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ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA 


teel  Fishing  Rods 


— and  Meek  Reels  are  aVhappy  combination.  Both  are 
the  highest  quality  of  their  kind  that  can  be  made.  Both 
are  the  recognized  leaders  in  the  best  fishing  circles. 
Both  bring  contentment  far  beyond  their  mere  utility. 
They  bring  the  pride  of  ownership,  the  atmosphere  of  aristocracy,  the 
satisfaction  of  perfect  superiority.  In  these  illustrations  we  show 
"Bristol"  No.  35  New  Adjustable  Telescopic  Steel  Rod  and  Meek  No.  5 
Blue  Grass  Reel. 

IDEAL  BAIT  FISHING  AND  TROLLING  OUTFIT 

"BRISTOL"  No.  35  New  Adjustable  Telescopic  Bait  Rod,  joints  25H 
in.  long;  weight  9^  oz.  Upper  picture  (man  sitting)  shows  rod  extend- 
ed full  length,  ft.  Lower  left  hand  picture  (with  hand)  shows  rod 
telescoped  to  31H  in.  Enlarged  section  of  same  picture  shows  ingenious 
automatic  looking  guides  which  make  the  rod  adjustable  to  any  length. 
Joints  cannot  slip  when  locked.  The  guides  are  detachable  and  inter- 
changeable. Rod  may  be  readily  taken  apart  if  desired.  Broken  parts 
may  be  replaced  in  three  seconds.  The  rod  is  very  durable,  hangs  usually 
well  and  is  serviceable  for  many  different  kinds  of  fishing.  Nickel  handle 
mountings.  German  silver  two-ring  tie  guides,  three-ring  tip.  With  pol- 
ished maple  reversible  handle,  $4.50;  with  celluloid  reversible  handle, 
$5.00;  with  cork  handle,  $5.50.  Buy  of  any  sporting  goods  dealer  or  by 
mail,  of  us,  at  the  above  catalogue  prices.  When  ordering,  look  for  the 
word  "Bristol"  stamped  on  the  reel  seat.  31 
Meek'No.  5  Blue  Grass  Reel.  Designed  especially  for  trolling  and  bait 
casting.  Has  spiral  gears  and  tempered  tool  steel  pivots  and  studs.  It 
is  made  -practically  by  hand  and  every  one  is  fitted  with  an  accuracy 
of  construction  and  precision  of  detail  that  largely  con- 
stitutes its  perfection.  Every  particle  of  material  is  the 
best  that  can  be  obtained.  Rigidly  inspected  and  perfect- 
\  ed  by  the  most  skilled  workmen  of  long  experience.  It 

will  last  50  years  or  more  with  proper  care.  Price  $15.00. 
Order  through  your  sporting  goods  dealer  or  by  mail,  of 
us,  at  the  above  catalogue  price.  When  ordering  be  sure 
you  get  the  genuine  bearing  the  name  B.  F.  Meek  &  Son  reels. 
Write  for  "Bristol"  and  Meek  Catalogues,  describing  49  dif- 
ferent rod  and  reel  models.  They  are  FREE  for  the  asking. 
\  Our  1917  "Bristol"   Art   Calendar  is  Ready. 

Beautiful  full  color  reproduction  of  a  Philip  R. 
\  Goodwin  Painting.     The  best  one  yet.  Fine 

^  ~v        acquisition   for   your   den.      Sent    only  on 
\     receipt  of  15c. 

THE  H8RT0N   MFC.  CO., 

32  Horton  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Meek 
and  Blue  Grass  Reels. 
Pacific  Coast  Branch: 
Phil.  B.  Bekeart  Co., 
717  Market  St.,  3»n  Francisco,  Calif. 


Blue  Grass. 
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THE  PILGRIMAGE 


H.  C.  HADDON 


IF  you  are  inquisitively  inclined 
I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  it  is 
marked  on  the  map  as  Spider 
Creek.  Had  you  followed  it  up  to 
its  source  you  would  have  discovered 
that  there  was  one  stream  known 
as  the  Head  of  Spider  Creek,  and  two 
others,  both  smaller,  which  were  the 
North  and  South  forks  respectively. 
Starting  up  in  the  little  mountain 
meadows,  knee  deep  in  pine  grasses 
and  wild  ferns,  you  could  have  found 
the  springs  from  which  these  streams 
started,  and  mile  by  mile  you  could 
have  followed  them  down  through 
the  mountains  until  the  three  valleys 
united,  and  the  three  little  streams 
joined  hands  and  fortunes  and  be- 
came Spider  Creek.  Here,  where  the 
valleys  merge  into  one  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  this  is  the  creek  whose 
course  you  have  traced  through  the 
lovable  mystery  of  the  forest  and 
the  mountains.  To  be  sure  you  have 
followed  it  mile  after  mile,  seeing  it 
grow  larger  all  the  time,  yet  at  no 
one  spot  could  you  put  your  finger 
on  it  and  say:  "It  is  larger  here 
than  twenty-five  yards  further  back." 
Yet  all  the  time  it  is  gathering  size 
and  volume,  and  by  the  time  you 
come  to  the  lake,  by  reason  of  your 
long  association  with  it  the  creek  is 
still  familiar,  and,  at  the  same  time 
wholly  strange. 

About  fifteen  miles  from  the  lake 
are  the  big  falls,  and  above  them  is 
no  fishing,  though  there  are  pools 
in  abundance,  deep  and  cold  and 
temptingly  inviting,  but  which  you 


whip  in  vain  with  your  Parmachene 
or  Professor.  The  falls  are  an  effec- 
tual barrier  to  the  big  fish  that  come 
up  each  year  to  spawn;  and  though 
you  can  find  lots  in  the  pool  below 
the  fall,  it  is  no  use  travelling  further 
up  if  you  want  fishing.  Stand  on 
the  rocks  at  the  top  of  the  falls  any 
time  in  August  or  September,  and 
in  the  pool  below  you  can  see  the 
great  char  that  have  come  up  out 
of  the  lake  to  spawn.  You  can  see 
them  lying  under  logs,  and  behind 
rocks,  big  seven  and  eight  pounders, 
now  sadly  discoloured  and  tired  after 
their  long  and  hazardous  journey 
up  the  creek.  Some  are  lying  at 
the  edge  of  the  pool,  in  water  so 
shallow  that  you  can  pick  out  each 
detail  of  their  pink  and  white  mark- 
ings; while  in  the  further  depths  of 
the  pool  you  can  distinguish  the 
presence  of  others  only  by  the  vague 
blur  of  their  outline.  They  are  all 
lying  the  same  way,  each  one  with 
his  nose  behind  a  stone  or  rock,  each 
one  catching  the  force  of  the  current 
on  his  fins  and  tail  in  such  a  way 
that  he  is  held  in  position  without 
effort  on  his  part. 

Here  they  are  lying  resting  after 
their  journey  up  from  the  lake,  and 
on  many  are  the  marks  to  show  that 
the  travelling  has  not  been  easy. 
See  that  big  fellow  over  under  that 
submerged  stump — you  can  tell  by 
the  way  the  scales  have  been  knocked 
off  his  back  and  sides  that  he  has 
made  at  least  one  unsuccessful  effort 
to  jump  some  smaller  set  of  falls. 
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As  you  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
falls,  half  hidden  by  a  screen  of  cedar 
saplings,  a  big  fish  hawk  comes  sail- 
ing over  on  motionless  wings,  so 
close  to  you  that  you  can  see  each 
movement  of  his  head  as  he  turns  it 
from  side  to  side.    His  keen  eyes 

Eick  out  a  small  fish  that  has  been 
adly  knocked  about  among  the 
rocks,  and  that  is  lying  resting  and 
recuperating  in  the  shallows  where 
the  current  is  not  so  strong. 

Like  a  flash  the  hawk  has  swooped, 
and  before  the  fish  has  time  to  be- 
come startled,  and  seek  the  sanctuary 
of  deeper  water,  where  only  the  mink 
and  the  otter  dare  pursue  it,  the 
hawk's  sharp  claws  have  seized  its 
slippery  back  and  sides.  But  the 
fish  is  not  so  weak  that  it  will  yield 
without  a  struggle,  nor  at  the  same 
time  is  it  strong  enough  to  free  itself 
from  the  needle-pointed  vice-like  ta- 
lons that  are  cutting  deep  into  its 
pink  flesh. 

For  a  few  minutes  a  smother  of 
spray  and  beating  wings  hides  any 
actual  view  of  the  combat,  till  the 
fish  hawk  rises  heavily  from  the 
shallows,  with  his  fish  hanging  clumsi- 
ly below  him.  He  carries  it  only  far 
enough  to  reach  solid  ground,  where 
a  few  blows  of  his  strong  beak  speedily 
puts  his  victim  out  of  its  misery,  and 
then,  gripping  the  fish  high  up  be- 
hind the  gills,  the  big  hawk  goes 
sailing  down  the  creek  on  steady 
wings  to  his  nest  in  the  dead  cotton- 
wood,  whistling  to  his  mate  in  the 
exhuberance  of  his  success,  and  eager 
to  tell  his  gawky  half  feathered  chil- 
dren all  about  it. 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
many  dangers  that  the  fish  have  to 
face  on  their  annual  pilgrimage — 
just  one  little  cog  in  Nature's  vast 
scheme  where  the  many  are  called 
that  the  few  may  be  chosen — and 
those  only  the  strongest  and  best. 

Had  you  been  standing  where  the 
creek  empties  into  the  lake  about 
two  months  or  so  earlier  you  would 
have  been  very  close  to  many  of 
the  fish  that  you  can  now  see  in  the 
pool  below  the  fall.  They  were  dif- 
ferent fish  then  to  what  they  are  now, 
strong  and  fat  and  clean,  and  in 
prime  fighting  condition  after  their 
winter  spent  in  deep  water.  But 


one  by  one  the  fever  found  them  out, 
each  in  their  various  haunts  in  the 
lake,  and  obedient  to  its  call  each 
one  left  his  good  hunting  grounds, 
and  like  the  gathering  of  some  Scotch 
clan,  they  began  to  congregate  at. 
the  mouths  of  the  creeks. 

There  was  no  congestion,  or  crowd- 
ing of  any  one  creek,  for  Nature  works 
methodically.  Military  orders  of  mo- 
bilization could  not  be  carried  out 
more  smoothly.  Wherever  he  might 
be,  as  soon  as  each  char  felt  his 
summons  he  journeyed  to  the  mouth 
of  the  creek  in  which  he  had  been 
spawned,  and  in  which  he  had  spent 
the  earlier  part  of  his  existence.  | 

And  here  he  waited  for  two  or 
three  days,  'or  longer  as  the  case 
might  be,  till  the  first  rush  of  the 
flood  water  had  abated.  While  wait- 
ing thus  each  fish  felt  his  stomach 
shrinking  up  inside  him,  and  from 
henceforward  till  the  time  when  they 
should  return  to  the  lake  again  these 
fish  would  eat  no  food. 

This  is  another  example  of  Nature's 
wonderful  wisdom,  for  if  these  big 
char  had  travelled  up  the  creeks  with 
their  ferocious  appetites,  they  would 
have  looted  them  of  every  little  fish 
and  frog,  and  would  have  destroyed 
the  very  fish  for  whose  existence 
and  procreation  they  had  ascended 
the  creek  the  previous  year. 

Then,  one  clear  night,  when  the 
moon  was  almost  full,  and  there  was 
still  enough  of  a  volume  of  water  to 
take  them  in  safety  over  the  shallow 
places,  they  began  to  ascend  the 
creek.  First  one  big  fish,  and  then 
another  would  enter  the  swift  water, 
and  by  easy  stages  would  ascend 
until  they  came  to  the  first  falls. 
It  was  not  all  done  at  once,  for  there 
was  no  hurry,  and  there  was  enough 
hard  work  that  was  unavoidable 
ahead  of  the  fish  to  prevent  them 
wasting  their  strength  in  useless 
speed.  So  all  that  first  night  they 
journeyed  up  until  they  came  to 
the  falls.  The  next  morning,  if  you 
had  looked  carefully  enough,  you 
would  have  found  fish  by  stages 
all  the  way  down  to  the  lake.  Here, 
in  whatever  pool  they  happened  to 
be  they  rested  all  that  day  until 
the  late  afternoon  brought  its  hint 
of  dusk,  when  they  again  began  to 
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move.  One  by  one  in  the  pool  be- 
low the  first  falls  they  would  stick 
their  heads  out  of  the  water  for  a 
second,  for  no  other  reason  in  all 
this  world  than  to  have  a  look  at 
the  falls,  and  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  obstacles  that  they  had  to 
negotiate. 

Followed  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes, 
as  if  the  fish  were  gathering  strength 
for  its  effort,  and  then  you  would 
have  a  momentary  glimpse  of  silver 
belly  and  browner  back  as  the  char 
left  the  water,  and  then,  curved  in. 
a  great  arc  they  would  ascend  clear 
of  the  falls  and  alight  in  the  deep 
water  at  the  top.  Then,  a  flip  of 
their  powerful  tails  and  they  would 
be  gone,  usually  to  the  nearest  quiet 
water,  where  they  would  rest  awhile 
before  proceeding  on  their  way. 

And  so,  during  the  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed, the  char  continued  their  way 
up  the  creek.  Except  for  the  actual 
leaping  of  whatever  falls  barred  their 
way  there  was  nothing  that  was 
really  spectacular  about  it. 

Often  they  would  be  halted  for 
days  by  some  vagary  of  the  weather, 
some  of  them  waiting  for  the  rain 
that  would  flood  the  shallower  reach- 
es, while  others  had  to  delay  for  the 
freshet  to  go  down  to  lessen  the 
volume  of  some  set  of  falls. 

There  was  no  concerted  action 
now,  nor  did  the  char  all  travel  to- 
gether, and  you  could  have  found 
fish  in  many  different  pools  between 
the  lake  and  the  point  reached  by 
the  most  advanced  fish. 

Yet  dominating  the  minds  of  all 
these  char  was  the  one  thought — 
to  travel  as  far  up  the  creek  as  they 
were  able  to  go.  Danger  and  failure 
did  not  deter  them;  hardships  could 
only  hinder  them  for  a  time.  Nature 
had  commanded  them,  and  each  one 
in  their  own  way  was  obeying  that 
command,  and  working  out  the  salva- 
tion of  the  future  of  their  species. 
It  was  a  grim  heartbreaking  ordeal, 
this  annual  weeding  out  of  the  fittest, 
and,  as  in  every  test  of  strength 
and  endurance  the  wayside  was  litter- 
ed with  those  that  had  fallen. 

In  every  back  eddy  of  the  pools 
below  the  different  falls  you  could 
find  the  bodies  of  those  that  had 
been  broken  on  the  wheel — here  a 


big  male  fish  battered  to  death  on 
the  sharp  rocks,  here  another  with 
his  side  ripped  open,  here  a  third 
knocked  breathless  by  the  rush  of 
water  when  he  had  leaped  into  the 
falls  instead  of  over  them. 

Those  that  were  not  too  badly 
injured  tried  the  falls  again,  and  very 
often  succeeded  at  the  second  at- 
tempt, profiting  by  the  experience 
gained  during  their  first  failure;  but 
those  that  were  hurt  too  seriously 
made  their  way  back  to  the  lake 
again.  They  would  not  spawn  that 
season  at  all,  and  next  year,  when 
they  entered  the  creek  again  they 
would  be  distinguishable  by  their 
greater  size.  Even  those  that  died 
were  not  wasted,  for  fish  hawk  and 
mink  and  otter,  and  even  bear  fed 
themselves  to  repletion  on  them — 
and  these  failures  after  all  constituted 
but  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
that  reached  their  objective  point. 

So,  alternately  travelling  and  rest- 
ing, the  first  of  the  char  eventually 
came  to  the  big  falls  that  barred  any 
further  progress.  They  seemed  to 
know  instinctively  (and  probably  by 
experience)  that  they  went  no  higher, 
for,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  they 
made  no  attempt  at  leaping.  Instead 
they  sought  out  the  quieter  back 
waters,  and  here  they  rested,  and 
while  they  recuperated  they  were 
joined  by  more  and  more  of  their 
companions.  Standing  on  the  rocks 
at  the  head  of  the  falls  you  can  see 
them  distinctly,  dozens  of  them,  scat- 
tered through  different  parts  of  the 
pool.  It  is  no  use  offering  them  any 
fly  of  your  collection,  for  they  will 
not  look  at  your  lures,  and  the  only 
way  that  you  can  get  one  for  the 
frying  pan  is  to  find  your  intended 
victim  in  water  shallow  enough  to 
permit  you  to  shoot  it — if  you  can 
look  yourself  in  the  face  afterwards! 
You  will  not  find  them  mighty  good 
eating. 

A  big  female  char,  rested  after 
her  journey  up  from  the  lake  went 
cruising  round  the  shallow  water  at 
the  edge  of  the  pool.  As  if  recogniz- 
ing her  intention  a  big  male  fish 
detatched  himself  from  his  nook  be- 
hind a  sunken  log,  and  came  swim- 
ming out,  circling  round  her  and 
chose  her  for  his  mate. 
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There  was  no  pretence  or  attempt 
at  courtship  or  love-making.  As  if 
recognizing  that  Nature  had  supplied 
her  necessity,  she  instantly  started 
cleaning  the  creek  bed  where  she 
intended  to  make  her  nest,  the  big 
mal^  circling  round  her  the  while 
and  driving  off  any  possible  rivals. 
The  bed  of  the  creek  was  composed 
of  little  white  round  pebbles,  only 
slightly  coarser  than  gravel,  and 
among  this  was  lodged  little  odd  bits 
of  water  soaked  wood.  Each  of 
these  pieces  the  female  picked  up 
in  her  mouth,  and  carried  off  to  one 
side,  where  the  current  quickly  seized 
them,  and  whirled  them  off  down- 
stream. 

Next  she  fanned  the  bottom  of 
the  creek  with  her  fins  and  tail,  thus 
removing  a  slight  layer  of  mud,  and 
dislodging  any  little  bits  of  decayed 
leaves  and  other  debris.  Then  the 
male  fish,  with  the  heavy  growth 
of  bone  on  the  point  of  his  lower 
jaw,  which  had  been  growing  there 
for  that  purpose  all  the  summer, 
plowed  long  furrows  in  the  coarse 
gravel,  and  these  furrows  were  also 
fanned  clean  of  all  sand  or  other 
sediment.  By  this  time  dozens  of 
little  brook  trout  had  come  cluster- 
ing round  in  readiness  for  the  feast 
that  they  knew  would  soon  be  wait- 
ing for  them.  The  big  male  fish 
charged  them,  a  veritable  cyclone 
of  fury,  scattering  them  like  chaff 
before  a  wind.  Then,  half  lying  on 
her  side  in  the  furrow,  the  female 
began  depositing  her  eggs,  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  them.  Some  few 
floated  away,  and  these  the  waiting 
trout  seized  eagerly,  but  the  majority 
sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 

Closely  following  her,  but  not 
touching  her,  the  male  covered  them 
with  his  milt,  and  then,  coming  to 
the  end  of  the  furrow  he  would  whirl 
suddenly,  and  after  scattering  the 
trout,  would  hurriedly  cover  the 
precious  eggs  with  gravel  to  prevent 
the  current  from  washing  them  away. 

It  was  a  busy  time  for  the  male 
fish,  but  at  last,  however,  the  eggs 
were  all  duly  laid  and  fertilized,  and 
covered  carefully  with  gravel,  so  that 
even  the  ravenous  trout  could  not 
find  them. 


In  spite  of  all  losses  each  pair  of 
char  had  hidden  enough  eggs  to  war- 
rant a  plentiful  supply  of  fish,  for 
each  nest  in  the  gravel  must  have 
contained  many  thousand  eggs. 

By  now  the  char  had  grown  weak 
from  long  starvation,  and  manyhard 
knocks  in  ascending  the  creek,  and 
for  a  week  or  two  they  did  nothing 
but  lie  in  the  shallows  and  back- 
waters, regaining  their  strength  to 
some  extent.  The  nights  grew  colder, 
and,  as  if  in  subtle  warning,  one 
morning  there  was  a  thin  shimmer 
of  ice  along  the  edge  of  the  pool. 

As  if  this  was  the  word  of  com- 
mand for  which  they  had  been  wait- 
ing, the  pool  was  emptied  of  char 
as  if  by  magic,  and  they  went  speed- 
ing down  to  the  lake  again.  They 
travelled  rapidly,  one  night  being 
sufficient  to  take  them  down  over 
the  same  course  that  had  taken  them 
weeks  to  ascend. 

As  they  descended  they  felt  their 
appetites  returning,  and  before  they 
came  to  the  lake  a  tremendous  gnaw- 
ing hunger  had  seized  them,  and  they 
snapped  up  every  living  thing  that 
crossed  their  path.  Out  in  the  lake 
again  they  scattered  at  once,  each 
one  intent  only  on  filling  his  long 
famished  stomach. 

They  will  take  your  fly  now,  or 
any  bait  that  you  might  offer  them, 
but  they  are  hardly  worth  catching, 
for  bruised  and  discoloured,  their 
scales  knocked  off,  and  the  exposed 
flesh  infested  with  parasites,  and 
lean  and  lanky  from  their  long  fast, 
they  are  hardly  fit  to  eat. 

All  that  winter  the  creek  rippled 
and  sang  under  its  covering  of  snow 
and  ice,  as  it  passed  a  continual  cur- 
rent of  fresh  water  over  the  hidden 
treasures  in  the  gravel  furrows.  It 
had  done  this  same  job  a  good  many 
times,  this  creek,  and  was  perfectly 
trustworthy — and  when  in  the  Spring 
the  ice  broke  up  and  went  down 
stream  there  was  a  general  breaking 
up  also  down  among  the  gravel  fur- 
rows. 

Something  would  move  vigorously 
inside  an  egg  lodged  between  two 
pebbles — a  sudden  twist,  and  out 
would  slip  a  little  char.  So  quickly 
that  you  must  think  he  had  been 
swept  downstream,   he  would  slip 
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behind  the  nearest  pebble,  and  vanish 
utterly  from  your  sight,  but  when  a 
fraction  of  a  second  later  the  empty 
egg  case  would  come  whirling  along, 
he  would  slip  out  from  his  hiding 
place  like  a  flash  of  light,  and  swal- 
low it,  and  then,  almost  before  your 
eye  could  follow  him  he  would  be 
back  behind  his  pebble  again. 

And  here,  with  all  his  battles  yet 
to  fight,  and  all  his  world  ahead  of 


him,  unknown,  we  will  leave  him. 
Some  day,  when  he  is  bigger,  we  will 
come  up  to  the  pool,  and  fish  for 
him  in  the  golden  mystery  of  summer 
evenings  with  many  strange  and 
wonderful  flies  designed  solely  for 
his  capture — and  even  when  he  is 
safely  in  our  creel  let  us  sometimes 
spare  a  thought  for  all  that  his  par- 
ents suffered  and  went  through,  that 
we  might  enjoy  good  fishing. 


TARTING  Tttt 
NEW  YEAR  RIGHT 


F.  V.  WILLIAMS 


TING  a-ling-a-ling-aling-aling  - 
"Hello!  Yes  this  is  Joe,  what 
is  it? 

"What?  ,Say,  Frank  trying  to 
'kid'  me  a  bit  hey?  Do  you  mean 
you're  going  up  there  in  the  woods 
this  weather;  why  man  you'll  freeze." 

There  was  a  long  pause  while  Joe, 
who  had  answered  the  'phone, 
listened  as  patiently  as  possible  to 
some  five  minutes'  talk  from  the  one 
who  had  done  the  calling  up. 

"No!  If  the  fellows  here  in  the 
office  found  out  I  was  to  take  a  trip 
like  that  in  January  they'd  laugh 
their  heads  off,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
hardships  a  fellow  would  have  to  go. 

Listen  old  top,  you  sure  you're 
going  yourself? 

Start  the  New  Year  right  hey?  ha! 
ha! 

No,  guess  I  won't  attempt  any- 
thing quite  as  strenuous  as  that. 


You  go  tomorrow  at  7.30  p.m. 
hey?"  and  as  Joe  saw  the  office  boy 
glancing  curiously  in  his  direction  he 
remarked  as  unconcernedly  as  pos- 
sible that  he  hoped  his  friend  would 
have  a  good  trip,  and  bidding  him 
good-bye  hung  up  the  receiver. 

Joseph  Stimson  had  work  ahead. 
It  was  piled  up  right  and  left,  but  it 
was  not  of  the  character  that  had  to 
be  out  at  a  certain  time  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  He  had  a  month's 
copy,  yes  two  months,  laid  away  in 
their  respective  files,  and  here  he  was 
'plugging'  away  at  more  copy.  What 
for?  Just  habit  he  would  have  told 
you.  It  was  strange  how  the  big 
silent  woods  memories  crept  in  be- 
tween the  work  and  himself  this  day. 
Possibly  Frank  Kings,  who  had  been 
his  companion  on  many  an  outing  by 
calling  him  up  had  upset  his  line  of 
thought.    At  any  rate  when  he  went 
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out  at  the  lunch  hour  he  walked 
directly  down  to  Wilson's  Sporting 
goods  store  and  stood  gazing  in  at 
the  display  window. 

Christmas  was  over  two  days  ago 
and  the  usual  after  holiday  quietness 
had  fallen  on  most  of  the  shops.  Here 
at  Wilson's  the  windows  were  still 
decorated  with  holly  and  the  adver- 
tisements had  been  changed  to  read 
New  Year,  instead  of  Christmas  but 
there  was  very  little  doing  in  the  way 
of  trade.  The  few  pedestrians  who 
were  about  were  wrapped  in-  furs  or 
overcoats  and  an  occasional  snow- 
flake  came  slowly  drifting  down  from 
the  leaden  colored  skies,  like  silent 
scouts  before  the  real  army.  Real 
winter  was  not  far  away.  All  this 
Joe  noticed  as  he  stood  in  front  of 
the  window. 

"B-r-r-r  "  he  muttered  as  he  turned 
away,  "Frank  has  sure  got  his  nerve 
to  start  on  a  four  weeks'  trip  to  the 
woods  in  weather  like  this.  Down 
the  street,  the  wind  began  to  breeze 
up  and  a  regular  flurry  of  snow  swept 
along  accompanied  by  a  chill  blast 
that  made  Joe  compare  his  steam 
heated  rooms  with  a  fire  in  a  log 
cabin  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  rail- 
way station  in  the  North  woods.  He 
hurried  along  in  the  direction  of  the 
'Eat  Shop'  where  a  hot  lunch  awaited 
the  office  workers  out  for  their  noon 
recess,  and  turning  the  corner  with 
his  head  bowed  to  meet  the  wind  he 
ran  plump  into  friend  Frank. 

Well!  Well!  Well!  as  I  live  "Hello, 
old  stick  in  the  mud".  I'll  bet  you 
were  coming  to  hunt  me  up  to  tell 
me  of  your  change  of  heart  in  regard 
to  this  trip,  hey?" 

"Yes,  I  was  no/,"  retorted  Joe. 

"Well,  come  on  along,  and  we'll  go 
down  to  Wilson's.  I  got  to  get  some' 
stuff  for  the  trip." 

"I  just  came  from  there"  answered 
Joe. 

"Oh,  you  did?  Well,  what  differ- 
ence does  that  make?  Come  on  back 
really  you  need  the  exercise  old  top." 
Whereupon  the  two  started  back  to 
Wilson's. 

Arrived  at  the  store  King  lost  no 
time  in  getting  to  the  dry  goods  de- 
partment where  he  was  soon  busily 
engaged  in  looking  at  various  sweat- 
ers, mackinaws,  coats,  footgear  of  the 


snag-proof  sort,  etc.  Glancing  up 
from  his  bargaining  he  discovered 
for  the  first  time  the  absence  of  his 
friend,  who  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
His  purchases  concluded  he  set  out  to 
look  for  him  and  after  much  search- 
ing happened  to  think  of  the  camera 
department.  On  his  arrival  there  he 
discovered  friend  Joe  inspecting  the 
latest  in  reflecting  cameras. 

"Going  to  invest?"  grinned  Frank. 

"You  bet  I  am.  You  know  if  one  is 
going  to  'Start  the  New  Year  right' 
you  have  to  be  fitted  for  it,  and  as 
I'm  going  along — " 

"You're  going  along?  Good  for 
you," — with  a  resounding  whack  on 
the  shoulder. 

"Yes,  you  see,  I'm  considered  as 
good  a  bushman  as  you,  and  although 
I'm  dead  sure  we'll  freeze,  I'm  going 
along  just  the  same." 

"How  about  the  work  at  the  office?' 

"Oh,  I  called  up  Mr.  Dickson  and 
he  just  said  "Hop  to  it,  and  good 
luck,  only  be  sure  and  be  back  at  the 
end  of  four  weeks." 

The  boys  got  away  in  due  time, 
just  where  they  were  going  Frank 
declined  to  say  till  they  were  on  the 
train  bound  North.  Then  he  divulg- 
ed the  fact  they  had  about  a  two 
hundred  mile  trip  on  the  train,  he 
held  the  tickets,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  were  to  get  off  at  a  certain  cross- 
roads and  from  there  make  a  ten  mile 
hike  over  into  the  timber  to  an  old 
cabin  where  an  old  guide  had  made 
his  home  for  the  winter's  trapping. 
This  guide  was  a  friend  and  had  said 
he  would  be  glad  of  their  company  as 
long  as  they  wished  to  stay.  There 
was  no  game  to  be  had,  such  as  deer 
partridge,  etc.  It  was  all  'out  of 
season'  but  there  was  the  possible 
^chance  of  a  lynx,  or  wolf,  so  Frank 
had  brought  his  carbine  along  and  he 
promised  Joe  all  kinds  of  shots  for  the 
latter's  "picture  gun." 

The  gray  light  of  a  winter's  morn- 
ing was  creeping  through  the  drawn 
curtains  of  the  sleeper  as  the  porter 
roused  the  two  friends  and  told  them 
a  half  hour  would  put  them  at  their 
destination.  In  a  little  more  than 
that  time  the  train  slowly  came  to  a 
stop  and  they  found  themselves 
climbing  down  to  a  bit  of  a  shed  by 
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the  crossroads,  and  a  sleepy  brake- 
man  came  running  toward  them. 

"We  put  your  sled  and  dunnage 
off  at  front,"'  he  announced,  and  im- 
mediately gave  the  signal  to  go  ahead, 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  'pals' 
were  alone  in  a  snow  covered  world. 
A  red  sun  pushing  its  distorted  visage 
above  the  pines  away  to  the  East, 
showed  the  adventurers  loading  their 
toboggan  with  a  healthy  weight  of 
supplies,  etc.,  and  in  another  half  hour 
they  were  heading  away  from  the  bit 
of  a  station  through  the  snow  covered 
forest  along  an  old  wood-road;  it  had 
not  snowed  for  some  ten  days  up  here 
and  the  snow  on  the  ground  made 
travelling  a  pleasure.  It  was  firm, 
and  there  was  a  good  crust  which  the 
toboggan  with  its  load  slipped  over 
as  easily  as  if  there  were  no  load,  or 
as  Frank  put  it,  the  old  'sled'  acted 
as  if  it  knew  it  was  out  for  a  good  time. 

At  noon  they  unpacked  a  bit  of  one 
mysterious  looking  box,  and  disclosed 
a  frying  pan,  tin  pail,  some  chocolate 
and  bacon,  some  tinned  beans  and 
also  a  few  substantial  looking  sea 
biscuit,  or  'pilot  bread',  one  of  Frank's 
'standbys'  on  all  his  trips. 

While  Frank  arranged  the  proven- 
der, Joe  'shinned'  about  with  a  belt 
axe  and  in  a  remarkably  short  time 
had  a  fire  going,  with  a  goodly  pile  of 
green  boughs  to  serve  as  seats,  and 
now  while  they  were  eating  they 
observed  for  the  first  time  signs  of 
snow;  by  the  look  of  the  sky  their 
good  weather  of  the  morning  had 
disappeared. 

Joe  made  the  remark  that  there 
would  be  snow  in  the  air  in  another 
hour.  "He  could  feel  it  in  his  bones" 
which  remark  caused  Frank  to  dig 
into  his  inside  pocket  for  a  crude 
sketch  of  the  country  they  were  to 
pass  through  showing  the  trail  they 
were  travelling. 

"About  half  way,  seel"  And  he 
pointed  with  a  grimy  forefinger  to  the 
spot  on  the  map  where  they  were 
supposed  to  be  resting. 

The  cooking  utensils  and  grub  were 
hustled  back  into  their  respective 
places,  and  the  whole  outfit  strapped 
as  snugly  as  possible  on  to  the  tobog- 
gan. Once  again  they  were  on  the 
move.  And  they  did  travel.  Every 
ounce  of  energy  their  city  legs  could 


muster  they  put  into  the  effort  and  as 
they  had  not  exerted  themselves  the 
first  part  of  the  day  they  made  splen- 
did time,  as  the  road  was  good,  and 
the  snow  crust  fine.  At  three  dif- 
ferent places  the  boys  noticed  that 
recent  windfalls  across  the  road  had 
been  newly  cut  and  hauled  to  one 
side,  leaving  a  clear  roadway.  In 
this  they  easily  recognized  the  work  of 
Jimmy  Gardner,  the  trapper. 

The  snow  storm  was  on  them  in  real 
earnest  now;  it  was  easy  enough  to 
keep  the  trail,  but  there  was  first  two, 
then  three,  and  by  three  o'clock  there 
was  six  inches  of  snow;  it  made  travel- 
ling mighty  tiresome  and  Joe  plod- 
ding on  behind  with  Frank's  carbine 
slung  on  his  back  could  not  but  help 
admire  his  sturdy  partner  who  pulling 
the  toboggan  and  puffing  away  at  his 
pipe,  never  turned  his  head  but  kept 
the  pace  as  if  it  were  the  regular  daily 
routine.  There  were  times,  when  the 
snow  fell  thickest,  that  Joe  could 
hardly  discern  his  partner  twenty- 
five  feet  away. 

At  four-thirty  the  character  of  the 
country  changed  decidedly  from  a 
slightly  rolling  surface  to  small  steep 
hills;  the  fresh  snow  made  these 
doubly  hard  to  negotiate  but  just  as 
Joe  was  about  to  call  for  Frank  to  halt 
for  a  rest,  that  worthy  turned  his  head 
and  without  slackening  his  pace  re- 
moved his  pipe  long  enough  to  remark- 

"We're  almost  there,  see  the 
smoke?"  and  sure  enough  there  was 
the  smoke  from  the  cabin  a  few  hund- 
red yards  above  the  low  .trees.  Five 
minutes  more  and  they  suddenly  came 
out  into  an  opening  in  the  timber,  and 
over  on  the  left  was  their  home,  with 
James  out  in  front  awaiting  them. 

"Sorry  I  couldn't  have  met  you," 
he  announced,  "but  I  had  about  four 
hundred  little  jobs  to  do  'round  here 
and  couldn't  make  it."  Once  inside 
it  was  very  evident  he  had  been  busy. 
There  was  a  new  partition  across  one 
end  of  the  cabin,  and  investigation 
disclosed  two  new  bunks  for  his 
guests.  Jim's  bunk  was  in  the  main 
room.  A  steaming  hot  meal  on  the 
table  was  waiting  them  and  they 
turned  to  this  before  even  arranging 
their  outfit.  By  eight  o'clock  that 
evening  everything  about  the  cabin 
was  ship-shape,   arrangements  had 
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been  made  with  Jim  about  their 
board,  the  best  places  to  hunt,  etc., 
and  at  nine  p.m.  everybody  was  under 
the  blankets.  Jimmy  started  in  to 
snore  inside  of  five  minutes,  while  the 
boys  lay  awake  for  a  half  hour  listen- 
ing to  the  occasional  snapping  of  the 
dying  embers  in  the  sheet  iron  stove, 
the  distant  hoot  of  an  owl,  and  once, 
faint  and  far  away,  the  howl  of  a  wolf. 

Joe's  diary  tells,  perhaps  better 
than  a  more  detailed  account  would, 
of  the  incidents  of  their  trip. 

Dec.  31. — Arrived  here  yesterday 
about  5  p.m.  Jim  had  baked  beans, 
and  hot  biscuit  for  supper,  great  stuff, 
everybody  slept  well  last  night  al- 
though 'James'  snores  like  a  horse. 

Jan.  1. — New  Year's  Day.  Some 
day;  snowed  nearly  all  day.  Jim  had 
a  rabbit  pot-pie  today,  says  he  does  not 
shoot  much,  gets  his  rabbits  in  snares, 
the  shooting  scares  the  game,  if  he 
shoots  he  goes  out  a  few  miles  from 
his  trap  line.  We  cut  firewood,  ate, 
took  a  few  pictures  about  cabin,  bed 
at  8.30. 

Jan.  2. — Fine  to-day,  but  soft  snow 
makes  travel  in  the  woods  anything 
but  a  pleasure.  Visited  Joe's  snares, 
got  two  rabbits  and  reset  snares  and 
saw  porcupine  tracks  in  snow.  Frank 
and  Joe  gone  nearly  all  day.  I  got 
one  picture  of  porcupine  who  came 
wandering  into  camp,  he  seemed  right 
at  home  here;  judging  by  his  actions 
he's  been  here  before.  Boys  pretty 
tired  to-night. 

Jan.  3. — Fine  and  clear.  Frank 
stayed  at  cabin  to-day  while  I  went 
along  with  Jim  to  trap  lines.  Some 
hike,  it  was  mighty  interesting  to  see 
the  way  he  set  and  baited  some  of  his 
traps.    They  were  mostly  deadfalls. 

Jan.  4. — Weather  cloudy;  looks  like 
rain,  and  is  a  good  bit  warmer.  Jim 
tells  us  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  get  a  lot  of  firewood,  as  he  thinks 
this  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  is  a 
'weather-breeder,'  guess  he  means  a 
storm  is  coming.  Spent  the  day — all 
three  of  us — in  getting  firewood. 

Jan.  5. — Overcast  and  a  slight 
drizzle  of  rain  and  quite  warm.  Still 
at  the  woodpile,  guess  we  will  not 
have  trouble  of  this  sort  the  remainder 
of  our  stay,  as  we  have  quite  a  pile. 
Jim  explains  he  does  not  lay  in  much 
of  a  fire  wood  supply  as  he  is  not  at 


the  cabin  half  the  time  after  he  get* 
the  trap  line  in  working  order. 

Jan.  6. — Wind,  rain,  sleet  and 
finally  a  snow-storm,  just  loafed,  ate, 
slept  and  got  ready  for  next  day. 

Jan.  7. — Snow,  and  snow  some  more; 
it  just  lets  up  long  enough  to  get  a 
fresh  start.  Loafed  all  day. 

Jan.  8. — Stopped  snowing  last  night 
and  started  again  this  morning;  the 
other  fellows  as  well  as  myself  are 
getting  restless.  Jim  says  to-morrow 
he  has  sure  got  to  visit  a  part  of  his 
line. 

Jan.  9. — Still  snowing  when  Jim 
left  camp  this  morning  at  4  o'clock, 
'Pitch'  dark,  he  had  a  carbide  lamp 
with  him  but  one  hundred  yards  away 
he  was  lost  to  view  in  the  storm; 
snow  still  falling  at  noon  but  storm 
is  evidently  dying  away.  Went  for  a 
bit  of  walk  on  snow  shoes.  Borrowed 
from  Jim's  outfit. 

Jan.  10.-^-Colder  and  the  damp 
snow  has  a  crust,  still  freezing.  Jim 
got  back  at  five-thirty  last  evening; 
had  a  wolf  and  two  mink  hides.  He's 
more  than  pleased  with  the  wolf  as 
there  is  a  bounty  beside  which  the 
pelt  is  a  fine  one.  Got  three  rabbits 
to-day  and  Frank  who  was  out  with 
carbine  saw  a  lynx  but  did  not  get 
a  shot. 

Jan.  11. — Crust  on  snow  fine  and 
strong;  one  can  travel  nearly  any- 
where without  breaking  through. 
Frank  after  lynx.  Jim  started  for 
other  end  of  "line"  to-day  and  will 
not  be  back  for  two  days;  got  some 
fine  photographs*. 

Jan.  12. — Three  below  zero  this 
morning,  coldest  weather  we  have 
had  so  far.  Frank  and  I  are  wonder- 
ing how  Jim  is  making  it.  Looks 
mighty  cold  to  be  sleeping  outside 
but  as  Frank  says  Jim  has  three 
shelter  huts— at  good  places  along  the 
line.  We  got  one  rabbit  and  had  a 
stew  and  Frank  broke  the  game  law 
by  shooting  two  partridges  with  the 
carbine. 

Jan.  13. — Five  below  this  morning 
and  the  woods  look  beautiful;  talk 
about  your  fairy  paintings,  every- 
thing, trees,  bushes,  old  fallen  logs, 
stumps  and  all  covered  with  diamonds 
that  sparkle  in  the  sun;  something 
wonderful;  wish  the  boys  from  the 
city  could  see  these  woods  this  morn- 
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ing.  Jim  came  in  about  four-thirty 
p.m.  dragging  a  small  sled  with  a  load 
of  two  foxes,  one  wild  cat,  four  mink, 
and  one  marten;  he  says  a  large  lynx 
had  robbed  two  of  his  traps  and  told 
Frank  about  where  to  go  to  find  lynx 
tracks.  Frank  tried  driving  rabbits 
for  me  to  photograph  but  we  did  not 
succeed. 

Jan.  14. — Whee-e-e,  wow!  ten  be- 
low zero,  well  we  all  three  stuck 
'round  the  cabin  to-day  and  kept 
warm,  except  for  a  short  walk  there 
was  no  out  o'doors  to-day. 

Jan.  15. — Still  ten  below;  tried  to 
keep  fire  going  all  night  as  old  Jack 
Frost  shoves  his  way  in  to  cabin 
pretty  strong  before  daylight.  I  got 
up  to  start  breakfast,  looked  out 
window  and  saw  a  large  animal  over 
in  clearing  near  a  stump  where  Jim 
had  skinned  some  of  his  victims.  At 
first  I  thought  it  was  a  wolf,  and  then 
he  turned  and  looked  towards  the 
cabin  and  I  saw  it  was  a  lynx,  got 
carbine  and  opening  the  door  a  bit-I 
took  a  rest  and  got  him  the  first  shot. 
The  boys  both  were  curled  up  in  their 
bunks  supposedly  asleep  but  there 
was  sure  some  action  when  the  car- 
bine went  off.  It  was  a  race  to  get 
into  our  clothes  to  see  who'd  get  out 
there  first.  Frank  won  by  one  sock 
and  a  shoe,  and  came  back  dragging 
the  lynx  after  him;  he  was  in  fine 
condition,  but  Jim  insists  it  was  not 
the  one  that  robbed  his  traps  as  he 
says  that  has  a  much  larger  foot,  my 
lynx  by  jove,  and  Frank  is  almost 
jealous  of  my  good  fortune.  Some 
job  getting  water  to-day.  I  forgot 
to  mention  that  we  get  our  water 
from  a  small  spring  that  generally 
keeps  open  all  winter  but  there's  six 
inches  of  ice  there  now  and  it  has  to 
be  chopped  open  every  time  we  get  a 
pail  of  water — everybody  is  warm  and 
comfortable  in  the  cabin  though  it's 
some  day. 

Jan.  16. — A  bit  warmer  to-day  and 
Jim  tells  us  that  he  has  a  permit  to 
shoot  deer  enough  for  his  own  use. 
which  means  us  of  course,  and  he  in- 
forms Frank  that  two  miles  North  of 
here  there  is  a  regular  run-way  con- 
necting two  big  swamps  where  the 
deer  'yard'  for  the  winter,  and  wants 
to  know  if  Frank  and  I  will  get  a  deer 
as  it  will  save  him  a  lot  of  time. 


Will  wel  Will  wel    Just  wait  and 
see. 

Jan.  17. — Temperature  has  risen 
to  about  zero  and  not  a  breath  of  air 
in  the  woods.  Frank  and  I — I  carried 
Jim's  'rifle — an  ancient  .44-40  of  the 
lever  action  pattern — went  after  the 
deer,  we  saw  two  but  due  to  our  own 
clumsiness  they  saw  us  first. 

Jan.  18. — Getting  warmer  right 
along.  Jim  says  there's  a  big  snow 
storm  coming  and  guess  he's  a  pretty 
good  weather  prophet.  We  had  rab- 
bit again  to-day  and  Jim  'kidded'  us 
about  not  getting  a  deer. 

Jan.  19. — A  light  snow  fell,  and 
then  it  turned  colder,  and  we  turned 
the  tables  on  James  by  calling  him  a 
false  prophet.  He  insists  however, 
that  the  storm  will  be  here  within 
two  days;  he's  so  busy  with  his  furs 
now  that  he  doesn't  have  much  time 
to  visit.  Says  he's  having  the  best 
season  he's  ever  had.  Frank  saw  the 
big  fynx  to-day. 

Jan.  20. — A  very  dark  gloomy  day, 
heavy  winds  and  a  bit  of  snow  falling. 
Jim  has  been  over  his  line  pretty  re- 
gularly; this  morning  early  he  left 
for  a  two  days'  trip  again.  Frank 
started  over  to  the  ridge  for  deer, 
while  I  took  the  camera  and  .44-40  to 
just  roam  'round  a  bit. 

Jan.  21. — I  got  back  to  camp 
yesterday  at  4  p.m.  neither  Frank  nor 
Jim  here.  Can't  imagine  what  keeps 
Frank,  as  he  only  took  a  light  lunch 
with  him;  he  has  a  belt  axe  and 
matches,  so  still  have  hopes  he's  all 
0.  K.  Snowing  heavy  this  A.M. 

Jan.  22. — Frank  came  struggling 
in  about  3  p.m.  yesterday  with  a  story 
of  how  he  had  wounded  the  biggest, 
buck  he'd  ever  seen  in  the  woods. 
Got  a  second  shot  just  at  dark  and  got 
his  deer.  Then  he  discovered  he 
could  not  carry  him  alone  through 
the  snow,  as  the  added  weight  caused 
him  to  go  through  the  crust.  Cutting 
poles*  and  hoisting,  his  kill  out  of  the 
way  of  wolves,  he  had  started  for 
camp,  then  night  came  on  and  he 
fixed  as  snug  a  place  under  a  windfall 
as  possible  and  roasted  and  ate  part 
of  a  rabbit  he  had  the  good  luck  to  get 
a  shot  at.  In  the  morning  he  was  lost 
for  a  half  hour  or  so  but  finally  found 
his  tracks  of  the  previous  day  and 
managed  to  get  back  safe  but  mighty 
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tired  and  hungry.  Waiting  for  Jimmy 
now,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  go  away  and 
leave  a  cold  cabin  for  him  to  come 
home  to,  as  he  is  a  prince  in  helping 
us  fellows  to  have  a  good  time;  tells 
us  the  best  locations  for  game,  etc., 
which  it  would  take  us  weeks  to  find 
were  we  shifting  for  ourselves. 

Jan.  23. — Guess  the  storm  Jim 
promised  has  arrived.  Wow,  but  it's 
blowing  and  snowing  outside,  this 
rumpus  started  about  3  a.m.  Eat 
and  sleep  is  the  order  of  the  day  and 
Frank  worried  about  his  venison 
hanging  out  there  in  the  swamp  and 
we  are  both  a  bit  uneasy  about  Jim 
as  he's  very  punctual  as  a  rule. 

Jan.  24. — Storm  still  howling  out- 
side, and  while  we  were  getting  break- 
fast on  the  table,  Jim  arrived,  snow- 
covered,  tired  and  "happy  as  a  clam 
at  high  water"  he  says,  as  he  found 
where  a  bear  had  denned  up  for  the 
winter  and  dug  him  out,  and  got  him. 
He  says  besides  the  hide  wh;ch  is  a 
fine  one — he  has  bear's  grease  enough 
to  make  an  Eskimo  happy.  Beside 
the  bear  he  had  one  fox,  four  mink 
and  six  muskrat,  or  four  musk  rat  and 
six  mink.  I  forgot  which,  and  as  he 
is  asleep  at  this  writing  will  not 
awaken  him. 

Jan.  25. — Snowing  and  blowing  as 
usual,  wind  shifted  from  East  to 
Southwest.  Jim  says  he  knows  about 
where  Frank's  deer  is,  from  the  des- 
cription given,  and  he  will  go  with  us 
to-morrow  to  bring  it  in  as  tracks  have 
all  been  blotted  out  by  wind  and  snow. 
The  snowstorm  is  not  finished  yet, 
says  our  friend,  but  we'll  get  the 
venison  and  have  a  feast  before  it's 
over. 

Jan.  26. — Wind  blowing  a  gale  this 
morning  from  the  Southwest,  but  no 
snow  falling.  Jim  hustled  us  out  at 
four  o'clock  and  after  a  breakfast  of 
warmed  over  beans  and  coffee, — say 
baked  beans  are  mighty  good  up  here" 
these  cold  mornings,  never  was  able 
to  appreciate  them  before— we  started. 
At  daylight  we  were  at  the  edge  of  the 
swamp  A  half  hour  later  Frank  said 
he  recognized  a  big  birch  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  where  he  hung 
up  his  deer.  We  were  travelling 
single  file  through  some  small  spruces, 
when  Jim  who  was  leading  stepped  to 
one  side, — pst!  pst!  he  cautioned,  and 


touching  Frank  on  the  arm  he  pointed 
a  short  distance — it  was  perhaps 
thirty  yards — to  the  right  through  a 
small  opening  in  the  trees.  Two  lynx 
were  standing  on  what  looked  like  a 
hummock  under  the  snow.  Up  went 
the  carbine,  and  at  the  puff  of  smoke 
the  smaller  lynx  went  bounding  away. 
The  larger  one  fell,  but  was  up  and 
away  in  an  instant.  The  carbine 
cracked  again,  and  the  big  fellow 
tumbled  and  when  we  arrived  on  the 
spot  it  was  to  discover  the  mount  of 
snow  was  Frank's  deer.  It  was 
frozen  solid  and  the  two  lynx  had 
hardly  started  work  on  it  when  we 
arrived.  Good  thing  for  us  that  Jim 
made  the  early  start.  Arrived  back  at 
camp  in  a  regular  blizzard.  Frank  is 
a  happy  boy  with  his  big  lynx  which 
Jim  tells  us  he  believes  is  the  'fur 
thief. 

Jan.  27. — Snowing  a  bit  all  day  but 
less  wind  and  getting  colder  again. 
Two  chip-munks  have  come  from 
somewhere  and  make  regular  daily 
visits  to  our  living  room,  always 
imagined  they  stayed  in  bed  all 
winter. 

Jan.  28. — Two  above  zero  this 
a.m.  and  Frank  and  I  have  just  begun 
to  think  about  going  back  to  town,  or 
as  he  puts  it  back  to  the  'rock  pile'. 
We  spent  the  day  in  trying  to  drive 
rabbits  for  photographs. 

Jan.  29. — Zero  weather  to-day  but 
we  were  out  with  the  camera.  Jim  is 
out  on  the  'line'  again  but  expects  to 
be  in  to-morrow.  We  have  venison 
steaks,  fried  venison,  and  also  roast 
venison.  Jim  says  we've  both  put  on 
weight. 

Jan.  30. — Mercury  stands  at  zero 
but  there  is  no  wind;  we  left  the  cabin 
at  daylight.  Jim  accompanied  us  and 
we  caught  the  10  a.m.  south  bound 
train.  We  were  sorry  to  leave,  and 
James  remarked  it  would  be  mighty 
lonesome  the  rest  of  the  winter. 
Guess  that  was  a  compliment  to  us, 
as  I've  heard  him  say  at  different 
times  he  preferred  to  hunt  and  trap 
alone  rather  than  put  up  with  some 
people.  Am  writing  this  on  the  train. 
Wish  I  was  back  there  for  another 
month. 

Well,  that  was  the  finish,  or  at  least 
that's  as  far  as  we  ever  saw  in  that 
diary.    Have  you   ever  tried  this 


kind  of  a  trip?  You,  mister  man, 
with  a  belt  line  that  prevents  you 
lacing  your  own  shoes,  or  you,  mister 
man,  that's  lean  and  sallow  from  the 
indoor  grind,  or  you,  young  fellow, 
that's  having  too  good  (?)  a  t^me 
round  town  o'nights.    Try  it  once. 


Sure  it's  not  all  a  picnic,  it's  har 
and  it's  rough,  a  good  part  of  it,  and 
that's  what  you  need.  No,  this  is 
not  a  sermon,  it's  just  a  tip,  and  if  you 
follow  it  a  lew  seasons  you'll  save 
doctor's  bills  and  probably  put  the 
undertaker  off  a  few  years  as  well. 


CAMPING  IN  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  ROCKIES 


E.  ANDERSON 


MAN  that  goes  camping  for  pleas- 
ure is  like  an  actor  out-play- 
ing life  upon  the  stage.  In 
many  ways  the  play  is  more  natural, 
more  true  to  life  itself,  than  the  true 
life  the  audience  leads.  It  can  afford 
to  be,  being  short;  we  could  all  live 
for  a  day. 

So,  civilized  man,  aided  by  incon- 
spicuous arts,  plunges  into  the  wilder- 
ness, taking  danger  for  his  joy,  hard- 
ship for  pleasure,  discomfort  for  am- 
usement— for  a  little  while.  And 
doubtless  the  select  little  audience 
who  watch  the  play,  the  guides,  the 
trappers,  the  packers,  get  their  amuse- 
ment from  the  comedy. 

One  danger  is  this,  there  is  no  game 
like  it;  having  played  once  we  return 
always.  Those  who  die  in  the  Bro- 
therhood should  have  a  branch  of 
balsam  and  a  wreath  of  wood  smoke 
thrown  into  their  graves.  They  will 
need  these  things  on  the  other  side. 

All  of  which  explains  why  even  the 
war  could  not  kill  the  Annual  camp 
of  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada,  nor 
prevent  the  remnant  of  its  members 
trailing  in  from  all  the  wide  map  of 
America  to  the  heart  of  the  Rockies, 
to  keep  tryst  with  the  memories  of 
those  at  the  front. 

By  a  mosquito-ridden  trail,  making 
twelve  long  miles  up  to  the  boundary 


divide  between  British  Columbia  and 
Alberta  we  came  by  twos  and  threes 
into  the  main  camp.  That  camp 
with  its  savage  unexpected  notes  of 
colour  in  its  restless  line  of  national 
flags,  was  like  the  caravanserai  'whose 
Doorways  are  alternate  Night  and 
Day,'  in  that  people  never  seemed 
to  stay  above  an  hour  or  two.  They 
ate  and  slept  and  were  gone.  They 
might  recur;  sometimes  days  later  a 
face  would  reappear  unexpectedly  out 
of  the  hills  when  one  had  thought  it 
gone  out  for  good,  but  stay,  never. 
We  were  nomads;  very  often,  liter- 
ally as  the  wind  blew,  we  camped 
in  camp  or  camp;  for  the  main  camp 
was  sheltered,  the  other  exposed. 

Some  came  in  for  so  short  a  period 
that  one  was  tempted  to  believe  they 
came  for  the  mere  epicurean  pleasure 
of  the  first  night  round  the  fire,  the 
first  climb,  and,  having  had  it,  went. 
Indeed  it  were  almost  worth  it. 

There  are  few  things  more  satisfy- 
ing than  the  first  evening  in  the  open 
round  the  wide  fire.  The  eye  fol- 
lows the  ring  of  figures  about  the 
blaze — the  easy  lines  of  lassitude, 
the  fire-painted  harmonies  with  the 
vague  trees,  the  remote  sky;  the  in- 
constant light  shifts  from  the  steel 
of  an  iceaxe  to  a  girl's  bent  head, 
catches  the  handkerchief  at  a  man  s 
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throat,  and  the  glimmer  of  knitting 
needles. 

The  talk  flows,  idly,  disjointedly, 
and  there  are  only  three  subjects, 
the  mountains,  our  boots,  our  lood, 
which  is  after  all  but  fitting,  for  by 
these  three  only  we  live.  Specula- 
tion, adrift  among  these  skirtless 
girls,  these  collarless  men,  plays  mo- 
mently with  the  thought  that  per- 
haps for  this  little  time  we  are  thus 
garbed  and  thus  contented,  more 
truly  revealed  in  ourselves,  more 
candid  with  each  other,  more  known 
than  ever  we  may  be  to  friends  be- 
yond the  barrier  of  the  hills  in  the 
long  months  of  the  year. 

Someone  cries  "Music,"  and  pres- 
ently one  of  our  guides  unwraps  his 
concertina  and  plays  to  us,  gay  Swiss 
airs — so  happy  that  in  that  fire-made 
circle  with  the  darkness  ever  pressing 
in  on  it  they  gained  an  edge  of  pain. 
A  log  falls  out  of  the  central  blaze 
encroaching  perilously  on  that  inner 
domestic  ring  of  wet  boots  and  socks 
between  ourselves  and  the  heat,  and 
in  an  instant  we  are  all  plunging 
for  our  most  cherished  possessions, 
gold  and  diamonds  are  ot  no  account 
to  us  beside  these  singeing  socks  and 
greasy  boots.  Rescued,  we  bear  them 
tenderly  with  us  to  our  tents  for  fear 
of  the  porcupine  by  night,  crying 
good-night  as  we  go.  As  we  plunge 
into  that  illuminated  Chinese  lantern 
our  lit  tent  becomes  at  night  we 
tread  into  thick  balsam  boughs  ana 
sniff  happily.  That  smell  will  burn 
our  hearts  with  earth-desire  when- 
ever we  shall  meet  it  through  the 
years,  but  to-night  it  is  pure  content. 

Next  day  we  drifted  up  the  steep 
seven  hundred  feet  between  the  main 
camp  and  the  upper  camp  above 
Simpson  Pass — that  muddy  two  miles 
of  wood  and  lovely  pass  which  most 
of  us  trod  nearly  daily  became  dur- 
ing the  time  of  our  stay  a  barometer 
of  our  pace  and  condition.  How- 
ever wearily  at  the  end  of  a  day's 
tramping  we  turned  into  that  last 
stretch  between  the  camps  yet  in- 
stinctively watches  were  glanced  at 
and  speed  quickened  in  order  to 
cover  it  in  the  recognized  time;  and 
a  few  minutes  gained  pantingly  up 
the  last  muddy  hill  were  a  matter  of 
self  congratulation  in  no  way  im- 


paired by  the  sane  knowledge  that 
one  was  somewhat  of  a  fool — but 
then  no  one  is  very  sane  in  camp. 

The  upper  camp  was  a  thing  by 
itself.  There  was  about  it  an  atmos- 
phere of  austerity  which,  though 
utterly  at  variance  with  its  actual 
hospitality,  was  yet  its  most  subtle 
charm.  It  was  like  lodging  at  a 
monastery. 

Above  the  line  of  the  thick  woods 
while  still  within  the  shelter  of  the 
larches  the  little  camp  faced  on  blue 
water  and  open  moorland,  still  dead 
from  the  weight  of  the  snow.  Yet 
daily,  almost  hourly  it  looked,  flowers 
pushed  up  through  last  year's  wreck- 
age, through  the  snow  itself,  till  with- 
in a  week  of  our  first  coming  the 
brown  turf  was  green  and  gold.  Over 
one's  head,  vibrant  night  and  day  the 
scarlet  camp  flag  burnt  like  a  flame 
of  the  war,  and  everywhere  stark 
to  the  line  of  the  sky  rose  the  snow 
of  the  high  peaks.  We  changed  quar- 
ters and  lived  for  the  most  part  at  the 
upper  camp,  boasting  equally  our 
views  and  our  pastry. 

If  on  raw  evenings,  when  sleet  and 
an  inconstant  wind  chased  us  round 
and  round  the  fire,  we  regretted  the 
tree  guarded  quarters  of  the  main 
camp,  yet  in  the  early  mornings  when 
the  thin  wind  smelling  of  snow  and 
the  raw  earth  pushed  our  tent  flaps 
open,  we  murmured  the  old  lovely 
lie  concerning  "the  wind  on  the 
heath"  and  life  for  ever  and  thought 
we  believed  it. 

It  was  far  other  murmurings,  how- 
ever, that  came  to  our  lips  on  a 
morning  when  we  were  shaken  awake 
by  one  who  enquired  ceremoniously, 
"Am  I  right  in  believing  you  intend 
to  climb  Monarch  to-day?"  He  was 
right.  Reluctantly  we  unrolled  out 
of  the  balsam  scented  blankets,  shov- 
ed our  heads  out  of  the  tent  to  regard 
the  black  wall  of  Monarch  rising  to 
the  south  of  us,  and  speculated  whe- 
ther washing  when  the  ice  was  float- 
ing in  the  bucket  was  an  unnecessary 
luxury  or  a  necessary  hardship.  At 
that  hour  of  the  morning  mountain- 
eering seemed  something  less  than  a 
pleasure.  Pulling  on  our  cold  boots 
someone  meditated  aloud  that  should 
our  hearts  drop  into  them  during 
the  day,  as  seemed  not  improbable 
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we  being  all  untried  mountaineers, 
there  would  at  least  be  pienty  of 
room  for* them  there.  Undoubtedly 
that  was  why  we  were  told  to  bring 
large  boots. 

There  are  many  notable  views  in 
the  Rockies,  but  few  so  impressive 
as  those  to  be  found  on  the  face  of 
a  precipice  the  first  time  that  one 
climbs.  There  is  firstly  the  hand- 
some face  of  the  rock  a  foot  from 
one's  nose,  and  the  next  crack  where 
the  hand  can  take  hold.  There  is 
also  the  wild  perspective  and  the 
armour  plated  soles  of  the  guide 
above,  and  the  face  of  the  person 
beneath.  If  one  has  time  for  more 
there  is  a  view  over  one's  arm,  or 
between  one's  feet  of  a  lonely  world 
incredibly  distant  and  small.  In  its 
expanse  of  changing  colour  the  eye 
catches  on  an  alien  flick  of  red,  too 
tiny  almost  for  sight — the  flag  above 
the  camp. 

It  is  an  awesome  thing  to  be  for 
the  first  time  a  fly  on  a  wall,  but  it 
is  exhilarating  too. 

On  a  wide  ledge  the  guide  loosened 
a  stone  for  us  and  let  it  fall.  It  leapt 
clear  one  thousand — two  thousand 
feet,  then  struck  and  plunged  again 
in  a  foam  of  white  to  lose  itself  in 
the  depths  at  the  precipice  foot.  We 
thought  to  ourselves  brilliantly  that 
it  was  a  long  way  down,  a  long  way. 

We  turned  and  climbed  again  com- 
ing out  at  length  like  wanderers  in 
a  fairy  tale  to  an  unknown  world. 
The  mind  groping  helplessly  after 
adequate  expression  caught  at  a 
phrase  so  stereotyped  that  its  edge 
of  truth  was  blunted  and  it  refused 
to  cut  into  the  imagination. 

"A  sea  of  peaks!"  Most  true,  but 
no  such  ocean  as  the  eye  remembers. 
Rather,  perhaps,  such  a  sea  as  must 
have  risen  when  the  dry  land  first 
tore  through  the  unparted  waters, 
that  sea  struck  to  sudden  quiet  with 
the  frantic  foam  on  its  mad  crests, 
with  the  new  light  still  rawly  blue 
in  its  hollows.  We  might  have  wept; 
we  might  have  raved  foolish  and 
incoherent  things,  and  it  would  have 
been  fitting — in  art.  In  nature  we 
sat  down  and  ate  contentedly  and 
our  speech  went  in  this  fashion  : 

"Aren't  you,  hungry?  I  am.  I 
wonder  what  that  peak  is  to  the 


North  .  .  .  Isn't  it  a  view? — but 
why  is  it  always  gooseberry  jam? 
.  .  .  Cheese?  Yes,  lots  of  it.  Look 
at  the  light  on  that  snow  cornice. 
.  .  .  By  the  way,  do  your  boots  let 
the  snow  in?  Mine  .  .  .  the  nails." 
Wre  may  worship  nature  but  we  sing 
no  psalms. 

But  that  night  in  the  cook  tent  of 
the  upper  camp  we,  a  very  little 
company,  warm,  fed,  contentedly 
weary,  let  out  our  thoughts  and  led 
them  far  through  the  countries  of 
literature  and  imagination,  now  the 
one  and  now  the  other  the  guide,  by 
paths  we  loved.  Over  across  the 
stove,  Jim,  the  Chinese  cook,  dozed 
in  heaven  knows  what  alien  world — 
it  left  no  mark  upon  his  blank,  bene- 
volent face,  and  outside  the  wind  and 
sleet  beat  heavily  on  the  canvas  and 
among  the  larches  overhead.  A 
packer  drifted  in  out  of  the  night, 
the  rain  dripping  from  his  heavy 
fur  snaps,  and  we  asked  him  ques- 
tions, foolish  tourist  questions,  that 
he  answered  courteously  without  a 
smile.  "The  most  dangerous  animal 
in  the  mountains?"  "The  rivers,  un- 
doubtedly the  rivers."  He  told  us 
tragic  tales.  One  saw  the  green, 
snarling  snow  water — alive — a  dan- 
gerous animal  that  took  its  yearly 
toll. 

A  very  perfect  day,  perfectly 
finished;  and  we  were  Active  Mem- 
bers of  the  A.  C.  C. 

Somewhere  within  the  following 
week  we  went  to  Shadow  Lake.  Just 
when  I  doubt  few  could  have  said, 
the  very  days  lose  their  names  in 
Camp,  we  reverted  unconsciously  to 
the  primitive  and  counted  by  hap- 
penings only — and  that  is  the  truer 
count. 

Shadow  Lake,  under  Mount  Ball 
was  a  two  days'  expedition,  and,  ow- 
ing to  weather  conditions  though 
twice  attempted  from  Camp,  it  had 
not  yet  been  accomplished.  A  day's 
journey  out  we  made  a  flying  camp — 
a  mushroom  growth  of  canvas,  a  blue 
drift  of  smoke,  a  smell  of  frying  bacon. 

As  we  sat  down  to  that  same  bacon 
someone  made  the  discovery  that  we 
were  an  unlucky  number,  and  turned 
on  our  guide  with  some  laughing  en- 
quiry as  "to  his  acceptance  of  the 
situation.    He — Crusoe  reincarnate- 
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the  melancholy  of  that  dead  life  still 
stamped  on  his  face,  stared  at  us  a 
moment,  then  half  reluctant  of  ex- 
pression "Well.  .  .  .it  cannot  help." 
He  turned  back  to  cutting  bread. 
Through  that  economical  reply  ran 
the  forked  lightning  of  superstition 
and  fatalism,  recurrent  forces,  wher- 
ever men's  work  brings  them  in  close 
contact  with  the  dangerous  edge  of 
nature. 

There  were  singing  birds  at  that 
camping  ground,  the  only  place  we 
heard  them  in  all  the  mountains.  At 
sundown  they  sang  thin  and  sweet 
in  this  last  wood  beneath  the  snows. 

We  went  up  next  day  through  the 
Haiduk  Pass,  where  the  low  hanging 
clouds  caught  and  bridged  the  rocks 
above  our  heads.  A  mountain  goat 
had  crossed  the  snow  shortly  before 
us  but  tactlessly  had  not  waited  our 
arrival.  Once"  over  the  divide  we 
descended  by  the  Haiduk  Lake,  a 
monotype  in  grey  and  white,  most 
desolate,  to  open  valleys  of  wood  and 
meadow,  where  we  delayed  a  while  to 
chase  a  porcupine  up  a  tree. 

A  porcupine  seen  for  the  first  time 
is  an  improbable  looking  affair.  In 
regarding  him  one  is  reminded  of  that 
gentleman  who,  towards  the  end  of  a 
long  evening,  saw  a  rat  run  across  the 
room.  After  a  pregnant  pause  he 
turned  to  his  companions;  "I  know 
what  you're  all  thinking;  you  thought 
I  saw  a  rat — but  I  didn't."  One  feels 
rather  that  way  towards  the  porcu- 
pine. Even  if  one  believes  in  him 
there  still  remains  the  impression  that 
tie  is  unfinished,  that  he  must  have 
fallen  off  the  table  and  escaped  out 
of  the  door  before  Dame  Nature  had 
quite  finished  with  him. 

Leaving  our  particular  porcupine 
we  drifted  on  patiently,  hopping  over 
burns  like  a  long  row  of  decrepit 
grasshoppers,  till  the  waters  grew  too 
big  for  any  jumping,  and  after  a  slow 
struggle  through  thick  timber,  we 
came  out  on  the  borders  of  Shadow 
Lake  itself.  The  substance  of  that 
shadow  was  the  white  mountain  that 
sprang  sheer  from  the  green  water 
and  was  crested  again  with  green 
glacier,  as  a  wave  turns  over  and 
shows  the  light  beneath  the  foam. 
There  are  so  many  beauties  hidden 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Rockies  that  eye 


and  mind  are  apt  to  grow  confused 
in  afterthought,  remembering  only 
that  beauty  was  everywhere,  but  this 
particular  picture  remains  clear  cut 
through  a  certain  splendid  simplicity; 
the  towering  whiteness  with  the  light 
in  its  crest,  the  peacock  lake  at  its 
foot. 

We  ate,  and  turned  up  the  hill  face 
reluctantly,  but  it  was  long  past  noon, 
and  even  our  guide  said  we  had  far 
to  go  which,  from  him  was  a  porten- 
tous admission.  Dusk  found  us 
crawling  up  the  last  valley  between 
ourselves  and  camp.  As  part  of  a 
canvas  to  be  entitled  "Refugees"  we 
might  have  been  effective;  otherwise 
— However,  we  were  within  two  miles 
of  Camp,  so  we  trudged  on  stubborn- 
ly, believing  in  supper. 

A  little  wind  came  up  to  meet  us 
and  on  it  came  a  fog,  a  thick  fog,  and 
in  five  minutes  it  was  night.  We  made 
camp  where  we  were,  there  was  noth- 
ing else  for  it;  till  we  had  light  we 
were  lost.  We  lit  a  great  fire  and, 
except  that  we  were  short  of  food, 
had  nothing  to  complain  of.  Head  to 
heel  we  slept  a  complete  necklace 
about  the  fire.  When  we  grew  cold 
on  the  off-fire  side,  or  were  kicked 
a  shade  too  insistently  by  the  next 
pair  of  iron  studded  boots,  we  woke, 
gazed  round  us  with  a  general  air  of 
lunacy,  and  conversed  with  those  in 
the  same  case  as  ourselves.  There 
was  only  one  subject,  the  thing  we 
should  like  to  eat  if  we  had  the  chance. 
— that  varied  from  a  cinnamon  bun 
to  a  beefsteak  pie.  Meantime  we  ate 
a  limited  quantity  of  acid  drops,  a 
pleasing  but  hardly  nourishing  form 
of  food,  and  there  was  glycerine  for 
anyone  who  fancied  it. 

It  was  a  quaint  enough  scene;  the 
close  walls  of  the  fog  shutting  us  in, 
the  sprawling  figures  of  the  sleepers, 
our  own  sleep-drugged  faces  in  the 
firelight  as  we  sat  talking  disjointedly 
falling  asleep  again  between  whiles. 

Dawn  brought  nothing  save  a 
lightening  of  the  walls.  As  far  as 
locality  went  we  might  have  been 
anywhere  on  the  Canadian  map;  the 
land  sloped  up  hill  and  vanished 
completely  within  fifty  yards;  here 
and  there  a  tree  showed  up  as  sub- 
stantial as  a  cast  shadow.  But  our 
guide  rounded  us  up  like  a  hen  with  a 
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lot  of  chickens  and  plunged  into  the 
v  mist,  we  cheeping  disconsolately  at 
his  heels. 

Somewhere  in  that  featureless  void 
his  trained  senses  took  hold,  he  tried 
hither  and  yon. — Have  you  ever  seen 
a  good  dog  working  after  a  wounded 
bird  it  cannot  see? — Then  he  turned 
on  his  following:  "Coom  along;  we 
go  home;  twenty  minutes."  He 
plunged  through  the  blank  world,  for 
once  regardless  of  the  speed  of  his 
following  who  strung  out  instantly,  a 
thin  frieze  of  ghosts  against  the  fog, 
and  inside  the  promised  time  we  were 
clamouring  before  the  cook  tent  de- 
manding "breakfast!  breakfast!"  of 
our  smiling,  unworried  cook. 

There  were  other  days  of  sunshine 
and  most  hot  endeavour,  or  idleness, 
equally  content. 

There  was  a  grey  morning  when  we 
massed  about  the  fire  at  the  upper 


camp  and  listened  to  the  director's 
strong  voice  reading  out  the  message 
that  would  go  from  us  to  those  others 
also  of  "Us",  now  in  the  trenches. 
Afterwards  there  was  a  silence  a  five 
minutes'  quietude,  prearranged  across 
the  seas  in  which  we  in  peace  and, 
they  in  war  should  think  together 
should  become  for  a  moment  one 
camp. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  struggling  with 
the  problems  of  thought  transference 
for  the  space  of  five  minutes  has  in 
him  the  element  of  humour,  and  yet — 
outside  through  the  trees  the  flag 
strained  and  snapped  in  the  gusts  of 
the  wind,  the  woodash  swirled  up  from 
the  fire  and  settled  on  us  standing 
motionless.  If  we  had  not  vision,  as 
they  must  have  had  vision,  remem- 
bering the  mountains,  the  smoke  of 
past  fires,  yet,  at  the  least,  we  were  in 
ourselves  a  memorial.  They  might 
remember,  but  we  could  not  forget. 
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Acting  on  the  earnest  suggestion  of  Mr. 
F.  W.  Godsal,  a  keen  member  of  the  Club, 
the  Pincher  Creek  Town  Council  is  petition- 
ing the  Superintendent  of  Dominion  Parks 
to  build  a  road  in  the  little  known  Waterton 
Lakes  Park  for  a  distance  of  about  six  miles 
up  Mill  Creek  to  render  access  easy  to  Mount 
Windsor,  long  known  as  Castle  Mountain 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  surroundings 
of  the  mountain  are  beautiful  and  well  worth 
exploring. 

The  trail  cut  by  the  Parks  authorities  at 
Banff  from  the  Middle  Hot  Springs  to  the 
Cave  and  Basin  has  been  much  used  and 
greatly  appreciated  this  summer.  It  is  a 
charming  walk  through  the  trees  and  cuts  off 
more  than  a  mile  of  dusty  road.  It  has  cer- 
tainly been  successful  in  attracting  many 
more  bathers  to  the  lower  baths. 

Professor  Holway  of  Minneapolis,  and  Dr. 
Gilmour  again  went  to  the  Northern  Rockies 
this  summer.  Last  year  they  were  turned 
back  when  within  little  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Longstaff. 
This  year  they  made  it,  in  all  kinds  of  wea- 
ther: sunshine,  fog,  hail,  snow,  rain,  thunder 
and  lightning;  and  a  rainbow  graced  them 
late  in  the  day.  They  then  proceeded  to 
the  Cariboo  mountains  which  are  unmapped 
and  except  by  a  rare  trapper,  unknown, 
Professor  Holway  found  the  region  most 
fascinating  and  hopes  to  spend  two  months 
in  it  next  summer.  He  is  preparing  an  article 
on  his  experiences  for  next  year's  Canadian 
Alpine  Journal. 


Another  member  of  the  Club  has  been 
awarded  the  Military  Cross  for  bravery  in 
battle,  Captain  George  M.  Smith,  formerly 
lecturer  in  Modern  History  at  Toronto  Uni- 
versity. He  has  been  an  enthusiastic  mem- 
ber of  the  Club  since  1909,  and  was  in  Camp 
when  war  was  declared  in  1914. 

The  Western  Vice-President  of  the  Club, 
Major  W.  W.  Foster  of  Victoria,  has  been 
awarded  the  D.S.O.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  he  had  a  commission  in  the  B.C. 
Horse  which  was  later  merged  in  the  2nd 
C.M.R.  After  taking  special  training  he 
became  grenade  officer  with  the  C.E.F. 
Four  months  ago  he  was  given  his  Majority 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  "C"  Company. 
He  is  an  enthusiastic  mountaineer  and  was 
one  of  the  party  which  conquered  Mt.  Robson 
in  1913. 

In  the  last  issue  ol  "L'Echo  des  Alpes" 
the  organ  of  the  French  speaking  sections  of 
the  Swiss  Alpine  Club,  is  an  account  of  an 
accident  arising  in  a  most  strange  way.  Three 
young  men  were  climbing,  roped  together 
properly  and  all  seemed  well.  Suddenly  the 
rope  broke  and  all  three  fell  some  distance. 
Fortunately  the  most  serious  damage  was  a 
broken  wrist.  On  examining  the  rope  which 
was  nearly  new,  it  was  found  that  instead 
of  being  marked  with  the  usual  red  thread 
the  centre  had  been  liberally  dyed  black 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  such  as  is  used  for  mark- 
ing linen.  The  caustic  qualities  had  acted 
on  the  hemp  and  the  centre  oi  the  rope  was 
decayed. 


ATTU  ISLAND,  Alaska,  is  farther  west  of 
San  Francisco  than  that  city  is  west  of 
Eastport,  Maine.  To  the  average  Am- 
erican or  Canadian  the  very  name  is  synony- 
mous with  gold  and  glaciers,  but  of  the  coun- 
try itself  he  knows  less  than  of  any  other 
spot  on  the  continent.  He  doesn't  realize 
that  Alaska  contains  fiords  equal  to  those 
of  Norway,  that  Alaska  contains  more  than 
two  hundred  immense  and  unmatched  gla- 
ciers, some  of  them  near  neighbors  to  active 
volcanoes,  such  as  Wrangell,  whose  smok- 
ing summit  forms  the  eastern  end  of  a  chain 
of  living  and  dead  lava  peaks  a  thousand 
miles  long.  Nor  does  he  realize  the  climatic 
variations  that  are  to  be  found  in  Alaska, 
where  the  coldest  month  of  Sitka  is  no  colder 


than  that  of  St.  Louis,  the  warmest  '  month 
of  San  Francisco  and  Juneau  are  of  identical 
record;  and  yet  Point  Barrow,  on  its  northern 
fringe,  is  300  miles  within  the  Arctic  Circle 
and  has  no  sun  for  forty  days  out  of  every 
year. 

Leaving  Vancouver  in  a  comfortable  Can- 
adian Pacific  "Princess"  steamer,  the  traveller 
wakes  next  morning  to  his  first  view  of  the 
typical  and  wonderfully  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  solemn  fiord  country.  Sevmour  Nar- 
rows ushers  him  into  smooth,  island-dotted 
waters  that  lead  to  Alert  Bay,  where  he 
may  see  fifty-foot  totem  poles  and  a  modern 
hospital  by  the  cedar  lodges  of  the  Kwakiutls. 

At  evening  time  Queen  Charlotte  Sound 
is  reached  and  for  the  first  and  only  occa- 
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sion  during  the  trip  the  vessel  rides  open 
water  while  the  whale  spouts  in  the  offing 
and  the  basking  shark  lies  in  the  last  sun- 
shine. 

River  Inlet,  Namu,  Bella  Bella,  Milbank 
Sound,  Finlayson  Channel,  they  all  slip  by 
in  the  night  as  the  ship  steams  northward.. 
Morning  brings  Swanson  Bay,  where  there 
is  an  immense  mill  turning  Douglas  firs  into 
paper  pulp. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Skeena  a  fleet  of  sal- 
mon boats  is  encountered  and  passengeis 
leave  for  many  points  on  the  river,  which 
is  navigable  for  180  miles. 

Cape  Fox  marks  the  southern  point  of 
Alaska  and  soon  Ketchikan  is  reached,  a 
modern  town  solidly  planted  on  the  most 
difficult  of  hilly  ground.  Copper  has  made 
Ketchikan,  but  the  tourist  will  perhaps  be 
more  interested  in  the  vanishing  Indian  with 
his  woven  baskets  than  in  the  advancing 
miner. 

Wrangell  Narrows  is  a  fascinating  and 
pulseless  shadowland,  where  the  vessel  goes 
too  slowly  through  the  widening  channel  to 
break  the  reflection  of  the  midnight  sun 
in  the  solemn  northern  waters.  At  the  end 
of  the  passage  glaciers  are  sighted  for  the 
first  time.  These  huge  and  awe-inspiring 
ice  are  characteristic  of  Alaska.  In  Sum- 
dum  Bay  a  hundred  or  more  may  be  seen 


along  the  walls.  The  scenery  is  of  the  wild- 
est description  and  the  plunging  bergs  keep 
the  fiord  roaring  like  some  vast  foundry  of 
the  gods.  Farther  north,  the  Taku  Glacier 
stretches  a  mile  wide  along  Taku  Bay,  the 
largest  of  forty-five  ice  streams  emptying 
their  gorgeous  colored  bergs  in  the  path  of 
the  steamer. 

At  the  bottom  of  a  sheer  3,000  foot  moun- 
tain, Juneau  has  ensconsed  itself  as  the 
capital  of  Alaska,  and  is  a  well-built  city, 
although  there  couldn't  be  found  a  naturally 
level  spot  on  which  to  place  a  single  large 
building.  The  townspeople  are  up-to-date, 
phenomenally  healthy  and  entirely  sane 
despite  the  rush  created  past  of  the  district 
and  its  present  dependence  on  gold  mining. 

After  leaving  Juneau  there  is  an  all-day 
trip  up  Lynn  Canal  to  Skagway,  the  end 
of  the  journey  and  the  best-known  town 
in  Alaska.  In  the  wild  days  of  '98,  Skagway 
was  the  door  through  which  all  trail-hitters 
struck  for  the  gold  fields,  taking  the  line  of 
the  present  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Railway. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  steamers  remain  long 
enough  for  the  passengers  to  take  the  road 
as  far  as  White  Pass,  or  up  to  White  Horse, 
if  a  sufficient  number  wish  to  explore  the 
dizzy  peaks,  the  terrific  gorges  and  sound- 
ing glaciers  of  the  north  country.  The 
round  trip  from  Vancouver  lasts  nine  days. 


THE  LOST  CABIN  MINE  OF 
CALCHAS  CREEK 

MIKE  JAY 


IT'S  away  up  the  cold  Klondike. 
To  be  exact,  Calchas  Lake  is  in  the 
Yukon  country,  and  the  lost  Cabin 
Mine  is  somewhere  along  the  little  stream 
that  flows  out  of  the  lake  into  the  Pelley 
River.  The  Pelley  joins  the  Louis  at  Fort 
Selkirk  to  form  the  Yukon  River  and — the 
geography  class  now  adjourns. 

Take  it  from  me,  Cheechako,  that  vast 
Northland  is  just  chuck  full  of  all  kinds  of 
weird  stories.  Yep,  all  kinds  of  'em.  Every 
town  in  it  just  brims  over  with  tales  of  hid- 
den rich  gulches,  legends  of  lost  little  pay 
creeks  where  nuggets  gleam  in  the  sun  and 
mythical  tiny  valleys  where  the  grass  roots 
spring  from  virgin  gold  dust. 

But  Jim  Stephens — yes  Stephens  is  the  way 
he  spelt  it;  he  hadn't  anything  better  in  the 
way  of  a  handle  than  just  that,  though  he 
looked  like  your  imaginary  picture  of  Alaska 
Jack — Jim  Stephens  certainly  did  have  the 
cussedest  and  queerest  and  weirdest  tale  of 
the  great  white  Northland  that  beat  all  the 
millions  and  millions  of  tales  ever  told  both 
by  the  men  who  "panned  the  speckled  sand" 
and  the  men  who  had  the  sand  to  write 
Klondike  stories  without  ever  going  farther 
north  than  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


We  were  gathered  in  the  dingv  office  of  a 
morning  newspaper  in  a  Pacific  Coast  city 
that  real  estate  promoters  libelously  term  the 
"Gateway  of  the  Yukon".  Hansbrough  once 
of  Virginia,  but  now  a  big  game  hunter  and 
Northland  trader,  lounged  nehind  the  cob- 
web of  a  cigarette.  Big  Jim  Stephens  liter- 
ally filled  the  rest  of  a  small  city  room,  and 
between  short  snappy  puffs  of  an  abnormally 
stunted  clay  pipe  he  told  the  graphic  story 
of  the  finding  ot  the  Lost  Cabin  Mine  of 
Calchas  Lake. 

Oh,  yes,  you  want  to  know  what  Jim  looked 
like.  Well,  he  upheld  the  traditions  laid 
down  by  moving  picture  producers  of  Rex 
Beach's  stories.  He  had  on  a  stiff  brim 
Stetson  hat,  a  long  rain  coat  and  high  sur- 
veyor's shoes.  His  face  was  rather  florid;  he 
had  a  broken  nose  and  rather  large  gray  eyes 
that  could  cover  long  distances.  One  look 
at  Jim  and  you  got  a  mental  photograph  of 
leagues  on  leagues  of  white  wastes  of  the  grim 
North  stretching  into  a  back  ground  for  him 
and — you  get  the  idea?  Alright,  here's  Jim's 
story. 

"Say  listen"  drawled  Jim  in  the  manner  of 
a  Mississippi  river  man"  some  of  these 
modern  inventions  ain't  near  so  modern  as 
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they  make  'em  out  to  be.  I  recollect  back  in 
'98  when — "  he  stopped  to  light  his  pipe  again. 

"Laduc  and  me,"  he  continued  puffing  the 
pipe  with  satisfaction,  "Laduc's  a  French- 
Canadian — hit  the  trail  of  the  lost  Cabin 
Mine  of  Calchas  Lake. 

"It  come  about  September  time  and  found 
us  in  Fort  Selkirk  on  the  Yukon.  We  were 
putting  in  time  waiting  for  the  summer  batch 
of  prospectors  to  show  up  with  their  finds. 
The  camp  you  see,  has  a  mining  recorder's 
office  and  all  the  prospectors  dropped  in  to 
register.  Every  time  a  couple  made  camp, 
we'd  pump  them  as  to  what  they  had  run 
across  in  their  trips.  In  this  way  we  hoped 
to  get  in  early  on  a  stampede  to  new  diggins." 

"One  afternoon  near  sundown,  we  made 
out  a  fellow  poling  a  raft  down  the  Pelley 
river.  There  hadn't  been  any  prospectors 
in  for  a  couple  of  days  so  when  Laduc  and  I 
saw  this  fellow  was  in  difficulty  we  put  out 
and  helped  him  in." 

"He  was  an  Englishman  about  six  foot  tall, 
but  he  was  a  gentleman."  Jim  said  it  as  if 
few  Englishmen  were  gentlemen,  then  went 
on:  "He  thanked  us  courteously  and  asked 
right  off,  as  to  when  the  next  steamer  out 
would  be  along." 

"  'Oh,  in  a  day  or  two'  we  tells  him  and 
then  he  informed  us  that  he's"  in  a  hurry  to 
get  out  of  the  country.  Our  suspicions  were 
aroused.  Laduc  asks  him  if  he's  been  out  on 
a  prospecting  trip." 

"He  makes  an  evasive  answer.  He  says 
he  has  and  again  that  he  hasn't." 

"  'Well  did  you  go  out  on  a  hunting  trip?' 
That's  our  next  question. 

"  'No'  he  says  sort  of  sad.  Then  he  re- 
fuses to  talk  and  we  decided  to  wait  a  while 
before  pumping  him  further. 

"So  we  invited  him  up  to  the  camp  for 
supper,  Laduc,  having  been  a  French  chef 
once  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  fixed  up 
a  skookum  supper  that  sure  tickled  that 
Englishman's  palate.  For  remember,  that 
stranger  has  been  out  in  the  woods  all  sum- 
mer, living  on  Alaska's  National  food  and 
baked  beans  is  apt  to  get  tiresome  when  you 
have  it  day  in  and  day  out  for  a  couple  of 
months." 

"By  and  by  when  the  dishes  are  cleared 
from  the  table  and  our  pipes  are  lit  and  we're 
sitting  around  the  fire,  Laduc  gave  me  the 
high  sign  and  we  eased  another  question  about 
the  prospecting  trip  into  the  stranger." 

"Well,  about  that  time  he's  feeling  sort  of 
set-up  and  comfy  after  that  kind  of  a  meal  and 
he  starts  to  talk." 

"  'You  fellows'  he  says"  have  been  pretty 
good  to  me  and  treated  me  handsome  and  so 
if  you  promise  not  to  laugh  and  not  think  it 
mnny  I'll  tell  you  what  it  was  I  went  after, 
in  this  woods  this  past  summer."  " 

"And  then  he  starts  in  and  gives  us  the 
darndest  story  you  ever  heard.  It  concerns 
mostly  his  relatives  and  the  whole  thing  works 
around  an  uncle  of  his  that  was  once  in  the 
Yukon  and  who  by  the  way  was  the  original 
discoverer  of  the  mine  on  Calchas  Lake  and — 
well  here's  the  story  he  told  us  from  the  be- 
ginning." 

"This  stranger's  uncle,  it  seems  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  science  or  something  like  that  in  a 


big  English  University,  many  many  years 
ago,  long  before  Klondkie  was  ever  dreamed." 

"And  this  uncle  is  more  than  a  professor. 
He's  a  mixture  between  an  inventor  and  a 
scientist.  He  dabbles  in  these  scientific 
experiments  but  in  order  to  support  himself 
he  teaches  jp.  the  University.  He's  still  a 
pretty  young  chap  for  a  professor,  when  he 
meets  up  with  a  beautiful  lady  who  like  him- 
self is  a  scientific  experimenter.  She's  a  sort 
ol  Madam  Curie,  you  sav.vy,  and  all  this 
scientific  stuff  is  just  bread  and  cheese  for  her. 
Well,  she  just  naturally  catches  the  pro- 
fessor's eye.  The  outcome  is  as  plain  as  false 
teeth  in  a  glass  ol  water,  for  the  professor  falls 
in  love  with  her  and  the  lady  tumbles  to  the 
professor  and  the  showdown  is  that  the  two 
get  married. 

Then  begins  a  real  happy  life  for  both  of 
them.  The  professor  goes  on  teaching  and 
when  he's  not  teaching  the  two  of  them  are 
together  experimenting  with  his  scientific 
junk.  They  sure  do  enjoy  it  till  by  and  by 
they  got  so  that  without  each  other  life 
looks  like  the  color  of  black  velvet.  And  the 
funny  thing  is  that  the  longer  they  live  toget- 
her the  deeper  grows  their  love  so  you  can 
figure  it  out  that  their  marriage  was  out  of  the 
ordinary." 

"One  day  the  professor's  wife  falls  sick. 
The  old  chap  is  sure  distracted.  For  a  time 
he  thinks  it  just  a  slight  ailment  but  after 
a  while  he's  forced  to  call  in  the  family 

physician. 

The  old  family  doc  looks  into  the  case, 
fingers  his  watch-chain  and  shakes  his  head 
omniously.  He's  stumped.  So  he  recom- 
mends specialists. 

Though  the  professor's  income  is  no  duke's 
heritage  the  old  boy's  game  and  he  says  to  go 
ahead  and  spare  no  expense.  The  specialists 
come  and  fool  around  and  by  and  by  bring 
in  a  verdict  to  the  effect  that  the  lady  is  down 
with  an  incurable  disease.  They  consider- 
ately give  her  just  so  many  weeks  to  live. 

With  the  truth  staring  him  in  the  face,  the 
old  professor  begins  to  see  that  he  must  lose 
his  beloved  wife,  So  he  sets  to  work  des- 
perately to  use  every  bit  of  his  power  as  a 
scientist  to  keep  her  with  him  on  earth  as 
long  as  possible.  But  all  his  varied  know- 
ledge isn't  worth  much.  His  wife  finally  dies 
in  his  arms  calling  on  him  to  save  her  from  the 
clutching  hands  of  death. 

Well  after  his  wife's  dead  and  buried  the 
professor  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  him- 
self. For  a. while  he's  very  quiet  and  goes 
about  his  work  in  a  sort  of  half-dazed  con- 
dition. By  and  by  the  very  sight  of  the 
laboratory  where  he  once  worked  with  her, 
the  house  where  they  lived  and  loved  together 
and  everything  that  reminds  him  of  her  just 
sends  him  crazy.  His  love  had  been  deep 
and  his  sorrow  was  deeper.  In  fact  it  was 
too  much  to  bear.  In  a  wise  moment  the 
relatives  persuade  the  professor  to  resign  his 
post  and  to  get  away  from  the  scenes  so  dear 
to  her  memory.  So  he  manages  to  grab  a 
job  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Traders  Company 
of  the  great  North-west. 

"Then  the  old  boy  closes  up  the  house 
which  is  no  longer  a  home  to  him;  packs  up 
his  precious  inventions  and  that's  the  last  his 
relatives  hear  of  him  for  the  next  twenty 
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years  or  so.  He's  almost  forgotten  when  he 
suddenly  re-appears  in  London  dressed  in 
rags.  He's  dirty,  unkempt  and  half-savage 
and  the  relatives  aren't  interested  till  they 
learn  he's  carrying  a  poke  of  gold-dust  worth 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  Gold  dust  was  rare 
in  England  in  those  days  and  this  makes  his 
relatives  suddenly  become  solicitious  about 
his  welfare. 

"He's  in  London  for  maybe,  three  days  and 
then,  presto!  the  professor  and  the  twenty 
thousand  pounds  disappear  like  magic. 
Enquiry  at  his  rooms  brings  no  news  of  his 
whereabouts.  The  relatives  institute  a  fever- 
ish search  for  the  owner  of  the  twenty  thous- 
and pounds. 

"Five  days  later  he  turned  up  in  a  sani- 
tarium suffering  from  the  effects  of  what  ap- 
parently had  been  one  big  skookum  carousal. 
Investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  home 
which  had  been  closed  up  twenty  years  before 
by  the  professor  has  been  broken  into  and  the 
entire  place  wrecked.  The  relatives  put  two 
and  two  together  and  figured  it  out  that  the 
professor  had  re-visited  the  scenes  of  his 
happy  days  and  the  place  had  brought  such 
vivid  memories  of  his  wife  that  the  shock  had 
unhinged  his  mind  causing  him  to  go  mad 
with  such  terrible  results.  From  then  on 
the  professor  stayed  in  the  sanitarium  and 
most  of  the  time  was  kept  in  a  strait-jacket. 

"One  day  he  shows  signs  of  lucidity.  He 
calls  for  his  nephew,  the  same  fellow  that's 
telling  us  the  story." 

"To  the  nephew,  the  old  professor  un- 
burdens himself  and  tells  a  story  of  a  mine  in 
the  Yukon  from  which  came  the  gold  dust  he 
brought  to  London.  He  also  tells  of  a  cabin 
built  on  the  shores  of  Calchas  Lake.  Next 
he  draws  a  map  of  the  Yukon  country  and 
shows  where  this  mysterious  gold  mine  is 
located.  He  marks  the  spot  near  the  mouth 
of  the  lake  where  his  cabin  is  said  to  stand 
and  he  tells  the  youngster  that  in  that  lonely 
cabin  in  the  wilds  of  the  Great  North-west 
will  be  found  all  the  greatest  inventions  of  the 
age." 

"The  nephew  is  eager  to  question  the  aged 
man  farther  but  a  casual  remark  about  the 
oeaa  wife  sets  the  professor  mad  and  he  almost 
kills  the  young  chap  before  the  guards  come  ' 
to  the.  rescue.  The  nephew  stays  around 
hoping  to  have  another  talk  with  the  pro- 
fessor during  a  lucid  interval  but  the  waiting 
is  in  vain.  The  old  man  dies  raving  of  his 
wife's  voice  calling,  calling  to  him  for  help." 

"So  that's  how  it  was  that  this  young 
Englishman  came  to  be  in  Fort  Selkirk  in  the 
fall  of  that  year." 

It  seems  he  had  put  in  the  whole  summer 
in  the  woods  searching  for  the  lost  cabin  and 
the  mine  on  the  creek  that  flowed  out  of 
Calchas  Lake  into  the  Pelley  River.  His 
search  had  been  fruitless.  He  told  us  in 
detail  how  he  had  gone  up  the  Pelley  looking 
along  the  north  side  for  a  stream  that  flowed 
from  a  lake  such  as  his  uncle  had  described  to 
him.  Now,  he  was  disgusted  with  the  whole 
idea  and  was  positive  that  the  map  had  been 
a  wild  dream  of  the  professor's  and  that  no 
such  cabin,  no  such  lake,  and  no  such  mine  or 
creek  existed." 

"We  admitted  that  in  all  probability  he  was 
right.    We  had  been  over  part  of  that  coun- 


try some  years  previous  on  a  prospecting  trip 
and  couldn't  recollect  any  lake  such  as  he 
described. 

"However,  when  the  Englishman  got  away 
on  the  "out"  boat  the  next  day  we  gladly 
accepted  the  map  he  presented  to  us  prior  to 
his  jumping  the  steamer." 

"Then  Laduc  turned  to  me  and  said  'We 
find  that  lake,  Jeem,  by  Gar'  and  I  agreed 
that  we  would  take  a  try  at  it.  Thus  it  was 
that  late  in  the  fall  we  hit  the  trail  of  the 
Lost  Cabin  Mine  of  Calchas  Lake." 

"Instead  of  going  up  the  River,  like  the 
young  fellow  had  done  and  keeping  an  eye 
open  for  a  stream  that  flowed  from  a  lake, 
Laduc  and  I  took  to  the  hills  along  the 
northern  water-shed  of  the  Pelley.  WTell, 
we  hit  the  trail  for  fair.  Three  days  and 
nights  we  put  in  up  and  down  the  ioughest 
country  that  God  ever  made.  Big  game 
was  fairly  plentiful  but  of  a  lake  of  any  kind 
we  caught  no  sign.  Finally  one  morning  we 
made  out  in  the  distance  a  long  line  of  grey 
against  the  green  background  on  the  valley's 
slope.  Laduc  swore  it  was  nothing  more  than 
a  fogbank  and  I  admitted  that  it  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  mirage.  With  a  tightening  of 
our  hearts  we  pushed  on.  It  looked  to  us  that 
the  end  of  the  trail  was  in  sight  at  last.  Late 
that  afternoon  we  topped  another  peak  and 
made  out  the  long  mountain  lake,  nestling  in 
the  cool  green  hollows  far,  far  below  us  like  a 
slim  thread  of  quicksilver. 

"Then  we  started  down  through  that  for- 
est. Well,  I've  been  through  some  hell- 
country  but  going  through  that  dense  brush 
down  towards  the  lake's  edge  was  the  worst 
I  ever  struck.  For  two  days  we  stumbled  and 
fell  over  logs  and  into  pitfalls,it  looked  like 
the  very  woods  were  against  us  getting  to  that 
lake." 

"Well,  one  morning  we  broke  cover  and 
stood  on  the  green  sloping  shores  of  what  I 
firmly  believe  is  the  most  beautiful  lake  in 
the  world.  You  can  talk  of  Killarney  but 
Calchas  Lake  has  it  beaten  forty  ways  to 
breakfast." 

"We  judged  it  about  twelve  miles  long  and 
a  couple  of  miles  wide.  It  lay  in  the  bosom 
of  that  quiet  valley  like  a  lost  blue  pearl. 
And  the  setting.  Never  had  a  pearl  more 
finer  setting.  Sheer  from  the  water's  edge 
rose  the  giant  white  peaks  with  their  green 
bases  of  great  pines  that  trooped  in  scattered 
array  around  the  shores  of  the  lake  like  a  vast 
invading  army.  I  never  hope  to  look  upon 
a  grander  sight  than  Calchas  Lake  at  sun- 
rise." 

"Well,  now  we  had  found  the  lake.  The 
next  thing  was  to  find  that  cabin,  if  such  a 
thing  there  was.  We  hit  along  the  edge  of 
the  lake;  sometimes  walking  on  the  pebbled 
beach  and  sometimes  stepping  softly  along 
the  close  cut  grass  that  lay  like  a  great  green 
carpet  through  the  mansions  of  Pines. 
Honestly,  the  more  we  saw  of  the  place  the 
more  I  imagined  it  to  be  a  great  park  and  I 
fully  expected  to  see  at  any  moment  a  sign 
telling  us  to  "Keep  off  the  Grass." 

"It  was  like  going  through  the  longest 
church  in  the  world;  that's  how  it  felt  to  walk 
between  those  columns  upon  columns  of 
straight  giant  pines.  In  places  you  could 
look  down  aisles  a  mile  long,  carpeted  with 
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grass  and  fragrant  with  the  incense  of  the 
pine  cones.  It  got  on  Laduc's  nerves  so  much 
that  he  thought  he  was  in  church  and  un- 
consciously took  off  his  hat.  That  will  give 
you  an  impression  of  what  it  meant  to  travel 
the  trail  along  Calchas  Lake." 

"We  pushed  on  till  noon.  Then  we  cooked 
a  silent  meal  and  struck  along.  All  afternoon 
we  kept  going  at  a  fair  clip;  our  eyes  straining 
•  around  each  point  for  a  sight  of  the  cabin. 

"Just  about  nightfall,  when  I  began  to 
think  of  suggesting  to  Laduc  that  we  pitch 
camp,  we  turned  a  bluff  and  Laduc  grunted. 
Then  even  though  we  couldn't  make  out 
anything  ahead  in  the  hazy  twilight  we  both 
felt  that  we  were  nearing  civilization.  Out 
in  the  woods,  you  know,  you  always  feel  the 

Eresence  of  civilization  before  you  actually 
nd  it." 

"The  hunch  made  us  hit  a  faster  pace  for 
dusk  was  rapidly  settling  over  the  landscape. 
Tired  as  we  were,  the  prospect  of  finding  the 
long  lost  Cabin  set  the  blood  to  tingling  in  our 
veins  and  the  excitement  put  a  new  stimulus 
to  our  aching  feet.  Laduc  was  getting  real 
excited  and  ne  stumbled  like  a  bewildered 
horse  as  we  hurried  on  through  the  gathering 
darkness." 

"In  front  of  a  little  rise  of  ground,  hard  by 
the  lake  shore  we  dropped  our  packs  and 
climbed  the  knoll  like  a  couple  of  scared 
mountain  goats.  And  there,  some  two  hun- 
dred feet  farther  up  the  hill  sat  the  long  lost 
Cabin  of  Calchas  Lake  crouching  like  a  white 
hound  against  the  grim  black  forest  in  the 
background." 

"No  smoke  curled  from  the  brick  chimney 
and  as  we  trotted  up  the  trail  I  noticed  that 
the  garden  was  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
that  the  path  was  knee  deep  with  wild  grass  for 
it  swayed  drunkenly  in  the  breath  of  the 
night  wind." 

"Twenty  feet  from  the  cabin  we  stopped 
in  mute  surprise." 

"Instead  of  the  usual  log-shanty  that  might 
be  expected  out  there  in  the  woods,  we  dis- 
covered that  the  lost  cabin  was  an  English- 
built  home.  No  heavy  ponderous  logs  had 
been  used  in  its  construction.  Timber  that 
had  been  splintered  into  boards  and  small 
round  logs  had  been  utilized.  In  fact 
everything  in  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
house  from  the  windmill  on  the  roof  to  the 
glass  flower  house  on  the  side  had  been  done 
in  the  thorough  and  painstaking  and  com- 
plete manner  of  a  Britisher  building  his  home. 
The  green  moss  lay  thick  in  every  crevice  and 
lichen  bloomed  in  queer  corners." 

"Useless  as  we  knew  it  to  be,  however  both 
Laduc  and  me  yells  out  a  'hello'.  Only  the 
uncanny  reverberating  echo  from  across  the 
dark  waters  answered  us  with  a  hollow  laugh. 
Without  further  ado  we  smashed  the  door  and 
stumbled  into  the  now  darkened  room.  With 
the  aid  of  a  couple  of  matches  we  made 
out  the  interior.  Everything  we  saw  con- 
vinced us  that  the  house  was  the  lost  cabin 
of  Calchas  Lake." 

"The  fireplace  was  built  in  English-style. 
The  furniture  was  English  and  uncomfortable 
and  even  the  frames  of  the  pictures  on  the 
wall  were  English  make.  Tne  plaster  was 
done  in  an  English  way  and  the  floor  was 
laid  with  rotted  mats.    One  look  satisfied 


us  and  we  got  outside  where  the  air  wasn't 
so  musty  and  damp. 

"The  moment  I  stepped  out  of  that  house 
I  had  another  hunch.  The  weather  had 
changed,  the  wind  veering  around  to  the  east 
had  sent  great  black  clouds  scudding.  The 
sky  to  the  west  was  grim  and  forboding.  The 
promise  was  for  a  big  storm  before  morning. 
This  sent  a  chilly  feeling  down  the  spine  and 
gave  me  a  huncn  that  maybe  we  were  tres- 
passing. Laduc  shivered  in  the  wind  that 
swept  up  from  the  dark  woods.  He  too,  took 
a  slant  upwards  and  then  he  says: 

"  \Jeem,  inside  we  sleep,  huh?'  and  motion- 
ed towards  the  house.  I  didn't  answer  for  a 
moment  and  then  came  a  huge  clap  of  thunder. 

"  'I  guess  we  do"  I  told  him  and  we  hustled 
off  to  our  packs.  The  first  big  glob  of  rain 
dropped  square  on  my  face  as  I  leaned  back 
to  hoist  the  pack  to  my  shoulder,  and  then 
it  was  a  neck  and  neck  race  up  the  hill  against 
the  storm.  We  just  made  the  door  when 
down  comes  the  biggest  deluge  since  Mister 
John  Henry  Noah's  time.  The  night  shut 
on  us  like  a  blanket." 

"We  lit  a  blaze  in  the  open  fire-place  out 
of  some  of  that  priceless  English  furniture 
and  by  and  by  it  got  to  be  pretty  comfortable. 
Especially  after  Laduc  cooked  supper  on  the 
crackling  fire.  During  the  meal  we  speculated 
on  the  day's  adventure." 

"Laduc  was  confident  that  we'd  find  the 
mine  and  maybe  pan  out  a  fortune.  But  I 
wasn't  so  sure.  The  whole  lay-out  had  an 
evil  look  to  me.  Well,  not  so  much  an  evil 
look  as  too  much  of  a  pious  look.  Everything 
seemed  to  have  been  made  for  our  coming  and 
the  real  prospector  doesn't  look  for  things  that 
way.  I  had  a  feeiing  all  the  time  that  the 
owner  of  the  house  would  come  into  the  room 
from  one  of  the  other  chambers  and  tell  us  to 
get  out.  And  even  Laduc  shows  that  sort  of 
thinking  and  gets  to  glancing  half-scared  into 
the  other  apartments  that  opened  away  from 
the  living  room. 

"We  turned  in  about  nine  o'clock,  I  should 
judge.  After  the  day's  excitement  and  the 
possibility  of  more  on  the  morrow  I  just 
turned  over  once  and  dropped  off  to  sleep  like 
a  tired  kid." 

"I  reckon  it  was  around  about  midnight 
that  I  woke  up  with  a  pain  in  my  back.  I 
surmised  Laduc  had  kicked  me  and  a  French- 
man's kick  is  worse  than  a  mule's. 

"  'Shush-ssh'  cautions  Laduc  with  what 
I'm  sure  was  a  chattering  of  teeth.  The  room 
was  very  still  and  warm  and  the  embers  in 
the  fireplace  made  funny  jumping  shadows 
on  the  walls  and  ceiling. 

"  T  hear  woman  speek,  Jeem,  Ah-ha, 
woman  speek'  whispers  Laduc  between 
gulps." 

'Aw  'gwan  to  sleep'  I  yells  to  him.  Then 
to  show  my  utter  indifference  I  turned  over 
and  pretty  soon  went  to  sleep  again." 

"I  figure  I  hadn't  been  asleep  more  than 
ten  minutes  after  that,  when — " 

"  'Bang!'  " 

"  'Jeem,  Jeem'  says  Laduc  in  a  hoarse 
voice  while  his  teeth  clattered  like  the  tatoo 
an  orchestra  drummer  plays  before  the  death 
defying  act  in  a  vaudeville  show." 

"  'Jeem,  the  woman,  ah-aah,  she  speek, 
she—'  " 
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"This  time  I  was  angry.  No,  pardon  me, 
I  wasn't  angry  at  all  but  real  mad.  I  was 
so  damned  mad  at  that  Frenchman  that  I  sat 
up  and  told  him  in  a  few  well-chosen  words 
wnat  kind  of  a  miserable  and  yellow  coward 
he  was.  I  just  gets  nicely  through  the  ora- 
tion when — " 

!r  "I  hear  the  wind  rip  over  the  roof  with  a 
long  swish  like  the  flounce  of  a  woman's  skirt. 
The  windmill  groans  and  creaks  and  then — 
just  as  if  it  were  right  over  my  ear  comes  the 
most  plaintive  and  agonizing  voice  of  a  woman 
moaning — " 

"  'Oh!  John.  Jo-hn-on.  John,  John  dear. 
Can't  you  help  me,  help  me?  Oh-oh-o-ooo-oh, 
help  me-oo-oo-ooo — "And  it  dies  away  into  a 
dismal  squeak. 

"I  jumped  like  a  scared  Siwash. 

"With  my  gun  in  hand,  I  tip-toed  around 
that  room.  My  finger  was  on  the  trigger 
ready  for  instant  action. 

Then  I  scouted  through  the  other  rooms 
with  no  results.  I  didn't  find  a  thing  in  the 
whole  lay-out  and  so  I  scrambled  out  into  the 
rain  and  clean  around  the  house.  But  when 
I  gets  to  the  front  door  I  discovers — 

"Laduc,  three  hundred  yards  down  the  trail 
and  going  for  all  he's  worth  to  judge  by  his 
yelling." 

Well,  sir,  scared  as  I  had  been  a  few 
moments  before,  I  just  had  to  sit  down  and 
laugh  myself  sick.  Laduc  looked  so  damned 
funny  in  a  night  shirt  racing  through  the  rain 
for  all  the  world  like  a  scared  jack  rabbit. 
The  laugh  sort  of  put  a  little  courage  into  me 
and  I  argued  it  out  that  no  ghost  dead  or 
alive  could  frighten  Jim  Stephens, 
r  I  told  myself  I  was  man  enough  to  go  into 
the  house  with  a  million  ghosts  and  get  those 
packs  of  ours.  W7ell,  by  and  by  the  rain  drove 
me  to  it.  So  I  walked  into  the  house,  stamp- 
ing and  whistling  like  a  frightened  boy  on  a 
lonely  road  that  runs  by  a  graveyard. 

With  a  forced  feeling  of  ease  I  gathered  up 
our  scattered  belongings.  I  made  myself 
take  all  the  time  I  could.  Those  packs  were 
our  property.  They  didn't  belong  to  Lady 
Ghost  and, — finally  I  got  them  ready.  Just 
as  I  was  about  to  lift  them  to  my  shoulder — 

I  felt  a  sort  of  breath  pass  my  ears  and  then 
in  a  voice  of  a  soul  damned  to  the  tortures  of 
hell  forever  came  that  woman's  voice  calling — 

"  'Og-oo-o-o-oo-oh!  Ohl  Jo-hn-on,  dear. 
Can't  you  help  me?  h-o-oo-oh,  John  help — 
help — help-help-help-help-help,  me,  help  me." 
It  quavered  and  squeaked  like  the  voice  of  one 
in  the  throes  of  a  mortal  agony. 

"This  time  I  didn't  stop  to  investigate." 

"I  went  out  with  our  packs  quicker  than 
Laduc  had  gone  out  without  them.  And  it 
wasn't  any  great  length  of  time  before  I  was 
standing  beside  the  Frenchman  on  the  shores 
of  the  storm-ridden  lake. 

"For  the  next  ten  minutes  we  just  sat  on  a 
log  and  shivered  in  the  downpour.  When  I 
got  to  breathing  regularly  again  I  decided  to 
try  and  induce  Laduc  to  come  back  with  me 
and  investigate.  I  did  it  more  to  show  Laduc 
I  wasn't  scared  but  there  was  nothing  doing 
on  the  come-back  stuff  for  Laduc.  I  had 
about  as  much  chance  of  moving  him  as 
shifting  Gibraltar. 

"He  admitted  that  he'd  go  anywhere,  with 
me  except  into  that  house.    He  declared  he 
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was  convinced  that  there  was  a  woman's 
ghost  there  and  that  his  chivalrous  nature 
wouldn't  permit  him  to  disturb  the  lady  for 
anything  and  besides,  he  argued,  that  it 
wasn't  our  house  and  we  hadn't  any  business 
meddling  with  the  charming  lady's  property, 
anyway. 

"So  we  built  a  fire  on  the  shore  and  sat 
around  it  the  rest  of  the  night  trying  to  figure 
out  the  mystery  of  the  lost  cabin  mine  of 
Calchas  Lake. 

"It  was  the  longest  night  I  ever  spent  in 
my  life  and  it  passed  at  last.  Daylight  found 
us  cooking  breakfast  and  warming  up  our 
courage.  The  steaming  food  put  a  little  more 
pep  in  us  and  after  drying  out  our  clothes  we 
started  back  for  the  house. 

"The  rain  stopped.  The  clouds  broke  up 
and  the  morning  sun  came  beaming  through 
and  filled  us  with  new  life  as  we  mushed  over 
the  back  trail  to  the  house.  Our  midnight 
fears  seemed  small  and  childish  and  my  part- 
ner hummed  a  light  air  as  we  rounded  the 
knoll  before  the  house.  The  place  didn't 
look  mysterious  in  broad  daylight  but  we 
didn't  make  any  hurry  about  breaking  in  this 
time. 

"We  entered  like  a  couple  of  burglars. 
After  thoroughly  searching  the  main  living 
room  and  the  other  rooms  we  tapped  the  walls 
and  the  ceiling  with  our  prospecting  hammers 
and  found  nothing.  We  even  lifted  the  rot- 
ting mats  to  see  if  there  was  a  cedar  but  it  was 
no  use.  Apparently  there  was  no  way  of 
accounting  for  the  mysterious  voice  except  by 
admitting  that  there  had  been  a  ghost  or  that 
we  were  hearing  things. 

"For  a  time  we  gave  up  the  search  and  de- 
cided to  hit  down  the  lake  and  look  for  the 
creek  and  the  lost  cabin  mine  of  Calchas  Lake. 
No  sooner  had  we  gained  the  open,  however, 
but  we  noticed  for  a  second  time  the  glass 
house  or  lean-to  which  we  had  over-looked 
in  our  ghost  search.  The  panes  were  all 
frosted  up  and  after  vainly  trying  to  peer 
through  we  somewhat  fearfully  broke  down 
the  door  and  "walked  in. 

"And  there  was  the  neatest  little  scientific 
laboratory  north  of  forty-nine.  Tall  grad- 
ients and  bottles  of  varied  colored  fluids 
ranged  along  the  wall  shelves  and  there  were 
trays  of  dust  covered  powders  on  the  tables. 
Everything  was  grime  encrusted  and  musty- 
looking.  The  place  smelled  like  the  embalm- 
ing room  of  an  undertaker's  parlors  and  over 
it  all,  hung  the  stench  of  dead  things.  We 
reckoned  that  there  hadn't  been  a  human 
being  in  the  place  for  many  years.  Every- 
thing we  touched  was  covered  with  the  dust 
of  ages.    There  remained  one  exception. 

"This  was  a  little  contrivance  that  set  out 
over  the  air  shaft  between  the  laboratory  and 
the  main  living  room,  in  which  we  had  spent 
a  part  of  the  previous  night.  This  machine 
unlike  the  others  was  well  oiled.  Above  it 
was  an  automatic  can  that  kept  it  greased. 

"Laduc  with  his  inherent  propensity  for 
meddling,  jerked  the  pulley  that  ran  from  the 
machine  to  the  windmill  on  the  roof.  A  little 
black  roller  began  to  revolve  and  then  sud- 
denly from  the  horn  that  pointed  towards  the 
airshaft,  came — 

"  'Oh  John — John — Can't  you  help  me, 
help  me?"  it  said  in  agonizing  tones  of  a 
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woman  in  pain.*r  Laduc  wild-eyed  and  excited 
laid  both  hands  on  the  little  machine  and 
pulled  it  to  the  ground  cutting  off  the  words 
and  smashing  the  black  roller  into  a  thousand 
fragments. 

1  Yes,  you've  guessed  it.  A  phonograph 
with  a  record  of  the  dead  woman's  voice. 
Probably  it  was  taken  by  the  professor  at  the 
death  bed  of  the  woman  who  was  his  wife 
when  he  came  to  the  conclusion  she  could  not 
live.  His  idea  had  been  to  keep  her  last  words 
with  him  and  to  retain  the  sound  of  her  dear 
voice  with  him  while  he  lived.  They  had 
been  her  last  dying  words  and  also  the  first 
I  ever  heard  on  a  phonograph — " 

"But  Jim  about  the  mine"  broke  in  Hans- 
brough  and  then  like  the  true  Virginian  he 
added.  "Eh  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  sorry 
for  interrupting.  Go  ahead  with  your  story, 
Jim." 

The  thread  of  the  wonderful  tale  had  been 
broken.  The  spell  that  Jim  Stephen  had 
cast  over  us  in  reciting  that  gripping  ghost 
story  was  shattered  like  the  little  black  record 
of  the  dead  professor's  wife — 

"Never  mind"  said  Jim  softly,  "What  is  it 
you  want  to  know?" 

"Why,  you've  forgotten  to  tell  us  of  the 
mine  in  the  creek"  said  Hansbrough. 

"Oh!  about  the  mine"  remarked  Jim. 
"Well,  yes,  sure  we  found  the  creek  all  right 
but  there  was  nothing  to  the  gold  mine.  It 
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seems  the  old  professor  had  run  a  trading  post 
and  made  the  gold  dust  he  took  to  London 
by  dealing  with  the  Indians  in  skins  and 

whiskey — ' 

"So  your  trip  wasn't  a  success,  after  all — " 
I  broke  in  with  the  question. 

"Wasn't  a  success?"  echoed  Jim  with  up- 
lifted eyebrows.  "Sure  thing  it  was.  It's 
true  we  didn't  find  any  gold — oh,  no.  But 
we  did  find — say  let  me  tell  you,  that  we 
found  one  of  the  grandest  big  game  countries 
that  God  ever  made.  Caribou  and  bear  and 
silver  fox — why  say, — "Jim  paused  for  breath 
to  describe  the  wonders  of  the  big  game 
country. 

"Yes,  yes.  Go  on,  Go  on — "  broke  in 
Hansbrough  eagerly  and  excitedly.  He  lean- 
ed forward  in  his  chair  to  better  get  the  in- 
formation that  Jim  was  about  to  give.  Gold 
may  be  gold  and  something  worth  while  to 
poor  humans  but  Big  Game — ha,  that's  some- 
thing really  worth  while. 

But  after  all  Big  Game  is  for  the  big  game 
hunter  such  as  Hansbrough.  Jim's  wonderful 
ghost  story  was  enough  for  me  and  I  left  the 
two  big  game  followers  Hill  talking  in  bated 
breaths  of  the  grand  caribou  grounds  of  the 
Pelley  River,  the  long  deer  runs  and  the  wide 
valleys  peopled  with  polar  bear  and  hidden 
silver  fox  trails  of  the  great  Yukon  land  while 
I  came  away  to  write  this,  the  story  of  the 
long  lost  Cabin  Mine  of  Calchas  Lake. 
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THERE  were  but  two  of  us,  banker  and 
lawyer,  to  whom  the  Call  of  the  Wild 
had  proved  irresistible,  making  us  gaze 
askance  at  piled-up  desk  and  insistent  tele- 
phone, and  it  found  us  only  too  ready  for  an 
excuse  to  leave  both  for  a  belated  vacation 
down  the  river.  Plans  for  a  trip  on  a  larger 
scale  had  fallen  through  owing  to  the  Great 
War,  and  we  hailed  with  glee  this  opportunity 
to  forget  dull  care  and  get  back  to  Nature 
for  a  while. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  delivered  us 
safely,  canoe,  dunnage  and  grub-box,  at 
Severn  Falls  on  the  Severn  River,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  cool  October 
day.  We  alighted  in  the  midst  of  a  gang  of 
employees  of  the  Inland  Construction  Com- 
pany who  have  charge  of  this  section  of  the 
Trent  Valley  Canal,  that  artificial  waterway 
which  when*  completed  will  link  up  the 
Georgian  Bay  with  Lake  Ontario  by  the  in- 
land route.  Wr  hustled  our  stuff  from  the 
station  to  the  wharf  and  got  loaded  up  just 
too  late  to  get  a  tow  from  a  gasoline  launch 
in  charge  of  a  party  doing  things  on  a  more 
pretentious  scale  than  ours.    As  this  was  the 


last  boat  going  down  stream  that  evening,  we 
laid  aside  our  coats  and  settled  down  to  buck 
a  stiff  breeze  and  choppy  waves  which  neces- 
sitated quite  a  lot  of  energy  on  our  part  to 
make  headway  against.  To  add  to  our 
troubles,  the  weather  which  had  been  threat- 
ening for  the  last  little  while,  now  blew  up 
rain,  so  at  the  first  sprinkle  we  spread  a 
waterproof  over  our  dunnage,  turned  up  our 
collars  and  went  to  it.  After  a  few  smart 
showers  the  storm  clouds  rolled  by  and  out 
came  the  sun,  which  we  took  to  be  a  good 
omen  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  first  portage  was  at  the  Big  Chute, 
where  the  river  takes  a  drop  of  some  sixty 
feet,  and  where  Nature  has  been  harnessed  to 
supply  light  and  power  to  the  surrounding 
country.  We  soon  had  our  stuff  across  and 
headed  for  a  nice  level  point  about  half  a  mile 
away.  We  could  hardly  have  struck  a  more 
suitable  camping  place,  high  and  dry,  a  good 
landing-place  for  the  canoe,  and  plenty  of 
firewood.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
minutes  ere  our  tent  was  slung  on  a  rope 
between  two  trees,  and  while  the  lawyer 
gathered  armfuls  of  fragrant  cedar  and  balsam 
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brush  for  a  bed,  the  other  got  a  fire  going  and 
preparations  for  supper  under  way.  And 
what  a  supper  it  was,  beans,  bacon  sizzling  hot 
from  the  pan  and  flanked  with  eggs,  hot  but- 
tered toast  and  honey,  all  washed  down  with 


OFF  TO  A  GOOD  START  IN  THE  MORNING. 
EVERYTHING  STOWED  SNUGLY. 

ISLANDS  AS  A  RULE  MAKE  GOOD  CAMPING 
PLACES,  BUT  ONE  SHOULD  BE  SURE  HIS 
CANOE  IS  WELL  TIED  OR  PULLED  HIGH  AND 
DRY. 

A  WELL  ORDERED  CAMP  MEANS  ONE 
WHERE  EVERYTHING  IS  PACKED  UP,  NOT 
LEFT  LYING  ROUND  TO  BE  WALKED  6n  OR 
OVERLOOKED. 


huge  mugs  of  steaming  coffee  made  as  it  is 
only  made  by  those  who  have  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  the  camp-pail  and  frying- 
pan.  When  we  had  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
everything  in  sight,  we  had  just  enough 
energy  left  to  pack  up  for  the  night  and  carry 
a  couple  of  huge  logs  to  the  fire-place  ancj  get 
them  well  alight;  when  we  lay  back  upon  our 
blankets  with  a  feeling  of  utter  content  with 
the  world,  lit  our  pipes  and  watched  the  play 


of  the  firelight  upon  the  tree  branches  over- 
head and  the  sparks  as  they  were  swallowed 
up  in  the  darkness  to  leeward.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  part  of  a  trip  more  really  enjoyable 
than  the  hours  between  supper  and  bed-time 
when  one  settles  down  beside  the  fire  with  a 
pleasant  realization  of  a  good  day's  work  done, 
the  wants  of  the  inner  man  supplied,  the  sound 
of  the  night  breeze  rustling  the  leaves  over- 
head and  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  bed 
second  to  none  in  the  world  awaiting  you 
when  tired  Nature  will  be  denied  no  longer. 

Next  morning,  how  can  I  describe  the 
glories  of  the  sun  rising-  and  dispelling  the  last 
few  wisps  oi  silvery  fog  lingering  over  the  river 
the  voices  of  the  birds  in  quest  of  their  morn- 
ing meal,  or  the  resultant  glow  from  a  quick 
plunge  in  the  chilly  water  followed  by  a  brisk 


TOBACCO  HATH  CHARMS— A  WELL-FILLED 
POUCH  ADDS  A  GREAT  DEAL  TO  THE  ENJOY- 
MENT OF  A  TRIP. 

VIEW  LOOKING  DOWN  STREAM  FROM  THE 
BIG  CHUTE  POWER-HOUSE. 

BIG  CHUTE  POWER  HOUSE  ON  THE  SEVERN 
RIVER.  MANY  GOOD  FISH  ARE  CAUGHT  IN 
HHIS  POOL- 
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rub-down.  Breakfast  over,  we  got  out  our 
fishing  tackle  and  bait,  not  forgetting  to  slip 
the  twelve-gauge  under  the  seat  on  the  chance 
of  a  shot.  We  trolled  here  and  there  between 
the  islands  and  fished  from  every  likely  spot, 
starting  for  camp  wih  a  nice  string  of  bass 
and  pickerel  and  a  lunge  which  made  us 
wonder  what  we  were  fast  to  when  he  struck. 
However,  as  we  had  no  gaff  he  was  soon 
swung  into  the  canoe,  when  a  sharp  rap  on 
the  back  of  the  head  with  a  paddle  put  a 
damper  on  his  struggles.  We  were  nearly 
back  to  the  point  when  there  was  a  whistle 
of  wings  overhead  and  a  duck  pitched  down 
into  a  weed  bed  within  some  forty  yards  of  the 
canoe.  By  all  the  laws  of  sportsmanship  we 
should  have  flushed  that  duck  and  picked 
him  off  with  a  well  directed  wing  shot  but 
truth  compels  me  to  say  that  I  drew  a  bead  on 
him  as  he  sat  there  in  the  water  and  let  loose 
a  charge  of  smokeless  behind  a  load  of  number 
sixes,  and  all  that  was  left  for  us  to  do  was  to 
paddle  over  and  pick  up  our  bird.  However, 
we  retrieved  our  reputations  later  on,  when 
during  the  evening  flight  we  made  a  pretty 
double  and  a  couple  of  nice  singles  before  it 
got  too  dark  to  see. 

Dinner,  in  which  fish  figured  largely,  was 
soon  over,  and  we  were  just  starting  in  on  the 
dinner  dishes  when  a  partridge  rose  out  of  a 
tree  right  over  our  heads  and  with  a  roar  of 
stout  wings  hurtled  through  the  woods  back 
of  the  tent.  Grabbing  the  gun  and  a  handful 
of  shells  we  gave  chase  but  he  had  disappeared 
behind  the  rocks  and  we  did  not  succeed 
in  putting  him  up  again.  If  we  had  had  a 
dog  it  is  probable  we  would  have  got  several 
as  they  are  by  no  means  scarce  in  that  part 
of  the  country  and  are  not  shot  at  enough  to 
be  very  wild.  Returning  to  camp,  we  found 
the  fire  out  and  the  cold  greasy  dishes  await- 
ing our  ministrations.  Let  me  here  set  down 
in  print  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  a  little 
wrinkle  regarding  the  cleaning  of  that  bug- 
bear of  the  cookee's  assistant,  the  frying-pan. 
Select  a  small  tuft  of  grass;  with  a  circular 
motion  of  the  hunting-knife  cut  it  out,  leaving 
a  generous  portion  of  earth  adhering  to  the 
roots;  scour  the  pan  with  this  and  a  second 
one  if  necessary,  a  dash  of  water  in  the  pan 
set  for  a  minute  over  the  coals,  and  the  job 
is  done. 

Of  all  methods  of  camping,  pack-horse 
canoeing  or  humble  shanksmare,  the  canoe 
offers  perhaps  the  most  advantages.  It  is  a 
very  small  creek  indeed  that  it  cannot  navi- 
gate, and  if  there  are  not  too  many  portages 
to  negotiate  or  much  open  water  to  be  crossed, 
one's  outfit  is  only  limited  by  the  capacity  of 
the  canoe,  and  if  care  is  taken  in  its  selection 
it  is  quite  possible  to  enjoy  all  the  comforts 
and  even  some  of  the  luxuries  of  home  life, 
once  you  have  wrested  from  Nature  a  few  of 
her  carefully  guarded  secrets.  A  folding 
camp  stove  taking  wood  a  foot  or  so  in  length 
will  solve  the  difficulties  of  cold  nights  and 
rainy  days,  and  an  asbestos  ring  in  the  side 
of  the  tent  will  eliminate  any  danger  of  a 
conflagration.  A  sixteen  foot  canoe,  thirty- 
one  inches  in  beam,  small  tent  with  a  rope  to 
form  the  ridge-pole  between  two  trees,  a 
couple  of  good  blankets  and  waterproof  sheet, 
personal  belongings  which  may  be  carried  in  a 
kit  bag  inside  the  dunnage  bag,  together  with 


the  cooking  utensils  and  grub-box,  frfake  a 
very  good  outfit  for  a  short  trip,  and  of  course 
may  be  supplemented  with  fishing-tackle,  gun, 
camera,  etc.  to  suit  individual  tastes. Some 
hold  that  no  true  camper  would  carry  canned 
food,  but  personally  I  feel  that  for  canoe 
travel  where  a  little  extra  weight  does  not 
matter,  the  advantages  of  having  your  food 
in  indestructible  tins,  when  one  can  open  just 
enough  for  present  needs,  and  the  almost  end- 
less variety  that  is  obtainable  now-a-days, 
far  outweigh  any  objections  to  this  class  of 
provision.  The  canny  voyager  will  turn  his 
canoe  bottom  upwards  before  retiring  and 
place  beneath  it  a  supply  of  dry  wood  lest  the 
evening  rain  find  him  unprepared,  as  trying  to 
light  a  fire  for  breakfast  with  wet  wood  is  cal- 
culated to  improve  neither  one's  temper  nor 
his  morals.  By  all  means  take  a  camera  with 
you,  any  of  the  smaller  folding  ones  are  suit- 
able, and  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  pictures 
of  your  trip,  and  trophies  of  gun  or  rod,  such 
as  the  big  one  that  did  not  get  away,  when 
you  are  seated  before  the  fireplace  with  the 
ice  thick  upon  the  window-panes,  and  the 
Frost  King  stalks  abroad  over  the  land,  far 
more  than  compensate  for  the  slight  expense 
involved.  The  accompanying  pictures  were 
taken  with  a  No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Eastman, 
and  show  what  may  be  done  by  the  amateur 
with  a  little  experience. 

Next  morning  we  were  up  with  the  heron 
and  king-fisher,  instead  of  the  proverbial  lark, 
as  we  had  a  long  distance  to  go  to  reach  home 
that  night.  Breakfast  was  soon  over  and 
the  tent  down,  blankets  rolled  up  and  every- 
thing placed  in  the  canoe,  and  after  lighting 
our  pipes  we  were  off.  Ordinarily,  the  Little 
Chute  has  a  drop  of  some  four  feet,  but  just 
now  the  stop-logs  lower  down  the  river  had 
been  raised  and  we  had  no  trouble  in  running 
the  rapids,  although  the  back-wash  from  a 
rock  on  the  right-hand  side  nearly  swamped 
us  and  splashed  us  with  spray.  Keeping 
along  the  left  shore  we  reached  Port  Severn 
where  there  is  a  lock  connecting  the  upper  and 
lower  river.  However,  we  found  it  quicker 
to  carry  our  canoe  and  dunnage  the  few  feet 
necessary  to  get  past  and  were  soon  headed 
for  Port  McNichol.  The  wind  was  in  the 
south,  and  very  light,  otherwise  we  would 
hardly  have  cared  to  cross  such  a  large  ex- 
panse of  open  water,  as  the  lower  end  of  the 
Georgian  Bay  has  a  reputation  for  winds  in  the 
fall.  We  reached  the  wharf  about  2.30,  and 
had  an  hour  or  so  to  wait  before  train  time. 
Port  McNichol  is  the  port  of  call  for  the 
grain  streamers  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  has 
a  splendid  harbour  and  freight  sheds.  We 
were  lucky  enough  to  arrive  just  as  one  of  the 
big  boats  was  coming  in  and  it  was  interesting 
to' watch  the  process  of  unloading  the  grain, 
which  by  means  of  electrically  operated- 
trucks  was  loaded  direct  from  the  vessel's 
hold  to  the  waiting  cars  ready  for  shipment 
to  the  east. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  regret  that  we  saw  the 
train-  pull  in,  which  was  to  take  us  home. 
However,  our  canoe  and  dunnage  were  soon 
on  board  and  in  an  hour's  time  we  were  back 
home,  with  recollections  of  a  most  enjoyable 
outing,  and  enough  fish  to  enable  us  to  re- 
member our  friends. 


A  HUNTING  AND  FISHING  TRIP 

IN  B.C. 

T.  S.  SCOTT 


SINCE  this  was  to  be  our  third  annual 
hunt  and  the  party  was  to  be  composed 
of  nearly  the  same  men,  there  were  the 
usual  delightful  anticipating  talks  whenever 
two  or  more  of  the  cotorie  foregathered  during 
the  preceding  months. 

There  is  something  about  hunting  that 
keeps  enthusiasts  either  remembering  the 
last  hunt  or  planning  for  the  next.  Accord- 
ingly we  were  a  little  more  ambitious  in  the 
Fall  of  '13  than  we  had  been  in  '12  and  '11. 
We  knew  from  experience  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  our  ground. 

Since  our  party  consisted  of  eight  (our 
youngest  member  having  inadvertently  and 
unintentionally  invited  his  fiancee's  father, 
we  decided  it  would  be  economical  to  take 
a  complete  camp  outfit  and  a  cook  instead 
of  boarding  at  the  ranch  (so  called)  and  hunt- 
ing from  there  as  we  had  previously  done, 
with  just  one  or  two  nights  away  in  a  make- 
shift camp. 

We  got  our  tents  by  arranging  with  the 
manufacturers  to  take  them  off  our  hands  at 
75  per  cent  of  the  cost,  one  14  x  16  for  a  sleep 
camp  and  one  10  x  12  for  the  cook  with  three 
flies.  Our  purpose  was  to  pitch  them  with 
the  openings  toward  one  another — they  were 
wall  tents — and  separate  just  far  enough  to 
permit  the  intervening  space  to  be  covered 
with  the  third  fly.  We  took  a  borrowed 
stove  for  the  sleep  camp  and  a  knock-down 
four  hole  stove  for  the  cook  camp. 

Since  while  three  of  us  were  old  campaign- 
ers we  all  enjoy  comfort  rather  than  discom- 
fort in  the  woods,  we  took  the  stoves  in  case 
of  a  streak  of  really  bad  weather  and  one  of 
the  advantages  of  our  ground  is  that  one  goes 
by  steamer,  waggon  and  canoe  without  any 
portaging. 

We  made  a  detailed  list  of  provisions, 
enough  for  two  weeks  which  was  the  maximum 
time  possible  for  us  to  be  absent  from  busi- 
ness. 

We  bought  short  on  meat  (bacon  only)  as 
we  were  certain  to  soon  get  venison  and 
ducks.  We  took  plenty  of  sugar,  dried  fruits 
and  everything  a  cook  would  need  to  give 
first  class  camp  fare,  having  arranged  with 
the  cook  that  he  was  to  be  cook,  to  do  no 
hunting  and  to  get  his  own  wood  also  to  go 
to  the  landing  for  mail  every  other  day. 

On  November  14th,  Friday  a.m.  at  2 
o'clock  the  party  of  nine  including  the  cook, 
got  away  on  the  S.  S.  Cassier  bound  for  Bold 
Point,  Valdez  Islands. 

The  Valdez  Islands  compose  a  group  a  little 
moTe  than  half  way  up  the  East  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island,  and  Quadra  Island  on 
which  we  hunt,  lies  right  along  the  celebrated 
Seymour  Narrows  where  the  conflicting  tide 
exceeds  the  Maelstrom. 

Two  of  our  party  were  intent  on  duck 
rather  than  deer,  but  the  rest  were  deer 
hunters  pure  and  simple. 


The  trip  up  was  like  any  trip  in  inland 
waters  till  bed-time.  A  steady  game  of 
poker  10c  limit  was  engaged  in  except  when 
the  old  coasting  steamer  would  tie  up  at  some 
float  or  rough  wharf  to  put  off  freight  or  put 
off  a  drunk  logger  and  take  on  some  sober  ones 
on  their  way  to  get  drunk. 

Our  schedule  called  for  a  landing  at  Bold 
Pt.  at  10  a.m.  Saturday  but  their  schedules 
are  subject  to  change  as  we  found  out.  It 
blew  great  guns  during  the  night  and  rolled 
the  old  Cassiar  till  I  was  pretty  nervous. 

At  6  p.m.  a  steward  routed  us  out  with 
word  from  the  captain  that  we  were  at 
Wyatt  Bay  fifteen  miles  from  Bold  Pt.  that 
the  sea  at  Bold  Point  was  too  bad  to  land  us 
and  he  would  land  us  on  the  down  trip  some- 
time Monday  or  we  could  get  off  at  Wyatt 
Bay  instanter  and  he  thought  we  could  get  a 
launch  there  to  take  us  down. 

"Needs  must  when  the  devil  drives"  so  we 
hiked  out  on  the  floating  wharf  and  queried 
a  tow-headed  young  Englishman  who  was 
receiving  the  mail  bag,  about  the  launch. 

He  corroborated  the  captain,  so  we  col- 
lected our  dump,  our  dinghy  and  canoe  all  on 
the  floating  wharf  in  a  pouring  November  rain 
for  the  Lord  forbid  that  we  should  rest 
on  the  Cassiar  for  48  hours  of  our  holiday. 

The  wharf  was  new,  just  built  by  the 
Government  with  a  dry  shed  into  which  we 
lugged  our  baggage  and  rifles. 

The  Englishman  told  us  we  could  get 
breakfast  at  the  store.  Finally  we  agreed 
with  an  old  pirate  to  land  us  at  Bold  Point 
for  $15.00  getting  away  at  11  p.m. — the 
launch  crowded  with  the  party,  the  dinghy 
astern  loaded  to  the  gunwale  with  bulky 
baggage  and  astern  of  the  dinghy,  Albert 
in  the  canoe,  to  guide  her  through  the  tide- 
rip  at  the  Surge  Narrows  which  are  parallel 
to  the  Seymour  narrows  and  almost  as  dan- 
gerous, but  we  had  slack  tide.  It  cleared 
and  stayed  clear  most  of  the  trip  but  toward 
the  end  was  showery  and  cold  so  Albert  came 
aboard  the  launch.  Everything  rode  fine 
till  we  were  rounding  Bold  Point  to  land  in 
the  cave  when  the  waves  came  aboard  the 
Dinghy  so  that  in  another  100  yards  she 
would  have  swamped.    However  she  didn't. 

We  got  there  about  2  p.m.  While  the 
bunch  got  the  stuff  ashore  I  located  the 
Ranchman  and  arranged  for  lunch  at  the  only 
other  shack  on  that  corner  of  the  Island. 
It  began  to  rain  pretty  steadily  but  Matt  and 
I  (he  is  the  outdoor  man — -a  sort  of  walking 
boss — New  Englander)  got  out  the  team  and 
hitched  them  to  a  queer  little  waggon  all 
the  way  from  Woodstock,  Ont.  It  is  a  mile 
from  the  shore  to  the  lakes. 

Previously  the  transport  was  accomplished 
by  a  tremendous  ox,  dragging  a  stone-boat. 

But  our  very  paternal  government  had 
granted  some  money  toward  improving  the 
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road  since  our  last  visit  as  well  as  improving 
the  landing  to  accommodate  some  settlers. 

The  road  was  of  course  just  made  as  far 
as  the  money  would  go.  It  was  the  first  trip 
for  a  waggon  and  the  team  was  a  make  shift 
rigged  with  single  harness  and  it  was  an  en- 
tertaining sight  to  see  little  Matthew  perched 
on  the  bow  of  the  dinghy  upside  down  over 
the  baggage,  steering  those  nondescripts 
through  the  mire  and  between  the  stumps. 

We  delivered  one  load  thus  to  the  lake  and 
rested  on  our  oars  till  Sunday  morning. 
That  night  we  had  our  old  hang  out  the 
vacant  hotel.  Sunday  a.m.  was  a  perfect 
Fall  day.  Albert  and  Jo  started  up  the  lake 
as  soon  as  we  got  the  canoe  over  as  their  work 
was  to  find  a  good  camping  ground  in  the 
general  vicinity  of  the  narrows.  Three  others 
and  the  cook  followed  them  with  the  Ranch- 
man's launch  (minus  the  engine)  with  the 
major  part  of  the  freight.  Goldie  hunted 
ducks  while  Matt  and  I  took  the  team  back. 

We  three  then  got  away  about  10  a.m.  in 
the  dinghy.  Goldie  got  some  shots  but  no 
ducks.  The  lake  is  about  eight  miles  long, 
crescent  shaped  with  a  deep  bay  at  the  nar- 
rows. 

We  found  the  crowd  levelling  the  ground 
digging  out  stones  and  snags.  You  have  no 
idea  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  an  easy  camping 
ground  in  some  of  our  rough  country. 

The  cook  got  us  a  rough  and  ready  meal 
and  we  worked  like  men  till  night.  We  had 
brought  some  boards  from  the  Government 
wharf  from  which  a  good  table  was  erected 
in  the  cook  tent,  6x3.  We  had  benches  split 
out  also. 

A  rail  fence  of  2  rails  high  was  run  long- 
titudinally  down  the  sleep  tent  and  one  side 
filled  deep  with  boughs,  the  other  side  had 
an  old  tarpaulin  on  the  ground  for  the  bag- 
gage and  standing  room.  A  stove  was  of 
cotirse  on  that  side.  Every  man  thus  had 
two  feet  space  for  bed  and  we  slept  in  pairsi — 
the  cook  in  the  cook  tent.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  remember  a  better  day  to  make  camp  or 
a  better  crowd  to  take  an  interest  and  get 
things  shipshape. 

We  even  had  a  long  cross-cut  saw  as  the 
wood  is  so  big  and  the  down  wood  so  rotten 
if  small,  that  an  Easterner  does  not  realize 
the  labor  of  preparing  fire  wood  with  an  axe 
only.  We  made  camp  right  to  start  with  and 
then  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  hunt. 

Monday  a.m.  we  scattered,  the  old  hands 
to  country  they  had  known  on  previous  trips. 
The  two  new  men  took  the  heavy  boat  and 
went  for  ducks  sending  Albert  and  Jo  Grattan 
(a  north  Michigan  man)  across  the  lake. 
Matt  and  I  took  the  dinghy  to  the  far  end  of 
the  lake  where  I  got  one  deer  in  1911  and  two 
in  1912.  It  was  another  lovely  clear  morn- 
ing. We  didn't  get  away  till  about  7.30  as  we 
have  found  these  black  tail  deer  every  hour 
in  the  day.  Whether  that  is  so  all  the  year 
I  don't  know  but  we  never  made  any  hard 
work  of  our  hunt  by  any  before-day  light 
starts  or  after-dark-returns  to  camp. 

We  had  four  miles  to  row  and  kept  a  sharp 
watch  on  the  shores  on  the  off  chance  of 
seeing  a  deer.  The  land  adjacent  to  the  lake 
was  logged  some  years  ago  and  has  been 
partly  ourned  also,  which  makes  ideal  deer 
country,!  since  itjf gives  the  feed  a  chance. 


The  deer  don't  like  the  dark  close  forest.  In 
fact  the  Indians  used  to  burn  off  the  green 
timber  for  this  reason  in  some  localities. 
The  down  timber  makes  the  walking  very 
bad  in  some  places  and  it  is  necessary  to 
quietly  creep  up  the  rocky  hills  and  peer  on 
to  the  mossy  plateaus  and  over  the  other  edge. 

There  are  a  few  logging  chutes  radiating 
from  the  lake  which  make  walking  easy  as 
far  as  they  go.  Matt  landed  me  on  the  right 
hand  side  near  a  road  I  had  walked  the  year 
before  and  he  went  on  to  the  end  of  the  lake 
where  we  agreed  to  meet  about  4  p.m.  I  had 
good  field  glasses  as  I  knew  I  could  spy  a  good 
deal  of  country  from  some  low  hills. 

I  crossed  a  burned-over  ridge  about  600 
feet  high  seeing  nothing  and  worked  my  way 
slowly  into  a  dense  green  valley  which  rises 
from  the  corner  of  the  Lake  on  the  same  side 
as  I  was  on.  This  is  a  delightful  walk, 
gradually  ascending  in  about  1^  miles  to  a 
point  where  I  knew  the  left  hand  ridge  could 
be  climbed. 

The  right  hand  hills  leading  away  from 
the  way  I  wished  to  circle  are  a  little  lower 
but  too  densely  timbered.  I  climbed  an 
attractive  one  almost  at  the  end  of  my  valley 
and  put  up  a  nice  buck  but  he  saw  me  first 
and  the  shot  was  impracticable. 

However  it  is  encouraging  to  see  game  on 
their  feet  in  your  day's  work.  I  soon  got  to 
the  chimney  where  I  climbed  in  '12  and  also 
in  '11,  getting  a  deer  each  time.  It  is  as  bad 
and  worse  than  anything  Wolfe  did  at  Quebec 
with  some  loose  rock  to  take  care  of,  so  I 
took  plenty  of  time. 

Anything  else  is  foolish  for  if  you  hurry 
you  are  too  unsteady  to  shoot. 

When  I  got  to  the  top  I  sat  down  and  wait- 
ed half  an  hour  as  I  knew  Matt  was  coming 
up  the  other  side  of  the  same  ridge  and  might 
send  something  my  way. 

I  crossed  the  plateau — mostly  mossy  rocks, 
small  weather  beaten  spruce  and  little  pools 
of  rain  water  with  nice  patches  of  grass  six 
or  eight  inches  long  with  lots  of  fresh  deer  sign. 
It  was  about  noon  so  I  took  my  lunch,  spying 
a  good  deai  with  the  glasses  for  I  heard  Matt 
shoot  three  different  times. 

Finally  I  started  down,  in  the  general  direc- 
tion which  would  lead  to  the  lake  and  which 
Matt  was  supposed  to  have  come  up. 

I  was  only  over  the  edge  when  I  spied 
an  unfortunate  yearling.  Since  we  had  no 
assurance  of  the  success  of  the  hunt  at  this 
early  stage  I  thought  I  would  get  some  fresh 
meat  while  the  getting  was  good. 

I  was  shooting  down  hill  and  I  suppose  over 
shot.  I  have  a  Ross  .303  with  Lyman 
peep  sight  and  it  shoots  just  exactly  where  it 
is  pointed.  Anyway  the  intended  victim 
disappeared  uninjured.  I  went  down  and  lo 
and  oehold  he  was  strolling  about  still,  within 
easier  range  than  before  not  knowing  where 
the  noise  came  from. 

This  time  I  hit  him  but  only  broke  a  leg 
from  bad  shooting  and  the  poor  little  devil 
ran  right  toward  me.  I  felt  pretty  mean 
when  he  got  opposite  but  I  shot  him  right 
then  and  while  I  was  getting  ready  to  dress 
him  Matt  called  out.  He  came  over  having 
been  doing  worse  shooting  than  I  with  his 
new  Remington  .32.  He  had  followed  a  doe 
all  forenoon  and  missed  three  shots  clear. 
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(These  Columbian  blacktail  are  not  pro- 
tected as  to  does — you  are  allowed  three  deer, 
male  or  female,  over  a  year  old;  all  other  deer 
females  are  protected  and  the  does  are  really 
the  best  venison.) 

With  satisfactory  visions  of  venison  steaks 
Matt  helped  to  dress  the  little  buck  and  got 
him  on  my  back.  We  decided  to  go  slowly 
to  the  boat  Matt  to  hunt  a  little  up  the  side 
hill  on  the  way. 

He  had  left  me  about  50  yards.  My  deer, 
was  slipping  because  I  had  not  prepared  him 
right  to  pack  so  I  was  holding  him  with  one 
hand  on  my  shoulder  till  I  could  set  him  down 
on  a  log.  I  was  picking  out  in  front  when 
beyond  that  again  I  saw  a  nice  buck  feeding 
in  behind  a  six  foot  spruce.  Since  my  pack 
had  so  fortunately  broken  all  I  had  to  Ho  was 
to  let  go  with  my  hand  and  it  feU  leaving 
me  ready  when  the  deer  walked  from  behind 
the  tree.  I  shot  twice  this  time  much  to 
Matt's  surprise  as  he  couldn't  imagine  what 
it  could  be  but  he  could  see  me  standing  as  if 
ready  to  shoot  again  for  fear  the  deer  would 
rise  though  he  hadn't  gone  six  feet.  It  was 
tough  on  Matt  for  he  had  been  out  two  years 
and  got  none  yet.  I  said,  "I've  got  another,  a 
nice  buck  right  down  there." 

Matt  used  some  language  in  reference  to 
his  luck  but  gave  a  hand  to  dress  No.  2. 
He  shouldered  the  little  one  which  fitted  him 
better,  (he  is  a  little  man)  and  with  the  other 
on  my  back  away  we  went  I,  rejoicing  and 
Matt  reviling. 

The  Columbian  deer  don't  get  much  over 
150  pounds  and  on  the  Islands  they  generally 
run  about  100  which  this  one  did.  Through 
the  Rockies  the  Blacktail,  also  called  the 
mule  deer,  goes  to  250  and  sometimes  more 
and  all  Blacktail  have  better  heads  for  their 
size  than  the  white  tail  deer  which  are  more 
like  the  Muskoka  deer. 

Matt  however  said  his  weighed  as  much  as  a 
moose  before  we  got  to  shore.  Ground  that 
seems  a  little  bad,  when  you  have  only  a 
rifle,  is  serious  when  you  have  a  hundred 
pounds  on  your  back,  particularly  if  you  are 
soft  for  want  of  work  of  that  kind.  Once  at 
the  shore  Matt  was  standing  in  the  dinghy 
unloading  his  Remington  witn  which  he  was 
not  thoroughly  familiar.  I  was  still  on  shore. 
Bang  went  Matt's  gun  and  knocked  a  hole  in 
the  boat  below  water  line.  He  of  course  felt 
foolish,  but  we  unloaded,  turned  her  over 
plugged  it  and  corked  a  seam  which  was 
started  using  some  cord  we  had. 

I  baled  all  the  way  with  an  old  rusty  can 
we  found  at  a  burned  down  lumber  camp  and 
we  got  to  camp  O.K.  with  two  deer.  We 
found  Albert  in  without  any  Grattan  with 
two  hung  up  in  the  woods,  and  Goldie  and 
Mcllreevy  were  also  in  with  a  few  ducks. 
Presently  the  two  that  had  the  canoe  came 
in  with  a  doe  and  a  little  buck  like  mine  hung 
up  in  the  woods. 

The  cook  was  now  squared  away  to  give  us 
a  real  dinner  and  you  bet  we  eight  were  ready 
except  Goldie  who  started  from  town  with 
sore  throat  and  now  had  tonsiltiis  though  he 
poked  stuff  down  and  got  cured' before  we  got 
home. 

Round  the  table  it  was  decided  that  no  one 
who  had  deer  would  shoot  any  does  since 
we  were  setup  now  with  venison  to  spare. 
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You  can  imagine  the  tales  that  evening  in 
that  cosy  camp  while  guns  were  cleaned  and 
trip  laid  out  for  the  next  day.six  deer  we  had 
bagged  the  first  day.    Some  nimrods! 

Next  day  I  went  to  the  opposite  camp  with 
Albert  and  Grattan.  I  climbed  a  high  hill 
very  carefully  leaving  Albert  to  my  left  and 
Grattan  away  to  the  right  in  a  valley. 

On  getting  to  the  top  about  9.30  I  heard  a 
scurry  quite  close  and  a  beautiful  doe  ran 
from  behind  a  big  rock  where  she  had  been 
lying.  She  was  about  ten  feet  from  me; 
when  she  saw  me  she  wheeled  back  the  way 
she  came,  went  round  the  rock  and  down  the 
way  I  had  come  up.  I  never  moved  except 
to  turn  so  as  to  face  her  when  she  would 
appear.  She  stopped  after  running  fifty 
yards  and  looked  back  for  half  a  minute.  As 
I  didn't  move  she  then  slowly  trotted  out  of 
sight.  I  crossed  the  plateau  and  sat  down 
for  several  minutes.  I  then  started  to  cross 
the  other  way  and  a  buck  which  probably  had 
been  watching  me  disappeared  over  the  edge 
so  quickly  I  didn't  get  a  shot.  I  ran  over 
there  but  he  was  down  in  the  valley  out  of 
range  and  going  like  mad. 

Unfortunately  for  him  this  valley  led  into 
the  one  Grattan  was  coming  up.  I  heard 
one  shot  and  when  I  met  Jo  about  half  an 
hour  after  he  said  the  buck  was  hanging  up. 
He  had  hit  him  in  the  neck  as  he  ran  right 
across  him. 

Where  I  met  Jo  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
I  had  crossed.  I  was  facing  up  a  rising  valley 
parallel  to  the  Lake  which  was  to  my  right. 
A  ridge  about  five  or  six  hundred  feet  high 
separated  the  valley  from  the  Lake  and  I  de- 
cided to  go  to  the  far  end  of  my  rising  valley 
climb  the  ridge  and  come  back  along  it  which 
would  bring  me  out  opposite  camp  but  further 
up  than  where  I  had  landed  in  the  morning. 
The  country  had  been  logged  and  burned  and 
was  so  open  that  I  had  little  hope  of  game  in 
the  valley  except  for  one  little  Island  of 
cedar  where  something  might  be  lying  up. 

I  saw  nothing  and  about  noon  was  on  the 
first  little  rocky  shoulder  where  I  ate  my 
lunch — bacon  sandwich,  raisins  and  hard 
chocolate.  I  don't  eat  much  lunch  when  in 
the  woods  but  always  have  it  along  and 
generally  am  nibbling  a  little  chocolate.  I 
expected  to  see  Albert  with  the  glasses  but  he 
had  kept  back  of  some  timber  but  was 
parallel  to  my  course  while  Grattan  had 
crossed  us  both. 

I  climbed  my  ridge  turning  to  the  right 
and  started  back  with  the  lake  to  my  left 
and  camp  in  full  view  across  it.  With  the 
glasses  I  spied  the  high  hills  back  of  camp 
and  thougrr  our  keenest  nimrod,  Bourke, 
had  made  a  short  trip  the  previous  evening 
and  pronounced  it  no  good  it  looked  from 
my  coign  of  vantage  better  than  anything 
I  had  yet  hunted  for  I  could  see  several  good 
sized  open  patches  in  a  generally  wooded 
hilly  country. 

I  'mooched'  along  my  ridge  in  the  pleasant 
early  afternoon  sure  at  peace  with  all  the 
world  for  had  I  not  already  got  two  deer, 
one  with  a  pretty  little  head  and  the  other 
in  the  cook's  hands.  This  was  only  Tuesday 
and  we  did  not  intend  to  break  camp  till 
the  following  Monday. 
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Where  it  is  impossible  to  stalk  on  account 
of  open  country,  one  can  cover  the  distance 
most  easily  by  walking  the  logs.  Many 
times  you  can  ascend  a  twenty  foot  sheer 
cliff  by  walking  up  a  seventy-five  or  one 
hundred  foot  long  spruce.  This  is  dangerous 
in  wet  or  frosty  conditions  unless  properly 
shod.  I  wear  full  caulked  boots,  this  of  course  at 
the  risk  of  making  some  noise  on  rocks  but 
I  have  a  sneaking  idea,  that  these  Blacktail, 
in  spite  of  their  big  ears  depend  more  on 
their  sight  and  on  the  wind  than  they  do 
on  their  hearing. 

Between  three  and  four  o'clock  I  came 
to  a  place  that  looked  as  if  I  could  get  down 
to  the  lake.  For  some  time  I  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  top  by  a  cliff  as  sheer  as  at  Ni- 
agara with  a  similar  talus  at  the  foot  running 
down  to  the  lake  about  three  hundred  yards 
away. 

I  had  seen  lots  of  fresh  deer  sign  for  the 
top  of  the  ridge,  had  lots  of  grass  patches 
but  had  about  given  up  any  expectation  of 
seeing  a  deer.    However,  one  had  seen  me. 

I  think  he  had  been  lying  down  near  the 
edge  of  the  cliff.  I  had  turned  up  the  lake 
searching  a  path  down  and  he  ran  in  the 
same  direction  but  he  was  very  close  and 
almost  cornered.  He  gathered  himself  for 
a  little  leap  and  I  saw  my  bullet  hit  him  in 
the  hip.  He  hesitated  a  fraction  of  a  second 
and  made  his  leap,  they  are  like  goats  you 
know,  and  then  turned  a  little.  I  fired  again 
this  time  at  the  shoulder  but  he  slipped 
out  of  sight  and  I  ran  after  him.  I  heard 
some  noise  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  and  found 
that  where  he  vanished  was  at  the  top  of 
a  sort  of  chimney  with  zig-zag  game  trails 
which  led  to  the  bottom.  I  thought  perhaps 
I  had  broken  his  leg  and  he  was  thrashing 
around  in  the  windfall  and  bracken.  When 
I  got  part  way  down  I  discovered  it  was  a 
waterfall  that  made  this  crackling  noise 
and  could  find  no  blood.  I  made  a  picture 
of  where  the  '303  bullet  turned  up  the  hair 
on  his  hip  at  about  fifteen  or  twenty  yards 
and  couldn't  see  how  I  could  have  missed 
the  second  shot.  So  I  climbed  back  and 
hunted  twenty  minutes.  I  about  gave  up 
when  I  took  a  little  higher  ground  and  finally 
saw  him  dead  as  mutton  in  a  little  hollow. 

Instead  of  going  down  hill  as  they  generally 
do  he  had  made  a  sharp  switch-back  and 
dropped  just  about  opposite  where  I  had 
shot  him,  having  rounded  the  point  of  a  little 
rocky  ridge  running  forwards  about  fifteen 
yards  and  back  fifteen. 

I  dressed  him  but  there  was  nothing  close 
on  which  to  hang  him,  so  I  fixed  him  up 
nicely  straddle  of  a  narrow  rock  with  his  head 
high  in  case  of  rain.    He  had  a  nice  four 

Eomted  head  which  is  now  mounted  in  our 
all.  I  made  my  way  to  the  bottom  where 
I  found  tall  dead  bracken  from  the  cliff  to 
the  shore.  This  bracken  was  intersected 
by  deer  paths  and  lots  of  places  one  could 
see  their  beds.  Albert  whistled  from  a  little 
way  up.  He  had  gone  beyond  the  ridge 
and  came  between  it  and  the  lake.  He  had 
a  fat  little  doe  hung  up  along  the  shore. 

The  fellows  with  the  big  boat  soon  came 
along  bringing  in  the  ones  they  had  shot 
the  previous  day  but  with  nothing  new. 


The  cook  was  starting  out  to  pick  up  Grat- 
tan  who  came  out  where  he  went  m,  but 
seeing  the  big  boat  put  back  and  we  picked 
Grattan  up.  He  had  nothing  else  but  had 
brought  one  of  his  first  ones  part  way  in. 
That  night  we  had  our  first  real  game  supper, 
a  stew  of  ducks,  etc.  and  venison  chops  and 
steaks.  Matt  talks  about  that  yet.  He 
hadn't  got  a  deer  up  to  that  time,  but  he 
had  an  appetite.  Mcllreevy  said  that  though 
Matt  was  a  little  man  he  seemed  to  be  so 
well  hollowed  out  insiae  there  could  be  no- 
thing but  a  thin  shell  left. 

That  night  Bourke  and  Diether  decided 
they  would  hunt  from  the  big  marsh  at  the 
shore  end  of  the  lake  next  day  and  I  arranged 
with  Albert  to  give  me  a  hand  down  the 
cliff  with  my  buck  for  fear  I  might  fall;  then 
he  could  go  on  his  hunt. 

Wednesday  morning  everyone  scattered: 
the  weather  was  still  fine.  On  account  of 
the  dangerous  ground  and  fairly  heavy  deer 
I  took  a  set  of  pack-straps  and  a  coil  of  stout 
eod  line.  Albert  and  I  made  a  good  pack 
of  the  buck  and  with  the  cod  line  in  Albert's 
hand  to  steady  me  I  got  down  the  almost 
perpendicular  gorge  with  far  less  trouble  than 
I  expected.  With  his  doe  of  the  day  before 
ana  my  deer  I  rowed  across  to  camp,  A  little 
squall  came  up  and  made  me  nervous  for 
I'm  a  very  raw  hand  in  a  boat,  but  it  didn't 
really  amount  to  anything  only  our  cockle 
shell  was  still  leaking  from  Matt's  attack 
with  the  Remington  and  had  to  be  bailed 
semi-occasionally. 

It  was  only  about  ten  p.m.  when  I  deliver- 
ed my  venison,  so  after  some  hot  chocolate 
I  cut  a  long  pole  which  I  put  up  between 
two  trees  to  hang  up  the  game.  We  took 
the  precaution  to  bring  a  few  nails  for  as 
I  said  we  knew  we  had  no  portaging.  The 
coil  of  cod  line  was  even  more  useful  and 
on  any  kind  of  a  rough  trip  I  would  have 
some  of  that. 

I  hung  the  deer  head  up,  as  in  case  of  rain 
they  take  very  little  harm  that  way.  The 
weather  was  cool  and  pleasant,  no  flies,  and 
deer  shot  on  the  first  day  out,  was  quite 
good  a  fortnight  after  even  though  handled 
to  boat  and  waggon  several  times. 

Having  arranged  the  cold  storage  plant 
I  took  a  stroll  down  the  lake  from  camp  a 
few  hundred  yards  and  back  up  on  the  lower 
knolls  seeing  nothing  but  lots  of  fresh  signs. 

While  at  camp  I  had  heard  a  regular  fusi- 
lade  in  Albert's  direction.  He  evidently  un- 
loaded his  .38-55  Winchester  twice,  as  fast 
as  he  could  pull  triggers.  At  night  he  report- 
ed with  a  spike  buck  but  the  above  heavy 
engagement  was  with  another,  that  got 
away  running  in  open  country,  where  it 
-was  hopeless  to  stalk  it.  That  old  .38-55 
is  one  I  got  in  Ithaca  and  sold  to  Albert  at 
Temagami.  He  swears  by  it  and  can  do  good 
work  with  it.  He  has  had  a  Lyman  Peep 
put  on.  One  thing  about  a  Winchester  they 
are  simple  and  quick  and  you  can  always 
get  ammunition. 

Matt  was  getting  pretty  raw  by  this  time. 
We  kidded  him  some  as  he  had  the  new 
rifle  and  a  new  hunting  knife  but  no  new 
deer.  Goldie  got  one  on  a  fluke  that  day 
when  out  with  Matt,  got  it  right  near  the 
water  the  only  time  Goldie  went  out  for 
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deer  as  he  wanted  ducks  and  was  too  sick 
to  hunt  anything  but  a  cure  for  his  throat. 

Wednesday  that  was,  and  on  Thursday 
I  took  Matt  back  of  camp  starting  him  to 
mv  right  to  meet  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Things  were  pretty  wet  as  it  had  rained 
in  the  night  and  still  threatened,  being  now 
close  and  muggy.  I  got  into  a  valley  full 
of  tall  cedar  and  spruce,  after  a  climb  over 
some  bad  windfall.  There  was  a  beautiful 
clear  stream  and  it  was  as  quiet  on  the  deep 
deposit  of  needles  as  on  a  thick  carpet.  It 
was  just  like  my  other  valley  at  the  end  of 
the  lake  but  the  sides  were  less  steep.  I 
climbed  the  right  ridge  near  the  top  and 
saw  lots  of  sign.  This  ridge  was  cross  cut 
and  to  go  further  I  had  to  go  through  some 
windfall.  While  in  this  windfall  and  bracken 
I  was  tempted  to  do  a  foolish  thing.  I  miss- 
ed a  chance  to  stalk  a  big  buck  because  he 
made  such  a  tempting  shot.  The  valley 
widened  out  into  a  slope  with  a  little  island 
of  rock  in  the  middle  in  front,  and  a  great 
mass  of  bare  rock  on  the  right.  Right  on 
the  skyline  between  the  island  and  the  big 
rocky  hill  stood  the  biggest  buck  1  have 
seen  on  his  feet  on  the  island.  It  was  at 
least  250  yards  and  I  have  shot  all  my  deer 
at  from  20  to  75  yards.  He  didn't  see  me, 
so  I  lay  down  to  take  a  careful  shot  over  a 
nest  but  I  wasn't  really  comfortable  and  not 
knowing  the  distance,  didn't  attempt  to 
alter  my  sights  but  just  took  a  coarse  sight 
with  the  front  sight  and  trusted  to  Providence. 
I  hit  him  all  right  and  he  was  rattled.  He 
came  right  toward  me  at  a  tremendous  rate 
till  he  was  about  100  yards  and  then  turned 
up  the  big  rocKy  hill  to  my  right.  I  knew 
he  was  hit  by  his  action  and  expected  to 
get  a  standing  shot.  He  had  to  jump  straight 
up  about  four  feet  to  get  on  the  little  path 
and  the  first  time  he  fell  back  giving  me  a 
good  shot  but  I  missed.  He  got  into  a  little 
orge  but  of  sight  and  then  appeared  on  the 
are  rock  intending  to  come  toward  me.  I 
think  this  was  the  first  time  he  saw  me. 
He  threw  up  his  head  and  was  the  finest 
sight  I  have  seen  in  all  my  hunting.  I  missed 
again  and  saw  no  more  of  him  though  I  hunt- 
ed for  an  hour. 

There  was  plenty  of  blood  where  he  fell 
back,  climbing  the  rock  but  I  couldn't  find 
any  more.  No  doubt  with  a  dog  I  could 
have  found  him  but  dogs  are  not  allowed 
under  any  protest  in  B.  C.  deer  hunts.  I 
might  have  stalked  him  in  the  first  place 
by  backing  up  or  lying  quiet  till  he  went 
over  the  ridge. 

It  began  to  rain  so  I  worked  toward  camp 
and  found  Matt  in,  disgusted  and  wet  through 
having  found  the  country  to  the  right  noisy 
and  unpromising. 

Everyone  straggled  in  early,  Albert  bring- 
ing in  a  fine  buck  from  back  of  camp  but 
up  the  lake  from  where  Matt  and  I  were. 

Thursday  night  it  was  colder  with  some 
rain,  which  on  the  hill  was  snow  just  enough 
to  cover  the  ground. 

I  thought  I  would  look  for  the  wounded 
buck  so  I  put  Matt  onto  the  easy  way  of 
getting  on  the  high  ridges,  to  the  right  while 
I  circled  to  the  left  agreeing  to  meet  Matt  at 
the  top.  In  about  an  hour  I  heard  a  shot 
and  when  I  met  Matt.  I  found  that  at  last 
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he  had  his  deer  which£he  had  stalked  in 
the  light  snow.  It  was  a  big  spike  buck 
fat  as  butter.  We  saw  nothing  else  except 
a  big  doe  which  we  wouldn't  shoot;  though 
we  stalked  her  to  see  if  there  was  a  buck 
hanging  about. 

We  quit  early  and  I  helped  Matt  get  the 
little  buck  on  his  back  and  went  ahead  pick- 
ing road  through  pretty  bad  windfall.  He 
wanted  to  carry  his  deer  in  but  in  real  bad 
ground  there  is  danger  of  a  fall,  so  I  stuck 
around.  Finally  Matt  slipped  off  a  big 
wet  log  and  the  deer  fell  on  the  other  side. 

It  was  a  sight  for  God  and  men.  He 
tore  the  seat  out  of  his  pants  and  his  language 
was  rich  and  juicy.  He  was  game,  however, 
and  after  being  righted  went  to  Camp  with- 
out further  casualty.  Saturday  Matt  and 
I  went  the  same  way  and  took  Mcllreevy. 
He  is  a  great  trap  shot  and  duck  hunter 
but  never  got  a  deer.  It  grew  foggy  and 
when  we  met  at  the  hilltop  we  made  a  fire 
and  sat  around  till  it  cleared.  I  left  them 
and  crossed  to  a  valley  parallel  to  the  one  we 
ascended  which  goes  in  to  the  lake  in  a  bay 
below  the  narrow. 

I  thought  I  might  run  into  my  big  buck 
but  saw  no  signs.  This  is  a  valley  I  intend 
to  hunt  if  I  am  that  way  again  but  I  don't 
intend  to  walk  the  shore  as  I  did  that  after- 
noon getting  back  to  Camp.  Easterners 
can  hardly  realize  how  bad  a  windfall  can  be. 
I  sweat  more  and  was  more  tired  than  if  I 
was  earning  a  big  deer.  Still,  a  sponge 
bath  in  the  lake  cured  that.  Some  of  the 
boys  used  to  jump  in  and  take  a  few  strokes 
but  I'm  not  keen  on  water  at  40 ° 

Next  day  six  of  us  went  up  the  slopes  back 
of  camp  to  see  if  we  could  raise  the  big  buck. 
I  had  a  beautiful  meeting  with  a  big  fat  doe. 
I  had  come  out  on  a  clear  space  of  mossy 
rock  making  a  circular  area  of  perhaps  50 
feet  in  diameter  and  was  standing  quietly 
watching.  I  heard  a  little  sound  in  a  brushy 
gulley  in  front  of  me  and  presently  I  saw 
the  doe  walk  out.  She  climbed  quietly  upon 
the  knoll  and  stopped  about  20  feet  from 
me.  She  thought  there  was  something  queer 
about  me  but  I  didn't  move  and  she  watched 
me  with  her  great  eyes  for  perhaps  half  a 
minute.  Then  I  think  she  got  my  wind 
and  loped  off  to  my  right  jumping  off  the 
knoll.  Then  she  stopped  and  looked  back, 
and  went  slowly  down  into  the  thick  brush. 
It  threatened  rain  so  I  started  toward  the 
valley  I  knew  was  best  walking  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  met  Mcllreevy  who  had  prob- 
ably started  the  doe  up  the  gulley.  In  a 
few  minutes  I  saw  another  in  easy  range  but 
Mac  was  over  the  ridge.  In  my  different 
walks  I  saw  in  all  eleven  deer  on  their  feet 
and  could  have  had  shots  at  nine  of  them 
while  I  got  three  of  the  four  I  didn't  shoot  at. 

We  shot  in  all  twenty  deer  and  didn't 
waste  a  pound  of  the  meat.  Of  course  the 
heaviest  of  these  we  got  didn't  dress  over  100 
pounds.  We  keep  the  hide  too,  as  they  look 
well  thrown  over  a  lounge  or  to  hide  a  shabby 
chair  back. 

The  above  was  our  last  day's  hunting 
except  for  'Nimrod'  Bourke.  Albert  got  a 
nice  buck  but  not  the  big  one,  that  day  near 
the  water  and  came  to  camp  for  the  boat. 
It's  luck  to  get  them  in  easy  country.  It's 
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a  man's  job  to  bring  out  a  100  pound  buck 
and  a  rifle  from  some  of  the  hills,  say  one 
or  two  miles  back. 

We  broke  camp  the  next  day  in  a  drizzling 
rain.    Our  flotilla  got  under  way  about  9 
a.m.    Matt  and  I  had  the  light  boat  as 
we  were  teamsters. 

I  got  a  grouse  as  we  crossed  for  the  team 
and  could  nave  got  more  but  it  was  raining 
heavily  and  we  got  a  soaking  before  we  got 
all  our  camp  equipment  and  venison  teamed 
over  to  the  landing.  Next  day  we  got  the 
steamer  and  got  back  to  Vancouver  on  the 
Wednesday  night  having  been  gone  two 
weeks  all  but  two  days.  It  cost  us  about 
forty  dollars  each.  Considering  the  length 
of  the  holiday,  the  comfort  and  the  success 
we  had  I  think  that  cost  is  very  low.  We 
got  all  told  twenty  deer  and  a  very  few  ducks. 
Our  camping  ground  was  not  well  placed  for 
the  duck  hunters  who  had  to  row  back  four 
miles  to  the  marsh  at  the  shore  end  of  the 
lake,  when  there  the  ducks  might  or  might 
not  come  in.  In  very  rough  weather  they 
are  more  apt  to  come  in — also  Brant  but  the 
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weather  was  calm  except  the  day  we  arrived 
and  got  very  rough  afterwards. 

There  is  not  much  else  on  our  Island  but 
Columbian  Deer.  There  may  still  be  some 
wolves  which  were  said  to  be  cleaned  out. 
Jo  Grattan  shot  a  black  wolf  not  a  mile 
from  our  1912  temporary  camp  at  the  end 
of  the  lake.  It  was  in  mid  forenoon.  This 
wolf,  a  female,  was  one  of  five  and  the  four 
of  these  were  following  her  in  single  file. 
She  was  not  bigger  than  a  good  collie-dog.  Jo 
has  the  pelt  and  collected  $15.00  bounty. 
There  are  no  signs  of  Cougars  on  the  Island 
though  they  are  numerous  this  year  on  Van- 
couver Island  and  generally  throughout  the 
mainland. 

Eagles  and  large  ravens  are  common  where 
we  hunt  and  will  soon  attack  any  carcases 
hung  up  in  the  wood.  There  are  very  few 
small  birds,  the  ones  most  common  are  little 
brown  birds  which  sing  prettily.  I  think 
they  are  wrens.  There  are  a  good  few  of 
the  woodpecker  family.  Squirrels  are  fairly 
numerous — are  a  little  darker  than  our  red 
squirrel  in  Ontario  and  have  not  such  a  fine 
bushy  tail. 
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AT  eight  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  morning 
in  the  last  week  of  May  we  cast  off 
the  mooring  lines  from  the  dock  at 
Halifax  and  headed  for  the  harbour  entrance. 
Part  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  rode  at 
anchor  and  as  we  passed  the  battleship 
"Glory,"  former  flagship  of  the  gallant 
Admiral  Craddock,  her  ensign  dipped  a 
courteous  salute.  We  responded.  Then, 
steaming  past  the  frowning  guns  of  the 
MacNab  Island  forts  and  the  shore  batteries 
of  Sandwich  Point,  the  good  ship  "Acadia" 
made  for  the  open  sea.  A  white  Norwegian 
barque  in  tow  of  a  fussy  little  harbour  tug 
was  overtaken  and  passed.  On  her  sides 
was  painted  in  bright  colours  the  flag  of 
King  Haakon  and  as  a  further  precaution  the 
name  "Norge"  in  large,  unmistakable  print. 
We  wondered  at  the  time  if  her  fearless 
skipper  would  take  her  safely  through  the 
submarine  blockade,  or  fall  a  prey  to  the 
torpedoes  of  the  Huns. 

The  "Acadia's"  mission  was  a  novel 
one.  We  were  bound  on  a  fishing  cruise, 
but  neither  for  sport  nor  for  personal  gain. 
A  new  departure  in  the  investigation  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Canadian 
coasts  was  being  made.  Where  a  certain 
fish's  food  is  found  there  that  fish  should 
be  sought  was  the  principle  followed.  The 
big  fish  eats  the  little  fish  and  the  little  fish 
eats  those  smaller.  Those,  again,  live  on 
tinier  members  of  the  family,  and  so  on  to 
the  "ninth  degree."  Also,  certain  fish  will 
be  found  in  waters  whose  temperature  is 
decidedly  uninhabitable  for  others.  Or,  per- 
haps, if  the  temperature  is  suited  to  the  lat- 
ter's  tastes  and  habits  the  selenity,  or  degree 


of  saltiness,  may  be  unsuitable.  So,  with 
this  principle,  that  when  one  has  located  the 
water  that  supports  the  food  attracting  the 
fish  it  is  time  to  expect  the  latter,  the  "Ac- 
adia's" fishers  set  forth. 

Dr.  Johann  Hjort,  Director  of  Fisheries 
for  the  Norwegian  government,  whose  fame 
as  an  oceanographer  is  known  to  the  Seven 
Seas,  conducted  the  work.  Assisted  by  a 
staff  of  hydrographers  and  Professor  Willey 
and  Dr.  Huntzman,  biologists  from  two 
Canadian  universities,  he  planned  to  cover 
thfe  coastal  waters  of  the  Nova  Scotian  shores 
with  a  series  of  zig-zag  courses  that  led  from 
the  land  southeastward  to  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  back. 

"This  is  a  study,"  said  the  doctor  one 
evening,  as  we  gathered  in  the  wardroom, 
"that  is  only  in  its  infancy.  The  Prince 
of  Monaco,  Gran,  a  German  scientist,  and 
a  few  others  have  spent  a  good  many  years 
investigating  European  waters.  I  have  spent 
over  twenty  years,  partly  as  a  co-worker  of 
the  Prince's  but  more  in  co-operation  with 
Sir  John  Murray  of  England.  The  North 
Sea  and  our  own  Norwegian  waters  received 
most  of  my  attention.  However,  some  years 
ago  I  carried  a  series  of  observations  right 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  African 
coast  to  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 
There  I  learned  that  the  possibilities  to  be 
derived  by  the  people  of  Canada  through  a 
study  of  the  currents  and  temperatures  of 
their  Atlantic  waters  were  wonderful.  And 
I've  longed  for  this  opportunity  to  extend 
my  work  here,  for  I  certainly  believe  that 
off  these  Nova  Scotian  shores  are  the  most 
interesting  waters  on  the  globe." 
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Time  will  tell.  The  truth  of  the  doctor's 
optimistic  statements  can  be  determined 
only  when  the  many  months  of  analytical 
works  in  the  biologist's  laboratory  come 
to  light.  However,  from  a  physiological 
standpoint  this  section  of  the  earth's  waters 


delicate,  quick-registering  thermometers.  In 
their  descent  the  bottles  were  open  at  both 
ends  to  allow  a  free  passage  of  the  water. 
When  they  reached  the  desired  depths,  as 
shown  on  a  dial  connected  with  the  sheave, 
the  hand  reel  which  controlled  the  descent 
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is  most  interesting,  for  here  meet  and  mingle 
two  extremes,  Polar  and  Equatorial  waters, 
the  one  under  the  name  of  the  Labrador 
Current,  the  other  the  Gulf  Stream.  A 
third  stream,  widely  differing  from  the  other 
two,  forms  a  junction  with  them  both.  It 
is  fresh  water,  our  own  St.  Lawrence  current. 
Out  through  Cabot  Strait  it  flows  to  join 
the  others  and  the  three,  mingling,  gradually 
lose  their  identities  and  are  finally  absorbea 
by  the  true  Atlantic  element. 

The  sea  life  found  in  the  warm  waters  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  is  very  different  from  that 
existing  in  the  Polar  current.  The  St.  Law- 
rence fresh  water  carries  microscopic  animals 
that  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the 
other  streams.  So,  the  work  of  the  oceano- 
graphers  was  to  establish  and  map  the  routes 
and  actions  of  these  currents,  record  their 
temperatures,  and  obtain  specimens  of  their 
minute  sea  life  carried  in  their  depths.  To 
distinguish  the  different  streams  is  but  one 
department  of  the  work.  By  their  tempera- 
tures, selenities,  and  specific  gravities  they 
are  known.  The  first  can  be  determined  on 
shipboard  but  the  other  two  require  the 
minuter  analysis  of  the  laboratory. 

At  intervals  of  thirty  miles,  or  thereabouts, 
the  ship  was  hove  to  and  a  sounding  taken. 
Then,  attached  by  clamps  at  both  its  ends 
to  a  fine  wire  which  ran  through  a  sheave 
on  deck,  brass  water  bottles,  eighteen  inches 
in  length  and  four  in  diameter,  were  lowered 
to  different  depths.  Four  at  a  time  were 
sent  down  at  intervals  of  from  ten  to  one 
hundred  metres.    Fastened   to   each  were 


was  checked  and  made  fast.  A  two  min- 
ute's halt  in  the  operation  was  called,  in 
which  time  the  mercury  columns  in  the 
thermometers  settled  to  the  surrounding 
temperature.  Then  a  "messenger,"  a  small 
brass  weight,  was  fastened  on  the  same  sus- 
pending line  and  given  a  start  downward. 
Its  mission  was  an  important  one.  On  reach- 
ing the  first,  or  uppermost,  bottle  it  struck 
a  trigger,  releasing  the  clamp  at  that  end. 
The  bottle,  being  hinged  on  the  lower  clamp, 
swung  downward  and  the  action  closed  both 
ends,  sealing  within  a  specimen  of  the  water 
at  that  depth.  The  attached  thermometers 
were  likewise  reversed.  The  fine  mercury 
thread  was  broken  and  an  ingenious  trap 
in  the  tube  of  each  prevented  the  two  parts 
from  reuniting.  By  this  means  the  effect 
of  the  various  temperatures  through  which 
they  were  afterwards  hoisted  was  rendered 
almost  negligible.  As  a  further  precaution 
against  error  the  temperature  of  the  air  on 
deck  was  noted  at  the  same  time  that  the 
thermometers  were  read  and  a  correction 
applied  to  that  reading  for  the  slight  change 
in  the  broken  mercury  column. 

In  the  reversing  action  of  the  top  bottle 
a  second  messenger,  similar  to  the  first  but 
attached  to  the  bottle  before  emersion,  was 
released.  It  darted  down  the  wire  to  bottle 
Number  Two.  Here  a  similar  performance 
was  enacted  and  a  third  messenger  passed  on 
to  Number  Three.  By  keeping  one's  hand 
on  the  taut  wire  the  sharp  jars  caused  by 
each  bottle  turning  over  could  be  distinctly 
felt.    When  the  last  one  had  been  noted  all 
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was  ready  for  hauling  in.  Two  strong-arm- 
ed sailors  at  the  reel  quickly  brought  the 
outfit  to  the  surface.  The  readings  were 
taken,  a  sample  of  the  water  at  each  depth 
drawn  off  and  sealed  in  a  pint  bottle  already 
labelled,  and  this  part  of  the  proceeding  was 
finished.  The  gear  was  ready  for  another 
cast. 

All  this  while  other  members  of  the  party 
were  carrying  on  fishing  operations.  Funnel- 
shaped  nets  made  of  fine  cheese  cloth  and 
loosely-woven  silk  were  sunk  to  different 
depths.  A  small  brass  cylinder  formed  the 
smaller  or  bottom  end  of  the  net.  Large 
volumes  of  water  filtered  through  the  cloth 
and  deposited  whatever  minute  marine  life 
they  contained  in  the  cylinder.  Before  haul- 
ing to  the  surface  a  drawing-string,  operated 
by  a  messenger,  closed  the  mouth  of  the  net. 
The  cylinder  was  detached  and  taken  into 
the  chartroom  where  the  haul  was  sorted, 
classified,  and  preserved  for  careful  study] 

When  three  hundred  miles  off  shore  quan- 
tities of  a  peculiar  floating  weed,  which  the 
scientists  called  "sargossa,"  were  netted. 
"We're  in  the  true  Gulf  Stream  water  now," 
announced  Dr.  Hjort.  "This  plant  identifies 
it."  At  the  same  station  a  pronounced  rise 
in  temperature  was  recorded  and  the  balmy 
air  warmed  by  the  waters  from  the  south 
permitted  us  to  discard  our  heavy  clothing. 
But  only  for  a  short  while  for  we  turned 
north  here.  In  a  few  hours  more  we  were 
ploughing  through  the  Polar  Current.  Where 
the  two  met  a  peculiar  phenomenon  was 
noted.  They  did  not  mingle.  Instead,  the 
cold  current  .from  the  north  sank  below 
the  other  ancl  continued  its  southwesterly 
course.  We  found  in  the  surface  water  a 
temperature  as  high  as  sixty  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. Not  many  fathoms  down  the  ther- 
mometers registered  thirty.  The  water  was 
two  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  Still 
further  down  a  second  warm  current  was 
located. 

The  observation  of  each  station  brought 
its.  own  peculiar  interesting  results.  Know- 
ing that  certain  temperatures  of  sea  water 
are  conducive  to  the  production  of  certain 
forms  of  marine  life  that  are  the  food  of  the 
larger  fishes  the  oceanographers  looked  for 
such.  Almost  invariably  they  found  them 
and  thus  strengthened  earlier  hypotheses. 
At  one  station  cod  eggs  would  be  found  in 
suspension  at  a  certain  depth  ;  at  another 
a  netful  of  tiny  shrimps  was  brought  on 
board.  Seldom  was  a  haul  made  but  what 
one  or  more  members  of  the  larger  species 
of  jelly-fish  were  taken  from  the  net.  In  one 
haul  three  bucketsful  of  these  were  brought 
to  the  surface  and  the  net  strained  almost 
to  the  breaking  point.  No  specimen  was 
considered  worthless  and  the  biologists'  col- 
lection quickly  grew.  The  least  interesting 
haul  was  that  made  one  cold,  dark  night 
when  the  net  was  lowered  and  dragged  astern 
just  as  the  firehold  crew  commenced  to  eject 
the  ashes. 

Ten  days'  cruising  over  circuitious  courses 
finally  brought  us  to  the  Newfoundland 
Banks.  Thence,  passing  not  far  south  of 
the  French  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 


we  crossed  Cabot  Strait,  skirted  the  shores 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  turned  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  Gulf.  In  the  little  port  of  Souris, 
in  Prince  Edward  Island,  we  tied  up  to  the 
wharf.  All  hands  agreed  that  the  cruise 
had  been  long  enough.  We  had  observed 
stations,  forty  of  them,  every  three  or  four 
hours,  day  and  night,  fair  weather  or  foul. 


At  two  o'clock  on  a  May  morning,  with  a 
biting  north  wind  blowing  and  the  ship 
rolling  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  it  was  far 
from  comfortable  work  handling  metal  bottles 
with  the  water  at  the  freezing  point.  After 
a  few  hundred  pint  bottles  filled  with  a  mix- 
ture of  fish  spawn,  wigglers,  weeds  and  pre- 
servatives had  been  collected  the  chartroom 
took  on  the  appearance  of  an  apothecary's 
shop.  Discussions  over  the  habits  and  pec- 
uliarities of  the  odd  specimens  waxed  warm 
at  times,  but  to  the  less  interested  hydro- 
graphic  members  of  the  "ACADIA'S"  party 
the  thick  blankets  in  the  berths  below  offered 
attractions  greater. 

The  practical  benefits  which  will  in  time 
be  derived  from  these  and  similar  investiga- 
tions are  already  evident  in  the  greater  de- 
velopment of  Norway's  extensive  fisheries 
which  were  brougnt  to  their  present  high 
state  by  Dr.  Hjort's  years  of  labour  in  that 
field.  Apart  from  the  valuable  physiological 
discoveries  the  knowledge  of  the  courses 
and  actions  of  the  widely  differing  currents 
will  inform  the  biological  investigator  where 
the  many  different  species  of  food  'fishes  can 
have  their  habitat.  When  this  knowledge 
can  be  reliably  imparted  to  the  mass  of  fish- 
ers whose  livelihood  is  dependent  on  the 
apparently  erratic  habits  of  the  cod,  the 
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mackerel,  or  the  herring,  a  new  note  in  the 
fisheries  of  our  Canadian  waters  will  have 
been  struck.  Less  time  will  be  lost  in  vain- 
ly searching  for  the  large  "schools"  of  fish 
iii  waters  that  at  particular  seasons  are  un- 
nihabitable  for  them,  and  the  fishing  industry 


will  reach  a  development  far  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  present  day.  Dr.  Hjort  claims  for 
Canada  wonderful  possibilities  in  her  coastal 
waters.  "Let  us  not  go  to  the  Poles  for  new 
discoveries,"  he  said,  "when  they  can  be 
made  at  our  very  doors." 


A  NOVA  SCOTIA  OUTING 

A  TALE  OF  A  BLUENOSE  TROUT  TRIP. 
A.  J.  D. 


TIME  to  turn  out  Sjcribe,"  was  the  salute 
that  roused  my  sleepy  brain  at  5  a.m. 
on  a  beautiful  May  morning  as  my  two 
companions  Frank  and  George  lilted  their 
melodious  voices  to  high  C  in  an  endeavor 
to  disconnect  me  with  the  world  of  dreams. 

I  declared  them  the  winners  and  so  jump- 
ed out  of  bed  and  was  soon  arrayed  in  my 
woods  togs.  Joining  them  we  started  on  an 
eighteen  mile  drive  which  would  take  us  to 
"Lake  Jolly"  the  starting  point  for  a  five 
days'  cruise  to  the  "Silent  Places."  Arriving 
at  "the  lake  we  found  the  water  very  rough 
and  so  were  detained  here  a  few  hours  when 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Miller,  man- 
ager of  the  mills  at  this  place,  we  were  taken 
across  the  lake  in  his  motor  boat  and  given 
a  smooth  start  on  the  still  water.  After 
a  brisk  paddle  in  our  staunch  canoe  we  ar- 
rived at  our  first  portage. 

Unloading  the  canoe  we  got  it  nicely  bal- 
anced on  Frank's  shoulders  and  away  he 
went  up  the  trail  with  George  and  I  follow- 
ing with  the  rest  of  our  dunnage,  which  I 
might  say  was  no  small  quantity  by  the 
way  my  shoulders  felt  when  we  reached  the 
end  ot  that  three-quarter  mile  portage. 

After  a  little  rest  we  shoved  our  canoe 
into  Ninth  lake  which  comes  next  in  order 
and  after  a  short  run  we  again  hit  the  trail 
for  eighth  lake.  Away  we  go  before  the  wind 
and  paddle  right  through  into  seventh.  We 
are  not  stopping  to  fish  as  we  wish  to  get 
across  sixth  lake  before  dark,  it  being  in 
size  similar  to  lake  Jolly  and  perhaps  quite 
rough.  We  push  on  therefore  and  cross 
seventh  and  are  soon  on  the  portage  which 
lands  us  at  the  head  of  sixth  lake. 

We  now  stop  and  unpack  the  baskets  and 
prepare  a  lunch  as  we  have  made  quite  a 
journey  on  our  early  breakfast.  Some  bacon 
and  eggs  with  a  good  cup  of  woods  tea  tasted 
about  right. 

Now  we  are  going  to  try  for  a  fish  as  the 
lake  is  pretty  rough  and  we  do  not  care  for 
a  wetting  at  this  early  stage  of  the  game; 
but  the  wind  is  blowing  so  hard  that  it  makes 
casting  more  work  than  pleasure  so  we  give 
up  and  settle  down  for  a  good  smoke. 

Say  boys,  it's  just  great  to  be  out  here  in 
the  big  woods  enjoying  the  freedom  and 
beauties  of  Nature  after  a  long  twelve  months 
in  office  or  store. 

"Here  comes  a  lull  in  the  wind,"  shouts 
Frank,  so  away  we  go  on  the  ruffled  surface 


of  sixth  lake  and  after  a  stiff  paddle  arrive 
safely  at  the  portage  across  which  we  hike 
and  pitch  our  tent  under  the  "Big  Pine." 

Now  comes  the  work  of  the  tirst  night  can- 
vas, the  writer  has  the  honor  to  be  elected 
Chef,  while  George  and  Frank  gather  the 
balsam  boughs  for  the  beds  and  cut  the  wood 
for  the  night;  the  lure  of  the  brook  soon  halts 
Frank  at  his  wood  chopping  and  throwing 
down  the  ax  away  he  goes  with  his  rod  up 
stream  as  a  result  of  which  we  enjoy  some 
fine  trout  for  supper. 

With  supper  over  and  every  thing  snug  for 
the  night  we  sit  around  the  big  camp  fire 
(which  by  the  way  is  one  of  the  real  pleasures 
ot  the  trip)  and  talk  over  our  plans  for  the 
next  day;  then  when  our  pipes  are  about 
smoked  out  we  hit  the  trail  for  our  balsam  ' 
beds. 

Reader,  did  you  ever  lie  awake  in  your 
tent  at  night  listening  to  the  mysterious 
sounds  of  the  woods?  If  so,  isn't  it  with 
the  most  pleasant  memories  that  you  recall 
some  of  those  sounds  as  you  sit  by  your  fire- 
side in  the  long  winter  evenings?  Why  even 
the  hoot  of  the  owl  sounded  good  and  as  ^'ou 
dream  of  your  next  spring's  trip  you  wonder 
who  could  resist  the  "Call  of  the  Wild." 

Come  on  boys!  the  sun  has  beat  us  up, 
but  with  a  dip  in  the  cool  water  we  are  soon 
wide  awake  and  after  having  got  outside 
of  a  good  breakfast  we  are  soon  packed  up 
again  and  away  we  go  down  sixth  lake  stream 
for  our  destination  at  the  mouth  of  the  White 
Sand  stream. 

Sixth  lake  stream  is  the  home  of  good  fish- 
ing and  contains  some  very  fine  pools  from 
which  we  took  our  share  of  the  speckled 
beauties. 

We  arrived  at  our  permanent  camp  site 
about  noon  ol  the  second  day  in  and  soon 
had  things  in  O.K.  style.  The  afternoon 
was  spent  about  camp  making  ready  for 
some  real  sport  next  day. 

The  morning  of  the  third  day  broke  fair 
and  cool  and  proved  to  be  a  perfect  fishing 
day.  We  paddled  down  stream  to  one  of 
the  famous  spots  known  as  the  O'Dell  pool 
and  there  we  enjoyed  some  of  the  best  fish- 
ing I  have  ever  had,  Frank  and  I  taking 
twenty-seven  beautiful  fish  weighing  from 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  to  one  pound  and 
one-half  a  piece  from  one  hole.  We  had 
been  trying  the  fly  coming  down  stream 
but  after  wre  arrived  at  the  pool  we  removed 
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our  leaders  and  put  on  a  spinner  and  then 
the  fun  began.  Those  fish  would  take  the 
spinner  just  as  fast  as  you  could  cast  it  and 
when  they  once  got  hooked  it  was  a  fight 
to  a  finish  and  by  the  time  we  had  brought 
to  net  the  above  number  we  both  agreed 
it  was  some  fishing. 

Now,  we  are  not  game  hogs  so  limited  our 
fishing  to  what  we  could  use  and  the  best 
ones  to  prepare  for  keeping  so  we  could  give 
our  friends  proof  of  our  real  fun.  The  fish 
after  being  cleaned,  the  gills  taken  out,  and 
then  packed  away  in  moss,  kept  in  perfect 
condition  and  looked  two  days  later  when 
we  arrived  home  as  though  they  just  came 
out  of  the  water. 

The  time  is  passing  all  too  quickly  and 
we  find  ourselves  rolling  out  of  our  balsam 
beds  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day.  After 
taking  down  our  tent  and  packing  our  baskets 
we  turn  the  nose  of  the  canoe  homeward  and 
tish  sixth  lake  stream  back  to  our  first  camp 
site.    Here  we  have  lunch  and  proceed  on 


to  Ninth  lake  where  we  make  camp  for  the 
night  and  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  successful 
fishermen  which  includes  dreams  of  fine 
weather,  lots  of  fish  and  everybody  happy. 

The  next  morning  we  break  camp  for  the 
last  time  on  this  trip  and  pack  over  the 
portage  to  the  still  water  down  which  we 
paddle  into  lake  Jolly  which  is  much  calmer 
than  on  our  arrival  the  day  we  went  in. 

We  are  now  in  view  of  the  mill  and  are 
soon  hailed  with  the  fisherman's  greeting  of 
"What  Luck?' '  Our  broad  smiles  answer 
the  question  and  after  looking  in  the  baskets 
are  we  credited  with  the  best  fish  of  the 
season  so  far  taken  from  these  waters.  Just 
one  thing  more  and  then  we  start  for  home, 
and  this  is  what  it  is;  we  had  dinner  at  the 
cook-house  and  were  served  with  a  good 
old-fashioned  parsnip  stew.  Next  to  o*r  tirst 
trout  "it's  it."  Our  horses  now  being  ready 
we  make  the  start  for  Digby  with  our  plans 
already  made  for  a  trip  next  year. 


THE  PINES 

Bill  Riverside 


Oh,  the  magic  of  the  breeze, 
Runeing,  crooning  in  the  trees, 

Bits  of  quaint  Adonic  airs  and  rakish  rhymes, 
The  old  elm's  hoarse  Hurray, 

And  the  Aspens'  laughing  lay, 

But  the  Harp  of  Heaven  plays  among  the 
*  pines. 


Sweet,  0  sweet  the  Veeries  ring, 

Over  all  the  birds  that  sing, 
Bringing,  winging  back  the  dreams  of  boyish 

times. 

When  I'm  glad,  I  like  the  thrill, 
Of  the  eerie  whip-poor-will, 
But  when  sad,  I  love  the  sighing  of  the  pines. 


Hail  thee!  flowers  of  the  wood, 

Haloed  hoards  of  holyhood, 
Bewildering  in  magical  design, 

Destiny;  O  lead  me  through 
Glades  of  fluffy  flowered  rue, 

And  end  my  journey — 'neath  a  sounding 
pine. 


IT  IS  NOT  GOOD  FOR  MAN  TO 

BE  ALONE 

e  j.  McVeigh 


I HAD  waited  supper  for  my  friends  until 
long  past  the  usual  hour  for  that  meal, 
if  hunters  can  be  said  to  have  regular 
meal  hours,  and  then  eaten  mine  alone, 
having  made  up  my  mind  that  the  boys 
would  not  come  back  to  camp  that  night, 
and  small  blame  to  them  considering  the 
state  of  the  weather. 

There  were  three  of  us  in  the  party,  and 
we  were  making  use  of  a  log  building  that 
had  at  some  time  been  used  as  the  office, 
"van,"  and  sleeping  room  for  the  foreman 
and  clerk  of  a  lumber  shanty.  The  other 
buildings  had  been  more  or  less  dismantled, 
but  the  office,  being  small,  and  its  parts  of 
small  value  in  building  new  shanties,  had 
been  left  standing,  as  to  the  walls  and  roof 
anyway  ;  and  we  had  made  it  answer  our 
purpose  for  our  two  weeks'  stay  in  the  woods. 

In  the  morning  of  the  day  preceding  the 
night  I  speak  of,  my  friends  had  gone  out 
to  the  railway  to  bring  in  a  further  supply 
of  provisions,  and  we  figured  that  they 
would  get  back  to  camp  by  six,  or  not  later 
than  seven  o'clock.  The  weather  had  been 
fine  in  the  morning,  but  shortly  after  noon 
rain  commenced  to  fall,  and  as  the  day 
wore  on  to  evening  a  cold  wind  came  up  from 
the  North  West,  and  by  six  o'clock  it  was 
blowing  a  gale.  But  it  was  not  a  steady 
wind  that  you  could  rely  on  ;  It  came  in 
fierce  gusts  that  drove  the  rain  against  the 
building  like  the  pounding  of  duck  shot, 
and  would  then  die  away  until  there  was  a 
great  silence,  in  which  the  drip  from  the 
roof  sounded  loud  and  out  of  all  proportion. 

While  busy  preparing  and  eating  my  sup- 
per, and  "cleaning  up,  I  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  the  weather,  but  when  all  was 
snug,  and  I  had  settled  down  to  read  one 
of  the  magazines  I  had  brought  with  me, 
by  the  light  of  our  stable  lantern,  I  found 
that  the  commotion  outside  commanded 
my  attention  in  spite  of  myself.  I  say  the 
commotion,  but  I  doubt  if  that  is  correct. 
It  was  the  silence  more  than  the  noise  of 
wind  and  rain  that  drew  me  from  my  reading, 
and  caused  me  to  listen,  for  what?  I  don't 
know.  But  while  the  wind  blew  strong, 
and  the  rain  pelted  the  building,  I  was  at 
ease,  and  read  on  with  a  feeling  of  comfort 
and  well-being.  Then  when  the  sound  of 
it  had  died  away  in  a  low  moaning  among 
the  trees  to  the  South  East,  and  the  drip, 
drip,  from  the  roof  became  loud  and  clear, 
I  would  catch  myself  listening  with  all  my 
power  for  something,  I  know  not  what. 

This  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  and  I 
did  not  realize  how  nervous  I  had  become 
until  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these  periods 
of  silence  there  came  to  me  the  sound  of 
the  long  drawn-out  howl  of  a  timber  wolf, 
and  I  found  myself  shaking  to  the  centre  of 
my  being  in  answer  to  that  most  mournful 
plaint.  Cursing  myself  for  a  fool  I  sprang 
up,  and  moved  around  the  one  room  of  the 


old  office  building,  stirring  up  the  fire,  and 
turning  down  the  blankets  m  the  bunk  I 
was  to  sleep  in.  But  even  as  I  did  this, 
I  was  still  listening,  and  it  was  with  a  sense 
of  relief  that  I  heard  the  wind  coming  once 
more. — Just  as  the  taller  trees  began  to 
bend  before  its  force,  I  thought  I  detected 
a  new  note  in  the  air,  and  "r  moved  quickly 
to  the  door  and  threw  it  open.  ,  As  I  did  so, 
the  light  streamed  out  in  a  narrow  line, 
and  across  this  flashed  two  grey  forms. 
The  pounding  of  their  hoofs  told  me  these 
must  be  deer,  running  fast,  and  before  the 
noise  of  their  flight  had  died  away,  a  chorus 
of  howls,  yelps,  and  snarls,  broke  over  me, 
so  close  that  they  seemed  on  all  sides  at 
once,  and  I  sprang  back  and  slammed  the 
door  shut,  as  the  wind  came  down  with  a 
screeching  moan  and  the  hunt  of  the  hill 
hounds  swept  by. 

To  say  that  I  was  frightened  does  not  sound 
like  common  sense  for  I  was  not  in  the  slight- 
est danger,  but  I  was  more  than  startled 
and  if  the  feeling  I  had  was  not  fear  it  was 
a  first  cousin  of  it.  But  this  was  too  much 
and  I  was  extremely  angry  with  myself  so 
I  determined  to  turn  in  and  go  to  sleep. 

The  wind  was  now  at  its  worst  and  I 
had  one  arm  out  of  my  coat  in  the  first  move 
towards  the  blankets  when  I  felt  the  air 
cold  on  my  back  and  turned  to  see  the  door 
come  slowly  open  a  man  step  softly  inside, 
close  the  door,  and  place  his  back  against 
it.  I  looked  at  him  in  a  manner  that  must 
have  been  "wildeyed  "  and  then  fairly  yell- 
ed "H  man,  where  did  you  come  from?" 

He  could  not  have  heard  me  had  I  spoken 
in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  but  I  expect 
I  would  have  yelled  anyway  even  had  the 
wind  and  pelting  rain  not  been  causing  such 
a  racket  outside.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
answer  but  held  up  his  hand  with  that  mo- 
tion that  is  so  hard  to  describe  but  which  f 
we  all  seem  to  recognize  as  a  request  for 
silence. 

I  am  not  a  nervous  man  naturally  and 
am  fairly  well  accustomed  to  the  woods  and 
all  its  ways  but  I  was  just  then  fresh  from 
the  city  and  my  nerves  were  in  anything 
but  good  shape.  In  fact  my  doctor  had 
told  me  that  I  was  going  head  on  towards 
a  nervous  breakdown  a  short  time  before 
I  left  home,  and  I  had  expected  this  out- 
ing to  build  me  up.  Yet  I  felt  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  myself  by  this  time  and  was 
even  ashamed  of  the  feeling  of  relief  the 
sight  of  this  man  was  to  me  when  I  once 
got  over  the  start  he  gave  me  coming  in 
as  he  did.  So  that  it  was  an  altogether 
friendly  look  I  directed  towards  him  as  he 
stood  by  the  door.  He  seemed  to  be  a  man 
of  middle  age  with  untrimmed  hair  and 
beard  and  he  was  clothed  in  cheap,  heavy 
grey  cloth  with  moccasins  on  his  feet,  and 
in  his  left  hand  he  carried  a  double  barrelled 
muzzle  loading  gun   while  under  his  arm 
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hung  an  old  fashioned  powder  horn.  All 
this  I  took  in  at  a  glance  as  he  continued 
to  stand  by  the  door  with  head  leaning  to 
one  side  as  if  listening,  while  the  water 
dripped  from  his  old  cloth  cap  to  his  long 
beard,  from  his  beard  to  his  coat,  and  from 
his  coat  to  the  floor.  He  must  have  been 
wet  to  the  skin,  and  I  called  to  him  to  come 
over  to  the  fire,  but  he  did  not  move  further 
than  to  turn  his  eyes  to  meet  mine,  and  again 
motion  for  silence.  But  this  was  nonsense, 
and  I  had  about  enough  of  that  for  one 
evening,  so  I  stepped  toward  him,  holding 
out  my  hand  to  take  his  gun,  while  I  said, 
"Here  old  man,  let  me  put  that  gun  away, 
and  you  get  off  that  coat,  and  sit  up  to  the 
fire!"  But  his  only  answer  was  to  lean 
toward  me  and  say,  "Hush,  did  you  hear 
them?" 

"Hear  them,  ol  course  I  heard  them,  but 
let  them  go  and  be  done  with  them.  Come 
on,  and  get  that  coat  off!  This  may  be  a 
good  night  for  wolves  to  hunt  deer,  but  it's 
also  a  good  night  for  men  to  be  indoors  with 
a  good  fire." 

"They  are  not  hunting  deer.  It's  me 
they  are  after." 

I  could  have  laughed  as  he  said  this,  but 
he  again  looked  at  me,  and  I  saw  that  his  eyes 
were  shining  like  those  of  an  animal,  and  there 
was  such  an  air  of  strained  expectancy  about 
him,  that  I  confess  to  a  slight  return  ol  the 
shivers  I  had  been  enjoying  most  of  the 
evening.  But  I  would  not  give  way  to  that 
again,  and  to  relieve  the  situation  I  bustled 
around  putting  wood  into  the  tin  stove,  and 
getting  out  a  dry  coat  for  my  strange  visitor. 
He  still  maintained  his  attitude  of  listen- 
ing at  the  door,  when  I  again  turned  to  him, 
and  as  the  blast  had  about  spent  itself  once 
more,  I  could  speak  in  an  ordinary  tone, 
as  I  again  pressed  him  to  lay  aside  his  gun,  and 
come  to  the  fire. 

With  the  pausing  of  the  tumult  outside 
his  mood  changed,  and  he  allowed  me  to 
have  my  way,  so  that  I  soon  had  him  in  a 
dry  coat,  sitting  close  to  the  heat.  But  he 
did  not  speak,  and  sat  looking  straight  ahead, 
listening,  always  listening.  This  was  not 
pleasant  for  me,  and  I  had  no  intention  of 
having  it  continue  if  I  could  help  it,  so  I  drew 
up  a  seat  opposite  to  him,  and  made  another 
attempt  to  "make  talk." 

"Feel  some  better  now,  don't  you,  and 
where  did  you  drop  from  anyway?"  He 
started  at  the  sound  of  my  voice,  and  glanced 
around  quickly.  Then  meeting  my  eye  he 
answered : 

"Oh  yes,  I  am  all  right — I  came  from  camp 
number  one." 

"Is  that  a  hunting  camp?" 

"No,  no,  lumber  camp,  you  know.  Gamp 
number  one  is  headquarters,  then  camp 
number  two,  that's  Dolan's,  and  number 
three  is  Turner's." 

"Oh,  I  see  now,  and  are  you  the  summer 
watch  for  these  camps?" 

"Yes,  yes,  that's  it.  I'm  the  watch,  all 
alone,  after  the  boys  go  out  in  the  spring 
you  know.  Just  go  around  the  camp  to 
see  tfiat  things  are  all  right." 

"Must  be  a  lonesome  job  all  right.  I 
suppose  you  don't  see  many  people  during 
the  summer?" 
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"No,  not  many.  No  one  all  this  summer 
until  Dolan  came." 

"I  see,  he  was  foreman  in  one  of  the  camps, 
and  came  to  visit  you  during  the  summer." 

I  had  been  getting  on  very  well,  I  thought, 
and  began  to  understand  the  situation,  as 
I  knew  something  about  the  plan  followed 
by  the  big  lumber  firm,  and  I  knew  it  was 
customary  for  them  to  leave  one  man  "on 
watch"  between  cutting  seasons.  But  my 
visitor  baulked  at  my  mention  of  Dolan, 
and  directed  at  me  a  glance  full  of  suspicion. 

"How  did  you  know  Dolan  came?  Did 
you  see  him  too?" 

"Why  no,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
You  said  he  came,  you  know." 

"Did  I,  yes,  yes,  Dolan.  You  know  Dolan 
was  killed  last  spring.  Tree  fell  on  him 
and  they  said  the  wolves  ate  him  that  night 
they  couldn't  find  him,  but  they  didn't, 
I  know.  He  came  to  see  me  in  camp  two, 
first,  then  he  followed  me  to  camp  three. 

Oh  yes,  I  know  Dolan — d  him.  ListenI 

Do  you  heart" 

The  last  words  came  with  a  yell  as  he 
sprang  to  his  feet  with  flaming  eyes  and 
shaking  body.  The  wind  was  coming  again, 
arid  it  was  the  distant  moaning  in  the  tree 
tops  that  had  startled  the  poor  madman, 
for  now  I  know  what  manner  of  visitor  I 
had  to  deal  with,  and  I  confess  to  a  hollow 
feeling,  somewhere  in  the  region  of  my  stom- 
ach, as  he  ran  to  the  door,  and  braced  him- 
self against  it,  as  the  wind  gathered  its 
forces,  and  hurled  itself  upon  us  with  many 
strange  shrieks  and  moans,  while  the  pelting 
of  the  rain  on  the  building  seemed  like  an 
attack  by  a  legion  of  imps. 

I  could  do  nothing  with  the  unfortunate 
man  while  the  wind  kept  up  its  wild  sport, 
and  indeed  I  felt  that  it  was  even  dangerous 
to  approach  him,  so  that  I  could  only  stand 
and  watch  the  straining  of  his  body  as  he 
struggled  against  a  force  that  existed  only 
in  his  own  disordered  brain,  and  occasion- 
ally catch  the  gleam  of  his  eyes  as  they  roam- 
ed in  wild  terror,  as  if  seeking  aid.  But  I 
had  now  glimpsed  a  clue  to  his  mania,  and 
as  the -wind  died  away,  I  made  an  effort  to 
get  back  to  the  seat  by  the  stove. 

"It  is  all  right  now,  old  man,  they  have 
gone  away  again,  so  come  and  sit  down 
while  I  get  you  a  dish  of  tea.  Are  you  hun- 
dry?    Gould  you  eat  something?" 

He  left  the  door  with  seeming  reluctance, 
stopping  at  each  step  toward  the  stove  to 
listen  with  that  horrible  intentness,  that 
was  fast  wearing  my  nerves  to  a  raw  edge. 
There  was  warm  tea  in  the  pot,  and  when 
I  handed  him  a  dish  of  it,  he  drank  it  down 
at  once,  but  when  I  offered  him  food,  he 
refused  it. 

"No,  I  can't  eat.  I  did  eat  something 
to-day  before  he  came.  Listen!  Say,  why 
does  he  come  after  me  with  his  hell  dogs? 
I  didn't  leave  him  out  there  under  that 
tree  for  the  wolves  to  eat.  I  was  in  head- 
quarters camp  then.  I  didn't  belong  to 
his  camp.  Hush,  listen.  No,  that's  not 
him.  Why  didn't  you  help  me  hold  the  doort 
Are  you  on  his  side?  If  you  are  I'll  cut 
your  heart  out." 

He  was  on  his  feet  leaning  toward  me  with 
a  long  bright  knife  in  his  hand  that  he  had 
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plucked  from  a  sheath  that  hung  on  his 
right  hip,  from  a  belt  that  he  wore  under 
his  outer  coat,  and  that  I  had  not  noticed 
when  he  first  came.  But  even  as  I  braced 
myself  for  the  struggle,  his  eyes  wavered, 
and  with  the  knife  suspended  over  me,  he 
turned  his  head  and — "Listen,  do  you  hear 
tttemV 

For  a  few  moments  longer  he  stood  in  that 
attitude  that  suggested  horrible,  mental  and 
physical  strain,  and  then  slowly  resumed 
his"  seat,  while  I  dropped  into  mine,  with 
a  cold  sweat  breaking  out  all  over  me.  In 
size  I  was  a  fair  match  for  him,  but  I  had 
measured  strength  with  a  lunatic  once  in 
my  life,  and  I  knew  something  about  the 
supernatural  strength  of  a  madman,  and 
this  knowledge  did  not  help  to  reassure  me 
as  to  the  outcome  of  a  struggle  with  the 
crazed  watchman.  No,  my  best  policy  was 
to  keep  him  friendly.  Following  out  this 
idea,  I  spoke  to  him  again,  for  I  had  no  hope 
of  him  falling  asleep  for  many  hours.  I 
had  some  knowledge  of  how  long  a  dement- 
ed human  being  could  go  without  sleep. 

"Now,  old  man,"  I  began,  "you  are  all 
right  here,  and  I  will  help  you  keep  them 
out/' 

"All  right,  all  right,  I  guess  you  are  a  good 
man,  but  you  know  you  can't  keep  him  out. 
No  one  can  do  that  but  me.  Locks  are 
no  good,  bars  are  no  good.  When  he  came 
first,  I  fastened  up  all  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, but  he  got  in.  I  thought  it  was  a 
bear  at  first,  for  he  got  into  the  store  room 
at  tjfce  pork.  But  he  came  to  my  bunk  in 
the  night,  and  told  me  that  it  was  hii.i,  and 
that  he  would  come  as  often  as  he  liked, 
and  take  what  he  liked,  because  they  had 
left  him  out  there  for  the  wolves  to  eat. 
Listenl  Hear  them  coming.  Help  me  hold 
the  door.  Ouick,  or  I  will  cut  you  up  when 
they  are  none." 

He  was  again  at  the  door  pushing  and 
straining,  with  me  leaning  beside  him,  feel- 
ing sick,  and  wondering  how  long  I  could 
keep  it  up,  while  the  wind  came  on  with  a 
rush  and  a  roar,  and  the  rain  battered  the 
walls  and  roof. 

When  it  was  again  quiet,  he  returned 
to  his  seat  without  urging,  and  I  put  wood 
in  the  stove  before  sitting  down  to  wait 
for  the  next  move.  It  was  he  who  started 
the  talk  this  time. 

"You  know,  I  felt  sorry  for  Dolan  at 
first,  because  he  told  me  that  the  tree  didn't 
kill  him.  It  only  held  him  down  so  he 
couldn't  get  away,  and  he  was  down  in 
the  snow  so  it  wasn't  so  awful  cold,  and  he 
heard  them  looking  for  him  once,  but  he 
couldn't  make  them  hear,  and  they  went 
away,  and  it  was  near  morning  before  the 
wolves  came  and  they  were  afraid  at  first, 
but  they  all  came  at  him  at  once,  and  they 
pulled  him  all  to  pieces.  Hush,  do  you 
hear  them?  No,  it's  only  when  the  wind 
blows  that  I  hear  them  plain,  and  then 
when  they  had  eaten  him  and  tore  all  his 
clothes,  he  was  naked,  but  he  wasn't  cold, 
only  he  couldn't  go  away,  he  had  to  stay 
near  the  camps.  He  watched  all  the  men 
go  away  in  the  spring,  and  only  me  left, 
so  he  came  to  me.  But  that's  not  iair, 
now,  is  it?    I  didn't  belong  to  his  camp 


you  know  ;  I  was  at  headquarters  and  I 
didn't  know  he  was  out  that  night,  but 
when  I  stayed  in  his  camp,  he  came  to  me 
and  told  me,  and  I  wouldn't  stay  in  that 
camp  at  night  any  more,  but  he  followed 
me  to  number  three,  and  I  wouldn't  stay 
there  either.  Then  he  came  to  headquarters. 
He  had  no  right  to  do  that,  now  had  he? 
But  he  said  he  had,  because  I  ran  away  from 
the  other  camps,  he  would  hunt  me  with 
the  wolves  when  the  wind  blew  hard,  be- 
cause now  he  could  make  the  wolves  do  what 
he  wanted  them  to  do. —  Then,  hear  that 
quick  help  me  hold  the  door]" 

He  had  been  talking  in  a  low  intense 
tone  that  gradually  eased  off  as  he  proceed- 
ed, until  I  began  to  hope  for  a  change  in  his 
mood,  when  suddenly,  and  seemingly,  close 
at  hand,  there  came  that  thrice  cursed 
howl  of  a  wolf.  There  is  no  sound  in  nature 
that  can  contract  the  human  heart  with 
fear  as  can  that  mournful  plaint,  pleading, 
threatening,  mournful,  and  yet  savage.  It 
steals  on  the  senses  causing  the  blood  to 
leap,  and  then  slowly  congeal,  while  you 
shiver  with  dread  of  you  know  not  what. 
If  it  can  affect  me  like  that  under  normal 
conditions,  and  it  can,  is  it  any  wonder  then 
that  I  was  frozen  in  my  seat  as  the  madman 
threw  himself  against  the  door.  But  the 
look  he  threw  at  me,  was  so  full  of  promise  of 
trouble  to  come,  that  I  staggered  to  his 
side  with  a  curse  for  him  and  every  wolf 
in  Canada. 

The  howl  of  the  first  wolf  was  taken  up 
by  others,  as  is  the  way  of  those  pleasant 
brutes,  and  their  chorus  was  soon  swelled 
by  the  scream  and  moan  of  the  wild,  while 
I  leaned  against  the  door  beside  the  strain- 
ing panting  maniac,  and  told  myself  how 
many  kinds  of  a  fool  I  was,  while  my  rage 
against  him,  the  wolves,  and  the  situation 
generally,  gradually  overcame  my  nervous 
fears.  So  that  when  the  commotion  had 
again  subsided,  and  he  turned  to  me,  I.  was 
ready  for  him,  and  looking  him  hard  in  the 
eye,  I  ordered  him  back  to  his  seat.  He 
hung  in  the  air  for  a  moment,  but  seeing 
no  weakening  in  my  look,  he  went  without 
a  word. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  must  get 
possession  of  his  knife,  and  also  see  that 
the  guns,  his  and  my  own,  were  in  a  condi- 
tion that  would  prevent  him  using  them 
quickly.  So  while  he  sat  with  his  eyes  on 
the  floor,  I  slipped  my  rifle  into  its  case, 
and  laid  it  on  a  bunk  under  the  blankets. 
Then  I  moved  over  to  his  gun,  and  quickly 
as  possible  removed  the  caps  from  the  nip- 
ples. That_  disposed  of  the  fire  arms  all 
right,  But.  how  to  get  the  knife?  And  that, 
I  felt,  was  the  most  important  thing  after 
all,  for  I  would  rather  face  a  gun  than  a 
knife  any  day.  But  the  mad  watchman 
was  ready  to  talk  again,  so  I  sat  down  to 
listen  as  the  best  means  of  keeping  him 
quiet.  Glancing  around  as  if  he  had  just 
wakened  from  sleep,  he  began: 

"Did  you  know  Dolan?  I  mean  before 
he  was  dead?  You  can't  know  him  now, 
you  know!  I  am  the  only  one  that  can 
know  him  now,  but  you  won't  tell  anyone, 
will  you?  You  can't  tell  Dolan,  or  I  wouldn't 
tell  you.    He  was  a  mean  devil  when  he  was 
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alive.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  he  is  worse  now, 
but  he  was  dirty,  yes  dirty.  You  ask  the 
boys  in  his  camp.  He  didn't  use  them 
well — mean  in  little  things  you  know.  Say, 
mean  things  a  man  couldn't  very  well  take 
up.  You  know,  don't  you?  Were  you  ever 
in  a  shanty?  The  farmers'  boys  with  their 
teams,  you  know.  Sometimes  a  horse  would 
be  a  little  sick,  and  the  young  fellow  would 
want  to  favor  it  for  a  day,  then  Dolan  would 
put  that  boy  and  that  team  on  the  worst 
job.  You  know,  don't  you,  what  that  would 
mean  to  the  boy  away  from  home  for  the 
first  time,  and  afraid  for  his  team?  Some- 
times the  boy  would  cry  when  he  thought 
no  one  could  see  him.  I  know,  and  you 
won't  tell,  will  you?  But  I  don't  think 
the  boys  tried  very  hard  to  find  Dolan  that 
night,  and  Dolan  knows  that  now.  Hush! 
Don't  speak  loud,  he  may  be  right  outside 
without  his  pack.  But  he  knows,  and  the 
boys  know,  and  they  don't  speak  of  it. 
They  won't  come  back  to  camp  two.  Oh, 
no!  But  I  must  stay,  and  Dolan  knows 
that  I  know.  It's  not  fair,  is  it?  I  don't 
belong  to  his  camp,  and  he  had  no  right 

to  follow  me  to  headquarters.    D  him! 

Listen!  Is  that  hirrft 

I  had  my  nerves  under  oetter  control 
now,  so  that  his  awful  terror  as  he  paused  and 
strained  to  listen,  did  not  communicate 
itself  to  me  as  it  had  at  first,  and  I  could 
do  a  lyptle  planning  and  recall  some  things 
I  hafrlearned  about  the  management  of 
men»in  his  condition.  So  before  he  got 
going  again,  I  made  an  effort  to  divert  his 
mind  into  a  new  channel.  Speaking  slow- 
ly and  clearly,  I  said: 

"You  didn't  tell  me  vour  name.  What 
is  it?" 

"Oh,  I'm  Bell,  Henry  Bell.  I  am  the 
watch,  the  summer  watch  you  know,  and 
Dolan — " 

"Never  mind  Dolan,  listen  to  me.  Dolan 
is  dead.  Now.  you  know  he  can't  come 
near  any  living  man  but  you.    Is  that  right?" 

"Yes,  yes,  that's  right,  only  me.  There 
are  no  others  at  the  camp.  Dolan  knows 
that  and—" 

"Yes,  I  know,  and  don't  you  see  you  are 
all  right  here  with  me.  He  can't  come  in 
while  I  am  here.  He  can  only  stay  out 
there  in  the  rain  and  howl.  We  don't  care 
about  him,  let  him  howl." 

I  had  held  him  so  far,  and  I  saw  a  new 
light  in  his  eyes.  He  looked  at  me  with 
a  puzzled  frown  for  a  moment. 

"That  must  be  true.  Yes,  yes,  that 
must  be  right.  You  wouldn't  fool  me, 
would  you?" 

"No,  I  wouldn't  fool  you,  but  remember 
now,  Dolan  can't  come  here  where  I  am, 
and  the  wolves  can't  come  in.  Remember 
that  now,  they  can't  come  in  where  I  am,  so 
you  are — " 

I  had  got  so  far  when  there  came  again 
the  wolf  nowl,  and  the  poor  fellow  sprang 
to  his  feet,  snaking  in  a  manner  horrible 
to  see,  but  I  held  his  eye  and  yelled  at  him, 
"They  can't  come  in  I  tell  you.    Sit  downV 

Again  came  the  howl,  but  he  sank  down 
onto  the  seat,  his  eyes  fixed  on  me  with  a 
wild  glare,  while  now  close  at  hand,  and 
then  far  away,  the  pack  answered  each 
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other.  The  wind  was  coming  again  and 
I  braced  mysell  to  meet  the  madman's  next 
move.  His  excitement  crew  as  the  noise 
increased,  and  as  the  blast  struck  us,  he 
was  on  his  feet  laughing  wildly,  and  throw- 
ing his  arms  above  his  nead. 

"Ha,  ha,  Dolan  you're  fooled  Dolan.  I 

know  you,  d         you.    Why  don't  you  go 

to  hell  where  you  belong?  I  saw  you  kill 
that  horse  with  the  cant  dog,  but  you  can't 
get  at  me  now.  Curse  you  Dolan.  I  curs- 
ed you  living,  and  I  curse  you  dead.  The 
wolves  that  ate  you  are  now  devils  like  you. 
Stay  with  them,  but  you  can't  get  me  now!" 

I  lowered  my  head,  and  covered  my  face 
with  my  hands,  to  shut  out  the  sight  of 
him,  as  he  leaped  in  wild  contortions  oef ore 
the  door,  while  he  screamed  his  defiance 
and  hurled  curses  too  awful  to  think  of, 
at  his  enemy.  I  had  not  improved  the 
situation  to  any  extent  by  changing  the 
direction  of  his  thought,  and  I  found  myself 
cursing  the  wolves  and  the  wind,  almost 
as  heartily  as  he  was  cursing  Dolan. 

As  the  wind  died  down  his  frenzy  gradually 
subsided,  and  when  all  was  quiet  again,  he 
returned  to  his  seat  by  the  stove,  and  sat 
with  his  eyes  directed  toward  the  floor. 
For  a  few  moments  neither  of  us  moved. 
I  trying  to  think  what  to  do  next,  and  he 
thinking — God  knows  what,  when  the  wolves 
began  again,  and  I  jumped  in  my  seat  with 

a,  "D  these  wolves!''  and  then  caught 

myself  and  looked  quickly  at  him.  He 
raised  his  head  slowly  until  he  met  my  eye, 
and  remarked  quietly: 

"They  can't  come  in!" 

And  then  I  laughed,  laughed  until  the 
tears  came  and  my  side  hurt.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  was  largely  hysteria,  but  it  was 
funny  to  hear  the  madman  attempt  to  re- 
assure me  with  my  own  words  used  to  him. 
But  his  present  mood  gave  me  a  new  idea, 
and  I  hastened  to  try  it.  He  had  paid  no 
attention  to  my  laughing,  but  was  looking 
at  the  floor  and  muttering  to  himself.  When 
I  got  command  of  my  voice,  I  spoke: 

"No,  they  can't  come  in,  and  now  I  want 
you  to  lie  down  and  have  a  sleep.  Do 
you  understand?" 

"Oh  yes,  I  understand,  but  I  mustn't  sleep 
you  know.    Dolan  comes  then." 

"But  that's  when  you  are  alone.  I  am 
here,  and  I  won't  let  him  in.  You  know 
that,  come  on  now!  You  lie  down,  and  I 
will  keep  watch." 

I  went  to  one  of  the  bunks  and  threw 
down  the  blanket,  patting  the  straw  tick, 
and  coaxing  him  until  he  moved  over  be- 
side me.  The  weariness  of  the  poor  wretch 
struck  me  then  for  the  first  time,  and  I  felt 
a  great  pity  for  him  as  he  stretched  himself 
in  the  bunk.  But  I  had  not  forgotten  the 
knife,  and  I  stretched  out  my  hand  toward 
it,  at  the  same  time  asking  him  to  let  me 
put  it  away  for  him.  But  more  quickly 
than  the  stroke  of  a  cat's  paw,  his  hand 
gripped  my  wrist  with  such  a  grip  as  I  had 
never  felt  before,  and  he  held  me  so  for  a 
moment,  while  he  looked  me  in  the  eye,  and 
said  one  word: 

"No!" 

It  does  not  look  much,  nor  does  it  sound 
much  when  I  say  it,  but  as  he  said  it,  it 
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was  enough  for  me  with  those  steel  fingers 
crushing  my  wrist,  and  when  he  slowly  re- 
leased me,  I  went  back  to  my  seat  by  the 
stove,  nursing  my  hand,  and  wondering  what 
would  happen  if  it  came  to  a  struggle  be- 
tween us, 

Tne  wolves  continued  to  howl  at  inter- 
vals, but  the  sound  did  not  seem  to  reach 
the  madman.  I  think  he  must  have  fallen 
asleep  at  once  on  lying  down,  and  remain- 
ed so  during  the  next  flurry  of  wind.  I  had 
begun  to  feel  sleepy  myself  in  the  succeed- 
ing calm  when  I  was  brought  back  to  wake- 
fulness by  a  movement  on  his  part,  and 
glanced  up  to  see  him  on  his  feet.  He  was 
talking  softly  to  himself  with  an  unseeing 
look  in  his  eyes  that  reminded  me  of  a  sleep 
walker,  and  he  made  the  round  of  the  room 
without  paying  any  attention  to  me.  Com- 
ing back  to  his  bunk  he  stood  before  it  for 
a  time  before  once  more  lying  down.  This 
promised  well,  and  while  I  put  more  wood 
in  the  stove,  I  considered  whether  I  should 
risk  turning  in  myself,  but  concluded  to 
wait  until  after  the  next  heavy  blow,  to  see 
how  he  came  through  it. 

It  was  as  well  that  I  did,  for  I  had  hardly 
heard  the  first  whimper  of  the  beast  com- 
ing, when  he  was  again  on  his  feet  with  the 
old  look  of  wild  fear  in  his  face,  listening.  Of 
all  the  things  he  had  done  up  to  that  time, 
that  strained  listening  was  the  hardest  thing 
to  bear.  I  can  remember  that,  as  a  boy 
I  used  to  take  delight  in  sitting  on  the  grass 
with  other  boys  as  it  was  getting  dark,  and 
telling  them  a  story.  Then  as  I  worked  up 
to  a  climax,  I  would  look  past  them  with  a 
wild  fixed  gaze,  until  they  would  jump  and 
run  past  me,  afraid  to  turn  their  heads  to 
see  what  they  thought  I  must  be  seeing. 
If  some  of  those  boys  could  have  seen  me 
now,  they  would  have  had  their  revenge. 
I  could  feef  myself  giving  way  to  a  rage  of 
fear  that  was  only  helcf  in  check  by  a  force 
that  compelled  me  to  listen  also. 

While  he  held  the  door  and  fought,  with 
horrible  heaving  and  straining  against  an 
inanimate  object,  he  filled  me  with  a  sicken- 
ing horror.  When  he  leaped  and  raved 
with  awful  curses,  I  shrauk  from  him  in 
disgust,  but  his  attitude  of  strained  listen- 
ing bred  in  me  a  helpless  rage  and  fear  that 
shook  me  to  the  very  soul.  Could  I  have 
moved,  I  could  have  killed  him  then  as 
he  stood  stooping  slightly  forward,  with 
wide  fear  distended  eyes,  and  set  face,  while 
his  body  was  as  motionless  as  a  rock,  and 
yet  gave  you  the  impression  of  straining 
to  break  away  from  bonds  that  your  eyes 
could  not  see. 

Thus  we  remained  until  the  wind  died 
away,  and  he  then  turned  with  a  sigh,  and 
went  back  to  his  bunk.  All  idea  of  sleep 
had  now  left  me,  and  I  sat  down  to  com- 
pose my  nerves,  and  brace  myself  for  the 
next  trial.    I  felt  weak  and  tired.    I  doubt 
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if  I  ever  felt  so  tired  in  my  life  before.  I 
wished  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  for  my 
friends,  that  they  might  relieve  me  for  a 
time,  if  it  was  only  for  a  few  minutes.  But 
I  knew  that  I  had  to  go  on  for  many  hours 
yet  before  that  could  be.  The  thought 
of  my  friends  started  me  planning  what 
we  would  do  when  they  came,  if  my  mad- 
man was  still  with  me,  and  I  decided  that 
we  must  fall  on  him  and  tie  him  up.  Then 
get  him  out  to  the  railway  by  some  means, 
and  communicate  with  his  employers.  He 
could  not  be  left  here  in  the  wilderness,  in 
the  solitude  that  had  driven  him  mad.  I 
was  at  no  loss  to  understand  his  case,  as 
I  had  heard  of  men  going  insane  on  the 
summer  watches  in  the  great  lonely  woods, 
and  I  had  met  one  or  two  of  them  who  had 
been  to  say  the  least,  a  little  "queer." 

I  had  lost  track  of  the  passage  of  time 
for  a  moment,  when  I  was  brought  up  "all 
standing"  by  the  madman  leaping  from  his 
bunk  with  a  screech  that  was  anything  but 
human,  and  with  a  movement  so  qutek  that 
the  eye  could  hardly  follow,  pluck  the  knife 
from  his  hip  and  strike  downward  through 
the  bed  again  and  again.  As  he  plucked  it 
forth  each  time,  the  blankets  would  heave, 
horribly  suggestive  of  a  human  body  in  agony. 

I  was  staring  at  him,  fascinated,  when 
he  suddenly  desisted  from  his  awful  stabbing 
and  turned  toward  me  with  a  low  cry  of 
baffled  hate. 

"He  is  gone,  he  is  gone,  again.  Curse 
you  Dolan.  I  will  hunt  you  down  now  if 
I  follow  you  to  hell." 

And  then  before  my  eyes,  before  I  could 
make  a  single  movement  to  stop  him,  he 
caught  his  beard  in  his  left  hand,  threw  back 
his  head,  and  drew  the  gleaming  knife  across 
his  throat.  As  the  awful  gash  appeared, 
and  the  head  dropped  further  back,  I  shriek- 
ed aloud  in  an  agony  of  fear  and  horror, 
but  I  continued  to  gaze  fascinated  as  the 
body  swayed  back,  bent  at  the  knees,  and 
went  down  with  a  slump.  To  add  to  the 
horror,  there  came  again  the  plaintive  cry 
of  the  wolf,  and  the  wind  swept  down  with, 
it  seemed  to  me,  an  added  mournfulness 
in  its  wails. 

If  he  struggled  after  he  fell,  the  sound 
of  the  wind  hid  the  noise  of  it  from  me,  and 
I  did  not  see,  as  I  had  turned  my  back  for 
a  moment  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  him.  So 
then  when  I  went  past  the  stove  to  where 
he  lay,  he  was  quite  dead.  But  the  blood — 
there  seemed  to  be  gallons  of  it.  It  was 
all  over  him,  and  the  floor  was  covered  with 
it. 

But  death  of  itself  has  no  great  terror  for 
me,  and  while  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
the  point  of  lifting  him  into  the  bunk,  I 
straightened  his  limbs,  and  propped  up  the 
poor  head  to  keep  it  in  a  natural  position. 
Then  I  went  out  in  the  cool  night  air. 
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Gentlemen,  Anglers  and  Comrades: — Just 
now  we  are  at  the  threshold  of  a  New  Year. 
An  old  year  has  dwindled  amid  its  ice  and 
snow  and  has  passed  into  the  Great  Beyond 
of  Other  Years.  Above  our  heads  in  the 
fields  the  skies  are  slate-grey;  the  rolling 
land  is  tucked  down  to  rest  under  a  robe  of 
quiet  ermine  and  so  in  its  stage  of  dormancy 
everything  is  sleeping  a  well-earned  sleep, 
awaiting  the  time  when  the  warm  sun  will 
again  appear  in  a  pure  azure  sky,  to  awaken 
flowers  and  grasses  and  leaves  and  so  Te- 
juvenate  the  scenes  we  love  so  ,well.  Our 
favorite  trout  stream  is  now  covered  deep 
with  snow,  and  the  ice  is  thick  on  the  lakes; 
the  fish  are  hibernating  among  the  reefs  and 
the  rocks;  the  trout  have  buried  themselves 
in  the  mud;  everything  is  silent  and  still  and 
cold.  But  the  days  of  summer,  of  many 
past  summers,  ranging  far  back  into  one's 
youth  are  not  forgotten.  As  one  sits  now 
by  the  fire  and  watches  the  logs  crumble  to 
dull  red  glows  on  the  hearth  he  reminiscently 
is  tided  backward  and  over  again  in  memory 
he  plays  that  large  brook  trout,  or  that  rain- 
bow and  he  remembers  with  grateful  satisfac- 
tion that  he  was  using  the  most  sportsmanlike 
of  tackle,  the  bamboo  or  steel  fly-rod  and 
the  finest  of  hand-tied  flies.  It  is  all  a  pic- 
ture, the  glamour  of  which  clings  irresistibly 
to  Memory's  film,  but  it  is  ne^er  forgotten. 
Rather  as  age  creeps  on  each  scene  becomes 
more  vivid  and  more  touched  by  the  rare 
colours  of  a  kindly  exaggeration. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  turn  to  good  old 
Mother  Nature  for  consolation  and  sympathy. 
The  wound  of  strife  is  deep  and  bitter  in  its 
intensity.  Bereavement  is  keen.  Sorrow  is 
great.  And  since  among  our  fellows,  the 
barren  tawdriness  of  shaped  stone  and  molded 
street,  no  consolation  of  soul  reaching  merit 
can  be  found  Nature  always  furnishes  the 
remedy  for  the  ache  and  the  blot  of  mind 
unrest.    In  the  eleventh  hour  it  is  always 


a  blue  sky  that  calls;  a  rippling  stream  that 
renews  the  current  of  valiant  feeling  and  re- 
plants in  the  heart  some  great  vital  energy 
and  endeavour.  For  after  all  we  are  as  much 
a  part  of  Nature  as  Nature  herself.  Part 
and  parcel  of  her  we  live  and  breathe,  vanish 
in  death  and  become  a  part  of  her  dust.  It 
is  the  heroic  standpoint  we  so  wish  to  ap- 
proach; and  it  is  Nature's  illimitability  that 
we  must  pattern  from  and  out  of  which  we 
must  express  ourselves. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  new  year  I  wish 
to  talk  of  conservation;  and  especially,  I  wish 
to  talk  about  the  preservation  of  our  waters 
and  streams,  and  the  fish  supply  that  has 
its  home  therein.  I  can  think  of  no  subject 
just  now  that  is  more  in  need  of  presentation 
in  a  magazine  of  this  sort. 

The  populace  at  large  has  never  yet  recog- 
nized the  immense  value  of  our  fish  supply 
which  has  been  judged  inexhaustible.  It 
has  been  deemed  capable  of  sustaining  any 
manner  of  inroads.  By  the  people  at  large 
it  is  generally  held  that  with  the  advancing  of 
civilization,  and  the  polluting  of  the  waters 
the  fish  are  able  to  adjust  themselves  to 
conditions  and  live  in  unclean  water  with 
the  same  fortitude  and  health  as  previously. 
General  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  nil.  The 
confidence  of  the  people  is  monumental.  The 
ignorance  of  the  majority  is  scandalous.  The 
small  minority  of  conservationists  have  always 
given  time,  money  and  patience  to  educating 
the  people  in  the  need  of  caring  for  and 
valiantly  protecting  the  wild  life  and  the  fish 
supply  of  this  continent.  The  minority  have 
always  been  laughed  at  and  derided.  The 
majority  always  wait  until  the  last  minute 
to  take  up  the  principles  of  conservation  and 
then  work,  feverishly  to  endeavour  to  restore 
what  has  been  so  lawlessly,  and  overwhelm- 
ingly taken  out.  The  minority  is  always 
prepared  for  the  inevitable  disaster.  The 
majority  always  feel  the  hurt  the  deepest 
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and  always  live  to  appreciate  their  cupidity, 
and  the  result  of  their  creed  "leave  it  to  Na- 
ture, she  will  take  care  of  it."  But  Nature, 
sadly,  has  her  limitations.  In  a  wild  state 
everything  within  her  confines  works  with 
clocklike  regularity  and  exactness.  Nature 
with  an  inevitableness  that  is  marvelous  works 
out  that  greatest  of  all  plans.  She  gauges 
everything  by  balance  and  proportion.  There 
never  is  an  overflow  of  any  one  thing  within  her 
domain  that  is  not  met  and  overcome  to 
return  it  to  the  list  of  balance  and  proportion. 
Is  there  an  overflow  of  any  one  manner  of 
insect?  Nature  at  once  sets  her  chosen  birds 
to  destroy  that  overflow,  which  day  after 
day  they  assail  with  an  appetite  that  is  in- 
comparable. On  my  island  camp  I  sit  in 
June  at  the  tent  door.  Flocks  of  birds  glut 
themselves  all  day  lone  on  winged  insects. 
The  capacity  of  these  "birds  is  staggering — 
they  are  the  lowly  cowbirds.  In  the  higher 
pastures  there  occurs  a  season  of  superabund- 
ance in  the  white  grubworms.  Forty  or 
more  crows  parade  up  and  down  those  pas- 
tures day  in  and  day  out  rooting  out  those 
destructive  cutters  of  the  grass  roots  and 
suddenly,  one  week,  the  grubworms  have 
vanished.  The  ignorant  majority,  attaching 
itself  inseparably  to  the  superstitions  of  old, 
kill  the  crows  in  which  they  see  nothing  but 
a  menace  and  a  harm.  The  Black  Robber, 
the  Thief,  the  Assassin  we  hear  it  boomed 
in  our  ears  from  youth  up.  We  do  not  ques- 
tion the  right  or  wrong  of  this;  we  do  not 
investigate;  we  accept  the  current  or  pre- 
valent opinion  and  we  kill — because  someone 
said  the  crow  robbed  us  of  our  heritage  and 
drew  the  hair  from  our  heads* 

In  the  winter  as  I  walk  the  snowy  fields 
I  see  the  winter  birds  around  me.  Here  are 
the  gay  chicadees,  here  the  various  nuthatches, 
here  the  tom-tits,  here  the  brown  creepers, 
and  here  the  varied  woodpeckers.  Day  in, 
and  day  out  they  labour  with  might  and 
main,  going  up  and  down  the  rotten  trees, 
destroying  parasites,  tree  lice,  insect  eggs  and 
larvae.  Millions  upon  millions  are  done 
away  with.  In  the  fields  the  chaste  finches, 
the  useful  species  of  the  sparrow,  the  buntings 
and  many  others  assail  the  weed  thickets 
and  destroy  future  weeds  by  the  millions  of 
tons.  Is  it  not  a  part  of  Nature's  plan  that 
they  are  with  us,  purposely  to  keep  down 
that  superabundance  of  weed  and  insect  life? 
Have  they  not  the  same  opportunity  as  the 
millions  of  other  birds  to  fly  south  in  the 
autumn,  to  warm  shores;  and  yet  here  we 
find  them  busily  at  work  on  the  most  bitter 
of  days,  singing  a  song  in  between.  Nature's 
chosen  no  doubt  they  feel  the  strange  power 
for  good  that  rests  within  them,  and  so  they 
remain,  appreciated  only  by  a  select  few. 
by  the  majority  totally  unseen.  The  above 
are  just  stray  illustrations  of  Nature  and  the 
plan  by  which  she  works.  In  a  wild  state 
we  always  recognize  her  inevitable  propor- 
tions; always  an  abundance  of  each  and  no 
immense  overflow  because  her  birds,  her 
adjusters  have  been  killed  off  by  Man,  the 
Arch-Destroyer.  Here,  it  is  true,  lives  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  The  smaller  makes 
food  to  uphold  and  support  the  larger.  Just 
so  Man,  more'  by  a  deadly  intelligence  than 
main  strength,  with  his  destructive  inventions, 
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kills  for  the  mere  joy  of  killing.  He  has  a 
misconception  that  to  be  a  "big"  hunter 
one  must  go  out  to  the  blinds  and  garner 
three,  four  or  five  times  as  many  ducks  and 
geese  as  he  can,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  make 
use  of;  or  to  be  a  wonderful  fisherman  he 
must  carry  home  a  whole  sack  full  of  different 
sorts  of  fishes  so  that  in  his  ignorant  vanity 
he  can  boast  of  being  superior  to  his  fellows 
who  perhaps  were  not  so  "fortunate"  or  who 
were  satisfied  with  a  few  fish,  taken  on  fine 
tackle.  This  sort  of  individual  should  feel 
ashamed  and  hide  his  face. 

I  know  of  certain  men  who  go  out  on  the 
lakes  for  instance  and  they  fish  for  a  whole 
week  and  keep  their  fish  in  a  pen,  alive,  in 
the  lake.  When  they  are  ready  to  go  home 
they  take  the  whole  aggregation  of  fish  with 
them;  then  they  have  their  pictures  taken 
standing  among  their  butchery  of  fish,  and 
they  send  the  photograph  to  the  daily  papers 
to  print,  with  a  line  underneath:  "Caught 
in  four  hours  by  two  men  at  Lake  So  and  So." 
All  to  make  people,  in  their  brazen  ignorance 
look  up  to  them  admiringly  as  mighty  sons 
of  Walton — when  in  truth  they  are  no  more 
anglers  in  any  sense  of  the  word  than  the  men 
who  split  fish  and  hang  them  on  hooks  in  the 
fish  markets.  The  root  idea  that  they  bore 
in  mind  during  that  whole  week  of  fishing 
was  that  they  were  going  to  get  fish  by  what- 
ever craft  or  wholesale  netting  system  they 
could  devise  merely  so  that  they  could  pose 
as  "big"  fishermen.  Such  men  can  see  no- 
thing in  fishing  but  the  taking  of  innumerable 
fish.  People  accept  the  man  with  the  many 
fish  as  being  the  highest  exponent  of  piscator- 
ial art.  aThey  are  viewed  with  admiration  be- 
cause they  have  caught  a  sack  full  of  fish — 
it  does  not  matter  how;  they  have  fish.  Hav- 
ing fish  they  are  mighty  fishermen  and  are 
fit  to  sit  in  the  halls  of  fame,  alongside  Wal- 
ton, Cotton  and  all  the  rest  of  the  illustrious 
clan.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  should  be 
in  jail  and  they  should  be  assigned  to  eat 
every  fish  they  have  ever  taken,  flesh,  fins, 
bones  and  all. 

I  know  of  a  certain  foreigner,  a  Swede,  who 
goes  out  to  the  lakes  and  he  will  sit  there  a 
whole  day  rafting  in  sunfish  till  he  has  so 
many  he  can  carry  no  more.  Then  he  stag- 
gers home.  Once  he  dug  down  two  hundred 
and  fifty  fish  I  am  told,  that  had  soured  in 
the  boiling  sun.  Yet  among  the  people  he 
remains  a  great  fisherman;  he  can  sit  by  the 
hour  and  tell  how  many  hundred  he  rafted 
out  here;  how  many  hundred  in  that  lake; 
and  how  many  thousand  he  used  to  take  in 
those  lakes  when  the  fish  supply  was  more 
abundant  than  now.  Furthermore  this  od- 
ious, despicable  foreigner  wonders  where  the 
fish  are  going  to.  The  insufferable  clown 
has  not  enough  gray  matter  caged  under  his 
hair  to  see  what  has  become  of  it,  with  two 
hundred  voracious  Swedes  rafting  out  fish 
every  day  in  the  season  in  goodly  lakes  near 
to  civilization. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  fishing  by  the 
majority  over  the  spawning  beds  of  the  fishes 
in  the  spring.  Ah,  what  an  opportunity  is 
now  presented!  The  heart  of  the  sack-filling 
foreigner  throbs  with  anticipations.  He  is 
in  a  nervous  flurry  and  excitement  to  get  to 
the  official  spawning  beds  before  his  brothers 
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If  he  could  he  would  fish  with  fourteen  poles 
and  then  lament  that  the  law  does  not  allow 
one  to  scoop  them  out,  with  nets.  Never 
in  all  the  year  is  such  an  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  fish  spoil  presented.  In  the  later 
season  this  ignorant  tribe  have  not  the  wis- 
dom or  knowledge  how  to  skillfully  catch 
these  fish,  but  now  they  have  them  in  shallow 
water  at  their  mercy  and  proceed  to  catch 
all  that  they  can  carry.  They  are  easily 
caught  in  the  spawning  beds.  For  instance 
there  are  the  strawberry  bass,  or  the  croppies. 
They  are  in  the  spring  found  inshore  by  the 
thousands.  Drop  a  minnow  on  a  baited 
hook  down  to  them  and  at  once  it  is  snapped. 
A  catch  is  almost  certain.  The  minnow  on 
the  hook  would  be  snapped  up  whether  the 
fish  were  in  a  desire  for  it  or  not,  maddened 
often  by  having  this  affair  dragged  before 
their  noses.  If  the  fish  will  not  by  chance 
bite,  what  does  this  fellow  do?  Directly  he 
connects  two  or  three  hooks,  or  uses  a  gang. 
This  he  lets  down  alongside  that  fish  that 
stands  guard  over  that  round  bed  where  the 
precious  eggs  are  and  he  deliberately  hooks 
the  fish  and  rafts  him  in.  This  does  not 
arouse  curiosity  above  a  few  words  from  some 
enthusiastic  woman:  "0  look  he  just  now 
hooked  one!"  Because  all  anyone  of  these 
fishers  is  after  is  the  fish.  Outside  of  what 
happens  directly  below  them  no  attention 
is  paid. 

What  is  true  with  the  strawberry  bass,  is 
true  of  the  sunfishes.  Only  the  sunfish  are 
so  easily,  easily,  easily  caught  out  of  the 
spawning  beds.  Your  relentless  game  hog 
has  about  as  much  knowledge  of  what  these 
fish  are  doing  in  these  small  round  beds  as 
I  have  about  farming  on  Mars.  One  of  this 
type  once  solemnly  declared  that  the  fish 
constructed  these  beds.  He  pointed  out 
how  they  loved  it — to  lie  in  these  beds  sun- 
ning themselves.  That,  he  declared  (and 
without  charge)  was  why  they  were  called 
sunfish;  the  term  being  derived  from  sun- 
ning themselves  in  these  beds.  This  man 
caught  over  two  hundred  of  these  spawn 
guards  in  that  colony  of  beds.  This,  how- 
ever, is  but  a  trifling  incident  to  what  goes 
on  here,  there  and  everywhere  during  the 
spring  season  in  every  section  of  the  con- 
tinent, north,  south,  east  and  west.  People 
wonder  among  themselves  why  the  fish  are 
getting  scarcer  every  year  and  why  the  fish 
hatcheries  have  to  work  night  and  day  to 
replenish  the  supply.  The  taking  of  fish  in 
the  spawning  season  is  the  direct  cause  of 
the  loss  of  billions  upon  billions  of  fishes  alone. 
With  the  common  fishes  it  is  not  so  bad  be- 
cause they  are  so  prolific.  With  rainbow 
trout  and  speckled  trout  it  is  different.  They 
can  easily  be  stamped  out  of  existence  by 
inroads  by  the  destructive  fisherman  over 
the  spawning  beds  in  the  spring.  Where 
these  fish  refuse  bait  (as  they  then  will),  they 
can  invariably  and  readily  be  hooked. 

More  game,  furred,  finned  and  feathered, 
has  been  waylaid  and  exterminated  in  season 
and  out  by  foreign  elements  that  come  to 
our  shores  than  by  our  own  population.  In 
the  homelands  of  Europe  the  people  have 
been  used  to  skimp  and  live  frugally;  a  crust 
of  bread  in  cases  being  a  luxury.  When  they 
come  to  this  continent  where  they  are  told 
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they  can  pick  dollars  off  the  streets  they 
start  in  from  the  beginning  with  a  campaign 
of  glutting  themselves.  They  glut  them- 
selves like  the  veriest  pigs,  afraid  that  they 
cannot  get  enough,  feeling  that  they  must 
"get  it  before  the  next  fellow  comes  along." 
They  feel  that  if  there  is  abundance  abroad 
they  must  get  all  of  that  abundance  they 
can  regardless  of  their  fellows,  and  no  thought 
is  given  the  supply  they  are  drawing  from. 
Like  the  odious  taint  of  prosperity  (at  the 
expense  of  blood  and  bone),  they  believe 
that  it  is  inexhaustible,  a  fountain  gushing 
out  luxuries  without  end.  They  wish  to  take 
while  the  taking  is  good.  These  criminally 
wasteful  still-fishermen,  the  wanton  exterm- 
inators, you  can  bet  an  honest  dollar  are 
always  abroad.  Fat  and  snug  and  com- 
placent they  go  out  and  it  is  in  trying  to  out- 
rival one  another  in  catching  the  most  fish 
that  they  find  their  sport.  Should  they  have 
poor  success  at  rafting  in  more  than  two  or 
three  the  aggravation  of  these  monumentally 
selfish  hogs  in  human  form  is  heart-rending 
to  see.  i  have  known  men  like  this,  in  such 
cases,  show  signs  of  crying;  and  they  were 
only  prevented  from  giving  wholesale  ex- 
pression to  their  grief  m  billowing  sobs  by 
the  fact  that  their  fellows  were  watching 
them  and  expecting  just  that  thing. 

The  Angler  is  famous  for  the  fact  that  first 
and  above  all  things  he  takes  always  sparingly 
from  the  waters  he  is  fishing.  He  sees  more 
than  the  fish  he  catches.  The  taking  of  the 
fish  is  but  a  secondary  consideration;  the 
getting  out  close  to  the  breast  of  good  Mother 
Earth  is  the  great  actuating  impulse  and 
enchantment;  to  feel  the  winds  blowing  sum- 
mer gladness  over  the  land  and  to  hear  the 
incomparable  music  of  the  stream  tossing 
golden  notes  into  the  air.  It  is  a  few  fine 
fish  taken  on  fine  tackle  and  in  the  most, 
sportsmanlike  of  methods  that  brings  to 
him  joy  and  contentment.  To  stoop  to 
such  an  inglorious  act  as  taking  more  fish 
than  can  well  be  made  use  of  is  a  blot  on  the 
mind  rather  than  a  solace  to  the  soul.  Says 
Charles  Bradford: 

"Outside  of  market  fishing  and  camp  fish- 
ing for  the  pot  the  one  real  object  in  fishing 
and  angling  is  the  pursuit  itself  and  not  the 
quarry.  I  have  always  found  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  fishing  is  the  fishing  and  not  the 
blood  and  bones  associated  with  the  pursuit. 
I  would  rather  take  five  fair  fish  on  fine  tackle, 
correctly  manipulated,  than  fill  the  hold 
with  a  hundred  horrid  monsters  mastered 
by  mere  strength,  as  in  hand-line  trolling  for 
bluefish  in  the  ocean  and  for  muscallonge, 
etc.,  in  fresh  water.  My  bayman  develops 
fits  bordering  closely  upon  incurable  hysteria 
if  I  lose  a  single  bluefish  in  the  play,  but 
he  worries  not  when  he  goes  ashore  with  a 
sloopful  of  handliners  and  half  a  hundred 
fish  he  cannot  make  good  use  of.  If  it's  the 
fish  alone  that  is  the  object  of  the  Angler's 
eye,  why  resort  to  any  sort  of  tackle  when 
there  is  a  fish  stall  in  every  bailiwick? 

"There  is  great  need  of  enlightenment  in 
the  common  ethics  of  angling. 

"Many  persons  are  under  the  impression 
that  quantity  rather  than  quality  makes  the 
Angler's  day.  According  to  their  view  of 
the  pursuit,  fishing  is  judged  by  figures,  as. 
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in  finance — glory  be  to  the  man  witn  the 
biggest  balance.  This  is  not  so,  because  if 
this  view  were  accepted,  Rockefeller  would 
be  pre-eminent  above  Christ,  Snakeepeare 
or  Lincoln.  The  mere  catch — the  number 
of  fish  taken — is  only  one  little  detail;  it  is 
not  all  of  angling.  If  it  were,  the  superior 
fisherman  would  be  the  man  who  got  his  fish 
in  ?ny  manner.  Some  of  our  greatest  Anglers 
purposely  never  excel  in  the  matter  of  num- 
bers. The  Angler's  true  qualities  are  based 
on  the  application  of  correct  tackle,  correct 
methods  in  fishing,  and  a  correct  appreciation 
of  the  pursuit,  the  g  .me,  the  day  and  the 
craft. 

"The  neophyte  always  confounds  the  angler 
with  the  indiscriminate  fisherman  and  so 
implicates  the  Angler  in  the  cruelty  and 
fishing,  when  in  fact  the  Angler  is  the  real 
prop  cnior  and  protector  of  the  fishes,  and 
is  i  no  sense  cruel  or  wasteful.  The  laws 
that  prohibit  greedy  catches,  and  protect 
the  mother  fish  in  breeding  time  are  made 
by,  enforced  by,  and  supported  financially 
by  the  Angler.  The  rearing  of  the  fishes 
that  are  placed  in  depleted  waters  was  origin- 
ated by,  is  conducted  by,  and  is  paid  for  by 
the  Angler.  No  other  class  has  earnestly 
bothered  its  head,  honestly  lifted  its  hands, 
or  liberally  opened  its  purse  in  these  matters, 
and  the  nearest  association  man  in  general 
has  with  the  preservation  of  both  wild  fish 
and  fowl  is  in  uttering  a  cowardly,  false 
accusation  against  the  one  who  really  de- 
serves sole  credit  for  the  work,  the  sportsmen, 
tfye  genuine  field  sportsman,  not  the  vicious 
sporting  man  of  the  race  track,  cockpit,  and 
gambling  den — two  distinct  species  of  ani- 
mal, as  vastly  separated  in  character  as  the 
deerhound  and  the  dragon!" 

Pursuing  a  like  trend  of  thought  Charles 
Hallock  has  written: 

"In  the  name  of  Izaak,  what  is  the  use  of 
catching  so  many  fish  as  the  majority  of 
anglers  aspire  to  do?  Does  the  record  of 
great  counts  establish  one's  title  to  superiority 
as  an  angler?  Does  it  prove  anything  more 
than  a  superabundance  of  fish?  I  know  that 
these  boat-loads  are  captured  by  main 
strength  and  not  by  delicate  manipulation, 
because  ten  minutes  is  little  enough  time  to 
land  a  heavy  fish  on  fine  tackle.  But  I  can 
tell  you  of  something  worse  than  this — of 
men  who  seine  the  lakes  of  fish  and  feed 
the  product  to  their  hogs!  Why  cannot  men 
learn  to  be  provident  of  good  gifts  and  con- 
siderate of  other  people  who  will  come  after 
them." 

In  the  year  1882  Hallock  wrote  about  fish- 
ing along  the  Brule  River,  in  Northern  Wis- 
consin, which  was  then  at  the  height  of  its 
popularity  as  one  of  the  best  trout  streams 
on  the  continent.  Just  shortly  before  that 
year  the  railroads  had  extended  their  lines 
within  easy  reach  of  it,  and  the  result  was 
that  anglers  hied  themselves  there  by  the 
hundreds  or  thousands.    Hallock  says: 

'Tens  of  thousands  of  very  large  trout 
are  taken  from  the  Brule  along  the  entire 
stream  every  year,  and  I  cannot  imagine  how 
it  is  kept  from  depletion  except  by  annual 
accessions  from  the  great  lake.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  a  couple  of  anglers  to  re- 
port one  thousand  trout  as  the  result  of  three 
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or  four  days'  fishing!  Now  what  is  the  use? 
Couldn't  they  be  content  with  enough  to  eat 
and  u  few  to  bring  away?  What  becomes  of  the 
first  day's  catch?  For  only  the  take  oj  the 
last  day  will  be  Jresh  enough  to  fetch  home.'* 
Having  angled  the  whole  length  of  the 
Brule  in  the  present  day  the  present  writer 
has  witnessed  the  extreme — the  day  that 
Hallock  in  1882  may  have  foreseen.  Only 
by  the  most  elaborate  care  and  the  shrewdest 
of  angling  methods  is  one  successful  with 
the  few  trout  along  the  river  to-day.  The 
native  knows  little  of  such  fish  as  trout;  they 
never  catch  them;  they  rarely  bite  even  on 
worms.  The  Brule  River  to-day  is  famous 
for  its  overwhelming  numbers  of  suckers, 
carp,  redhorse  and  buffalo-fishes,  not  to  men- 
tion other  destructive  breeds.  The  once 
trout-famous  Brule,  where  these  beautiful 
pure-water  fishes  could  be  taken  by  the  thou- 
sands is  now  a  memory.  A  native  remarked 
to  the  writer: 

"If  somebody  would  dump  a  cargo  of  cat- 
fishes  and  bullheads  into  the  Brule  we  would 
have  some  fine  fishing.  The  other  fish  (the 
suckers,  redhorse  and  other  crude  fish)  are 
good  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
Bull  heads  make  fine  fishing  and  eating  the 
year  around." 

Studying  this  carefully  one  will  find  a  lot 
of  homely  sarcasm  therein. 

What  has  been  true  of  American  streams 
is  or  will  be  true  of  Canadian  streams.  It 
is  not  such  a  long  look  into  the  future  till 
the  time  when  the  splendid  Canadian  streams, 
even  in  the  wildest  of  territory  are  going  to 
be  menaced  by  the  outcroppings  of  a  steadily 
increasing  and  over-running  population.  More 
and  more  fishermen  will  annually  go  forth 
to  try  their  luck,  and  only  a  tidy  proportion 
of  these  are  men  who  use  the  most  difficult 
and  artful  of  angling  systems  and  are  satisfied 
with  the  few  fish  they  catch,  following  these 
methods.  The  majority  are  those  fishermen 
who  are  out  for  fish  and  will  use  any  way  or 
means  to  bring  those  fish  to  creel.  Against 
the  unscrupulous  inroads  of  Man,  the  Arch- 
Destroyer,  the  fish  supply  cannot  possibly 
last.  In  the  Game  Commission  reports  of 
Canada  I  find  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
fishing  is  not  now  nearly  up  to  the  standard 
it  has  been.  Unprincipalled  gamehogs  enter 
Canadian  territory  and  yearly  catch  ten 
times  more  fish  than  they  can  possibly  make 
use  of.  A  party  of  two  or  three  out  some- 
where have  their  photos  taken  holding  up 
a  catch  of  twenty  or  more  grey  trout,  with 
perhaps  a  mingling  of  large  brook  trout.  In 
the  name  of  all  things  what  can  they  do  with 
these  fish,  I  ask  you.  They  alone  cannot 
consume  them;  they  cannot  get  them  to  other 
people  because  they  are  too  far  away.  So 
the  greater  portion  of  all  this  fish  is  thrown 
away  to  waste  and  decay,  a  tribute  to  man's 
arrogant  selfishness. 

It  is  indeed  worthy  of  note  that  the  more 
a  water  is  fished  the  more  instilled  with  wis- 
dom do  the  fish  become.  Thus  it  is  that 
fish  learn  in  time  to  avoid  the  average  lures 
such  as  artificial  minnows,  spoons,  etc.  It 
is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  such  is 
the  case  or  in  one  year  humanity  would  des- 
troy every  fish  that  swims.  I  know  cases 
where  not  even  the  shrewdest  devices  will 
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cause  fish  to  bite.  I  know  of  one  lake  within 
the  confines  of  a  large  city  which  fairly  teems 
with  large  sunfishes,  strawberry  bass  and 
other  fish,  and  yet,  drop  your  line  and  the 
most  alluring  bait  before  their  very  noses 
and  they  will  invariably  turn  away.  Does 
it  not  seem  that  some  invisible  teachings  of 
Nature,  the  great  and  good,  are  at  work, 
instilling  in  these  fish  some  innate  wisdom 
whereby  one  and  all  are  delivered  from 
temptation,  and  therefore,  from  capture. 
Looking  faithfully  into  the  well-adjusted 
workings  of  this  planet  I  think  we  are  justified 
in  so  believing. 

The  longer  Man  lives  close  to  the  breast  of 
Nature,  the  more  faithfully  he  abides  by  her 
rules.  Your  woodsman  has  a  simple,  thought- 
ful, inseparable  religion.  Out  of  the  streams 
for  his  pleasure  and  his  appetite  he  takes  a 
trout  or  two;  or  a  bass,  and  then  ceases  though 
the  chance  be  offered  to  annhiliate  a  thousand. 
Why?  Because  there  is  none  of  the  veneer 
of  civilization  upon  him;  he  has  Nature's 
simplicity  and  honesty;  he  has  been  closer 
to  the  living  God  and  has  learned  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  little,  taken  from  Nature's  great 
storehouse. 

It  remains  with  us  to-day  to  considerately 
care  for,  protect  and  replenish  the  waters  of 
this  country.  And  we  can  all  do  our  part, 
if  no  more  than  to  see  to  it  that  from  the 
streams  and  the  lakes  we  only  take  as  many 
fish  as  we  need  for  our  use  on  the  table  in 
civilization  or  on  the  pie-tin  plate  in  camp. 
Truly  it  is  not  all  of  angling  to  angle,  if  we 
are  to  use  these  words.  Canada  has  an  out- 
door beauty  that  is  serene  and  beautiful  in 
its  picturesqueness — that  charm  that  stamps 
the  last  outposts  of  the  wilderness;  a  part  of 
that  unbroken  wall  of  the  forest  of  long  ago. 
To  keep  it  so  in  the  future,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  coming  men  and  women  is  an  act  of 
graciousness. 

Angling,  the  Great  Art,  has  been  followed 
from  the  earliest  centuries;  it  has  kept  pace 
with  current  thought  and  action,  and  always 
will  as  long  as  men  continue  to  live  and  breathe 
upon  this  planet,  till  that  time  in  the  distant 


future  when  this  planet  shall  be  a  frozen,  life- 
less sphere.  In  the  thoughtful  words  of 
Charles  Bradford,  one  of  Nature's  prime 

noblemen: 

"Gentility  in  the  limit  of  the  catch  and 
giving  the  fish  its  sporting  chance  on  light 
tackle  constitute  the  ethical  soul  of  angling. 
The  fisherman  who  stops  fishing  when  he 
has  a  few  specimens  is  angling;  he's  an  Angler. 
The  fisherman  who  fishes  with  no  limit  in 
his  catch  is  merely  fishing;  he's  a  fisherman, 
not  an  Angler.  Fishermen  and  men  who  do 
not  go  fishing  or  angling  argue  that  the  object 
sought  by  the  Angler  is  the  fish,  but  Anglers 
all  agree  that  the  game  is  but  one  of  the 
trillion  of  pleasant  things  that  attract  them 
to  the  pursuit  of  it.  They  argue  and  specu- 
ate  and  experiment  in  the  matter  of  rods  and 
tackle,  and  they  argue  as  to  the  various 
species,  the  qualities  of  the  waters,  the  con- 
ditions of  the  weather;  they  have  ever  been 
and  ever  will  be  calmly  agreed  as  to  the  object 
of  it  all--the  love  of  studying  rather  than 
destroying  the  game — the  love  of  the  pursuit 
itself. 

"They  angle  because  of  its  healthfulness 
and  the  consequent  exhilaration  of  mind  and 
body  that  attends  the  gentle  practice,  not 
merely  for  the  fishes  it  may  procure  them, 
or  for  the  sake  of  killing  something,  as  the 
unenlightened  person  charges,  for  the  death 
of  an  animal,  to  the  Angler,  is  the  saddest 
incident  of  his  day.  All  things  animate,  man 
included,  were  made  to  kill  and  t,o  be  killed. 
The  only  crimes  in  killing  are  in  killing  our 
own  kind,  and  in  killing  any  kind  inhumanly. 
Of  all  creatures  the  Angler  is  the  least  offender 
in  these  crimes.  The  very  game  he  seeks 
though  beautiful  and  gentle  to  the  eye,  and, 
at  times,  noble  in  deed  and  purpose  is  the 
most  brutal  killer  of  all  the  races — the  lovely 
trout  in  its  attack  upon  gaudy  flies,  the  valiant 
bass  and  pike  in  devouring  their  smaller 
brethern,  and  the  multitudinous  sea-fishes, 
not  alone  in  their  feeding  upon  one  another, 
but  in  their  wanton  murder  of  the  millions 
upon  millions  of  victims  of  their  pure  love  of 
slaughter." 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  ANGLING 


ROBERT  PAGE  LINCOLN 


THE  pleasures  of  angling  are  innumer- 
able; if  this  were  not  true  then  angling 
would  soon  be  forgotten  or  would  in 
all  events  have  but  few  enthusiastic  followers 
who  would  yearly  go  out  to  try  their  luck 
along  the  streams,  and  fill  their  souls  with 
some  of  Nature's  pure  divinity.  Angling 
may  be  said  to  be  the  most  honored  pastime 
in  existence  and  one  that  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  centuries,  during  which  time  it  has 
been  elaborately  dealt  with  in  literature, 
prose  and  verse.  From  the  time  of  Dame 
Juliana  Berners,  (1486),  Walton  and  Cotton, 
up  to  the  present  day  there  have  been  in- 
numerable volumes  put  forth  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  subject  of  the  taking  of  the 
various  fishes  of  the  world  has  received  the 


widest  and  most  indulgent  attention.  There 
is  hardly  a  subject  that  has  been  so  gen- 
erously received  by  publishers  and  the  read- 
ing public,  who  never  seem  to  tire  of  it  be- 
cause of  its  wide  and  wholesome  va- 
riety, its  inspiration  and  its  impetus  toward 
a  better  and  fuller  life.  If  it  is  true  that 
angling  has  thus  long  exerted  a  fascination 
upon  mankind  doubtless  the  fascination  will 
remain  for  always,  to  enliven  his  days  and 
make  beautiful  his  contemplation.  Angling, 
the  process  itself,  and  the  entertaining  method 
of  telling  of  it  through  writings,  on  the  sub- 
ject, prose  and  verse  will  remain  for  all  time, 
a  permanent  institution.  During  the  whole 
life  of  angling  nothing  has  been  proven 
against  it  to  show  that  it  is  destructive  or 
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insincere  or  detrimental  to  good  thinking  and 
constructive  impulses.  It  is  for  this  reason 
it  will  always  be  with  us.  Had  it  been  a 
common  brutal  method,  a  fisherman's  mar- 
ket filling  performance  it  would  have  died  a 
lonelv,  dismal  death  and  except  for  mention 
on  the  market  pages  of  various  daily  sheets 
nothing  would  have  been  said  about  it. 
Angling,  however,  is  a  recommendation  of 
unselfishness;  of  preservation;  of  a  looking 
about  one  and  seeing  Nature  in  the  fullness 
of  her  perfection.  Angling  is  intrinsically 
more  than  fishing  for  the  mere  sake  of  catch- 
ing fish.  Its  very  perfection  lies  in  its  apart- 
ness from  anything  catering  to  stress  or 
excitability;  it  is  the  greatest  moderator, 
the  quieter  of  unreined  spirits,  leading  one 
along  watery  trails  to  peace,  resolve  and 
final  contentment.  Life  cannot  be  pursued 
along  lines  of  stress,  pressure  of  business  and 
so  forth  without  some  relief  from  the  hum- 
drum part  of  living.  Merely  to  live  is  no 
enchantment.  Merely  to  roll  in  wealth,  to 
have  all  one  can  eat,  all  one  can  drink,  all 
one  can  sate  his  passions  with  is  not  a  com- 
plete realization  of  Life.  It  has  nothing 
to  its  credit  above  mere  momentary  indulg- 
ence. Pleasures  that  money  buy  are  so 
common  that  they  reek  in  their  emptiness, 
their  superficiality.  But  the  pleasures  of 
angling  may  be  partaken  of  by  the  poorest 
man  to  the  very  height  of  its  appeal.  The 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  angling  cannot  be 
purchased  in  mere  gold.  There  is  something 
else  far  more  necessary. 

Walton  has  stated  in  his  immortal  'scripts 
that  angling  affords  "habits  of  peace  and 
patience  in  those  who  prefer  and  practice 
it,"  and  latter  says  that,  "no  life  can  be 
so  happy,  or  so  pleasant,  as  the  life  of  the 
well-governed  angler,  for  when  the  lawyer  is 
swallowed  up  with  business,  and  the  states- 
man is  preventing  or  contriving  plots,  there 
we  sit  on  cowslip  banks,  hear  the  birds  sing, 
and  possess  ourselves  in  as  much  quietness 
as  these  silent  silver  streams,  which  we  now 
see  glide  by  us."  Walton,  the  father  of 
angling,  was  indeed  a  contemplative  man. 
He  did  not  pose  as  a  great  fisherman  cater- 
ing only  to  great  scores  but  was  more  con- 
tent to  idle  along  a  pleasant  stream  in  his 
beloved  Staffordshire,  taking  a  fish  occasion- 
ally of  course,  but  spending  immeasurably 
more  of  his  time  in  serenely  viewing  life  and 
speculating  upon  the  varied  blessings  that 
are  in  its  train.  Some  hold  that  angling  is 
but  an  excuse  to  get  out  into  the  quiet  nooks 
of  Nature  for  a  peaceful  sojourn  away  from 
the  strife  of  a  competitive  world;  to  forget 
the  clangor,  the  dust,  the  cry  and  the  fashion- 
ably conventional  things  that  are  not  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  natural  but  which  are  in- 
sanely held  up  as  the  rule  to  abide  by.  It 
was  no  doubt  to  get  away  from  just  such 
scenes  that  Walton  hied  himself  to  his  streams 
and  there  found  solace  in  a  natural  manner 
.  as  is  befitting  and  beautiful.  WThat  Walton 
taught  was  simplicity  above  aU  things,  an 
apprehension  of  the  smaller  things  in  life 
which  it  is  easily  proven  are  the  most  full  of 
wisdom  and  purpose.  Hear  what  Fenwood 
has  to  say  of  the  immortal  Izaac. 

"Every  patron  of  the  gentle  art  who  loves 
an  hour  by  the  running  stre#n  must  needs 


have  him  by  heart.  The  prolonged  series 
of  delightful  things  which  he  viewed  "with 
sapient  eye  serene"  and  which  for  descrip- 
tive elegance  have  no  parallel  in  any  language, 
have  influenced  the  minds  of  men  who  had 
no  taste  for  angling.  The  grand  simplicity 
of  his  style,  the  beauty  of  his  rural  pictures 
and  pastoral  poetry  and  the  philosophy  of 
his  theme  have  made  thousands  of  disciples 
of  such  as  were  wont  to  look  upon  the  soli- 
tary angler  as  a  harmless,  half-witted  itiner- 
ant. Fortunate,  indeed,  it  is  for  us  who 
wThip  the  swollen  streams  that  "The  Honest 
Angler"  was  handled  by  such  a  man  as  Wal- 
ton. Had  it  been  attempted  by  a  tyrant 
we  never  would  have  been  privileged  to  take 
Jesse's  beautiful  edition  of  the  Complete 
Angler  in  our  hands  to-day. 

Walton  was  a  pious  man.  The  same  con- 
tented mind  which  was  able  to  deal  so  de- 
lightfully with  a  light  subject  was  able  to 
expound  the  truths  of  casuistry  to  the  in- 
digent and  low.  Doctor  Johnson  and  Doc- 
tor Young  would  have  earned  but  scanty 
praise  had  they  sung  their  cynical  lines  to 
those  who,  by  long  communion  with,  green 
fields  and  clear  streams  had  found  some- 
thing to  enjoy,  beyond  the  spheres  where 
Christians  thirst  for  gold.  And  so,  these 
men,  whose  teachings  I  would  emulate,  wore 
away  their  days  tranquilly  into  the  nineties. 
They  saw  their  fellows  pursuing  intangible 
spectres,  the  curse  of  avarice,  and  the  tawdry 
sham  happiness  of  wealth,  under  which,  in 
the  heydey  of  manhood  they  sank  out  of 
sight  and  recollection.  How  many  have 
denied  themselves  a  day's  outdoor  recreation 
when  their  systems  required  it,  simply  be- 
cause they  were  idolators  of  the  few  dollars 
it  would  cost  them,  and  have  grown  old  and 
cranky  trying  to  get  that  which  they  hoped 
in  future  years  to  flaunt  at  courts,  but  who 
passed  from  this  gay  scene  away  and  left 
their  hoarded  pile  for  others  to  wrangle  over. 
The  human  system  is  like  unto  a  bow,  which, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  tension  must  be 
relaxed  occasionally,  which  becomes  a  worth- 
less thing  when  its  elasticity  is  no  longer 
apparent." 

Angling  is  not  however  a  pastime  for  youth 
alone.  Ah,  the  pastimes,  the  pleasures  that 
hold  their  own  only  as  long  as  the  limbs 
are  double-vital  and  the  body  is  fresh  and 
new  and  building.  How  often  they  demand 
excessive  muscular  strain,  swiftness  and  the 
need  of  much  disturbing  mental  concentra- 
tion. But  angling  holds  its  own  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  one  might  say,  and  fol- 
lowing its  pleasurable  route  one  grows  old, 
gracefully,  drinking  in  much  of  the  sunlight 
and  the  air  from  cool  woods  and  plashing  rap- 
ids, silver  flashing  to  the  sunbeams.  Chanes 
Hallock  ably  writes  as  follows  in  regard  to 
this  feature  of  angling: 

"Be  a  man  ever  so  old,  he  still  can  plod, 
and  still  can  Jish.  Whatever  other  functions 
fail,  this  remains.  An  angler  may  outlive 
all  his  usefulness,  but  he  can  never  outlive 
his  longing  for  the  old  haunts  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  fishing,  albeit  his  joints  are  too  stiff 
to  play  the  struggling  captive  home.  Thanks 
be  to  ~ the  Creator  who  has  so  ordained  the 
laws  of  Nature  that  the  longest  and  best 
lives  are  vouchsafed  to  those  who  find  their 
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chosen  quest  and  pleasure  in  the  open  air! 
No  tree  of  evil  grows  in  the  Eden  of  the 
angler;  but.  vigor  of  mind,  elasticity  of  limb, 
amiability  of  manner,  loving  kindness,  con- 
tentment and  healthful  introspection  cluster 
and  hang  like  grateful  fruit  upon  all  the 
branches  everywhere."  And  again  he  re- 
marks:— "The  subject  of  Angling  stands  the 
same  as  it  was  four  centuries  ago,  unchange- 
able, fixed,  eternal.  The  same  interest  in- 
vests it  now  as  then;  the  same  enthusiasm  is 
kindled  in  old  and  young  alike.  In  infancy  it 
is  the  initial  out-of-door  pastime.  In  old 
age  one  still  can  fish;  and  even  after  the 
mortal  coil  is  shuffled  off  there  gleams  a  con- 
stellation in  the  heavens,  beyond  the  dead 
line,  to  illuminate  the  angler's  path  of  glory! 
Thus  from  the  beginning  of  antiquity,  when 
the  waters  covered  the  face  of  tl^e  earth, 
until  the  ultimate  end  of  time  the.'  art  and 
the  subject  are  alike  illustrated  }and  en- 
nobled. The  pride  of  his  calling '  dignifies 
the  angler  while  topics  much  less  scaly  fail 
to  win  equal  plaudits  for  the  pen!" 

The  practical  cynic  will  observe  that  in 
the  literature  of  angling  too  much  space  is 
expended  in  sentimentalization,  that  it  is 
all  a  fickle  fancy,  without  any  substance  to 
it,  that  it  is  a  waste  of  so  many  words  cover- 
ing the  same  grounds. 

And  yet  when  one  stops  to  think  of  it  does 
not  the  passion  for  angling  depend  upon 
the  fine  words  and  rich  phrases  used  to 
especially  characterize  it.  Angling  literature 
without  its  correctly  expressed  sentiment  is 
hopelessness  personified;  in  fact  it  is  just  the 
well  turned  gem  in  angling  prose  or  verse 
that  catches  the  fancy  and  harmonizes  so 
well  with  one's  own  thoughts  and  expecta- 
tions. As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  nothing 
so  conclusively  a  lack-luster  performance  as 
an  article  or  story  on  fishing  and  fishing 
methods,  made  out  dry  as  dust  and  practical 
to  the  core;  without  a  relieving  light  of  senti- 
ment to  awaken  and  kindle  one's  finest 
thought.  A  well-wrought  phrase,  a  bit  of 
Nature's  glamour  transferred  to  the  printed 
page,  in  black  upon  white  is  a  treasure  that 
we  always  remember  and  again  and  again 
call  to  mind  in  our  fishing  days  along  the 
streams.  Often  in  following  the  waters  one's 
mind  swarms  with  the  brilliant  words  of  the 
past  masters  of  the  angling  pen.  Because 
these  have  reflected  the  best  there  is  in  the 
pastime,  so  now  one  calls  them  to  mind  and 
gains  irresistibly  by  it. 

Undoubtedly  angling  is  the  keynote  to 
earth's  best  contentment.  This  I  have  firm- 
ly come  to  think.  If  one  is  fitful,  restless, 
oppressed  by  a  jumble  of  ill  conceptions  and 
sorrows,  to  return  to  the  streams  is  to  return 
to  moderation,  consolation  and  sane  sanctity. 
So  in  a  golden  day  the  hours  slip  by,  while 
the  rapids  flash  and  make  temperate  music 
around  one,  and  now  and  then  in  some  quiet 
retreat  a  trout  is  hooked  and  safely  played 
to  net.  Occasionally  it  is  a  large  fish  that 
we  net  and  the  incident  lives  forever  as  a 
red-letter  performance  or  the  delicate  films 
of  the  memory.  But  usually  one  is  content 
with  a  little,  being  supremely  pleased  just 
to  be  out,  close  to  the  heart  01  things,  re- 
vitalizing the  mind  and  accumulating  wis- 
dom and  energy  for  days  to  come,  out  of 
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Nature's  generous  storehouse.    In  the  words 
of  John  Harrington  Keener 

"The  whole  arcana  book  of  trout  fishing 
consists  in  rather  the  mental  construction 
of  the  angler  than  in  the  manner  and  method 
of  the  process.  The  fish  is  a  convenient 
peg,  so  to  say,  on  which  to  hang  the  doke 
jar  nientt,  and  render  the  day's  sport  in  its 
pursuit,  halcyon  and  superlative.  The  sport 
itself  may  be  insufficient,  but  there  is  always 
some  recompense  in  the  effort  made  and  in 
the  close  communion  with  dear  Nature's 
self.  Not  always  do  large  bags  and  great 
results  crown  the  angler's  desire.  Too  often 
it  is  far  otherwise,  and  yet  the  true  angler  - 
never  feels  like  giving  up  fishing  because  of 
poor  sport." 

Is  it  not  true  in  life  that  we  must  have 
some  central  purpose  upon  which  to  rivet 
our  attention,  around  which  to  cluster  our 
adoration  and  our  finer  feelings.  One  must 
have  outlet  for  these  feelings.  Perhaps  after 
all  angling  is  but  another  form  of  worship, 
and  that  with  a  truly  religious  zeal,  yet  not 
obscured  by  vain  imaginings,,  we  apply  our- 
selves to  appreciate  it  in  the  fullness  of  its 
perfection.  Both  in  mentality  and  in  actual 
practice  angling  is  the  convenient  peg  upon 
which  we  rest  our  subordinate  thougnts. 
In  the  winter  at  the  fire's  side  when  the 
winds  are  blowing  cold  and  mournfully  with- 
out, within  one  traces  over  and  over  the 
paths  of  summer.  Angling  lives  as  well 
one  day  as  another  in  the  mind  of  the  truly 
appreciative  fisherman;  and  lives  as  well 
in  the  midst  of  one  season  as  in  another. 
With  this  gentle  scheme  of  angling  as  one's 
central  thought  and  purpose  one  will  in  win- 
ter go  over  his  tackle,  look  over  his  flies 
anew  and  tie  others  after  some  system  he 
has  formulated  in  the  later  days  of  his  life. 
The  creation  of  a  tastefully  wrought  fly 
assumes  immense  proportions,  and  specula- 
tions arise  with  it  in  due  measure,  as  one 
figures  how  well  it  will  play  to  the  current 
and  how  well  it  will  imitate  some  insect  that 
is  native  to  the  stream,  the  daily  food,  in 
season,  of  the  trout,  therefore  proving  all 
the  more  productive  of  a  capture.  Truly 
the  inspiration  radiating  outward  from  one's 
love  of  angling,  and  the  clean  sport  it  avails, 
cannot  but  be  reflected  in  one's  business 
and  one's  connections  with  his  fellow-men. 

How  pleasantly  therefore  angling,  and  the 
following  of  the  clear  streams,  intervenes  to 
break  the  strain  and  monotony  of  exacting 
toil,  and  most  of  all,  of  mental  strain,  which 
is,  by  far,  the  most  severe  of  earthly  labours. 
As  one  writer  has  so  well  remarked,  "when 
fatigued  and  worn  by  the  cares  of  a  sedentary 
profession,  I  have  stolen  away  from  tn% sultry 
town  to  some  clear  pond  or  stream,  when  the 
dandelion  flecked  the  new  made  green  and 
the  blossomed  orchards  were  fair  to  see. 
The  sweet  notes  of  the  first  birds  of  spring 
have  cheered  me  on  the  way,  and  my  float 
has  bobbed  upon  the  glassy  pool  ere  yet  the 
blue  smoke  was  curling  from  the  cottage 
tops.  I  have  known  the  struggle  with  the 
wary  genii  of  the  stream,  and  the  sensations 
which  awoke  my  every  nerve  when  the  hook 
has  pierced  his  gill.  The  fears  of  losing  him 
and  the  hope  of  safely  landing  him,  a  prey 
to  artful  skil^|  the  quietude  of  mind  and 
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rest  of  body  I  have  experienced  in  a  day  so 
spent,  have  altogether  made  me  equal  to 
many  an  exigency  of  the  daily  task.  That 
is  why  I  am  an  angler;"  and  Genio  Scott  says: 

"Whether  overladen  with  good  fortune 
or  suffering  under  the  shocks  of  adversity, 
forget  not  to  take  the  magic  wand  and  re- 
pair to  the  murmuring  waters;  and,  while- 


accumulating  physical  energy,  your  souls 
will  be  charmed  and  your  minds  soothed  and 
tempered  by  the  melody  of  birds,  the  sights 
of  Nature,  and  the  sounds  of  inferior  animals 
above,  around,  and  beneath  the  enlivening 
waters.  With  rosy  dreams  and  bright 
streams,  breezy  morns  and  mellow  skies,  a 
light  heart  and  a  clear  conscience,  may  God 
speed  ye  welll" 


PICK-UPS  AND  REFLECTIONS 
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The  Artificial  Fly  in  The  Water. 

"t  was  asked  by  the  author  of  "Dry  Fly 
|  in  Swift  Water"  whether  I  imagined 
A  I  saw  the  natural  insect  as  the  trout  sees 
it?  My  response  was,  "Most  certainly,  when 
looking  at  its  under  body."  The  fine  dis- 
tinction of  transparency  is,  in  my  opinion,  too 
far  fetched;  and  so,  too,  is  the  question 
whether  trout  see  colours  es  we  do  or  not.  It 
seems  impossible  to  conceive  that  a  trout  will 

Eause  to  consider  if  an  insect  is  sweet  or  sour, 
right  or  dull,  large  or  small.  Were  I  a  trout 
I  would  be  quick  to  seize  the  fat,  juicy  body 
of  the  brown  drake,  in  preference  to  the  hard, 
small  body  of  the  black  ant.  But,  if  no 
drakes  were  rising,  ants  would  suffice." 

Louis  Rhead. 
There  is  not  much  in  the  above  assertion 
that  the  average  angler  will  not  agree  with,  as 
for  instance  what  Rhead  says  about  the  looks 
of  an  insect  in  the  water,  or  as  I  hold  it,  a 
submerged  insert;  though  possibly  Rhead  is 
referring  to  the  floating  fly,  artificial,  or  live 
fly  riding  the  water.  In  the  case  of  the  wet 
fly  under  water  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  trout 
can  tell  what  sort  of  an  insect  it  is,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  its  form  (in  the  wet  fly 
type),  cannot  be  made  out,  or  distinguished 
by  the  fish.  In  line  with  the  above  may 
be  added  F.  M.  Halford's  observations  which 
were  quite  extensive  and  are  quoted  herewith. 

'The  modern  theory  is  that  these  patterns, 
(the  wet  flies),  are  taken  by  the  fish  for  the 
nymphae  or  pupae — these  being  the  scientific 
names  of  the  immature  insects  at  the  stage 
immediately  preceding  the  winged  form. 
Candidly  however  the  presence  of  the  wings 
in  the  sunk  fly  pattern  has  puzzled  me,  be- 
cause in  my  experience  I  have  never  sen  the 
winged  insects  submerged  by  the  action  of  the 
stream.  Sedges  do  at  times  descend  to 
oviposit  and  so  do  certain  spinners,  but  the 
appearance  undei  these  conditions,  with  an  air 
bubble  between  their  wings,  resembles  nothing 
so  much  as  a  globe  of  mercury — an  appearance 
which  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  ordinary 
sunk  fly  patterns."  Yet  Mr.  Rhead  holds 
that  the  trout  can  see  an  insect  when  looking 
up  at  it  through  the  water  equally  as  well  as 
we  can,  looking  at  it  in  the  air  above  us.  This 
is  a  safe  assertion  to  make  since  there  has  been 
no  direct  investigation  along  these  lines  and 
when  Mr.  Rhead  says  the  above  he  can  feel 
perfectly  safe.  But  it  will  be  noted  that  only 
in  looking  up  under  he  insect  can  this  be  held 


true,  that  the  trout  can  make  out  the  insect 
as  well  as  we  can.  Looking  at  it  from  the  side 
then  (in  the  wet  fly  form)  it  may  present  a 
likeness  to  the  ball  of  mercury  Halford  refers 
to. 

Mr.  Rhead  remarks  that  trout  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  colours.  He  also  holds  that 
a  trout  would  not  stop  to  make  out  if  the  fly 
is  bright  or  dull,  or  large  or  small.  This  is  in 
direct  opposition  of  Mr.  Rhead's  own  findings, 
for  he  has  ably  directed  the  angler  to  make  his 
flies  as  much  like  the  living  insect  as  possible 
— in  a  word — an  exact  imitation.  If  Mr. 
Rhead  is  counselling  absolute  imitation  is  it  not 
then  necessary  to  respect  the  matter  of 
coloration  in  an  insect?  Also  he  holds  that 
the  belief  in  transparency  of  the  insect's  body, 
as  is  noted  in  any  number  of  insects  the  trout 
feed  upon  (the  May-fly  in  particular) 
is  far  fetched  and  he  appears  to  hold  that  this 
is  not  necessary  in  the  artificial  imitation. 
But  is  it  not  necessary,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
the  absolute  imitations  that  Mr.  Rhead 
suggests — flies  fashioned  as  much  like  the 
living,  transparent-bodied  insect,  in  every 
detail,  as  human  craft  and  art  can  make  them. 

Again  Mr.  Rhead  says:  "It  seems  im- 
possible to  conceive  that  a  trout  will  pause 

to  consider  if  an  insect  is  bright  or  dull, 

large  or  small." 

If  this  be  true  then  what  is  the  need  of 
making  an  absolutely  exact  imitation  if  they 
do  not  distinguish  between  light  and  dark? 
In  line  with  the  above  Mr.  Rhead  counsels 
direct  imitation,  yet  is  unmindful  whether 
the  coloration  is  carefully  followed.  Accord- 
ing to  this  then  he  is  taking  a  very,  very  far 
step  away  from  the  exact  imitation.  Again 
he  holds  that  a  trout  will  take  an  insect  no 
matter  whether  it  is  large  or  small.  It  needs 
not  a  very  large  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  believe  then  that  it  would  as  well  take  a 
doubly  large  and  exaggerated  artificial  imi- 
tation of  an  insect  as  an  imitation  that  is 
exactly  the  size  of  the  insect.  Thus,  ap- 
parently, he  would  hold  that  a  trout  would 
as  soon  take  a  bass  fly  as  a  midge.  All  of 
which  we  do  not  understand.  Mr.  Rhead 
would  hold  that  "a  trout  will  not  stop  to 
consider"  but  will  rise  and  take  one  with  the 
same  avidity  as  another,  size  regardless. 

In  this  manner  he  explains: 

"If  the  angler  will  carefully  study  a  page 
or  two  of  coloured  commercial  flies,  he  Will 
observe  a  continued  weariness  of  the  same 
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cocked  wings  spread  outward,  the  same 
shaped  body,  all  of  the  same  size;  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  colour  of  wings,  body 
and  hackle.  Let  them  be  compared  witn 
any  one  of  the  monthly  plates  in  my  volume 
(American  Trout-Stream  Insects) — no  matter 
if  it  be  the  natural  insect  or  the  imitation 
flies.  See  how  varied  Nature  is,  not  only  in 
the  classes,  but  in  the  remarkable  variety  of 
different  members  in  each  class.  Aside  from 
colour,  if  you  take  the  family  of  drakes,  for 
example,  every  part  of  the  body,  head,  tail, 
wings,  and  feet  of  each"  insect  is  distinctly 
different  from  the  other  in  form  and  size. 
Nature  never  repeats  itself.  When  properly 
classified  there  is  a  gradual  development  of 
form  and  colour;  gradual,  it  is  true,  but  very 
decided  in  its  infinite  variety  of  beauty. 
When  wading  a  trout  stream  you  will  observe 
that  Nature  is  always  varied:  large  flies  and 
small  flies;  when  they  alight  their  wings  are 
cocked,  or  sloping  over  the  body,  or  thev 
may  lie  flat  on  the  top.  You  may  depend 
upon  it  that  trout  observe  them,  and  know 
it  just  as  we  do;  for  all  through  their  life  they 
are  on  the  watch  for  food." 

If  the  latter  paragraph  answers  me  and 
corrects  me  then  I  am  still  in  the  dark,  and  I 
leave  it  to  the  gentle  readers.  Mr.  Rhead 
counsels  that  one  follow  exact  imitation.  To 
do  so,  I  hold,  one  must  imitate  one  certain 
form,  shape  and  colour  of  insect.  Yet  here 
he  holds  that  there  are  so  many  sizes  and  sorts 
that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  your 
imitation  be  small  or  big;  dark  or  light,' Just 
so  that  it  is  something  like  an  insect  found 
on  the  trout  waters. 

Mr.  Rhead  is  obscure.  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  scheme  of  exact  imitation  as  he  does. 
Will  Doctor  Harry  Gove  please  come  forth 
with  his  findings. 

Always  Kill  a  Fish  Upon  Capture. 

"Next  comes  the  sport  (if  the  fish  be  a  large 
one),  of  leading  him  tenderly  through  all  the 
intricate  windings  and  avenues  of  his  ex- 
piring agony,  until  you  have  landed  him 
drowned  safely  in  your  creel.  I  cannot  swear 
that  the  trout  feels  precisely  the  same  de- 
lights in  the  same  degree  that  you— I  mean 
that  anglers — do,  but  he  has  doubtless  some 
feeling  in  the  matter.  If  it  is  not  pain  he  feels 
he  certainly  shows  every  symptom  of  aston- 
ishmentf  to  say  the  least.  When  he  invanablv 
gives  a  dying  struggle  or  two  in  the  basket  at 
your  side  by  way  of  admonition — you  can 
hardly  determine  whether  it  is  a  twinge  of 
conscience  or  another  bite  at  the  end  of  your 
line.  If  undubitably  the  latter,  conscience  is 
instantly  unheeded,  and  you  address  all  your 
faculties  to  the  task  of  filling  your  creef  and 
killing  the  biggest  fish." — Charles  Hallock. 

It  seems  almost  sacriligeous  to  correct  the 
venerable  Dean  of  American  Sportsmen, 
Charles  Hallock  (still  living  at  83  years  at 
Washington,  D.C.)  and  one  of  the  best  angling 
writers  still  living;  one  of  the  Old  Guard  to 
which  belonged  Thad.  Norris,  John  Keene, 
Seth  Green,  Fred.  Mather,  William  Harris, 
et  al.  But  somehow  I  do  not  ieel  that  I  should 
let  this  go  by  without  a  gentle  correction. 
Mr.  Hallock  speaks  of  the  dyine  struggles^!  the 
trout  in  the  creel.  It  has,  however,  always 
been  a  rule  in  trout  fishing  or  any  sort  ot 
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fishing  to  kill  the  fish  upon  capture.  This 
very  easily  done  (as  it  is  universally  do~ 
by  bending  back  the  head  deftly,  thus  bre 
ing  the  spine.  Thus  there  should  be  no  dyi 
struggles.  Fish  out  of  the  water  do  not  die  a 
natural  death.  They  slowly  suffocate  an^ 
are  killed  by  parasites.  Why  should  we  n 
kill  fish  upon  capture?  We  do  not  put 
wounded  squirrel  in  our  coat  pocket  to  slo 
die;  nor  a  wounded  quail;  nor  a  partridge. 
Then  why  should  we  not  kill  a  fish,  any  fish, 
upon  capture.  I  am  upheld  in  this  by  Charles 
Bradford  who  comments  as  follows: 

"Fishes  permitted  to  die  instead  of  being 
killed  outright,  as  soon  as  caught,  are  poison 
ous  as  food;  so,  even  the  person  who  has  n 
consideration  for  the  suffering  of  the  captured 
fishes  that  are  allowed  to  slowly  suffocate 
should  dispatch  them  as  soon  as  boated  or 
landed,  from  the  health  standpoint  if  for 
nothing  else." 

And  W.  H.  Ballou,  a  well-known  authority, 
adds: 

"Do  you  eat  fishes  that  have  died?  Do  you 
cast  them  in  a  box  or  on  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  or  on  the  wharf  or  on  the  ground  and  let 
them  die  before  eating  them?  Do  you  buy 
market  fish  that  were  taken  in  nets  and  left 
to  die  in  vessel  holds  and  on  decks?  Would 
you  want  six  dead  oysters  on  the  shell  placed 
before  you  at  table?  If  so,  then  you  might  as 
well  eat  a  cow,  a  bullock,  a  sheep,  a  hog  or  a 
fowl  that  has  died.  Do  you  know  that  when 
you  cast  a  fish  down,  without  first  killing  it, 
the  animal  is  soon  attacked  by  parasites, 
which  soon  cause  its  death,  because  you  have 
left  it  out  of  its  native  element,  where  its 
healthy  phagocytes  cannot  resist  the  en- 
croachment of  nearly  instantaneously  death- 
dealing  parasites,  dormant  in  their  system. 
When  you  catch  a  fish,  immediately  thrust  a 
knife  in  its  throat  and  kill  it  instantly.  By 
relieving  the  animal  of  its  pain  out  of  water 
you  save  your  own  possible  health,  you  guard 
your  own  stomach  from  certain  forms  of 
poisoning.  Remember  that  a  fish  dies  out  of 
water,  if  left  unbutchered,  precisely  as  you  die 
in  water  from  drowning,  from  an  immediate 
attack  of  bacteria,  which  your  phagocytes 
cannot  resist.  That  is  what  drowning  is  for 
you  In  water  and  for  the  fish  out  of  it." 

Mr.  Hallock  speaks  of  the  "expiring  agony" 
of  the  fish.  This  need  never  be  if  the  head 
of  the  fish  were  at  once  broken.  I  have  seen 
thousands  of  photos  in  magazines  of  captured 
trout,  taken  mostly  by  average  anglers,  many 
of  whom  do  not  follow  the  literature  extant, 
and  therefore  cannot  have  received  instruc- 
tions to  always  kill  the  fish  upon  capture,  yet 
in  every  instance  the  trout  are  humanely 
shown,  with  their  heads  bent  back,  killed  upon 
capture.  It  is  nothing  new.  The  rule  is 
universal. 

Always  kill  a  fish  upon  capture,  by  any  one 
of  a  number  of  methods,  if  not  by  breaking  the 
neck,  then  by  putting  through  the  knife  as 
suggested  in  the  above  re-print. 

Be  Content  With  a  Little. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  written  that  he  was 
out  on  a  northern  lake  and  observed  the  open- 
ing of  the  bass  season.  A  few  casts  in  the 
right  place  brought  him  a  fine  four  pound  bass; 
and  he  added:  "I  could  have  caught  a  thous- 
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and  perhaps  had  I  kept  right  on,  but  I  had 
enough  for  my  own  practical  use  and  I  quit." 
Now  this  man  was  a  sportsman  through  and 
through.  Your  woodsman  is  always  the  true 
sportsman.  They  appreciate  the  wonderful 
woiks  of  Nature.  They  see  Nature's  uses  and 
the  abuses  that  are  worked  upon  her  by  Man, 
geneially  known  as  the  Arcn-Destroyer.  No 
person  is  more  of  a  prmce  among  men  tnan 
your  guide,  your  woodsman.  He  is  a  true 
nobleman  of  the  wild.  He  knows  moderation. 
He  is  serious;  level-headed;  thoughtful;  con- 
siderate. He  is  not  the  odious,  blustering, 
so-called  sportsman  who  cannot  feel  at  peace 
and  at  home  unless  he  is  photographed  stand- 
ing among  a  forest  of  hung-up  deer,  or  the 
fisherman  who  cannot  be  satisfied  until  he  has 
hung  up  ten  times  more  fish  than  he  can  make 
use  of  and  has  had  his  picture  taken  in  among 
them  with  a  superior  grin  of  triumph  over- 
spreading his  countenance — such  a  grin  as 
would  say:  "This  is  what  I  caught  all  by  my- 
self. I  am  a  wonderful  fisherman.  There 
r  are  none  equal  to  me.  I  lead  above  all.  You 
can't  tell  me  anything  about  fishing,  because 
I  know  it  all.  I  am  a  great  fisherman.  I 
know  where  I  can  pull  out  two  hundred  more 
like  this.  Now,  then,  you  poor  fishermen  who 
cannot  get  away  to  the  waters  and  enjoy 
taking  a  few  fish  take  a  good  long,  lasting  look 
at  what  I  caught  and  then  wither  away  with 
envy!" 

Here  are  two  practical  excerpts  from  the 
pen  of  Charles  Bradford: 

"It  is  sad  to  see  a  man  wth  his  creel  full 
of  trout  each  not  over  the  size  of  a  lady's 
penknife.  This  character  has  a  photograph 
made  of  himself  with  the  fingerlings  held  in 
front  of  him  so  as  to  make  them  appear  of 
legal  size;  this  he  sends  to  friends  in  the  city 
with  glowing  accounts  of  his  catch  of  "a 
hundred  speckled  beauties  in  one  day,"  and 
also  adds — "Don't  give  your  neighbors  part 
of  your, catch.  They  won't  appreciate  it. 
They'll  throw  them  away  in  most  cases.  If 
they  cook  and  eat  them  they  suffer  the  belief 
that  they  are  doing  you  a  favor.  Most  re- 
cipients of  fishes  think  the  specimens  too 
small,  or  that  they  have  too  many  bones,  or 
that  they  are  too  thin,  to  tough,  too  hard  to 
scale,  etc.  They'd  rather  have  a  bought-and- 
paid-for  cold  storage  cod  of  ten  pounds  than  a 
freshly  caught  brook  trout  presented  by  an 
Angler  friend." 

The  latter  assertion  is  both  true  and  untrue. 
I  have  known  any  number  of  friends  however 
who  have  proven  entirely  courteous  upon 
receipt  of  a  portion  of  a  catch;  and  thankful 
always.  But  there  are  exceptions.  Pro- 
bably Bradford,  who  is  sometimes  a  little  bit 
too  cynical,  referred  to  the  people  who  are 
the  exception. 

But  shifting  attention  to  the  fisherman,  let 
me  say  there  is  a  breed  of  scoundrel  who  goes 
out  and  brings  home  about  two  or  three 
hundred  small  and  big  sunfishes.  These  he 
will  peddle  around  among  neighbors,  keeping 
only  a  few  himself,  for  generally  one  of  this 
odious  breed  has  no  taste  for  fish.  He  merely 
goes  out  to  bring  home  fish  for  his  neighbors, 
and  in  exchange  he  expects  prolonged  words 
of  praise  and  he  always  hopes  to  hear  his 
name  mentioned  among  the  great  fishermen 
of  the  block,  or  of  the  world,  and  the  age. 
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Then  he  feels  that  he  can  sit  back  complais- 
antly  being  truly  an  immortal  fish  hauler. 
If  you  should  speak  of  an  angler's  methods 
of  fishing  in  his  presence  he  will  laugh  and 
say:  "how  many  fish  do  you  catch  using  those 
methods?  Thafs  the  question."  And  the 
neighbors  who  get  free  fish  all  will  side  with 
him  for  there  is  more  fish  in  the  future  for 
them  if  they  so  side. 

Foreigners  I  will  admit  are  leaders  in  this 
respect.  They  seem  to  have  no  sense  of 
limit.  The  Game  Commission  Reports  list- 
ing the  names  of  fined  offenders  are  always 
sure  to  be  made  up  of  at  least  two-thirds  foreign- 
ers. 

Does  this  mean  anything? 

On  Holding  Hard. 

"Inexperienced  anglers  should  learn  and 
remember  that  in  the  rough  water  under  all 
dams  and  natural  waterfalls  there  is  always  a 
backset  and  undertow,  which  operates  greatly 
to  the  angler's  advantage.  It  is  to  his  in- 
terest to  keep  the  fish  within  the  swirling 
water,  and  not  let  him  run  out  into  the  un- 
interrupted, swift  current  below.  In  the 
latter  case,  unless  he  gives  line  freely,  he  must 
break  tackle  or  lose  fish;  for  the  direct  result 
of  holding  hard  then  is  to  bring  the  fish  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  wmere  the  great  force  of 
the  current  would  of  itself  tear  the  hook  out 
unless  it  was  so  securely  fixed,  and  the  fish 
so  heavy,  as  to  cause  some  part  of  the  tackle 
to  give  way.  While  holding  a  fish  hard  in  the 
swirl  the  great  point  is  to  so  counteract  the 
leaps  which  he  will  be  sure  to  make  that  he 
will  not  be  able  to  throw  himself  off  the  hook. 
The  strain  of  the  tense  arch  of  the  rod  is 
something  immense.  Instinct  seems  to  teach 
the  fish  to  take  advantage  thereof  by  leaping 
clear  of  the  water,  so  that,  by  momentarily 
relieving  the  strain,  he  may  free  himself  of  the 
hook.  In  this  little  game  he  will  generally 
succeed,  if  insecurely  fastened,  unless  the 
angler  instantly  responds  by  lowering  the  end 
of  the  rod  to  a  plane  parallel  with  the  level 
of  the  water.  He  must  repeat  this  with  each 
upward  leap  of  the  fish,  often  two  or  three 
times  in  a  minute.  This  is  what  gives  ex- 
citement to  the  sport  far  beyond  that  ex- 
perienced in  sluggish  or  still  water.  It  is  a 
battle  of  muscle  as  well  as  of  tact  and  strate- 
gem;  and  when  you  finally  bring  your  fish 
captive  to  your  hand,  you  not  only  experience 
a  natural  thrill  of  joy  at  your  success,  but  you 
entertain  such  a  respect  for  your  fish  as  will 
magnify  your  own  self-importance  many  fold. 
In  fishing  short  salmon  pools  in  heavy  water 
there  is  no  other  resource  but  to  hold  hard  and 
kill  quick.  The  salmon  must  be  worked 
toward  the  head  of  the  pool,  (they  almost  in- 
variably take  the  fly  at  the  foot),  and  brought 
to  gaff  at  the  earliest  possible  moment;  for  if 
they  are  once  allowed  to  run  out  of  the  pool 
into  the  dashing  raceway  below,  one  might  as 
well  try  to  hold  a  locomotive  with  a  clothes- 
line. In  following  this  advice  to  hold  hard 
there  is  always  danger  that  the  pupil  will  fail 
to  temper  his  strength  by  that  delicacy  ot 
manipulation  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
frequent  tests  through  long  experience.  A 
familiar  illustration  of  this  is  the  tendency 
to  jerk  a  fish  bodily  out  of  the  water  as  soon  as 
he  is  on  the  hook.    What  is  meant  to  be  sport 
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then  becomes  nothing  more  than  a  combined 
mental  and  physical  spasm.  Old  anglers 
learn  to  weigh  mechanical  forces  with  a  keen 
perceptive  sense,  which  enables  them  to  de- 
termine when  their  rods  are  overtaxed,  just  as 
they  can  tell,  by  an  intimation  of  the  spine, 
that  they  are  lifting  too  much." 

Waders,  and  Other  Notes. 

"I  never  wear  rubber  boots  to  wade  in. 
An  old  pair  of  heavy-soled  shoes  with  spikes 
in  their  bottoms,  and  small  slits  cut  in  the 
sides  to  let  the  water  in  and  out,  and  a  pair  of 
heavy  woollen  socks  comprise  my  wading  foot- 
wear. The  slits  must  not  be  large  enough  to 
let  in  coarse  sand  and  pebbles,  but  I  find  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  slight  opening, 
for  if  there  is  no  means  for  the  water  to  run 
freely  in  and  out,  the  shoes  fill  from  the  tops 
and  become  heavy.  Rubber  boots  are  too 
hot  for  my  feet  and  legs,  while  the  water  is 
never  too  cold.  I  have  often  had  wet  feet 
all  day,  and  have  never  yet  experienced  any 
ill  effects  from  it.  I  never  use  a  staff  in 
wading,  but  I  should,  for  in  some  places  it  is 
very  hard  to  wade.  I  have  often  fallen  down 
in  water  up  to  my  waist,  over-balanced  by  the 
heavy  current,  where  the  bottoms  were  rough, 
with  sharp,  slimy  stones.  If  you  carry  a 
staff,  follow  the  custom  of  the  old  Anglers  and 
tie  it  to  your  body  with  a  string  to  keep  it  out 
of  the  way  and  allow  your  hands  to  be  as  free 
as  possible  for  a  strike.  Your  landing-net 
should  be  a  small  one,  minus  any  metal,  with  a 
foot  and  a  half  handle,  and  a  string  tied  to  a 
front  button  on  your  garment  should  allow  it  to 
be  slung  over  your  shoulder,  onto  your  back 
when  not  in  use.  I  always  carry  two  fly- 
books  with  me;  one  big  fellow  with  the  general 
fly-stock  in  it,  which  is  kept  at  the  farmhouse, 
and  a  little  one  holding  two  dozen  flies  and  a 
dozen  leaders,  which  I  carry  on  the  stream. 
A  string  tied  to  this,  too,  will  prevent  the 
unpleasantness  of  having  it  fall  in  the  water 
and  glide  away  from  you.  I  even  tie  a  string 
to  my  pipe  and  knife.  The  outing  hat  is  an 
important  thing  to  me.  Mine  is  always  a  soft 
brown  or  gray  felt,  and  I  use  it  to  sit  on  in 
damp  and  hard  places  fifty  times  a  day." — 
Charles  Bradford. 

Mr.  Bradford's  system  of  wearing  shoes 
with  spikes  or  hobs  in  them  while  wading  is 
indeed  a  good  one  though  I  have  never  tried 
it  out.  For  one  thing  a  person,  following  this 
system  is  always  wet  from  his  feet  up  to  his 
hips — not  disagreeable  perhaps  but  certainly 
it  would  seem  not  comfortable.  As  long  as 
light  waders  (not  pants  waders)  or  light- 
weight rubber  boots  are  procurable  the  above 
seems  hardly  appreciable,  though  of  course 
where  one  is  packing  it  along  a  stream,  and 
where  all  extra  weight  means  so  much  more 
heft  to  the  pack  one  can  follow  this  system. 
Hob  nails  on  the  boot  bottoms  are  practically 
a  demand  but  if  the  fisherman  pushes  along 
easily  on  the  bottom,  even  on  the  rockiest  of 
basins  he  will  not  necessarily  suffer  a  fall. 
Heavy  rubber  boots  for  wading  are  wearisome 
and  they  do  not  give  the  satisfaction  they 
should.  But  light-weight  wading  boots  are 
to  be  had  and  they  are  certainly  very  good.  I 
have  little  use  for  the  waders  (the  pants  form) ; 
though  there  are  those  who  would  use  no 
others.    Should  one  fall  into  a  deep  place, 
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and  should  these  fill  one  stands  an  excellent 
chance  of  drowning. 

The  use  of  a  staff  when  wading  has  never 
crossed  my  mind,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  it  in 
use.  It  would  seem  to  me  an  absolute  in- 
convenience, and  as  for  tying  it  to  the  body 
this  does  not  appear  to  have  much  virtue.  If 
the  angler  wades  carefully  along,  pushing 
forward,  feeling  his  way  so  to  speak,  he  will 
have  no  trouble  in  stemming  the  wildest  of 
streams.  Bradford  prefers  a  net  minus  all 
metal.  According  to  this  he  would  seem  to 
prefer  a  cane  or  wooden-rimmed  net.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  nothing  so  convenient 
as  the  so-called  collapsible  nets;  a  type  I  use 
is  used  everywhere,  namely:  the  I.  D.  L.  It 
cost 'me  close  on  two  dollars  but  I  feel  it  is 
worth  it.  This  has  a  metal  frame  that  may 
be  closed  down  straight.  The  handle  can  be 
unscrewed,  and  screwed  on  in  a  moment.  It 
has  an  elastic  loop  attached  to  the  handle 
which  hangs  over  one's  shoulder.  When  a 
fish  is  hooked  you  may  stretch  this  elastic 
as  far  as  you  please,  and  easily  net  your  fish.^ 
Bradford's  method  of  a  string  tied  to  the  coat 
does  not  seem  one  third  as  efficient  as  this,  and 
I  cannot  possibly  see  anything  against  the 
light  metal  used  in  this  net. 

One  Mode  of  Capture. 

"As  a  rule  the  trout  (rainbow  trout  in  Kern 
River,  California),  rise  readily  to  the  fly, 
though,  like  all  members  of  the  finny  tribe, 
they  nave  their  off  days.  These  off  days  seem 
to  depend,  not  so  much  on  the  weather,  which, 
during  the  summer,  varies  little  from  day  to 
day!  as  upon  the  hatching  of  certain  larvae. 
This  theory  is  not  believed  by  some  people, 
but  it  seems  more  than  probable  to  me.  On  a 
certain  day,  I,  as  well  as  others  who  were  fish- 
ing, found  that  scarcely  a  fish  could  be  in- 
duced to  rise,  and  the  few  that  did  were  all 
small  ones.  In  vain  we  tried  different  sizes 
and  patterns  of  flies,  grasshoppers  were  used; 
but  without  success.  At  last  I  took  a  very 
small  bare  hook  and  baited  it  with  a  clump 
of  the  stick-like  larvae  (case)  of  the  caddis- 
fly,  which  were  just  about  to  hatch.  This 
proved  most  alluring,  and  within  an  hour  I 
had  landed  a  number  of  trout,  some  01  which 
were  fine  big  iellows.  Some  days  later  I  tried 
the  same  experiment  with  equal  success  when 
flies  were  disdained.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  regard  this  as  a  very  sports- 
manlike way  of  fishing,  but  as  an  experiemnt 
it  was  interesting." — A  Radclyffe  Dugmore. 

Which  recalls  the  experiment  of  another 
gentleman  who  had  been  fishing  along  a  stream 
and  had  tried  not  only  all  kinds  of  patterns  of 
flies,  but  live  bait  without  success,  and  pro- 
ceeding up  the  stream  was  about  to  quit  for 
the  day  in  disgust  when  a  herd  of  cows  were 
driven  across  the  stream.  This  roiled  the 
water  and  it  came  down  muddy.  Believing 
some  disturbance  on  and  that  possible  food 
was  being  washed  down  the  trout  instantly 
came  alive,  and  in  their  eagerness  rose  here 
and  there.  Acting  upon  this  visible  sugges- 
tion the  angler  dropped  a  worm  in  the  water, 
allowing  the  curent  to  wash  it  down.  The 
result  was  an  instant  capture;  and  as  long 
as  the  roiled  water  came  down  the  trout  were 
caught.    On  another  day,  desiring  to  con- 
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tinue  the  experiment  further  he  caused  a 
friend  to  roil  the  water  above  the  point  where 
he  was  fishing  with  the  same  results  before 
noted.  Once  too  an  angler  had  occasion  to 
climb  into  a  tree  above  a  trout  pool,  from 
which  point  of  vantage  he  could  view  what 
was  going  on  below,  since  the  fish  would  rise 
to  no  pattern  of  fly  and  could  not  be  enticed 
from  their  retreats.  Having  occasion  to  move 
the  branches  he  dislodged  some  insects,  which, 
falling  to  the  brim  were  instantly  caught  up  by 
the  trout  who  now  came  alive.  Matching 
an  artificial  fly  as  exactly  as  possible  with 
those  noted  on  the  tree  he  dropped  his 
imitation  on  the  brim  and  worked  it  around. 
Result:  an  instant  capture  and  others,  too, 
though  the  strain  on  the  tackle  was  great  at 
that  height. 

The  wiliness  of  the  trout  is  only  too  well 
known.  The  day,  the  hour,  climatic  condi- 
tions, stage  of  the  water  and  season  of  the 
year  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  your  success 
with  the  rod  and  the  fly.  Add  "to  this  the 
need  of  caution  in  pursuing  your  fishing,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  right  sort  of  flies  and  how 
those  flies  should  best  be  played  to  the  current 
and  something  of  the  difficulty  or  trouting  is 
seen.  The  old  masters  of  the  angling  art  can 
always  be  relied  upon  to  use  the  most  and 
best  wisdom  in  their  angling.  Deliberation, 
ease,  coolness,  unhaste,  patience  are  always 
the  main  qualities  of  the  angler  who  has  long 
been  at  it.  Through  long  and  gradual  ex- 
perience one  soon  gets  to  know  where,  how 
and  when,  and  what  trout  take  the  best.  As 
in  the  words  of  Hallock: 

"It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  a  novice  where  to 
find  trout.  An  expert  angler  will  lose  no  time 
in  testing  doubtful  or  impractical  places,  but 
seems  te  know  the  correct  spots  by  an  in- 
tuitive perception.  In  May  or  June,  if  he 
discovers  a  clump  of  overhanging  bushes  such 
as  certain  ephemera  would  use  to  deposit  their 
eggs  on,  he  will  be  apt  to  cast  his  line  there, 
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knowing  that  the  pupa  cases  are  ripe  and 
liberating  the  flies,  and  that  there  the  trout 
will  congregate  to  feed.  If  he  detects  a  stream 
trickling  down  the  bank,  carrying  the  land- 
wash  from  the  muck  and  rotten  leaves  'above, 
he  will  put  in  his  hook  there,  because  a  good 
supply  of  larvae  and  vegetable  food  will  float 
in  with  the  debris.  Thus  he  puts  some 
trifling  knowledge  of  natural  history  to  good 
practical  uses.  Indeed,  without  such  know- 
ledge, no  one  can  be  a  first-class  angler.  Ang- 
ling books  and  tackle  dealers  are  apt  to  lay 
great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  selecting 
particular  flies  for  the  different  months  or  for 
the  different  parts  of  the  day  and  the  varying 
moods  of  the  weather.  A  very  thin  stratum 
of  logic  underlies  this  theory,  based  simply 
upon  the  fact  that  certain  species  of  flies  hatch 
out  at  different  times;  to  which  may  be  added 
the  reasonable  and  evident  truth  that  bright 
flies  are  best  on  dark  days  and  neutral  tints  in 
sunlight.  As  a  rule,  trout  will  take  almost  any 
kind  of  artificial  fly  except  when  some  certain 
variety  of  natural  fly  is  prevalent,  and  then 
they  will  take  only  a  correct  imitation.  My 
own  stock  of  flies  is  always  large,  but  is  seldom 
drawn  on,  except  for  a  few  certain  sizes  adapt- 
ed to  the  season  and  weather.  I  don't  go  so 
much  into  the  nice  perception  of  varieties  as 
books  would  have  us  infer  that  expert  anglers 
and  wise  trout  do." 

The  Past  Mastets. 
To  acknowledge  the  works  of  the  past 
masters  of  the  angling  guild  is  a  course  of 
wisdom.  What  they  have  set  down  is  the 
result  of  a  lifetime  of  study,  of  accuracy,  and 
observation  that  can  always  be  relied  upon 
and  generally  accepted  as  accurate  on  its  face 
value.  To  disregard  their  presence  as  so 
many  do  is  to  theorize,  and  speculate,  and 
try  to  invent  processes  that  have  always  al- 
ready been  foreseen,  set  down  in  black  and 
white — truths  not  in  the  making — but  made. 


The  sea  mussel  is  strongly  recommended  as 
diet  by  the  American  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Mr.  Redfield,  who  speaks  with  authority 
about  this  bivalve.  The  mussel  has  been  re- 
commended by  Government  experts  for  its 
taste  and  its  nutritiveness,  ana  Mr.  Redfield 
has  not  only  personally  found  it  excellent  food 
but  has  endeavored  to  introduce  it  into  the 
Boston  markets. 

The  Secretary  points  to  the  example  of 
France,  which  annually  consumes  400,000,000 
pounds  of  sea  mussel,  and  cannot  see  why  if 
the  French  make  such  good  use  of  it  the 
Americans  do  not  also.  These  things  Mr. 
Redfield  speaks  about  in  a  letter  to  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

It  is  strange  how  sometimes  even  entire 
nations  will  overlook  a  fruit,  a  vegetable  or 
some  form  of  sea  life  that  makes  excellent 
food.  The  mussel  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  this,  unless  the  laboratory  experts  at 
Washington  are  all  wrong,  and  Mr.  Redfiela 
declares  they  have  not  spoken  too  highly 
about  it.j 


This  mollusk  is  fit  for  food  all  the  year 
round,  which  the  oyster  is  not,  yet  the  latter 
is  in  steady  demand  while  nobody  pays  much 
attention  to  its  kin,  the  mussel.  The  Chef's 
Club  of  Boston  was  induced  to  experiment 
with  the  mussel,  which  is  abundant  along  the 
seashore.  They  prepared  a  number  of  re- 
cipes about  the  bivalves  which  the  Govern- 
ment put  into  book  form  and  distributes  free. 

And  yet  the  demand  for  the  mussel  lan- 
guishes even  in  Boston,  where  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  made  serious  attempts 
to  educate  the  public  to  this  animal.  The 
slow  awakening  of  the  public  has  almost 
convinced  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that 
the  people  like  more  to  talk  about  the  high 
cost  of  living  than  reducing  it,  which  is  not 
altogether  a  misleading  statement. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  the  American  people 
will  wake  up  to  the  good  there  is  in  the  large 
mussel  family  and  taKe  to  eating  this  sea  food 
as  nature  intended  should  be  done.  In  the 
meantime  a  national  asset  is  going  to  waste — 
and  the  cost  oi  living  is  mounting. 
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OUR  PASSING  GAME  BIRDS 

REGINALD  GOURLAY 


IN  my  last  article  in  the  June  issue  of  Rod 
and  Gun  I  briefly  enumerated  the  game 
birds  that  there  was  no  help  for.  In  the 
present  article  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with 
the  fur  bearing  animals,  the  Canadian  panther 
(cougar),  the  lynx  (two  species)  and  the 
wild  cat  (a  different  species  from  the  cougar), 
but  will  confine  myself  to  a  discussion  of  the 
possibility  of  saving  certain  valuable  species 
of  wild  game  birds,  migratory  and  resident 
which  can,  if  proper  measures  be  taken,  be 
saved. 

The  Wood-duck. 

The  most  difficult  to  preserve  is  that 
beautiful  bird,  the  wood-duck,  once  so  com- 
mon in  Ontario  and  all  over  the  Northern 
States  of  America. 

The  one  chance  for  the  wood-duck  lies  in 
the  fact  that  like  the  Mallard  (grey  duck) 
and  Black  Duck  (Black  Mallard)  he  can 
be  easily  domesticated.  By  this  I  mean 
that  if  he  is  let  alone  by  the  farmer's  boy 
and  the  pot-hunter  he  can  be  reared  on  any 
farm — in  sight  of  the  farm-house  for  obvious 
reasons— as  easily  as  the  Mallard  or  Black 
Duck.  This  has  been  proved  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor  given  in  Rod  and  Gun.  The 
great  and,  I  may  say  unexpected,  success 
that  has  attended  the  preservation  of  wild 
duck,  geese  and  even  the  almost  extinct 
Hooper  Swan  in  the  great  Louisiana  and 
other  Southern  preserves,  warrants  us  in 
saying  this.  The  Trumpeter  Swan  as  I 
said  in  my  last  article,  may  be  saved,  but 
I  doubt  it. 

The  Woodcock. 

The  woodcock,  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
game  birds  to  the  sportsman,  is  in  great 
danger.  His  numbers  are  diminishing  all 
over  the  North  American  continent  for  two 
reasons,  namely  because  his  range  is  limited 
and  all  the  crackshots  are  after  him,  with 
every  advantage  of  well  trained  dogs,  and 
good  guns  with  good  shots  behind  them. 

Still,  a  close  season  of,  say,  five  years, 
from  Texas  to  Canada  inside  50  degrees 
north,  would  certainly  prolong  his  existence 
all  over  Eastern  and  Middle  North  America. 
Strange  to  say,  except  in  rare  cases,  as  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  woodcock  is  never 
found  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  If 
Texas,  and  Canada,  by  which  latter  I  mean 
southern  Ontario,  Southern  Quebec,  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  would  do  their 


duty  his  existence  would  be  prolonged  for 
a  generation  of  sportsmen,  at  least.  It  is 
no  use  asking  New  York  State  to  give  the 
woodcock  five  years'  rest.  She's  welcome 
to  the  stray  birds  her  sportsmen  can  get, 
for  like  angels'  visits  they  are  few  and  far 
between.  New  York  State  was  once  alive 
with  woodcock. 

Rujjed  Grouse. 
That  magnificent  game  bird,  the  Ruffed 
Grouse  or  Partridge,  whose  range  extends 
from  Mexico  to  the  Barren  Lands  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  broadly  speaking, 
is  a  bird  that  responds  most  quickly  to  any 
protection. 

He  cannot  be  domesticated  to  any  great 
extent  like  the  English  and  Mongolian  pheas- 
ant in  the  Niagara  Peninsula  and  in  British 
Columbia,  but  a  short  close  season  of,  say, 
two  or  three  years,  will  increase  this  hardy 
bird's  numbers  wonderfully,  even  in  closely 
settled  States  or  in  our  Canadian  Provinces. 

Of  course  the  small  boy  egg  collector,  the 
crow,  and  the  hired  man  on  the  farm  who 
knows  exactly  where  the  young  birds  roost 
and  who  pots  them  at  sunset  when  the  long 
day's  work  is  done,  are  his  chief  enemies, 
especially  as  they  all  attack  the  birds  out 
of  season.  All  the  hawks  and  owls  in  North 
America  are  not  in  the  same  street  with  the 
devastation  caused  by  this  destructive  trinity. 

Strict  -ejtforcement  of  the  game  laws  and 
a  game  warden  (exchanged  every  three  years) 
would  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  cases, 
be  very  effective. 

"Bob  Whiter 

The  Quail  or  Quail  Partridge  is  represented 
in  Canada  by  only  one  species,  "Bob  White" 
who  will  probably  respond  to  the  care  our 
Government  is  taking  of  him  and  afford  sport 
to  other  generations  of  sportsmen. 

Of  the  seven  species  of  Quail  in  the  Southern 
and  South  Western  States  I  will  not  write  in 
this  article  except  to  say  that  the  United 
States  of  America  are  setting  us  in  Canada — 
albeit  in  some  instances  they  are ,  ("shutting 
the  stable  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen") 
a  mighty  good  example,  both  as  to  the  pre- 
servation of  game  and  the  enforcement  of 
game  laws. 

I  shall  reserve  some  remarks  regarding  the 
splendid  wild  turkey  and  the  unconquerable 
"Wilson's  Snipe"  for  a  future  paper. 


A  REASONABLE  GAME  SANCTUARY 

POLICY 

E.  R.  KERR 


WHEN  the  sportsmen  of  Ontario  are 
sufficiently  organized  and  are  con- 
sidering the  question  of  game  repro- 
duction through  the  establishment  of  game 
refuges,  or  game  sanctuaries,  upon  a  number 
of  the  National  Forests,  they  must  clearly 
realize  that  others  also  are  interested  in  the 
use  of  these  forest  areas,  and  they  desire  to 
proceed  along  lines  which  will  be  at  once  just 
and  equitable  to  all  concerned. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  areas  once 
occupied  by  various  game  animals  and  birds 
are  now  more  or  less  used  by  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  settlers.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
many  forest  areas  which  cannot  be  used  to 
advantage  for  domestic  stocks,  or  which 
from  their  very  nature  will  support  a  number 
of  wild  game  in  addition  to  domestic  stock 
without  injury  to  either. 

It  will  be  the  policy  in  establishing  such 
refuges,  or  sanctuaries,  to  locate  them,  as  far 
as  possible,  upon  areas  which  are  so  rough 
or  inaccessible  as  to  prevent  their  use  by 
domestic  stocks,  and  belore  one  is  established, 
this  side  of  the  question  must  be  carefully 
looked  into.  These  areas,  however,  will  be 
comparatively  few,  and  the  restrictions  upon 
grazing  which  may  be  necessary  will  not  be  a 
burden  on  the  nearby  farmers  or  settlers. 

Many  sportsmen  to-day  feel  certain  that 
every  farmer,  stockman  and  settler  is  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  game  birds 
and  animals  in  his  vicinity,  and  the  only 
practical  method  of  preservation  seems  to  be 
through  the  establishment  of  sanctuaries  in 
which  they  may  breed  and  multiply,  and 
eventually  spread  out  over  the  surrounding 
country.    There  they  may  be  hunted  during 


the  open  season,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  various  provinces  in  which  they 
are  located,  thus  furnishing  to  the  local 
settlers  a  fairly  stable  supply  of  winter  meat. 
It  is,  of  course,  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
such  game  as  deer,  moose  and  caribou  can 
subsist  upon  barren  rocks  and  mountain 
scenery.  They  must  have  forage  upon  which 
to  exist,  the  same  as  all  other  animals  cf  their 
class.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  understood 
that  such  animals  as  these  can  and  do  subsist 
upon  many  species  of  plants  and  grasses  which 
are  not  palatable  to*  domestic  animals,  and 
also  that  they  will  penetrate  into  regions  so 
rough  and  so  distant  from  water  that  domestic 
stock  will  not  use  them. 

Many  differences  of  opinion  exist  among 
sportsmen  as  to  open  seasons  and  many  good 
sportsmen  who  are  anxious  to  assist  the 
future  must  not  be  deprived  of  a  fair  share  of 
sport  with  their  favorite  gun  particularly 
where  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  game 
birds  of  a  species  to  permit  of  a  continuance 
of  the  sport.  But  where  a  species  of  migratory 
bird,  such  as  our  Woodduck  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  them  all  is  about  extinct,  every 
sportsman  who  is  in  possession  of  a  heart 
should  well  consider  his  demands  at  a  time 
when  that  bird  requires  the  prohibition  of  the 
shooting  of  it  altogether. 

Th  ere  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the 
sanctuary  plan  of  game  reproduction  will  go 
forward  just  the  same  through  the  backing  of 
the  people  of  this  country  as  a  whole,  but  it 
seems  to  me,  it  would  be  much  more  appro- 
priate to  see  a  successful  conclusion  of  the 
plan  through  the  "backing  of  the  sportsmen." 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  CAMP  FIRE 


WITH  the  camping  season  due  there  come 
the  usual  questions  on  how  to  build 
camp  fires.  There  are  several  varieties, 
most  of  them  simple  and  effective  and  easily 
constructed  even  by  a  novice  in  camping. 
There  must  be  considered  not  only  the  kind 
of  camp  fire  which  gives  the  best  service  but 
the  kind  which  is  least  dangerous.  The  man 
who  is  careless  with  his  camp  fire  should  not 
be  allowed  in  the  woods  for  all  too  frequently 
he  is  responsible  for  forest  fires  which  do 
tremendous  damage.  The  Forest  Service 
has  issued  a  hand  book  for  campers  in  which 
the  following  excellent  instruction  regarding 
camp  fires  is  given. 

Camp  stoves  should  be  taken  whenever 
they  can  be  transported.  They  are  safer 
than  open  fires,  more  convenient,  requ,ire  less 
fuel,  and  do  not  blacken  the  cooking  utensils. 


Collapsible  sheet-iron  stoves  may  be  obtained. 

In  the  absence  of  a  stove  an  open  fire  must 
be  built.  A  safe  and  serviceable  fireplace 
can  be  made  of  rocks  placed  in  a  small  circle 
so  as  to  support  the  utensils.  Where  rocks 
are  not  obtainable,  poles  may  be  used. 

For  permanent  camps  it  pays  to  build  a 
stone  fireplace.  A  piece  of  sheet  iron  will 
prevent  the  blackening  of  the  pans  and  makes 
a  better  draft. 

For  temporary  camps  the  fire  should  be 
built  as  follows: 

Dig  a  hole  about  a  foot  deep  and  about 
three  or  four  teet  in  diameter.  Shovel  away 
the  side  toward  the  wind.  Lay  green  poles 
across  the  hole  to  support  the  pots  and  pans, 
and  build  the  fire  underneath. 

Fire  irons  are  often  a  great  convenience. 
A  piece  of  three-eighths-inch  round  iron  four 
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feet  long  is  bent  at  right  angles  a  foot  from 
each  end  and  the  ends  are  sharpened.  Two 
of  these  irons  are  placed  side  by  side,  the 
ends  are  driven  into  the  ground  and  the 
lire  kindled  beneath  them.  Instead  of  being 
made  in  one  piece,  the  pegs  and  cross-bars 
may  be  connected  oy  rings  in  the  ends. 
They  will  then  fold  and  be  easier  to  pack. 

Camp  fires  should  never  be  larger  than 
necessary,  and  the  utmost  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  sparks  from  being  carried 
into  the  neighboring  forest.  Clear  away  the 
litter  for  a  considerable  space  about  the  fire. 
And  be  sure  to  put  the  fire  out  before  you  leave 
it. 

A  shovel  is  nearly  as  important  a  tool  as 
an  ax  in  camping.  Do  not  count  on  finding 
one  along  the  way,  but  put  one  in  your  outiit. 

During  wet  weather  look  for  kindling  in 
burned  sugar  >ine  or  yellow-pine  butts  or  in 
pine  knots.  The  under  side  of  a  leaning  tree 
will  usually  contain  dry  material.  Dead 
branches — oi  manzanita,  etc. — that  have  not 

Set  fallen  are  drier  than  those  on  the  ground, 
ark  from  fir  snags  is  excellent  luel. 
Where  matches  are  scarce  or  when  the 
weather  is  stormy,  first  light  a  candle  and 
kindle  your  fire  from  that. 

Hints  on  fire  protection  are  always  timely 
and  fit  particularly  well  with  these  instruc- 
tions about  camp  fires. 

The  first  thing  is  prevention.  Bear  in 
mind  the  Six  Rules.  Be  particularly  care- 
ful with  camp  fire,  matches,  and  tobacco, 
since  carelessness  with  these  is  punishable 
by  law. 

Scrape  all  inflammable  materials  from 
around  the  fire  before  lighting  it.  Make  a 
fireplace  either  by  digging  a  hole  or  by  piling 
up  rocks.  The  fire  will  then  not  only  be 
safer  but  will  draw  better. 

Before  leaving  camp  see  that  the  last  spark 
is  extinguished.  Pour  water  on  the  embers 
and  then  cover  them  with  earth. 


Don't  make  your  fire  too  large.  Large 
fires  are  not  as  convenient  to  cook  by  as  small 
ones  and  are  more  trouble  to  put  out. 

If  you  discover  a  fire,  go  to  it  at  once  and 
put  it  out  if  you  can.  A  small  fire  can  be 
put  out  easily  by  throwing  handfuls  of  earth, 
sand,  or  dust  at  the  base  of  the  flame.  The 
flames  may  also  be  beaten  down  with  sacks 
or  with  branches,  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  scatter  the  fire. 

If  the  fire  is  spreading  too  rapidly  to  be 
attacked  directly,  cut  and  scrape  a  trail 
some  distance  ahead  of  it.  Do  not  back- 
fire; this  is  work  for  an  experienced  man. 
If  a  fire  is  serious  enough  to  require  this 
treatment,  the  work  should  be  left  to  a  ranger. 

The  best  tools  for  fire  fighting  are  the 
shovel,  ax,  and  hoe  or  rake.  In  open  pine 
forest,  very  little  ax  work  will  be  required. 
Shovel  or  rake  a  trail  through  the  needles 
down  to  mineral  soil,  and  guard  the  trail. 

To  stop  a  fire  burning  in  brush  the  trail 
must  first  be  cut  with  the  ax  and  then  scraped. 
The  brush  should  be  thrown  to  the  side  away 
from  the  fire.  The  litter  may  be  scraped 
toward  the  fire. 

Pick  a  route  for  the  fire  trail  that  will 
avoid  brush  patches  if  possible.  The  crest 
of  a  ridge  is  an  excellent  location,  since  the 
fire  naturally  checks  at  the  top. 

Do  not  give  up  because  the  fire  is  gaining 
headway  or  because  you  lack  tools.  The 
fire  has  already  been  reported  by  lookouts, 
and  rangers  are  hurrymg  to  it  properly 
equipped.  Stay  and  help  them;  and  in  the 
meantime  do  what  you  can  to  keep  it  in 
check. 

See  that  a  fire  is  cold  before  you  leave  it. 

Report  all  fires  to  the  nearest  forest  officer. 

Do  not  suppose  that  because  a  fire  is  merely 
burning  in  apparently  worthless  brush  is  it 
therefore  doing  no  damage.  Such  firesare 
often  the  most  serious. 


A  TRAPPER'S  VIEW  ON  FOREST  AND 
GAME  PROTECTION 


I am  sending  you  herewith  A  Trapper's 
View  on  Forest  and  Game  Protection. 
About  six  years  ago  the  Government 
took  all  permits  from  tie  makers  and  had  a  lot 
of  limits  surveyed  out  so  that  all  ties  would 
be  made  in  a  saw  mill.  This  was  done  to 
save  the  timber  and  not  to  leave  such  a  fire 
trap  as  the  broad  axe  man  used  to  leave. 
Now,  when  a  man  makes  a  tie  in  the  woods 
he  will  get  one  tie  out  of  a  tree,  that  is  ten 
inches  on  the  stump  and  nine  inches  eight 
feet  up.  He  scores  it  and  then  he  hews  it 
and  this  makes  all  kinds  of  nice  dry  chips 
while  the  broad  axe  makes  the  shavings. 
Then  thirty-two  feet  up  the  tree  it  will  scale 
on  an  average  six  inches.  The  brush  that 
is  left  rots  or  goes  to  feed  a  bush  fire  some 
day.  The  man  that  makes  ties  in  the  mill 
leaves  no  fine  chips  or  shavings  and  that 
thirty-two  feet  of  timber  is  made  into  timber. 
It  is  strange,  however,  that  the  Government 


allows  men  that  have  saw-mills  on  a  limit 
to  make  hewed  ties.  These  men  say  they 
can  make  hewed  ties  if  they  are  paid  a  few 
cents  more  stumpage  so  as  long  as  a  company 
pays  a  few  more  cents  stumpage  they  can 
waste  all  the  timber  in  the  Province  and 
make  of  the  Province  a  fire  trap.  The  last 
disastrous  bush  lire  should  set  people  think- 
ing. It  is  a  serious  matter  when  one  thinks 
of  the  loss  of  life  of  men,  women  and  little 
children.  Many  who  escaped  with  theii 
lives  were  seriously  burned.  Besides  this 
there  was  a  great  loss  also  among  the  fur- 
bearers  and  game. 

This  Province  is  getting  too  tlrcklv  settled 
for  us  to  take  sucn  great  risks.  Alter  they 
had  had  a  few  serious  fires  in  Minnesota  and 
Michigan  the  State  stopped  those  tie  makers 
and  lumbermen  from  leaving  such  fire-traps 
as  I  have  described.  Why  cannot  Ontario 
do  the  same  before  another  disaster  over- 
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'International' 

FIGURE  SKATE 

used  by  leading  fancy  skaters 
all  over  the  world 

Figure  and  dance  skating  is  becom- 
ing more  popular  every  year.  More 
and  more  you  see  it  at  the  rinks.  It 
is  such  a  delightful  exercise  and  offers 
unlimited  variety  of  movements. 


EVERY 
PAIR 
GUARANTEED 


If 
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The  "STARR"  International  Figure  Skate 
is  specially  designed  for  the  purpose  and  is 
made  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Some  may  say  "It  looks  funny" — Yes,  but 
it's  made  to  do  funny  things — bobs,  twists, 
turns,  corkscrews,  curves,  long  glides,  etc. 

The  radius  is  scientifically  correct.  The 
sawlike  edge  on  the  toe  enables  the  skater  to 
stop  and  turn  or  pivot  accurately. 

Made  from  best  Sheffield  steel — welded 
and  hand  tempered  by  our  secret  process — 
nickel  plated  and  highly  polished — and  In  the 
largest  skate  factory  in  the  British  Empire. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
the  "STARR"  line. 

Write  to-day  for  catalogue 

STARR  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LIMITED 

DARTMOUTH,  N.S.,  CANADA. 
TORONTO  BRANCH:  122  WELLINGTON  6T.  W. 
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takes  us?  In  Minnesota  the  logging  com- 
panies have  to  pile  all  the  brush  and  burn 
it  in  the  winter  and  they  are  obliged  to  take 
any  top  of  a  tree  that  scales  six  inches  and 
eight'feet  long.  There  is  no  waste  there  and 
no  danger  of  fire.  They  have  learned  by 
experience  and  we  should  also.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  little  protection  for  ourselves  as 
well  as  for  the  game  let  the  Government  pro- 
hibit the  making  of  hewed  ties. 

Of  course  the  wolves  do  not  help  the  game 
any  but  I  cannot  see  that  the  Government 
cares  whether  they  are  killed  off  or  not.  To 
be  sure  there  is  a  bounty  offered  but  it  is  my 
experience  that  if  one  kills  a  dandy,  well 
furred  animal  they  get  the  bounty  but  if 
a  skinny  poor  furred  one  there  is  nothing 
doing.  Those  skinny,  poor  furred  wolves 
are  quite  as  hard  on  game  as  the  well  furred 
ones.  The  brush  wolf  kills  as  much  as  a 
timber  wolf.  I  think  if  there  was  a  standard 
bounty,  say,  $5.00,  it  would  be  worth  while 
trapping  them.  A  man  could  make  a  living 
at  it  then. 

Our  protective  laws  do  not  look  right  to 
me.  For  instance  they  protect  the  otter 
and  the  muskrat.    Now,  an  otter  will  kill 


muskrats  just  like  a  cat  will  kill  mice,  just 
for  play,  and  he  will  kill  beaver  and  eat  them 
for  I  have  seen  it  done  twice  in  my  short 
career  of  forty-three  years'  trapping.  Some 
people  do  not  study  the  nature  of  things  and 
will  pass  laws  which  they  think  are  protective 
but  wnich  are  not  really  so.  I  saw  a  man 
fishing  once  for  speckled  trout  and  he  caught 
a  sucker  in  a  pool  under  a  falls.  He  took  it 
from  his  line  and  threw  it  back  into  the 
water.  That  same  day  he  shot  a  fine  dark 
otter  because  it  ate  trout.  I  tried  to  explain 
to  him  that  it  did  not  eat  as  much  trout  as 
the  sucker  he  had  thrown  back  but  he  would 
not  listen  to  me  and  there  are  lots  like  him 
who  cannot  understand  that  the  suckers 
follow  game  fish  on  their  spawning  beds  and 
eat  the  eggs  as  fast  as  the  fish  lay  them.  I 
think  the  most  destructive  thing  that  preys 
on  fish  is  the  sucker  and  the  worst  on  game 
the  broad  axe  tie  maker.  The  latter  takes 
a  big  toll  of  human  lives  as  well. 

I  sincerely  hope  there  may  be  something 
done  to  do  away  with  the  fire  traps  described 
and  I  would  also  like  to  see  a  little  change  in 
the  bounty  laws. 

Northern  "Ontario.         A  Trapper. 


CORRECTING  A  WRONG  IMPRESSION 


Robson  Black,  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Forestry  Association,  writes  as  follows  to 
Rod  and  Gun: — 

"In  the  November  issue  of  'Rod  and  G,\in, 
page  700,  was  quoted  a  letter  from  the  St. 
John  Telegraph  relating  to  the  Canadian 
Forestry  Association. 

"Evidently  the  writer  was  out  to  cast  dis- 
credit on  the  propaganda  of  the  Association, 
fojr  he  took  exception  to  certain  statements 
we"  had  made  regarding  the  backwardness  of 
the  Ontario  Forest  Protection  system.  In 
some  of  our  literature,  we  urged  upon  Ontario 
the  adoption  of  a  'burning  permit'  plan  for 
settlers'  clearing  fires,  and  referred  to  the 
action  of  Quebec,  British  Columbia  and  New 
Brunswick  in  adopting  the  'permit'  idea  and 
applying  it  over  whole  or  part  of  the  forest 
area.  Your  very  vigorous  correspondent 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were  up- 


holding New  Brunswick  as  a  "model"  of 
forest  protection.  W&  did  nothing  of  the 
sort.  We  upheld  one  wide-awake  action  of 
the  Government  in  blanketing  the  townships 
of  Hazen  and  Grimmer  with  the  settlers' 
permit  plan  and  we  also  have  approved  of  the 
progressive  attitude  towards  forest  conserva- 
tion which  led  New  Brunswick  to  inaugurate 
the  Forest  Survey  and  to  undertake  land 
classification.  The  Government  has  also 
committed  itself  to  a  revision  of  the  fire 
patrol  system  and  these  are  surely  points 
which  merit  everybody's  applause.  Such 
steps  Ontario  has  not  taken,  nor  is  there 
satisfactory  evidence  of  an  intention  to  take 
them,  despite  the  fire  calamity  in  the  Clay- 
belt. 

"I  trust  this  will  correct  any  wrong  im- 
pression engendered  by  the  hasty  attack  of 
your  correspondent." 


The  lady  of  the  Humane  Club 

Screamed:  "Bad  boys,  don't  you  know, 
At  little  birds  rocks  and  stubs 

It  is  very  wrong  to  throw? 

If  little  birds  you  cruelly  kill, 

Their  mother  will  nearly  die; 
Her  happy  heart  with  grief  will  fill, 

And  she  will  sigh  and  mourn  and  cry." 

Then  a  sassy  boy  spoke  up  and  said: 
"No  danger,  lady  of  that.  ✓ 

The  mother  bird  is  already  dead; 
You've  got  her  on  your  hat." 
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have  been  on  the  market  for  over 

Alx,ty  years  and  are  known  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  for  their  uniform 
excellent  quality. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  these 
in  his  stock,  write  us  direct. 


Made  Under  Government  Inspection. 


F.  W.  Fearman  Co. 

umiteo 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


THE  CAMPER 

will  appreciate  a 
supply  of 

BORDEN'S 

Evaporated  Milk 

(Unsweetened) 

"St.  Cbarles","Peerless"or  "Jersey" 

It  serves  all  the  purposes  of  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow.  It  never 
curdles  even  in  the  hottest  weather. 
Sold  in  convenient  size  packages. 
Send  for  our  recipe  book,  "The 
Borden  Way." 

Borden  Milk  Co.,  Limited 
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Hardy's  The  Great  British  Specialists 
In  "Palakona"  Regd.  SphVBamboo  Fishing  Rods 


Manufacturers  to 

HI8  MAJESTY 
KING  CEORCE  V. 


THE  GREAT 
ENGLISH  FIELD 
•ai/s  "We  must 
never  forget  that  it 
u  to  HA  RD  Y 
Bros,  of  Alnwick  we 
•we  the  supremacy 
we  have  achieved  as 
Rmd  makers. 


THE  "DE  LUXE"  ROD,  made  of  Steel-hard  "PALAKONA"  is  Hardy's  latest 
design  in  single-handed  rods  for  wet  or  dry  fly  fishing. 

IT  is  the  product  of  the  largest,  and  best  equipped  factory,  supervised  by  the 
champion  Professional  Fly  Casters  and  Anglers  in  Europe,  "Hardy's".  Don't 
forget  that  as  wages  in  Great  Britain  are  75%  less  than  in  America  we  can 
give  greater  value  in  high  class  hand  work.  All  our  rods  are  hand  made  by  expert! 
whose  lives  have  been  spent  at  this  work,  for  which  50  GOLD  MEDALS  have 
wPiShatWfianied-  AifSg^^h  ^ght  5^ozs.;  9-ft.  6-ins.,  weight  5^ozs.;  10-ft., 
weight  6  ozs.   All  fitted  with  Hardy's  patent  screw  grip  reel  fittings.  PRICE— 

c^tri^TH^ wffi^M2104' if  in  Bamb°° protector 

DRY  FLIES— As  made  by  us  for  the  late  F.  M.  Halford, 
fcsq.,  for  whom  we  also  made  rods,  etc.,  60  cents  per  doz. 

GUT  CASTS— The  Anglo-American  tapered  mist  color 
No.  1  medium,  No.  2  fine,  as  made  for  Mr.  Halford. 
Stout  to  4X  Ditto,  Ditto  to  3X,  Stout  Lake  to  fine,  Ditto  to 
medium,  Ex-stout  to  MEDIUM,  Ex-stout  to  stout,  6  ft. 
8/6d.  per  doz.  or  $2.08,  9-ft.  11/-  per  doz.  or  $2.69. 


DUCK  SHOOTING  AT  WELLER'S 
BAY,  1876-1916 


J.  TOWNSON 


AFTER  reading  the  very  interesting  article 
by  Robert  Page  Lincoln  in  the  Novem- 
.  ber  number  of  Rod  and  Gun  on  "The 
Conservation  of  Canadian-bred  Wildfowl," 
it  occurred  to  me  that  my  own  observations 
on  the  decrease  of  some  kinds  of  our  game 
birds  might  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
Rod  and  Gun.  I  made  my  first  visit  to 
Weller's  Bay,  Ontario,  in  October,  1876,  and 
while  I  have  been  there  several  times  in  the 
intervening  years,  October,  1916  found  me 
there  again. 

Forty  years  ago  game  birds  of  all  kinds 
were  abundant  all  over  the  continent,  and 
the  necessity  of  conservation  had  not  been 
thought  of.  The  breech-loader  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  muzzle-loader,  and  the  num- 
ber of  shooters  has  increased  greatly  since 
that  time,  consequently  we  are  face  to  face 
with  the  fact  that  some  varieties  of  our  ducks 
are  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  The  smaller 
species  of  our  waterfowl  seem  to  have  suffered 
the  most.  For  instance,  that  lively  and 
sociable  little  duck,  the  BufTle  Head  (or 
Butter  Ball)  has  decreased  alarmingly  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  and  this  fall  I  only  saw 
three  individuals,  two  males  and  one  female. 
Their  habit  of  flying  close  to  the  shore  and 
alighting  in  the  first  flock  of  decoys  they 
came  to  may  account  in  some  measure  for  the 
decrease  in  their  numbers,  as  I  have  frequently 
seen  a  flock  of  twelve  or  fifteen  almost  wipecl 
out  by  the  discharge  of  a  ten-bore  gun  loaded 
with  No.  8  shot.  The  blue-winged  teal, 
that  fast-flying  and  delicious  table  bird,  is 
another  of  the  small  ducks  that  has  sadly 
diminished  in  numbers  of  late  years.  As 
they  go  south  early  in  the  season,  there  are 
not  so  many  of  them  killed  in  Canada,  and 
the  market  gunners  of  the  southern  States, 
having  a  much  longer  season  in  which  to  hunt 
them,  are  probably  responsible  for  their 
rapidly  decreasing  numbers.  c 

The  smaller  cousin  of  the  blue-wing,  the 
green-wing  teal,  while  never  so  numerous,  is 
also  melting  away  to  a  very  great  extent. 
This  species  stays  much  later  in  the  fall  than 
the  blue-wing,  as  I  saw  a  flock  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  during  the  last  week  of  October. 

While  the  ruddy  duck  never  frequented 
Lake  Ontario  in  anything  like  the  numbers 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  bays  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  still  we  could  always 
count  on  seeing  a  few  flocks  every  fall,  but 
lor  the  past  few  seasons  they  have  been  very 
scarce.  The  ring-necked  duck  (or  marsh 
blue-bill)  was  formerly  fairly  plentiful,  but 


it,  too,  is  nearing  the  danger  line  of  extinction. 

The  five  varieties  above  mentioned  seem 
to  have  suffered  most,  and  I  appeal  to  sports- 
men to  spare  them  on  all  occasions,  or  they 
will  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  passenger  pigeon. 

The  black  duck,  on  account  of  its  wary 
nature,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  it  frequents 
drowned  lands  and  other  inaccessible  places, 
will  hold  its  own  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  redheads  and  bluebills  (which  might 
be  called  our  staple  ducks)  make  their  appear- 
ance from  the  north  generally  about  the 
middle  of  October,  and  still  come  down  in 
goodly  numbers. 

The  food  supply  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
success  or  failure  in  duck-shooting.  I  have 
known  hundreds  of  ducks  arrive  on  the  feed- 
ing grounds,  stay  for  a  day  or  two  and  then 
suddenly  depart,  even  when  they  were  not 
hunted,  and  the  only  way  I  could  account 
for  it  was  that  the  food  was  not  there  as  usual. 
At  Weller's  Bay  the  plant  known  as  wild 
celery  (though  this  is  not  its  botanical  name) 
grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  in  water  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in 
depth.  Like  all  other  plant  life  it  may  have 
an  off-season  now  and  again,  and  consequently 
when  food  is  scarce  the  birds  are  liable  to  be 
less  plentiful  also.  After  the  ducks  have" 
been  feeding  during  the  night  on  the  roots  of 
the  celery  the  leaves  or  grass-like  blades  will 
be  washed  up  on  the  shore  in  great  rolls. 
This  is  the  plant  which  is  supposed  to  give 
the  canvasback  duck  his  delicious  flavor,  but 
as  there  was  only  one  canvasback  bagged  this 
fall  near  where  I  was  located,  I  can  only 
speak  for  the  redhead  and  bluebill,  and  they 
were  in  fine  condition.  Like  the  ruddy  duck 
the  canvasback  is  always  more  numerous  on 
Lake  Erie  than  on  Lake^jOntario. 

This  fall  there  was"a  gratifying  increase 
in  the  number  of  Wilson  snipe,  blackbreast 
plover,  and  greater  yellow-legs,  the  members 
seen  being  greater  than  for  some  years,  but 
that  fine  bird,  the  golden  plover,  seems  to 
be  woefully  scarce.  During  my  first  visits 
to  this  favored  locality  every  bit  of  cover 
on  the  shore  of  the  bay  contained  a  few  wood- 
cock and  ruffed  grouse,  and  while  you  may 
still  find  a  grouse  or  two,  I  have  not  seen  a 
woodcock  for  some  years. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
the  best  piece  of  game  legislation  ever  en- 
acted by  the  Ontario  Government  was  the 
stopping  of  the  sale  of  wildfowl,  and  let  us 
Jiope  the  benefits  will  be  apparent  to  all  in 
a  short  time. 
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"Try  one 
on  the 
absolute 
guarantee 

of  the 
makers." 
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XntJ^rac 


REGISTERED 
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Have  shown  the  greatest  improvements  of  any  collars  offered  to  the  trade  since  1879.  The 
slit  over  the  re-inforced  button-hole,  prevents  the  button  pressing  on  the  neck,  and  allows 
freedom  in  adjusting  tie.  The  Flexible  Tabs  prevent  breaking  at  the  front  fold.  Worn  by 
sportsmen,  automobile  owners,  merchants,  mechanics,  railway  employees,  and  in  fact,  by  every- 
body.   Sold  by  the  best  dealers  in  every  city.    MADE  IN  CANADA,  by 


THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO. 


■    HAMILTON,  CANADA 


THE  BEST  ON  THE  MARKET 

No  other  decoys  compare  with  MASON'S.  Made  by  experts  who 
do  this  one  thing  perfectly. 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world.  DUCK,  SNIPE, 
SWAN,  GEESE,  and  CROW — all  species  in  several  different  grades. 
Illustrated  catalog  free  on  request.  

MASON'S  DECOY  FACTORY,  590  Milford  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


"PR KMIER"  MALLARD  RoK.  U.8.  F»t«pt  Offlo* 


Mounted  Moose  Heads 


r 


in    excellent  condition 


Bargain  for  quick  sale.  Box  41,  Rod  and 
Gun,    -    -    WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


Do  You  Want  a  Launch 

To  use  on  the  Muskoka  Lakes? 


Here  Is  Your  Chance— A  new  20ft.  Hull,  ready 
for  engine.    Save  all  freight  charges. 

Address:  Box  55,  Rod  &.  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


The  Unsinkable  Chestnut  Sponson  Canoe 


The  situation  pictured  above  might 
end  seriously  if  the  canoe  were  any 
other  but  a  Chestnut  Sponson.  We 
make  these  superb  craft  with  capacious 
air-chambers  extending  the  full  length 
on  each  side.  They  are  guaranteed  un- 
sinkable and  cannot  be  capsized. 

Chestnut  Canoes  have  speedy  lightness 
without  sacrificing  staunchness.  Their 
reputation  is  world-wide.    Hulls  are  of 


wide  cedar  ribs  with  a  covering  of  thin 
cedar  planking,  copper-fastened  every- 
where. Gunwales  are  of  choice  selected 
spruce.  Over  all,  is  our  famous  canvas 
waterproof  covering,  that  doubles  dura- 
bility and  lengthens  service. 

vjoitp  roe  We  have  a  free  booklet  to  send 
wm  it  rORcanoe  lovers..  It  is  handsomely 
BOOKLET  illustrated  and  fully  descriptive 
of  these  masterpieces  of  canoe- 
building.   Write  for  it  now. 


Chestnut  Canoe  Co.,  Limited,  Box  445,  Fredericton,  N.B. 


HOW  THE  FOREST  ANIMALS  PHOTO- 
GRAPH THEMSELVES 


PHOTOGRAPHING  by  flashlight  is  one 
ot  the  more  recent  advancements  in 
the  field  of  picture-taking  which  has 
helped  to  secure  for  photography  a  per- 
manent place  among  the  arts.  Paul  J.  Rain- 
ey,  the  explorer  and  hunter  of  wild  animals, 
proved  several  years  ago  at  the  first  exhibi- 
tion of  his  wild  animal  flashlight  pictures 
taken  in  Africa,  that  this  class  of  photography 
offered  a  virgin  field  to  the  manuiacturer 
of  apparatus  and  to  the  man  behind  the 
camera.  Soon  after  this  there  was  an  awak- 
ened interest  in  animal  film  shooting  in 
preference  to  gun  or  trapshooting. 

At  the  present  time  photographic  flash- 
light apparatus  has  been  developed  to  a 
point  where  guesswork  is  eliminated  and 
where  it  is  possible  to  photograph  any  object 
in  motion.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  for 
the  camera  to  catch  the  object  in  motion 
just  at  the  instant  when  the  flash  powder  is 
giving  forth  its  brightest  light.  This  re- 
quirement calls  for  a  high-speed  shutter  to 
stop  the  motion  on  the  plate  of  the  object 
being  photographed.  With  a  flashlamp  re- 
cently perfected  by  yvilliam  Nesbit,  the 
shutter  is  automatically  snapped  at  exactly 
the  moment  when  the  light  from  the  flash 
owder  is  most  intense.  "His  apparatus  has 
een  widely  used  to  take  flashlights  of  wild 
animals  in  their  native  haunts  and  has  given 
uniformly  good  results. 

When  flash  powder  is  ignited  it  does  not 
burn  up  or  explode  instantly,  as  might  be 
supposed.  It  burns  more  and  more  brightly 
until  it  reaches  its  point  of  greatest  bright- 
ness, from  which  point  on  it  dies  down  until 
it  goes  out.  This  whole  operation  takes 
at  the  most  one-fifth  of  a  second.  However, 
good  pictures  will  be  obtained  only  if  the 
camera  is  snapped  during  this  fifth  of  a  sec- 
ond, when  the  flash  powder  burns  the  bright- 
est. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  point  can  never 
be  definitely  determined  before  taking  the 
picture.  It  changes  for  different  powders 
and  also  varies  for  the  same  powder,  since 
the  powder  may  become  slightly  damp  and 
will  not  burn  in  the  same  way.  It  is  evi- 
dent, then,  that  to  snap  the  camera  at  pre- 
cisely the  right  moment  is  not  so  easy  as  it 
might  appear. 

The  flash  lamp  devised  by  Mr.  Nesbit  con- 
ists  of  an  aluminum  container  to  hold  the 


About  a  mile  south  of  Kettleby,  Ont.,  a 
fox  ranch  has  been  started  by  Mr.  Walls. 
He  is  associated  with  other  men  experienced 
in  the  raising  of  foxes  for  fur.  They  have 
at  present  19  fine  specimensj[ranging  from 
black,  silver  and  cross  to  the  ordinary  red 
species.  The  fancy  animals  were  secured 
in  the  far  north  from  Indians,  and  are  of 


flash  powder,  a  cover  for  this  container,  a 
mechanism  to  fire  the  powder,  and  an  attach- 
ment which  will  automatically .  snap  the 
shutter  of  the  camera  at  the  moment  when 
the  flash  powder  is  burning  brightest.  The 
unit  is  waterproof  and  so  compact  that  it 
can  be  readily  attached  to  a  tree  or  other 
convenient  support. 

The  flash  powder  is  placed  in  a  box  made 
waterproof  by  a  coat  of  paraffin  and  is  then 
placed  in  the  space  provided  for  it  in  the 
flashlamp.  The  powder  is  fired  either  by  a 
blank  cartridge  or  by  an  electric  spark  furnish- 
ed by  a  dry  battery.  A  firing-pin,  controlled 
by  a  spring  and  a  trigger,  similar  to  those 
used  in  a  rifle  or  revolver  sets  off  the  cart- 
ridge. 

When  taking  a  flashlight  of  an  animal, 
a  wire  is  attached  to  the  trigger  and  then 
tied  to  bait  of  some  sort.  The  animal  is 
attracted  by  the  bait,  and  if  it  touches  it, 
the  wire  is  pulled,  which,  in  turn,  pulls  the 
trigger,  releases  the  firing-pin  and  ignites 
the "  powder  by  exploding  the  blank  cart- 
ridge. When  the  powder  is  to  be  ignited 
electrically,  a  wire  is  stretched  from  a  switch 
to  the  bait.  Once  the  bait  is  touched  a 
circuit  is  closed  and  an  electric  spark  sets 
off  the  powder. 

The  shutter  on  the  camera  designed  by 
Mr.  Nesbit  is  operated  by  means  of  the 
cover  placed  over  the  container  holding  the 
powder.  This  cover  is  attached  to  a  chain 
which  is  fastened  to  a  tree  or  post  support- 
ing the  lamp.  This  is  to  prevent  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  powder  from  blowing  the  cover 
so  far  away  that  it  cannot  be  found.  The 
cover  is  so  arranged  that  it  cannot  be  blown 
off  until  the  powder  is  burning  with  its  great- 
est brightness. 

When  the  wire  to  the  bait  is  pulled,  the 
powder  is  ignited  and  commences  to  burn. 
For  a  smail  traction  of  a  second  the  cover 
remains  in  place  wnile  the  powder  burns. 
Then,  when  the  powder  is  burning  with 
greatest  vigor  and  is  giving  off  its  brightest 
light,  the  cover  is  blown  off  and  the  shutter 
of  the  camera  is  snapped. 

Sometimes  two  sets  of  cameras  and  flash- 
lamps  are  used  to  give  two  pictures  of  the 
same  animal  in  different  positions,  before 
and  after  his  fright.  —  Popular  Science 
Monthly. 


The  animals  are  valued  by  the  owners 
at  ten  thousand  dollars.  They  are  confined 
in  double  wire  pens,  the  top  and  bottoms  also 
being  of  wire  netting.  Around  the  pens 
containing  the  matched  mates  are  also  two 
high  wire  screen  fences  to  prevent  escape  or 
molestation.  So  far  the  Walls'  have  not 
lost  a  single  fox  and  they  are  all  healthy  and 
very  lively.    With  good  luck  there,  will  be  a 
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^H^J  OCK.No.44 

£                                           Gives  70a  ft  feeling  of  rati  comfort 
^^^H^BaA  *     and  the  assurano*  of  perfect  protection 

^^^^HrnHp  Opening  beneath  Patent  flap 

W      HHB       W—' Small  amount  of  material  between  thifhi 

]BSC~        Jl"*  Perfect  pouch 
^Sw^^tfC*'**^^^ —  Welt-bound  webbing  ^fSBw^^wS^ft. 
C«a  be  cleaned  »y  boiling  without  injury  to  cub-fSSH  ^Bk 
bar     Flta  perfectly.    Can't  rub  or  chafe.    Finest fiftB  ^HL^B 
tuality  elastic  webbing.    Aak  your  dealer,  and  if  ml  WHwF 
he  will  net  supply  you  with  MIZPAH  JOCK  NO.  44.  W  1  T^F 
■end  us  76c  in  stamps  and  waist  measurement  and   ^  1  MP 
we  will  send  by  mail. 

THE  WALTER  F.  WARE  CO..      De*t.  C„  PHILA. 

Our  Expert  Casting  Line 

Hard  Braided  of  the  Highest  Grade  of  Silk.  The 
Strongest  Line  of  its  size  in  the  World.    Used  by 
Mr.  Decker  in  contest  with  Mr.  Jamison.    Nuf  sea. 
Every  Line  Warranted.      50  Yard  Spools  $1.00. 

^§     Trout  Flies 

/I'           For  Trial — Send  Us 
18c  ^V^.^Zl  Quality  A 
30c                     QuaBty  B 

Cf\-     for  an  assorted  dozen.  Oiial.Hr  C 
WC     Regular  price.  . .  .84c.  VjUailty  V* 
CC.     for  an  assorted  dozen.  Dnc-  p|iA« 
°«>C     Regular  price.  .  .  .96c.  DaSS  riie8 
7C„     for  an  assorted  dozen.  f!9l1Ttt  Wino 
•*>C     Regular  price... $1. 00  ViailZe  Wing 
9  ft  A   for  an  assorted  dozen.  Pnff|Icl| 
Regular  price... $3.50  EngliSH 

 ■  --"5 

CASTING  E0DS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip   8.60 

r*n       ww     ww     171111111   /~i /-\      e«c  R___J-_«W 

The  H.  H.  KIFFE  CO.  525  fork 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application 

Soy  Bean  Meal 

46%  Protein 

Three  years  ago,  on  the  advice  of  a  few  Dog 
breeders  in  Canada,  we  bought  a  ton  of  this 
Meal,  which  was  sold  before  it  arrived.  Then 
we  bought  five  tons,  which  was  all  sold  in  a 
month.    We  now  buy  it  by  the  car  and  have 
just  received  another  supply. 

It  fills  a  long  felt  want,  and  we  ship  it  to  Halifax  and 
Edmonton.     Can  furnish  dozens  of  unsolicited  testi- 
monials from  leading  fanciers,  and  it  only  requires  one 
trial  to  make  steady  customers.     Send  for  free  folder 

onrl    full  r*fJT*"t ipuloro 
UIIU.    ltlll  pal  IIL  UldlS. 

Price  4  cents  per  lb.,  or  $3.65  in  100  1b.  lots. 
Special  Prices  on  larger  quantities. 

H.  WHITE  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  3HEL8URNE,  ONT. 

YOU  ENJOY  A  GOOD  MEAL 

Well,  who  doesn't?  When  you  come  to 
Toronto  stop  at  a  house  whose  diningroom 
service  is  famous  from  coast  to  coast  for 
good  eating,  quick,  courteous  service  and 
reasonable  prices.  Our  diningroom  is  our 
hobby  as  well  as  an  important  part  of  our 
business.  We  have  a  pride  in  it  and  our 
constant  effort  is  to  keep  on  increasing  its 
fame.  And  every  other  department  is 
right  in  line— large,  bright  bedrooms, 
beautiful  tiled  bathrooms,  luxurious  furn- 
ishings, and  everything  else  the  most 
fastidious  travel  ere  an  require  for  comfort, 
convenience  and  economy. 
One  minute's  walk  from  the  Union  Station 
brings  you  to 

The  Walker  House 

Toronto's  Famous  Hotel 
Geo.  Wright  &  Co.,  Proprietors 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


EDITED  BY  A.B.G 


Raiders  arc  tnvtted  to  contribute  to  this 
department  note*,  comments  aad  en- 
quiries concerning  firearms  and  ammun- 
Cemmuntcations  must  be  brief 


be  held  responsible  for  opinions  express- 
ed by  correspondents.  Address  all 
communications  to  A.  B.  Ceikie,  c/»  Rod 
and  Cuo.  Woodstock,  Ontario. 


The  Publishers  of  Rod  and  Gun  Magazine  Invite  readers  of  the  magazine  to  contri- 
bute articles  and  letters  to  Mr.  Geikle's  department  on  matters  pertaining  to  guns  and 
ammunition,  but  do  not  necessarily  endorse  the  opinions  expressed  therein  by  these 
contributors. 


A  LOADING  IMPROVEMENT 

F.  M.  WOODS 


THE  first  rifle  above  a  .22  calibre  that 
I  ever  owned  was  a  .32-40  M)odel  1894 
Winchester;  it  had  the  regular  26  inch 
full-octagon  barrel  and  was  standard  as  to 
stock,  etc.;  this  arm  loaded  through  a  spring- 
cover  in  the  side  of  the  receiver  just  as  do 
the  models  of  1886  and  1892,  and  even  the 
older  model  of  1873  loaded  the  same  way 
in   the   calibres   larger   than  twenty-two. 

There  was,  I  found,  a  slight  difficulty 
in  loading  a  long  string  of  cartridges  into 
the  magazine  of  this  arm,  in  that  if  the 
cartridges  were  pressed  completely  into  the 
magazine  with  each  loading  movement  it 
was  necessary  to  use  considerable  force  to 
depress  the  gate  past  the  cartridges  lying 
partly  in  the  carrier  in  order  to  insert  the 
next  one;  when  the  magazine  was  first  be- 
ginning to  be  loaded  and  the  spring  was  as 
a  consequence  rather  weak,  it  was  more  con- 
venient to  insert  the  cartridge  only  about 
half  way  through  the  loading-gate*  and  it 
would  generally  be  held  here  by  the  strength 
of  the  spring-cover  until  the  next  cartridge 
could  be  placed  against  it,  but  this  action 
was  uncertain  a  cartridge  at  any  time  being 
liable  to  be  snapped  out,  and  the  only  way 
to  avoid  this  annoyance,  was  to  hold  the 
partly  inserted  cartridge  with  the  grip  of 
the  other  hand  until  the  succeeding  cartridge 
had  been  placed  in  position  to  partly  enter 
the  gate. 

This  involved  three  alternatives  in  loading 
up  the  magazine, — A  great  deal  of  force  with 
scraping  of  the  soft-lead  bullet  if  each  cart- 
ridge was  completely  inserted  into  the  maga- 
zine; the  liability  of  a  cartridge  snapping 
out  if  only  partly  inserted;  or  the  use  of  two 


hands,  one  to  hold  the  gate-cartridge  white 
the  other  was  loading  the  succeeding  one 
were  not  desirable  features.  All  of  these 
annoyances  are  overcome  by  the  groove 
which  I  am  illustrating  by  a  magnified  photo- 
graph; this  photo  shows  the  spring-cover 
in  twice  its  natural  size,  and  the  groove 
shown  was  ground  by  a  small  emery-wheel 
costing  fifteen  cents  at  a  hardware-store,  this 
wheel  was  stuck  on  the  shaft  of  a  small 
electric-motor  using  string  and  glue  and 
cotton  cloth  to  secure  a  tight  fit  and  the 
motor  (of  toy-like  size)  was  then  carried  to 
a  large  emery  wheel  and  held  rigidly  against 
a  table  while  the  large  wheel  "knocked  the 
pie"  out  of  the  small  one  and  speedily  re- 
duced it  to  the  right  diameter  to  fit  the 
spring-cover  curve,  and  also  trued  it  up 
as  perfectly  as  tnough  it  had  been  properly 
fitted  to  the  motor-shait.  The  motor  being 
juiceless,  and  not  suited  to  the  jolt  of  a  light- 
ing circuit  its  small  pulley  was  belted  up  to 
the  chuck  on  Dr.  Marius  Bosce's  Hendy 
Norton,  17  inch  lathe  using  a  length  of  twisted 
tire-tape  as  a  belt;  the  ends  of  the  belt  are 
joined  in  a  smooth  manner  by  tapering  off 
about  three  inches  of  each  end  and  then 
after  strongly  twisting  the  length  of  tape, 
the  ends  are  laid  together,  twisted  up,  and 
the  natural  twist  of  the  body  of  the  belt  will 
keep  the  ends  fairly  held  together.  This 
belt  is  of  course  a  round-belt  and  not  a  flat- 
one.  The  groove  was  ground  as  shown 
by  holding  -  the  spring-cover  in  the  fingers 
alone,  (to  provide  spring-pressure)  and  the 
sample  illustrated  will  make  Brother  Haines 
stamp  down  an  acre  of  "bush";  what  I  sent 
him  is  quite  as  useful  but  as  I  had  already 
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For  Every  Kind 
Of  Shooting- 

whether  it  be  moose,  bear,  rabbits,  ducks, 
partridge — at  the  Traps  or  on  the  target 
range — the  selection  of  the  proper  Shot 
Shell  or  Cartridge  for  each  purpose  goes 
a  long  way  toward  producing  the  best  results. 

Dominion 
Shot  Shells 


B 
B 

m 
m 
m 
m 
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and  Metallics 

are  made  in  sizes  that  operate 
perfectly  in  all  popular  makes 
of  shot  guns  and  rifles.  The 
exact  proportion  of  powder  and 
shot  in  Dominion  loading  gives  the 
Shooter  Ammunition  that  hits  hard  and 
stops  what  it  hits.  The  big  "D"  trade 
mark  on  a  box  of  cartridges  is  your 
guarantee  of  accurate,  speedy,  well 
balanced,  Canadian  Ammunition. 

Twice  the  price  won't  buy  better.  Only 
Ammunition  made  in  Canada. 

Dominion  Cartridge  Co.. 

Limited 

|  836  Transportation  Building, 
Montreal 


Dominion 
Hand  Trap 

This  handy  little  contrivance 
should  be  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  every  hunting  party. 
It  throws  a  clay  target  as  well 
as  the  regulation  trap  and 
a  boy  can  operate  it.  It  is 
light,  compact  and  may  be 
carried  in  a  suit  case.  It  will 
turn  dull  hours  into  live  ones 
and  help  to  improve  your 
aim.  Send  for  circular.  Price 
$4.85. 
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imparted  the  secret  to  him  long  before  and 
he  hadn't  seemed  to  enthuse  or  even  to 
concede  that  I  was  a  mechanical  marvel,  I 
didn't  put  on  my  flukes  in  turning  out  his 
job  out  lapped  it  out  with  emery-flour  and 
oil  fed  against  the  steel  by  a  rapidly  turn- 


torch,  or  flame  oi  similar  kind,  till  the  blue- 

coior  appears. 

I  invented  the  first  one  of  these  spring- 
cover  grooves  nineteen  or  twenty  years  ago; 
hacked  it  out  with  a  cold-chisel;  sent  it  to 
the  Winchester  factory,  and  was  courteously 


ing  brass  rod.  To  those  who  have  no  facili- 
ties whatever,  I  would  say  that  this  groove 
can  be  cut  to  a  fair  and  serviceable  dimen- 
sion by  locking  the  spring-cover  m  a  vise 
and  working  the  end  of  a  round  f.le  back 
and  forth  across  the  steel.  A  flat  plate  ol 
any  kind  should  be  clamped  in  the  vise 
along  with  the  spring-cover  and  its  upper 
edge  used  as  a  guide  for  the  file;  *  *  best 
to  draw  the  temper  in  the  front  end  oi  the 
cover  being  careful  to  protect  the  spring 
from  heat;  only  a  very  slight,  shallow,  scratch 
will  work  as  well  as  the  best  groundout 
groove,  and  after  finishing  with  emery-cloth, 
the  spring-cover  can  be  very  successfully 
reblued  by  careful  heating  oi  the  mam  body 
(always  protecting  the  spring)  with  a  blow- 


referred  to  some  patent  said  to  cover  such 
a  groove  as  applicable  to  the  loading-carrier 
surface  of  a  repeating  shotgun. 

To  the  overwhelming  majoiity  who  still 
recognize  that  the  .30-30  is  the  best  deer- 
rifle  ever  put  out  for  the  average  hunting  of 
America,  and  especially  to  those  who  know  the 
good  points  of  the  Winchester  1894  model, 
I  have  just  one  caution  to  add — Don't  put 
the  groove  nearer  than  three  sixteenths  of  an 
inch  trom  the  front  end  of  the  spring  cover. 
Brother  Haines  wrote  me,  "that  this  groove 
is  worth  ten  dollars  of  any  man's  money," 
(provided  he  uses  the  1894)  but  as  I  have 
not  yet  received  the  money,  I  am  making 
very  strong  plans  to  straddle  a  motorcycle 
as  far  as  the  "Haines  Roost"  in  B.  C,  Canada. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  DR.  FRANKLIN  W 

MANN 


N.  H.  ROBERTS 


RIFLEMEN  in  general  throughout  the 
entire  world  will  greatly  regret  to  learn 
of  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Franklin  W. 
Mann,  of  Milford,  Mass.,  which  occurred 
on  the  morning  of  November  14,  at  his  home. 

On  November  13,  Doctor  Mann  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  his  usual  good  health, 
and  was  about  his  business  and  experiments 
as  usual.  He  retired  that  night  apparently 
in  good  health,  but  on  Tuesday  morning  was 
found  dead  by  his  family,  having  died  of  heart 


Doctor  Mann  was  born  in  North  Wren-, 
tham,  which  is  now  Norfolk,  Mass.,  on  July 
24,  1856,  and  was  sixty  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Cornell  University,  and  Boston  University, 
with  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  B.S.,  and  M.D. 
He  practiced  medicine  in  his  home  town  for 
about  two  years,  and  was  recognized  as  a 
very  successful  practitioner. 

His  great  ability  as  a  machinist  and  de- 
signer and  inventor,  and  his  extreme  fondness 
for  rifle  expenmeirts^aus^ 
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Test  the  Ross  .280 
By  Its  Performance 

Hundreds  of  hunters  and  guides 
using  the  Ross  .280  against  the 
most  formidable  American  game 
have  put  it  through  most  searching 
tests.  All  our  claims  for  this  rifle 
are  borne  out  in  its  performance. 
The  Ross  .280  record  for  extra- 
ordinary shooting  under  difficult 
circumstances,  and  for  reliability, 
accuracy  and  power  under  all 
conditions  is  absolute  proof  of  its 
value. 


1 


1 

5 


1 

I 


The  Ross  .303  Sporting  Models  are  only  slightly  less  powerful  than  the  .280.  Many  of  the 
most  experienced  guides  and  sportsmen  prefer  this  rifle  on  account  of  its  lower  price  and 
easily  obtained  ammunition. 

The  Ross  .22  Cadet  Rifle  is  sturdy  and  accurate,  useful  for  target  practice  and  hunting 
■  small  game,  and  uses  the  i nexpensive  .22  short,  long  or  long  rifle  ammunition.  Sells  for  $1  2 
t  AT    BEST    DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


ROSS  RIFLE  COMPANY 


QUEBEC 
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the  practice  of  medicine  and  devote  his  life 
to  the  work  that  he  so  dearly  loved. 

For  many  years  Doctor  Mann  has  been 
the  chief  owner  of  a  factory  in  Milford,  manu- 
facturing and  selling  the  Mann  Bone  Cutter, 
which  are  sold  in  large  quantities  all  over 
the  world.  He  recently  placed  on  the  market 
the  best  automobile  jack,  the  Kimball  jack, 
that  we  have  to-day,  which  is  also  meeting 
with  a  large  sale. 

Doctor  Mann  was  without  doubt,  one  of 
the  greatest  rifle  experimenters  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.  This  may  seem  like 
an  exaggeration  to  some,  but  those  who  knew 
Doctor  Mann  personally  know  that  the  state- 
ment is  true.  His  time  for  many  years  has 
been  almost  wholly  devoted  to  rifle  experi- 
ments. His  first  waking  thoughts  in  the 
morning  and  his  last  at  night  were  of  his 
beloved  rifle  experiments. 

He  possessed  an  ample  fortune  to  carry  out 
the  various  costly  experiments  necessary  in 
this  work.  He  also  had  the  mechanical 
ability  to  make  large  or  small  tools  necessary 
*.o  successfully  conduct  these  experiments, 
had  the  factory  and  machines  wherewith 
to  make  these  tools,  and  the  patience  and 
persistence  to  stick  to  an  experiment  for 
months,  or  years,  if  necessary,  until  it  was 
carried  to  a  successful  completion. 

Doctor  Mann  owned  the  only  200  yards 
covered  range,  fully  equipped  with  chrono- 
graph, pressure  guns,  electric  light  and  equip- 
ment complete,  that  is  in  existence  in  the 
United  States  to-day,  and  so  far  as  I  know 
the  only  one  in  the  entire  world. 

No  one  really  knows  how  much  he  has  done 
for  the  improvement  of  rifles  and  rifle  access- 
ories. The  only  really  perfected  method  of 
mounting  a  telescope  on  a  rifle  is  the  invention 
of  Doctor  Mann,  and  known  as  the  Mann 
Taper  Block  Mounts,  for  which  he  holds 
United  States  patents.  He  was  the  first 
man  to  use  Dove  Tail  Blocks  on  the  barrel  of 
a  rifle  for  mounting  a  telescope,  and  in  reality, 
all  the  telescope  mountings  which  attached 
to  the  rifle  by  means  of  Dove  Tail  Blocks, 
are  infringements  on  Doctor  Mann's  patents, 
This  may  be  news  to  many  riflemen,  but  such 
is  the  fact,  nevertheless.  Very  few  of  his 
rifle  inventions  were  patented  as  he  preferred 
to  give  the  results  of  his  inventions  freely 
to  the  riflemen  of  the  world. 

His  book  entitled  "The  Bullet's  Flight  from 
Powder  to  The  Target,"  is  a  wonderfully 
scientific  book  on  rifle  shooting.  The  pro- 
duction of  this  book  required  a  rare  man,  a 
genius,  an  expert,  an  enthusiast  of  the  highest 
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order,  and  the  expenditure  of  a  fortune  to 
carry  to  completion  the  hundreds  of  experi- 
ments set  forth  in  that  book. 

At  the  time  of  his  untimely  death  Dr. 
Mann  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a 
new  book  on  rifle  shooting,  and  no  man 
knows  the  great  loss  to  the  rifle  shooting 
world,  caused  by  his  sudden  death.  Gould 
the  reader  know  of  the  voluminous  records, 
the  hundreds  of  experiments,  with  all  their 
necessary  painstaking  labor,  and  days  and 
months  of  thoughtful  study  required  for  their 
inception  and  plans  for  their  successful  com- 
pletion, that  Doctor  Mann  has  made  since 
his  book  was  published,  he  would  have  a  faint 
idea  of  the  inestimable  loss  to  the  riflemen 
of  the  world,  caused  by  his  death,  before  the 
completion  of  his  second  book. 

Doctor  Mann  was  the  very  soul  of  honor 
and  strict  integrity  in  all  matters.  Not  for 
his  life  would  he  make  a  misrepresentation 
or  state  an  untruth  in  anything.  His  reluct- 
ance to  state  things  of  which  he  was  not 
positive  has  often  led  riflemen  who  did  not 
know  him  well  to  infer  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  impart  i  nformation  concerning  certain 
matters  in  rifle  shooting.  However,  those 
who  knew  Doctor  Mann  intimately  are  un- 
animous in  their  declarations  that  it  was 
his  fear  of  stating  an  untruth,  or  stating 
something  that  might  be  misleading,  which 
caused  him  sometimes  to  refrain  from  answer- 
ing certain  questions  that  were  often  asked 
him. 

Doctor  Mann  truly  loved  to  experiment 
with  rifles,  to  test  out  all  matters  connected 
with  rifle  shooting,  ballistics,  etc.,  thoroughly^ 
carefully,  and  scientifically.  He  was  never 
so  happy  as  when  engaged  with  a  good  com- 
panion in  his  beloved  rifle  experiments  on 
his  private  range. 

His  den  or  study  in  his  residence  is  a  veri- 
table mine  of  information  and  treasure  house 
of. carefully  tabulated  results  of  experiments 
performed  by  him  in  connection  with  rifle 
shooting. 

Dr.  Mann  is  survived  by  his  wife,  two 
daughters,  one  the  wife  of  Professor  Granville 
R.  Jones,  of  John  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  and  the  other,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  George  Herman  Derry,  assistant  super- 
visor of  the  Boston  School  Department,  two 
brothers,  William  and  Edward  Mann,  both 
of  Norfolk,  Mass.,  and  several  grand  children. 

Dr.  Mann  was  a  devout  Christian,  an  active 
worker  in  the  Episcopal  church,  a  liberal  sup- 
porter of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  in  Milford,  and  -:a 
member  of  high  degree  in  the  Masonic  order. 


The  Ontario  Government  has  this  season 
reduced  the  fee  for  hunting  licenses,  granted 
to  non-residents  of  the  province,  irom  $50.00 
to  $25.00.  With  the  magnificent  sporting 
opportunities  in  the  "Highlands  of  Ontario," 
and  throughout  the  newly  opened  Territory 
along  the  line  of  the  Transcontinental,  the 
season  ot  1916  should  set  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  visiting  hunters. 

.  V 

Capt.  Burke  ol  the  Blue  Hill  tells  an  in- 
teresting story  of  deer  seen  recently  in  Cape 
Breton.  While  the  Blue  Hill  was  passing 
Kidston's  Island  on  her  way  to  the  Narrows, 


Capt.  Burke  noticed  a  deer  come  out  of 
the  woods,  go  down  to  the  water  and  swim 
across  to  McKay's  point.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful animal  with  a  splendid  pair  of  antlers,  and 
it  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  watch  its  progress 
in  the  water.  Captain  Burke  stopped  the 
boat  while  the  animal  was  passing  and  the 
passengers  had  a  splendid  view  of  the  whole 
affair.  WThen  Prof.  Cunningham  of  the  ex- 
perimental farm,  Truro,  who  has  been  motor- 
ing through  the  Bras  d'Or  district,  was  com- 
ing down  from  Magree  to  Baddeck,  a  deer 
ouietly  crossed  the  road  in  front  ot  his  car. 
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feUPSRE 


ALL 


M'BRIT 


YOUR  SILVER 

BULLETS 

WILL  HELP  THE  "OLD  COUNTRY" 

and  you  get  the  WORLD'S  BEST 
GUN  when  you  BUY  A  GREENER. 


HAim 


Greener  Guns  are  made  in  the  most 
completely  equipped  Sporting  Gun  Factory 
in  the  World  by  All-British  labor  under 
the  supervision  of  Sportsmen-Gunmakers, 
who  know  by  experience  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT — Satisfaction 
is  guaranteed.  You  get  a  gun  with  "life"  in  it,  a  weapon  you  will 
"love"  and  hand  down  to  your  grandson  as  a  "real  killer". 

Don't  buy  a  piece  of  metal  and  wood,  a  "courtesy"  gun  built 
by  the  mile  and  cut  off  by  the  yard— get  a  real  gun— A  Greener, 
and  get  it  NOW.    "Empire"  $65.00.    Others  up  to  $1000.00. 

CATALOGUE  AND  BOOKLET  R.2  FREE. 

W.  W. Greener  M<£TL££%Tg  Montreal, P.Q. 


try  this  r r>  IT  IT 
gun  o i  l  r  IvELH 


Here's  oil  that  keeps  guns  and  rifles  in  per- 
fect condition.    Dissolves  the  residue  of  all 
black  and  smokeless  powders,  including  Cordite 
Acts  instantly — stops  corrosive  action — posi- 
tively removes  and  prevents  rust  and  cuts  off 
dirt  and  gum.    The  wonderful  properties  of 


NITRO- 
SOLVENT  OIL 

make  it  an  absolute  necessity  to  every  gun  owner.  It's 
a  perfect  lubricant  and  polish  as  well  as  a  rust  prevent- 
ative. 2-oz.  bottle  25c;  6-oz.  can  50c.  Postage  10c  extra. 
Direct  by  mail  if  your  dealer  hasn't  it.  Write  today 
for  free  trial  bottle.  Mention  your  dealer's  name.  Ask 
for  catalog  Marble's  60  specialties  for  sportsmen. 
MARBLE  ARMS  4.  MFG.  CO. 
£81  Delta  Are.,  Gladstone,  Mich. 
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Targets  and  Traps 

Canadian  Blackbird  Targets. 
All  black,  $5.25  per  M.  White 
or  Yellow  banded  targets, 
$5.50  per  M.  Will  paint  them 

any  other  color  you  want,  60c  extra 
per  thousand.  Western  Automatic 
Traps.  Bowron  Expert  Traps. 

NELSON  LONG,  441  Mary  St 
HAMILTON,  ONT. 


PRINCE  GEORGE 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


MstZnineamtly  Furnished.  Liberally  Conducted. 
Cawme  unexcelled.  Courteous  and  Prompt  Service. 
European  Plan. 


SAMUEL  H.  THOMPSON,  Proprietor 
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TRAPPERS! 

Send  your 

RAW  FURS 

to  JOHN  HALLAM 


and  receive  highest  cash  prices.  We  send 
money  the  same  day  the  furs  are  received. 
Charge  no  commissions — and  pay  all  charg- 
es. We  have  paid  out  millions  of  dollars  to 
thousands  of  trappers  in  Canada  who  send 
their  furs  to  us  because  they  know  they  get 
a  square  deal,  and  receive  more  money 
for  their  furs.  You  will  also.  We  buy 
more  furs  from  trappers  for  cash  than  any 
other  five  firms  in  Canada. 
____  Hallam's  Trapper  Guide  (96  pages) 
FRFF  Hallam's  Sportsmen's  Catalogue 
I  liLiLi  Hallam's  Raw  Fur  Quotations 

Hallam's  Fur  Style  Book  (32  pages) 
Sent  free  on  request  -    Address  as  follows: 

JOHN  HALLAM,  Limited 

149  Hallam  Building  -  Toronto 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TRAPPING 
FUR  BEARERS 

HUBERT  HUTTON 


LynX. 

The  Lynx  establishes  a  runway  or  course 
over  which  it  travels,  making  regular  trips 
back  and  forth  every  few  days  through  heavy 
undergrowth,  in  swamps  and  along  lakes  and 
streams.  These  animals  feed  principally  upon 
pheasants  and  rabbits.  If  the  snows  are 
heavy  the  trap  may  be  set  on  the  side  of  a 
tree.  Drive  a  nail  about  twenty-four  inches 
from  the  ground  and  suspend  the  trap  by 
the  link  of  the  chain  nearest  the  trap.  Cut 
some  long  grass  and  arrange  it  so  that  it  will 
hang  down  over,  and  hide  the  trap  from 
view.  Two  or  three  inches  above  the  trap 
sprinkle  a  few  drops  of  your  favorite  liquid 
Lynx  bait.  The  Lynx  instead  of  smelling 
at  the  bait,  as  a  cat  would,  will  paw  at  it  and 
is  most  sure  to  get  caught.  See  that  the 
chain  of  your  trap  is  attached  to  a  drag. 

Another  method  is  to  kill  a  rabbit  and 
sprinkle  its  fur  with  six  or  eight  drops  of 
liquid  lynx  bait  and  place  1he  rabbit  in  some 
brush  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
Set  your  traps  and  arrange  a  guidewa}r  of 
brush  or  logs  so  that  the  lynx  will  have  to  pass 
over  the  trap  in  getting  at  the  rabbit.  Lynx 
will  come  from  a  considerable  distance  to 
get  the  bait  and  you  are  sure  to  get  them. 
I  strongly  recommend  that  trail  scent  be  used 
on  the  soles  of  your  shoes  when  setting  traps 
for  lynx,  as  they  will  follow  your  trail  directly 
to  your  traps.  Lynx  are  not  suspicious  and 
if  you  find  their  runways  you  will  have  very 
little  trouble  in  getting  them. 

Marten. 

Early  in  the  winter  Marten  are  usually 
found  in  the  high  regions;  they  like  rough, 
brushy  and  loggy  places  as  they  hunt  birds 
and  mice  during  the  day  as  well  as  at  night. 
Later  on  they  begin  to  come  down  to  the 
lowlands. 

One  method  to  trap  Marten  is  to  find  some 
sheltered  place,  a  tree  with  a  heavy  top  is  best, 
for  they  stay  in  trees  a  great  part  of  the  time 
and  then  the  tree  also  offers  a  good  shelter 
for  your  traps.  Take  a  piece  of  tainted  veni- 
son, or  meat  of  any  kind,  sprinkle  with  a  few 
drops  of  your  favorite  liquid  bait  scent  for 
Marten  and  nail  the  meat  up  on  the  tree  about 
two  and  one-half  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
set  your  trap  about  ten  inches  from  the  bottom 
of  the  tree  on  a  line  with  the  bait.  Cover  it 
over  lightly  with  leaves  and  dirt.  On  either 
side  of  the  trap  lay  a  piece  of  bark  or  short 
limb  in  order  to  make  a  guideway  so  that 


the  Marten  will  have  to  go  over  the  trap  to 
get  to  the  bait.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
some  green  branches  from  a  tree  and  fasten 
them  two  or  three  feet  above  the  bait  so  as 
to  protect  the  bait  and  the  trap  from  the 
heavy  snow.  Some  trappers  recommend  set- 
ting two  traps,  one  on  either  side  of  the  tree, 
as  suggested  above.  The  trail  scent  should 
be  used  on  your  shoes  in  setting  traps  for 
the  Marten  and  in  going  to  and  from  the 
traps,  as  it  will  leave  a  scented  trail  right  up 
to  your  traps  and  double  your  chances  of 
making  a  good  catch.  The  Marten  is  a  great 
prowler,  as  you,  perhaps,  well  know.  Some 
trappers  recommend  taking  a  chunk  of  meat 
about  the  size  of  a  quart  cup  and  cut  several 
slits  in  it;  fill  the  slits  with  your  favorite  trail 
scent  and  drag  it  behind  you  with  a  long 
string  every  time  you  visit  your  traps.  Mar- 
ten in  crossing  this  trail  are  sure  to  follow  it 
to  your  traps  and  you  are  sure  to  have  suc- 
cess in  trapping  them.  A  piece  of  duck  or 
bird  sprinkled  with  a  few  drops  of  liquid 
Marten  bait  is  also  recommended  to  be  placed 
near  your  traps. 

Bear. 

The  following  method  is  being  successfully 
used  by  many  trappers  of  bear.  Find  a  hol- 
low log.  If  possible,  find  one  about  eight 
feet  long  and  hollow  the  entire  length.  If 
a  log  of  this  kind  cannot  be  found,  cut  one 
about  this  length,  covering  the  fresh  cuts 
with  soil  so  as  to  look  as  natural  as  possible. 
Place  this  log  near  where  you  expect  to  trap, 
or  where  there  are  some  signs  of  bear.  Then 
take  a  good  sized  chunk  of  meat,  cut  slits  in 
it  and  into  these  slits  pour  your  favorite 
liquid  bear  bait.  Then  take  the  meat,  tie 
a  good  stout  cord  to  it  and  drag  it  in  circles 
of  about  one  hundred  yards  in  every  direction 
from  the  log.  After  you  have  done  this 
place  the  bait  in  the  center  of  the  log  and 
set  your  traps  at  either  end.  Cover  the  trap 
well  with  old  leaves,  dead  grass,  or  anything 
that  will  make  the  surroundings  look  natural 
and  undisturbed.  If  two  bears  come  along 
you  will  get  them  both  as  they  cannot  leave  an 
attraction  ol  this  kind.  In  trying  to  get  to 
the  bait  they  are  bound  to  get  caught. 

Some  trappers  recommend  building  a  V- 
shaped  pen  out  of  logs  and  in  the  back  part 
of  the  pen,  or  smaller  part,  sprinkle  some 
liquid  bear  bait,  or  whatever  bait  you  prefer. 
Set  the  trap  about  half-way  in,  covering 
lightly  with  leaves  or  grass.    Use  the  trail 
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The  Gun  That 
Never  Shoots 
Loose 

American  Made  by  American 
Workmen. 


THE  L.  C.  SMITH 
TRAP  GUN 

With  2  Triggers  $56.50 

With  Automatic  Ejector  -  $67.50 
With  Automatic  Ejector  and  Hunter  One  Trigger  $87.50 


We  Make  Guns  From  $25.00  to  $1000.00. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  ART  CATALOG 
The  Hunter  Arms  Co.,  Inc.    29  Hubbard  St.,   Fulton,  N.  Y. 


The  Most  Discriminating  Gun  Users  In 
America  Shoot  Guns  Made  by 
PARKER  BROTHERS, 

Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 


MAKERS  OF 


A.  W.  du  Bray,  Resident  Agent,  P.O.  Box  102,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 
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scent  on  your  shoes  in  going  to  and  from  your 
traps  and  any  bears  that  happen  to  cross 
your  trail  will  follow  it  to  the  traps. 

If  you  set  your  trap  in  water,  set  where  the 
bear  is  liable  to  come  to  fish,  in  still  water 
near  the  edge  of  the  bank.  Set  your  trap 
so  that  it  is  covered  with  three  or  four  inches 
of  water.  Cover  it  well  with  moss.  Then 
three  or  four  feet  from  your  trap,  out  in  the 
water  on  the  limb  of  a  tree,  or  a  stake,  sprinkle 
some  liquid  bear  bait,  or  other  kind  of  bait 
to  suit  your  own  idea,  and  arrange  a  guide- 
way  of  logs  so  that  the  bear  in  trying  to  get  out 
to  the  bait  will  pass  over  your  trap  and  get 
caught.  Always  fasten  the  chain  of  your 
trap  to  a  heavy  clog  or  drag. 

Opossum. 

The  oppossum  is  not  cunning  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances  is  very  easily  trapped. 
It  prowls  around  at  night  in  search  of  food 
and  is  very  easily  attracted  to  traps  by  any 
reliable  oppossum  bait.  Set  your  traps  on 
logs  or  in  holes  and  place  some  bait  near  the 
trap.  If  you  are  setting  on  logs  cover  the 
trap  over  with  old  rotten  wood  well  powdered 
up.  If  a  den  or  hole  can  be  found  set  your 
trap  at  the  entrance  to  the  hole  and  place  the 
bait  just  beyond  your  trap,  concealing  the 
trap  by  covering  over  with  dirt,  grass  or 
leaves.  If  you  trail  an  oppossum  with  dogs 
(or  otherwise)  to  a  hollow  tree  or  hole,  you 
can  easily  get  him  with  a  smoker. 
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Muskrat. 

The  Muskrat  is  usually  taken  at  the  foot 
of  slides  or  runs.  Place  the  trap  in  shallow 
water  and  then  place  a  weed  or  a  piece  of 
brush  close  to  the  trap,  so  that  the  top  of  the 
brush  will  hang  four  or  five  inches  above  the 
pan  of  the  trap.  On  the  brush  place  a  few 
drops  of  liquid  Muskrat  bait  of  your  favorite 
brand.  See  that  the  brush  or  weed  on  which 
the  bait  is  placed  is  securely  fastened  so  that 
the  current  will  not  wash  it  away.  Try  and 
find  a  sheltered  place  to  make  the  set,  and 
it  this  cannot  be  done  make  a  break  of  wood 
or  stones  to  protect  the  trap  and  bait.  Musk- 
rat  are  also  found  in  marshes. 

Another  way  is  to  build  up  a  mound  of  mud 
and  stones  in  shallow  water.  On  the  top  of 
the  mound,  just  above  the  water  line,  sprinkle 
a  few  drops  of  liquid  bait  scent  and  set  the 
trap  at  the  bottom  of  the  mound,  under  the 
water.  Leave  very  little  of  the  mound  above 
the  water,  just  enough  to  place  the  bait  on. 

Always  stake  the  trap  in  deep  water  so 
that  the  muskrat  will,  in  diving  for  deep 
water,  be  drowned  by  the  weight  of  the  trap. 
Some  trappers  use  apples,  corn,  carrots,  etc. 
on  which  is  placed  a  few  drops  of  liquid  bait 
if  desired,  and  this  is  to  be  secured  on  a  stake 
driven  in  the  water  so  that  the  bait  is  just 
above  the  water  level,  setting  the  trap  close 
to  the  stake  on  the  bottom. 


MUSKRAT  SPEARING  EXPERIENCES 
OF  LONG  AGO 

(CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  ISSUE) 
LEO  PANKRATZ 


The  question  which  flashed  through  my 
mind  at  this  point  was  how  did  I  get  into 
this  dangerous  situation.  I  figured  it  out 
after  a  time  that  in  my  hurry  to  get  to  the 
rat  house  without  making  any  noise  I  had 
softly  stepped  over  the  dangerous  parts  and 
had  brought  myself  to  where  I  was  actually 
a  captive  in  a  lonely  unfrequented  small, 
but  doubtless,  deep  lake.  The  sun  was  be- 
ginning to  warm  up  some  and  I  knew  that 
should  I  stay  where  I  was  I  would  surely 
sink  by  noon,  by  which  time  the  sun's  rays 
would  be  at  their  hottest  and  melt  the  ice 
on  which  I  was  then  standing.  Stepping 
firmly  but  lightly  I  made  my  way  forward 
trembling  in  every  limb  as  I  feared  at  every 
moment  the  ice  would  break  beneath  my 
weight.  As  I  drew  close  to  the  thin  "run" 
made  by  the  continuous  travelling  to  and 
fro  of  the  rats  the  night  before  I  heard  a 
loud  crack  of  the  ice  ring  out  close  at  hand 
among  the  dense  grass  and  reeds.  I  felt 
that  the  thin  ice  might  give  out  under  me 
at  any  time.  Stepping  back  a  little  I  thought 
to  myself,  how  am  I  to  get  out  of  here?  Must 
I  risk  my  life  and  run  as  fast  as  I  can  over 
the  danger  point?.    Should  I  remove  some  of 


my  heavy  clothes  and  particularly  my  boots? 
Even  though  I  should  break  through  it  was 
possible  I  might  be  able  to  scramble  out  with- 
out drowning.  Suddenly  a  happy  thought 
struck  me.  I  knew  that  when  a  long  stick 
of  wood,  or  better  still  a  plank  is  placed  over 
thin  ice  it  will  bear  its  own  weight  "and  also 
a  man's  weight  with  ease,  while  if  you  at- 
tempt to  walk  upon  the  same  thickness  of 
ice  without  the  plank  it  will  not  bear  half 
your  weight.  The  strain  upon  the  ice  im- 
posed by  the  plank  is  spread  over  a  consider- 
able area  so  that  it  bears  the  additional 
weight  with  ease.  Having  this  in  mind  I 
quickly  proceeded  to  take  my  long  rat  spear 
and  placing  it  on  the  ice  over  the  open  rat 
run  I  made  of  it  a  bridge-like  affair  on  which 
to  walk  over. 

Taking  my  shorter  spear  and  dulling  it  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  point  I  tied  my  hand- 
kerchief to  it  and  to  this  my  muskrat  hook, 
using  the  whole  contrivance  as  a  walking 
cane  to  assist  me  in  balancing  myself  while 
walking  on  the  long  spear.  The  iron  hook 
was  securely  tied  or  strapped  to  the  point  of 
the  spear  by  means  of  my  leather  belt  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  walking  cane  as  I 
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K-   MAP   OF  THE  ROADS  OF  THE 


LEEDAWL 
DOLLAR 
COMPASS 


You  need  more  than  your 
eyes  to  read  a  map— the  best 
ever   drawn  is  useless,   unless  you 
know  direction. 

You  need  a  LEEDAWL — Only 
Guaranteed  Jeweled  Compass  at 
$1.00. 

Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  does  not  have  them, 
or  will  not  order  for  you,  send  direct  to  us. 
Ask  for  free  folder  or  send  lOcts  for  book,  "The 
Compass,  The  Sign  Post  of  the  World." 

Jaykr  Instrument  Companies  ROCHESTER,  N .  Y . 
*■  Makers  of  Scientific  Instruments  of  Superiority 


The 
Right 
Oil 
for 
Guns 


comes  in  bottles  and 
Self-SealingHandyOil 
Cans  bearing  the  well- 
known  3-in-One  red 
trade  mark. 

3-in-One  Oil 

puts  smooth  motion  in.  gun 
actions.    Prevents  rust 
and  tarnish,  leading  and 
pitting.  Nevergums, dries 
out  or  gathers  dust.  Pol- 
ishes stock  and  fore-end 
beautifully.  10c,  25c.  50c. 
Non-leak  Handy  Oil  Cans 
with  3'/2  ounces  of 
good  3-in-One,  25c. 
Free  —  Sample  and 
Use  Dictionary. 
3-in-One  Oil  Co. 
55  New  St.,  N.Y. 


The  Wear  Is  There 

The  flannels,  serges,  tweeds  and  drills  that 
go  into  Deacon  Working  and  Outing  Shirts 
are  made  to  our  specifications,  in  a  quality 
which,  year  after  year,  has  given  extraordi- 
nary wear. 

These  materials  are  made  up  with  the  care  and  thorough- 
ness which  they  deserve,  so  that  we  can  and  do  guarantee 
every  Deacon  Shirt— fit,  material  and  workmanship— and 
stand  ready  to  refund  the  price  if  one  fails  to  satisfy  you, 

Sold  by  good  stores  at  popular  prices. 

DEACON  SHIRT  COMPANY 


BELLEVILLE 


CANADA 
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NEWTON  HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 

HIGHEST  VELOCITY  RIFLES  IN  THE  WORLD.  A  new  bolt  action  rifle.  Ameri- 
can  made  from  butt  plate  to  muzzle.   Calibers  .22  to  .35.   Velocity  3100  f.s.  Price  $40.00. 
Newton  straight  line  hand  reloading  tools.  Send  stamp  for  descriptive  circular. 

NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  Inc.,  506  Mutual  Life  Building,   BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


 WE  OUTFIT  CAMPING  PARTIES— 

There  are  several  excellent  Canoe  Trips  in  Ontario,  of  which  we  can  furnish  serviceable 
charts,  as  well  as  providing  the  Provisions,  Tents,  Utensils,  Blankets  and  General  Outfit. 
For  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  has  been  a  special  feature  of  our  business  to  outfit 
Camping  Parties,  and  we  know  the  requirements  thoroughly  and  invite  inquiries, 

MICHIE  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  -  Established  1835  -  7  KING  ST.  W.  TORONTO 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler.  Ideal  Canoe  Trip 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company's  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  fish 
and  game.  AG  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing. 
Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other 
country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfound- 
land. Information  together  with  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
J.  W.  N.  JOHNSTONE,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Reld  Newfoundland  Company,  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND 
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called  it  extra  ice  to  cover,  while  if  this  means 
had  not  been  employed  the  spear's  sharp 
point  would  have  pressed  through  the  ice 
at  the  least  pressure,  thus  rendering  it  almost 
worthless  as  far  as  a  future  life  preserver  is 
concerned. 

Having  got  everything  in  order  as  per  the 
above  I  slowly  walked  across  the  danger 
point  out  of  harm's  way,  bringing  to  an  end 
an  experience  which  I  shall  never  forget  and 
which  had  it  not  been  for  my  invention, 
might  have  terminated  fatally.  While  walk- 
ing across  the  open  run,  I  may  add,  I  did 
not  hear  a  single  crack  of  the  ice. 

When  I  had  completed  preparations  for  the 
balance  of  the  forenoon's  spearing  I  walked 
off  east  of  the  lake  where  a  large  rat  was 
speared  through  thick  ice.  (I  had  had  enough 
of  thin  ice  for  that  day).  For  the  rest  of 
that  day  I  kept  to  what  I  knew  to  be  safe 
ice,  avoiding  all  grassy  spots.  I  speared  all 
forenoon  with  fairly  good  success'and  upon 
glancing  at  my  watch  found  the  hands  point- 
ing to  twelve  o'clock. 

As  I  had  not  eaten  any  lunch  my  pro- 
visions were  untouched.  My  appetite,  how- 
ever, was  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  the 
lunch  I  had  brought  with  me  appear  in- 
adequate even  for  dinner  and  I  had  expected 
it  to  do  duty  for  an  afternoon  lunch  as  well 
as  a  mid-day  meal.  The  outdoor  man  can 
enjoy  his  meals  in  comfort  on  a  tree  stump, 
on  a  river  bank  or  almost  any  place  where 
he  can  find  a  seat  because  he  is  sure  to  have 
a  fine  appetite  for  whatever  he  has  in  the 
way  of  grub. 

I  found  a  comfortable  seat  on  an  old  de- 
serted muskrat  house  and  after  I  had  eaten 
my  fill  I  reached  into  my  back  hip  pocket 
to  get  a  good  after-dinner  chew  of  tobacco 
which  tastes  exceedingly  good  at  this  time 
of  the  day.  The  moment  I  felt  my  pocket 
however,  I  knew  that  I  had  taken  my  last 
chew  for  that  day  as  there  was  no  tobacco 
left.  This  made  me  decide  to  hit  the  creek, 
North  Branch  Creek,  it  was  called,  and  spear 
along  its  bank  down  stream  until  I  came 
to  a  small  town  called  Cobden  where  I  could 
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buy  my  week's  supply  of  "Spearhead"  and 
return  the  same  afternoon  in  time  to  run 
over  most  of  the  houses  where  no  weeds  grew 
and  spear  anywhere  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
rats.  No  sooner  had  I  thought  over  this 
plan  than  I  started  out  over  the  plowed  field 
to  the  first  pasture  through  which  this  creek 
ran  and  in  due  time  struck  the-creck  banks 
where  I  walked  along  for  two  miles  without 
seeing  any  signs  of  muskrats.  It  is  five  miles 
from  the  lake  to  Cobden  and  when  getting 
half  way  there  I  frightened  a  rat  out  of  the 
bank  and  walking  on  to  the  ice  noticed  it 
was  a  large  one  and  quite  tame.  It  had 
hid  itself  partly  under  a  sunken  log  and 
only  the  hind  quarters  were  visible.  I  took 
full  aim  and  struck;  the  spear  at  once  gave 
its  welcome  "br-br-br-br"  and  "crack  crack" 
as  the  rat's  powerful  teeth  bit  the  steel  spear. 
No  sooner  had  I  withdrawn  the  rat  from  the 
spear  than  another  came  swimming  along 
with  great  speed  suddenly  stopping  not  four 
feet  from  me  in  good  ice.  I  walked  up  to 
him  and  as  he  started  moving  I  landed  the 
spear  through  his  back.  After  this  one  was 
withdrawn  from  the  spear  I  walked  away 
thinking  no  more  would  be  found  when  an- 
other one  passed  me  to  the  right.  This  time 
I  thought  to  myself  that  surely  the  rats  were 
coming  my  way.  I  speared  this  one  as  I 
had  done  the  one  before.  Next  I  walked 
down  stream  always  keeping  to  the  same 
bank  as  I  had  decided  to  make  my  way  home 
to  the  lake  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek, 
thus  doing  both  banks  in  one  day.  I  had 
not  gone  far  when  I  noticed  an  underground 
hole  enter  the  bank  some  distance  below  the 
level  of  the  surface  of  the  ice.  I  knew  this 
to  be  the  work  of  the  muskrats  and  knew 
also  that  many  rats  make  their  homes  in  dens 
like  these.  I  stumped  and  kicked  my  feet 
on  the  frost  bitten  creek  bank  and  with  the 
assistance  of  my  spear  I  made  sufficient 
noise  to  scare  out  two  of  the  bank  rats,  one 
of  which  promptly  fell  to  the  call  of  my  spear, 
the  other  turning  around  and  re-entering  the 
hole  which  it  had  come  out  from,  making  it 
impossible  for  me  to  secure  a  hit  at  it  and 
as  it  would  not  come  out  I  gave  it  up. 


A  TALK  WITH  TOM  TRAUT,  A 
MANITOBA  TRAPPER 

J.  D.  A.  EVANS 


A FEW  days  ago  the  writer  when  walking 
along  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  chanced 
to  observe  the  genial  matures  of  old 
Tom  Traut,  one  of  the  best-known  habitues 
on  the  trap  lines  of  the  northland.  "Ah, 
sure,  and  it's  meself,"  remarked  the  weather 
beaten  veteran.  "I  got  into  this  burgh  yes- 
terday to  get  supplies;  it's  getting  October 
and  Lake  Winnipeg  will  soon  be  frozen  over. 
As  for  spending  the  winter  in  these  civilized 
parts,  well,  it  wouldn't  suit  me  in  any  shape." 

There  is  no  more  genial  hearted  trapper 
or  child  of  Nature  than  Tom  Traut.    No  one 


knows  from  whence  he  came;  even  his  closest 
friends  are  in  the  dark  concerning  his  origin. 
For  upwards  of  thirty  years,  however,  Traut 
has  worked  on  the  trap  lines  within  a  district 
a  long  distance  northward  from  Lake  Winni- 
peg. During  the  past  three  years  his  smiling 
face  has  not  been  seen  on  Winnipeg  streets. 

"The  war!"  exclaimed  Traut  as  the  con- 
versation drifted  toward  that  all-absorbing 
topic.  "Never  heard  of  it  until  a  few  months 
ago  when  an  Indian  I  met  on  the  trail  said 
he'd  listened  to  folks  talking  about  it  at  Nor- 
way House.    Bad  business  it  must  be,  I'm 


The  Rifle  Does  the  Work 


,22  Savage  Automatic  Rifle,  Model  1912 


WHY  should  you  have  to  disturb  your  hold — 
move  your  arm — take  your  eye  and  your 
mind  off  your  sights — between  shots? 

■You  have  to  with  the  ordinary  repeater  to  work  the 
.action. 

But  the  .22  Savage  Automatic  Rifle  reloads  itself. 
The  recoil  does  it.  You  keep  on  aiming — just  pull 
the  trigger  again  for  each  shot — that's  all! 

Don't  you  see  how  this  rifle  would  have  saved  you 
iots  of  game  you've  lost? 

Don't  you  think  you'd  better  use  one  after  this? 
It  shoots  the  best  and  most  accurate  cartridge  that 


anv  .22  rifle,  repeater  or  .single  shot,  uses — the  .22 
Long  Rifle  LESM  OK  or  SEMI-SMOKELESS  only. 

And  it  will  not  work  with  the  less  accurate,  inferior, 
smokeless  or.  black  powder  Long  Rifles,  or  with 
Longs  or  Shorts  or  B.  B.  caps. 

It  is  hammerless  with  solid  breech,  solid  top  and 
shotgun  safety  on  tang.  Two  7-shot  detachable 
box  magazines  with  each  jifle.  20  incu  round 
barrel,  shotgun  butt,  weight  only  4%  lbs. 

It  only  costs  $12.00 — less  than  most  repeaters — 
and  if  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  we'll  send  a 
rifle  and  100  correct  cartridges,  express  paid  in  the 
U.  S.  for  $12.50. 

And  anyway,  write  us  for  more  particulars. 

SAVAGE   ARMS  COMPANY 

641   SAVAGE  AVENUE,  UTICA,     N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Power  and  Smalt  Calibre 
Sporting  Rifles,   Automatic  Pistols  and  Ammunition 


CLARK'S 

CAMP  SPECIALTIES 

Need  No  Eulogism  —  You  Know  Them 


Corned  &  Roast  Beef 
Cambridge  Sausage 
Lunch  Ham 
Lunch  Tongue 
Ox  Tongues 
Jellied  Hocks 


Peanut  Butter 
Tomato  Ketchup 
Spaghetti  with 
Tomato  Sauce  and 
Cheese 

Fluid  Beef  Cordial 


CLARK'S  CELEBRATED 
PORK  and  BEANS 

Your  Camp  Outfit  is  incomplete 
Without  Them. 


W.  CLARK,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL 
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glad  to  be  away  from  such  squabbles." 

"Too  old,  Tom,  you  and  I,"  suggested  the 
writer.  "The  military  people  don't  want 
old  chaps  like  you  and  myself." 

Oh,  don't  they?  I  could  lick  any  three  of 
those  foreign  fellows,  yet,"  growled  the  vet- 
eran as  he  stretched  himself  up.    "I'd  like — " 

"No  doubt,  but  tell  us  something  of  the 
fur  prospects,"  interrupted  the  writer,  "What 
was  the  trapping  like  last  winter?" 

"Fur  catch  was  mighty  difficult  last  season. 
Didn't  you  folks  get  lots  of  snow  here  in 
Manitoba?"  asked  the  trapper,  as  a  smile 
swept  across  his  wrinkled  face.  "You  couldn't 
do  a  thing  after  the  middle  of  January,  never 
saw  an  equal  to  the  snow  up  north." 

The  information  which  Tom  Traut  gave 
was  not  surprising  for  last  winter  the  snow- 
fall in  Manitoba  proper  was  excessive.  Vari- 
ous reports  from  northern  localities  indicated 
that  an  even  more  bountiiul  supply  of  the 
"beautiful"  had  fallen  there. 

"Chances  for  the  coming  season  are  good," 
said  the  old  man.    "In  my  opinion  there'll 
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be  something  doing.  The  animals  have  had 
a  chance  to  accumulate  though  I  don't  doubt 
the  deep  snow  and  consequent  lack  of  food 
was  responsible  for  some  dying  off.  Yes, 
I'm  looking  for  mighty  good  business  and  I 
understand  good  prices  will  be  paid.  I'm 
afraid  I  shall  not  see  you  again  for  some 
time  for  so  soon  as  I've  stocked  up  with  sup- 
plies I'm  off  again." 

"vVhat's  that?  Quit  the  traps  and  come 
to  live  in  civilization!  No,  you  couldn't  hire 
me  to  put  up  with  the  streets  and  the  noise 

in  Winnipeg." 

A  few  minutes  later  old  Tom  had  entered 
a  well-known  establishment  on  Main  street. 
No  doubt  the  sight  of  traps  and  such  like 
things  would  increase  his  longing  to  be  back 
in  the  northland.  With  him  as  with  others 
to  whom  the  call  of  the  northern  woods  is  a 
lure,  the  silence  ot  the  timber  land  is  more 
beautiful  than  anything  which  civilization 
has  to  offer  and  any  other  life  than  that  of 
the  woods  would  be  repulsive. 


WINTER  CAMPING 

J.  B.  BENSON 


IN  the  Rod  and  Gun  I  notice  many  good 
articles  about  summer  camping  but 
seldom  see  anything  about  cold  weather 
camping.  Having  often  come  across  many 
ill-equipped  and  poorly  arranged  camps  in 
the  cold  and  wet  weather  seasons,  I  am 
induced  to  describe  what  I  consider  an  ideal 
camp,  and  which  I  have  used  during  many 
of  our  coldest  winters  in  Ontario,  Quebec 
and  New  Brunswick  with  the  greatest  com- 
fort and  satisfaction. 

I  have  a  white  wall  tent,  ten  feet  square 
with  sodcloths  attached,  and  about  a  four- 
inch  sleeve,  about  one-foot  long  at  each 
upper  corner  for  the  ridge  pole  to  pass  through. 
I  also  have  a  tin  plate  inserted  in  one  side 
of  the  door  flap  or  front,  which  side  of  the 
floor  is  pinned  down.  A  hole  in  the  tin  allows 
a  four-inch  pipe  to  pass  through.  Leading 
the  pipe  through  the  roof  as  is  often  done, 
causes  danger  from  sparks,  as  well  as  being 
a  source  of  leaks  down  the  pipe  in  wet  wea- 
ther. It  is  always  well  to  choose  a  well 
sheltered  spot  to  pitch  your  tent  on,  and  one 
where  wood  and  water  are  convenient.  Avoid 
open  spots  as  much  as  you  can.  The  open 
is  all  right  in  summer,  but  seldom  in  cold 
weather.  In  erecting  your  tent,  first  peg 
down  the  four  corners,  then  put  your  ridge 
pole  in  place,  passing  through  the  sleeves 
a  foot  or  more.  Stretch  the  tent  along  the 
pole  and  tie  the  sleeves  tightly  with  the 
strings  attached  thereto.  Then  cut  four 
poles  about  twelve  feet  or  so  long,  with 
crotches  at  the  top  ends.  With  these  poles 
under  both  ends  of  your  ridge  pole,  proceed 
to  raise  the  tent,  until  the  four  corners  be- 
come somewhat  tight.  Your  poles  thus 
standing  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five, 
brace  tne  tent  both  ways  from  the  sides. 


If,  after  the  sides  are  toggled  out  and  the 
rest  of  the  bottom  pins  down  and  your  tent 
shows  any  sagging  or  uneveness,  by  shifting 
the  feet  of  the  poles  it  can  be  smoothed  out 
and  the  tent  made  as  smooth  as  a  board. 
I  never  carry  either  poles  or  pegs.  In  this 
wooden  country  a  few  minutes'  work  with 
your  axe  will  do  the  trick.  Such  poles  as 
described  above  are  always  out  of  the  way, 
and  no  guy  ropes  fore  and  aft  are  needed. 
Move  the  feet  of  the  poles  out  so  that  they 
brace  against  the  ends  of  your  ridge  pole, 
and  the  tent  is  then  braced  from  every  direc- 
tion. After  getting  up  the  tent,  procure  a 
small  log  about  seven  or  eight  inches  in 
diameter  and  place  it  about  six  and  a  half 
feet  from  the  back  end  of  the  tent  for  the 
foot  of  your  bed.  Fill  this  bed  space  with 
balsam  boughs.  If  you  cannot  get  balsam 
use  hemlock  or  the  best  that  is  to  be  procured. 
A  bough  bed  badly  made  is  a  miserable 
affair,  but  if  properly  laid,  is  a  pleasure  to 
sleep  on.  If  you  are  inexperienced  at  the 
business,  better  let  the  old  woodsman  in 
the  party  do  it.  After  the  bed  making  draw 
in  one  of  the  toboggans  up  along  the  side  of 
the  tent  adjoining  the  open  door,  and  on 
this  stow  your  provisions,  unless  it  is  better 
left  outside. 

We  next  take  the  stove  into  account.  It 
is  placed  with  its  door  even  with  the  centre 
of  the  tent  and  sideways  to  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  being  distant  about  eighteen  inches 
from  both  the  end  of  the  tent  and  the  bed. 
I  may  mention  here  that  the  stove  is  made 
of  stiff  sheet  iron,  eight  inches  by  twelve 
and  twenty-six  inches  long,  without  any 
holes  in  it,  so  that  it  will  hold  fire  a  long  time 
at  night.  The  pipes  are  four  inch,  ana  with 
an  elbow  lead  out  through  the  tin  in  the- 
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tent  wall.  I  use  no  stove  legs,  just  drive 
down  four  green  hardwood  pegs  under  the 
stove  about  where  the  legs  would  come. 
I  have  never  yet  had  these  pegs  burn,  and 
your  stove  sets  on  them  more  firmly  than 
upon  legs. 

Next  comes  the  floor  made  of  any  wood 
split  into  slabs  about  one  inch  thick,  and 
covering  all  that  part  of  the  tent  outside 
of  the  bed.  Behind  the  end  of  the  stove 
there  will  be  room  for  a  few  armfulls  of  good 
hardwood  and  pine.  There  is  also  room  for 
the  pots  and  pans  between  the  stove  and 
tent  wall.  Then  throw  some  sand  or  dirt 
in  on  the  bottom  of  your  stove.  If  it  is 
winter  and  you  can't  get  such  material  just 
lay  in  a  few  slabs  of  green  timber  about  an 
inch  thick  and  fire  up.  These  green  slabs 
will  protect  the  bottom  of  the  stove  until 
.enough  ashes  form  to  protect  it. 

Hang  a  small  pole  from  the  ridge  pole, 
about  four  or  five  inches  below  it,  on  this, 
when  coming  in  at  night,  hang  any  wet 
clothes  you  may  have  and  you  will  find  them 
both  dry  and  warm  in  the  morning. 

My  cooking  outfit  usually  consists  of  one 
good  sized  iron  frying  pan,  an  aluminum 
basin  and  three  pails  of  the  same,  all  fitting 
into  one  another.  The  cutlery  and  tea  cups 
will  go  in  the  smallest  pail  and  the  plates  in 
the  basin  under  the  pails.  I  take  also  a  fair 
sized  reflector,  for  baking  at  a  small  outside 
fire.  All  the  rest  of  the  cooking  can  be  done 
on  the  stove,  and  sometimes  the  baking  on 
a  pinch  alongside  the  stove.  If  you  have  a 
cook  who  can  manage  a  bean  hole,  give  him 
a  bean  kettle  and  let  him  at  it,  and  your 
beans  will  come  out  superior  to  any  other 
manner  of  cooking  them. 

For  three  men  of  us  all  told  I  have  five 
pairs  of  blankets  and  three  canvas  cloths 
about  the  length  of  my  toboggans,  to  use  in 


lacing  loads  on  the  toboggans  when  moving 
camp,  and  when  in  camp  to  spread  first  on 
the  boughs  in  making  up  our  beds. 

For  lighting  I  carry  wax  candles  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  lantern  and  oil  can.  They  are  not 
bulky  and  are  light.  Make  a  candlestick 
with  a  sharp  pointed  stick,  with  a  bit  of  birch 
bark  inserted  in  a  split  in  the  top.  Stick 
it  up  anywhere  and  you  have  light  for  an 
evening's  amusement  with  cards  or  anything 
else  you  desire  to  do  in  the  long  winter  even- 
ings. 

In  the  Fall  when  in  a  permanent  camp 
after  duck  or  deer  I  carry  an  oil  lantern  which 
can  be  hung  from  the  ridge  pole,  and  I  find 
a  flashlight  very  handy  for  dodging  about 
in  a  dark  night  outside. 

My  tool  outfit  consists  of  an  axe  each, 
one  large  for  chopping  wood,  and  two  small 
ones  so  that  when  pitching  the  tent  each 
man  can  have  a  tool  to  work  with,  also  an 
inch  auger,  a  file  and  whetstone,  with  such 
a  kit  you  can  travel  anywhere  through  the 
bush. 

This  style  of  camping  I  adhere  to  winter 
and  summer  in  a  general  way.  In  summer 
the  stove  is  omitted  from  the  outfit  and  its 
place  utilized  for  storing  grub  and  other 
purposes,  leaving  sleeping  room  for  five 
men,  a  fly  and  lighter  tent  of  silk  being 
brought  along,  in  place  of  the  winter  tent. 
Of  course  the  transportation  business  means 
canoes  and  packs  in  summer  and  fall  instead 
of  snow  shoes  and  toboggans  in  winter. 

As  for  grub,  I  always  go  on  plain  and  simple 
food.  One  is  of  course  governed  by  circum- 
stances, such  as  length  of  trip,  locality  ot 
supply  base  and  many  other  things,  so  much 
so  that  I  can  only  say,  take  such  grub  as 
you  think  you  may  need,  consistent  with 
weight  and  bulk.  Experience  gained  in  a 
few  trips  is  the  best  teacher  for  that. 


Editor,  ALONG  THE  TRAP  LINE:— 

Here  I  am  for  the  first  time  boys,  "hale 
jand  hearty"  as  any  country  chap  could  be, 
always  out  on  the  coldest  mornings  with 
nose,  feet  and  ears  freezing  to  follow  the 
trap  line.  The  cold,  however,  is  soon  for- 
gotten if  I  find  I  have  caught  anything. 
Success  of  this  kind  is  the  quickest  way  to 
warm  a  fellow  up.  I  have  read  of  fellows 
who  caught  their  first  skunk.  Do  I  remem- 
rer  my  own  experience?  Well,  I  should 
rather  say  so. 

One  night  before  dark  I  was  travelling 
around  with  a  No.  \lA  trap  on  my  shoulder 
when  I  came  upon  a  hole  in  the  ground.  I 
got  curious  and. set  my  trap.  Next  morning 
it  was  bitterly  cold  but  I  started  for  the  trap 
and  as  I  drew  near  the  sweet  rmell  of  skunk- 
was  borne  upon  the  breeze.  I  went  up  to 
my  trap  and  saw  a  pair  of  black  eyes  gleam- 
ing at  me.  I  was  prepared  and  had  an 
empty  sack  with  me.  I  approached  the 
skunk  and  with  a  stick  I  tried  to  force  him 
into  the  bag,  but  a  stinging  stream  shut  out 
my  gaze  and  I  found  myself  cocking  my  .22 


ritle  and — "Bang!",  one  short  stripe  skunk 
had  given  up  the  ghost.  I  was  only  twelve 
years  old  at  this  time.  As  for  my  clothes 
they  were  interred  in  the  back  potato  field. 
My  father  is  overseas  with  the  104th  Battal- 
ion.   If  I  see  this  in  print  I  may  come  again. 

Yours  truly, 

Harcourt,  N.B.  Eddie  McDonald. 

Saskatchewan  permits  the  trapping  of 
muskrats  and  otter  anywhere  in  the  Province, 
between  Nov.  1st  and  April  30th. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Shubert,  Pres.  of  A.  B.  Shubert, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  in  an  article  on  "Women 
Creators  of  Fashions  in  Furs,"  says  that  so 
long  as  the  animal  scarf  remains  fashionable 
high  prices  will  prevail  for  the  skins  of  all 
kinds  of  foxes,  fisher  and  the  soft  furred 
Northern  coyotes  with  the  head  attached. 
With  foxes  in  strong  demand  and  coyotes, 
the  imitation,  a  close  second  trappers  will 
obtain  very  high  prices  for  their  collections 
of  these  articles. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND  BANKS  INEXHAUSTIBLE 
FOOD  RESOURCES  COULD  FEED 
GREAT  BRITAIN 


f^The  movement  in  Canada  for  supplying  fish 
rations  to  the  soldiers  on  the  western  front,  with 
which  General  Sir  Sam  Hughes  was  actively 
identified,  and  which  has  recently  resulted 
in  an  order  for  a  million  and  a  half  pounds 
of  frozen  fresh  fish  per  week,  is  directing 
the  attention  of  capitalists  to  the  possibilities 
of  utilizing  the  fishery  resources  of  Newfound- 
land in  the  same  way  and  also  in  utilizing  the 
colony  as  a  basis  for  a  permanent  fish  supply 
for  the  British  Isles.  Food  economists  and 
other  experts  are  warning  the  world  that 
one  outcome  of  the  war  will  be  the  reduction 
of  the  visible  number  of  meat-supplying  ani- 
mals so  greatly  that  for  many  years  to  come 
meats  will  be  a  luxury  to  be  enjoyed  only 
by  the  wealthy,  and  that  one  of  the  staple 
foods  of  the  poorer  classes  will  have  to  be 
fish.  Even  with  the  latter  edible,  moreover, 
it  is  contended  that  the  supply  will  be  small 
and  the  price  very  great,  unless  adequate 
measures  are  taken  in  the  meantime  to  pro- 
vide for  the  new  conditions  that  will  have  to 
be  faced  after  the  war  is  ended. 

To-day  the  British  fishery  trade  is  com- 
pletely disorganized  as  a  result  of  the  struggle. 
Vast  numbers  of  "trawlers"  and  "drifters," 
two  of  the  principal  types  of  English  fishing 
vessels,  have  been  commandeered  by  the 
Admiralty  for  various  naval  purposes,  and 
their  crews  have  gone  with  them  as  well, 
so  that  the  British  fishing  industry  may  be 
regarded  as  virtually  non-existent  at  the 
present  time.  Even  when  the  war  ends  it 
will  take  seven  years  to  restore  things  to 
their  former  condition  and  to  make  the  North 
Sea  fishing  grounds  usable  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  wrecks  that  will  have  been  sunk 
by  German  submarines,  because  the  nets  are 
dragged  through  these  areas  by  fishing  ves- 
sels and  would  be  utterly  destroyed  if  they 
jcame  in  contact  with  any  of  these  submerged 
craft. 

Britain's  Supply  Stopped. 

The  United  Kingdom  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  fish  brought  in  by  the  steam  trawlers, 
the  inshore  line  fishermen  providing  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  the  total  fish 
supply.  These  steam  trawlers  fish  all  round 
the  British  coast,  but  the  most  frequented 
fishing  ground  is  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  in 
the  North  Sea.  A  certain  number,  how- 
ever, of  large  deep-sea  trawlers  go  to  more 
distant  grounds,  off  Iceland  and  Morocco, 
and  to  the  Bareints  Sea,  of  which  the  White 
Sea  forms  a  part.  These  trawlers  bring 
in  about  100  tons  of  fish  in  three  weeks' 
round  voyage  from  the  White  Sea. 

Before  the  war,  the  supply  of  fish  brought 
in  by  the  British  trawlers  was  supplemented 
by  large  quantities  landed  by  foreign  fishing 
boats,  German,  Belgian,  Danish,  etc.,  at 
different  British  ports,  notably  at  Aberdeen 
and  Grimsby.    Now  that  source  of  supply 


has  been  stopped  entirely.  A  great  many 
German  trawlers,  for  instance,  used  to  land 
Icelandic  fish  in  Aberdeen  for  the  London 
market,  and  in  addition-  there  was  the  fish 
landed  there  by  the  Scotch  trawlers  fishing 
on  those  grounds.  Altogether  from  600  to 
700  tons  a  day  were  landed  in  Aberdeen  of 
Icelandic  fish.  Now  there  is  only  an  occa- 
sional boat.  The  same  thing  has  taken  place 
at  Grimsby,  where  the  large  supplies  brought 
in  by  the  foreign  trawlers  from  the  Dogger 
Bank  and  elsewhere,  have  come  to  an  end. 
Besides  this,  most  of  the  British  trawlers 
have  been  taken  for  mine  sweeping,  and 
fishing  is  only  allowed  in  very  restricted 
areas,  so  that  the  amount  of  fish  brought  in 
now  is  very  small,  indeed,  compared  with 
what  was  brought  in  before  the  war. 

Newfoundland  Fish  Available. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  shortage  should 
not  be  made  good  in  large  measure  from 
Newfoundland.  All  that  is  needed  is  the 
means  for  collecting  and  transporting  the 
fish.  Newfoundland,  it  is  true,  is  somewhat 
farther  off.  It  is  about  1,750  miles  from 
Grimsby  to  the  fishing  grounds  in  the  White 
Sea,  but  it  is  only  1,840  miles  from  Fleet- 
wood to  Sandwich  Bay,  and  about  1,900 
miles  to  St.  John's;  and  whilst  to  the  edge 
of  the  Grand  Bank  it  is  not  more  than  1,700 
miles,  about  the  same  distance  as  from 
Grimsby  to  the  White  Sea.  And  Newfound- 
land has  this  advantage  over  the  White  Sea 
grounds,  that  it  has  a  large  fishing  popula- 
tion, so  that  if  cold  storage  plants  were  pro- 
vided at  suitable  points  round  the  coast,  and 
rapid  fish  carriers  put  on,  they  ought  to  bring 
the  fish  over  in  quite  as  good,  if  not  in  better 
condition,  than  that  brought  by  the  White 
Sea  and  Icelandic  trawlers,  which  have  to 
do  the  catching  as  well  as  the  carrying  of  the 
fish. 

Small  fish  carriers,  provided  with  ice, 
could  visit  the  fishing  grounds  and  collect 
the  fish  from  the  fishing  fleet,  just  as  is  done 
in  the  North  Sea.  But  these  small  fish/ 
carriers  instead  of  being  worked  with  steam, 
might  be  built  of  wood  and  fitted  with  in- 
ternal combustion  engines  as  in  the  Scandin- 
avian countries.  They  would  cost  less  to 
build  and  would  be  cheaper  and  easier  to  oper- 
ate. The  report  of  the  North  Sea  Fisheries 
Commission  says:  "In  Great  Britain  the 
form  of  power  has  been  steam,,  while  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  has  been  freely  adopted. 
The  latter  form  suited  countries  whose  econ- 
omic organization  is  less  based  on  coal  than 
ours,  and  whose  fisheries  are  carried  on  in 
more  sheltered  waters  than  ours."  This  re- 
mark applies  exactly  to  Newfoundland,  where 
the  sheltered  waters  and  the  general  fishery 
conditions  are  very  similar  to  those  in  Nor- 
way. 
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PREMIUMS  FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

We  are  desirous  of  adding  1000  new  subscriptions  to  our  lists  and  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  we  make  the  following  generous  offers. 


For  One  New  Subscription 

A  single  action,  raised  pillar,  rivetted 
brass  reel  with  click,  80  yds.;  A  Standard 
waterproof  Bass  Line,  10  yds.;  A  Mackerel 
waterproof  line,  25  feet;  A  Kelso  Pearl 
Spoon  Bait;  A  Sullivan  Hook  and  Reel 
Guard;  A  Williams'  Battery  Switch;  A 
Finger  Grip  for  fishing  rods;  A  Fish  Hook 
for  Frog  Bait;  Two  Rubber  Grips  for  fish- 
ing rods;  A  Matchless  Cigar  Lighter. 


For  Two  New  Subscriptions 
A  Betzler  &  Wilson  Fountain  Pen;  A 
copy  of  "Radford's  Garages  and  How  to 
Build  Them";  A  Vest  Pocket  Flashlight; 
A  Stag  Brand  Landing  Ring;  A  copy  of 
Deadfalls  and  Snares,  a  book  of  instruction 
for  trappers  about  these  and  other  home 
made  traps;  A  Copy  of  Canadian  Wilds, 
tells  about  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Nor- 
thern Indians  and  their  modes  of  hunting, 
trapping,  etc.;  A  Copy  of  Steel  Traps, 
describes  the  various  makes,  and  tells  how 
to  use  them,  also  chapters  on  care  of  pelts; 
A  copy  of  Camp  and  Trail  Methods;  A  copy 
of  Science  of  Fishing;  A  copy  of  Fox  Trap- 
ping— Tells  how  to  trap,  snare,  poison  and 
shoot;  A  copy  of  Mink  Trapping — Gives 
many  methods  of  trapping;  A  copy  of  Wolf 
and  Coyote  Trapping;  A  copy  of  Science  of 
Trapping — Describes  the  Fur  bearing 
animals,  their  nature,  habits  and  distribu- 
tion with  practical  methods  of  their 
capture;  A  copy  of  Fur  Farming — A  book 
of  information  on  raising  Furbearing  ani- 
mals, telling  all  about  enclosures,  breeding 
feeding,  habits,  care,  etc.;  A  Grease  Gun 
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Reel;  A  Pair  of  Elliott's  Ear  Protectors  for 
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manufactured  by  Canadian  Electric  No- 
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Wooden  Ships  Economical. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say:  "The  inven- 
tion of  the  internal  combustion  engine  has 
made  it  possible  to  furnish  vessels  with  en- 
gines of  a  lower  power  and  more  economical 
in  working  expenses  than  the  ordinary  mar- 
ine steam  engine.  Such  engines  have  been 
fitted  in  great  numbers  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries  into  fishing  vessels  of  the  size  of 
our  second-class  boats,  i.e.,  18  to  20  foot 
keel,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  boats 
equal  to  our  smaller  first-class  boats  i.e., 
with  the  keel  from  30  to  45  feet  long." 

There  is  no  reason  why  boats  of  this  size, 
and  boats  a  good  deal  bigger,  should  not 
be  built  equally  well  in  Newfoundland,  and 
would  be  both  cheaper  to  build  and  to  keep 
in  repair  than  steel  dt  iron  boats.  Mr.  A. 
M.  Duggie,  a  Nairn  fisherman,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  committee,  comparing  steel 
with  wooden  boats,  said:  "We  find  that  a 
great  expenditure  is  required  to  keep  them 
(i.e.,  steel)  boats  up,  in  comparison  with  the 
wooden  boats,  because  every  time  you  do  them 
up  you  have  got  to  put  them  on  the  dock, 
whereas  you  could  put  the  wooden  boat  on 
the  sandy  beach."  In  Newfoundland,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  wood,  and  where  nearly 
all  the  fishermen  are  expert  boat-builders, 
they  could  both  build  and  repair  their  boats 
themselves. 

Fishermen  Scarce. 

The  war  has  brought  about  a  radical 
change  in  the  British  fisheries,  and  a  great 
scarcity  of  fish.  This  has  been  intensiiied 
by  the  adoption  of  compulsory  service,  there 
being  fewer  fishermen  to  catch  fish,  which 
will  soon  be  too  dear  for  any  but  the  well- 
to-do.  That  is  a  serious  state  of  affairs,  and 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  remedy  it  con- 
sistently with  naval  defence.  But  fish  can- 
not be  got  without  men,  and  without  boats, 
and  both  are  wanted  for  sterner  work.  The 
only  way  to  get  fish  now  is  to  bring  it  in 
from  outside  sources,  and  efforts  have  been 
made  for  the  last  two  years  to  show  that  it 
can  be  got  from  Newfoundland,  and  to  de- 
vise some  means  of  getting  it. 

During  the  Napoleonic  wars,  when -food 
was  very  dear,  people  had  to  live  largely 
upon  fish,  the  thriftiest  and  cheapest  food 
there  is;  and  for  other  reasons,  besides  those 
of  economy,  the  statesmen  of  that  day  did 
all  they  could  to  bring  it  into  general  use. 
A  story  is  told  of  how  Admiral  Rodney 
was  dining  one  day  with  the  Prince  Reg- 
ent, and  a  dish  of  herrings  was  on  the  table. 
"Ah,  your  Royal  Highness,"  said  he,  "I 
would  that  herrings  could  be  on  every  table 
in  the  Kingdom.  It  would  double  the  num- 
ber of  men  for  his  Majesty's  navy."  "We 
must  see  what  can  be  done,"  said  the  Prince, 
"and  we  will  call  them  'Rodneys',"  and  so 
for  some  time  herrings  were  known  as  Rod- 
neys. 

Fisheries  Crippled. 
During  the  present  war  the  navy  is  just 
as  important  and  the  price  of  food  just  as 
high  as  it  was  then,  but  the  altered  methods 
of  naval  warfare  have  prevented  the  same  use 
being  made  of  fish;  indeed,  in  great  measure 
they  have  stopped  the  use  of  it  altogether. 
The  fisheries  were  crippled  from  the  very 
start,  the  greatest  number  of  the  fishermen 
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and  of  the  fishing  boats  being  taken  for  mine- 
sweeping  and  other  naval  uses,  and  fishing 
being  prohibited  except  in  certain  restricted 
areas.  The  average  quantity  of  fish  sent 
daily  to  Billingsgate  Market  soon  fell  from 
over  1,000  to  about  three  hundred  tons,  and 
on  some  days  it  was  less  than  that.  This 
gives  some  idea  of  the  diminution  of  the 
catch;  for  if  there  is  a  shortage  at  Billings- 
gate there  is  sure  to  be  a  greater  shortage 
elsewhere.  The  rich  can  still  buy  fish,  though 
at  enhanced  prices,  but  it  has  passed  quite  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  poor,  who  are  suffering 
much  distress  from  the  loss  of  this  cheap 
form  of  food,  upon  which  in  normal  times 
they  so  greatly  rely.  No  organized  attempt, 
however,  has  yet  been  made  to  obtain  it 
from  sources  other  than  those  usually  drawn 
upon. 

No  such  sources,  at  first  sight,  seemed 
available;  moreover,  it  seemed,  the  predica- 
ment in  which  the  British  fishing  interests 
were  placed  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
would  bring  into  existence  an  outside  com- 
petition, which,  after  the  war,  might  con- 
ceivably operate  to  the  detriment  of  a  great 
national  industry,  and  of  the  fishermen  who 
have  been  doing  such  magnificent  work  in 
guarding  the  narrow  seas.  But  as  the  war 
has  dragged  on  month  after  month,  and 
more  men  and  more  boats  have  been  taken 
for  the  navy,  the  supply  of  fish  has  dwindled 
so  much  and  has  become  so  uncertain  that 
these  considerations  have  lost  their  weight. 
In  every  branch  of  industry  vested  interests 
have  been  swept  aside,  have  had  to  give  way 
to  the  greater  interests  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  and  in  no  industries  are  national  in- 
terests so  paramount  as  in  those  which  have 
to  do  with  the  production  and  supply  of  food. 
Hunger  is  the  greatest  of  all  over-ruling 
forces. 

Government  May  Take  Control. 

The  London  Evening  News,  of  Aug.  3rd 
last,  outlines  in  a  few  words  the  present 
condition  of  the  fish  trade:  "Scarcity  of 
supply,  shortage  of  labor  and  difficulties  of 
transport  mainly  contribute  towards  the 
record  price  at  present  paid  for  fish  of  all 
descriptions."  In  Germany  the  value  has 
been  recognized  from  the  first.  The  Baltic 
fisheries  were  early  placed  under  Govern- 
ment supervision  and  potatoes  are  only  sold 
if  with  so  many  potatoes  are  taken  so  many 
herrings.  So,  too,  in  Austria;  the  fisheries 
of  the  Adriatic  have  been  taken  charge  of 
by  the  Government,  and  fish  is  being  sent 
all  over  Austria-Hungary  to  relieve  the 
pressure  upon  meat.  Similar  steps  may 
yet  have  to  be  taken  in  England  should 
foodstuffs  continue  to  rise  in  price  in  the 
way  they  have  been  doing  lately.  It  was 
von  Moltke  who  said  that  an  army  depends 
upon  its  stomach — a  nation  certainly  does, 
and  effective  organization  of  food  is  as  es- 
sential to  success  as  organization  of  muni- 
tions. Indeed,  food  may  almost  be  said 
to  be  a  branch  of  munitions. 

The  British  Government  have  acquired 
control  of  meat,  of  flour,  of  sugar  and  of 
various  other  commodities.  They  may  have 
to  do  the  same  with  fish.  They  have  brought 
the  Norwegian  catch  to  keep  it  from  feed- 
ing the  enemy;  might  it  not  be  possible  to 
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organize  our  own  fisheries  at  home  and  over- 
seas, to  feed  ourselves?  Fish,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  is  in  a  totally  different  posi- 
tion to  meat.  Long  before  the  war  the  im- 
portation of  immense  and  regular  supplies 
of  chilled  and  frozen  meat  had  become  an 
established,  and,  indeed,  a  dominating  factor 
in  the  British  meat  market.  There  is  no 
existing  trade  of  that  kind  in  fish,  and  to 
arrange  as  an  untried  experiment  for  the 
acquisition  and  distribution  of  immense  quan- 
tities of  fresh  fish  in  the  midst  of  the  over- 
whelming difficulties  and  uncertainties  of 
the  war,  is  a  problem  of  a  very  different  kind, 
and  one  which  is  naturally  faced  with  con- 
siderable hesitation. 

But,  as  the  war  goes  on  the  food  question 
is  becoming  increasingly  urgent,  and  the 
opinion  is  steadily  growing  that  every  avail- 
able source  of  food  supply  should  be  drawn 
upon;  that  more  difficulties  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way;  that  if  the  food 
is  there  the  difficulties  should  and  must  be 
overcome.  If  Germany  had  access  to  such 
a  source  of  supply  as  is  contained  in  the  New- 
foundland waters,  would  she  leave  it  un- 
organized? Fish,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
ranks  very  high  in  food  value.  In  the  Times 
resume  of  Britain's  food  resources  published 
immediately  before  the  war,  in  June,  1914, 
it  was  stated  that  fish  affords  more  nutri- 
ment for  a  given  sum  than  any  other  kind 
of  food.  It  is  cheap  as  well  as  nutritious 
and  its  present  high  price  is  causing  more 
suffering  amongst  the  poor  than  the  high 
price  of  meat.  There  are  hundreds  of  fam- 
ilies in  Wales,  and  in  Manchester,  Bradford, 
and  the  other  great  manufacturing  cities 
of  the  North  of  England,  to  whom  a  supper 
of  chipped  potatoes  and  fish  used  to  be  an 
important  item.  Now  they  have  to  go  with- 
out it. 

ft  was  pointed  out  at  a  meeting  held  last 
year  of  the  representatives  of  the  various 
fishery  interests  that  one  great  danger  is  that 
if  the  supply  of  fish  ceases  the  system  of 
distribution  will  cease  with  it,  owing  to  the 
ruin  of  the  small  fish  dealers,  and  that  when 
the  war  is  over  it  will  be  impossible  to  re- 
sume fishing  in  the  old  way  for  some  time 
afterwards  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
means  of  distribution,  which  it  will  take  years 
toj|reorganize.  It  was  stated  at  the  same 
meeting  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  small  fish 
shops  had  already  been  closed,  and  that 
90  per  cent,  would  be  closed  in  another  six 
months.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  that  pre- 
diction has  not  quite  come  true,  but  things 
are  certainly  bad  enough.  That  is  why 
those  interested  in  the  fish  trade  are  now 
anxious  that  fish  should  be  brought  in  from 
wherever  it  can  be  obtained — to  keep  the 
small  fish  dealers  going — that  is  far  more 
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important  than  any  question  of  the  effect 
which,   outside   competition    may  possifly 
have  upon  the  industry  after  the  war. 
Prices  Are  High- 

The  manager  of  Messrs.  Isaacs,  the  firm 
which  owns  so  many  fish  shops  all  over  Lon- 
don, in  an  interview  published  in  the  Even- 
ing News  on  Aug.  3rd  last,  said  that  if  the 
poor  could  be  suppled  as  they  used  to  be  by 
fish  taken  away  in  small  quantities  by  the 
costermongers  it  would  help  a  great  deal, 
but  the  costermongers,  he  said,  had  dis- 
appeared. He  gave  a  comparison  of  prices 
before  and  after  the  war,  which  shows  how 
immense  the  rise  has  been,  a  great  deal  more 
in  proportion  than  that  of  any  other  kind 
_of  food.  Haddock,  for  instance,  has  risen 
from  2s  a  stone  to  4s  and  4s  6d.  Skate 
from  3s  to  7s  a  stone.  Salmon  from  Is  8d 
per  pound  to  2s  8d.  Halibut,  soles,  plaice 
and  other  Hat  fish,  have  all  gone  up  pro- 
portionately. 

How  great  an  effect  such  a  rise  in  price 
must  have  upon  the  general  cost  of  living 
may  be  estimated  from  the  huge  quantity 
of  fish  consumed  in  normal  times.  In  1913 
it  reached  a  total  of  nearly  25,000,000  quin- 
tals, v  ith  a  value  ol  some  14,000,000  pounds, 
the  number  of  men  employed  being  over 
100,000,  whilst  a  great  many  more  were 
employed  in  the  subsidiary  trades,  as  sales- 
men, fishmongers,  fish  porters,  ice  manu- 
facturers, etc.,  the  total  annual  value  of  the 
British  fisheries,  including  these  trades,  be- 
ing close  upon  30,000,000  pounds.  The 
annual  amount  landed  at  Grimsby  alone 
before  the  war,  was  3,800,000  quintals.  On 
normal  days  between  700  and  800  tons  were 
landed  and  the  ice  manufacturers  turned  out 
yearly  as  much  as  200,000  tons  of  ice.  Messrs. 
Isaacs  mentioned  incidentally  the  great  in- 
convenience caused  by  the  shortage  of  ice. 
In  Newfoundland,  of  course,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  about  the  ice  any  more  than 
there  is  in  Norway,  though  the  proper  stor- 
age of  ice  would  have  to  be  arranged  for. 
What  is  needed  to  give  work  to  all  these 
people  is  frequent  supplies  of  the  cheaper 
kinds  ot  fish.  Such  supplies,  it  is  believed, 
could  be  obtained  from  Newfoundland  all 
the  year  round  in  the  form  of  cod,  hake, 
haddock,  halibut,  herring,  salmon,  flatfish, 
and  tuna,  or  horse-mackerel.  It  is  con- 
fidently expected  that  arrangements  can  be 
made  whereby  from  200  to  300  tons  of  iced 
fish  can  be  collected  in  refrigerators  at  con- 
venient points  on  the  Newfoundland  sea- 
board, and  sent  to  England  every  week  of 
the  year,  thus  providing  a  new  and  certain  - 
market  for  the  products  of  the  Newfound- 
land fishery,  and  helping  to  stimulate  trade 
between  the  two  countries  to  an  extent  not 
otherwise  possible. 


A  correspondent  writes  that  partridge 
shooting  in  New  Brunswick  was  not  a  success 
this  fall  one  of  the  reasons  given  being  that 
automobiles  had  made  it  easy  for  sportsmen 
to  reach  the  haunts  of  the  partridge  and  to 
shoot  down  these  birds  with  ease  from  the 
cars.  In  some  sections  the  partridges  are 
reported  as  scarcer  this  year  than  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 
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The  Camper's  Own  Book 
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This  is  that  BIG  little  book  of  the  open — America's  n^w 
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By  CHARLES  STEDMAN  HANKS  "NIBLICK." 

x  &        Author  of  "Hints  to  Golfers" 

A  practical  handbook  for  the  woods,  founded  on  many  camping  trips  with  a  varied  assortment  of 
guides  and  after  many  kinds  of  game  and  fish.  The  veteran  sportsman  as  well  as  the  neophyte  will  read  the 
book  with  pleasure  and  profit.    It  takes  up  camp  cooking,  outfit,  illness  in  camp,  shooting,  fishing,  trapping 


and  general  woodcraft. 

There  are  cross-headings  for  each  topic,  and  in  addition  there  are  conspicuous  running  head-lines  giving 
the  subjects  of  each  page.  The  index  is  also  full  and  definite;  moreover  the  chapters  classify  the  information 
in  exactly  the  way  the  sportsmen  is  apt  to  need  it.  The  book  is  the  size  and  shape  to  slip  conveniently  into  the 
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"A  valuable  manual  of  every  phase  of  out-door  life.  Offers  a  thousand  and  one  suggestions." 
— Boston  Transcript. 

"A  complete  encyclopedia  of  the  requisites  for  camping,  practical  and  helpful,  and  should 
drive  all  who  can  get  there  to  the  woods." — N.  Y.  Sun. 

CONTENTS: 

Preliminary  Canter  Some  Lake  Fish  that  Played  with  Me 

The  Man  Behind  the  Gun  Some  Deer  that  I  Have  Met 

The  Wangan  Some  Moose  that  I  Know  About 

Camps  and  Camp  Fires  Some  Geese  and  Ducks  that  Flew  Away 

Camp  Cooking  Some  Partridges  that  Taught  Me  a  Thing  or  Two  , 

What  to  Do  if  Lost  in  the  Woods  Some  of  the  Pleasures  of  Trapping 

Some  Trout  that  taught  me  something  about  Angling  Some  Suggestions  About  Camping  Out 

Some  Black  Bass,  Sir,  thai  1  Didn't  Get  Some  Remedies  for  Sickness  or  Accidents  in  Camp. 

With  52  Illustrations  in  Tint  8vo.  $1.62  Prepaid 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  Limited 

WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


IN  the  summer  season  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick  is  a  happy  land,  where 
the  sunny  hours  speed  away  on  the  feet 
of  delightful  dreams.  In  the  fall  she  is  lovely 
in  her  rich  dress  of  brown;  and  in  the  winter, 
when  she  is  arrayed  in  her  robe  of  virgin 
whiteness,  she  is  fair  and  charming;  and  if 
she  is  then  cold,  her  admirers  do  not  feel  that 
her  chillness  is  a  dullness  of  heart. 

This  favorite  Canadian  haunt  is  preem- 
inently a  land  of  the  holiday-maker  and 
-  ■  ■  ■ ' 1  1     ■  ■     ^ 1  — u — 1  '—- — — 


the  popular  Canadian  Pacific  Algonquin 
Hotel,  and  many  other  seaside  places  are 
loved  haunts  of  the  bather  and  outdoor  game 
player  during  the  holiday  season  of  June, 
July,  August  and  September.  No  sooner 
have  the  summer  holiday  folks  and  fishermen 
left  the  province  than  the  hunters  of  the  big 
game  take  their  places,  for  at  the  opening 
of  the  big  game  season  large  numbers  oi 
hunters  of  both  sexes  appear  with  their  guns 
amidst  the  thick  forests  of  the  land.  New 
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Postal  Hotel  Company  -  Proprietors 


The  Most  modern  and  home 
hostelry  in  Detroit. 
Located  in  the  centre  of  the  shop- 
ping district  and  within  short  walk- 
ing distance  of  all  the  theatres. 
Come  where  YOU  will  be  properly 
taken  care  of  at 

REASONABLE  RATES — 
$1.50  and  up,  European. 

Finest  musical  program  in  the  city:  dancing  every 
evening.    YOU  will  have  MY  personal  attention. 

GRIS  WOLD  ST.  and  GRAND  RIVER  AVE. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

Fred  Postal,  Pres.      -    Chas.  L.  Postal,  Sec'y. 


HOTEL  LENOX 

North  St.,  at  Delaware  Ave. 
BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


A  modern,  fireproof  and  distinctive  hotel  of 
250  all  outside  rooms.  Excels  in  Equipment, 
cuisine  and  service. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN— $1.50  per  day  and  up. 

"FAR  FROM  A  BIG  CITY'S  NOISE, 

CLOSE  TO  A  BIG  CITY'S  JBUSINESS" 
Write  for  complimentary  "Guide  of  Buffalo  and  Niagara 
_  Falls. 

C.  A.  MINER,     -     -     Managing  Director 


New  HOTEL  TULLER 

MICHIGAN 

Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.  Take 
Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single,  $2.50  Up  Double 
200  2.00    "        3.00  ,r  " 

100  2.50    "        4.00  "  " 

100     "         "        "3.00  to  5.00"  4. 

Total  600  Outside  Roams 
ALL  ABSOLUTELY  QUIET 


Two  Floors — Agents' 
Sample  Rooms 


New  Unique  Cafes 
and  Cabaret  Excellente 
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Canadian  provinces  for  big  game  hunting. 
Moose,  caribou  and  deer  are  plentiful  in  this 
region. 

A  magnificent  specimen  of  big  game  is 
the  moose.  When  fully  grown  he  weighs 
over  1,000  lbs.  His  massive  antlers  are  long 
and  generally  average  six  feet  in  width.  He 
may  be  found  in  twelve  of  the  fifteen  counties 
of  the  province.  It  is  only  the  hunting  folks 
and  the  wary  guides  who  know  how  to  hunt 
the  moose.  There  is  the  "calling"  done 
early  in  the  season,  and  the  "still  hunting" 
done  later  on — in  the  cold  weather.  In  Sep- 
tember and  October  the  moose  is  often  sur- 
prised and  shot  wading  in  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  feasting  on  the  roots  of  water  plants. 
While  pursuing  the  moose,  the  hunter  can 
distinguish  between  the  tracks  of  the  male 
and  the  female,  for  the  male  leaves  round 
tracks  and  those  of  the  female  are  somewhat 
pointed.  Frederic  ton,  Havelock,  Newcastle, 
Bathurst,  Gampbellton  and  Perth  are  good 
starting  points. 

A  graceful  antlered  monarch  of  New  Bruns- 
wick is  the  caribou.  He  weighs  about  600 
lbs.  on  an  average.  It  is  a  delightful  sight 
to  watch  him  stride  at  a  walking  rate,  or  trot, 
or  gallop  over  the  country.  A  full  grown 
caribou  stands  from  four  and  a  half  to  five 
feet  in  height.  Of  this  animal  there  are  two 
varieties,  the  woodland  and  the  barren  ground 
species.  The  woodland  is  somewhat  taller 
than  the  other  and  its  color  is  darker  about 
the  body,  but  the  horns  are  lighter.  It  is 
generally  found  in  herds  of  about  half  a  dozen. 
The  barren  ground  caribou  travels  in  large 
herds,  and  its  coat  is  light.  This  kind  is 
noted  for  its  migratory  habits.  In  New 
Brunswick  the  places^ where  the  hunters  are 


likely  to  achieve  the  best  results  are  North 
West  Miramichi,  Restigouche,  Upsalquitch, 
Nepisiguit,  and  Tobique  Rivers.  The  start- 
ing points  for  these  areas  are  Newcastle, 
Campbellton,  Bathurst,  Chatham  and  Perth, 
all  of  which  are  reached  by  the  Edmundston 
Branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacifir. 

There  are  few  localities  in^Xew  Brunswick 
where  a  deer  may  not  be  located.  Like  the 
moose  arid  the  caribou  he  gives  those  who 
follow  him  an  interesting  and  pleasant  sport. 

Sportsmen  desirous  of  hunting  the  big 
game  of  New  Brunswick  may  secure  good 
accommodation  at  the  homes  of  their  guides. 
Good  hotels  and  boarding  houses  are  also 
available. 

The  season  for  the  hunting  of  the  moose, 
caribou,  and  deer  opens  on  September  15th 
and  continues  to  November  30th.  Shooting 
on  Sunday  is  prohibited  by  law.  Non-resi- 
dent hunters  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
licensed  guide.  The  license  to  kill  one  bull 
moose,  one  bull  caribou,  and  two  deer  cost 
bona  fide  resident  of  the  province  $3  and  non- 
resident $50.  Hunting  with  hounds  is  for- 
bidden. 

This  year  the  opening  of  the  big  game  sea- 
son was  marked  by  the  exhibition  for  sale  on 
St.  John  market  of  moose  and  deer  meat. 
In  recent  times  there  has  been  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  number  of  males  amongst 
the  larger  New  Brunswick  game,  and  the 
people  are  becoming  alive  to  the  necessity 
for  being  more  careful.  Indiscriminate  shoot- 
ing is  being  checked  to  some  extent  at  all 
events,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
sale  of  the  meat  of  big  game  on  the  markets 
should  be  stopped  to  discourage  the  hunter 
who  hunts  for  the  purpose  of  making  money. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  GAME  LAWS 

PROHIBITION  OF  THE  SALE  OF  GAME 
BY  SEVERAL  PROVINCES 


That  the  trend  of  game  protective  legisla- 
tion throughout  Canada  is  distinctly  toward 
restricting,  and  ultimately  prohibiting  the 
operations  of  market  hunters,  is  clearly  mani- 
fested by  recent  amendments  to  the  game 
laws  of  Ontario,  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 
In  Ontario  the  sale  of  water-fowl  and  of  quail 
partridge,  woodcock  and  snipe  is  prohibited 
until  the  autumn  of  1917.  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan  have  gone  much  farther  and 
the  effect  of  their  present  laws  is  to  prohibit 
the  open  sale  of  practically  all  game  in  any 
season  of  the  yean. 

The  market  hunter  is  the  recognized  guer- 
rilla of  destruction  with  regard  to  wild  life^ 
and  the  traffic  in  dead  game  is  responsible 
for  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  slaughter 


For  building  bungalows  and  cabins  in  the 
woods,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  use  logs 
with  the  bark  attached.  By  cutting  the 
logs  in  the  fall  or  winter,  they  will  be  found 
to  have  the  bark  most  closely  adhered.  Bark 
peels  most  readily  during  the  spring  and 


that  has  reduced  the  game  birds  of  North 
America  to  a  mere  remnant  of  their  former 
abundance.  Nearly  all  the  provinces  of 
Canada  have  placed  restrictions  upon  the 
market  gunner,  by  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
game  entirely,  or  during  certain  seasons. 
Unfortunately,  in  most  instances,  such  laws 
have  been  enacted  only  as  an  extreme  resort 
to  protect  depleted  species  from  virtual  ex- 
tinction. In  view  of  the  disastrous  and 
inevitable  results  of  allowing  the  market 
hunter  to  carry  on  his  destructive  occupa- 
tion, the  logical  procedure  is  to  anticipate  and 
prevent  the  result  by  prohibiting  market 
gunning  before  it  has  succeeded  in  reducing 
our  splendid  resources  of  wild  life  to  the 
verge  of  extinction. 


early  summer  season,  when  the  trees  make 
their  most  rapid  growth.  At  that  time  the 
cambium,  the  soft,  tender  layer  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood,  is  most  active,  and  facili- 
tates the  separation  of  the  bark  from  the 
wood. 
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THE 


CHATEAU  FRONTENAC 


SKI-ING  TO  HAPPINESS 

It  is  easilyfdone— Among  the  innumerable  snow-covered  hills  in  and  around 
quaint  old  Quebec.  There  is  nothing  like  the  rush  through  the  crisp  winter 
and  the  tense  excitement  of  the  jump  and  the  delightful  relaxation  as  the 
blood  tingles  merrily  through  your  veins.  Then  you  can  go  tobogganing,  on  Duf- 
fer111 l  errace,  Snowshoeing,  Sleighing  and  Bob-sleighing,  and  come  home  to 
the  solid  comfort  of  a  fine  Hotel.  The  Chateau  Frontenac  is  the  centre  of  the 
gay  social  life  of  old  Quebec. 

For  booklet  and  information,  apply  to  any  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Agent,  or  Manager, 
Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec. 

F.L.  HUTCHISON 

Manager  in  Chief 
of  Hotels, 
Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 
MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 


  The   • 

Double  Track  Route 

WINTER  TOURS  TO 

CALIFORNIA 

and  all  Pacific  Coast  Points. 

FLORIDA,   TEXAS,  NEW   ORLEANS,  ETC. 

Winter  Tours  Tickets  now  on  sale.       Stop  over  privilege  allowed. 
Apply  to  any  Agent  of  the  Company  for  particulars. 

G.  T.  BELL,  W.  S.  COOKSON, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  General  Passenger  Agent 

Montreal.  Montreal. 


Grand  I  international  Handicap  Shoot,  St.  Thomas 
Dec.  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8. 

FIRST  DAY,  MONDAY,  DEC.  4TH. 

Afdark,  cloudy  day  greeted  the  big  throng  of  trap 
shooters  from  every  nook  and  hamlet  on  the  continent 
for  the  opening  of  the  grand  international  handicap 
shooting  tournament  held  by  the  St.  Thomas  Gun  Club 
at  the  Driving  Park  traps. 

Conditions  were  none  too  good  for  the  smashing 
of  the  wary  clay  targets,  which  are  elusive  enough  on 
a  bright  sunny  day,  let  alone  trying  to  find  them 
against  a  cloudy  sky  for  a  background.  Despite  this 
however,  there  were  no  end  of  remarkable  high  scores 
registered  when  the  tabulator  ended  his  day. 

Amateurs  Good. 

Frank  S.  Wright,  the  Buffalo  expert,  led  the  amateur 
gunmen,  sending  97  targets  out  of  100  to  destruction. 
He  only  missed  one  clay  in  the  opening  event  and  then 
one  again  in  each  of  the  last  two  events.  Oscar 
Funderburk,  the  Detroit  past-timer,  came  to  life  again 
this  year,  and  it  is  quite  apparent  that  he  can  shoot  in 
any  sort  of  weather  as  he  found  96  out  of  100.  "Burk," 
as  he  is  more  commonly  called,  is  a  high-class  amateur 
and  always  makes  his  opponents  step  at  shoots  like 
this  as  well  as  at  home.  Wright,  who  last  year  was 
rated  the  third  high  gun  for  the  season's  average,  shot 
remarkably  well.  H.  J.  Pendergast,  the  New  York 
Mater,  was  third  high  gun  among  the  amateurs. 

Nineteen  men  out  of  53  who  competed  on  the  4th 
all  garnered  averages  over  90  per  cent. 

F.  E.  Koch,  the  Iowa  expert,  who  two  years  ago 
was  the  sensation,  finished  well  up  on  the  4th  with  94 
targets,  while  Coburn,  who  cleaned  up  last  year,  got 
only  91. 

Canadians  Well  Up. 

Among  the  Canadians  well  up  were  Fred  Kerr,  of 
Crediton;  Wes  Hart,  of  Dresden,  and  Joe  Jennings,  of 
Todmorden.  It  was  peculiar  that  they  all  turned 
in  scores  of  93  each.  Jim  McCausland,  of  London, 
broke  83,  but  for  a  young  amateur  did  well  considering 
the  weather.  Sam  G.  Vance,  of  Tillsonburg,  broke 
85,  as  did  Theo  Wigle,  of  Kingsville.  It  would  be  just 
as  well  not  to  forget  mentioning  the  gunners'  best 
friend,  Nelson  Long,  of  Hamilton,  who  got  92. 

Bills  Best  Professional. 

F.  G.  Bills,  the  Chicago  professional,  led  the  way 
for  the  big  leaguers,  with  an  almost  perfect  tally, 
breaking  99,  missing  only  one  in  the  first  event.  Next 
to  him  came  H.  Kennicult,  with  97;  J.  D.  Boa,  of 
Montreal,  with  93;  Sim  Glover,  with  92;  Roland  Day, 
the  London  pro.,  found  it  most  difficult  to  find  the 
targets  with  his  double-barrelled  glasses  and  con- 
sequently broke  only  75.  It  was  a  race  between 
George  Dunk,  of  Toronto,  and  E.  G.  White,  of  Ottawa, 
for  the  medium  trophy  for  the  salaried  experts. 

A.  O.  Heikes,  the  daddy  of  the  traps,  from  Cin- 
cinnati did  not  start  off  as  well  as  he  did  a  year  ago, 
but  give  the  old-timer  a  bright  day  and  then  watch 
the  sparks  fly. 


The  opening  of  the  meet  was  most  successful,  despite 
the  adverse  weather  conditions.  A  great  many  new 
faces  were  on  hand  as  well  as  shooters,  who  always 
frequent  this  meet  with  their  smiling  faces  and  portly 
profiles.  There  were  as  many  spectators  as  shooters. 
The  scores  for  the  4th  were: 

Shot  at  20  20  20  20  20  20  Brk 

*E.  G.White  16    16    20    17  16—85 

W.H.Huntley   15  14 

A.  F.  Healey   18  19 

1. 1.  Thompson   14  ,  17 

4  (  20 


*G.  C.  Ashburne  19 

W.  H.  Patterson   19  17 

F.  S.Wright   19  20 

J.E.Jennings  18  19 

G.  N.  Fish  19  19 

S.G.Vance  16  17 

*J.  S.  Boa  18  19 

♦F.G.Bills  19  20 

D.Wadsworth   17  16 

H.  J.  Pendergast   18  19 

*H.  Kennicult  19  20 

C.  O.Carother   16  18 

CD.  Coburn   17  17 

F.  E.Koch  19  19 

W.  Ridley   18  18 

S.Wainwright  18  17 

M.P.  Ane   18  19 

A.  B.  Kir  by   18  18 

T.  Balkirne   16  16 

A.  O.  Heikes   19  16 

Jay  Graham                          18  16 

*G.  M.  Dunk                          15  18 

W.  C.Vail                           18  18 

*Sim  Glover   18  19 

W.J.McCance   16  15 

Nelson  Long   18  19 

John  Elbert   17  15 

J.  M.  Broderick  16  16 

T.N.  Haven   12  16 

W.J.Marshall   14  14 

G.  Meyers  10  13 

W.Dillon  16  19 

L.  Marsh  12  11 

Theo  Wigle   16  20 

O.  Funderburk   20  20 

J.  Summerhayes   14  6 

F.  Kerr  19  19 

W.J.  Stotts   15  17 

W.W.Hart   17  20 

*R.  Day   11  15 

J.  McCausland  15  16 

J.D.Smith   17  11 

F.  A.  Dolson   19  19 

W.D.O'Loane  15  17 

W.  H.  Phillips                         1  2 

D.  McGregor                         2  2 

A.C.Connor  19  17 

G.  T.Hall   17  17 

R.E.Loring   15  19 

♦Professionals. 
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19 
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17 
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20 
16 
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20 
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19 
19 
18 
18 
18 
16 
18 
18 
20 
15 
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18 
18 
20 
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20 
17 
20 
12 
19 
16 
17 
16 
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20 
19 
14 


17 
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17 
19 
18 
19 
19 
18 
17 
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16 
19 
19 
18 
20 
18 
19 
17 
20 
17 
15 
18 
18 
18 
19 
19 
17 
18 
18 
16 

18 
9 
18 
13 
15 
19 
2 
17 
17 
18 
17 
18 
17 
18 
18 
3 
2 
19 
16 
17 


14—  73 
17—92 

13—  77 
17—94 
19—92 

19—  97 

17—  93 
16—92 

16—  85 

18—  93 

20—  99 
20—86 

19—  95 
19—97 
18—86 

18—  91 

19—  94 

17—  92 

18—  89 
18—93 

17—  90 

18—  84 

19—  91 

18—  89 

19—  88 

16—  89 

18—  92 

17—  81 

19—  92 
17—85 
16—84 
....—43 

15—  77 
11—43 

16—  87 

17—  71 

16—  85 

17—  96 

14—  40 

18—  93 

16—  82 

18—  93 

20—  75 

15—  83 

16—  77 

19—  92 
15—81 

7—21 
0—  7 
13—88 

17—  86 

17—  82 


SECOND  DAY,  TUESDAY,  DEC.  5TH. 

The  second  day  of  the  international  trap  shooting  tournament  found  slightly  better  weather  for  the  experts 
and  good  smashing  of  targets  was  recorded  during  the  ten  20-target  events.  N.  P.  Arie,  of  Thomasboro,  111., 
won  the  amateur  high  gun  honors,  breaking  a  total  of  196  targets  out  of  200  shot  at.  W.  H.  Patterson,  of  Buffalo, 
was  second,  with  193,  while  W.  Ridley,  of  White  Chow,  Iowa,  and  J.  Wesley  Hart,  of  Dresden,  Ont.,  were  both 
tie  for  third  place,  with  192.    Coburn,  of  Ohio,  was  fourth,  with  190. 

J.  R.  Graham,  of  Chicago,  led  the  professionals,  with  192,  being  tie  with  Fred  Bills,  of  Chicago,  with  192  apiece. 
Sim  Glover  also  broke  190.    The  scores: 
Shot  at 

E.G.White   


J.  J.  Thompson. 


W.  H.  Patterson 
F.  S.  Wright  


G.N.  Fish 
S.  G.  Vano 

*J.  S.  Boa  .. 

♦F.  G.  Bills 
D.  Wadsw< 
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20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20  Brke 

15 

20 

19 

16 

18 

14 

20 

18 

15 
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17 

17 

14 

20 

13 
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16 

15 

17—158 

19 

20 

18 

19 

11 

16 

19 

17 

16 

17—172 

18 

18 

16 

18 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

18—167 

20 

20 

17 

15 

17 

17 

18 

19 

17 

18—182 

19 

20 

20 

20 

20 

16 

15 

19 

17 

17—183 

19 

20 

20 

20 

20 

19 

19 

19 

18 
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19 

20 

19 

16 

16 

18 

18 

17 

17 

18—178 

18 

19 

19 

19 

18 
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18 

18 

18 

20—186 

16 

20 

20 

19 

17 

18 

19 

18 

18 

20—185 

19 

19 
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19 

18 

19 

18 

20 

17 

19—187 

20 

20 

20 

19 
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17 
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20 

18 

20—192 
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19 

17 
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14 
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15 
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19 
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♦Professional. 


THIRD  DAY,  WED.  DEC.  6TH. 

The  blue  clay  target  championships  were  decided 
on  the  third  day,  when  H.  Pendergast,  of  Phoenix, 
N.Y.,  won  the  international  championship  at  16  yards, 
while  Dr.  A.  D.  Kirby,  of  Urbana,  111.,  won  the  in- 
ternational handicap.  Kirby's  title  was  won  in  a  shoot 
off  with  Sam  G.  Vance,  of  Tillsonburg,  Ont.,  gaining 
19  out  of  20  to  17  out  of  20  by  the  vanquished. 

Sunny,  But  Windy  Day. 

The  day  was  much  brighter,  the  sun  doing  nobly 
throughout  the  morning  and  afternoon,  but  a  tricky 
wind  played  havoc  with  the  clays,  accounting  for  the 
general  run  of  low  tallies  registered. 

Mr.  Pendergast,  who  blew  into  this  shoot  late  last 
year,  broke  95  out  of  100,  three  other  amateurs,  however 
giving  him  a  run,  losing  but  one  more  target  than  he. 
F.  S.  Wright,  of  Buffalo;  N.  P.  Arie,  of  Thomasboro, 
and  Nelson  Long,  of  Hamilton,  each  got  94.  Cain, 
Ridley  and  J.  E.  Jennings,  of  Toronto,  were  third  high 
guns,  with  93  while  Coburn  and  Patterson  each  smash- 
ed 92. 

Bills  Best  Pro. 

F.  G.  Bills,  of  Chicago,  again  led  the  professionals, 
bieaking  97  targets  while  Roland  Day,  the  London 
pro.,  came  next,  with  93,  and  J.  S.  Boa,  of  Montreal 
and  Daddy  R.  O.  Heikcs  of  Cincinnati,  were  tied  for 
third  high,  each  getting  92.  The  scores  for  the  cham- 

Eionship  were  much  better  than  those  made  in  the 
andicap,  as  the  wind  became  more  stormy  towards 
sundown. 

Canadians  Well  Up. 

Messrs.  Kirby  and  Vance  were  tied,  with  88  targets 
each  in  the  handicap,  the  former  standing  three  yards 
nearer  to  the  trap,  but  his  style  in  the  shoot-off  was 
deliberate,  breaking  his  targets  more  decisively  than 
the  Canadian  star.  This  little  set-to  was  most  difficult 
as  it  was  held  with  the  sun  very  low  and  many  targets 
were  only  sighted  with  difficulty. 

Theo  Wigle,  of  Kingsville;  C.  O.  Carrothers  and  C. 
Summerhayes  of  Toronto,  were  all  tied  for  second 
honors,  with  86  targets,  while  Hall  and  W.  J.  Marshall 
and  Perry  all  broke  84,  but  Balberne  was  third,  with  85. 
Boa  11  Handicap. 
J.  S.  Boa,  the  Montreal  star,  led  the  pros.,  with  the 
best  score  in  the  event,  breaking  89  targets.  Rolla 
Heikes  was  second  and  Roland  Day  third. 

Trophy  Winners. 
The  trophies  for  the  high  guns  each  day  were 
awarded  to  Frank  Wright,  of  Buffalo,  and  N.  P.  Arie.of 
Thomasboro,  while  the  gold  watches  went  to  Pender- 
gast and  Kirby.    The  scores: 

International  Championship. 

♦E.G.White  16    13    14    16  16—75 

F  W.Dillon   14    17    14    19  16—80 

A.F.  Healey   18    16    15    16  15—80 

A.  A.  Thompson   16    17    17    17  16—83 


G.  Cashmore   17  18  19  20  18—88 

W.H.Patterson   17  18  19  20  18—92 

F.S.Wright   18  20  20  18  18—94 

J.E.Jennings   •  18  18  18  20  19—93 

F.  Fish   16  17  18  16  17—84 

S.G.Vance. ...»  18  19  16  18  17—88 

♦J.S.Boa  18  18  19  18  19—92 

*F.  G.  Bills   18  20  20  20  19—97 

A.  Wadsworth  17  18  19  18  18—90 

W.  Pendergast   20  19  18  19  19—95 

A.  Kennicult  17  18  19  18  19—91 

O.  C.  Carothers   16  14  16  19  16—81 

D.  Coburn   18  18  18  19  18—92 

F.Koch  16  17  18  18  16—85 

W.Ridley   18  18  18  20  19—93 

S.Wainwright  16  16  20  18  14—84 

N.  P.  Arie   19  17  20  19  19—94 

Dr.  Kirby   18  19  17  17  17—88 

*R.O.  Heikes   19  18  19  17  19—92 

♦Jay  Graham   15  17  17  20  18—87 

*G.  M.  Dunk  14  16  16  16  14—76 

T.  Wigle  16  18  17  17  12—86 

W.J.McCance   14  14  18  17  16—79 

S.  Glover  17  18  16  20  15—86 

N.Long  17  20  20  19  18—94 

J.  Ebberts   16  16  17  18  17—84 

J.Payne  17  14  19  17  16—83 

J.  Summerhayes   17  17  10  13  13—70 

J.Broderick   14  18  16  14—62 

J.J.Marshall   16  18  18  17  16—85 

T.Hall   19  19  16  18  17—89 

Funderburk  19  18  15  20  19—91 

Cain   20  20  18  18  17—93 

O.C.Connor  16  17  17  20  14—84 

F.J.Kerr  17  16  16  16  13—78 

F.  Stotts  14  18  16  20  12—80 

J.W.Hart   17  15  18  19  14—83 

♦Roland  Day  19  20  18  19  17—93 

J.  S.  McCausland   19  19  14  19  14—85 

W.C.Vail  18  18  19  19  20—94 

Dr.Winslow   13  17  17  19  15—81 

Young   13  12  16  14  12—67 

C.  Summerhayes  17  16  17  17  15—82 

E.  Nabon  15  15  19  17  17—83 

H.  Smith   17  18  16  18  16—85 

F.  A.  Dolson   15  17  15  16  16—79 

Dunk  Smith   14  18  17  20  18—87 

G.  Mannix   17  18  17  19  17—88 

C.Thomson  13  11  11  14  14—63 

W.H.O'Loane  14  13  17  14  12—70 

Mrs.W.O'Loane   12  15  11  11  12—61 

Percy  16  14  16  19  12—77 

Marier  11  15  13  1  12—68 

Taylor                                   3  9  6  9  2—29 

H.  Walbrock   13  11  14  14  13—65 

G.  Mcintosh   19  15  16  16  15—81 

♦Professionals. 
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International  Handicap. 

Handicap                                 Shot  At.  Brk. 

23  yards,  F.  S.  Wright  100  74 

*23  yards,  F.  G.  Bills  100  79 

23  yards.  K.  Kennicult   100  78 

23  yards,  W.  Ridley  100  79 

23  yards,  N.  P.  Aire  100  76 

♦23  yards,  J.  R.  Graham  100  76 

+23  yards,  R.O.  Heikes   100  84 

22  yards,  F.  Fish   100  72 

*22  yards,  J.S .  Boa  100  89 

22  yards,  P.  Penoergast   100  68 

22  yards,  A.  O.  Coburn   100  82 

21  yar  s,  W.  Patterson   100  84 

21  yards,  J.Jennings  100  76 

21  yards,  o.  G.Vance  10.  88 

21  yards,  F.  E.  Koch   100  83 

20  yards,  A.  Cain  100  83 

20  yards,  O.  Connor   100  76 

20 yards,  R.Day   100  83 

20  yards,  H.Smith   100  80 

19  yards,  D.Wadsworth  100  75 

21  yards,  N.  Long   100  82 

21  yards,  J.  W.  Hart  100  68 

20  yards.  A.  J.  Healey  100  74 

20  yards,  W.Hall  100  84 

20  yards,  J.  Funderburk   100  77 

19  yards,  TheaWigle   100  86 

19  yards,  W.J.McCance  100  75 


19  yards,  W.  J.  Marshall  100  84 

19  yaros,  F.  Kerr  100  85 

19  yards,  G.  Mcintosh   100  67 

19  yards,  A.  E.  Windlow  100  72 

19  yards,  W.  C.  Vail   100  80 

19  yards,  C.Summerhayes  100  86 

18  yards,  W.Dillon   100  60 

18 yards,  A.Thompson  100  78 

18  yards,  C.  O.  Carrothers   100  72 

18  yards,  S.Wainwright  100  81 

18  yards,  Dr.  A.  D.  Kirby  100  88 

*18  yards,  G.  M.  Dunk  100  72 

18  yards,  J.  Ebberts   100  70 

18  yards,  J.  Summerhayes   100  76 

18  yards,  F.  A.  Dolson   100  78 

18 yards,  D.Smith   100  83 

18  yards,  S.  Mannix   100  71 

18 yards,  J.Payne  100  74 

18  yards,  G.  S.McCall   100  78 

18  yards,  A.  Broderick   100  83 

18  yards,  F.  Stotts  100  70 

17  yards,  J.  McCausland   100  78 

17  yards,  E.J.Nabon   100  69 

17  yards,  W.  O'Loane  100  79 

17  yards,  Perry   100  84 

17  yards,  W.Rupp   100  74 

17  yards,  J.Vance   100  78 

17  yards,  Balberne  100  85 

♦Professional. 


FOURTH  DAY,  THURSDAY,  DEC.  7TH. 

Thursday's  shooting  was  confined  to  pigeons,  and  only  a  10-bird  event  was  all  that  was  completed,  as  the 
grand  international  handicap  of  20  birds  was  postponed  until  the  following  morning  after  about  12  of  the  20  had 
been  shot  at.    Darkness  and  rain  prevented  further  shooting  after  4  o'clock. 

Twenty-six  shooters  participated  in  the  morning  event,  but  a  greater  number  competed  for  the  big  champion- 
ship. 

Four  experts  registered  perfect  scores,  each  getting  10  birds,  while  one  secured  nine  and  six  got  eight  out  of 
the  possible  10.  C.  O.  Burk,  of  Detroit,  was  the  first  man  to  get  10  in  the  first  squad,  while  O.  C.  Connor  of 
Springfield,  Ohio,  in  the  second  squad,  also  got  the  total.  F.  Kerr,  of  Crediton,  and  H.;Smith,  of  Chatham,  upheld 
the  end  for  the  Canadians  at  the  shoot  by  bagging  10  as  well. 

Kimball,  Brown,  Arie,  Pendergast,  Long  and  Dolson  secured  eight.    The  scores: 
Shooter.  Handicap 
G.  O.  Burk   31  yards   

G.  Mcintosh   29  yards   

H.  Walbrock  29  yards   

Hall  30  yarHs  

Kimball   28  yar.ds   

J.  McCoig   27  yards   

O.  C.  Connor   32  yards   

Brown  29  yards   

N.  P.  Arie  31  yards   

Dr.  Kirby  29  yards   

R.D.,Emslie   30  yards   

H.  Pendergast   30  yards   


F.  Stotts  30  yards 

N.  Long   32  yards 
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Taylor   29  yards   

D.  Smith   29  yards   

F.  Kerr   30  yards   

C.  Summerhayes  29  yards   

Dolson   30  yards   

H.  Smith   29  yards   

Mabon  27  yards   

Kennicult  31  yards   

J.  Vance   30  yards   

Dr.  Winslow   30  yards   

FIFTH  DAY,  FRIDAY,  DEC.  8TH . 

Canadians  furnished  all  the  classy  shooting  on  the  last  day  of  the  grand  international  trap  shoot,  when  J. 
Duncan  Smith  of  Chatham,  beat  George  Kimball,  of  Bryanston,  in  the  shoot-off  for  the  international  pigeon 
handicap  and  the  gold  watch.    The  finish  was  most  exciting  as  both  high  guns  did  not  dare  to  miss  a  bird  in  the 

Eortion  of  the  program,  which  was  held  over  from  the  preceding  day.    Smith  and  Kimball  killeo  the  last  eight 
irds  and  finished  with  19  out  of  20.    The  former  missed  his  fourth  bird,  while  Kimball  lost  his  twelfth  flapper  in 
the  dusk  and  rain  of  the  night  before. 

Smith  won  the  title  in  easy  fashion,  as  Kimball,  stood  facing  the  crowd  of  spactators  joshing  them  not  to  bet 
too  much  on  his  chances  and  called  "pull"  for  his  first  bird  before  he  really  got  properly  set.  He  hit  the  bird,  a 
lively,  big  fellow,  with  his  first  shell  and  with  the  second,  but  it  fell  out  o*  bounds.  Smith  got  his  next  one  easily 
and  the  1916  title  went  to  Chatham. 

Harry  Smith,  another  Chatham  sportsman,  bagged  18  birds  for  second  high  honors.  Robert  Coffey,  of  St. 
Thomas,  last  year's  champion,  was  among  the  eight  gunners  to  get  17  birds.  Arie,  Pendergast  and  Wadsworth 
were  the  Americans,  who  secured  17,  while  the  Canadians  were  F.  Stotts,  F  .Kerr,  S_._Green,  Brown  and  Coffey. 

George  Kimball,  the  honey  king  of  North  Middlesex,  formerly  reeve~of~the  township!' killed  his  birds  well 
He  nailed  13  out  of  the  19  with  a  single  shell,  while  J.  Duncan  Smith  secured  nine  with  one  shell. 

In  the  final  ten-bird  event  four  men  secured  totals,  F.  Stotts,  F.  Kerr,  R.  Coffey  and  N.  P.  Arie  being  the  best 
in  the  farewell.  Pendergast  and  Duncan  Smith  were  second,  with  nine  each,  while  Messrs.  Kennicult,  Hall, 
Walbrock,  S.  Webb  and  Dr.  Kirby  landed  eight  a  piece.  The  shoot  was  most  successful  despite  the  rather  poor 
weather  which  prevailed  and  Club  Manager  W.  J  McCance,  deserves  no  end  of  credit.    The  scores: 


Shooter  sSJYards  Handicap 

G.  Mcintosh   29  

H.  Wolbrock  27  

A.C.Connor   32  

T.Hall  31  

-G.  Kimball  28  

R.  D.Emslie   30  


2f  2 
2  1 
2  1 
2  1 
I  1 
0  0 


PtfU  P»r  <#  fc  Killed 


1—  17 
0—14 
0—16 

2—  16 
2—19 
2—15 
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Kennicult  31  2 

J.McCoig   28  2 

N.  P.  Arie  31  2 

J.  Mabon  28  1 

Dr.  Kirby  29  2 

H.  Pendergast   30  1 

A.  Wadsworth   30  2 

F.  Stotts  30  2 

J.Vance   30  2 

T.Taylor   29  2 

D.Smith   29  2 

F.  Kerr   30  0 

F.  Dolson   30  2 

H.Smith   30  1 

S.Green   28  1 

R.  Coffey  31  1 

W.  O'Loane   28  0 

N.Long   31  2 

Summerhayes   29  0 

S.  Webb  28  0 

Brown  28  0 

Haven  27  2 

Theo.  Wigle   28  2 

Marlatt   28  2 

W.  J.McCance  28  0 


1  1 

2  1 


1  1 

1  2 


1  2  2 

2  1  2 
1    2  0 


2  1 
0  2 
2  2 


0  0—15 

0  0—13 
2  2—17 

..—  7 
0—16 
2—17 
2—17 
0—17 
2—14 

0—  13 
2—19 

1—  17 

2—  16 
1—18 
1—17 
1—17 

0—  11 

1—  17 
..—  5 

2—  9 

1  2—17 

2  0—14 
2  1—14 
1  0—  8 
1  0—15 


F/Stotts   2  2  2 

A.  Wadsworth    2  2  2 

F.  Kerr    2  11 

D.Smith    2  2  1 

Kennicult   2  0 

Hall   2  1 


Final  Ten-Bird  Event. 

2  2  2  2  2  2—10 
0  0  1  2  2  0—7 


1 

0 
2  0 
2  2 


2  1—10 
2  1—9 
2 


G.  Mcintosh    0 

H.  Walbrock    1 

B.Taylor   0 


20102201  2—7 
2  0  1  1  0  2  2  1  2—8 
02021012  2—6 

Marlatt    0200022010—5 

~  2—  7 
2—10 


2  0  12—8 


A.  C.  Connor   0  0  2  2  2  0  2 

R.  Coffey   2  2 

G.  Kimball    0  0 


1  1—  * 


Pendergast   1212212220—9    F.  Dolson   022100222  1- 


Bedwell  Was  High  Gun  at  Mlmico  Shoot. 

The  Mimico  Beach  Gun  Club  held  its  regular  shoot 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  No.  18.  Mr.  Bedwell  being 
high  gun.    The  following  were  the  scores: 

Shot  at 

Jull   50 

Hughes  75 

Catton   50 

Hewitt   75 

T.Lowes   65 

Rennie   50 

J.Kay   50 

Dods   50 


Doughty   50 

Needham,  jr  50 

Fat  her  Doherty   50 

Ruck   50 

Draw   50 

Davis   50 

Harrison   65 

Jermyn  75 

Weise   40 

Serson   50 

Hutchison  50 

Stoerar  25 

Bedwell   85 

W.Kay  25 

Mlmleo  Club  Shoot. 

The  following  were  the  scores  for  Dec.  2nd: 

Shot  at 

Harrison   100 

Lowes   85 

Bedwell    9^ 

Hewitt   110 

Hutchis  n   5 

Leedham.Jr   85 

Jull    50 

Serson    75 

R<  ck    50 

Kay    0 

W.Ka    25 

Doughty    2 

Devins    25 

DoVerty   4  > 

Jermyn   75 

Draw    30 

Bowman   25 

Storrar    25 

On  Dec.  16th, the  scores  were  as  foil  ws: 

Shot  at 

Rennie  80 

Lowes  75 

Storran  35 

Reeck   50 

Leedman,  Jr  50 

Doug    y   50 

Davis   65 

Serson   68 

Bedwell   70 

Ha  rison  53 

Devins   50 


Broke. 
28 
60 
25 
49 
35 
28 
30 
31 
32 
31 
17 
30 
38 
28 
47 
34 
21 
33 
28 
11 
72 
14 


Broke. 
84 
60 
88 
75 
41 
68 
35 
62 
5 
23 
19 
19 
20 
25 
56 
28 
18 
18 

Broke 
67 
50 
21 
41 
42 
35 
27 
62 
71 
46 
40 


J.Kay   75  60 

Draw   40  32 

Jermyn  50  38 

W.Kay   25  21 

Catton   30  20 

Father  Doherty   25  12 

Balmy  Beach  Gun  Club.   

The  regular  weekly  shoot  of  the  Balmy  Beach*Gun 

Club  was  held  as  usual  on  their  grounds,  Eastern 
Avenue,  on  Saturday,  Nov.  11th.  A  good  turnout 
of  members  and  friends  was  present  and  some  good 
scores  were  made.    E.  C.  Crompton  won  the  spoon. 

Score:                                        Shot  at.  Broke. 

R.  C.  Harris                                         50  35 

W.  F.  Hodgson                                    60  46 

G.  M.  Dunk                                      100  89 

C.  S.  Nicholls                                       60  45 

T.  F.  Hodgson                                      65  59 

G.  H.  Smith                                        50  42 

P.  J.  Boothe                                        90  83 

~~W.  H.  Cutler                                      80  68 

G.  Burrows                                           45  32 

H.  H.  Niles                                         45  22 

E.  C.  Crompton                                    70  68 

R.  O.  Ford                                           80  63 

C.  B.  Niles                                          30  14 

G.  Pike                                               25  18 

The  regular  weekly  shoot  of  the  Balmy  Beach  Gun 
Club  was  held  on  their  grounds,  Eastern  Avenue,  on 
Nov.  18th.  A  large  turnout  of  members  and  their 
friends  were  on  hrnd  and  some  good  scores  were  made, 

taking  into  consideraticn  the  high  wind  G.  Burrows 
won  the  spoon  shoot  and  W.  F.  Hodgson  the  umbrella. 
The%;ores: 

Shot  at  Broke 

G.H.Smith  45  36 

W.  S.  Lansing  45  32 

E.  H.Watt   45  30 

T.F.Hodgson  60  47 

G.  N.Bernard   70  57 

C.N.Candee  75  66 

T.  D.McGaw  60  52 

A.  W.  Kyte  80  72 

F.  A.  Rolph     35  34 

P.  J.  Boothe  70  63 

A.E.Craig   70  58 

A.V  Trimble   70  56 

E.  R.  Rolph  95  73 

C.N.  Candee,  jr  70  52 

F.  I  .Fox  80  68 

C.  C.  Keele  35  26 

H.  Wase  40  34 

J.H.Trimble   70  62 

J.  N.  Goodall  50  46 

W.  F.  Hodgson   60  54 

R.C.Harris  60  36 

S.Pearsall  60  48 

C.A.Davis  60  49 

H.H.  Niles   35  30 

J.G.Shaw   50  41 
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OUR  CONTINUOUS  CROWING  DEMAND  FOR 

CANADIAN  FURS 

Puts  us  in  a  position  to  pay  you  the 
highest  market  values  at  all  times. 
Ship  us  your  furs  and  put  your  lowest 
price  on  them  and  if  not  satisfactory  we 
will  return  your  goods  and  pay  all  Ex- 
press ooth  .vays.  Who  can  make  you  a 
fairer  offer?  Write  us  today  for  price 
lists  which  are  now  ready.  Price  lists 
and  t  igs  are  free.   A  postal  will  do. 

St.  Joseph  Hide  &  Fur  Co. 

"-17-  " 
isep 


813-15-17-19  N.  3rd.  St. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo 


CANADIAN 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED 

I  want  all  the  RAW  FU  RS  of  all  kinds  that  T  can 
get  from  all  parts  of  Canada  Top  notch  prices  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  shipment.  1  pay 
all  transportation  charges  on  shipments  of  ten  dol- 
lars or  over.  You  will  get  your  cneck  bv  return  mail. 

Ship  your  RAW  FURS  into  the  State  of  New 
York  and  get  what  they  are  worth.  Write  for  price 
list  and  tags — they  are  free. 

REFERENCE — Sherburne  National  Bank  or  any 
Bank  in  the  United  States. 

T    H    MYFR^l    NO.  3  CHAPEL  ST., 

V/.  11.  1VUL.1VO,  SHERBURNE,  N.Y. 


Genuine  •Diamonds 

CASH  OR  CREDIT 
Terms-$l-2-3  Weekly 


The  Jacobs  Credit  system  en- 
ables you  to  make  beautiful 
Christmas  presents  without  the 
outlay  of  much  money.  A  Diamond  constantly  in- 
creases in  value  and  lasts  forever 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  it  is  free. 

We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection 
at  our  expense.  Payments  may  be  made  Weekly  or 
Monthly.   We  trust  any  honest  person. 

JACOBS  BROS.,  Diamond  Importers 
15  Toronto  Arcade    -    -  '   Toronto,  Canada 


Settle  the  question  to  your  own\ 
satisfaction  by  writing  today 
for  our  illustrated  Trap  Cata- 
log, Trappers'  Guide  and  price| 
list,  all  free. 
Ask  for  our  parcel  post  and  railroad  | 
map  of  U.  S  and  parts  of  Canada, 
also  free.  You  will  be  entitled  to| 
the  well  known  Bolles  &  Rogers  ser- 
vice, without  cost  to  you,  during  thel 
entire  season. 

We   Hold    Furs  Separate.' 


The  Boot 
That 
Stands 
The  Wear 
and 
Tear  of 

The 
Trenches 


SPORTtIg  OR  TRENCH 

BOOTS 

They  are  being  worn  in  the  trenches 
now,  giving  complete  satisfaction. 

Our  309  Special  is  MADE  BY  HAND,  on 
a  Boot-shaped  Last,  with  patent  stiffened 
heel.  SOLID  COMFORT  AND  DRY 
FEET  INSURED. 

PRICE  $15  PER  PAIR  NET 

Give  following  measurements: — 

1.  Length  of  foot,  or  size  .of  ordinary  boot  worn. 

2.  Height  required:  16  inch  is  regular  height  from  sole  of  foot. 

3.  Size  of  calf.      4.  Size  of  ankle. 

MADE  ONLY  BY— 

BEAL  BROS.,  Limited 

52  Wellington  St.  East,  TORONTO,  Ont. 
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G.  Burrow   35  27 

C.B.Niles  25  18 

F.  Foster   50  41 

C.  G.  Knott  60  53 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Balmy  Beach 
Gun  Club  was  held  in  the  Queen's  Hotel,  the  officers 
for  the  season  1916-17  being  elected  as  follows: 

Hon.  Presidents — T.  D.  McGaw  and  R.  C.  Harris. 

President — J.  H.  Trimble. 

Vice-President— W.  H.  Cutler. 

Secretary-Treasurer — T.  F.  Hodgson. 

Secretary — W.  F.  Hodgson. 

Captain — C.  N.  Candee. 

Lieutenant — E.  C.  Crompton. 

Executive  Committee — P.  J.  Boothe,  A.  E.  Craig, 

G.  N.  Bernard,  S.  Pearsall,  E.  I.  Fox,  Glyn  Osier,  G.  H. 
Smith,  and  J.  G.  Shaw. 

Handicappers — J  G.  Shaw,  J.  H.  Trimble,  P.  J. 
Boothe  and  A.  E.  Craig. 

Stanley  Gun  Club. 

The  Stanley  Gun  Club  held  their  first  shoot  of  the 
season  on  Saturday,  Nov.  11th.  W.  Stevens  was  high 
man  for  the  day,  breaking  154  out  of  175. 

After  the  shoot  the  annual  meeting  and  election 
of  officers  for  the  season  of  1916-17  took  place,  officers 
being  elected  as  follows: — 

President — E.  R.  Rolph. 

Vice-President — W.  Bidwell. 

Secretary — R.  Whichello. 

Field  Captain — W.  Joslin. 

Tournament  Captain — J.  Jennings. 

Executive  Committee — J.  T.  Et)y,  E.  J.  Marsh. 
E.  F.  Salisbury,  C.  E.  Crompton,  F.  Hogarth  and 
W.  Hughes. 

Here  are  some  of  the  scores: — 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

Salisbury   100  80 

Candee   125  107 

McGaw   100  88 

Bidwell   100  88 

Tomlin   100  82 


Stevens  '              157  146 

Joslin                                                   125  105 

Rolph                                                  125  102 

Summerhayes                                       100  78 

I  Iulme                                                 60  44 

Alberts                                                  50  28 

Norman                                                 75  68 

Stanley  Gun  Club  Hold  Three  Events. 

A  good  turnout  of  members  and  friends  were  present 
at  the  Stanley  Gun  Club's  shoot  on  Saturday  afternoon 
Dec.  2na.  The  first  event  of  the  monthly  handicap 
shoot,  25  targets,  was  shot  off.  Including  handicap, 
the  scores  in  this  event  were  as  follows: — Out  of  25 
targets— W.  Stevens,  23;  A.  E.  Millington,  24;  W. 
Blackstock,  25;  E.  J.  Marsh,  24;  N.  Norman,  24;  W. 
Hughes,  25;  E.  R.  Rolph,  21;  A.  Tomlin,  22;  E.  F.  W. 
Salisbury,  25;  E.  C.  Crompton,  24;  P.  McMartin,  25 
G.  Scheibe,  20;  W.  Joslin,  22;  F.  Hogarth,  23;  E. 
Neundorf,  22;  C.  C.  Jennings,  25. 

A  few  of  the  members  also  shot  at  the  doubles  with 
good  results. 

In  the  regular  events  the  scores  were: — 

Shot  at  Broke. 

W.Stevens   150  130 

A.  E.MUlington   125  113 

W.  G.Blackstock   100  87 

E.J.  Marsh   100  84 

G.  Scheibe                                              65  39 

N.Norman  100  89 

E.R.Rolph  100  71 

P.  McMartin                                           75  63 

W.Hughes  100  83 

A.  Tomlin   100  78 

E.  C.  Crompton   100  86 

E.  F.W.Salisbury   100  86 

W.Joslin                                               75  64 

F.  Hogarth                                               50  42 

E.  Dorf                                                   50  37 

C.  C.  Jennings                                          50  29 

Dr.  Ten  Eyck                                          25  18 


TRADE  NOTES 


Readers  of  Rod  and  Gun  are  familiar  with  the  Ideal 
Reloading  Tools  for  reloading  rifle,  pistol  and  shotgun 
ammunition.  This  business  was  established  over 
thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  John  Barlow  and  recently  has 
been  engaged  in  by  the  Marlin  Arms  Corporation. 
Under  pressure  of  machine  gun  production  this  Cor- 

E oration  in  October  last  sold  out  their  reloading  tool 
usiness  to  Mr.  Phineas  M.  Talcott,  who  has  been 
described  as  a  "gun  crank"  and  personally  for  many 
years  has  been  closely  in  touch  with  the  Ideal  busi- 
ness. Correspondence  and  orders  for  Ideal  Tools 
and  requests  for  the  Ideal  Hand  Book  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Ideal  Mfg.  Co.,  103  Meadow  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn,  and  will  have  prompt  attention. 

The  Remington  Arms  Company  in  the  last  two 
years  has  had  such  a  large  increase  in  business  and  has 
had  to  meet  such  unprecedented  conditions  that  there 
have  necessarily  been  changes  in  the  organization  and 
additional  men  have  had  to  be  brought  in  to  meet  the 
new  demands. 

A  Managing  Committee  has  recently  been  Ap- 
pointed consisting  of  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Pryor,  Mr. 
G.  M.  P.  Murphy,  Mr.  James  H.  Perkins  and  Mr. 
W.  E.  S.  Griswold.  Mr.  Pryor,  who  has  been  Presi- 
dent of  tae  Company,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of 
the  Managing  Committee  and  Mr.  Henry  S.  Kimball, 
formerly  President  of  the  American  Zinc,  Lead  & 
Smelting  Company,  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
Company.    Mr.  C.  S.  Hawley,  formerly  President  of 


the  Laconia  Car  Company,  has  become  associated 
with  the  Company  in  the  capacity  of  Treasurer.  With 
these  additional  men  and  witn  ..he  Managing  Com- 
mittee working  in  thorough  co-operation  with  the 
executive  offices,  the  problem  of  hannling  the  great 
volume  of  business  has  been  successfully  met.  With 
these  increases  in  the  executive  organization  and  with 
certain  adjustments  in  existing  contracts,  it  is  now 
considered  that  the  affairs  of  the  Company  are  in  a 
very  satis. actory  condition. 

The  Koban  Manufacturing  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  is  introducing  a  3  h.p.  Inboard  Marine 
Motor  which  they  claim  is  different  from  any  other 
on  the  market. 

The  engine  is  of  the  2-cylinder  horizontal  opposed 
type  and  the  claim  is  made  for  it  that  it  is  absolutely 
free  from  vibration.  The  weight  of  the  motor  is  only 
65  lbs.  which  is  quite  remarkable  in  view  of  its  h.p. 
rating.  On  account  of  its  light  weight  and  lack  of 
vibration  this  engine  can  be  successfully  installed  in 
boats  of  light  construction.  The  engine  has  splendid 
speed  and  is  adaptable  for  launches  up  to  22  feet  in 
length,  dories,  tenders  and  any  type  of  boat  for  which 
3  h.p.  is  suitable. 

This  remarkable  engine  is  only  9H  in.  high,  17 }4  in. 
wide,  and  15  H  in.  long. 

The  manufacturers  claim  it  is  the  finest  engine  ever 
designed  for  small  boats  and  naturally  they  expect 
very  large  business  on  this  model. 


CANADIAN  NATIONAL  FIELD  TRIAL 

CLUB'S  TRIALS 

FOR  BEAGLES,  POINTERS  AND  SETTERS,  RUN  AT 
OJIBWAY,  ONT."  NOVEMBER  8th,  9th,  10th. 


The  third  Annual  Trials  of  the  Canadian 
National  Club  were  held  at  Ojibway,  Ont., 
across  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  the  car  line 
and  at  all  times  within  sight  of  the  spectators, 
and  were  pronounced  by  all  present  the  best 
and  most  convenient  trials  ever  witnessed. 
Why?  The  reasons  are  that  the  weather  was 
ideal,  it  being  quite  mild;  the  abundance  of 
rablyfts  enabled  the  spectators  to  see  the 
rabbit  and  dog  at  almost  the  same  time,  and 
last  but  not  least,  the  "classy"  bunch  of 
beagles,  whi^h  partcipated  in  these  trfals 
appealed  to  all.  There  was  a  large  gallery 
present  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Among 
the  prominent  ladies  and  gentlemen  present 
were*  

Mrs.  C.  V.  Marshall,  Detroit;  Mrs.  Chas. 
Waters,  St.  Thomas*;  Mrs.  Jas.  Hendricks, 
Misses  Gertrude  and  Isabelle  Hendricks  and 
Mrs.  E.  Mason  of  Sandwich;  Mr.  Chas.  Wa- 
ters, St.  Thomas;  Dr.  Nicholson,  Simcoe; 
and  Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Holloway,  Mr.  Jones, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Davis,  F.  K,  Fisher  and  J.  W. 
Miller,  Detroit;  R.  M.  Davis,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
J.  Dawson,  Robt.  Thrasher,  Ojibway;  Rich- 
ard Langlois,  F.  W.  Gray,  Sandwich;  Sol. 
Wigle,  Frank  Marcon,  Windsor;  J.  Jensen, 
Thos.  ReW,  Walkerville. 

The  interest  shown  at  these  trials  was  a 
marked  improvement  on  previous  years,  and 
the  club  has  every  reason  "to  expect  expan- 
sion and  may  look  forward  confidently  to 
the  top  notch  Field  Trial  organization.  The 
beagle  events  which  were  the  first  held  in 
connection  with  the  club,  were  a  success  and 
as  Pres.  F.  A.  Johnson  stated,  no  doubt,  the 
key  to  prospective  growth. 

The  judges  officiating  were: — Thos.  Beath, 
of  Detroit,  and  Jos.  J.  Spracklin,  Windsor, 
Ont.,  of  the  Derby. 


For  all  age  and  free-for-all: — Carl  Jones, 
of  Wabash,  Ind.  and  Thos.  Beath  officiated, 
and  without  a  doubt  placed  each  dog  abso- 
lutely satisfactorily  to  all.  Accommodations 
were  great,  automobiles  leaving  the  Crawford 
House,  Windsor,  each  morning  of  the  trials, 
at  8  a.m.,  and  every  one  was  well  taken  care 
of  in  that  respect.  When  it  came  to  eats  all 
credit  was  due  W.  T.  Gilbert  and  his  chef, 
"Red,"  who  at  Mr.  Gilbert's  Farm  House 
provided  the  greatest  spread  ever. 

In  connection  with  the  Beagle  Trials,  a 
bench  show  was  held.  J.  J.  Spracklin,  judg- 
ing, awarded  a  cup  donated  by  Thos.  Beath, 
to  Rosebud's  Jack,  a  grand  little  dog  in 
appearance  combined  with  Field  Trial  Qual- 
ity, owned  by  F.  A.  Johnson.  In  mentioning 
the  winners  of  the  various  stakes,  there  was 
Afton's  Dandy  Boy  winner  of  All  Age  and 
Free  For  All,  a  dog  which  has  several  wins 
to  his  credit  and  a  grand  little  fellow,  Rose- 
bud's Jack  2nd  in  all  age  and  2nd  in  Free 
For  All,  is  also  a  noted  winner,  and  while 
Dandy  Boy  was  the  faster,  Jack  did  great 
work  at  checks.  Another  dog  that  stood 
out  well  and  appealed  to  the  spectators  was 
Ringwood,  a  blue  dog,  owned  by  Jas.  Hen- 
dricks of  Sandwich,  Ont. 

White  Hope,  winner  of  Derby,  is  a  fast 
fellow  and  if  he  trains  on  should  be  a  wonder. 
He  is  owned  by  Ed.  Marshall,  Dowagiac, 
Mich.  Frontier  Fannie  and  Rock  City  Fan- 
nie equal  3rd  in  all  age,  are  a  very  good  pair 
of  beagles. 

Afton  Pat,  the  dog  placed  3rd  in  Derby, 
owned  by  P.  A.  Peterson  Kalb,  111.,  is  a  grand 
going  dog  and  deserved  his  place. 

15  in.  Derby. 

Lady — White  Hope. — They  were  put  down 
in  thicket  at  side  of  road  which  was  worked 
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out  without  a  find,  over  a  sedge  field  to  sand 
pit  which  had  some  growth,  a  rabbit  was 
jumped,  Whitey  led  driving,  this  rabbit  holed, 
when  put  out  by  ferret  Lady  picked  up  Trail 
and  led  when  rabbit  again  took  to  a  cul- 
vert, when  put  out  the  handlers  made  the 
mistake  of  letting  their  dogs  see  rabbit  get 
away  and  this  was  a  pure  and  simple  drive 
across  meadow  with  White  Hcpe  leading. 
Another  rabbit  was  jumped,  Lady  drove  to 
check  and  picked  up  check,  Whitey  harked 
in  and  drove  to  hole,  Whitey  had  a  little  the 
best  of  heat,  Lady  being  a  little  noisy.  Down 
8.30,  up  9  a.m. 

Cuss. — Little  Ned,  let  loose  in  sedge  field, 
the  spectators  started  a  rabbit,  when  the 
dogs  were  put  on  Ned  led  drive  to  check, 
Cuss  caught  ih:*  turn  and  drove  to  loss. 
Another  rabbit  was  started,  Cuss  led  to  check, 
and  caught  check.  Just  a  bit  ahead  of  Ned 
they  drove  to  hole,  this  brace  did  not  have 
the  snap  of  precechng  brace.  Down  9.05, 
up  9.30. 

Afton  Pat — Ringwood. — When  put  down  in 
thicket  it  was  but  a  minute  before  Ring  gave 
tongue,  and  he  does  not  make  a  bit  of  noise 
until  game  is  in  close  proximity.  They  car- 
ried him  across  road  to  sedge  field.  Through 
bush  to  a  check,  Pat  caught  check  and  drove 
to  check,  when  Ring  picked  it  up  and  led 
Pat  down  corn  field,  a  grand  run  considering 
the  warm  day  and  the  sand,  bunnie  double 
crossed  this  great  little  pair  but  he  was  soon 
jumped,  Ring  grabbing  up  the  scent  and 
leading  to  check  when  he  again  picked  it 
up  and  led  to  another  check,  Pat  caught  this 
one,  but  on  long  drive  Ring  passed  him  and 
drove  to  hole.  This  was  a  fine  piece  of  work 
for  Derbies.    Down  9.35,  up  10.05. 

Superfine — Denton's  Sport. — Put  down  in 
rag  weed.  A  rabbit  was  jumped,  but  when 
the  dogs  were  put  on  they  could  not  hold 
trail,  owing  to  the  rank  weeds.  They  worked 
at  this  task  some  time,  when  judges  ordered 
them  to  give  up  this  bunnie  which  had  been 
kicked  up  several  times  by  followers,  and 
they  went  to  thicket  in  a  gulley,  where  a 
rabbit  was  jumped.  Sport  grabbed  this  track 
and  led  to  check;  Superfine  got  check  and  then  a 
loss  for  both  dogs.    Down  10.15,  up  10.45. 

Second  Series 
15  in.  Derby 

White  Hope — Ringwood. — After  lunch  we 
had  the  bench  show,  and  waited  until  it  would 
cool  off  some,  the  dogs  were  let  go  after  a 
bunnie  had  been  jumped  as  spectators  were 
getting  over  fence.  Whitey's  handler  saw 
where  rabbit  went  up  furrow  and  got  his  dog 
on  trail  first.  He  started  away  at  a  terrific 
pace,  caught  check,  drove  through  corn 
field  to  check  where  he  again  cojpped,  Ring 
right  on  his  heels,  they  went  through  gulley 
here  Ring  outfooted  him  and  drove  to  check 
when  they  were  ordered  up.  Down  3.20, 
up  3.35. 

Afton  Pat  —  Denton's  Sport. — Some  time 
was  spent  before  rabbit  was  jumped  by 
spectators.  Pat  led  chase  to  check,  caught 
check  and  drove  to  hole.  Another  one  was 
started  but  drove  to  loss.  Down  3.45,  up 
4.10. 

Afton  Pat  —  Cuss,  a  rabbit  was  started 
and  when  put  on  track  Pat  led  to  check  and 


catching  check  drove  to  hole.  Down  4.20, 
up  4.30. 

Summary 

OJIBWAY,  ONT.,  Nov.  6th.— Canadian  Na- 
tional Field  Trial  Club's  15  in.  Derby 
stake  for  dogs  and  bitches,  fifteen  inches 
and  under,  whelped  on  and  after  Jan.  1st, 
1915.  Nine  starters.  Judges,  Thos. 
Beath  and  Jos.  J.  Spracklin. 

White  Hope,  white  and  lemon  dog  by  Bel- 
ray  Blue  Boy — Fannie  K.     Ed.  Mar- 
shall, owner;  C.  V.  Marshall,  handler. 
With 

Lady,  white,  black  and  tan  bitch,  by  Ben — 
old  Beauty.  Jas.  Hendricks,  owner  and 
handler. 

Cuss,  white,  black  and  tan  dog  by  Thornfield 
Rye — Francy  K.  Ed.  Marshall,  owner; 
C.  V.  Marshall,  handler. 

With 

Little  Ned,  white,  black  and  tan  dog,  by  Ben 
— Old  Beauty.  Jas.  Hendricks,  owner 
and  handler. 

Afton  Pat,  black,  white  and  tan  dog  by  Uncle 
Sam— Afton   Flight.    P.   A.  Peterson, 
owner;  F.  A.  Johnson,  handler. 
With 

Ringwood,  blue  dog,  by  Ben — Lady.  Jas. 

Hendricks,  owner  and  handler. 
Superfine's  Whitey,  black,  white  and  tan  dog, 

by  Superfine  Jack  a  Dandy — Superfine 

Queen.    J.  W.  Schuster,  owner;  F.  A. 

Johnson,  handler. 

With 

Denton's  Sport,  by  Sir  Flourist — Griffin's 
Silvertoned  Whip,  black,  white  and  tan 
dog.  Norman  Padget,  owner;  F.  A. 
Johnson,  handler. 

II  Series 
White  Hope  with  Ringwood. 
Afton  Pat  with  Denton's  Sport. 
Ill 

Afton's  Pat  with  Cuss. 
Result 
1st— White  Hope. 
2nd — Ringwood. 
3rd— Afton's  Pat. 

15  in.  All-Age 

White  Hope — Frontier  Fannie. — When  cast 
off,  they  both  started  off  at  a  great  clip,  Fannie 
ranging  out  like  a  pointer  or  setter  cast  across 
stubble  to  swale,  and  down  to  fence,  they 
then  worked  out  sedge  field  and  gulley  where 
rabbit  was  jumped.  White  Hope  led  drive 
to  check  where  Fannie  caught  check  and 
drove  to  buildings  after  much  territory  was 
worked  out  dogs  were  ordered  up.  Down 
9  a.m.,  up  9.45. 

Nellie — Rosebud's  Jack. — Just  as  preceding 
brace  were  ordered  up,  a  rabbit  was  jumped 
by  spectators,  dogs  being  put  down  soon  had 
bunnie  going,  Jack  led  chase.  This  work  was 
done  in  heavy  cover  and  was  hard  to  follow. 
Both  dogs  picked  up  several  checks,  Nellie 
while  a  consistant  hunter  was  a  little  too 
noisy.  Jack  started  another  rabbit  and 
drove  through  orchard  and  meadow  to  brush 
pile.  Jack  had  all  the  fetter  of  this  heat. 
Down  9.50,  up  10.45. 

Ben — Afton's  Dandy  Boy. — Cast  off,  a 
rabbit  was  jumped  after  much  work.  Ben 
did  good  work  but  hampered  Dandy  for  quite 
a  while,  being  too  noisy,  both  dogs  had  sev- 
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FOR  YOUR  SOLDIER  FRIEND 

If  you  have  a  friend  at  the  front 
he  will  appreciate  a  Jaeger  Sleeping 
Bag.  Send  it  to  him  now  for  a 
Xmas  Gift.  An  undyed  Camel  Hair 
Blanket  will  also  be  appreciated. 
These  are  useful  gifts  which  he  can 
use  at  all  times  and  which  will  give 
him  warmth  and  comfort. 
A  fully  illustrated  catalogue  and  Dr.  Jaeger's  Health  Culture  will  be 
sent  free  on  application. 

DR.  JAEGER  SanltWUCT  CO.  Limited 

TORONTO        -        MONTREAL        -  WINNIPEG 

Incorporated  in  England  in  1883  with  British  Capital  for  the 
British  Empire. 


"At  The  Front" 

Always  in  the  LEAD 


DUNNE  TUBE  SKATES 

For  Hockey,  Speeding,  and  Pleasure  Skating  give  Satisfaction 
to  Everybody.    Ask  Your  Dealer. 

W.  H.  Dunne    -    1492  Queen  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont 
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eral  good  drives  and  checks  to  their  credit. 
One  old  bunnie  gave  them  a  drive  for  about 
a  half  mile  through  bush  when  he  met  his 
Waterloo  before  the  dogs.  Down  11  a.m., 
up  11.50. 

Beauty — Wabaso  Dude. — Cast  down  in 
sedge  field  this  brace  worked  out  considerable 


fastest  beagle  on  the  grounds,  but  was  no 
good  in  voice,  after  some  good  work  on  part 
of  both  these  bitches  they  were  ordered  up. 
Down  2.05,  up  2.30. 

Second  Series 
Af ton's  Dandy  Boy — Rosebud's  Jack. — In 
a  minute  a  rabbit  was  going.    Dandy  led  to 


1.   Miss  Gertrude  Hendricks  who  carried  and  handled 
Ferret  for  all  stakes. 

3.  W.  P.  Smith,  Secretary-Treasurer,  C.  N.  F.  T.  Club, 
the  man  behind  the  gun. 

5.  Some  of  the  dogs  and  [Spectators  at  Canadian 
National  Field  Trials. 


2.  A.  Johnson  with  Afton's  Pat,  3rd  in  15  in.  Derby 
Jas.  Hendricks  with  Ringwood,  winner  of  2nd  and 
Mrs.  C.  V.  Marshall  with  White  Hope,  winner  of  1st 

4.   Thos.  Beath,  Detroit:  Carl  Jones,  Wabash,  Ind.. 

Judges  of  All-age  and  Free-for-all  Beagle  stakes. 
6.  May  B.  Speedy,  winner  of  Derby,  owned  and 

handled  by  Jno.  F.  Carr,  Ridgetown,  Ont. 


territory  before  game  was  started,  while 
Beauty  did  most  of  the  work  in  this  heat, 
and  was  believed  by  a  great  many  to  be  in 
the  money,  she  evidently  killed  her  chances 
with  the  judges  by  her  noisy  way,  on  game, 
but  nevertheless  she  is  a  great  little  bitch  and 
a  grand  one  on  game,  handling  checks  with 
perfection.    Down  1.30,  up  2  p.m. 

Rock  City  Fannie — Frontier  Fannie. — Let 
loose,  Fannie  demonstrated  that  she  was  the 


check  Jack  caught  turn  and  Dandy  took 
drive  away  from  him  and  drove  to  barn,  all 
the  work  in  this  heat  was  accomplished  in 
and  around  an  orchard  which  was  on  top  a 
hill,  one  could  see  the  dogs  and  rabbits  at  all 
times  and  it  surely  was  exciting.  Five  rab- 
bits were  jumped  in  this  heat  and  it  was  nip 
and  tuck  all  the  time,  first  Dandy  to  drive 
to  check  and  then  Sport.  This  was  the  most 
open  piece  of  work  of  trials  and  thrilled  the 
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spectators.  Dandy  was  the  faster  but  Jack 
had  the  edge  in  checks.  Down  2.35,  up 
3  p.m. 

Summary 

OJIBWAY,  ONT.,  Nov.  8th.— Canadian  Na- 
tional Field  Trial  Club's  all-age  Beagle 
stake  for  15  in.  or  under  dogs  and  bitches. 
Nine  starters.  Judges,  Carl  Jones  and 
Thos.  Beath. 

White  Hope,  white  and  lemon  dog,  by  Betray 
Blue  Boy —  Fannie   K.,  Ed.  Marshall, 
owner.  C.  V.  Marshall,  handler. 
With 

Frontier  Fannie,  white,  black  and  tan  bitch, 

by  King  Opal — Frontier  Flash.    E.  E. 

Lancaster,  owner;  W.  P.  Smith,  handler. 
Nellie,  white,  black  and  tan  bitch,  by  Teddy — 

Beauty.    Jas.    Hendricks,    owner  and 

handler. 

With 

Rosebud's  Jack,  white,  black  and  tan  dog, 

by  Southview  Glenwood    C — Rosebud. 

F.  A.  Johnson,  owner  and  handler. 
Ben,  white,  black  and  tan  dog,  by  Teddy — 

Beauty.    Jas.  Hendricks,  owner  and 

handler. 

With 

Afton's  Dandy  Boy,  black,  white  and  tan 
dog,  by  Uncle  Sam — Afton  Queen. 

Beauty,  white,  black  and  tan  bitch,  by  Teddy 
— Old  Beauty.  Jas.  Hendricks,  owner; 
E.  Mason,  handler. 

With 

Wabaso's  Dude  II,  by  Lehigh's  Highball — 
Guppy.  Geo.  W.  Nottley,  owner;  F.  A. 
Johnson,  handler. 

Rock  City  Fannie  a  Bye,  white,  black  and 
tan  bitch,  by  Ch.  Fitz— Ch.  Rock  City 
Francis.  J.  V.  Benton,  owner;  F.  A. 
Johnson,  handler. 

With 

Frontier  Fannie.  Rosebud's  Jack. 

With 

Wabaso  Dude  II. 

Result 

1st — Afton's  Dandy  Boy. 
2nd — Rosebud's  Jack. 
3rd — Frontier  Fannie. 
3rd — Rock  City  Fannie. 

FREE  FOR  ALL 
15  in.  or  Under 

Ben,  Nellie,  Beauty,  Rosebud's  Jack,  Af- 
ton's Dandy  Boy,  Wabaso  Dude  II,  Rock 
City  Fannie,  and  Ringwood,  the  dogs  of  the 
pack  stake  were  cast  off  in  stubble.  They  all 
scattered,  worked  large  stubble  then  went  to 
rag  weed  from  there  across  Maiden  Road  into 
heavy  rank  weeds  along  corn  field.  Jack 
jumped  a  rabbit  and  led  pack  to  check. 
Dandy  got  check  which  Ring  took  away  and 
led  to  check.  A  lot  of  short  checks  were  run, 
but  could  not  be  seen,  one  had  to  judge  by 
voice,  who  caught  them.  A  rabbit  was  jump- 
ed which  ran  through  orchard  to  corn  field. 
Ring  caught  this  track  and  carried  him  to 
check.  Dandy  Boy  picked  him  up  and  ran 
to  kill,  Ben  was  bitten  by  snake  and  was 
picked  up.  This  helped  Ring,  as  Ben  and 
Nellie  tongued  too  much  on  scent  and  kept 
Ring  away  from  good  work,  we  might  add 
that  this  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  more 
brilliant  work  being  done  by  the  rest  of  the 
pack. 
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After  Ben  was  taken  away  the  pack  worked 
out  several  fields  without  a  find  until  we 
reached  orchard,  where  a  rabbit  was  jumped 
and  ohl  such  music  only  a  short  run  but  it 
was  great.  Ring  got  a  check  and  led  pack, 
then  Dandy  led  pack  to  hole.  Jack  at  all 
times  was  well  up  and  had  several  checks  to 
his  credit  in  heavy  going  which  demonstrated 
this  great  dog's  ability  on  game. 

Summary 

OJIBWAY,  ONT.,  Nov.  8th.— The  Canadian 
National  Field  Trial  Club's  special  stake 
open  to  all  dogs  and  bitches,  beagles, 
15  in.  or  under,  to  be  run  three  hours. 
Judges,  Carl  Jones  and  Thos.  Beath. 

Ben,  white,  black  and  tan  dog,  by  Teddy — 
Beauty.  Jas.  Hendricks,  owner  and 
handler. 

Nellie,  white,  black  and  tan  bitch,  by  Teddy — 
Beauty.  Jas.  Hendricks,  owner  and 
handler. 

Beauty,  white,  black  and  tan  bitch,  by  Teddy 

— Old  Beauty.    Jas.  Hendricks,  owner 

and  handler. 
Ringwood  blue  dog,  by  Ben — Lady.  Jas. 

Hendricks,  owner  and  handler. 
Rosebud's  Jack,  black,  white  and  tan  dog, 

by  Southview  Glenwood's  C — Rosebud. 

F.  A.  Johnson,  owner  and  handler. 
Afton's  Dandy  Boy,  white,  black  and  tan 

dog,  by  Uncle  Sam — Afton's  Queen.  F. 

A.  Johnson,  owner  and  handler. 
Wabaso's  Dude  II,  white,  black  and  tan  dog, 

by    Lehigh's    Highball — Guppy.  Geo. 

W.   Nottley,   owner.    F.   A.  Johnson, 

handler. 

Rock  City  Fannie,  white,  black  and  tan  bitch, 
rjfcy  Ch.  Fritz— Ch.  Roc£  City  Francis, 
owner;  F.  A.  Johnson,  handler. 
Results 
1st — Afton's  Dandy  Boy. 
2nd — Rosebud's  Jack. 
3rd — Ringwood. 

The  Bird  Dog  Events 
Thursday,  Nov.  9. — We  left  the  Crawford 
House,  Windsor,  and  journeyed  to  the  Gil- 
bert farm.  It  rained  all  day,  therefore  the 
events  were  postponed  until  Friday.  The 
day  was  spent  indoors,  and  between  story 
telling  and  other  amusements,  passed  quickly. 
Friday  morning  we  got  an  early  start  and  were 
at  the  grounds  about  9  a.m.  It  was  cool  and 
a  high  wind  prevailed,  making  bird  work  an 
impossibility.  The  followers  had  thinned 
down  considerably.  This  was  natural  as 
weather  conditions  were  not  favorable  to 
pleasure  seekers.  Among  those  present  were 
the  Judges:  F.  A.  Johnson,  Jno.  Dale,  Dr. 
C.  A.  Bronsley,  Thos.  Beath,  Detroit,  H.  E. 
LeBornf,  Paul  Langlois,  F.  Gray,  E.  Seguin, 
W.  T.  Gilbert,  W.  P.  Smith,  I.  Moore  of 
Sandwich,  F.  Walker  of  Windsor,  Jno.  Carr 
of  Ridgetown,  0.  L.  Walper,  F.  Jeffers  of 
London,  Ont. 

The  winner  of  the  Derby,  May  B.  Speedy, 
is  a  nice  stylish  pointer  bitch,  and  works 
her  ground  out  beautifully.  She  is  the 
property  of  Jno.  Carr,  Ridgetown,  Ont.  Her 
win  was  a  popular  one. 

Minnie  Free  Lance,  placed  second,  is  a 
bold  going  bitch,  while  not  the  finished  bitch 
May  B.  is,  she  has  the  stamina  that  should 
train  on.    Comets  spot  is  a  fast  wide  going 
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pointer  and  had  he  not  been  so  fond  of  cattle, 
probably  would  have  been  placed  higher. 
The  bitch  Selkirk  Tyra,  while  only  9  months 
of  age  impressed  the  judges  greatly  and  as 
she  is  eligible  for  next  year's  Derby,  should 
be  a  great  going  bitch  by  that  time.  Des- 
tiny's Kath,  the  other  entry  in  this  stake, 
deserved  a  place  in  this  stake,  but  sometimes 
the  judges  differ  with  spectators  as  to  placing 
of  dogs,  considering  the  small  entry  of  this 
stake,  the  dogs  were  a  likely  lot  of  Derbies, 
the  best  seen  in  these  trials  to  date. 

The  winner  of  the  all-age  was  the  well- 
known  winner  Daisy  Dru.  She  is  a  stylish 
going  bitch  and  made  some  beautiful  casts, 
this  work  winning  for  her. 

Roy's  Ransom  is  another  dog  well-known 
in  these  parts  as  a  winner,  and  deserved  his 
place.  Destiny's  Prince  won  the  Canadian 
National  Derby  last  year,  and  is  a  fine  going 
fellow  and  was  the  dog  for  this  position  with- 
out a  doubt. 

The  setter  bitch  Peggy  in  this  stake,  while 
only  three  weeks  too  old  for  the  Derby  was 
the  class  dog  of  both  stakes,  •  and  had  she 
not  flushed  and  chased,  which  could  be  ex- 
cused in  a  Derby,  she  would  have  won  the 
stake.  However,  she  should  be  a  good  all- 
age  dog,  when  steadied  on  birds. 

At  9.30  we  were  on  the  grounds  and  the 
judges  called  for  the  first  brace  of  Derby. 

May  B.  Speedy — Destiny's  Kath. — Cast 
off  in  stubble  they  both  raced  to  corn  field, 
Kath  going  the  wider.  They  were  sent  on 
through  sedge  field,  in  to  another  corn  field, 
Kath,  while  not  brilliant,  stayed  out  at  her 
work,  and  hunted  the  likely  places.  May 
is  a  wide  ranging  puppy,  and  her  only  fault 
is  an  occasional  back  cast.  They  went  into 
thicket  which  they  worked  out  handling 
like  shooting  dogs.  They  were  hunting  for 
birds  but  could  not  locate  them,  brought  out 
to  stubble  Kath  worked  this  out  first*,,  her 
handler  sending  her  down  another  field,  then 
put  her  in  thicket,  Carr  sent  May  down 
stubble  to  corn  field.  No  birds  were  found 
in  this  heat.    Down  9.30,  up  10. 

Minnie  Free  Lance — Comet's  Spot. — Turn- 
ed loose  in  meadow  both  got  away  well,  Spot 
outranging  Minnie,  who  has  bad  habit  of 
casting  back.  She  has  style  to  burn.  They 
worked  out  stubble,  then  were  sent  to  rag 
weed  field,  from  this  to  bush  on  through  to 
stubble,  signs  of  birds  were  imminent  in 
several  places  but  the  dogs  could  not  locate 
them.  This  was  spot's  heat.  Down  10.20, 
up  10.50. 

Selkirk  Tyra  a  Bye  with  Comet's  Spot. 
Cast  away  in  meadow  they  both  went  away 
on  long  cast.  Tyra  runs  without  much 
style  due  to  the  fact  that  she  is  not  young 
and  has  not  been  on  game  to  much  extent.  This 
was  Spot's  heat  and  a  good  one  considering 
his  just  being  down  with  Minnie.  Down 
11.05,  up  11.30. 

Second  Series 

May  B.  Speedy — Minnie  Free  Lance. — 
Cast  away  in  edge  of  bush.  Either  dog  ran 
with  speed  of  former  heat.  Minnie  was  away 
off  form,  and  whenever  she  went  out  it  was 
when  trailing  May,  who  had  the  better  of 
the  heat.  Several  likely  places  were  worked 
out  by  this  brace  but  no  birds  were  found. 
Down  11.35,  up  11.55. 
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Comet's  Spot — Destiny's  Kath:  —  Cast 
away  in  rag  weeds.  Both  dogs  got  right 
down  to  work.  Spot,  spotted  some  cattle 
and  between  his  barking  and  his  handler's 
whistle  they  kept  Kath  away  from  her  work. 
In  this  heat  both  dogs  had  about  equal  speed, 
until  toward  end  of  heat  when  Kath  slowed  up. 
Down  12,  up  12.25. 

Summary 

OJIBWAY,  ONT.,  Nov.  10th.— Canadian 
National  Field  Trial  Club's  Derby,  open 
to  Pointers  and  Setters  whelped  on  and 
after  Jan.  1st,  1915.  6  starters,  4  setters, 
2  pointers.  Judges,  John  Dale,  F.  A. 
Johnson. 

Destiny's  Kath,  black,  white  and  tan, 
Lewellyn  Bitch,  by  Destiny's  Roy — 
Nellie's  Girl.  W.  P.  Smith,  owner  and 
handler. 

With 

May  B.  Speedy,  liver  and  white  Pointer 
Bitch,  by  Tom  Speedy — Alma  Cash. 
Jno.  Carr,  owner  and  handler. 

Minnie  Free  Lance,  black,  white  and  tan 
bitch,  Lewellyn,  by  Free  Lance, — Ben's 
Julia.  Mrs.  Chas.  Waters,  owner;  W. 
T.  Gilbert,  handler. 

With 

Comet's  Spot,  black  and  white  pointer  dog, 
by  Kidwell's  Comet — Belle  Pearl. 

Selkirk  Tyra  a  Bye,  black,  white  and  tan 
bitch,  Lewellyn,  by  Selkirk  Dan  II — 
Selkirk  Luna.  Wm.  B.  Wells,  owner; 
W.  P.  Smith,  handler. 

With 

Comet's  Spot. 

II 

May  B.  Speedy  with  Minnie  Free  Lance. 
Destiny's  Kath  with  Comet's  Spot. 
Results 
1st — May  B.  Speedy. 
2nd — Minnie  Free  Lance. 
3rd — Comet's  Spot. 

ALL-AGE  RUNNING 

Roy's  Ransom — Daisy  Dru. — After  lunch 
we  started  this  brace  in  meadow,  both  got 
away  well.  Daisy  is  the  more  stylish,  while 
Ransom  made  some  nice  casts  he  seemed 
loggy.  These  dogs  covered  lots  of  ground. 
Signs  of  birds  were  found  on  their  course 
but  no  birds  were  raised.  They  worked  out 
bush  thicket  and  sedge  field.  Both  were 
going  fairly  well  when  ordered  up.  Down 
1  p.m.,  up  1.30. 

Destiny's  Prince — Toby  Kent. — Sent  away 
in  bush,  they  worked  this  out  and  then  were 
sent  across  road  to  open  bush.  This  they 
worked  out.  Prince  is  a  hard  working  dog 
and  goes  wider  than  Toby.  They  worked  out 
several  fields  without  a  find.  Prince  had 
the  edge  on  Toby  in  his  heat.  Down  1.35, 
up  2  p.m. 

Peggy  a  Bye,  was  put  down  alone  and  went 
away  fast.  She  worked  out  several  fields 
without  a  find.  Just  as  she  was  ordered 
up,  a  bevy  of  birds  were  flushed  from  centre 
oi  road  by  spectators.    Down  2  p.m.,  up  2.30. 

Second  Series  ^ 

Daisy  Dru — Peggy. — After  a  rest,  these 
dogs  were  put  down  to  windward  of  flushed 
bevy,  both  going  away  fast.  Peg  has  worlds 
of  speed  and  class  and  hunted  circles  around 
Daisy.    Peg  flushed  several  singles  and  chas- 
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GET  BIGGER  PROFITS 

This  Season  by  Shipping 


YOUR 

RAW 


FURS 


Direct  to  a  house  who  can  afford  to 
pay  more.  Why  do  we  pay  Highest 
Prices  with  most  reliable  Assort- 
ments? Because  we  are  Manu- 
facturers with  years  of  reliable 
dealings  and  therefore  can  divide 
the  dealer's  profits  with  YOU. 
Send  for  price  list  which  will  give 
references  and  quotations. 


H.  HAIMOWICZ 

ESTABLISHED  1894 

265-267  Main  Street,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


TRAPPERS 


Send  for  our  special  free  price  list 
before  making  shipment  o  any  one. 
When  shipping  to  us  you  save  the 
middleman's  profit.  We  always 
guarantee  entire  satisfaction  and 
quick  returns,  pay  express  charges 
and  when  so  requested  hold  ship- 
ments separate  for  your  approval 
of  returns. 

Write  at  once  for  Free  Price  List. 

FRED  WHITE,  Fur  Trader 
BEL0IT,  KANSAS 


OU  know  * 'Dowagiac' '  j 
means  fishing  tackle— 
just  as  you  know 
Kodak"  means 
camera.     But  don't 
forget  that  there's  only  one 
maker  of   genuine  "Dowagiac" 
Rods,  Reels  and  Minnows — and 
that's  Jas.  Heddon's  Sons,  at 
Dowagiac,    Mich.,    the  Bait- 
Casting  Capital  of  the  United 
States. 

Write  for  the  new 
Heddon  Catalog.  It's  a 
beauty  and  it's  free. 


Heddon's  Genuine 

owagiac 

jRotls  -Reels  -Min  no^si 


rfe  Original/ 
Telarana  Nova" 

No  Knots  -  No  Splices  \ 
1  Strong.  Durable. 
Invisible. 


Invisibility 

The  Joe  Welsh  Leader  is  col- 
orless and  has  no  knots.  A. 
size  for  every  fish.  Strength, 
4  to  30  pounds;  length,  3  to  9 
feet.  Highest  endorsements 
from  anglers.  Send  this  ad 
and  25  cents  for  3-foot  sam- 
ple. Other  lengths  in  pro- 
portion. Write  NOW. 

Joe  Welsh 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

Sole  Agent  U.  S.  and  Canada 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

TJROOKS'  APPLIANCE, 
^J  the  modern,  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  cures 
rupture  will  be  sent  on 
trial.  No  obnoxious 
springs  or  pads.  Has 
automatic  Air  Cushions. 
Binds  and  draws  the 
broken  parts  together  as 
you  would  a  broken  limb. 
No  salves.  No  lies.  Dura- 
ble, cheap.  Sent  on  trial 
to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.S.  Patents.  Catalog  and 
measure  blanks  mailed 
free.  Send  name  and  ad- 
dress today. 

C.E.BROOKS,      160  State  Street,    Marshall.  Mich. 


fuel 


Foreman  Motor  &  Machine  Co. 


Write  for 
Catalog  M 

Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can 
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ed,  Daisy  painted  in  bush,  Peg  would  not 
back.  The  work  Peggy  did  in  this  heat 
proved  her  to  be  a  classy  Derby,  she  being 
three  weeks  too  old  for  Derby,  her  handler 
entered  her  in  all-age.  She  will  no  doubt  be 
heard  from  later  on.    Down  3.13,  up  3.35. 

Roy's  Ransom — Destiny's  Prince. — We 
went  down  the  disputed  road  about  a  mile 
where  this  pair  were  let  go.  Both  went  away 
fast  and  hunted  the  likely  spots.  While 
working  corn  field  a  bevy  was  flushed,  both 
dogs  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
as  the  wind  was  blowing  very  hard  their  work 
on  this  bevy  was  excusable.  These  birds 
flew  to  swale,  and  dogs  were  put  on  them, 
both  dogs  worked  this  out  thoroughly  with- 
out a  find  although  Roy  pointed  at  base  of 
stump  and  went  on,  shortly  after.  Prince 
coming  up  also  pointed,  and  there  evidently 
had  been  a  bird  there  shortly  before,  but  they 
could  not  locate  it.  This  pair  put  up  the  best 
heat  of  the  stake,  and  are  a  fine  pair  of  dogs. 
Down  4  p.m.,  up  4.30  p.m. 

Toby  Kent. — Toby  was  put  down  and  the 
spectators  as  well  and  dog  and  handler  did 
everything  possible  to  locate  these  birds, 
but  were  unsuccessful.  After  covering  all 
territory  in  close  proximity  of  this  swale 
the  judges  ordered  Toby  up  this  heat  ending 


the  series  and  Trials,  which  were  enjoyed  by 
all  present. 

Summary 

Roy's  Ransom,  white  and  orange,  setter  dog, 
by  Destiny's  Roy — Blue  Dot.  Seg- 
uin  and  LeBornf,  owners;  E.  Seguin, 
handler. 

With 

Daisy  Dru,  black,  white  and  tan  bitch,  by 
Blake's  Boy — Ruby  Dru.  Paul  Lang- 
lois,  owner  and  handler. 

Destiny's  Prince,  white  and  orange  ticked 
setter  dog,  by  Destiny's  Roy — Victoria 
B.  O.  L.  Walper,  owner;  Fred  JefTers, 
handler. 

With 

Toby  Kent,  lemon  and  white,  Pointer  dog, 
by  Manitoba  Rap — Gypsy  Jingo.  Frank 
Walker,  owner  and  handler. 
Peggy,  a  Bye,  black,  white  and  tan  setter 
bitch,  by  Jack — Lady.  John  Puddi- 
combe,  owner;  Fred  JefTers,  handler. 

II  Series 
Peggy  with  Daisy  Dru. 
Destiny's  Prince  with  Roy's  Ransom. 
Toby  Kent. 

1st — Daisy  Dru. 
2nd — Roy's  Ransom. 
3rd — Destiny's  Prince. 


THE  NEW  BRUNSWICK  KENNEL 
CLUB  SHOW 


THE  eighth  aiiriual  bench  show  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Kennel  Club,  held  at 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  October  11,  12,  13 
Showed  the  best  quality  of  dogs  ever  judged 
*n  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Mr.  George 
Steadftian  Thomas  was  the  judge.  Although 
Conditions  were  not  favorable  for  holding  a 
show  this  year,  a  small  and  hard  working 
committee  undertook  the  task.  To  the  show 
committee  must  be  given  credit  for  securing 
the  services  of  such  an  able  judge  as  Mr. 
Thomas;  also  much  is  due  for  the  effort  put 
forth  by  the  show  secretary,  W.  C.  McKay, 
who,  while  practically  new  in  the  dog  show 
business,  proved  to  be  a  most  efficient  and 
obliging  officer. 

Local  exhibitors  were  pleased  to  me£t 
Messrs.  Bert  Swan,  Sam  Bamford  and  H.  1. 
Armistead,  who  attended  the  show  in  force 
with  some  of  their  best  specimens,  adding 
much  zest  to  the  competition.  In  Mr. 
Armistead  the  New  Brunswickers  meet  a  new 
club  member  who  has  supported  our  shows 
before,  but  this  was  our  first  chance  for  per- 
sonaf  acquaintance.  Mrs.  R.  A  Ross  was 
on  hand  again  with  the  usual  good  quality  of 
does  but  we  missed  her  good  man,  Bob  Ross, 
this  year.  With  Mrs.  .Ross  was  a  new  ex- 
hibitor for  these  parts,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Cameron 
of  Ottawa,  with  some  Bostons.  Mr.  J. 
Wallace  Sheehan  attended  from  the  North 
Shore,  with  a  classy  string.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  meet  him  and  he  comes  back 
stronger  each  year.    Fredencton,  our  pro- 


vincial capitol  city,  supported  the  show  with  a 
strong  entry,  the  dogs  being  well  looked  after 
by  William  W.  Laskey,  who  always  has  good 
ones  following  him.  The  Fredericton  entries 
and  exhibitors  were  Lord  Ashburnham,  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Laskey,  John  McSorley,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  McCaffrey  and  Miss  C.  Phyllis  McCaffrey. 
The  latter  benched  three  nice  Bull  Terriers, 
that  added  class  to  the  "white  gladiators." 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Powers,  of  Houlton,  Me., 
were  with  us  again.  We  look  forward  to 
their  annual  visits  with  pleasure  and  their 
Terriers  always  make  the  going  good. 

The  big  breeds  were  not  so  numerous  as  in 
previous  shows,  but  in  Hounds  we  had  a  few 
new  faces.  St.  Bernards  showed  no  excep- 
tional quality — Mandy  Leigh,  the  winner,  is  a 
young  bitch,  nicely  marked  and  right  size, 
but  needs  time  to  finish.  In  Great  Danes, 
"Leo  von  de  Rohn  Gloria,"  stood  alone  in  his 
class,  a  dark  fawn,  stylish  dog,  owned  by  Mr. 
H.  E.  Johnston,  of  Chatham,  N.  B. 

Review  Sporting  Breeds 
Bloodhounds  had  one  exhibitor.  Mr. 
Wallace  Sheehan,  benched  five.  He  showed 
a  new  one  in  Prince  Sandy,  a  well  built  dog, 
good  in  body  and  with  a  shapely  head,  but 
wants  more  leather  and  wrinkles.  He  was 
shown  for  specials  only. 

Russian  Wolfhounds  showed  one,  Countess 
Elka,  shown  by  Mrs.  P.  F.  Mathias;  color, 
lemon  and  white,  with  nice  outline  in  body, 
good  feet  and  shoulders. 


ROD  AND  GUN 

Greyhounds  benched  two,  a  local  black  and 
white  and  that  good  Canadian  dog,  Ch. 
Master  Butcher,  too  well  known  to  describe, 
shown  hard  and  fit  as  usual  and  well  handled. 

Pointers  were  few  in  numbers,  only  one 
new  one  facing  the  judge,  Mysterious  Billy, 
a  very  showy  dog,  but  a  puppy  yet. 

English  Setters  were  a  real  good  lot — 
thirteen  were  benched,  all  local  dogs.  In 
puppy  dogs  and  bitches,  Charles  O'Neill  took 
first  honors  with  Nancy,  a  well  made  bitch, 
black  and  white  in  color,  nice  size  and  a  good 
shower.  John  McGrath's  Mayfriar  was 
second,  a  neat  youngster,  cobby  in  body,  right 
in  shoulder,  but  lacks  length  of  head  and  is  not 
so  clean  cut  as  the  winner.  Winners  bitches 
brought  out  a  sturdy  young  bitch  in  Mc- 
Grath's W.  V.  Sally,  white  with  blackings, 
well  set  up,  short  body,  ears  placed  right;  but 
could  do  with  more  finish  of  head.  Charles 
Perkins'  Hex,  who  took  second,  is  larger,  but 
not  so  neat  in  body  as  the  winner.  This  class 
also  showed  James  McKelvie's  Flash  II.,  a 
limmer  for  size,  evenly  balanced,  with  splen- 
did headpiece,  and  a  bitch  that  should  pro- 
duce some  good  ones.  Winners  dogs  gave 
the  blue  to  Robert  Smith's  Welcome,  a  blue 
belton  with  a  nice,  well  chiseled  head,  correct 
skull  and  ears,  clean  of  cheek,  lovely  ear, 
certainly  a  dog  nicely  balanced  throughout, 
well  ribbed  and  good  quarters  and  feet. 
Welcome  is  a  credit  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  the 
breeder  as  well  as  exhibitor.  Reserve  win- 
ners went  to  James  Latimer's  Laddie,  a 
larger  dog,  well  ribbed  and  with  good  feet  and 
shoulder,  but  not  quite  up  to  Welcome. 
Special  for  best  English  Setter  in  the  show 
went  to  Welcome. 

Irish  Setters  were  a  good  class,  eleven 
showing.  Winners  dogs  went  to  Tyrone 
Terry,  owned  by  E.  Howard,  of  Montreal,  a 
dog  of  good  size,  short  back,  nice  color  and 
showed  well.  Second  went  to  Charles  Con- 
way, with  Barney,  a  big  dog  and  a  good  one. 
There  was  a  good  one  in  Montrose  Shamus 
O'Brien  III.,  a  young  dog  of  quality,  shown  in 
good  condition,  not  quite  as  large  as  the 
winner;  not  quite  developed  as  yet,  but 
shows  careful  breeding.  The  bitches  were 
in  the  majority  and  strong  at  that,  the  winner 
being  E.  Howard's  Sonora  Norma,  who  also 
won  for  special  in  this  breed.  She  is  a  sturdy 
bitch,  doggy  almost,  with  nice  color,  good 
body  and  quarters.  Second  went  to  William 
Hanlon's  Gypsy  Grand,  a  local  bitch  showing 
a  cleaner  outline  than  the  winner,  but  lacks 
spring  of  rib  yet;  is  a  youngster  yet  and 
undeveloped.  We  also  had  two  old  veterans 
of  the  ring  in  Robert  Laskey's  Ch.  Montrose 
Pride  of  Erin  and  Thomas  McCullough's 
Molly  Grand,  both  of  whom  have  travelled 
in  fast  company  before. 

Cockers,  always  popular  at  St.  John,  had 
a  long  entry  list,  blacks  being  largest  in  num- 
ber, and  the  quality  was  better  than  ever. 
Winners  dogs,  black,  went  to  F.  E.  Stuart's 
Revelation,  a  sound  young  dog,  shown  in 
good  form,  strong  in  feet,  body  and  limb. 
Reserve  winners  went  to  Mrs.  E.  J.  Wallace's 
Rockfield  Hope,  a  local  one.  In  winners 
bitches,  we  had  Charles  Conway's  showy  little 
Blossom's  Baby,  a  dog  hard  to  find  a  fault  in. 
She  got  the  special  for  best  local  Cocker,  any 
color,  also.    In  parti-colors,  Bob  Ross*  Drum- 
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clamp  Baronet,  a  red  and  white,  got  winners; 
a  lovely  headed  one  this,  with  good  feet  and 
shoulders,  plenty  of  bone  and  a  right  mover. 
Reserve  to  Baronet  was  George  Lawson's  Pal, 
a  black  and  white — a  good  dog  and  looks  like 
a  real  worker.  Winners  bitches  was  Mrs. 
Gillard's  Baby,  a  black  and  white,  rather  racy 
and  up  on  the  leg.  Winner  for  any  solid  color 
other  than  black  went  to  W.  H.  Partington's 
Welch  Queen,  a  red,  good  bodied  bitch,  but 
not  so  clean  cut  in  the  head  as  we  like  them. 
James  Sproul  showed  a  promising  puppy  in 
Teddy  that  will  win  honors  in  the  future. 

Field  Spaniels  had  one  that  was  a  credit 
to  the  name,  E.  A.  Morton's  Gyp,  a  fairly 
good  black- 

Sporting  Spaniels  were  a  variety,  the 
winner  Rover,  a  heavy  dog  looking  good  for 
thick  cover,  though  Flora  or  Peter,  awarded 
as  named,  looked  better  for  field  work. 

Airedales:  This  popular  terrier  is  im- 
proving every  year  in  St.  John  and  local 
fanciers  are  striving  for  better  quality  in 
breeding  and  the  Airedale  is  coming  strong 
down  this  way.  Winning  dog  was  no  other 
than  the  redoubtable  Polam  Maxim,  owned 
by  Norman  McKenzie;  put  down  very  fit 
and  right  on  edge.  He  swept  the  board, 
winning  the  special  for  this  breed,  also  in  the 
variety  for  best  dog  in  the  show.  He  looked 
darker  in  coat  than  we  have  seen  him  before — 
black  saddle  quite  distinct  from  the  tan — 
good  show  size,  evenly  balanced  throughout 
and  built  on  good  Terrier  lines.  Reserve 
in  dogs  was  Leeds  Reformer,  shown  by  Sam 
Bamford.  This  one  had  lots  of  type  and 
character — he  is  a  new  one  to  us  and  we  liked 
him.  It  was  interesting  to  those  at  the 
ringside  to  see  this  dog  and  Polam  Maxim 
in  the  ring  together,  both  on  edge  and  superb- 
ly handled  by  those  masters  of  the  show'ring, 
Bamford  and  Swan. 

In  bitches,  the  winner  was  Norman  Mc- 
Kenzie's  Sunshine.  John  McSorley  snowed 
a  nice  one  in  Celestial  Dream,  a  dog  of  quality, 
strong  head,  well  finished  before  the  eyes, 
and  with  a  nice  body.  Celestial  Dream  also 
won  first  honors  in  local  dogs  and  bitches, 
with  Thomas  Coughlan's  Rowdy  a  close 
second  and  W.  C.  McKay's  Rockley  Laddie 
third.  There  was  plenty  of  pep  in  the  local 
class  and  much  interest. 

Dachshunde  had  four,  owned  by  W.  R. 
Aitken,  and  all  good  ones. 

Fox  Terriers,  smooth,  were  a  fair  entry, 
with  twelve  benched.  Winners  dog  was  an 
Ottawa  entry,  Clapton  Sensation,  owned  by 
George  W.  Bailey.  Reserve  went  to  Percy 
S.  Clark's  Sabine  Razor,  a  very  racy  dog  that 
has  lots  of  quality  but  lacked  a  little  of  the 
sturdiness  of  the  winner.  Winners  bitches 
went  to  Bellam  Trizie,  shown  by  Mrs.  P.  S. 
Clark;  a  very  neat  Terrier,  nice  head,  ears, 
neck  and  a  showy  bitch.  Reserve  bitches, 
Allen  Shaw's  Gyp,  much  the  same  stamp  of 
dog  as  the  winner,  though  lacking  the  quality. 
In  local  dogs  and  bitches  Sabine  Razor  carried 
off  the  honors  and  the  reserve  was  Bellam  Tim, 
only  a  puppy,  but  a  real  comer. 

Wire  Fox  Terrier  entries  were  small,  but  had 
a  few  dogs  of  quality,  the  winner  being  A. 
Lepine's  Dusky  Bounce,  all  wire  and  put 
down  to  win,  though  hard  pressed  for  the 
special  for  Thomas  Moore's  Killendine  of 
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Chuffs,  which  we  liked  very  much.  A. 
Lepine's  Virgiedot  of  Maiden  was  another 
good  wire  of  quality.  In  the  class  for  bred 
by  exhibitor,  H.  T.  Armistead's  Westpark 
Ranger,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  Ch.  Hawes 
Broom,  carried  off  the  ribbon.  He  is  a  credit 
to  the  breeder.  We  had  another  splendid 
wire  in  Northern  Regalia,  bred  and  owned 
by  Le  Baron  Wilson,  a  dog  built  on  good  lines, 
of  right  size  and  with  a  noticeably  fine  body. 
One  puppy  and  alone  in  the  class  was  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Powers'  Wire  Boy  of  Aroostook,  an  all 
white  dog,  full  of  promise,  but  just  now  a 
baby. 

Irish  Terriers  were  few,  the  winner,  Ch. 
Aroostook  Historic,  looking  as  fit  as  ever 
and  a  dog  hard  to  pick  a  flaw  in.  He  also 
won  the  special  with  Kelvin's  Glory,  a  nice 
bitch,  for  reserve.  Arthur  Blight's  Quarry- 
wood  Paddy  and  A.  E.  Francis'  Lord  Bobs 
were  both  good  specimens  and  well  liked, 
though  not  quite  up  to  the  class  of  the 
winner. 

The  variety  classes  were  keenly  contested 
throughout,  with  many  entries.  The  best  for 
sporting  dogs  and  bitches  (open),  went  to  the 
Greyhound,  Ch.  Master  Butcher,  owned  by 
John  G.  Kent,  with  reserve  to  E.  Howard's 
Sonora  Norma,  an  Irish  Setter.  The  non- 
sporting  variety  (open)  winner  was  Chinook 
Tenacity,  and  English  Bull,  with  the  Bull 
Terrier,  Haymarket  Jessie,  close  up  to  the 
winner  in  favor.  In  the  Terrier  variety, 
Polam  Maxim  captured  the  honor,  with  the 


wire,  Dusky  Bounce,  second.  In  best  sport- 
ing brace,  E.  Howard's  Irish  Setters,  Tyrone 
Terry  and  Sonora  Norma  won  out  over  all 
competition;  reserve,  Charles  Perkins,  with  a 
brace  of  English  Setters.  Best  Terrier  brace 
had  good  entries,  and  A.  Lepine's  wires, 
Dusky  Bounce  and  Viegiedot  of  Maiden, 
were  the  winners.  The  Breeders'  gold  prize, 
open  to  members  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Kennel  Club  only,  was  taken  by  H.  T. 
Armistead,  with  Westpark  Ranger,  a  wire, 
with  Robert  Smith's  English  Setter,  Welcome, 
coming  close  behind  the  winner.  Local 
special  for  best  sporting  dog  or  bitch  went  to 
Miss  Winnifred  Ross  for  the  Pointer,  Betty, 
who  also  took  the  Oak  Hall  special  for  best 
local  specimen.  Best  local  Terrier,  smooth 
went  to  Miss  C.  Phyllis  McCaffrey  for  that 
good  Bull  Terrier,  Haymarket  Jessie,  and 
honors  for  best  local  Terrier,  rough,  went  to 
the  good  Scott  i  j,  Jock  Scott,  owned  by 
Thomas  Dickson.  Special  for  both  Cocker 
puppies  went  to  James  Sproul  for  the  parti- 
color,  Tiddy;  Mrs.  Arthur  Gillard's  black 
and  white  parti-color,  reserve.  Children's 
variety  was  won  by  Miss  Nora  Blaine  with 
the  Scottie,  Dumclamph  Mary,  with  Miss 
Marretta  Clark  and  her  smooth  Fox  Terrier, 
To-To,  neck  and  neck  right  up  to  the  wire 
with  the  winner.  The  president's  cup  for 
best  of  any  breed  in  the  show  went  to  the 
Airedale,  Polam  Maxim.  The  Roy  Morrison 
Breeders'  gold  prize  went  to  John  Scott,  who 
showed  the  liver  colored  Cocker,  "Fan,"  with 
two  of  her  get. 


CLEANING  SHOW  DOGS 


Knacks  in  Smartening  Up  Teniers  for 
Exhibition. 

A  majority  of  terriers,  exhibition  terriers, 
such  as  the  fox,  Irish,  Scottish  and  Airedale, 
are  far  from  looking  their  prettiest  right  now, 
says  the  bench-showing  expert.  They  are  in 
ragged  coat.  This  is  not  because  it  is  the 
shedding  season.  It  is  because  they  are  being 
smartened  up  so  they  will  appear  fresh  and  fit 
when  they  go  before  the  judges  at  the  indoor 
shows. 

There  is  a  knack  in  smartening  up  a  terrier. 
Most  exhibitors  know  it,  but  there  are  a  host 
of  owners  of  high  class  dogs  of  this  breed  who 
do  not.  There  are  many  persons  fond  of  wire 
breeds  who  become  discouraged  and  give 
up  simply  because  they  do  not  know  how  to 
prepare  them  for  bench  properly. 

To  smarten  up  a  terrier  is  easy,  like  every- 
thing else,  when  one  knows  how.  To  do 
it  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  strip  him  of  his 
coat  from  nose  to  tail.  This  must  be  done 
at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way.  It 
should  be  done  with  a  comb  and  brush  about 
a  month  or  six  weeks  before  he  is  scheduled 
to  enter  the  ring.  If  the  time  is  judged  cor- 
rectly he  will  face  the  judges  in  full  bloom, 
without  any  superabundant  coat  and  in 
excellent  trim. 


To  strip  the  terrier  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  comb  with  short  teeth.  With  it  all  of  the 
long  hair  may  be  drawn  off  in  an  exceedingly 
short  time.  With  the  coat  off  the  dog  should 
have  a  complete  rest  and  he  should  not  be 
washed. 

Instead  of  washing  him  a  clean  and  plenti- 
ful supply  of  good  clean  wheat  straw  for  his 
bed  is  all  that  is  necessary.  If  the  dog  should 
look  a  bit  dull  or  ragged  or  out  of  style  when 
he  goes  to  a  show  it  is  necessary  to  clean, 
him,  but  this  should  not  be  done  by  washing. 
It  should  be  accomplished  with  heated  wheat 
flour. 

The  flour  should  be  rubbed  into  the  coat 
thoroughly  from  nose  to  tail,  then  brushed 
out.  A  rubdown  with  a  clean  rough  towel 
will  do  instead  of  a  wash. 

Of  course,  one  dog's  coat  grows  quicker  than, 
another's,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  necessary 
for  one  to  know  his  own  dog. 

Some  exhibitors,  those  who  are  veterans 
of  the  bench  show,  have  a  duplicate  team, 
so  as  to  have  a  fresh  and  newly  coated  dog 
for  each  show.  In  case  one  doesn't  come  to 
coat  on  time  the  other  will  be  ready  or  nearly 
so  at  show  time. 

While  this  method  of  smartening  up  is. 
used  mostly  with  terriers  it  has  also  proved, 
beneficial  with  other  long-haired  breeds. 
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rms^Mount  Birds 

and  Animals* 

SPORTSMEN !  Fishennertt 
Hunters!  Naturalists! 
The  wonderful  profession  of  Taxtdenob 
so  long  kept  secret,  can  now  be  easily 
right  in  your  own  homers 


We  Teach  by  Mail  2XS 

Birds.  Animals,  Came  Heads,  tan  skins, 
make  rugs,  and  preserve  all  trophies.  A 
delightluland  fascinating  art  for  men  and 
.women.  Easily  and  qui  ,-kly  learned  during 
*spar«  time.  Decorate  noma  and  den  with  fine 
trophies,  or  command  big  income  selling 
b  mounted  specimens  and  mounting  tor 
Others.  Skilled  Taxidermists  in  great  demand.  Success  guar- 
anteed or  no  tuition  fee.  Endorsed  by  thousands  of  satisfied 
graduates.  Wrlta  loday  for  our  Ureat  Free  Boos.  "  How  to  Laarn 
to  Mount  Birds  and  Animals."  Also  our  beautiful  Taxidermy 
Magazine.  BOTH  FREE.  Write  today-do  It  now. 
The  PL  W*  SCHOOL  OF  TAXIDERMY,  Inc. 

Omaha.  N«!>iaH 


Blwood  BldC* 


,Mink.  Skunk,  "Coon,"  Rabbits,  etc 
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A  Dime 


brings  Illustrated  Trappers' 
Guide.  It  tells  how.  Giving 
the  first  time  in  print  the  treasured  secrets  of 
the  wisest  old  trappers  in  this  country,  it's 
worth  dollars  to  you. 


TRAPPERS' 

BOXC.     -  - 


SUPPLY  CO. 

OAK  PARK,  ILL. 


WILSON  MOTORS 

3  H.P.  One-Cylinder— 6  H.P.  2-Cylinder 

Better  Motors  for  Less  Money 


MADE 


Guaranteed  for  FIVE  YEARS 
N  CANADA-NO  DUTY.   Write  now  for  catalog  H 


WILSON  MOTOR  CO.,  WALKERVILLE  ONTARIO 


We 

Have 

In 

Stock 

Ready  For 
Shipment 


A  number  of  hulls  of  the  type  shown  in  above  cut, 
18  to  25  ft.  in  length,  4  to  5  ft.  beam,  also  similar 
hulls  of  greater  length  and  beam;  hulls  for  outboard 
motors  16  to  20  ft.;  knock  down  frames  or  complete 
hulls  knocked  down  and  semi-finished  hulls  furnished 
all  sizes;  cruisers,  work  boats,  semi-speed  and  family 
launches  furnished  knock  down  or  complete  ready  to  run. 


Robertson  Bros. 

Foot  of  Bay  Street     -  Hamilton 
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KENNEL  ENQUIRIES 


Editor,  KENNEL  DEPT.: 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  very  pleasant, 
as  well  as  successful  hunting  trip  in  the  Parry 
Sound  District.  I  used  two  of  my  Airedale 
brood  bitches  on  this  trip,  and  they  worked 
complete,  trailing  Deer. 

They  gave  good  tongue  when  in  pursuit,  and 
were  always  eager  and  ready  for  the  chase, 
stood  the  work  well,  and  were  as  hard  as 
nails.  The  two  weeks'  hunt  did  not  seem 
to  tire  them  in  the  least. 

A  number  of  hunters  who  saw  them  at  work 
declared  that  they  were  ideal  dogs  for  trailing 
deer. 

Personally  I  was  more  than  pleased  with 
them,  as  this  was  their  first  experience  on 
this  kind  of  game. 

If  there  are  any  readers  who  have  had 
experience  with  Airedales  on  this  kind  of 
game,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  their  views. 
Thanking  you  for  your  valuable  space. 
Yours  truly, 

W.  G.  Higbee. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  western 
mountains,  where  Airedales  are  used  a  great 
deal  for  hunting  bear,  cougar,  cats,  coyotes, 
etc.,  appears  to  be  that  hounds  are  better  for 
picking  up  an  old  trail  and  staying  with  it; 
on  a  hot  trail  and  for  close  in  work  the  Aire- 
dales are  the  ideal  dog.  We  doubt  that  the 
Airedales  would  give  enough  tongue  for  deer 
hunting  but  on  hot  trail  they  will  certainly 
give  the  game  a  quicker  run  than  a  hound. 

Kennel  Editor. 

Editor,  KENNEL  DEPT.: 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  Rod  and  Gun, 
and  have  recently  returned  from  a  deer  hunt- 


ing trip.  I  notice  in  the  November  issue, 
the  Kennel  Department  wishes  to  have  us 
send  in  our  experiences  with  hounds. 

Well,  to  begin  with  I  have  been  in  the  deer 
hunting  game  for  the  past  sixteen  years  and 
during  that  time  I  have  tried  nearly  all  strains 
of  hounds.  I  have  tried  out  English  and 
American  Fox-hounds,  Beagle  hounds  and 
crosses  between  Beagle  and  Fox-hounds,  and 
found  them  all  very  satisfactory,  except  the 
Beagle.  The  genuine  Beagle  is  too  fond  of 
rabbit  hunting,  and  is  not  fast  enough  when 
matched  with  an  English  or  American  Fox- 
hound. This  fall  I  tried  a  cross  between  the 
English  Blood-hound  and  the  American  Walk- 
er Fox-hound.  These  cross  dogs  are  the 
most  wonderful  deer  dogs  I  ever  owned.  They 
stand  twenty-two  inches  high.  They  are  wide 
hunters,  and  very  keen  with  very  loud  tongue. 
We  ran  these  dogs  every  day  the  last  week  of 
hunting  season,  with  entire  satisfaction.  I 
have  never  tried  these  dogs  on  fox  but  expect 
to  soon.  Have  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Rod 
and  Gun  had  any  experience  with  this  class 
of  hounds?  If  so  I  would  like  to  see  some- 
thing from  them. 

Yours  truly, 
Belleville,  Ont.  J.  Doherty. 

We  have  always  understood  that  about  one- 
quarter  bloodhound  gave  fox-hounds  better 
scent.  Bloodhounds  themselves  while  very  keen 
scented  and  good  at  working  out  an  old  trail 
are  too  slow  for  fox  and  deer  hunting.  Many 
fox  hunters  advocate  a  mixture  of  bloodhound 
blood  in  fox  hounds  to  improve  the  latter's 
scenting  powers  in  working  out  a  difficult 
trail. 

Kennel  Editor. 


A  Dog  on  The  Strength. 

The  war  has  led  to  the  relaxation  of  many 
hospital  rules,  and  the  latest  reported  instance 
is  that  whereby  the  dog  Rara,  a  Great  Dane, 
the  mascot  of  the  Auckland  (New  Zealand) 
Mounted  Rifles,  had  become  attached  to  the 
4th  London  General  Hospital.  The  story 
goes  that  one  of  the  men  in  the  regiment  made 
a  great  pet  of  Rara,  who,  on  her  friend  becom- 
ing a  patient,  and  consequently  an  absentee, 
lost  her  appetite  and  became  dispirited.  On 
hearing  the  news  the  man  in  his  turn  became 


worried,  and  for  the  sake  of  both  patients 
the  dog  was  brought  to  the  hospital, .  where 
she  is  understood  to  be  wearing  an  official 
identification  badge  fastened  to  a  chain,  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  the  regiment.  It  is 
perhaps  fortunate  that  one  mascot  is  usually 
sufficient  for  each  regiment,  for  a  vista  of 
hospital  wards  in  which  patients  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  kennels  and  cages  of  their 
pets  would  make  a  strait-laced  staff,  if  any 
remains,  faint  with  disapproval. 


It  is  said  the  Indians  assert  that  the  coming 
winter  will  be  one  of  the  mildest  in  recent 
years.  They  base  their  prediction  on  the 
following  signs: 

The  oak  trees  have  no  acorns. 

Squirrels  are  seldom  seen. 

Muskrats  have  not  started  to  build  their 
winter  homes. 

Fur-bearing  animals  have  thin  coats. 

Here's  hoping  the  Indian  is  a  true  prophet. 


An  Interesting  Letter  from  Saskatchewan. 
Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

I  really  must  compliment  you  on  your 
October  number  of  Rod  and  Gun.  It  is  the 
best  one  I  have  yet  read. 

Ducks  are  more  plentiful  this  fall  than  I 
have  ever  seen  them  before.  The  river 
(South  Saskatchewan)  banks  and  sand-bars 
are  crowded  with  them,  but  they  are  also 
exceptionally  timid  and  very  hard  to  ap- 
proach; that  is  strange  because  there  has 
been  very  little  hunting  done  around  here 
this  fall. 

I  am  very  interested  at  present  watching 
the  construction  of  a  new  beaver  dam  not 
far  from  my  house.  If  they  keep  at  their 
logging  operations  much  longer  there  won't 
be  a  tree  left  along  this  part  of  the  river. 
The  Government  forbids  us  to  cut  the  trees 
or  to  trap  the  beavers. 

Our  local  ferryman,  Mr.  Wm.  Moore,  has 
shot  two  lynx  this  year;  in  both  cases  the 
lynx  were  treed  by  his  dog  when  prowling 
around  the  hen  roost.  Some  people  claim 
that  they  are  not  lynx  but  only  bobcats. 
I  am  not  sure  of  the  distinctions  myself.  I 
had  a  look  at  the  skin  of  the  last  one  yester- 
day. The  ears  are  tasseled  and  the  tail 
short  with  a  black  tip.  The  fur  on  the  back 
is  not  unlike  a  fine  coonskin.  The  dog  which 
treed  the  lynx  is  a  spotted  hound  dog,  some- 
thing like  a  pointer. 

The  fishing  has  not  been  very  good  this 
summer  on  account  of  the  floods.  Still, 
I  have  managed  to  secure  quite  a  few  nice 
catfish  at  times.  » 

The  coyotes  are  getting  more  numerous 
and  bold  every  year.  Twice  this  summer 
when  I  have  been  driving  in  the  waggon  with 
a  half  grown  pup  running  behind  ai>  extra 
big  coyote  came  running  up  and  chased  the 
pup.  The  last  time  both  the  pup  and  coyote 
ran  underneath  the  waggon,  scrapping,  and 
scared  my  horses.  Of  course  I  didn't  even 
have  a  club  with  me.  I  am  no  hand  at  set- 
ting traps  but  I  find  that  I  can  catch  the 
beggars  in  the  winter  with  poisoned  baits. 

I  have  seen  no  deer  round  here  this  past 
year  but  there  is  a  small  band  of  eleven  ante- 
lopes hanging  around  this  locality,  feeding 
on  the  shocked  grain.  Last  Sunday  while 
out  riding  one  of  my  neighbors  ran  down  a 
full  grown  coyote;  there  was  about  six  inches 
of  soft  snow  on  the  ground.  When  he  had 
the  coyote  played  out  he  had  nothing  to  hit 
it  with  so  unlaced  the  heavy  stirrup  off  his 
saddle  and  used  it  as  a  club. 

I  must  close  now  and  "hit  the  hay." 

Yours  truly, 
Riverfront,  Sask.  J.  Wilfrid  Jackson. 


Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

I  would  appreciate  through  the  columns 
of  your  magazine  instructions  on  making  a 
canvas  boat.  I  require  one  of  the  collapsible 
kind  to  carry  only  one  man  and  would  want 
the  boat  to  be  steady  enough  to  shoot  from 
in  any  direction.  Please  give  best  method 
for  treating  canvas  cover,  etc. 


Calgary,  Alta. 


Yours  truly, 

W.  E.  Moore. 


Note. — Will  some  of  our  readers  who  have 
had  experience  in  building  a  canvas  boat, 
kindly  furnish  Mr.  Moore  with  their  ex- 
periencs  along  this  line? 

Poison  Pills  For  Wildcats 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

Please  send  me  the  last  issue  of  your  maga- 
zine, Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada.  Do  you 
know  where  I  can  buy  poison  pills  for  wild- 
cat, foxes,  etc.? 

Yours  truly, 


Curwensville,  Pa. 


G.  F.  K. 


Note. — We  cannot  advise  you  where  these 
pills  can  be  procured.  The  law  in  some  of 
our  Canadian  Provinces  prohibits  the  use  of 
poison  for  killing  or  taking  game.  Ontario, 
for  instance,  prohibits  the  use  of  poison  or 
a  poisonous  substance  and  the  exposing  of 
poisoned  bait  or  other  poisoned  substance  in 
any  place  or  locality  to  which  any  game  or 
any  dog  or  cattle  usually  has  access. 

Wants  to  Subscribe 
Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

Find  enclosed  money  order  for  $1.50  for 
one  year's  subscription.  I  have  been  buying 
from  news-stands  for  several  years  but  now 
want  your  magazine  to  come  right  home  to 
me.  I  am  reading  your  articles  re  conserva- 
tion of  game  and  wish  you  luck  and  will  help 
all  I  can.  I  have  been  living  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  for  seventeen  years  and  notice  a  great 
falling  off  in  game  of  all  kinds,  more  than 
ever  since  the  motor  boat  came  into  prom- 
inence. I  shall  be  glad  to  give  information 
re  shooting  and  fishing  along  the  coast.  Wish- 
ing you  every  success, 

Yours  truly, 
St.  Vincent's  Bay,  T.  E.  Robinson. 

Jervis  Inlet,  B.C. 

Letter  From  a  Fly  Fisherman 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

I  enclose  herewith  payment  for  my  sub- 
scription to  Rod  and  Gun.  I  look  forward 
each  month  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  the  coming  number  and  am  especially 
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interested  in  your  articles  on  fly  fishing  for        Wishing  you  success,  and  hoping  that  I 

trout.    I  read  a  great  many  of  the  outing     miss  none  of  the  numbers  during  the  coming 

magazines  and  I  want  to  say  that  they  have     year,  I  remain, 

to  go  some  to  beat  Mr.  Lincoln's  dope  on  Yours  sincerely, 

fly  fishing.  Duluth,  Minn.  H.  H.  C. 


dispatch  from  Newcastle,  N.B.  states 
that  the  big  game  season  which  closed  on 
Nov.  30th,  was  a  very  successful  one.  The 
following  American  sports  made  shipments 
during  the  last  week  in  November: — 

Richard  Mitton,  Brookline,  Mass..  one 
deer;10scar  D.  Thees,  New  York,  two  deer, 
one  moose;  J.  W.  Stewart,  Parkersburg, 
West  Virg.,  two  deer,  one  moose,  one  caribou; 
J.  G.  Cochrane,  Parkersburg,  West  Virg., 
two  deer,  one  moose;  Finley  Hunter,  Flush- 
ing, New  York,  one  deer,  one  caribou;  Gale 
Hunter,  Flushing,  New  York,  one  moose, 
two  deer;  J.  M.  Lawrence,  Belmont,  Mass., 
one  moose,  one  deer,  one  caribou. 

"The  problem  of  a  universal  language,  the 
need  of  which  has  been  realized  in  this  war," 
says  a  Cambridge  professor,  "was  really 
solved  centuries  ago  by  the  savage  inhabi- 
tants of  the  western  world." 

Should  an  Indian  from  northern  Alaska 
go  to  Patagonia,  he  could  by  means  of  this 
universal  language  converse  with  his  southern 
brethren  almost  as  easily  as  he  coula  with  his 
neighbors  at  home.  That  would  also  be  the 
case  if  he  visited  Central  America  or  met  the 
tribesmen  of  the  Western  prairies  and  moun- 
tains. 

When  this  language  was  invented  no  one 
knows,  but  every  Indian  learns  it  in  addition 
to  his  own.  Recently  two  chiefs  of  different 
tribes  met  in  the  Geographical  Society  rooms 
in  Washington  and  held  a  conversation  that 
lasted  nearly  three  hours,  and  yet  neither  one 
knew  a  word  of  the  other's  language. 

This  universal  language  is,  of  course,  made 
up  of  signs.  For  example,  if  an  Inuian  is 
passing  through  a  strange  country  and  sees 
other  Indians  at  a  distance,  he  makes  the 
"peace  sign";  that  is,  he  holds  up  his  blanket 
by  two  corners  so  that  it  covers  his  whole 
figure.  The  same  thought  is  expressed  by 
extending  the  hands,  palms  outward,  slightly 
inclined  from  the  face. 

Then  there  are  the  abstract  signs,  by  which 
these  "savages"  can  express  their  thoughts 
with  regard  to  the  great  spirit,  heaven,  good, 
evil,  life  and  death,  sickness,  health,  riches 
and  poverty.    Life  is  expressed  by  drawing 


an  imaginary  thread  from  the  mouth,  and 
death  by  chopping  this  thread  off. 

Another  sign  for  death  is  to  hold  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  of  one  hand  against  the  palm 
of  the  other,  and  let  them  gradually  slip 
downwara,  ana  at  last  drop  beneath  the  palm. 

Most  people  think  that  the  Indian  word 
of  greeting,  "How,"  is  merely  the  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  question,  "How  are  you?"  But 
that  is  not  so.  The  word  is  really  "aou," 
which  means  "brother"  or  "friend."  So  when 
he  comes  up  and  growls  out  his  seemingly 
inquisitive  "How,"  he  is  not  asking  after  your 
health,  but  telling  you  that  he  is  a  friend. 

An  unfortunate  accident  occurred  about 
four  miles  from  Todd  Creek,  north  of  Lund- 
breck,  Alta.,  by  which  Louis  Hucik,  an 
Austrian  farmer  lost  his  life.  Hucik  and 
his  wife  were  out  hunting  for  rabbits  with  a 
22-calibre  repeating  rifle.  After  firing  twice 
at  a  rabbit  and  extracting  the  second  shell, 
Hucik  attempted  to  route  the  animal  out 
from  under  a  tree  by  the  back  stock  of  the 
rifle,  holding  the  gun  by  the  barrel  pointed 
towards  his  body.  The  trigger  tripped  in 
some  object  and  the  bullet  entered  his  body 
just  below  the  breast,  touching  a  vital  spot  in 
the  heart  and  resulting  in  almost  instant 
death.  The  man  had  only  time  to  gasp  and 
say  "I'm  shot."  His  wife  was  terror  stricken. 
She  tried  to  pick  her  husband  up  but  could  not 
and  by  the  time  neighbors  were  summoned 
to  the  scene  the  body  was  cold  and  lifeless. 

One  of  the  important  changes  in  the  Game  act 
is  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  game  of  any 
kind.  It  is  also  unlawful  to  use  dogs  to  hunt 
deer,  or  allow  dogs  used  for  such  practice  to 
run  at  large;  to  destroy  muskrat  houses  or 
beaver  dams  or  shoot  or  spear  muskrats  at 
any  time. 

A  rabbit  with  six  legs,  all  perfectly  formed, 
and  all  "in  working  order"  was  born  on  the 
beautiful  estate  of  W.  Marrigan,  Polard 
Plains  park,  Port  Arthur,  in  August  last.  The 
rabbit  is  pure  white,  of  the  Dutch  breed,  both 
its  parents  being  white  also.  If  it  lives  it 
should  prove  a  very  valuable  pet. 
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Preserve  Your  Outing 


In  an  Oil 
Painting 


A1 


An  Ideal  Decoration  For 
Your  Den  or  Office. 

ND  in  after  years,  you  and  your  friends 
will  take  great  delight  in  this  permanent 
reminder  of  that  pleasant  sojourn  you 
spent  in  the  Canadian  wilds — or  wherever  you 
went.  Your  camera  snap-shots  have  possibly 
not  done  your  trip  justice.  At  any  rate,  they 
missed  the  vivid  colorings  of  the  woods,  the 
sky  and  the  water. 

Rod&Gun's  Artist  Can  Reproduce  Your  Trip Trueto Life 

In  Oil,  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch,  or  Wash  Drawing. 

He  can  illustrate  that  incident  which  stands  out  prominently  in  your 
memory,  just  as  it  actually  happened — full  of  life  and  action. 

F.  V.  WILLIAMS 

You  know  his  work — you  sec  it  every  month 
on  the  cover  of  this  magazine.  He  excels  in 
reproductions  of  Big  Game  Hunting,  Canoeing, 
Mountain  Climbing,  Fishing — any  and  all  of 
the  vast  number  of  subjects  offered  by  the 
great  Outdoors. 


Painter  of  the  Out-of-Doors,  Designer 
and  Producer  of  Rod  and  Gun's  Covers 

He  will  do  this,  either  from  descriptive  mat- 
ter furnished  by  the  sportsman,  or  from  his 
snap-shots,  or  better  still,  from  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  You'll  be  delighted  with  the 
result  and  number  the  picture  among  your 
Den's  treasured  articles. 


Send  us  the  details  and  photos;  we'll  turn  them  over  to  the  artist.  He'll  work  for 
you  just  as  well  as^he  does  for  us.    And  the  price  will  be  moderate.  Address — 
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Automobile  Troubles  and  How  to  Remedy  Them 

By  CHARLES  P.  ROOT 
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Misfires,  Resistance  slight  when  operating  starting  handle.  Start,  failure  to.  Steering  er- 
ratic. Stoppage  of  engine,  Water  escapes.  Air  lock.  Batteries,  Bearings,  Bent  axle,  Brakes, 
Carburation,  Chance  Speed  gear.  Clutch,  Coil,  Connecting  rod  or  crank  shaft  broken, 
Contact  breaker  ( High  tension  magneto),  Contact  maker.  Knock  in  bearings  generally  or 
in  Transmission  system.  Leaks:  Loss  of  power.  Gear.  Governor.  Hunting,  Ignition,  Lub- 
rication, Misfires,  Muffler  troubles,  Noise,  Overheating,  Pipes  burst  out  or  fractured. 
Piston  troubles.  Popping  in  carburetor,  Pressure  leaking  (in  case  of  pressure  feed)  Pre- 
ignition.  Short  circuits.  Spark  plug.  Steam  bound  or  an*  lock.  Steering,  Supply  pipe 
choked,  Tining,  Tires.  Valves,  Valve  springs.  Water  circulation.  Wheels. 
Prices:   Flexible  Leather  $1.50  Cloth  Binding  $1.00 
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Deer  hunters  from  Lindsay,  the  party  being 
made  up  of  sportsmen  from  the  Young  Settle- 
ment, located  on  Salmon  Lake  in  Cavendish 
township  this  year  engaged  in  their  usual 
fall  hunt. 

This  was  an  excellent  year  for  shooting, 
the  deer  being  plentiful  and  the  largest  seen 
for  some  years.  Mr.  John  Young,  a  man 
of  seventy  years,  shot  one  deer  that  weighed 
275  pounds,  and  which  measured  22  inches 
between  the  tips  of  its  horns.  It  was  some- 
what of  a  freak  as  it  sported  a  long  chin 
whisker  trimmed  much  after  the  style  worn 
by  the  ordinary  billy  goat. 

The  most  remarkable  event  of  the  two 
weeks'  hunt  was  the  shooting  of  a  deer  by 
Mr.  English.  The  latter  was  out  one  after- 
noon when  he  espied  a  big  buck  at  nice  shoot- 
ing distance,  so  let  him  have  a  bullet,  that 
dropped  the  deer  in  his  tracks.  Hurrying  up 
to  where  the  animal  lay  he  got  astride  the 
deer's  neck  to  bleed  him,  but  just  as  soon 
as  he  cut  its  throat  the  animal  jumped  up 
and  away.  Mr.  English  grabbed  him  by 
the  horns  and  hung  on,  getting  the  fastest 
and  most  thrilling  ride  he  ever  experienced 
for  over  half  a  mile.  After  going  this  dis- 
tance the  animal  fell  down  exhausted  but 
still  showed  fight. 

Mr.  John  Young  was  nearby  and  with 
the  assistance  of  his  stag  hound  put  the  deer 
out  of  business.  Mr.  English  was  found 
to  be  uninjured  apart  from  a  very  badly 
bruised  knee  and  bruises  to  his  knuckles, 
which  were  caused  through  bumping  against 
trees  and  limbs  while  on  the  back  of  the  deer. 

All  bird  shooting  in  Saskatchewan  this 
year  opened  on  Friday,  September  15.  The 
prairie  chicken  and  grouse  season  closed  at 
the  end  of  October  but  other  game  birds  may 
be  shot  up  to  the  end  of  the  year.  These 
"other"  birds  are  ducks,  geese,  rails,  coots, 
snipe,  plover,  curlew  and  sandhill  cranes. 
This  year  is  a  closed  year  for  white  cranes, 
swans,  sage  grouse,  or  partridge  and  any 
sportsman  adding  any  of  these  birds  to  his 
bag  runs  the  risk  of  appearing  before  a 
magistrate. 

Big  game  shooting  is  confined  to  a  line 
north  of  township  34,  and  the  1916  season 
lasts  from  November  15  to  December  14, 
when  deer,  caribou,  moose,  elk  ana  wapiti 
may  be  shot.  Female  elk,  however,  are  pro- 
tected the  year  round,  as  are  the  fawns  of  any 
of  the  foregoing  animals.  Buffalo  and  antel- 
ope may  not  be  shot  at  any  time,  nor  beaver 
south  of  the  Churchill  river. 

The  closed  season  for  fish  in  inland  waters 
from  October  5th  to  November  5th  did  not 
apply  to  Ontario  anglers  this  season.  Com- 
mercial fishermen,  however,  came  under  the 
regulation  as  usual. 

There  is  a  giant  eucalyptus  tree  which 
stands  alone  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  in 
California.  The  total  height  of  this  tree  is 
140  feet.    It  is  too  high  to  trim  by  hand. 

The  owner  of  the  ranch  on  which  the 
eucalyptus  tree  stands  is  an  adept  in  handling 
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a  rifle,  and  this  he  uses  in  stripping  off  the 
branches  of  the  eucalyptus.  A  large  number 
of  shots  are  required  to  sever  some  of  the  big 
limbs,  but  the  feat  is  ultimately  accomplished. 

The  Sudbury  Mining  News  recently  con- 
tained a  story  concerning  a  party  of  Ontario 
hunters  who  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Nairn  this 
past  season  and  who  did  not  prove  themselves 
to  be  true  sportsmen  to  judge  from  the  story 
of  their  perlormances  which  had  been  sup- 
plied to  the  paper  it  was  said  by  Inspector 
Storie.  The  party  consisted  of  six  men  from 
Ontario  and  four  men  from  Nairn  who  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  guides.  It  seems  they 
purchased  a  book  of  seven  licenses  in  blank 
before  leaving  home  then  when  they  came  to 
Nairn,  the  story  goes,  they  took  out  six  more. 
"They  were  apparently  expert  hunters"  says 
the  writer  in  the  News,  for  on  Nov.  6th  they 
shipped  six  de^er  to  a  commission  merchant 
named  Thompson  of  Toronto,  then  again  on 
Nov.  13th  they  shipped  him  two  more.  They 
came  out  when  satisfied  with  their  splendid 
sportsmanship  and  shipped  six  deer  home, 
they  left  two  at  Nairn  and  they  had  eaten 
one  in  the  woods  a  total  of  seventeen  deer 
for  ten  hunters.  The  seven  blank  licenses 
were  of  course  filled  in  principally  with  ficti- 
tious names,  no  doubt  an  exceedingly  clever 
piece  of  work  for  the  Meaford  party  but  moss 
grown  to  Inspector  Storie  and  his  men.  The 
first  six  deer  brought  $58.50  and  the  next 
two  $19.00  a  total  of  $77.50.  Men  of  this 
type  are  usually  prone  to  boast  of  their 
smartness  and  these  chaps  were  no  exception 
to  the  rule,  they  openly  -declared  at  Nairn 
what  a  fine  hunt  they  had  and  "by  gad  sir,  it 
didn't  cost  us  a  cent,  indeed,  sir,  we  were 
ahead,  come,  have  a  cigar  on  me."  They  are 
being  prosecuted  and  no  doubt  they  will  find 
before  they  are  out  of  the  woods,  that  the  trip 
was  rather  expensive  and  that  it  would  have 
paid  better  to  have  observed  the  law  and 
acted  as  becomes  good  citizens.  It  is  also 
intended  to  ask  the  department  to  refuse  these 
men  licenses  for  at  least  two  years. 

So  far  as  can  be  estimated  by  reports  from 
different  parts  of  the  Province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick there  were  killed  during  the  ten  days' 
open  season,  Oct.  21st  to  Oct.  31st,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  deer,  a  yield 
of  over  twelve  per  day,  which  is  regarded  as 
large.  The  most  killings  seem  to  hare  been 
in  Annapolis,  Digby  and  Yarmouth  counties, 
with  Lunenburg  well  up,  followed  by  Shel- 
burne,  Colchester,  CumberlandViiants,  Pic- 
tou,  Halifax,  Guysboro  and  Kings  about 
in  order  named. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds 
held  in  Toronto,  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
showed  that  the  campaign  for  the  protection 
of  birds  has  been  vigorously  carried  on 
throughout  the  past  year,  despite  the  lack  of 
funds.  Posters  have  been  distributed  to 
rural  schools  and  summer  resorts  throughout 
Ontario  and  literature  sent  throughout  the 
Dominion.  _  The  membership  has  largely  in- 
creased, especially  among  juniors,  and  branch- 
es are  being  formed  in  many  places. 
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Best  Books  Published 


For  Automobilists 


And  Motorcyclists 


Five  Complete  and  Distinct  Works 

Irrespective  of  price,  the  following  publications  are  the  greatest  values  of  their  kind 

on  the  market 

Works  are  almost  indispensable  to — 

OWNERS.  STUDENTS,  OPERATORS,  BUILDERS,  SALESMEN  or  REPAIRMEN. 

While  technical,  are  Written  in  Simple  Language.  Practical  and  convenient  works  of 
reference.  Used  as  part  of  Standard  Courses  at  leading  Automobile  [Schools  in  the  United 
States.   Approved  and  recommended  by  many  of  the  leading  American  motor  car  makers 


and  their  agents.  This  recommendation  is  a  guarantee  of  the  educational  value  of 
these  works. 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Motor  Car  Operation  50c 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Internal  Combustion  Engine,  Mainten- 
ance and  Repairs  ,  25c 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Magneto  Ignition  Systems  15c 

The  A.  B.  C  of  Battery  Ignition  Systems  25c 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Aerial  Navigation,  a  work  that  is 
Up-to-Date  50c 


(In  this  book,  the  Engineering  Science  as  applied  to  Construction 
of  Aerial  Craft  and  the  Essential  Principles  Governing  Aviators  are 
Summarized) . 


Address  all  orders  to 
W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LTD.,  Publisher,  Woodstock,  Ontario 


AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  HOW  STORIES 
OF  SEA  SERPENTS  ORIGINATE 


C.  S.  B 


DURING  the  latter  part  of  August,  a 
fishing  party  from  Alleghany,  Pa., 
were  camped  at  Mud  Lake,  seven  miles 
from  the  town  of  Brechin,  Ont.  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Ben.  Snodden.  One  morning  the 
camp  was  aroused  to  great  excitement  by 
the  appearance  on  the  lake  of  a  strange 
object,  fully  twenty  feet  long,  with  a  large 
r  und  head  and  with  a  quite  prominent 
hump  in  its  back.  It  was  slowly  moving 
along  the  surface,  at  times  disappearing 
beneath  the  water,  but  /generally  with  its 
entire  length  exposed  to  view.  The  fishing 
program  for  the  day  was  immediately  post- 
poned. Not  a  member  of  that  party  would 
venture  out  in  a  boat  and  they  speculated 
on  what  might  have  happened  to  them  had 
they  been  out  on  the  lake  fishing,  this  being 
their  customary  way  of  spending  the  day. 

Seeing  the  owner  of  the  farm  working  in 
the  field  some  distance  away,  they  ran  for 
his  assistance,  telling  him  of  the  huge  sea 
serpent  in  the  lake  and  in  frlain  view  of  their 
camp.  Noting  their  excited  condition  and 
being  not  a  little  curious  himself,  the  farmer 
hurried  to  his  house  for  his  rifle  and  lost  no 
time  in  getting  to  the  lake  front",  where  he 
shared  the  surprise  and  curiosity,  if  not  the 
fear,  of  the  campers.  Taking  careful  aim 
he  sent  a  bullet  into  the  side  of  the  supposed 
sea  serpent.  It  dove  down  out  of  sight, 
but  reappeared  almost  immediately.  He 
fired  again  and  scored  another  hit  and  the 


monster  disappeared  from  view,  but  only 
for  a  second  or  two.  Upon  receiving  a  third 
bullet  it  sank  below  the  water,  but  in  a  mo- 
ment up  shot  its  ugly  head,  then  its  full  length 
appeared  again  on  the  surface  and  slowly, 
as  before,  it  continued  on  its  journey.  His 
curiosity  now  fully  developed,  the  farmer 
decided  to  investigate  at  closer  range,  and 
taking  an  axe  and  his  rifle  along  he  rowed 
some  distance  out  into  the  lake,  alone  in  the 
boat,  for  not  one  member  of  that  party  would 
take  any  chances  with  a  proposition  like  that 
and  they  begged  him  not  to  venture  out. 
He  went  alone,  however,  but  deeming  dis- 
cretion the  better  part  of  valor,  did  not  ap- 
proach nearer  than  one  hundred  feet  of  the 
monster,  from  which  distance  he  watched  it 
carefully  for  some  time,  axe  in  hand,  and 
ready  for  any  emergency.  But  seeing  that 
it  apparently  paid  no  attention  to  him  he 
rowed  closer  in  and  then  discovered  what 
it  was,  and  in  a  fit  of  laughter  he  closed  the 
gap  between  them.  The  supposed  sea  ser- 
pent was  nothing  but  a  crooked  trunk  of 
a  tree  with  a  large  knot  at  one  end.  Attach- 
ed to  the  knot  was  a  stout  line  and  securely 
hooked  at  the  other  end  was  a  channel  cat- 
fish weighing  more  than  twenty  pounds. 
It  had  broken  the  tree  loose  from  its  moor- 
ings and  towed  it  half  way  across  the  lake. 
With  every  effort  of  the  huge  fish  to  escape, 
down  would  go  the  tree,  knot  first,  thus  giv- 
ing a  very  good  representation,  at  a  distance, 
of  some  unusual  monster  of  the  deep. 


JOHN:  A 

C.  D. 


SKETCH 


ELLIS 


THE  prospect  from  his  shack  on  the  bank 
of  the  lake  in  summer  not  only  pleased 
the  eye  but  filled  the  soul  with  admira- 
tion and  wonder.  The  lake  of  sea-green 
water  that  reflected  in  miniature  the  world 
to  its  horizon  and  added  to  its  own  picture 
the  sky,  was  also  the  fountain  head  of  a  mighty 
river  that  eddied  and  ran  from  these  thou- 
sands of  feet  above  the  sea,  as  many  thou- 
sands in  miles  until  it  at  last  found  rest  in 
the  ocean. 

For  aeons  and  aeons  of  years  the  great 
architect  had  watched  a  greater  flood  pile 
the  elevated  plateau  with  chrystalizing  layers 
of  lime  and  for  as  many  aeons  more  the  re- 
ceding waters  sculpture  and  fret  until  what 
pleases  the  eye  to-day  as  snow-capped  moun- 
tain and  wooded  hills  stood  perfect  before 
their  maker  and  man.  This  is  the  picture 
that  pleased  John  from  early  spring  till  late 
fall  and  made  the  half  tamed  spot  loved  and 
almost  understood  by  him. 


The  scene  in  winter  presents  a  no  less  pro- 
found beauty.  The  distant  peaks  are  akin  to 
the  frozen  lake;  the  rivers  and  brooks  pulse 
and  beat  in  their  icy  walls  like  a  giant  suffer- 
ing from  arteriosclerosis.  The  inanimate, 
unresponsive  to  sunshine  or  breeze,  the  ani- 
mate thickened  of  blood  and  slow  of  spirit 
await  the  return  of  spring. 

John  had  spent  many  a  winter  in  the  forest 
and  knew  the  homes  and  habits  of  all  the  wild. 
As  with  so  many  others  familiarity  had  almost 
bred  contempt,  the  more  he  understood  nature 
at  first  hand  the  less  he  understood  the  phil- 
osophy ol  being.  Autumn  played  and  flirted 
along  with  days  of  sunshine  and  days  of 
threatening  storm  until  almost  the  middle  of 
November  when  the  gates  of  winter  opened 
and  the  storm  King  rode  down  the  muoun- 
tain  and  swept  through  the  valley  with  tram- 
pling feet  oi  snow,  sleet  and  rain,  churning 
the  lake  to  a  foam,  twisting  and  turning  the 
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For  8  Subscriptions 

To  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 


You  can  secure  FREE  a  splendid 
Conklin  Fountain  Pen. 

Get  to  work  at  once.  Your 
friends  will  enjoy  reading  the 
magazine  during  1917  and  YOU 
will  enjoy  using  the  pen.  Sample 
copies  sent  on  request. 


PREMIUM  DEPARTMENT 
W.  J.  Taylor,  Ltd.,  Publisher 
WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


Splendid  Opportunity 


To  Share  Profits  of 
FOX  RANCHING 

The  owner  of  50  Foxes,  nearly  all  of  the 
highest  grade  and  one  a  silver  dog,  is 
desirous  of  securing  a  partner  with  $5000 
capital  to  invest,  for  the  purpose  of 
doubling  the  stock.  Partner  furnishing 
capital  would  participate  in  the  spring 
increase.  Six  of  the  females  are  from  a 
silver  fox  and  each  is  likely  to  throw  one 
silver  fox  to  the  litter.  Owner  would  like 
to  secure  a  partner  having  a  place  in  the 
East,  State  of  Maine  preferred,  where 
the  foxes  could  be  moved  in  June  or  July. 
Owner  would  look  after  ranch  on  salary. 


For   Further   Information    Address — 

ROD  &  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


CANADIAN  WILDS 


Tells  about  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  Northern 
Indians  and  their  modes  of  Hunting,  Trapping,  etc. 

This  book  contains  277  pages,  size  5x7  inches,  is  printed  on  good 
quality  heavy  paper  and  contains  thirty-Seven  chapters, 
The  book  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Hudson's  Bay  Officer  (Martin  Hunter), 
who  has  had  40  years'  experience  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — 
from  1863  to  1903.  During  that  time  he  was  stationed  at  different 
trading  posts  in  Canada,   Price,  cloth  bound,  60c.   Postpaid,  70c. 
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trees  till  they  seemed  like  creatures  trying£to 
escape  from  the  blast. 

During  the  night  the  storm  ceased,  the 
King  turned  the  ice  key  in  the  door  and  win- 
ter was  in  possession.  The  troubled  bosom 
of  the  lake  was  at  peace.  A  sheet  of  ice, 
smooth  and  clear  as  crystal   spread  before 


John  when  he  looked  out  in  the  morning. 
The  sun  came  out  yellow  and  sickly,  his  rays 
no  longer  strong  enough  to  drive  away  the 
intruder.  Long  days  must  pass  belore  he 
could  return  with  strength  enough  to  win 
this  beautiful  little  world  to  the  song  birds 
and  the  wild  flowers. 


WOODPECKERS  AS  INSECT 
DESTROYERS 


A  Canadian  bank  manager  recently  boast- 
ed that  he  had  shot  seven  woodpeckers  in 
succession  in  his  orchard,  evidently  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  performing  an 
exceedingly  meritorious  service  to  the  com- 
munity. He  was  destroying  one  of  our 
most  active  insectivorous  birds  and,  though 
keenly  interested  in  the  conservation  of  his 
trees  and  of  our  forests,  he  was  destroying  a 
most  useful  ally  in  their  preservation.  Bor- 
ing insects  are  deadly  pests  of  trees,  and 
woodpeckers  are  their  special  enemies,  as 
they  are  able  to  reach  these  pests  so  secure 
from  other  enemies.  No  birds  are  more 
useful  in  the  protection  of  our  forests. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Sapsuckers,  our 
woodpeckers  rarely  attack  healthy  trees  and 
are  among  the  most  beneficial  of  our  insect- 
destroying  birds.  The  Yellow-bellied  Sap- 
sucker  has  a  black  patch  on  its  breast,  while 
the -top  of  the  head  from  the  base  of  the 


bill  is  red.  These  marks  distinguish  it  from 
all  other  woodpeckers.  It  girdles  the  trees 
with  holes  in  securing  the  sap  which  forms 
part  of  its  food. 

The  different  species  of  woodpeckers  are 
the  most  important  enemies  of  the  bark- 
beetles  and  timber-boring  beetles,  these  being 
the  chief  enemies  of  our  forest  and  other 
trees.  About  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  their 
total  food  is  animal  food  and  this  consists 
chiefly  of  insects,  among  which  the  wood- 
boring  beetles  predominate.  The  Common 
Flicker  is  a  great  destroyer  of  ants,  particular- 
ly on  lawns,  as  many  as  5,000  ants  having 
been  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  single  bird. 
The  little  Downy  Woodpecker  and  Flicker 
should  be  encouraged  to  come  into  gardens. 
They  will  readily  accept  nesting-boxes  and 
the  encouragement  of  these  birds  is  the  best 
insurance  policy  that  the  tree-lover  can  take 
out. 


The  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 
has  made  a  successful  experiment  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  scientists  and  to  salmon 
fishermen.  It  has  been  contended  for  a  long 
time  by  scientists  that  the  same  salmon  do  not 
ascend  the  Canadian  rivers  every  year,  but 
every  second  year.  In  November,  1914, 
a  salmon  was  stripped  of  eggs  at  the  Margaree 
Pond,  Nova  Scotia,  tagged  and  released. 
The  same  fish  returned  a  year  later.  On 
November  4th^  last  year,  a  salmon  measuring 
thirty-two  inches  was  stripped  at  the  St. 
John  hatchery,  tagged  and  released.  This 
fish  with  the  tag  attached  returned  this  Fall 
and  was  stripped  of  nine  thousand  eggs. 
The  fish  had  gained  two  inches  in  length 
and  two  pounds  in  weight. 

Gulls  when  visiting  the  rivers  of  the  interior 
valleys  of  California,  says  Mrs.  H.  C.  Ohl,  do 
not  appear  to  be  wholly  scavengers  or  pisciv- 
orous as  a  California  gull  dissected  by  Mr. 
Ohl  was  found  to  contain  a  stomach  full  of 
black  crickets  and  three  whole  field  mice. 

In  the  American  Game  Protective  Associa- 
tion's Bulletin  of  February  15,  1916  there 
appeared  the  following: 

Violators  of  game  laws  may  be  divided  into 
three  general  classes: 
"The  young,  the  ignorant,  the  thoughtless. 


"Education  and  the  creation  of  a  sentiment 
which  will  make  a  man  ashamed  of  himself 
for  taking  what  does  not  belong  to  him,  are  the 
two  weapons  with  which  these  classes  must  be 
opposed.  Organization  is  the  medium 
through  which  these  weapons  can  be  most 
successfully  used." 

To  these  three  classes  should  be  added  a 
fourth — the  wilful.  Men  who  persist  in  ex- 
ceeding the  limit  or  who  persist  in  shooting 
before  the  opening  of  the  season,  etc.,  need 
the  stern  hand  of  the  law  as  an  educational 
force. 

The  seal  herds  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in 
Behring  Sea  have  increased  so  rapidly  since 
killing  of  the  fur-bearing  animals  was  pro- 
hibited that  the  Government  will  begin  to  kill 
them  regularly  next  year,  according  to  a 
statement  made  by  H.  J.  Christoffer,  assistant 
agent  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisher- 
ies, on  his  return  from  an  inspection  trip  to 
the  islands.  Mr.  Christopher  made  the  trip 
on  the  steamer  Elihu  Thomson,  which  left 
here  Sept.  5  with  Winter  supplies  for  the  is- 
lands. The  Thomson  brought  back  7,000 
skins  which  were  taken  from  seals  killed  to 
supply  food  for  the  natives  on  the  islands. 
The  skins  will  be  shipped  to  St.Louis,  where 
the  Government  will  sell  them  at  auction. 
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No  Motor  Boatman  Should  Be  Without  a  Copy 
of  This  Reference  Book,  Price  $1,25 

If  you  own  a  motor  boat  or  ever  expect  to,  you  should  not  be  without  a  copy  of  this 
book.  It  costs  oaly  $1.25,  but  its  worth  cannot  be  estimated.  It  is  endorsed  by  the 
leading  boat  and  engine  manufacturers,  motor  boating  publications  and  boat  clubs.  The 
largest  firm  of  marine  engine  builders  in  the  world,  after  reading  a  copy  of  Motor  Craft 
Encyclopedia,  said:  "We  never  expected  that  such  a  usef unpractical  book 
be  published, 
is  invaluable. 


Instead  of  $1.25  you  ought  to  charge  $5.00, 

MOTOR  CRAFT  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


would  ever 
The  information  it  contains 


The  Standard  Hand  Book  on  Boats  and  Engines 
Written  in  popular  language  from  a  non-technical  standpoint.    Contains  over  150 

Sages  of  valuable  information.  Twenty-seven  chapters,  covering  every  phase  of  motor 
oating.  Tells  a  thousand-and-one  things  every  motor  boatman  should  know.  Helps  you 
to  overcome  all  motor  boat  and  engine  troubles.  Handsomely  illustrated  and  bound  in 
attractive  three-color  stiff  board  cover.  A  useful  reference  book  for  any  library. 


The  evolution  of  the  motor  boat. 
Various  types  of  motor  boats  in 

common  use. 
The  Built  to  Order,  Stock  and  Knock 

Down  Boat. 
How  to  select  a  motor  boat. 
Points  to  be  observed  in  buying  a 

second-hand  boat. 
How  to  build  a  motor  boat. 
Smoothing  off  and  calking. 
How  to  paiDt  a  motor  boat. 
How  to  install  a  marine  motor. 


SUMMARY  OF  CONTENTS. 

The  history  of  the  internal  combus- 
tion motor. 

Explanation  of  two  and  four-cycle 
motor. 

Internal  combustion  motor  auxiliar- 
ies and  their  functions. 

How  to  operate  an  internal  combus- 
tion motor. 

Engine  trouble 

Propeller  wheels. 

Reversible  equipment. 

Furnishings  and  fittings. 

Navigation  rules. 


Distress  signals. 

Harbor  regulations. 

U.  S.  Life  Saving  Service  Signals. 

National  Motor  Boat  Bill. 

What  to  do  in  case  of  accident. 

Rules  for  determining  horse  power. 

How  to  lay  up  boat  and  engine  for 

the  winter. 
How  to  remove  carbon  deposits,  and 

other  useful  receipts. 
How  to  build  a  motor  ice  boat. 
Dictionary  of  Motor  Craft  terms. 


TROUBLE  CHART — Enables  you  to  locate  any  ordinary  engine  trouble  with  dispatch 

"WHERE  TO  GET  WHAT  YOU  WANT"  SECTION 

This  is  a  very  useful  feature  for  anyone  interested  in  the  purchase  of  a  motor  boat  or  equipment.  It  gives  a 
classified  index  of  manufacturers  and  supply  houses  of  everything  needed  by  the  motor  boatman.  Tells  where  to 
get  what  you  want.   Describes  and  illustrates  many  of  the  latest  and  best  things  on  the  market. 


Address  Orders  to  Book  Department 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LTD.,  PUBLISHER,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


"GARAGES  AND  HOW  TO 
BUILD  THEM" 

Every  Auto  owner  is  vitally  interested  in  the  subject  of  where  to  keep  his  machine. 
The  most  convenient  place  is  on  your  own  property  in  a  private  garage,  the 
architecture  of  which  is  in  keeping  with  your  house. 


This  large  158-page  book  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  and  shows  a  standard  collection  of  New, 
Original  and  Artistic  designs  for  up-to-date  Priv- 
ate and  Public  Garages  adapted  to  Frame, 
Brick,  Stone,  Cement,  Stucco,  or  Concrete  Con- 
struction, together  with  Estimates  of  Cost. 

55  DESIGNS  OF  GARAGES  are  shown  by  per- 
spective views  and  floor  plans  giving  dimensions, 
etc.  Also  remarks  on  Garage  Construction, 
explaining  the  advantages  oi  each  form  of  con- 
struction and  giving  details  about  the  manner  of 
erection*  selection  of  materials,  hints  on  super- 
vision* etc. 


There  is  also  an  extensive  chapter  on  Garage 
Equipment  and  Accessories  in  which  is  des- 
cribed the  construction  and  operation  of  turn 
tables;  gasoline  storage  and  pumping;  oil  cabin- 
ets; constructing  a  repair  bench  and  tool  cabin- 
ets; lockers;  rules  to  prevent  freezing  of  water 
in  cylinders,  radiators,  etc.;  washing  apparatus; 
lighting  apparatus;  etc. 

It  is  just  the  book  to  give  you  important  points 
and  ideas  if  you  are  about  to  build  a  garage.  Its 
information  will  save  you  money. 


A  Brand  New  Book,  Elaborately  Illustrated,  Artist- 
ically Bound,  Price  $1.00,  Postpaid.  Address: 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED,     WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


Advertisements  will  be 
inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c.  a  word.     Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 

r*ATi  our   nr  a  irr  i  iti\ 

FOR  SALE,  WANT  AND 
EXCHANGE  DEPT. 

ACCESSORIES 


!  FOR  SALE — Set  of  Electric  automobile  lamps,  two  side 
and  one  tail.  Never  been  used.  Box  L,  ROD  AND  GUN, 
Woodstock,,  Ontario.  TF 


 .  — 

ANTIQUE  FIREARMS 


ANTIQUE  pistols,  blunderbus- 
ses,  cross  bows,  fine  perfect. 
Armour,  swords,  daggers.  No 
catalog.  Good  photos.  State 
requirements.  Allen,  The  Fa- 
cade, Charing  Cross,  London, 
Eng.  12  2T 


Buy,  sell,  exchange  all  sorts  old-time  and  modern  Fire- 
arms, Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Antiques,  22  East  34th 
St.,  New  York.  6-1 4T 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 


FOR  SALE — Best  quality  ranch  raised  mink,  also 
Canada  wild  geese.  Nelson  Waldron,  Tyne  Valley,  Prince 
Edward  Island.  J  6T 

FOR  SALE. — Black  breeding  skunks,  foxes,  muskrats, 
wild  mallard  ducks,  (callers,  breeders}.  Pure  clover 
honey.  Printing:  Special — 60  letterheads,  and  60  en- 
velopes, 50c.  Also  tame  white  rabbits,  75c.  White 
Wyandotte  cockerels,  $1.95.  Book,  "Fur  Farmer's  Guide" 
25c.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Samples,  lists,  etc- 
0?c  Address — The  Shady  Fur  Farming  Co.,  Springfield 
Minn.,  U.S.A.  12-1T 

]  "  R  SALE— SILVER  BLACK  AND  patch  foxes, 
pairs  or  single;  some  reds  from  black  litters.  Write  your 
wants  and  get  description  and  low  price.  T.  R.  Lyons, 
Waterville,  Kings  Co.,  N.  S. 

WILD  ANIMALS — Correspondence  solicited  with 
parties  interested  in  Fox  Ranching  or  in  purchasing  or 
selling  stock.    Blake  Vanatter,  Georgetown.  Ont.  J.t.f 


DOGS. 

HIGH  CLASS  PEDIGREED  English  Beagles,  all 
ages.  None  better.  Also  five  ferrets.  3c  stamp  for 
reply.    L.  Murray,  Harrow,  Ont.  12-1T 

FOR  SALE — Exceptionally  high  class  Irish  Water 
Spaniels  5  months'  old,  by  Champion  Imported  Bally- 
aller  Mike  ex  Lady  Venus  she  litter  sister  to  Hooker  Oak 
Hogan,  winner  at  the  last  San  Francisco  Show.  What 
better  do  you  want.  Get  busy.  Guaranteed.  H.  R. 
French,  Wetaskiwin,  Alta. 


TRAINED  HOUNDS — Norwegian  bearhounds 
Irish  wolf  hounds,  Blood  hounds,  Foxhounds, 
Deer,  Cat,  Wolf  and  Coon  dogs.  Absolute  guar- 
antee, trial  allowed,  purchaser  alone  to  judge, 
no  questions  asked,  money  refunded.  Fifty-page 

Rook- 


illustrated  catalogue  five-cent  stamp, 
wood  Kennels,  Lexington,  Ky. 


12  tf 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels  of  Berry,  Ky.,  offer  for 
sale  setters  and  pointers,  fox  and  cat  hounds,  wolf  and  deer 
hounds,  coon  and  opossum  hounds,  varmint  and  rabbit 
hounds,  bear  and  hon  hounds.  Also  Airedale  terriers. 
All  dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge  the 
quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded. 
56  page  illustrated,  instructive  and  interesting  catalogue  for 
ten  cents  in  stamps  or  coin.  y  ti 


FOR  SALE. — Pedigreed  Airedale  pups.  Will  guarantee 
them,  sell  reasonable  to  quick  buyers.  G.  R.  Watt,  176 
Botsford  St.,  Moncton,  N.  B. 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


MANHF    Eczema,  ear  canker,  goitre,  cured  or  no 
lTlr\l ^V*i-»   charge.    Write  for  particulars  describing  the 
trouble,  Eczema  Remedy  Company,  Hot  Springs,  Ark 
 10TF 

MINERALINE— A  thoroughly  tested  remedy  for 
mange,  eczema  and  ear  canker.  Price  50c  prepaid. 
Concorida  Kennels,  Concord,  Mass.  9-3T 

AIREDALES  FOR  SALE— Exceptionally  high  class 
puppies  ready  for  delivery,  sire.  Stormy- Weather,  dam, 
Topsy-Turvy.  Write  for  booklet  if  interested.  B.  Wel- 
bank,  Quill  Lake,  Sask. 

FOR  SALE — Chesapeake  puppies.  Sired  by  Joe  "B' 
The  Dam,  Felt's  "Bluebell"  Bluebell's  Sire  is  Tony  "T 
shown  on  Page  428  September  number  of  this  magazine' 
Finest  registered  stock,  prices  reasonable.    H.  L.  Felt 

Findlater.Sask. 

FOR  SALE — 6  Foxhounds,  broken  on  Deer,  Fox  and 
Rabbits,  prices  $10  to  $20.  2  Boston  Terrier  Dogs,  one 
year  old,  1  Brood  Bitch,  2  years,  in  whelp  to  Chapman. 

C.  H.  Roos,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

COONHOUNDS,  Degrjiounds,  Rabbithounds,  Fox  and 
Wolfhounds,  good  loVHISrs  and  good  workers,  Walker  and 
July  strains.  Trained  and  untrained.  Ten  days'  trial 
allowed.    J.  E.  Adams,  Herrick,  111.  10  2T 

FOR  SALE — Splendid  Llewellin,  English,  Irish,  Gordon 
setter  pups  and  trained  dogs,  pointers,  spaniels  and  re- 
trievers in  pups  and  trained  dogs.  Enclose  stamp  for 
description.    Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa.  tf 


FOR  SALE. — Rabbit  hounds,  the  hunting  strain.  Few1 
pups  left.  Also  ferrets  for  sale,  either  color.  Get  yours u 
now.    L.  Walters,  Norwich,  Ont.  10-T.F. 

A  couple  of  Irish  water  spaniels  left  to  clear  at  $8.00,) 
male  or  female.    Also  registered  Airedales,  females  atji 
$12.00.    Producers    of    champions.    Canuck  Kennels, 
(Reg.)  Lindsay,  Ontario.  12-lT  • 

LOST.' — in  Parry  Sound  District  two  Black  and  TanB 
Hounds.  P.  E.  clipped  on  left  side.  Information  Philpsi 
&  Ranney,  Port  Elgin,  Ont.  1  lTl 

LOST — Strayed  from  Bigwood,  beagle  hound,  black  and) 
white  with  tan  head  also  a  half  collie  and  beagle  dog.  ! 
Information  leading  to  recovery  thankfully  received  byl 

Jasper  Howes,  Hornby,  Ont. 

FOR  SALE. — English  setter  pups  from  registered.! 
trained,  heavily  shot  over  sire  and  dam.  Sire  winner  off] 
seventeen  firsts  and  special  prizes,  ten  champions  in  blood  I 
line,  price  $15.    A.  W.  Westover,  Sutton  Jet.,  1  .  Q.      1  IT 

FOR  SALE. — Wire  haired  fox  terriers  bred  from  winners. 
One  yearling  bitch  soon  due  in  season,  also  dog  and  bitch 
pup.    Particulars  and  pedigrees  from  Chas.  L.  Newburn," 

65  Markland  St.,  Hamilton,  Ont.   j 

LOST. — Two  hounds  on  Friday,  Nov.  10,  near  Naiscooti 
Station,  Parry  Sound  district.  Dog  black  and  tan,  bitch,  i 
reddish  tan  or  red.  Finder  kindly  notify  me  and  be 
rewarded.    Geo.  Stork,  Mono  Mills,  Ont. 
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DOGS 

FOR  SALE. — Coon  dog,  four  years  old.  Cold  trails  and 
stayer.    Price  $25.    S.  B.  Lam,  Elkton,  Va.  1  IT 

LOST — Near  Paget,  Ont..  Nov.  11,  Red  hound  bitch, 
white  mark  on  breast.  Finder  please  communicate  with 
F.  Collings,  Bradford,  Ont. 

LOST  AT  SALINES,  ONT  — A  white  Beadle.  Has 
F.  J.  F.  Winterbourne,  Ont.  clipped  on  side.  Address  F.  A. 
Harrison,  West  Montrose,  Ont. 

CHRISTMAS  OFFER. — 10  per  cent  on  any  dog  you 
buv  from  now  till  January  10th,  1917.  Deer,  fox,  'coon  and 
rabbit  dogs  at  easiest  prices.  Fr.  W.  Probst,  Box  60, 
Linwood,  Ont. 

ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 

FOR  SALE — Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  and 
four  cylinder,  also  2  cylinder  4  cycle.  All  new.  Write  for 
further  particulars  stating  horse  power  required,  to  box  L. 
BOD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

FOR  SALE — 23  ft.  Semi-speed  launch,  beam  4  feet 
3  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine  This  is  a  new  launch, 
now  ready  for  delivery.  For  further  particulars,  etc.. 
■write  Box  F.  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  tf 

[  FOR  SALE — Semi  Speed  Square,  or  Round  Transom 
|and  Compromise  stern  Hulls,  finished  ready  for  engine,  up 
'to  30  ft.  length.  New.  Will  sell  cheap.  Box  A.  Rod  and 
Gun  in  Canada.    Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 


FOR  SALE.— i\  otor  Boats.  White  pine  and  oak  hull, 
sound,  just  haul.  out.  30  ft.  x  4  ft.  3in.  V  bottom  type 
will  take  *40  cash  or  exchange  for  hammerless  12  ga. 
Winchester  Pump  gun  or  .25  cal.  H.  P.  Savage  rifle.  Geo. 
ttjv  odwin,  Lindsay,  Ont. 

GUNS 


Ril 


FOR  SALE— Fox  Gun,  grade  B.  Apply  H.  A  McCharles, 
cknow,  Ontario. 


SALE  OR  EXCHANGE.— .22  Winchester  Automatic 
ifle,  peep  sight  and  Maxim  silencer,  cost  $34,  penect 
(condition.  Exchange  for  .22  H.P.  Savage  or  larger  bore 
Irifle.    H.  W.  Ives,  Montague,  P.  E.  I. 

\  FOR  SALE — Brand  New  1911  Model  Winchester  Auto- 
matic 12  gauge  shot  gun.  Six  shots,  straight  stock,  full 
choke.  Regular  $55.  Will  sell  for  $42.  Guaranteed  in 
as  perfect  condition  as  the  day  it  left  the  factory.  Box  70, 
Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont. 

I  GUNNERS— A  BARGAIN.— Mullins,  sheet  metal 
"Bastle  Duck  Boat,"  46  inch  beam,  14  ft.  long  with  stand- 
ards for  attaching  grass  blinds,  1  pair  oars,  1  paddle,  1  pole, 
canvas  gunwale  and  keeper,  also  two-wheeled  cart  for  con- 
veying boat  Everything  is  new  shape.  Cost  over  $50.00, 
will  sell  for  $30.00.  1  doz.  Mallard,  1  doz.  Redhead, 
20  Blue  Bill  wood  decoys,  carved  and  painted  by  a  profes- 
sional, absolutely  in  new  condition.  Half  males  and  fe- 
males. Price  65  cents  each.  The  duck  shooter  wishing  a 
bargain  will  buy  these  now.    Robt.  Hodgson,  Raglan,  Ont. 


I  have  been  able  to  get  hold  of  a  few 
PERFECTLY  NEW,  THOROUGHLY 
TESTED,  T  O  B  I  N  Double-barreled 
Hammerless  Shot  Guns  at  a  very  low 
price.  Regular  $35.00  grade  I  can  let 
you  have  for  $20.00,  cash  with  the 
order,  or  C.  0.  D.  with  privilege  of 
examination.      -:-      -:-      -:-  -•- 

W.  H.  MARTIN 

SPORTING  GOODS  DEALER,  -  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


SPECIALS 

FPyFMA          Psoriasis,    cancer,    goitre,  tetter 

l-iV^I-aTl/*  old  sores,  catarrh,  dandruff,  sors 
eyes,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  stiff  joints,  piles,  cured  or 
no  charge.  Write  for  particulars  and  free  sample.  Eczema 
Remedy  Co.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  10  TF 

FOR  SALE — Several  Beers  Thermostats.  This  is  an 
automatic  apparatus  for  opening  and  closing  the  dampers  of 
your  furnace,  hot  water  heater,  or  steam  boiler,  at  exactly 
the  moment  when  they  should  be  opened  or  closed,  thus 
keeping  the  temperature  of  your  house  uniform  through 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  Saves  coal.  Saves  worry. 
These  Thermostats  can  be  installed  by  anyone  who  can 
handle  a  hammer,  screw  driver  and  auger.  Write  for  fur- 
ther particulars  to  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 


AND  QUN9 

AT  FACTORY  PRICES 


TRAPS 

Wa  Day  highest  prices  for  Purs,  and  sell  you  Traps,  Guns, 
Supplies,  etc.,  at  FACTORY  PRICES.  Write  for  FRES 
CATALOG,  TRAPPERS"  GUIDE,  and  Fur  Price  List. 
L  A.  STEPHENS  &  CO,  240  Sttphini  Building,  DENVER,  COLO. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  speckled  trout  eggs,  fry,  fingerlings, 
etc.,  at  the  private  hatchery  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Robinson,  Silver 
Creek,  Caledon.    Address  A.  R.  Robinson,  Claude,  Ont. 

FOR  SALE.— Army  saddle,  fine  condition,  $10.  Al 
Talbot.  Tessierville,  Que.  10-1 

FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  known  wholesale  and  retail 
bait  manufacturing  businesses  in  America.  Hundreds 
of  dollars  worth  of  orders  on  hand.  Will  sell  for  less  than 
profits.  A  few  hundred  dollars  placed  in  this  business  will 
pay  well.  No  time  to  answer  curiosity  seekers,  so  do  not 
answer  unless  you  are  prepared  to  act  if  proof  is  furnished. 
Lock  Box  No.  241,  Stanwood,  Iowa.  9 

FOR  BIG  GAME  HUNTING  AND  ALPINING  in  the 
mountains  of  Central  British  Columbia;  by  pack  train. 
You  are  sure  of  good  sport  in  my  section.  Joe  La  Salle, 
Mountaineer,  Hunter  and  Guide,  McBride,  B.  C.       2  5T 

TO  LET  BY  THE  MONTH,  NEAR  QUEBEC— Warm 
winter  well  furnished  bungalow  on  shore  lake,  14  miles 
north  of  city,  via  auto  roads;  large  living  room  and  chim- 
ney fire,  7  other  rooms,  kitchen  and  dining  room  separated. 
Private  half  mile  aqueduct  from  underground  water  spring. 
Exceptionally  grand  view.  Canoes,  Boats,  etc.  Ideal 
spot  for  skiing,  etc.  Few  hours'  drive  from  famous  "Gov- 
ernment Game  and  Fish  Park."  No  neighbors.  For 
particulars  apply  by  writing  to  Box  80,  Rod  and  Gun, 
Woodstock,  Ont.  J  IT 


TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING 

FORTY  YEARS  MANUFACTURER  GLAbb  EYES 
FOR  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.  Save  money  Send 
to-day  for  my  Taxidermist's  Supply  Catalog  No.  7.  F. 
Schumacher,  285  Halladay  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.      12  6t 

FOR  SALE. — Large  Moose  head,  spread  6.3  inches,  47 
points,  20  inch  web.  Well  mounted,  nicely  matched  head. 
J.  G.  Scott,  Box  365,  Campbellton. 

FOR  SALE — Pair  white  swans,  fully  mounted.  Will 
sell  cheap  for  cash.  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock 
Ont. 

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition. Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 


FOR  SALE — Handsome  Moose  Head. 
ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


Apply  Box  T., 
TF 


FISHING  TACKLE. 


FOR  SALE — Several  Fly  and  Trolling  Rods,  absolutely 
new.  Will  sell  cheap.  Box  L.  ROD  AND  GUN,  Wood- 
stock, Ont.  TF 
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NEW  PREMIUM  OFFER 

An  Opportunity  to  secure  FREE  a  Beautiful  Oil  Painting 

We  have  the  originals  of  the  oil  paintings  executed  by  our  cover  design 
artist,  F.  V.  Williams,  during  the  past  year  and  have  decided  to  give  our  sub- 
scribers the  opportunity  of  securing  one  of  these  FREE.  Mr.  Williams  excells 
in  reproductions  of  Big  Game  Hunting,  Canoeing,  Fishing,  Camping,  etc.  and 
his  cover  designs  reproduce  with  skill  and  fidelity  Canadian  outdoor  life  in  its  / 
varied  phases. 

Your  Den's  Attractiveness  May  Be  Greatly  Enhanced  by  One  of  These 

The  paintings  are  of  generous  proportions  being  19  in.  deep  by  14  in.  in 
width.  The  reproductions  give  a  hint  as  to  the  coloring  and  quality  of  the 
work  but  no  reproduction  can  of  course  compare  with  the  original  painting. 
The  original  of  any  one  of  the  paintings  which  Mr.  Williams  has  done  for  us  as 
well  as  the  original  of  the  November  and  subsequent  covers  may  be  procured 
by  you 

For  Twenty-Five  New  Subscriptions 

Look  through  your  fyles  for  the  past  year  and  choose  the  design  that 
appeals  to  you  most.  Then  write  us  without  delay  of  your  selection  and  at 
the  same  time  ask  for  sample  copies  and  subscription  blanks  which  will  be  sent 
you  promptly.  Interest  your  friends  in  Rod  and  Gun  as  a  Christmas  gift. 
You  should  be  able  to  secure  a  nice  number  of  subscriptions  from  sportsmen 
who  would  like  to  remember  their  friends  by  sending  them  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion'^ ROD  AND  GUN,  Canada's  leading  magazine  of  outdoor  life. 

Address  your  application  for  copies  and  blanks  to 

Premium  Dept.     Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada     Woodstock,  Ont. 


The  CX  I  of  Black  I 
and   iiver  Foxes 


By  R.B.and  L.  V. 
Croft,  B.A.,  M.D. 


W.  J.  Taylor  Ltd.,  Publishers 
WOODSTOCK       -  ONTARIO 


CANADA'S  leading  sportsman's  magazine,  "Rod  and 
Gun"  is  being  besieged  by  requests  for  information,  the 
result  of  the  interest  created  by  the  splendid  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  recent  issues. 

To  meet  this  demand,  the  publishers  are  issuing  the  articles 
in  book  form,  in  which  enthusiasts  are  given  valuable  and 
hitherto  unknown  information  about  foxes,  under  the  lol- 
1  owing  heads;  Introduction,  Heredity,  Origin,  Breed- 
ing, Mating  and  Gestation,  Pens  and  Dens,  Pood  and 
Feeding,  Food  and  Care,  Value. 

The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with  pictures  taken 
from  life,  and  will  doubtless  be  eagerly  received  by  everyone 
interested  in  the  profitable  raising  of  this  valuable  animal. 

Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of|price — 60c  postpaid. 


AUTOMOBILE  MOTORS  AND  MECHANISM 

Pocket  size,  265  pp.,  blue  flexible  leather,  fully  illustrated 

CONTENTS — The  internal  combustion  engine.  Principles  and  construction.  A 
typical  modern  motor,  The  centrifugal  governor.  The  hit-or-miss  governor,  Car- 
buretors, The  float  feed  principle,  The  float  chamber  and  jet.  Various  types  of  modern 
construction,  Quality  of  mixture.  Flooding  the  carburetor.  Carburetor  troubles  and 
adjustments  etc.,  Gear  or  Gearing,  Belt  and  Chain  Gearing,  Friction  gear.  Spur  on 
tooth  gearing.  Differential  or  balance  gear.  Shafts  and  their  functions.  The  crank- 
shaft, half  speed  shaft,  countershaft,  etc..  Lubrication  and  Lubricators,  Pumps  and 
their  purposes,  Motor  misfiring,  causes  and  remedies.  Noises  in  the  Motor,  causes 
and  remedies.  Motor  overheating,  causes  and  remedies,  Electric  motors,  principles 
and  operation,  Steam  cars,  The  engine,  generator,  reverse  gear,  etc. 

Prices:  Flexible  Leather  $1.50.       Cloth  Binding  $1.00. 


ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED 


Woodstock,  Ontario 
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W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED,  PUBLISHER, 

  Woodstock.  Ontario 


WINES  and 
LIQUORS 


no   substituting,   refunding  overpayments, 
these  are  the  features  of  our 


SERVICE — Prompt  shipment 
immediate  acknowledgement  of  all  orders 
service  to  which  we  give  very  special  care. 

DRAUGHT  VERSUS  BOTTLED  LIQUORS 

Liquors  in  sealed  bottles  in  cases  cost  one-third  more  than  in  draught,  and 
the  quality  is  no  better.  Why  one-third  more?  Because  you  are  paying 
for  the  bottles  and  the  labor  of  bottling,  for  the  same  goods. 

Following  are  some  draught  liquors, 
especially  "Balmoral"  Scotch,  which 
we  can  highly  recommend: 

(Prices  include  containers). 


DRAUGHT  SCOTCH. 


Balmoral  Fine  Old  Scotch,  2  gals. 
Balmoral  Extra  Fine  Old  Scotch,  2  gals. 
Balmoral  Special  Liqueur,  2  gals  


$12.50 
14.50 
16.50 


DRAUGHT  CANADIAN  WHISKIES. 


2  gals. 

Old  Rye  or  Malt  $  7.50 

Extra  Old  Rye  or  Malt  8.50 
Wiser's  Special,  Gooderham  &  Worts 

Special,  Walker's  Imperial  and 

Seagram's  "83,"  


1  gal. 
$4.25 
4.75 


5.25 


$7.00 


$6.00 
7.50 


9.50 

DRAUGHT  RUM 

Fine  Old  Jamaica  Rum  $13.00 

DRAUGHT  BRANDY. 

Cooking   $11.00 

Old  Cognac  14.00 

DRAUGHT  HOLLAND  GIN. 

John  De  Kuypers  $10.50  $6.00 

DRAUGHT  PORT  WINES— DOMESTIC 

Canadian  Grape,  2-gal.  jar  $  4.00 

Canadian  Grape,  Concord,  2-gal.  jar    5.00 

Canadian  Grape,  Special  Vintage,  2-gal.  jar  6.00 

HIGH  WINES. 

1  gallon,  $7.25;  2  gallons   $13.50 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  SALE. 

Money  Order,  marked  cheque  or  cash  to  accom- 
pany all  orders.  If  too  much  is  sent,  the  differ- 
ence will  be  returned  immediately;  if  not  enough 
the  shipment  may  be  delayed.  If  cash  is  sent  the 
letter  should  be  registered.  Express  Companies 
will  not  accept  C.O.D.  shipments. 

DELIVERIES— ONTARIO  ONLY. 

All  orders  are  shipped  the  same  day  they  are 
received.  Any  further  information  desired  .will 
be  sent  on  request. 

Freight  or  Express  Charges  prepaid  by  us  east 
and  south  of,  and  including  North  Bay  on  quanti- 
ties quoted  in  the  Price  List 

North  and  West  of  North  Bay,  including  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  add  50c  per  package. 

North  and  West  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  add  $1.00 
per  package. 


CASE  GOODS 

ASSORTMENTS. 

An  assorted  case  of  12  bottles  or  over  will  be 
filled,  based  on  the  case  prices. 

CANADIAN  WHISKIES. 

Case  Containing  12  bots.  6  bots. 

Walker's  Canadian  Club                   $12.00  $7.00 

Walker's  Imperial                                    9.50  5.50 
Wiser's  Red  Letter.  G.  &  W.  Special, 
Seagram's     "83."      and  White 

Wheat,  and  Royal  Reserve            11.00  6.00 

Wiser's  Recreation.  Imp.  Ots.              9.25  5.10 

Wiser's  Recreation  Ambers                   6.75  3.65 

Wiser's  Old  Rye                                     7.75  4.15 

Wiser's  Whiskey  Clair                           6.75  3.65 

G.  &  W.  Ordinary                                   9.00  5.00 

Seagram's  Three  Star                          10.00  5.50 

Seagram's  One  Star                                8.50  4.50 

SCOTCH  WHISKES. 

Per  Case  containing  12  bottles — 
Catto's  Old  Mar  ^15.00 

Usher's  O.  V.  G.  16.00 

Dewar's  Special  16.00 

White  Horse  16.00 

Catlo's  Gold  Label  16.00 

Usher's  Special  Reserve  17.00 

Dewar's  Blue  Label  17.00 

Hill  Thompson's  Hill  Top  16.00 

Walker's  Kilmarnock  16.00 

John  Begg's  Red  Cap  16.00 

IRISH  WHISKIES. 

Keegan's  Reputed  Quarts  $17.00 

Jamieson's  Three  Star  Rep  18.00 

Keegan's  Imperial  Quarts    20.00 

Mitchell's  Irish,  Imperial  Qts.    20  00 

Dunnville's  Imperial  Qts.    20.00 

Burke's  Imperial  Ots   21.00 

BRANDIES— Case  Goods. 

Cooking  Brandy,  Boutin  $14.00 

Brillets,  3  Grape   19.00 

Jules  Robin  19.00 

Hine  3  Grape  21.00 

Hennessy  One  Star   21.00 

GINS— Case  Goods. 

Melcher's  Gold  Cross — 

Small  Case — 24  bottles  $  8.00 

Medium  Case — 12  bottles  9.00 

Large  Case — 15  bottles  18.00 

Gordon's  London  Dry   42.50 

Coate's  Plymouth    14.50 

Booth's  Old  Tom  16.00 

Ross  Sloe           :   16.00 

De  Kuypers,  large  case,  15  bottles  21.00 

JAMAICA  RUM— Case  Goods. 

Finzi  Gold  Medal  $15.00 
Above  are  only  partial  lists — complete  lists  with 
prices  on  request. 


JOHN  LABATT,  Limited,  4  St.  Helen  St.  MONTREAL,  QUE. 

FORMERLY  HULL,  QUE. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  to  any  address  in  Canada.  Great  Britain  or  in  the  United  States  $1.59 
foreign  countries  50c  extra.    Single  copies  15  eta.    All  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance. 

REMITTANCES  should  be  made  by  P.  O.  or  express  money  orders,  bank  chocks  or  registered 
letters  ;  if  by  check,  exchange  must  be  included. 
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expressed  by  contributors  to  its  columns. 
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Steel  fishing  Rods 


P 


We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  here  four  pictures  illustrating  the  "Bristol" 
No.  33  Bait  Casting  Rod  and  Meek  No.  25  Blue  Grass  Reel.  |»  * 

The  picture  at  the  top  of  the  page  shows  the  double  grip  cork  handle  12H 
inches  long  with  detachable  finger  hook.  The  handle  trimmings  are  dull 
French  gray  nickel  more  durable  than  bright  nickel  and  much  richer  in 
appearance.  The  finger  hook  gives  the  rod  a  feeling  of  security  when  casting. 
The  picture  at  the  left  shows  how  short  the  rod  is  when  in  the  case  and  also 
shows  a  5-foot  length  put  together  ready  for  casting.  The  rod  also  comes 
4  ft.,  \Yt  ft.,  5H  ft.,  6  ft.,  and  6H  ft.  long. 

The  picture  at  the  right  shows  now  convenient  this  rod  is  for  carrying  in  a 
bag.  The  joints  are  only  14  to  20  inches  long.  The  case  is  fine  quality.red 
denim,  very  durable. 

The  picture  at  the  bottom  shows  the  3  casting  guides  and  the  specially 
designed  offset  tip.  The  3  guide  agates  and  the  tip  agate  are  very  fine  in 
quality,  each  carefully  selected.  Weight  about  8  oz.  Price  $12.00  of  your 
dealer,  or  if  he  doesn't  have  it  and  doesn't  care  to  order  it  for  you,  you  can 
order  it  from  us  by  mail,  at  catalogue  prices. 

The  Meek  No.  25  Blue  Grass  Reel  shown  in  the  top  picture  can  be  easily 
taken  apart  for  cleaning  and  oiling  by  unscrewing  the  cap  on  back  end  and 
thumb  nut  on  front  end.  The  design  is  such  that  a  mistake  cannot  be  made 
in  putting  the  reel  together.  Pinion  and  gear  stud  are  made  of  the  very  best 
imported  Stub's  steel  and  tempered,  ground  and  polished  to  the  highest 
degree.  Click  and  spring  are  of  the  best  oil  tempered  steel.  Capacity  85  yds. 
of  No.  5  Kingfisher  line.  Price  $10.00  of  your  dealer,  or  if  he  doesn't  have  it 
and  doesn't  care  to  order  it  for  you,  you  can  order  it  from  us  by  mail,  at 
catalogue  prices.  / 

The  above  are  two  of  the  most  popular  of  our  49  different 
rods  and  reels,  felt  Write  \  or 

BRISTOL"£and  MEEK  catalogues. 

Our  1917  Art  Calendarftis  'ready.  Beautiful  full  color 
reproduction  of  a  Philip  R.  Goodwin  Painting.  The 
best  one  yet.  Fine  acquisition  for  your  den,  office  or 
store.    Sent  only  on  receipt  of  15c. 
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SO  many  of  my  good  readers  have 
asked,  "How  do  you  get  near 
enough  to  your  birds  and  beasts 
and  fishes  to  photograph  them?"  that 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  answer — 
not  that  I  will  refuse  in  future  to 
reply  to  personal  letters,  but  that  all 
who  care  to  may  know. 

My  assistant,  Fritz,  (the  good  chap 
is  fighting  for  us  now),  would  be 
hard  to  duplicate  as  he  grew  up  in  this 
outdoor  Natural  History  life. 

First  of  all  you  need  as  companion 
a  man  or  boy  who  can  climb  a  cliff 
or  tree,  dive  deeply  in  the  water, 
paddle  noiselessly  on  either  side  of 
the  canoe,  immediately  act  on  any 
suggestion  given,  (as  indeed  you  must 
instantly  do  when  he  requires  it  of 
you),  and  be  strong  enough  to  get 
you  back  to  the  trail  in  case  of  a 
broken  leg. 

The  only  danger  is  from  falls  and 
falling  trees.  Never  in  any  part  of 
the  continent  have  I  or  my  assistant 
been  in  danger  of  our  lives  from  bird 
or  beast  or  fish  or  reptile.  There  is 
not  anything  in  the  woods  of  North 
America  that  will  attack  you,  if 
unmolested.  The  only  glimpses  we 
unfortunately  get  of  the  celebrated 
"Wild  animals  we  have  met"  is  a  flip 
of  the  tail  or  a  disappearing  haunch. 
The  Mountain  Lion  is  fully  as  deadly 
as  the  rabbit.  The  fearful  marine 
monster!  the  Devil  Fish!  is  about  on 
a  par  with  a  can  of  worms;  we  have 
carried  a  fifty  pounder  in  our  canoe 


for  miles  and  all  we  had  to  do  was 
to  push  the  grisly  tentacles  back* 
as  they  slipped  and  slopped  about. 
Either  all  the  wolves  about  our  many 
camps  were  overfed,  or  perhaps  over 
dainty;  and  did  not  fancy  me,  who 
am  somewhat  thin  or  Fritz  who  is 
overmuscular  and  tough  from  con- 
stantly running  away  from  the  deadly 
terrors  of  the  woods.  No  freshly 
pawcaught  salmon  slapping  on  the 
pebbles  of  a  British  Columbian  river 
was  ever  attractive  enough  to  hold 
a  grizzily  once  he  caught  sight  of 
our  approaching  forms.  The  com- 
mon black  bear  is  a  fat  overfed,  stern- 
pointed  racer,  as  far  as  we  have 
observed  him.  Even  the  tremendous 
Blackfish,  the  smaller  whale,  dodged 
our  canoe  in  Sooke  Inlet.  I  admit 
this  time  I  was  a  bit  anxious.  I  am 
not  braver  than  my  neighbour,  may- 
hap not  as  brave,  but  I  have  learned 
to  always  go  directly  towards  an 
animal,  as  we  men  are  the  only  ani- 
mal always  erect  in  the  attitude  of 
attack.  However,  when  the  very 
swirl  of  your  antagonist  would  upset 
your  light  canoe,  and  when  you  knew 
that  both  he  and  the  mating  female 
have  seen  and  wondered  what  you 
were,  as  they  are  most  inquisitive 
mammals,  it  is  wise  to  do  as  we  did, 
race  for  the  reef;  and  ground  there, 
as  the  tissue  paper-like  skin  of  the 
whale  makes  it  very  careful  about 
chasing  strange  paddling  animals  over 
sharp  pointed  reefs.  We  escaped 
with  a  good  wetting  and  the  two 
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monsters  went  love-making  up  the 
Inlet. 

A  good  faithful  companion,  the 
double  cedar  Rice  Lake  canoe,  six- 
teen feet  long,  with  small  air  tanks, 
has  carried  us  safely  in  many  waters. 


waved  "fence"  is  bound  at  the  top 
by  two  inch  planks,  narrow  edge  up, 
making  a  very  treacherous  footpath. 
Well,  yielding  to  Fritz's  entreaties, 
ably  backed  up  by  the  guide,  the 
South  Sea  Islander  I  spoke  of,  we 


FRITZ  THROWING  THE  BLACK  SNAKE 


It  is,  however,  too  smail  for  the  sea. 
We  always  hire  the  local  native  and 
his  craft  in  tidal  waters.  The  pre- 
hensile toed  South  sea  islander  I  had 
on  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  was  ideal. 
His  fear  of  sharks  was  profound. 
He  actually  tried  to  noose  the  tail 
of  one  basking  shark  with  our  painter. 
Had  he  done  so  the  big.  soft  bottom 
feeding  thing  would  promptly  have 
dived  and  our  address  would  have 
been  Davy  Jones'  Locker, 

I  must  tell  you  of  a  very  odd  in- 
cident we  witnessed.  They  build 
half  mile  long  salmon  traps,  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  huge  hemlock  trees 
pile  driven  like  a  long  fence  out  into 
the  ocean.  At  the  end  there  is  a 
series  of  wire  and  cotton  netted  in- 
cisures that  are  a  perfect  maze  and 
baffle  the  fish  once  in  to  escape. 
The  first  big  one  called  the  "First 
Heart"  is  about  a  hundred  feet  long 
by  thirty  wide.    All  the  long  tide 


crept  out  on  the  top  of  this  "fence." 
The  whole  mass  waved  sickeningly 
with  the  rushing  tide.  Fritz  and  I 
made  it  almost  on  all  fours  but  that 
barefooted  native  laden  as  he  was 
with  both  cameras,  nimbly  stepped 
out  and  never  once  stooped  for  a 
hand  clutch.  We  passed  the  "first 
heart,"  then  the  "second  heart"  (I 
knew  of  a  third  one,  I  was  trying  to 
swallow  it)  then  along  the  "Pot" 
and  finally  we  crept  along  the  "Spill- 
er."  Here  a  sight  of  wonder  met 
our  eyes.  In  this  forty  foot  square 
and  forty  foot  deep  inclosure  swam 
imprisoned  some  ten  thousand  spring 
salmon  and  Steelhead  Trout. 

"What's  that  dark  thing  weaving 
about  below  the  fish?"  Fritz  called 
out. 

"Oh-hi-yu,"  said  the  Guide  Tzum. 
(Chinook  for  Seal  or  Sea-lion). 

The  great  nimble  beast  swam  deep- 
ly in  the  myriad  throng  of  fishes,  at 
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times  nipping  a  piece  clean  out  of  a 
passing  salmon  with  its  sharp  teeth, 
this  being  done,  as  far  as  we  could 
see,  out  of  pure  malice. 

"There's  a  bigger  thing  deeper 
down,"  said  Fritz  as  he  pointed  into 


thing  in  the  mass.  No!  Fritz  says 
the  Wolf;  and  I  think  he  is  right. 

"Cole  il-la-ie  wind,"  grunted  the 
guide,  and  as  we  did  not  want  to  be 
perched  on  top  of  that  sea  fence 
when  any  "winter  wind"  came  along 


the  Spiller  net  some  fifteen  feet  below 
us. 

"Shark,"  briefly  explained  Tzum. 
Now  a  sudden  commotion  in  the  won- 
derful deep  water  aquarium  brought 
both  shark  and  sea  lion  close  to  the 
surface.  No  emerald  in  Tiffany's 
ever  gleamed  as  rich  and  pure  a  green 
as  did  the  eye  of  the  swiftly  passing 
shark.  Behind  it  came  halibut,  sea 
bass,  rat  fish,  a  lone  and  awful  sea 
wolf;  a  thing  whose  whole  mouth 
cavity  is  one  circular  cave  of  grinding, 
cutting  teeth;  an  odd  devil  Fish  with 
some  tentacles  bitten  off  (strange  that 
after  all  the  horrid  tales  I  had  read 
of  this  sea  monster  it  did  not  reach 
up  and  pull  us  off  our  insecure  perch), 
hundreds  of  herrings  and  sea  perch 
and  red  rock  fish,  these  latter  bright 
dabs  in  the  clear  green  of  the  sea. 
A  few  fin-flapping  skates  too  waved 
by,  ofrie  solitary  pickerel  and  one  big 
devilish  looking  sturgeon,  the  ugliest 


we  started  on  our  half  mile  misery 
again.  How  I  envied  the  monkeys 
every  time  that  unstable  footing 
would  make  me  flop  and  grab.  The 
tide  was  rising  now  and  the  spray 
made  things  a  bit  slippery.  Finally 
Tzum  roped  us  as  he  would  on  the 
hills  and  in  this  manner  we  made  the 
shore  with  only  one  slip  and  a  wetting. 
As  I  was  the  silly  one  who  slipped 
I  think  tmtt  word  "only"  should  be 
blue-pencilled. 

We  used  a  four  by  five  "Bullet," 
and  a  similar  size  "Graf lex"  camera, 
on  this  trip,  both  taking  films.  If 
we  used  plates  we  would  need  an 
extra  man  to  carry,  as  we  often 
expose  fifty  times  per  day.  A  six 
foot  brass  telescope  tripod  is  good; 
also  a  black  pencil  and  a  notebook 
and  a  bit  of  food,  a  blanket,  a  six 
foot  strip  of  waxed  canvas  each,  a 
good  big  aluminum  water  bottle  each, 
and  a  small  axe  with  which  to  kill 
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all  the  big  bears  and  wolves  and, 
when  it's  not  too  bloody,Jto  chop 
some  wood  with.  Three  number 
twelve  gunshells  pushed  into  three 
number  tens  formed  excellent  water- 
proof matchboxes  and  if  stuck  you 


I 


THROW  A  DECOY  AND  GET  THE  DUCK,  THE 
STRING  AND  THE  ANCHOR  IN  THE  PICTURE: 
1000th  OF  A  SECOND  EXPOSURE. 

can  easily  carry  coals  in  peat  in  the 
"billy."  This  outfit  must  be  added 
to  if  the  next  place  on  the  trail  is 
more  than  fifty  miles  off.  Besides 
our  many-pocketed  coats  had  fishing 
tackle  and  medicine  case  though  not 
a  drop  of  alcohol  was  carried  in  the 
last  six  years'  camping.  Instead  we 
carry  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia. 

It  is  well  to  practise  \tfith  the  new 
fast  cameras,  ones  that  work  up  to 
a  thousand  of  a  second  exposure. 
See  the  picture  of  Fritz  throwing  the 
black  snake  off  the  island.  He  whirl- 
ed as  fast  as  possible,  never  posing 
for  an  instant,  and  it's  up  to  the  man 
behind  the  camera  to  get  the  picture 
just  when  and  where  he  wants  it. 
How  this  is  done  I  cannot  explain, 
it's  just  the  same  as  in  duckshooting. 
You  know  you  are  going  to  kill  the 
bird,  and  you  do,  but  you  cannot 
tell  why.  Just  practice!  practice! 
practice!  is  the  game. 


Fritz  landing  the  leaping  mascal- 
longe  was  much  easier  as  I  had  him 
foul.  He  was  restricted  to  his  canoe 
and,  as  long  as  he  followed  the  motor 
boat,  I  could  picture  every  motion  he 
made  in  catching  his  fish. 

To  really  prove  the  speed  of  your 
machine  take  a  decoy  duck,  line  and 
all  and  have  a  friend  throw  it  out 
into  the  flock,  if  you  can  get  the  string 
the  bird  and  the  anchor  clearly  in 
the  picture  you  and  the  machine  are 
working  together. 

Try  to  catch  the  moving  wings  of 
a  humming  bird.  I  set  the  shutter 
for  1000th  of  a  second.  I  use  the 
Auto  Graflex  Focal  plane,  it  runs 
the  exposures  close  to  the  film  and 
I  easily  caught  the  wings  at  the  first 
trial. 

Now  if  you  want  "to  eat  your  cake 
and  still  have  it,"  which  the  proverb 
says  you  cannot  do,  provide  yourself 
with  a  kneespring  board  that  will 


HUMMING  BIRD 


discharge  the  curtain  the  instant  you 
press  it,  put  your  gun  to  your  shoul- 
der, kill  the  incoming'or  passing  duck, 
of  course  you've  got  to  hit  it, — I 
wish  I  was  as  sure  with  the  gun  as 
I  seem  to  be  with  the  camera, — press 
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your  board  with  your  bent  knee 
and  you  can  eat  your  duck  and  have 
its  picture  too. 

I  think  the  greatest  sport  can  be 
had  at  the  flocks  of  brant  that 
harbour  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the 
winter  and  Spring  months.  Many 
the  day  I  pushed  my  canoe  out  into 
the  centre  of  the  Inlet  and  swept  up 
the  bay  on  the  incoming  tide.  The 
Brant  were  feeding  on  the  tideflats 
and  they  would  begin  to  "head-up" 
when  I  was -five  hundred  yards  off, 
leaping  at  about  the  three  hundred 
yard  mark.  The  poor  foolish  birds 
nearly  always  tried  to  pass  out  over- 
head, climbing  higher  as  I  changed 
from  12  to  10  bore  to  .22  special,  but 
I  usually  got  a  bird  or  two.  Then 


it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  as 
well  get  some  pictures  of  the  flock 
passing  out.  This  I  easily  accom- 
plished and  then  came  the  thought, 
why  not  shoot  and  picture  them  too? 
To  do  this  the  camera  has  to  be  raised, 
exposed  and  lowered  and  the  gun 
raised  and  fired  in  three  seconds  and 
you  will  be  astonished  to  see  how 
easily  you  can  do  it  in  a  few  days' 
practice. 

When  you  have  learned  all  this  get 
a  maxim  silencer  and  "pussy  foot" 
out  and  slay  all  the  writers  who  com- 
pose at  their  desks  and  do  no  field 
work,  and  use  sketches  to  illustrate 
"The  Animals  I  Know  Nothing 
About." 


THE  KAWARTHA  LAKES 


The  maskinonge  and  black  bass  fishing 
was  very  good  on  the  central  Kawartha  Lakes 
last  season  and  many  fine  catches  of  these 
fish  were  taken  on  Pigeon  and  Sturgeon  Lakes 
near  Bobcaygeon,  which  is  on  the  centre  of 
this  system  of  beautiful  lakes.  Large  num- 
bers of  tourists  visit  this  place  to  fish  for 
bass  and  maskinonge  and  they  usually  have 
splendid  success.  The  illustration  shows 
what  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Frank  of  Buffalo  can 
land,  with  a  light  steel  rod.  This  fish,  which 
was  caught  in  Pigeon  Lake  three  miles  from 
Bobcaygeon  in  September  last,  weighed  over 
thirty  pounds,  and  was  landed  by  Wm.  Frank, 
with  a  very  light  rod  and  a  fine  silk  line,  after 
he  had  about  twenty  minutes  of  real  sport 
playing  it.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  have  visited 
Bobcaygeon  several  times  and  have  always 
proved  that  they  are  well  skilled  in  the 
piscatorial  art.  Mr.  Percy  Nicholls  of  Bob- 
caygeon is  the  guide  that  Mr.  Frank  selects 
to  take  him  where  the  big  ones  play  at  their 
ease  in  the  deep  caverns  of  the  Lakes. 


The  male  measures  from  twenty  to  perhaps  twenty-oneJinches|in  length  while  the  female  is  generally  an 
inch  shorter. 

On  the  male  the  feathers  on  head  and  upper  neck  are  elongated  into  a  soft  crest.  The  tail  consists  of  six- 
teen rounded  feathers.  The  eyes  and  lids  are  red,  while  the  upper  mandible  of  the  bill  is  a  light  pink  with  a  red 
base,  the  ridge  and  tip  black,  the  same  as  the  lower  bill. 

Feet  are  orange  with  black  claws;  crest  and  upper  part  of  the  head  changeable  purplish  green  and  the  lower 

Eart  of  head  dark  purple.  A  thin  white  line  extends  from  the  base  of  the  bill  and  another  from  back  of  the  eye 
ackward  to  the  tip  of  the  crest.  The  throat  is  white,  a  fork  of  this  extending  up  each  side  of  the  head.  The 
neck,  sides  and  front  are  a  rich  chestnut  brown,  marked  with  white  spots  of  a  triangular  shape.  In  front  of  wing 
is  a  large  white  crescent  shaped  spot  edged  with  deep  black.  Below  is  dusky  white  and  white;  sides  a  decided 
yellowish  tint  finely  lined  with  black  and  white  bars;  flank  feathers  strongly  bordered  with  black  and  white. 
Wings  lined  with  white,  barred  with  grey,  crissum  grayish  brown.  Back  has  a  high  lustre  of  purple  and  green, 
speculum  green.  The  female  has  hardly  any  crest.  The  feathers  at  the  back  of  the  neck  are  long  however,  giv- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  crest  to  a  more  or  less  extent.  Head  and  neck  are  grey  with  the  feathers  at  the  base 
of  oill  white  with  band  or  neck  white,  also  ring  about  eyes  white,  which  extends  back  toward  the  long  neck  fea- 
thers; eyes  light  in  color;  belly  white  and  spotted  with  brown.  The  young  males  look  somewhat  like  the  females, 
but  the  white  about  the  eyes  will  always  distinguish  the  female.  This  description  could  be  more  complete  but 
a  glance  at  the  color  plate  on  the  cover  will  be  sufficient  to  identify  either  bird  when  in  its  full  plumage. 


THE  annual  vacation  had  arrived 
and  the  regular  crowd  had  col- 
lected at  the  same  old  place. 
Fishing,  hunting  and  tramping,  with 
a  bit  of  canoe  work  thrown  in  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  same 
bunch  of  "regulars"  had  arrived  for 
the  evening  meal  in  the  log  dining 
room  attached  to  camp.  Fish  stories 
there  were  galore.  Doc  had  smash- 
ed one  rod  and  broken  two  lines  that 
afternoon  up  at  the  "Mud  Hole," — 
the  name  given  a  small  lake — hooked 
four  fine  muskinoge  and  lost  them 
all  and  his  disposition  was  a  thing 
to  be  worried  about.  His  friend 
Eldridge  on  the  other  hand  had  had 
great  luck  and  to  look  at  his  smiling 


countenance  one  would  have  thought 
the  world  must  be  a  very^good  place 
to  live  in. 

"Cheer  up  Doc  oP  top,  get  your 
'scatter-gun'  out  of  the  case  and  to- 
morrow we'll  go  and  get  a  few  more 
of  those  birds." 

"What  do  you  mean  byf  birds? 
Sparrows,  chick-a-dees,  humming 
birds  and  eagles?  What  you  talk- 
ing about  huh?" 

"Come  on,  come  on  oP  man,  you'll 
get  over  losin'  them  fish,  and  say 
you  ought  to  see  me  nail  'em, — sport? 
Say,  you  ought  to  get  out  of  those 
boats  for  a  day  or  two,  you  won't  be 
able  to  walk  at  all  if  you  sit  humped 
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up  in  a  boat  losing  fishing  tackle 
for  another  day  or  two. 

Right  here  Doc  made  a  feint  at 
throwing  the  cream  pitcher  at  his 
tormentor.  Everybody  laughed,  and 
Eldridge  knowing  when  to  quit,chang- 
ed  the  subject  with  the  remark  that 
"anyhow  he  had  seen  some  of  the 
gayest  fowl  of  the  country,  way  over 
North  of  the  camp  in  a  small  pond." 
K  "Well,  tell  us  about  these  'gay 
fowl' — what  are  they,  or  who  are 
they?" 

"Ever  see  a  wood-duck?  I  mean 
a  live  one,  out  in  the  open.  No? 
Well,  you've  missed  something.  I 
saw  seven  to-day  in  one  flock  four 
drakes  and  three  ducks  and  believe 
me  they're  some  pretty  birds." 

"Why  didn't  you  bring  one  in? 
Thought  you  was  a  gunner,"  snorted 
the  Doc. 

"Now,  little  man,  don't  you  know 
there's  mighty  fine  partridge  shoot- 
ing in  these  here  woods  and  why 
should  I  waste  my  precious  time 
chasing  a  'painted'  bird  of  that  sort, 
why  I'd  have  had  to  swim  fifty  yards 
through  lily  'pads'  to  have  retrieved 
my  victim." 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  the  other.  "Well, 
I  don't  offer  excuses  about  not  bring- 
ing in  the  fish  at  any  rate,"  and  still 
joking  each  other  the  two  left  the 
dining  room  leaving  an  individual 
at  another  table  thinking  very  strong- 
ly about  these  same  wood-duck. 

The  only  time  this  hunter  remem- 
bered seeing  wood-duck  was  out  on 
a  small  island  in  British  Columbia. 
Prowling  around  the  edge  of  a  se- 
cluded little  pond  in  hopes  of  seeing 
a  stray  mallard,  he  had  caught  a 
vision  of  bright  plumage  that  had 
come  sailing  in  over  the  still  water  and 
had  alighted  on  a  tree  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  pond.  That  was  years 
ago,  and  memory  of  that  "gay  fowl," 
as  Eldridge  had  described  it — de- 
termined the  hunter  to  have  one  of 
those  wood  duck  to  take  back  with 
him  for  his  collection,  but  as  "there's 
many  a  slip  twixt  the  cup  and  the 
lip,"  so  'twas  with  our  Nimrod.  He 
hunted  for  a  week,  even  went  to  the 
small  lake  that  Eldridge  spoke  of, 
but  nary  a  wood  duck  could  he  find, 
let  alone  bring  in  to  camp,  and  El- 
dridge himself  having  got  what  he 


considered  a  sportsman's  share  of 
partridge  had  gone  over  to  find  those 
wood-duck  only  to  come  back  empty 
handed,  whereupon  he  put  away  his 
gun  to  take  up  the  fishing  for  a  few 
days,  hoping  to  show  Doc  that  he 
could  fish  as  well  as  hunt. 

The  weather  was  all  that  could 
be  desired,  the  colors  on  the  trees 
simply  gorgeous,  bright  reds  and  yel- 
lows against  the  dark  green  back- 
ground of  the  fir  and  spruce,  and  all 
this  reflected  from  the  still  surface 
of  the  Northern  lakes,  made  the  crisp 
September  mornings  seem  all  that  an 
artist  or  nature  lover  could  desire. 
Our  friend  whom  we  mentioned  as 
having  taken  part  in  the  dining  room 
conversation  had  but  one  more  day 
in  camp  and  decided  to  spend  the 
time  at  Lynx  Lake.  There  was  a 
boat  there  and  he  had  but  to  row 
the  length  of  the  lake  where  the  camp 
was  situated,  a  half  hour's  hike,and 
he  would  be  at  the  boat  landing  where 
he  knew — from  hearsay  only — he 
would  find  a  beautiful  lake  that  as 
yet  had  not  been  marred  by  the 
lumber  companies  despoiling  the  tim- 
ber growths  around  the  shores. 

The  trip  over  was  without  incident. 
If  a  trip  through  the  splendid  autumn 
woods  was  not  enough  in  itself,  it 
would  have  been  a  dismal  failure, 
as  there  was  not  a  bird  or  beast  to  be 
seen  during  the  entire  distance. 

Arrived  at  the  lake  our  friend  got 
the  oars  from  the  shelter  cabin  where 
they  were  kept  and  launching  the 
boat  proceeded  to  the  business  of  try- 
ing to  capture  a  bass.  The  bass, 
however,  were  in  no  mood  for  arti- 
ficial lures.  Spinner  or  wooden  min- 
now, or  bucktail  or  flies,  or  what  not, 
he  could  not  get  a  strike  and  after 
some  hours  he  was  about  to  quit  when 
he  hooked  a  husky  three  and  a  half 
pound  fish  that  gave  him  enough 
thrills  to  make  up  for  his  previous 
bad  luck,  but  at  that  there  was  evi- 
dently something  wrong,  possibly  the 
bass  were  taking  a  vacation  as  there 
were  no  more  "strikes,"  and  the 
fisherman,  after  rowing  up  into  a 
little  cove  to  reconnoiter  pulled  his 
boat  ashore  and  taking  his  gun  went 
forward  along  what  was  apparently 
an  old  trail.  He  had  scarcely  lost 
sight  of  the  boat  when  through  the 
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woods  just  ahead  he  saw  the  glint  of 
water.  A  few  yards  farther  on  and 
a  rustic  landing  was  plainly  visible. 
A  sudden  idea  taking  our  hunter  he 
left  the  trail  and  climbing  a  small  hill 
to  one  side  that  was  securely  covered 
from  the  lake  by  a  screen  of  ever- 
green trees  he  had  a  fine  opportunity 
to  inspect  the  lake.  On  the  right 
side  the  water  appeared  to  be  fairly 
deep  close  in  to  shore;  in  mid-lake 
there  was  a  densely  timbered  bit  of 
an  islet,  and  extending  in  from  the 
tiny  island  to  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  pond  or  lake  was  a  bar,  or  at 
least  a  growth  of  water  weeds,  etc., 
that  made  a  fine  feeding  place  for 
ducks,  at  least  it  would  appear  that 
way,  as  there  seemed  to  be  eight  or 
nine  fowl  of  some  sort  moving  about 
on  the  marsh.  The  distance  was  too 
great  to  distinguish  the  species,  but 
after  a  few  minutes'  careful  survey 
our  friend  decided  he  could  get  close 
enough  by  taking  shelter  in  some  low 
bushes  near  the  shore  end  of  the  bar — 
not  only  to  get  a  shot  but  to  perhaps 
take  a  picture. 

It  was  a  long  way  round  to  that 
point  though;  as  he  discovered  before 
he  had  got  half  way  there.  The  woods 
were  dry  and  the  snap  of  a  dry  twig 
sounded  like  a  pistol  shot,  and  for 
that  very  reason  the  hunter  went 
straight  back  from  the  lake  for  a  good 
two  hundred  yards  before  beginning 
the  detour  which  he  had  to  make  to 
aim  at  his  objective. 

A  good  hour  had  passed  when  fin- 
ally on  carefully  topping  a  ridge  above 
the  lake  he  could  look  down  on  the 
marsh.  He  was  as  nearly  opposite 
to  the  place  he  had  chosen  as  it  was 
possible  to  get  and  now  began  a 
cautious  stalk  of  his  game.  Down 
over  the  side  hill  he  went.  It  was 
not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  hunting 
line  to  accomplish  as  the  fowl  were 
pretty  well  scattered  about  their  feed- 
ing ground  and  when  one  was  hidden 
from  one  pair  of  eyes,  it  was  a  ques- 
tion if  there  was  not  another  bird 
feeding  from  a  different  direction  that 
would  be  in  plain  sight.  Now  they 
were  about  one  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant, and  looking  through  the  branch- 
es of  a  small  fir  the  hunter  saw  for 
the  first  time  that  these  without  a 
doubt  were  wood  duck. 


Peel  peel  peel  came  their  call,  and 
the  fellow  with  the  gun  camera  crawl- 
ed flat  on  his  stomach  to  within  per- 
haps seventy-five  yards.  Then  ris- 
ing slowly  he  got  as  good  focus  as 
possible  and  snapped  the  picture. 
At  the  click  of  the  shutter  the  ducks 
stopped  feeding  and  for  perhaps  a 
minute  it  looked  as  if  they  were  about 
to  jump  and  take  flight,  but  presently 
one,  and  then  another  started  feeding 
and  swimming  to  and  fro  across  the 
small  pools  that  dotted  this  bit  of 
marsh.  So  leaving  the  camera  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  the  trees  he  com- 
menced to  crawl.  Cutting  the  dis- 
tance down  by  a  good  third  and  hav- 
ing gained  the  last  shelter  possible 
he  rested  on  the  wet  moss  to  await 
developments.  There  were  five  splen- 
did drakes  in  the  bunch  and  he  felt 
sure  he  could  account  for  two  of  these 
should  he  get  the  right  chance. 

One,  two  hours  passed;  once  only 
in  that  time  had  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  shoot,  and  he  let  that  slip 
as  there  was  only  one  bird  within 
range.  The  third  hour  passed.  The 
gunner's  legs  were  soaked,  his  hiding 
place  had  become  a  small  pool  of 
water  that  had  seeped  in  where  his 
weight  had  crushed  down  the  moss. 
The  afternoon  shadows  from  the  trees 
were  lengthening  on  the  Western  side 
of  the  lake,  and  the  man  on  watch 
was  debating  whether  to  retrace  his 
steps  for  home,  when  just  to  his  right 
one  of  the  drakes  swam  in  to  within 
possibly  thirty-five  yards  and  started 
feeding.  A  bit  further  out  another 
one  swam  shorewards.  Peel  peel 
pee-el  they  called  back  and  forth. 
They  were  both  within  forty  yards, 
when  drawing  back  the  hammer  on 
his  little  sixteen  gauge  repeater  the 
man  raised  himself. 

Bang!  bang! 

The  other  ducks  scattered  about 
in  different  directions  only  to  join 
on  the  far  side  of  the  pond  and  go 
sailing  out  over  the  trees.  Right 
here  came  the  wonderful  part — to 
the  shooter  that  did  not  know  wood- 
duck  habits — neither  bird  had  been 
killed  outright,  but  instead  of  head- 
ing off  shore  they  came  as  swiftly 
as  they  could  move  straight  in  to- 
ward the  nearest  shore  and  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  shooter.  Scram- 
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bling  through  the  brush  to  this  point 
he  discovered  one  of  the  drakes  dead 
and  a  faint  fluttering  in  the  tall  grass 
showed  him  where  the  other  had 
climbed  out  and  hidden,  too  far  gone 
to  go  farther. 

"Well  I'll  be  blowed  if  I  ever  saw 
anything  like  that  before,  ducks  com- 
ing ashore  for  you  after  they  were 
shot."  Then  it  slowly  dawned  on 
him  that  perhaps  that  little  sheltered 
place  in  the  grass  and  underbrush 
had  been  a  favorite  hiding  place  of 
theirs  in  more  fortunate  times  and 
when  they  were  mortally  hurt  they 
looked  to  it  as  their  only  safe  retreat. 

Going  back  he  got  his  camera  and 
hustled  back  to  the  boat  as  there  was 
a  long  trip  back  to  camp  and  the 
daylight  was  becoming  mighty  weak. 
Before  leaving  the  lake-side  however 
he  got  a  branch  of  bright  autumn 
leaves  and  using  these  for  a  back- 
ground and  one  of  the  best  of  his 
specimens  for  a  subject,  he  got  one 
good  picture  to  preserve  of  this  day's 


hunting  and  his  first,  and  he  resolved, 
last,  wood-duck,  for  there  are  lots 
of  mallards  and  other  species  that 
are  much  more  plentiful,  so  why 
not  pass  up  these  truly  beautiful 
birds,  at  least  until  we  are  sure  there 
are  enough  of  them  in  their  old 
haunts  to  preserve  the  species. 

At  camp  the  pair  was  so  much 
admired  that  the  gunner  was  cajoled 
into  parting  with  one  of  them,  but 
the  other  sits  in  his  glass  case  to-day, 
a  continual  reminder  of  the  first  and 
last  wood-duck  that  one  hunter  will 
ever  shoot. 

Don't  get  the  idea  from  this  that 
the  particular  gunner  referred  to  is 
getting  sick  of  the  game.  Oh  no! 
when  the  opportunity  presents  he'll 
sit  it  out  in  a  duck  blind  through 
a  "spasm"  of  snow  or  rain,  and  enjoy 
it  just  as  well  as  the  next  one,  but 
he  thinks  the  wild  fowl  referred  to 
is  too  beautiful  and  rare  a  bird  to 
exterminate. 

What  say  you? 


Courtesu'C^P.  R\J- 


RETURN  FROM  THE  HUNT; 


H.  C.  Haddon 


EVERY  spring  in  the  mountains 
the  first  green  feed  is  always 
to  be  found  on  the  snowslides. 
Thimbleberry,  bracken,  wild  straw- 
berry, huckleberries  and  wild  grasses 
grow  to  perfection  on  the  site  of  the 
slides,  and  to  these  slides  the  game 
come  to  feed.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  deer  or  bear  can  be  counted 
sometimes  on  a  single  slide.  I  my- 
self have — but  this  is  old  Peter's  story. 

Peter  and  I  lay  hidden  on  a  slide 
one  cloudy  afternoon  in  April.  Be- 
low us,  fringing  the  creek,  the  cotton- 
woods  were  breaking  into  tiny  leaf. 
High  above  us  on  the  hillside,  a  cock 
grouse  drummed  noisily  to  his  hidden 
harem.  All  the  world  was  waking  up 
to  new  life  and  new  hopes  after  the 
winter,  and  love  and  courtship  were 
the  orders  of  the  day.  Far  up  in  the 
sky,  mere  black  specks,  a  couple  of 
hawks  hovered  around  the  rough 
collection  of  sticks  that  they  called 
a  nest.  A  gopher  whistled  shrilly 
from  a  near-by  rock.  Back  in  the 
timber  a  red  squirrel  chattered  im- 
patiently to  himself. 

There  were  a  couple  of  little  black 
bear  out  on  the  slide,  yearlings  we 


judged  them  to  be  from  their  size. 
They  were  too  far  away  for  accurate 
shooting,  and  we  were  waiting  in 
the  hopes  of  their  coming  nearer. 
Peter  had  his  old  rifle  with  him,  but 
I  only  carried  a  camera,  and  the  day 
was  too  dull  for  photography.  I  had 
come  back  into  the  mountains  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  the  old  bear 
hunter,  and  Peter  was  telling  me  in 
a  hoarse  whisper  of  some  of  the  bear 
that  he  had  shot  this  spring.  Of  a 
sudden  the  two  black  cubs  that  we 
were  watching  threw  up  their  heads, 
snorted,  and  made  a  bee  line  for  the 
timber.  I  was  curious  to  see  what 
could  have  scared  them,  for  they 
were  too  far  away  to  have  heard  us, 
and  the  wind  blew  from  them  to  us. 
I  was  trying  to  see  without  being  seen 
when  I  heard  old  Peter  draw  in  his 
breath  with  a  sharp  hiss. 

"By  gum!"  he  said,  and  spat  slen- 
derly, then  added,  "Old  Frying  Pan!" 

So  that  was  the  first  time  that  I 
saw  the  grizzly  that  was  known  as 
Old  Frying  Pan.  He  was  about  three 
hundred  yards  away,  but  even  at  that 
range  he  looked  as  big  as  an  ox.  A 
huge  shaggy  monster,  he  was  the  true 
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grizzly,  and  even  at  the  distance  we 
were  from  him  we  could  see  the 
wonderful  silver  tinge  to  his  coat. 

"He's  my  bear  this  year,"  said  old 
Peter,  "and  I'll  get  him  or  bust!" 

Certainly  the  bear  was  a  trophy 
that  any  hunter  would  be  proud  of 
securing.  After  a  few  minutes  spent 
in  surveying  the  surrounding  coun- 
try he  started  to  feed  on  the  tender 
bracken  and  thimbleberry  shoots. 
We  were  well  hidden,  and  on  higher 
ground,  and  there  was  a  good  chance 
of  him  working  up  hill  into  range  of 
Peter's  rifle.  However,  that  is  just 
what  he  didn't  do.  Instead  the  bear 
wandered  across  the  slide,  feeding 
as  he  went,  and  it  was  a  case  of  a  long 
shot,  or  none  at  all. 

Peter  put  his  sights  up  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  took  a 
long  steady  aim  before  he  fired. 

Talk  about  transformation  scenes! 
The  big  bear  was  galvanised  into 
immediate  life  and  action,  and  it  only 
took  him  a  very  few  seconds  to  reach 
the  protecting  timber. 

I  don't  think  I  should  be  allowed  to 
repeat  Peter's  remarks!  We  could 
find  no  trace  of  blood  marks,  and 
the  old  hunter  had  to  admit  that  he 
had  scored  a  miss.  We  found  the 
bear's  tracks,  and  I  understood  then 
the  aptitude  of  his  name — Old  Frying 
Pan,  though  it  would  certainly  take 
a  very  big  pan  to  cover  those  huge 
tracks. 

I  saw  no  more  of  Peter  after  that 
till  late  in  August.  Bear  were  out 
of  season,  but  I  spent  a  week  with 
the  old  hunter,  fishing  in  the  creek. 
I  had  brought  a  few  luxuries  back 
into  the  hills  with  me,  including  a 
pot  of  honey,  for  woods  life  gives 
one  a  great  craving  for  sweetstuff. 
The  sight  of  the  honey  gave  Peter  an 
idea,  and  together  we  rigged  up  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  I  can 
only  call  a  bear's  booby  trap.  We 
found  a  tree  with  a  projecting  limb, 
and  from  this  limb,  by  a  good  stout 
rope,  we  hung  a  gunny  sack  filled  with 
sand.  The  sack  was  about  six  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  about  a  foot 
from  the  tree  trunk.  In  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  immediately  behind  the 
suspended  sack,  we  hollowed  out  a 
good  sized  hole,  and  into  this  we 
crammed  the  honey,  and  plastered 


the  tree  trunk  with  it.  We  also 
scattered  around  a  few  handfuls  of 
charred  bacon,  and  the  trap  was  set. 

I  spent  several  unprofitable  morn- 
ings watching  the  trap,  but  never  saw 
a  bear  come  anywhere  near  it. 

Then  one  Sunday  afternoon  Peter 
and  I  both  lay  hidden  within  easy 
view  of  the  trap.  We  were  supposed 
to  be  watching  it;  I  say  suppose,  for 
the  afternoon  was  too  hot  even  for 
fishing.  It  was  much  nicer  to  lie 
on  one's  back  behind  the  big  cotton- 
woods,  and  listen  to  the  music  of  the 
creek,  and  feel  the  coolness  of  the 
water. 

Peter  has  one  great  failing.  He 
lives  about  nine  months  out  of  every 
twelve  absolutely  alone,  and  when 
he  is  with  anybody  he  cannot  help 
talking.  Silence,  in  company,  is  ab- 
horrent to  him.  Peter  wanted  to 
talk  this  Sunday  afternoon,  and  I 
wanted  to  go  to  sleep. 

"Do  you  remember  that  big  grizzly 
I  shot  at  this  spring,  back  on  the 
slide?"  he  asked,  after  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  drown  an  ant  with 
tobacco  juice. 

"Sure!"  I  replied. 

"I  had  another  shot  at  him  after 
that,"  continued  Peter,  "and  I  didn't 
miss  him  that  time." 

"You  didn't  get  him?"  I  asked 
casually. 

"Get  him!"  There  was  scorn  in 
old  Peter's  voice.  "No  sir,  I  didn't 
get  him.  He  darned  nearly  got  me 
though,  the  miserable  leather-skinned, 
iron-boned,  fire-eating  old-  " 

There  is  always  something  funny 
in  hearing  a  man  swearing  in  a  whis- 
per, and  I  am  afraid  I  smiled.  Peter 
noticed  me,  and  went  on. 

"I  had  that  grizzly  in  a  trap  soon 
after  you  went  back."  This  was 
getting  interesting  and  I  apologized  to 
Peter,  and  asked  him  to  tell  me  all 
about  it. 

Peter  was  only  too  glad  of  the 
opportunity,  and  briefly,  this  is  what 
he  told  me.  I  was  to  understand  that 
I  was  a  privileged  audience.  He  had 
never  told  any  of  the  boys  down  in 
the  settlement,  for  fear  that  they 
would  josh  him  about  it.  It  seemed 
funny  now,  but  it  was  darned  serious 
at  the  time.  And  he'd  be  blamed 
if  he  could  understand  yet  why  his 
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bullet  hadn't  killed  the  bear.  (The 
old  hunter  gave  me  quite  a  long 
introduction  before  he  started  his 
story).  He  had  set  a  few  traps  on 
the  edge  of  the  slide  soon  after  I  had 
gone  back,  and  by  a  lucky  chance  had 
managed  to  catch  old  frying  pan.  By 
a  still  luckier  chance  Peter  had  hap- 
pened to  visit  the  trap  about  half  an 
hour  after  the  bear  was  caught.  The 
trap  was  having  a  pretty  rough  time 
of  it,  as  were  also  any  logs  or  trees 
within  the  bear's  reach.  A  trapped 
grizzly  has  a  pretty  rank  temper  till 
he  gets  tired  out!  Peter  believes  that 
the  only  good  bear  is  a  dead  bear,  and 
so  he  didn't  waste  any  time.  His 
bullet  caught  Old  Frying  Pan  in  the 
neck,  and  the  bear  went  down  at 
once,  and  Peter  came  out  from  the 
tree  he  had  been  standing  behind. 
The  bear  wasn't  dead  though,  and 
as  soon  as  he  saw  Peter,  he  came  for 
him,  trap  and  clog  and  all.  Then 
the  clog  jammed  between  two  trees, 
and  everything  happened  at  once. 
With  a  straight  dead  pull,  the  grizzly 
was  out  of  the  trap  in  about  two 
seconds.  And  it  didn't  take  Peter 
any  longer  than  two  seconds  to  shin 
up  the  nearest  and  biggest  tree  within 
reach.  Of  course  he  dropped  his 
rifle.  People  always  do  in  a  case 
of  this  sort. 


again.  (The  sun  was  very  hot!)  But 
sun  and  sleep  alike  were  forgotten, 
and  Peter's  next  words  woke  me  up 
to  instant  attention.  In  a  true  stage 
whisper  he  said: 

"Old  Frying  Pan's  sniffing  round 
that  honey  right  nowl"  They  say  that 
it  is  the  unexpected  that  always  hap- 
pens, and  certainly,  after  what  Peter 
had  just  told  me,  this  was  the  one 
bear  in  the  country  that  I  never  ex- 
pected to  see  anywhere  near  the 
trap.  He  was  picking  up  the  odd 
scraps  of  bacon,  and  though  he  could 
smell  the  honey,  yet  he  distrusted  the 
gunny  sack.  For  a  few  minutes  I 
was  afraid  that  Old  Frying  Pan  would 
go  away  without  investigating  furth- 
er, but,  after  a  few  minutes  of  hesita- 
tion, he  started  to  scratch  the  ground 
up  under  the  sack. 

"What's  he  doing?"  I  asked  Peter. 

"Trying  to  spring  the  trap,  I  guess" 
was  the  answer.  It  looked  as  if 
Peter  was  right,  too,  for  after  satisfy- 
ing himself  that  there  was  no  hidden 
steel  under  the  sack,  the  bear  very 
gingerly  raised  himself  onto  his  hind 
legs,  and  sniffed  at  the  sack.  This, 
too,  had  been  smeared  with  honey, 
but  that  glorious  honey  smell  seemed 
strongest  around  that  little  hole.||A 
bee's  nest,  obviously!  With  a  heave 
of  his  great  shoulders,  the  bear  knock- 
id  the  sack  out  of  the  way,  and  we 
iould  see  his  tongue  licking  up  the 
honey.  Only  for  a  second,  though, 
for  the  sack  swung  back,  and  caught 
him  a  lively  thump  on  the  shoulders. 

With  a  little  grunt,  Old  Frying  Pan 
heaved  the  sack  away  again.  He 
was  too  interested  in  the  honey  to 
take  much  notice  of  the  sack,  but 
the  sack  proved  very  insistent.  With 
the  added  impetus  of  the  second 
heave,  the  dead  weight  of  the  sack 
caught  the  bear  full  and  fair  on  the 
shoulders,  and  almost  knocked  him 
off  his  feet.  g 

I  could  hardly  keep  from  laughing 
at  the  lugubrious  expression  on  the 
bear's  face.  He  examined  the  sack, 
and  the  tree  behind  the  sack,  and 
the  ground  under  the  sack,  all  with 
the  minutest  care.  Then,  very  care- 
fully, he  pushed  the  sack  out  of  the 
way  again. 

And  "smack!" — back  came  the 
sack  again. 
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With  a  hoarse  bellow  of  rage,  Old 
Frying  Pan  saw  red.  Three  lightning 
like  blows  with  those  great  fore  paws 
of  his,  and  the  sack,  torn  to  tatters, 
hung  empty  from  the  rope. 

And  this  time  the  bear  finished 
the  honey  without  any  interruption. 
When  the  hole  had  been  licked  clean, 
and  all  the  odd  scraps  of  bacon  col- 
lected, the  bear  stood  looking  in  our 
direction  for  a  few  minutes.  I  fancied 
that  he  must  have  seen  us,  for  there 
was  a  deliberate  challenge  on  his  face. 
A  wonderful  shot  he  made  standing 
there,  but  neither  of  us  had  a  rifle, 
*  and  after  a  few  minutes  he  shambled 
off  into  the  forest.  I  was  a  littledis- 
appointed  with  the  display  he  had 
given  us,  but  old  Peter  was  delighted. 

"Isn't  he  a  dandy?"  was  all  the 
old  hunter  could  say,  "Isn't  he  just 
a  dandy?" 

Well,  September  came  and  went, 
and  bear  skins  became  prime  again, 
and  Old  Frying  Pan  still  roamed  the 
hills.  Wasted  weeks  brought  Peter 
no  nearer  to  the  gratification  of  his 
ambition,  and  so  the  old  hunter  de- 
cided that  he  needed  allies.  Six  of 
them  he  got,  great  husky,  plucky 
Airedales,  all  guaranteed  bear  dogs. 
The  very  cheapest  of  them  cost  fifty 
dollars. 

Then  one  autumn  morning  down 
by  Cottonwood  creek,  over  in  White- 
man's  valley,  the  dogs  first  roused 


Old  Frying  Pan  out.  Straight  up  the 
hillside  they  went,  heading  for  the 
summit,  making  the  hills  re-echo 
with  thatTmusic  that  is  so  dear  to  a 
dog-man's  heart. 

r  If  thef  bear  thought  that  he  could 
elude  i  the  dogs,  that'  morning  must 
have  brought  him  disillusionment. 
Close  to:  his  trail  stuck  the  dogs,  and 
along  the  summit  went  the  chase, 
almost  as  far  as  the  Divide,  and  there 
the  bear  turned  in  his  tracks,  and 
started^  working  back,  lower  down 
the  hillside.  Old  Peter  could  not 
attempt  to  follow,  but  he  knew  that 
the  bear  would  either  escape,  or  be 
brought  to  bay  somewhere  up  on  the 
rocky ;  ridges  of  the  summit.  And 
that  is  just  what  happened.  About 
noon  a  frantic  barking  from  the  dogs 
announced  that  Old  Frying  Pan  had 
been  cornered  up  on  the  summit. 
It  was  a  stiff  climb  for  the  old  hunter, 
but  he  wasted  no  time.  His  coming 
gave  fresh  heart  to  the  tired  dogs, 
and  the  sound  of  Peter's  encouraging 
voice  urged  them  on  to  further  efforts. 

That  was  Peter's  mistake,  for  he 
should  have  called  the  dogs  off,  and 
relied  on  his  rifle.  Old  Frying  Pan 
had  chosen  a  wonderful  place  for 
his  stand.  Sheer  rock  behind,  and 
two  great  slabs  of  rock  on  either  side, 
he  was  only  approachable  by  the  front. 
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And  there  the  plucky  dogs  attacked 
him.  Peter  could  not  use  his  rifle 
now,  for  fear  of  shooting  his  dogs, 
and  cramped  for  room  as  they  were, 
the  dogs  could  not  elude  the  bear's 
great  murderous  paws. 

Laddie  was  the  first  to  go.  He  was 
caught  up,  and  hurled  against  the 
rock,  and  died  where  he  fell,  a  broken 
shapeless  mass.  Then  Queen  came 
and  whined  at  her  master's  feet,  all 
her  stomach  torn  out,  and  died  there, 
still  whining.  The  rest  of  the  pack 
did  not  let  up,  though,  and  sorely 
tried,  Old  Frying  Pan  rose  up  on  his 
hind  legs,  and  before  Peter  had  time 
to  shoot,  Bessie  was  at  the  bear's 
throat.  She  was  crushed  dead  in 
the  bear's  embrace  in  a  second,  but 
in  that  second  the  other  three  dogs 
were  all  over  him.  And  left  and 
right,  rip  and  slash,  went  those  great 
forepaws.  Then,  very  suddenly,  be- 
fore old  Peter  could  quite  realize 
what  had  happened,  Old  Frying  Pan 
walked  out  into  the  open,  and  bear 
and  man  stood  facing  one  another. 


Duke  was  yapping  in  his  death 
agony,  but  the  other  dogs  were  all 
still,  most  of  them  dead  where  they 
had  fallen,  and  all  bleeding  horribly. 

Old  Frying  Pan  was  not  unmarked, 
and  bloody  foam  flecked  his  mouth. 
For  a  full  minute  he  stood  there, 
gazing  at  the  old  hunter,  lips  raised, 
and  teeth,  showing  in  a  ferocious 
grin.  Then,  very  quietly  he  turned 
and  walked  away — the  victor. 

Old  Peter  made  no  attempt  to 
shoot.  With  eyes  tear  dimmed  for 
he  had  learnt  to  love  his  dogs*  he 
gazed  after  the  retreating  bear.  Then, 
very  softly,  with  admiration  showing 
in  every  word  he  spoke,  he  said: 

"You  grand  old  man!  You  de- 
served to  win!  We'll  fight  fair,  old 
bear,  just  you  and  me  alone,  and- 
I'll-get-you-yet!" 

Old  Frying  Pan  never  heard  him, 
never  looked  back,  never  stopped, 
and  down  in  the  settlement  the  boys 
never  understood. 


WITH  A  WATCH  AND  COMPASS 


E.  D.  SlSMEY 


THERE  are  very  few  men  who 
would  go  into  the  woods  with- 
out a  watch  but  there  are  a 
few  who  will  go  without  a  compass. 
Now  as  both  articles  are  more  or  less 
interchangeable  in  their  uses  it  is 
useful  to  know  how  to  tell  directions 
by  a  watch  and  time  by  a  compass. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  at 
noon  the  sun  is  due  South  and  that 
during  the  24  hours  the  sun  makes 
one  complete  revolution,  i.e.,  360 
degrees  of  angle,  while  the  hour  hand 
of  a  watch  makes  two  revolutions. 
Thus  we  will  establish  as  an  axiom 
that  the  hour  hand  of  a  watch  moves 
twice  as  fast  as  the  sun. 

At  noon  a  watch  will  point  South 
merely  by  pointing  the  hour  hand  at 
the  sun,  but  in  three  hours  the  hour 
hand  will  have  travelled  through  a 
right  angle  while  the  sun  will  only  have 
travelled  half  that  distance.  From 


these  facts  we  may  establish  the  fol- 
lowing inflexible  rule.  Point  the  hour 
hand  at  the  sun,  the  half  interval  be- 
tween the  hour  hand  and  the  12 
o'clock  mark  on  the  dial  will  be 
South  (Astronomic). 

A  circle  is  divided  into  360  parts 
called  degrees  while  a  watch  is  divided 
into  60  parts  called  minutes,  there- 
fore one  minute  on  a  watch  dial  is 
equal  to  6  degrees  of  circular  measure. 
To  find  any  bearing  with  a  watch: 

Set  the  watch  on  a  stump,  revolve 
until  the  hour  hand  points  at  the 
sun,  mark  South  on  the  stump  with 
a  match  or  twig.  Leaving  the  watch 
untouched  sight  over  the  dial  through 
the  center  with  a  string  or  twig,  lay 
carefully  down  on  dial  and  read  the 
number  of  minutes  between  North 
or  South  (whichever  is  the  smaller) 
Multiply  the  number  of  minutes  by 
six  and  read  in  circular  bearing. 
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To  find  due  North  at  night  it  is  body  knows,  are  called  the  Pointers 

only  necessary  to  find  Polaris  (the  and  the  only  conspicuous  star  in  line 

North  Star).    The  first  two  stars  of  with  them  is  Polaris, 
the  Dipper  (a  and  b)  which  every- 


k  6 


To  find  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pass in  any  particular  place  it  is 
necessary  to  go  out  some  starry  night 
and  proceed  as  follows: 

Hang  two  strings  (weighted  at  the 
ends)  about  one  foot  apart  and  line 
them  on  Polaris.  Place  the  compass 
between  the  two  strings  so  that  the 


line  between  the  two  strings  falls 
through  the  center  of  the  compass. 
Rotate  the  compass  so  that  the  zeros 
N.  and  S.  are  in  one  and  the  same 
straight  line  as  both  strings.  Read 
the  angle  between  the  north  and  the 
needle.  This  will  be  the  variation 
East  or  West. 


/on 


Mr+h 


Having  a  compass  and  knowing  the 
variation,  Solar  time  can  be  found 
follows: 


as 


Set  a  compass  on  a  stump  and  re- 
volve until  the  needle  marks  off  the 
variation — thus  if  the  variation  is 
25  degrees  East  of  North,  revolve 


until  the  needle  points  25  degrees  on 
the  East  side  of  North.  When  so 
placed  the  zeros  North  and  South 
will  be  the  astronomic  directions. 
With  a  string  or  twig  point  over  the 
dial  at  the  sun,  so  that  the  twig  falls 
through  the  center.    Count  the  num- 
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ber  of  degrees  East  or  West  of  South 
for  a.m.  or  p.m.  respectively.  Now 
as  the  hour  hand  of  a  watch  goes 
through  90  degrees  in  three  hours, 
i.e.,  30  degrees  to  the  hour  or  twice 
as  fast  as  the  sun,  therefore  every 


15  degrees  the  sun  is  East  or  West 
of  South  will  be  one  hour  a.m.  or  p.m. 
of  noon.  In  such  a  way  if  care  be 
taken  Solar  time  may  be  found  to 
within  15  or  20  minutes  of  the  exact 
time. 


|/eTo  construct  a  sundial  giving  Solar 
time:  As  before  set  two  strings  by 
Polaris  North  and  South  about  three 


feet  apart  so  that  the  line  falls  through 
a  stump.  Plumb  a  small  stick  and 
place  it  in  the  North  and  South  line 
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on  the  South  side  of  the  stump.  Next 
day  about  noon  watch  the  sun  and 
at  the  instant  the  two  strings  fall  in 
line  with  the  center  of  the  sun,  put  a 
mark  on  the  stump  for  noon.  Take 
a  piece  of  paper  with  a  square  edge 
and  mark  on  both  sides  a  right  angle 
from  the  stick  "A,"  and  the  noon 
mark  (these  points  will  be  due  East 
and  West).  With  a  pencil  and  paper 
or  a  rule  divide  the  arc  of  the  circle 


into  six  equal  parts;  these  will  re- 
present hours. 

These  few  dodges  may  be  of  use 
to  a  hunter  or  prospector ;  to  the  form- 
er to  find  his  direction,  check  his 
time  or  even  reset  his  watch  should 
he  neglect  to  wind  it  and  to  the  latter 
all  the  above  uses  and  in  addition 
the  locating  of  the  bearing  of  a  claim 
or  to  set  his  own  location  stakes. 


HAWKS  AND  OTHER  GAME 
DESTROYERS 


Reginald  Gourlay 


FOR  a  long  time  it  was  my  rooted 
impression,  as  it  is  doubtless 
the  impression  of  many  other 
sportsmen  that  all  the  hawks,  especi- 
ally the  larger  ones,  were  inveterate 
game  destroyers. 

In  thi^s  impression  I  was  quite  mis- 
taken as  I  have  been  in  other  matters 
at  times  during  my  existence.  I  have, 
however,  discovered,  partly  by  the 
diligent  perusal  of  the  works  of  re- 
liable  naturalists,  partly  from  my  own 
observation,  that  more  than  half  of 
our  northern  species  of  hawks,  about 
eleven  in  number,  for  the  most  part 
never  molest  game  birds  or  poultry 
at  all;  or  even  small  birds;  but  subsist 
almost  entirely  on  rats,  chipmunks, 
mice  and  other  rodents,  frogs,  snakes 
and  insects.. 

All  these  hawks  are  most  beneficial 
to  the  farmer  and  should  be  encour- 
aged and  protected  everywhere,  in- 
stead of  being  shot  at  on  sight  as  they 
generally  are. 

I  would  advise  any  sportsman  who 
doubts  this  to  peruse  a  short  but 
valuable  pamphlet,  "The  Birds  of 
Ontario"  by  Chas.  W.  Nash  of  To- 
ronto, which  is  so  reliable  and  valu- 
able that  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculturalists  by 
the  Ontario  Government. 

This  same  legislature,  by  the  way, 
with  beautiful  consistency,  notwith- 
standing it  ordered  this  work  to  be 
printed  still  retains  in  our  Game  Laws 


for  Ontario  a  section  permitting  all 
hawks  to  be  shot  at  any  time. 

Before  returning  to  my  proper 
subject  I  may  dismiss  the  eagles 
with  the  remark  that  there  is  little  to 
be  pleaded  in  their  favor.  They  are 
great  game  and  poultry  destroyers 
without  doubt.  They  also  often  take 
young  lambs,  and  puppies.  However 
they  are  so  rarely  seen  in  civilized  or 
settled  districts  that  when  observed 
they  should  be  spared  on  account  of 
their  magnificent  appearance  and 
fascinating  beauty  of  form  and  flight. 

The  "Osprey"  Fish  Eagle  or  "Fish 
Hawk"  is  not  uncommon  in  Ontario. 
I  have  shot  two  of  this  species  for 
taxidermic  purposes  in  the  county 
of  Prince  Edward  where  this  article  is 
written,  within  a  year  or  so, and 
Prince  Edward  is  an  old  and  thickly 
settled  county.  The  last  one  shot 
fell  in  a  brush  heap  "by  the  waste 
lake  shore"  >nd  cured  a  young  dog 
who  tried  to  v  fetch  him  of  retrieving 
anything  for  )ayer  six  months,  freez- 
ing on  to  one  of  his  ears  with  its  tal- 
ons. No  one  who  has  not  tried  it 
has  any  idea  of  the  fell  unrelaxing 
grip  of  one  of  the  big  hawks  when 
he  puts  his  soul  into  it.  The  grip  of 
the  big  eared  owl  or  Eagle  owl  is  the 
only  thing  of  its  kind  that  I  know  of 
that  is  worse.  I  have  tried  both. 
Experto  crede! 

The  osprey,  however,  does  not  do  as 
much  harm  as  the  other  eagles.  He 
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leaves  trout  streams  alone — in  these 
parts  at  least,  which  is  more  than 
the  kingfisher  and  the  big  blue  heron 
do. 

The  owls  require  a  separate  paper 
but  as  I  have  mentioned  the  "Eagle 
owl"  or  great  eared  owl  I  shall  give  a 
short  account  of  my  experience  with 
the  only  one  I  ever  shot  in  this  county 
of  that  kind. 

These  magnificent  birds,  now  very 
seldom  seen  in  settled  Ontario,  are 
denizens  of  the  Northern  wilderness, 
and  when  they  do  visit  cultivated 
regions,  are  both  very  voracious  and 
very  fearless.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  pair  I  encountered  anyhow. 
A  young  friend  and  myself  had  been 
hunting  rabbits  (and  anything  else 
that  would  turn  up  in  a  large  belt  of 
swamp  in  Prince  Edward  County)  one 
November  day  some  years  ago.  Quite 
early  in  the  morning  a  great  bird 
rose  from  a  clump  of  thick  brambles, 
and  brush  quite  close  to  us,  and  sailed 
smoothly  off.  My  friend  shot  it.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  great  horned  owl, — 
the  first  seen  in  this  district  for  years. 
We  packed  him  up  carefully  for  taxi- 
dermic  purposes,  and  continued  our 
hunt.  The  bird  was  a  female  one. 
About  two  hours  after,  I  was  watch- 
ing a  runway  for  hare.  The  two 
beagles  were  in  full  cry  and  soon  a 
hare  came  galloping  up  the  runway, 
straight  at  me.  I  fired,  and  bowled 
him  over.  I  was  standing  still,  wait- 
ing for  the  hounds  to  "run  up"  to 
the  game,  when  a  big  dark  shadow 
crossed  over  me,  and  a  great  eagle 
owl;  evidently  the  mate  of  the  one 
first  shot  actually  swooped  down, 
on  my  quarry,  and  proceeded  to  carry 
it  off  before  my  very  eyes.  I  prompt- 
ly fired  at  the  great  bird,  and  brought 
him  down,  mortally  wounded,  but 
not  dead,  as  I  and  the  beagles  soon 
found  out. 

The  hounds  soon  came  dashing  up, 
and  the  owl  prepared  to  receive  com- 
pany. One  dog  fled  howling,  the 
other  howled  too,  somewhat  louder, 
but  did  not  fly  at  least  not  fast,  be- 
cause the  owl  was  hanging  onto  him. 
I  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  the  fierce 
bird,  quitting  his  hold  on  the  dog, 
sunk  one  set  of  his  long  curved  talons 
in  my  leg  above  the  knee,  and  reached 
for  my  right  hand  with  the  other 


at  the  same  time  buffeting  me  with 
his  sound  wing.  I  got  a  stranglehold 
on  him  ere  long,  and  eliminated  him 
in  due  season;  the  dogs  were  neither 
good  for  use  nor  ornament  during 
the  fray  but  I  have  the  scars  of  the 
encounter  on  my  leg  yet. 

The  Eagle  Owl  is  as  heavy  as  the 
Bald  Eagle,  and  quite  as  strong  and 
vicious.  Both  these  rare  birds  were 
stuffed  and  preserved  as  specimens. 

The  "Long-eared  Owl",  the  "Small- 
er Short-eared  Owl"  and  the  beautiful 
"Snowy  Owl,"  bird  of  the  bleak 
arctic  tundras  and  the  vast  solitudes 
hostile  and  deadly  to  man,  often  visit 
Ontario, — the  latter — generally  in  the 
depths  of  winter;  and  are  all  most 
destructive  to  game  and  poultry. 

The  lesser  owls  particularly  the 
barn-door  owl,  and  the  little  screech 
owl,  are  more  beneficial  than  harm- 
ful, as  they  destroy  an  immense 
amount  of  mice  and  other  vermin, 
though  they  do  get  away  with  a  good  | 
many  small  birds. 

But  the  owls  require  a  paper  to 
themselves  if  one  is  to  do  justice  to 
the  subject.  Let  us  return  to  our 
proper  topic,  "Hawks  harmful  or 
harmless." 

Of  Ontario  hawks,  the  following 
may  be  classed  as  harmful,  or  "des- 
troyers" of  game,  poultry,  and  small 
birds.  The  big,  and  beautiful"  Goss- 
Hawk,"  the  "Cooper's  Hawk,"  the 
"Sharp  Shinned  Hawk,"  the  "Duck 
Hawk,"  the  "Pigeon  Hawk"  and  per- 
haps the  little  "Sparrow  Hawk." 

These  six  are  the  culprits  or  bad 
characters  among  the  hawks.  All 
the  others,  including  all  the  so-called 
"Hen  Hawks"  and  the  "Marsh  Har- 
rier," are  not  only  harmless,  but  very 
beneficial  to  the  farmer  for  they  kill 
an  enormous  amount  of  mice  and 
other  noxious  virmin.  This  has  been 
proved  over,  and  over  again,  both 
by  Mr.  Nash,  and  by  the  American 
Naturalists  connected  with  the  Agri- 
cultural department  at  Washington 
who  have  opened  the  stomachs  of 
hundreds  of  these  birds,  and  in  no 
case  have  found  traces  of  game  or 
poultry;  but  always  mice,  rats,  frogs, 
lizards,  and  other  noxious  and  far 
too  abundant  inhabitants  of  our  barns 
fields,  and  waters. 
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Let  me  digress  here  a  moment  to 
say  that  it  is  a  useful  thing  to  know 
that  the  beneficial  hawks  all  migrate 
in  the  winter.  The  harmful  hawks 
do  just  the  contrary.  They  are  most 
active  in  cold  weather,  because  most 
hungry  then.  Therefore  if  anyone 
sees  a  hawk  hanging  round  in  barn 
yard  in  late  November,  or  in  Decem- 
ber, he  should  shoot  him  on  sight. 
That  hawk  is  after  no  good. 

First  among  the  Ontario  Rapicidee 
or  game  destroying  hawks  is  the 
splendid  and  most  destructive  "Gos- 
hawk," who  comes  to  us,  like  the 
eagle,  and  snowy  owls,  from  the 
bleak  North. 

The  ferocity  and  fearlessness  of 
this  hawk  are  remarkable.  I  remem- 
ber, once  many  years  ago,  at  our  old 
homestead  on  the  mountain  over  the 
city  of  Hamilton,  a  hungry  Goshawk, 
one  snowy  December  morning  pounc- 
ed on  a  large  Bhrama  hen,  carried 
her  out  of  the  yard,  over  a  large  orch- 
ard, up  to  the  edge  of  a  grove  in  the 
grounds,  where  he  was  proceeding 
to  assimilate  her  without  saying  grace, 
or  any  other  ceremony.  When  I 
appeared  from  behind  the  orchard 
hedge  less  than  forty  yards  off,  with 
a  gun  in  my  hands,  the  bird  rose,  with 
his  prey  still  clutched  in  his  talons, 
but  he  was  greatly  hampered  by  his 
heavy  burden,  and  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  bringing  him  down. 

I  found  that  in  making  his  terrible 
grip,  which  had  gone  clean  through 
the  big  fowl's  body,  he  had  somehow 
got  the  intestines  tangled  round  his 
legs,  and  been  unable  to  let  go. 

That  hawk,  under  a  glass  case, 
still  looks  hardy  defiance  out  of  his 
glass  eyes  at  all  who  pass  in  the  en- 
trance hall  "of  an  old  mansion  long 
uaseen."  The  favorite  food  of  the 
Goshawk  in  the  woods  is  the  part- 
ridge or  ruffed  grouse,  and  in  the 
clearings,  poultry  of  all  sorts,  the 
more  expensive  the  kind,  the  better. 
So  you  can  see  he  is  not  exactly  be- 
loved by  either  the  sportsman  or 
the  farmer.  The  Duck  Hawk,  and 
the  Pigeon  Hawk  feed  mostly  on 
game,  and  are  generally  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  lakes  and  marshes. 

The  Pigeon  Hawk  is  so  called,  not 
because  it  is  particularly  fond  of  pig- 
eons, though  it  does  not  object  to  them 


in  the  least  as  an  article  of  diet;  but 
because  he  resembles  a  pigeon  both 
when  flying,  and  at  rest.  This  last 
bird  is  a  great  enemy  of  the  quail, 
that  most  useful  of  all  birds  to  the 
farmer,  and  one  of  the  game  birds 
most  appreciated  by  the  sportsman. 

The  Cooper's  Hawk  and  the  Sharp 
Shinned  Hawk  are  both  of  them  smaller 
than  the  above  mentioned  birds;  but 
they  make  up  for  that  by  their  great 
swiftness  of  flight,  and  their  astonish- 
ing rapacity  and  cunning.  They  are 
also  most  destructive  to  quail,  snipe, 
and  the  smaller  game  birds;  and  like- 
wise to  chickens  and  ducklings.  Last 
of  the  game  killing  hawks  comes  the 
pretty  and  plucky  little  Sparrow 
Hawk. 

This  handsome  and  brave  little 
hawk  does  kill  a  quail  or  small  plover 
now  and  then,  but  he  mostly  lives 
on  mice,  and  the  swarms  of  grass- 
hoppers which  afflict  us  so  in  sum- 
mer and  fall.  On  the  whole,  he  does 
more  good  than  harm,  and  his  dash- 
ing courage  endears  him  to  all  who 
know  him.  You  don't  find  those 
sooty  demons,  the  crows,  (far  worse 
destroyer  of  game  birds  and  song 
birds,  yes,  and  young  game,  than  any 
hawk  that  flies) — chasing  this  little 
warrior  out  of  a  district  as  they  do 
some  of  the  larger  hawks.  It  is  an 
inspiring  sight  to  see  a  little  sparrow 
hawk  dash  into  a  line  of  these  lumber- 
ing egg  stealers,  and  leave  a  wake 
of  black  feathers,  and  discordant  and 
afflicted  caws  and  croaks  behind  him. 

Now  we  come  to  the  harmless,  and 
in  fact  beneficial  hawks,  who  ought 
to  be  encouraged  and  protected  in- 
stead of  being  ruthlessly  destroyed 
through  our  ignorance, — an  ignorance 
which  extends  to  our  legislators. 

Among  the  first  of  these  I  shall 
put  the  Marsh  Hawk,  or  "Red  Har- 
rier'* This  bird  is  fond  of  frequent- 
ing the  neighborhood  of  lakes  and 
marshes,  (whence  his  name),  as  are 
his  destructive  confreres,  the  duck 
hawk,  and  the  pigeon  hawk,  but 
like  them,  he  is  often  found  far  enough 
from  water.  He  is  a  large  handsome 
bird,  and  unlike  the  hawks  mentioned 
just  now,  is  quite  harmless  to  game 
or  even  small  birds.  I  thought  other- 
wise once,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
quite  often  shot  the  Marsh  Harrier. 
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I  did  this  through  sheer  undiluted 
ignorance.  I  have  learned  better 
since.  In  those  days  when  I  saw 
the  Harrier  hovering  low  over  some 
marsh  or  field  of  long  marsh  grass 
or  rushy  expanse  dotted  with  shallow 
pools,  and  occasionally  stooping  into 
the  rank  herbage,  and  sometimes 
obviously  carrying  something  away, 
I  wrongly  thought  he  had  got  a  snipe, 
rail  or  plover.  He  had  done  nothing 
of  the  sort.  He  had  simply  eliminat- 
ated  a  frog,  or  shrew  mouse:  that 
small  rodent  so  detested  by  the  farm- 
er. As  I  said,  I  doubt,  if  he  or  any 
of  the  absurdly  named  "hen  hawks" 
ever  take  a  bird  of  any  species  at  all. 
Many  a  bird  of  this  species  has  been 
slain  for  a  crime  of  which  he  is  com- 
pletely innocent. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the 
"Hen  Hawks,"  large  and  small,  of 
which  there  are  several  species. 

Hear  what  Mr.  Nash,  the  Govern- 
ment Naturalist  said  of  these  mem- 
bers of  the  hawk  tribe,  which  should 
have  been  allowed  to  live  as  an  orna- 
ment to  our  country  woods  and  fields 
and  a  positive  benefit  to  the  farmer. 

He  said,  "These  birds  (the  "Hen 
Hawks,")  are  all  fairly  large  birds, 
heavy  and  slow  flying,  whose  food 
consists  principally  of  mice,  squirrels, 
toads,  frogs  ancf  snakes.  Very  rarely 
do  they  destroy  a  bird  of  any  sort. 

Let  us  take  the  "Rough  legged 
Hawk,"  —  generally  known  as  the 
"Great  Hen  Hawk."  Mr.  Nash  says 
of  him: 

"This  bird  is  the  most  valuable  to 
the  farmer  of  all  the  birds  that  fly, 
except  the  meadow  lark  and  the 
quail."  He  is  also  the  most  perse- 
cuted of  all  the  hawks."  It  can  be 
safely  said  that  this  so-called  "Hen 
Hawk"  has  never  killed  a  head  of 
poultry  at  any  time,  nor  do  they  kill 
birds  of  any  sort." 

This  is  no  unverified  theory.  Of 
forty-nine  stomachs  of  the  "Rough 
legged  Hawk"  examined  by  Dr.  Fish- 
er of  Washington,  D.C.,  forty-five 
contained  mice,  and  other  mammals, 
one  lizards,  one  insects,  and  four 
were  ejnpty. 

Of  thirty-two  stomachs  examined 
by  Mr.  Nash,  one  contained  a  frog, 
one  the  flesh  of  a  muskrat,  and  other 
grasshoppers,  and  the  rest  mice,  and 


nothing  but  mice,  ranging  from  a 
little  fur,  and  a  few  bones  to  even 
whole  mice. 

"It  can  be  judged  from  this,"  says 
Mr.Nash,  "whether  or  not  the  "Rough 
legged  Hawk"  is  the  friend  of  the 
farmer." 

So  much  for  the  Hawks,  many  of 
which  should  be  encouraged  instead 
of  being  persecuted  as  they  are. 

A  word  or  two  more. 

If  you  wish  to  know  of  three  poach- 
ers who  destroy  more  eggs  of  game 
birds,  song  birds  and  poultry  than 
all  the  hawks  in  North  America, 
I  will  name  them.  They  are:  The 
egg  collector,  (,by  which  I  don't  mean 
the  scientific  collector,  or  naturalist 
who  at  most  takes  only  two  of  a 
species,  but  the  "fake"  egg  collector, 
who  takes  the  whole  "clutch"  as  he 
calls  it,  and  sells  to  other  "collect- 
ors"), the  small  boy,  and  the  crow. 
It  is  true,  as  I  know,  that  some  time 
ago,  teachers  rather  encouraged  the 
small  boy  in  this  useful  pursuit,  as 
it  taught  him  "natural  history."  It 
taught  him  just  as  much  as  it  teaches 
the  crow  natural  history.  This,  how- 
ever, has  been  remedied  in  some 
places. 

As  for  the  crow,  there  is  little  or 
nothing  to  be  said  for  him.  He  is  an 
inveterate  destroyer  of  the  eggs  of 
game,  poultry,  song  birds,  and  any 
other  kind  of  birds  that  he  can  come 
across,  and  his  name  is  legion.  More-  V 
over,  he  is  wary  and  cunning  to  a 
degree.  Every  sportsman  knows  the 
"alarm  cry"  of  the  crow  which  gives 
warning  to  every  crow  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  "to  get  up  and  git." 
The  crow  loves  ducklings,  young 
chickens,  young  partridge  and  other 
game.  Altogether,  he  is  not  a  par- 
ticular benefit  to  anyone  but  him- 
self. There  are  far  too  many  crows 
in  Ontario ;  and  the  advice  of  Natural- 
ists to  put  a  small  bounty  on  each 
crow  shot,  should  be  considered. 

The  red  squirrel  also  is  an  egg 
stealer.  Furthermore,  if  you  would 
learn  the  names  of  those  of  the  worst 
enemies  of  game  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  I  can  also  give  them. 
They  are:  The  "merry  farmer's 
boy,"  (though  there  are  many  hon- 
orable exceptions  in  his  case);  the 
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town  loafer,  and  the  domestic  cat, 
run  wild. 

As  for  the  farmer's  boy,  though, 
as  I  have  said,  there  are  many  hon- 
orable exceptions  and  good  sports- 
men in  his  class,  still  "there  are 
others."  Moreover,  he  knows  ex- 
actly on  what  part  of  the  farm  a 
bevy  of  quail  or  pack  of  ruffed  grouse 
can  be  found  at  any  given  time. 
This  is  a  great  temptation,  especially 
just  now,  when  the  partridges  are 
given  two  years  close  season  on  paper. 

As  for  the  town  loafer  out  for  what 
he  can  get,  the  game  laws  are  dead 
letters  to  him.  All's  fish,  (or  fowl) 
that  comes  to  his  net.  If  game  is 
scarce,  young  turkeys,  ducks,  or 
chickens,  will  do  very  well.  He  gen- 
erally goes  on  his  joyful  and  free 
career  unmolested,  especially  in  dis- 
tricts like  this,  where  the  Game  War- 
den lives  out  of  the  County. 

The  domestic  cat,  who  has  taken 
to  the  woods  and  swamps  for  a  living, 
is  the  most  deadly  enemy  to  feathered 
game  of  any  bird  or  beast  in  Ontario. 
Even  the  fox  and  the  weasels  are  not 
as  dangerous.    Now,  I  rather  like 


the  "harmless  necessary  cat"  when 
she  stays  at  home,  as  an  ornament 
to  the  hearth,  and  devotes  her  busi- 
ness hours  to  eliminating  rats  and 
mice,  leaving  chickens  and  ducklings 
severely  alone.  But  the  prowling 
"Tiger kin"  of  the  woods,  who  has 
fallen  from  grace,  is  a  very  different 
proposition.  He  never  reforms.  He 
has  found  out  that  game  birds  and 
chickens  are  much  better  to  eat  than 
rats  and  mice,  and  are  quite  as  easy 
to  catch.  A  husky  prowling  cat, 
whether  of  the  Tom  or  Tabby  gender, 
when  found  wandering  in  bush,  swale, 
or  thicket,  remote  from  the  haunts 
of  mankind,  should  be  dealt  with  at 
once  in  a  manner  which  has  been 
thus  poetically  described. 

"Three  drachms  and  a  half  of 
pfowder, 

"An  ounce  of  Number  Four. 

"A  flash! — and  a  yell, — 

"Like  a  wail  from  h — Hades; — 

"And  Pussy  is  no  more!" 

I  think  that  I  have  shown  in  this 
paper  that  Game  has  other  and  worse 
enemies  than  the  Hawks. 


SHEDDING  THE  VELVET 

E.  T.  Martin 


A buck  under  nearly  all  conditions  is 
more  dangerous  than  a  bear.  This 
is  particularly  true  after  the  "velvet" 
has  rubbed  off  his  new  horns  and  they  have 
reached  their  full  development.  All  bears 
except  the  giant  grizzlies,  now  rapidly  be- 
coming extinct,  are  as  timid  as  rabbits  and 
will  run  at  the  faintest  whiff  of  the  man  scent 
unless  it  should  be  a  mother  bear  with  cubs 
and  even  she  will  do  so  if  let  alone.  Bears 
prefer  the  thick  woods  to  the  society  of  men, 
but  a  buck  never  becomes  so  accustomed  to 
the  company  of  humans  that  he  will  not 
attack  even  his  best  friend,  the  man  who 
feeds  him,  often  dealing  a  treacherous  blow 
with  hoofs  or  horns  when  least  expected. 
In  the  wild  many  a  hunter  has  been  badly 
injured  and  some  have  been  killed  by  en- 
raged deer,  wounded  and  believed  to  be  as 
good  as  dead. 

Bucks  are  the  least  dangerous  after  they 


have  shed  their  horns  and  while  the  new  ones 
are  yet  "in  the  velvet."  The  old  horns  drop 
off  in  the  spring,  March  or  April,  according 
to  the  section  of  the  country.  Soon  there- 
after little  bumps  soft  like  velvet  appear  on 
the  head  at  each  side.  From  the  way  a  buck 
acts  when  his  new  horns  are  commencing  to 
grow  it  must  feel  to  him  much  as  cutting 
teeth  does  to  a  child.  He  likes  to  have  his 
head  rubbed  and  the  spots  where  the  horns 
are  due  to  appear  have  become  inflamed 
and  sore,  the  growing  horns  themselves  being 
sensitive  to  the  touch  and  useless  either  for 
offense  or  defence,  the  buck  at  this  time  de- 
pends entirely  on  his  razor-like  hoofs  for 
weapons. 

From  the  time  the  little  knobs  of  velvet 
appear  it  requires  about  90  days  for  the  horns 
to  become  fully  developed;  still  longer  for 
the  velvet  to  be  rubbed  off.    The  picture 
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shows  a  three  prong  buck  shedding  his  velvet, 
which  is  to  be  seen  hanging  in  strips  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  horns,  five  of  the  prongs 
being  almost  entirely  free  of  the  growth  while 


the  sixth,  the  middle  one  on  the  left  side  of 
the  head,  is  yet  fully  "covered  with  it.  About 
this  stage  of  the  buck's  life  his  pugnacity 
increases  and  it  is  well  to  keep  out  of  his  way. 


MOOSE  FACTORY 

R.  J.  Fraser 


LOOKING  at  the  map  of  Canada  one 
sees  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of 
James  Bay  the  name  Moose  Factory, 
one  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  trading 
posts.  Finding  it  thus  situated,  on  the  shores 
of  that  ice-laden  sea,  there  is  conjured  to  the 
mind  a  picture  of  a  group  of  stockaded  build- 
ings closely  shrouded  by  the  primeval  forests, 
storm-ridden  and  drear.  Rough,  bearded 
trappers,  fur-clad,  and  acmed  with  long  rifles, 
busy  themselves  with  preparations  for  jour- 
neys fartner  into  the  wilds,  whilst  buckskin- 
clothed  Indians  sloucn  about  the  borders  of 
the  post.  Or,  if  one  dwells  on  a  summer  scene 
he  may  see  birchbarks  witn  wild-looking,  long- 
haired natives  driving  them  through  frothing 
rapids  to  a  landing  on  the  beach  below  the 
fort,  where  the  tents  of  the  hunters  are 
grouped  together.  All  is  strange  and  out- 
landish, and  foreign  to  the  homeland  in  the 
south. 

But  what  delusions  would  be  found  could 
one  be  suddenly  transported  to  the  place  in 
mind  without  passing  through  the  succeeding 
stages  of  river  travel,  camp  life,  and  contact 
with  the  people  on  the  way,  educative  steps 
which  prepare  the  visitor  for  the  sur- 
prise awaiting  him.    An  aeroplane  carrying 


one  from  the  settlements  at  the  end  of  steel 
overnight  to  Moose  Factory  would  land  him 
in  the  midst  of  a  little  village  such  as  he  might 
find  anywhere  near  home.  For  such  is  this 
interesting  old  trading  post  of  the  North. 

It  has  its  store,  stocked  far  better  than  many 
of  the  "general"  stores  in  fair-sized  towns;  its 
church  and  school,  farm  land  and  vegetable 
gardens.  Seldom  is  a  birchbark  seen  but 
drawn  up  on  the  river  bank  numerous  Peter- 
boros  lie  and  at  a  wharf  in  summertime  is 
moored  a  steamer,  when  nt)t  on  its  cruises  to 
the  other  posts  about  the  bay.  Unkempt 
Indians,  unattractive  in  appearance,  slow  of 
movement  and  sparing  of  speech,  and  timid 
squaws,  their  black  locks  hidden  by  shawls 
whose  tartans  represent  a  dozen  different 
clans;  gaunt,  quarrelsome  wolf-dogs  and  dark- 
skinned  children,  add  the  necessary  touches  of 
local  color  to  remind  one  that  this  is  the  coun- 
try of  the  Hudson  Bay.  Only  the  dearth  of 
neWs  and  the  keen  interest  shown  by  all  in  the 
stranger  brings  home  to  one  the  remembrance 
that  there  lie  between  him  and  the  settlements 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  height  of  land  miles 
and  miles  of  river,  woods  and  muskeg  un- 
marked by  civilization's  hand. 

The  history  of  Moose  Factory,  like  that  of 
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its  companion  posts  scattered  about  the  shores 
of  James  Bay,  in  the  first  fifty  years  after  the 
formation  of  the  company  was  a  far  from 
peaceful  one.    Twice  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French.    In  1686  the  intrepid  d'Iberville 
and  the  Chevalier  de  Troyes  travelled  over- 


second  French  expedition  entered  the  country, 
this  time  coming  from  the  Lake  Superior 
region,  Moose  Fort  fell  an  easy  victim.  The 
place  was  plundered  and  even  the  brass  cannon, 
were  carried  away.  Years  later  two  of  these 
were  recovered  at  the  fall  of  Fort  Michilli- 


GROUP  OF  INDIANS 


land  with  a  small  force,  partly  soldiers,  but 
mostly  "coureur  des  bois"  and  Indians.  They 
followed  the  Ottawa  River  .route  to  James 
Bay,  made  a  long  arduous  journey,  and,  after 
suffering  many  hardships,  arrived  before  the 
little  trading  post  in  the  month  of  June. 
Unfortunately  for  the  English,  reinforcements 
which  were  expected  from  the  old  country  that 
summer  could  not  arrive  by  the  ship  until 
August  at  the  earliest  and,  no  match  for  the 
attacking  force,  the  traders  and  their  few 
retainers  were  driven  away  from  the  place. 
Leaving  a  small  garrison  at  Moose  the  in- 
vaders went  on  around  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
to  Rupert's  House  and  made  a  similar  suc- 
cessful capture  there. 

Moose  was  renamed  Fort  Monsippi  by  its 
captors  who  held  possession  for  seven  years, 
when  it  was  retaken  by  the  English  warships 
which  that  year  entered  the  bay.  For  quite 
a  few  years  following  this  the  place  was  not 
used  as  a  trading  post.  Then,  in  1730,  a 
wooden  fort  was  built  by  the  company.  It 
was  the  usual  type  of  fortification  which  they 
erected  for  the  defence  of  their  posts  through- 
out the  country.  A  high  stockade  of  heavy, 
pointed  timbers  formed  a  rectangle  in  which 
were  contained  all  the  important  buildings  of 
the  place,  such  as  the  store,  depot,  and 
traders'  houses.  Outside  were  the  cabins  of 
their  retainers  and  halfbrced  servants  and  the 
deerskin  tepees  of  the  resident  Indians.  At 
each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  stockade  were 
bastions  mounting  small  brass  cannon  which, 
when  fired,  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
natives  but  were  useless  for  defence  against 
trained  white  soldiers.    So,  when  in  1756,  a 


mackinac. 

The  year  1713  saw  all  hostilities  cease  be- 
tween the  English  and  French  and  the  Com- 
pany again  came  into  its  own. 

Ever  since  its  establishment  Moose  has 
been  a  seaport, — if  the  term  defines  a  place 
at  and  from  which  ships  arrive  and  depart.  The 
records  for  the  place  show  that  in  1751  the 
"SEA  HORSE",  a  small  sailing  craft,  arrived 
there  with  the  company's  supplies  for  the 
year.  She  came  all  the  way  from  England, 
as  did  all  of  their  vessels  until  the  last  few 
years  when  Montreal  became  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  North.  The  latest  vessel  to 
enter  the  bay  in  the  Company's  service  was 
the  big,  ice-breaking  steamer  "NASCOPIE," 
now  owned  by  the  Russian  Government  and 
employed  in  the  White  Sea  trade.  Through 
the  intervening  years  came  a  succession  of 
ships,  barques  and  schooners,  steam  and  sail 
craft  of  widely-differing  tonnages,  either 
chartered  or  owned  by  the  great  company. 
In  making  one  hundred  and  forty  voyages  in 
this  trade  only  three  were  lost.  This  is  a 
remarkable  record,  considering  that  the  waters 
were  ice-strewn  and  uncharted,  and  provided 
with  none  of  the  usual  aids  to  navigation. 

All  these  years  the  fur  posts  grew  and  pros- 
pered. Artisans,  smiths,  coopers,  tinkers  and 
tailors  were  brought  out  to  the  country  and 
our  own  particular  trading  post  earned  for 
itself  the  name  it  has  since  retained,  Moose 
Factory.  Rough  furniture  and  homespun 
clothing,  leather  boots,  metal  utensils  and 
tools  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  count- 
ry were  made  at  Moose.  The  old  buildings 
erected  for  the  purpose  are  still  in  evidence 
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many  of£them  in  very  good  repair.  Besides 
becoming  the  manufacturing  centre  of  the 
district  it  was  also  the  post  and  distributing 
point  of  all  the  goods  that  came  by  ship.  Up 
the  Moose  and  Missanaibi  rivers,  clear 
through  to  Michipicoten  on  Lake  Superior, 


petitors  for  the  patronage  of  the  aboriginal 
owners  of  the  land. 

With  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  the  old  route  for  freight  and  mail 
from  Michipicoten  was  abandoned.  Mis- 
sanaibi station  became  the  new  starting  point 
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as  the  route  to  the  great  fresh  water  seas, 
efore  the  days  of  a  transcontinental  railroad 
r  a  ship  canal  many  a  ton  of  freight  that  was 
nded  at  Moose  went  west  by  the  Michipi- 
oten  route,  on  the  backs  of  tireless  halfbreed 
ackers  or  in  the  deep-bellied  freight  canoes. 
In  1803  the  North  West  Company,  rival 
ur  traders,  arrived  at  Moose.    They  came 
y  sea  in  the  "BEAVER"  a  little  ship  of  one 
undred  and  fifty  tons.    Another  detachment 
f  the  same  company  came  overland  by  way 
f  the  lakes  St.  John  and  Mistassini.  At 
roose  they  erected  one  of  their  spots  and 
ontested    the  older  company's  claim  to  a 
onopoly  of  the  trade.    But  the  "North- 
esters"  did  not  last  long  in  the  country  and 
ith  the  departure  of  their  schooner  in  the 
all  of  1806  they  abandoned  all  their  posts  in 
he  districts. 
For  almost  one  hundred  years  now  the 
"udson's  Bay  Company  were  unmolested, 
hen  came  the  Frenchmen  again.    The  fur 
ading  firm  of  Revillon  Freres  whose  posts 
e  scattered  oyer  the  face  of  the  earth  in 
Siberia  and  China,  Africa  and  Canada  sent 
an  expedition  to  the  James  Bay  country.  In 
1902  they  established  their  posts  alongside  of 
those  of  the  firstcomers.    The  next  August 
their  first  cargo  came  out  in  the  old  steamer 
"ELDORADO"   to  be  lost  the  following 
month  on  the  east  coast  of  the  bay.  Only 
sixteen  days  later  the  H.  B.  Co's  vessel  home- 
ward bound  from  Moose,  went  to  pieces  on 
the  Gasket  Shoal.    Further  checks  caused 
by  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  coast  failed  to  discourage  the 
newcomers  and  they  are  today  worthy  corn- 


on  the  downriver  trip  for  the  mail  packet,  the 
yearly  inspector  and  the  clerk  who  had  spent 
nis  furlough  "down  in  Canada."  When  a 
Moose  Factory  man  spoke  of  "the  line*'  and 
dwelt  longingly  on  the  words  you  knew  he 
meant  the  railway  crossing  at  Missanaibi. 
With  the  construction  of  the  National  Trans- 
continental the  line  has  become  that  point 
where  the  latest  steel  bridges  the  Aoittibi, 
only  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  the 
post.  The  junction  of  that  line  with  the 
Temiscamingue  and  Northern  Ontario  at 
Cochrane  has  brought  the  James  Bay  region 
within  comparatively  easy  reach. 

Moose  Factory  is  now  the  district  head- 
quarters for  the  H.  B.  C.  and  one  of  the  most 
important  posts  of  the  country.  The  dis- 
trict manager  has  under  his  jurisdiction 
fifteen  posts  and  sub-posts.  To  supply  these 
there  is  a  small  steamer  the  "INENEW  "which 
is  the  Cree  word  for  "the  Indian  "  From  June 
to  October  it  runs  about  the  bay  from  depot 
to  outlying  forts  and  in  winter  time  rests  in  a 
snug  bed  in  the  woods  of  the  river  bank,  safe 
from  the  ice  cakes  that  are  borne  down  the 
spring  torrents  of  the  Moose.  In  winter 
connection,  is  had  with  dependent  posts  by 
dog  teams. 

A  mission  provides  an  orphanage  for  over 
fifty  Indian  children  and  has  a  hospital  at- 
tached. In  earlier  years  the  company  kept  a 
resident  doctor  at  the  post  but  in  recent  years 
the  missionary  or  the  factor  have  been  called 
upon  to  fill  the  gap.  If  a  patient  can  survive 
the  long  winter  months  of  waiting  he  receives 
professional  treatment  from  the  government 
doctor  who  once  a  year  travels  from  the  line 
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with  the  Indian  treaty  agent's  party.  In 
summertime  the  missionary,  Rev.  Mr.  Hay- 
thornthwaite  with  an  assistant,  conducts  a 
school  and  the  younger  members  of  the 
hunters'  families  who  camp  about  the  post 
are  taught  to  read  and  write. 

In  the  boat  shed  one  finds  the  veteran  boat- 
builder  and  his  sons  at  work  on  a  "York", 
or  river  boat,  intended  for  inland  use  or  for  one 
of  the  other  posts.  At  different  times  small 
fifteen-ton  schooners  have  been  built  and 
launched  here  and  a  fleet  of  these  craft 
supplement  the  work  of  the  steamer  in  the 
distribution  of  supplies.  Draught  oxen  are 
seen  hauling  firewood  and  the  freight  from  the 
landing  to  the  depot;  in  the  meadows  one 
finds  cattle  raised  from  stock  brought  years 
ago  from  England.  The  haying  is  done  by 
Indian  labor,  slow  but  inexpensive,-for  in  all 
probability  the  natives  seen  handling  the 
hay  forks  are  in  this  way  being  made  to  pay 
for  trapping  advances,  or  "debt,"  as  it  is 
called — it  is  really  credit — given  to  them  the 
previous  winter.  It  is  the  fur  traders'  way 
of  making  a  "bad"  debt  good. 

Little  of  the  picturesqueness  of  the  days  of 
the  early  fur  trade  as  portrayed  by  the  pen  of 
Stewart  Edward  White  and  others  remains  at 
Moose,  though  not  so  many  miles  away  up 
the  Missanaibi  River,  can  yet  be  traced  the 
site  of  Conjurer's  House,  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  former  writer's  most  interesting  Northern 
tales.  The  "chief  factor"  is  now  known  as 
the  "manager"  and  he  and  his  staff  of  traders 
and  clerks  no  longer  gather  about  the  com- 
mon board,  where  we  were  wont  to  believe 
huge  roasts  of  venison  and  bear  were  daily 
consumed.  Each  has  now  his  own  house  and 
"white  man's  grub"  is  the  common  fare. 
Game  is  not  as  plentiful  as  of  yore  and  the 
Indian  hunter  demands  good  payment  for  his 
kill.  Only  in  the  fall  and  spring,  when  the 
wild  geese  flock  to  the  marshes  at  the  river 
mouth,  does  opportunity  arise  for  ye  old  time 
feasting.  Fortunate  is  the  traveller  who 
visits  the  post  at  these  seasons,  for  later  on 
he  may  get  but  the  salted  birds,  the  surplus 
part  of  the  hunt  which  was  put  away  for  an 
occasional  change  from  trader's  pork." 

Flanking  the  flagstaff  on  the  river  bank  are 
two  old  bronze  cannon  relics  of  the  days  when 


Moose  was  a  fort.  Their  only  use  now  is  to 
warn  the  goose  hunters  on  the  flats  when 
the  ice-jams  in  the  channels  above  the  post 
give  way  each  spring. 
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Though  many  of  the  picturesque  features 
have  gone  from  Moose  this,  at  least,  remains — 
the  traveller,  be  his  mission  what  it  may, 
tourist,  hunter,  even  opposition  trader,  re- 
ceives a  welcome  the  remembrance  of  which 
he  carries  with  him  evermore.  The  whole-heart- 
ed Scotch  hospitality,  far-famed  throughout 
the  North  has  descended  from  Highland 
fathers  to  their  Canadian  sons,  unaffected  by 
time  or  the  new  regime. 


Courtesy  C.P.Rij. 
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WITH  THE  TIMBER  WOLVES  IN 
NORTHERN  CANADA 


Geo.  M. 


A pioneer  railway  is  the  Canadian  North- 
ern, in  every  sense  of  the  term.  It  had 
penetrated  most  of  the  remote  parts  of 
Canada  before  settlement  was  thought  of,  but 
amongst  all  remote  parts  none  are  more  so  in 
the  minds  of  many  people  than  the  regions 
leading  towards  Hudson's  Bay.  Known  as 
"Bill  and  Dan's  railroad",  from  the  first  names 
of  its  hard-fisted  and  hard-headed  Canadian 
builders,  now  Sir  William  Mackenzie  and 
Sir  Donald  Mann,  it  is  also  known  as  a  road 
built  to  the  outskirts  of  civilization  and  be- 
yond, to  the  romantic,  alluring,  though  often 
weird  and  blood-thrilling  frontier  of  the  white 
man.  The  silent  places,  so  entrancingly 
written  of  by  Stewart  Edward  White,  are,  in 
many  lately  remote  sections,  silent  no  more 
but  waked  daily  by  the  shriek  of  the  loco- 
motive running  over  the  new-laid  rails  of  this 
pioneer  road. 

The  northernmost  railroad  in  Canada  is  the 
line  from  Winnipeg  to  Prince  Albert,  built  by 
the  Canadian  Northern  when  feeling  for  an 
outlet  to  Hudson's  Bay.  Leaving  the  metro- 
polis of  the  north  it  runs  through  the  famous 
Red  River  valley  to  Portage  La  Prairie, 
thence  over  the  first  piece  of  railway  owned 
by  this  system,  now  a  transcontinental  but 
twenty  years  ago  only  a  bankrupt  bargain 
road  from  Portage  to  Dauphin.  At  Dauphin, 
a  town  once  considered  the  northern  limit  of 
possible  settlement,  the  Prince  Albert  branch 
leaves  the  main  line  of  the  transcontinental 
and  boldly  strikes  further  north  and  west  to 
Swan  River,  running  through  rich  alluvial 
valleys  between  wooded  hills  wisely  held  by 
the  Canadian  government  as  timberand  game 
preserves.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  on  this 
part  of  the  line  to  see  a  lordly  elk  or  huge 
moose  cross  the  track  ahead  of  the  train,  while 
the  last  train  I  went  on  over  this  road  actually 
struck  a  moose  and  killed  it.  Whether  Sir 
William  or  Sir  Donald  were  fined  for  "killing 
game  out  oi  season"  I  cannot  say  but  it  would 
not  be  so  far  from  imagining,' in  a  land  so 
strict  and  impartial  in  its  laws  that  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  was  fined  in  Winnipeg 
in  the  ordinary  police  court  for  not  having  the 
tail  light  lit  on  his  automobile. 

From  Swan  River  the  road  again  strikes 
north  and  this  time  into  the  trackless  woods 
miles  upon  miles  of  spruce  and  jackpine,  a 
lumberman's  paradise  and  a  game  resort 
unequalled  but  also  almost  untouched.  Sweep- 
ing west,  after  a  hundred  miles  Hudson  Bay 
Junction  is  reached  from  which  place  rails  are 
being  rapidly  laid  to  the  salt  water  only  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  away.  Then  this 
line  swings  further  south,  comes  out  in  the 
prairie  in  the  rich  Carrot  Valley  and  on  west 
to  old  Prince  Albert  on  the  mighty  North 
Saskatchewan  River.  Over  this  line,  almost 
unknown  to  the  globe  trotter,  one  can  ride  in 
a  pullman  car  with  diner  attachment  and  yet 
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touch,  or  almost  touch,  the  wilderness  and 
solitary  place  and  feel  as  well  as  see  the  re- 
moteness of  the  north  woods  and  the  solitude 
of  the  silent  places. 

Leaving  Swan  River  in  early  winter,  just 
at  sundown — and  sundowrn  comes  at  four 
o'clock  in  winter  up  there,  we  watched  the 
woods  darken  and  like  children  fancied  dark 
shapes  flitted  between  the  trees  over  the  fresh 
fallen  snow.  "Dinner  in  the  dining  car" 
called  by  the  typical  dark-skinned  waiter, 
awoke  us  to  a  true  woods  hunger,  though  it 
shocked  our  sense  of  the  solitary  by  its  seem- 
ing incongruity  with  the  passing  landscape 
or  woodscape.  Over  an  excellent  meal  I 
became  acquainted  with  a  fine  fellow  from 
Minneapolis,  and  returning  to  our  car  we 
talked  away  into  the  night.  He  was  a  typical 
young  American,  a  civil  engineer  going  to  help 
on  the  Hudson  Bay  railroad,  more  from  the 
romance  of  having  a  part  in  that  unique  en- 
terprise than  through  lack  of  work  at  home 
or  the  promise  of  the  excellent  pay  and  even 
better  experience  that  this  enterprise  offered. 
The  car  was  not  over  half  filled  and  by  one 
after  another  joining  our  group  and  conver- 
sation we  discovered  that  nearly  all  happened 
to  be  coming  over  the  road  for  the  first  time, 
most  being  also  taking  their  first  northern 
trip. 

Nearly  all  had  retired,  and  the  young 
engineer's  tales  of  Montana,  the  Coeur  d'- 
Alenes  and  Yukon,  had  given  place  to  drowsy 
nodding  when  the  train  stopped  rather  sud- 
denly at  a  station  with  a  name  like  Baden  or 
Maf  eking — something  reminiscent  of  the 
Boer  War  during  which,  I  presume  the  road 
was  staked.  The  sharp,  short  whistle  of  the 
engine  had  scarcely  ceased  to  echo  in  the 
woods  when  the  most  unearthly  clamour 
broke  forth,  seeming  to  come  from  almost 
beneath  the  coach.  It  began  with  a  low 
piercing  note,  lifted  itself  to  a  shrieking 
crescendo,  and  as  it  died  into  a  half  gutteral 
it  was  joined  by  sharp  short  repeats  of  its  tone 
mixed  with   unmistakable   barking  noises. 

Without  knowing  the  reason,  perhaps  not 
by  reason  but  by  instinct,  the  blood  curdled 
and  a  creepy  sensation  ran  down  the  spine. 
Every  passenger  was  awake;  a  child  screamed 
with  fear,  and  women  strained  white  faces 
through  the  curtains  of  their  coaches. 

"Wolves"  ejaculated  the  young  man  from 
Minneapolis. 

"Just  coyotes,  I  guess,"  said  a  man  in  the 
berth  next  us,  his  teeth  chattering  nevertheless. 

"No"  said  Bekus,  the  engineer,  "That  is 
the  howl  of  the  big  fellows,  the  real  wolves 
from  the  north;  akin  to  the  Russian  wolf  of 
the  steppes,  just  as  big,  or  bigger,  and  as 
fierce  as  tigers." 

As  if  to  "satisfy  any  doubts  on  the  matter 
the  unearthly  clamour  broke  out  wilder  and 
more  blood  curdling  than  before. 
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"Will  they — would  they — attack  the  train?" 
half  whispered  a  woman  hanging  out  of  a 
berth. 

"Well"  said  Beckus,  "they  will  hardly 
attack  this  train" — it  was  starting  to  move 
again,"  but  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard 
first-hand  of  these  northern  wolves,  I  would 
not  like  to  be  'stalled'  on  a  train  here  too  long 
without  means  of  defence." 

"These  wolves"  said  Beckus,  to  a  little 
group  that  gathered  around  him  when  the 
train  moved  on  again,  "are  the  true  wolf,  not 
the  skulking  creature  that  is  seen  in  the 
prairie.  They  are  akin  to  the  huge  creatures 
that  have  made  the  name  "wolf"  a  sound  that 
a  babe  in  arms,  reared  in  a  city,  will  shudder 
to  hear.  Try  it  and  see.  For  generations 
untold  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  fought 
the  wolf  in  the  forests  of  Northern  Europe, 
the  true  wolf  such  as  you  heard  howling  in 
pack  chorus  a  few  minutes  ago.  None  of  you 
ever  heard  one  before,  yet  how  the  sound 
struck  chill  terror  to  your  hearts?  Even  the 
roar  of  the  lion  would  not  bring  you  such 
mortal  terror,  though  heard  the  first  time  in 
surroundings  as  wild. 

The  colored  porter  sitting  in  an  end  seat 
and  leaning  against  his  pillows  to  catch  a  few 
minutes'  sleep  as  they  seem  often  to  do, 
grunted  and  woke  up.    Beckus  nudged  me. 

"He  either  did  not  hear  them  or  was  not 
frightened."  said  Beckus  "He  is  an  African. 
'Did  you  hear  the  wolves?"  I  asked. 

"Wolves,"  he  asked,  showing  his  teeth, 
"No,  Sharks  more  likely,  on  this  train.  It's 
my  first  trip  this  way,"  he  added. 

"These  wolves"  continued  Beckus,  "stand 
quite  four  feet  high  and  long  in  proportion. 
They  are  almost  black  and  look  as  fierce  as 
they  really  are.  They  travel  in  packs  of 
from  seven  to  thirty  or  so,  but  one  alone 
can  easily  pull  down  a  deer  or  even  a  small 
moose.  They  kill  for  pure  deviltry  when  not 
hungry,  and  will  attack  mankind  on  sight 
unlike  the  common  bush  wolf,  or  the  coyote 
of  the  prairie,  both  of  which  are  harmless  even 
in  packs  when  not  hungry.  They  have  huge 
cruel  teeth  and  have  muscles  like  iron;  they 
frequently  weigh  over  one  hundred  pounds, 
though  fat  is  unknown  to  their  gristly  bodies. 
No  dog  can  face  these  brutes  in  fair  fight." 

All  this  I  confirmed  from  first-hand  accounts 
of  trappers  at  the  Pas,  the  Junction  and 
Prince  Albert,  while  hides  and  stuffed  speci- 
mens at  Revillon  Freres  warehouse  in  Prince 
Albert  fully  demonstrated  that  Beckus  was 
within  the  mark  in  his  descriptions.  It  is 
given  to  few  people  to  hear  the  actual  howl  of 
such  creatures  close  by,  from  the  safe  com- 
fortable coach  of  a  Pullman  Sleeper. 

Just  at  daylight,  coming  at  seven  o'clock,  I 
was  pleased  to  notice  that  a  prominent  lum- 
berman well  known  all  over  Western  Canada 
had  apparently  got  on  the  train  somewhere 
in  the  night,  and  we  went  to  breakfast  to- 
gether. I  told  him  the  unique  experience  of 
the  night  before. 

"They  are  bad  brutes,  these  timber-wolves" 
he  said,  "Generally  they  are  found  further 
north,  around  Hudson  Bay,  but  in  winter 
they  often  come  south.  This  last  summer  the 
country  north  had  some  bad  fires,  from 
Hudson's  Bay  Railway  camps  I  guess,  and 
during    the    summer    months    the  timber- 


wolves  ranged  further  south  than  usual,  fol- 
lowing the  deer,  I  suppose,  that  were  driven 

to  new  pastures  by  the  fires. 

"I  have  a  mill  working  near  Mittissami  and 
this  last  August  I  visited  it  for  a  few  days. 
The  train  for  the  south  came  along  at  five 
o'clock,  so,  as  I  had  four  miles  to  walk  to  the 
little  station  I  set  out  before  four,  in  the 
darkness,  a  low  half-moon  showing  some  light 
over  the  trees.  About  half  way  to  the  station 
I  heard  a  howl  on  my  left,  seeming  far  off,  but 
it  brought  that  creeping  feeling  you  describe. 
I  knew  it  for  the  timber  wolf,  but  though  I 
quickened  my  pace  I  hardly  thought  I  was 
the  quarry.  I  was  not  long  left  in  doubt. 
Other  howls  at  distances  followed  soon  and 
showed  that  the  pack  was  ranging  and  had  . 
picked  up  my  scent.  The  brutes  locate  a 
solitary  human  being  as  unerringly  as  they 
locate  a  lone  deer.  I  blessed  myself  that  I 
had,  by  chance,  taken  my  light  but  sure 
killing  little  Winchester  with  its  seven  shots. 
I  stopped  and  filled  its  load  and  set  cartridges 
for  refilling  in  the  handiest  slips  of  my  belt. 
From  the  distance  of  their  howling  and  the 
turn  of  the  road  I  judged  that  I  would  be  at 
least  close  to  the  station  before  they  could  get 
within  reach,  and  could  keep  off  even  a  large 
pack  till  I  got  safe  to  the  train. 

"I  broke  into  a  run,  but  I  am  not  much  of  a 
runner,  though  a  fair  walker.  For  some  time 
I  heard  no  more  howls  and  slowed  down 
thinking  they  were  not  after  me  at  all. 
Suddenly,  from  the  right,  came  the  howl, 
answered  at  once  on  the  left  and  behind  me. 
They  had  crossed  my  path  behind  and  were 
closing  in.  The  road  was  cleared  of  trees  and 
brush  to  a  width  of  perhaps  forty  feet.  It 
was  neither  dark  nor  light  and  I  kept  a  sharp 
lookout  by  glancing  behind,  running  as  easily 
as  I  could,  yet  not  getting  out  of  wind.  A 
sharper  cry  and  a  closer  answer  and  I  stopped 
and  turned  to  bay.  Not  fifty  yards  back  and 
to  the  left  a  shape  moved  and  two  eyes 
gleamed  as  plain  as  fireflies — good  enough,  for 
a  plumped  sight  along  the  familiar  barrel  of 
my  rifle;  and  I  shot  close  and  quick  as  one 
would  at  a  deer.  There  followed  a  howl,  a 
series  of  snarling,  fighting,  and  growling  noises 
and  I  knew  one  had  been  keeled  over  and  I 
met  death  from  his  mates  in  the  law  of  the 
pack. 

"I  ran  on  and  turned  a  corner;  the  train 
whistled  up  the  track  a  few  miles  and  I  knew 
I  was  half  a  mile  from  the  station.  Three 
times  as  the  light  got  better,  I  turned  and  sent  a 
bullet  into  a  dark  shape  on  either  side  of  the 
road,  ,  and  just  as  I  crossed  the  last  lap  of  the 
run,  I  put  no  less  than  three  bullets  into  a 
fierce  brute  that  came  on  over  the  little  open- 
ing  from  which  wood  had  been  cut  for  the 
section  house  fire.  The  section  man  went 
out  in  the  forenoon  and  picked  up  this  fellow 
and  one  other,  but  found  only  fur  and  blood 
on  the  trampled  snow  where  I  shot  the  first 
one.  Another  that  I  hit  must,  I  suppose, 
have  slunk  off  from  the  pack  and  become  a 
"lone  wolf,"  outcast  from  the  pack  that  kills 
a  wounded  mate  on  sight." 

At  the  lumberman's  beautiful  home  I  saw 
the  hide  of  the  "fierce  brute"  that  followed 
him  after  tasting  two  bu,llets,  and  I  agreed 
with  mine  host  that  it  was  well  for  him  that 
he  had  his  pet  Winchester  along  that  da 
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morning,  and  could  shoot  to  a  penny's  size 
in  any  light  less  than  a  pitch  dark.  And  he 
agreed  that  perhaps  acquaintance  from  the 


Pullman  was  as  pleasant  a  meeting  with  the 
Canada  timber  wolf  as  a  closer  and  more 
dangerous  meeting  in  the  forest. 


BIG  GAME  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


(1)  A  herd  of  caribou. 

(2)  Mountain  goat  near  Banff 

(3)  Fine  black  bear. 


OWING  to  its  immense  areas 
of  forest  and  mountain, 
British  Columbia  has  re- 
mained a  stronghold  for  the  wilder 
forms  of  big  game,  which  at  one 
time  were  fairly  numerous.  *also 
in  Wyoming  and  Montana,  but 
which  have  practically  disappear- 
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ed  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  advance 
of  settlement  and  insufficient  game  protec- 
tion. The  heavy  snowfall  which  makes  the 
ten-thousand-foot-high  peaks  inaccessible  in 
winter  is  the  natural  refuge  of  the  grizzly 
bear,  the  mountain  sheep  and  the  mountain 
goat — pelts  and  heads  of  which  are  three 
of  the  most  prized  trophies  of  the  big  game 
hunter,  while  in  the  untrodden  forests  of  the 
Kootenays  and  the  Cassiar  district  the  great 
antlered  moose — the  last  surviving  of  the 
prehistoric  giants — ranges  undisturbed  except 
for  the  bolder  spirits  who  with  pack  horse 
and  canoe  and  guide  come  upon  him  unawares. 

The  moose  of  British  Columbia  are  claimed 
as  being  the  largest  in  North  America.  They 
are  especially  numerous  in  the  northern 
interior  of  the  province;  they  have  a  par- 
ticular liking  for  the  banks  of  the  Findlay 
and  Liard  rivers.  Excellent  hunting  can 
be  had  in  the  vicinity  of  Atlin,  and  also  of 
Cassiar,  north  east  of  Quesnel  Lake.  As 
the  moose  was  protected  in  the  Kootenay 
district  for  a  time,  the  animal  is  again  becom- 
ing numerous  there.  Hunting  the  moose 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  sports,  and 
happy  is  the  hunter  who  succeeds  in  shooting 
one  of  these  antlered  monarchs  of  the  forest. 

Not  less  fascinating  than  the  moose  is  the 
caribou,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  the 
woodland  and  the  barren  ground  caribou. 
The  caribou  develops  to  its  greatest  size  at 
Cassiar.  Not  long  ago  an  entry  from  this 
place  won  the  gold  medal  at  an  exhibition  in 
Vienna.  Glacier,  Athalmer  (on  the  Kootenay 
Central  Railway),  Revelstoke,  and  Cran- 
brook  are  good  points  from  which  to  start  in 
search  of  caribou.  Hunting  districts  in  Lilloo- 
et  can  be  reached  from  Ashcroft  and  Lytton. 

Columbian  or  coast  deer  are  found  all  along 
the  west  coast  of  British  Columbia  as  far 
east  as  the  Cascade  Range  and  all  through 
the  Crows  Nest  Pass.  British  Columbia  has 
an  increasing  number  of  mule  deer.  A  deer 
of  this  variety  also  got  a  gold  medal  prize  at 
the  Vienna  exhibition.  Those  deer  are  found 
over  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  province, 
but  there  are  some  spots  which  are  more 
congenial  to  them  than  others;  they  are  most 


plentiful    in    the    Lillooet    district.  White 
tailed  deer  abound  in  East  Kootenay. 

The  bighorn  or  rocky  mountain  sheep 
makes  its  home  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Rocky  Mountains.  A  bighorn 
is  counted  upon  as  one  of  the  most  valued 
prizes  a  hunter  can  obtain,  for  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  within  shooting  range.  The 
bighorn  is  of  a  suspicious,  timid  nature,  and 
can  travel  as  far  over  the  mountain  peaks  in 
a  few  minutes  as  a  hunter  can  go  in  two  hours. 
Epicures  say  that  the  flesh  of  the  bighorn  is 
the  most  delicious  of  the  world's  game.  Its 
massive  horns  make  a  beautiful  ornament. 
The  best  ground  for  hunting  the  bighorn  is 
that  portion  of  the  Lillooet  district  roughly 
described  as  being  north  and  south  of  the 
bridge  at  Chilcoten  River  and  east  and  west 
of  the  Fraser  River  at  Chilcoe  Lake.  The 
town  of  Lillooet  is  reached  by  stage  from 
Lytton,  Clinton  or  Ashcroft.  Michel  and 
Golden  are  good  points  from  which  to  reach 
the  Kootenay  sheep  country.  The  Cassiar 
country  is  easy  of  access. 

Amongst  the  giant  peaks  of  the  Rockies 
we  find  the  home  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
goat.  He  is  clad  in  a  coat  of  soft  fluffy  white, 
is  fast  and  fearless  in  his  motions,  and  can 
travel  fleetly  over  precipices  where  man 
could  not  attempt  to  climb.  As  a  fighter  the 
goat  is  wonderfully  brave  and  can  use  his 
sharp  horns  to  great  advantage  for  himself 
and  destruction  for  the  dog  that  faces  him. 

The  sportsman  visitor  to  British  Columbia 
will  find  a  delightful  climate  and  general 
environs  which  will  appeal  favourably  to  him. 
Guides  can  be  easily  procured. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  gives  a 
splendid  service  to  the  most  convenient  start- 
ing and  outfitting  points.  The  game  is  pro- 
tected by  excellent  laws,  and  the  guides,  who 
are  expert  packers,  are  themselves  keen  sports- 
men and  familiar  with  the  haunts  of  the  ani- 
mals they  help  to  hunt. 

In  addition  to  the  game  already  mentioned 
the  hunter  in  British  Columbia  may  chance 
to  have  a  shot  at  panther,  elk,  wildcat,  ante- 
lope or  wolf. 


OOLA  OF  THE  SHARP  TEETH 


Wm. 


\  tOW  in  the  wil<i-folk  world  each  is  known 
l^y  to  his  fellows  by  some  particular  and 
descriptive  name  he  has  made  for  him- 
self. "One  Eye"  of  the  Hill  became  famous 
when  she  came  out  victorious  in  a  bloody 
battle  with  the  great  Horned  Owl  "Big 
Moon" — "Fire-Foot"  so  known  because  of 
a  terribly  burned  foot  sustained  in  a  forest 
fire,  while  "Thunder-Roar's"  great  strength 
of  lung  in  the  hunt  won  him  his  name. 

This  little  tale  has  to  do  with  "Oola"  and 
how  he  got  the  name  of  "Sharp  Teeth"  and 
won  the  right  to  sit  at  the  "Rock  Call" — The 
"Martin  Rock-Call"  be  it  known  is  a  Tribal 
Meeting  of  full-fledged  hunters. 

Perhaps  some  other  time  we  will  tell  how 
the  other  little  Martin  won  their  many 
quaint  little  names  and  their  right  to  answer 
to  the  "Rock  Call."  Now  in  wild-folk  talk 
"Oola"  means  Martin,  and  of  all  the  count- 
less savage  little  creatures  of  the  wilds,  the 
Martin  or  sable  is  perhaps  the  strangest 
and  wildest  of  them  all.  Quick  as  chained 
lightening  on  their  dainty,  well-armed  little 
feet,  jaws  powerful  and  teeth  of  frightful 
sharpness,  they  are  at  once  the  terror  and 
dismay  of  many  animals  twice  their  size. 
So  when  one  of  these  little  terrors  is  dis- 
tinguished among  his  fellows  for  courage 
and  great  sharpness  of  teeth,  he  must  needs 
be  a  mighty  hunter  indeed.  Now  let  us  tell 
you  how  it  all  came  about. 

Oola  lived  way  back  in  the  deep,  dark 
woods  where  generations  of  gently  falling 
leaves  made  a  thick  soft  carpet  under  the 
high-topped  trees.  Half  buried  in  this  damp, 
silent  bed,  lay  scores  of  giant  trees,  trees'that 
once  had  raised  their  proud  heads  high  among 
hundreds  of  their  fellows — oak,  tamarack 
and  pine.  Even  in  the  wet  mouldiness  of 
their  vast  grave,  their  ancient  mightiness 
was  still  apparent. 

Through  the  deepest  and  darkest  part  of 
this  silent  space  wound  the  dried  bed  of  a 
once  gurgling  little  stream.  Around  a  sharp 
bend  close  to  a  huge  uprooted  balsam  was 
"Oola's"  home.  Here  where  the  warm  rays 
of  the  sun  seldom  penetrated,  lived  the  mar- 
ten family.  Oola  had  two  little  brothers 
and  one  sister,  all  barely  more  than  one 
"White  Time"  old.  Further  up  the  creek- 
bed  were  scores  of  such  families,  of  them 
our  tale  is  not  concerned.  Far  too  deep  in 
the  great  woods  to  be  easily  caught  by  any 
wandering  trapper,  and  well  protected  from 
their  dreaded  enemy,  the  big  owls,  they 
lived  a  happy,  contented  life. 

In  this  community  of  splendid  hunters, 
Oola's  parents  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  sue-, 
cessful  hunt  envied  by  their  fellows.  The 
little  Marten  bade  fair  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  elders.  All  except  Oola,  true, 
he  had  to  accompany  the  others  on  the  first 
hunting  trips,  custom  saw  to  that. 

Carefully  and  laboriously,  Blue  Coat  taught 
his  children  the  rudiments  of  the  chase. 
The  tracking,  the  long  silent  wait,  the  sudden 
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downward  leap  and  quick  bite.  The  pre- 
senting of  four  well-armed  paws  to  the  on. 
slaught  of  the  owls— nothing  was  forgotten. 
Under  such  a  tutor  "Oola's"  brothers  and 
sisters  quickly  caught  their  father's  spirit 
and  rapidly  developed  in  their  different  ways 
into  good  hunters. 

But  Oola  strange  to  say,  never  cared  for 
exertion,  rather  did  he  love  to  lie  extended 
full-length  on  a  balsam  branch  high  up  in 
a  great  tree,  and  bask  in  the  warm  sun.  Of 
course  this  didn't  keep  him  in  good  condi- 
tion. While  Ms  brothers  grew  clean  of  limb 
and  of  tireless  energy,  Oola  developed  fatter 
and  fatter  and  heavier  of  body  and  slicker 
of  fur.  Sometimes  chased  off  by  the  others 
he  would  tumble  clumsily  through  the  brush 
and  shortly  return  with  hanging  tongue  and 
heaving  sides. 

"Oola's  second  autumn  quickly  went  its 
appointed  way  and  winter  with  its  welcome 
snow  afforded  great  and  wonderful  sport 
for  the  red-blooded  Marten. 

Night  after  night  Oola's  brothers  in  the 
glare  of  a  bright,  cold  moon,  would  tear 
swiftly  up  the  trunks  and  along  the  branches 
of  maples  with  astonishing  speed  and  en- 
durance simply  wild  with  the  mere  joy  of 
animal  living — here  surprising  a  sleeping 
partridge,  there  scattering  the  cowardly 
chattering  squirrels,  now  dropping  to  the 
snow  and  quickly  cornering  a  wandering 
bunny,  all  with  a  speed  and  abandon  that 
was  remarkable  for  so  small  an  animal,  one 
wonders  how  so  much  energy  could  be  stored 
in  so  small  a  body. 

Winter  with  its  crystal  ice,  untrodden  snows 
and  hardships,  was  even  less  to  Oola's  liking. 

He  found  it  hard  to  drive  his  fat  rolling 
body  through  the  deep  snow.  By  this  time, 
his  brothers  heartily  sick  of  him,  left  him 
alone  in  disgust,  and  the  lazy  rascal  spent 
most  of  his  time  comfortably  stretched  out 
on  a  limb  in  the  warm  rays  of  the  winter's  sun. 

The  time  passed  and  late  winter  with  its 
sudden  thaws  and  frozen  rain  crusts  marked 
the  time  for  mating.  All  the  animal  world 
was  stirred.  One  by  one  the  members  of 
the  little  family  heard  the  call  and  drifted 
off  to  their  courting.  Oola,  lazy  fellow  that 
he  was,  watched  them  go  with  dull  sleepy 
eyes,  apparently  indifferent  to  the  Usually 
insistent  call  of  the  mating. 

The  "Rock  Call"  came  about  that  time 
and  the  brothers  who  by  now  were  consider- 
ed worthy  hunters  attended  for  the  first 
time. 

Days  passed  and  soon  a  strange  restless- 
ness  came  over  him.  No  longer  did  he  sleep 
through  the  short  day;  he  was  uneasy  and 
constantly  sniffed  the  air  as  if  waiting  for 
some  expected  thing;  he  even  crept  down 
from  his  comfortable  tree  and  gambled  awk- 
wardly up  the  hard  beaten,  narrow  trail 
with  unusual  energy.  Climbing  a  mighty 
birch,  he  peered  into  a  huge  woodpecker's 
hole  where  lived  a  family  of  Albino,  Marten. 
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Snarls  and  Scratches  soon  drove  him  home 
again. 

The  slowly  lengthening  days  found  him 
wandering  further  and  further  afield.  Though 
Oola  knew  it  now,  the  mating  instinct  of  his 
kind  was  upon  him.  He  found  her  at  last 
in  the  second  week  of  his  wanderings;  way 
up  the  old  creek,  over  the  big  hill  and  down 
in  a  little  hollow  littered  deep  with  century- 
old  windfalls  "White  Face"  lived.  The  only 
child  of  her  fond  parents  she  was  very  much 
petted  and  loved.  Well  was  she  worth  it. 
Oola  first  met  her  in  the  late  afternoon  of 
a  bright  cold  day.  She  was  crouched  on 
the  warm,  comfortable  surface  of  a  huge 
boulder,  carefully  washing  her  beautiful  fur. 
Needless  to  say  it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight.  "White  Face,"  for  such  was  her 
name,  proved  not  indifferent  to  her  suitor's 
wonderful  coat;  she  herself  was  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  beautiful  garment  of  rich, 
dark  brown  fur  that  shone  and  rippled  with 
every  move  of  her  lithe  young  body,  a  de- 
mure little  white  face  peeped  coyly  out  from 
a  thick  soft  neck  ruffle  of  orangy  fur.  Four 
dainty  white  stockings  gave  the  sweet  little 
lady  an  added  attraction  not  possessed  by 
many  of  her  kind. 

Oola  in  love  was  not  the  same  Oola  we 
knew.  Now  no  snow  was  too  deep,  no  cold 
too  great  or  owls  too  fierce  to  keep  him  from 
his  lady-love. 

But  if  White  Face  found  favor  in  the  sight 
of  Oola,  so  also  did  Sharp  Ears  love  the  pretty 
maiden  with  all  the  fierce  love  of  his  aggress- 
ive nature.  Of  course,  Oola  knew  nothing 
of  this  for  a  long  time  and  White  Face  kept 
her  own  counsel.  But  one  night  as  he  ap- 
proached the  snug  home  of  his  maiden  fair 
he  crossed  a  strange  trail  leading  from  that 
direction,  the  scent  was  of  a  stranger  to  him, 
of  that  he  felt  sure.  With  a  strange  feeling  of 
uneasiness  he  followed  up  the  tracks.  Not 
till  they  led  him  to  a  Marten  home  did  he 
realize  what  it  meant.  He  had  a  rival:  anger 
surged  in  his  heart  and  the  thick  fur  stiffened 
along  his  back. 

Sharp  Ears,  true  to  his  name,  caught  the 
faint  snap  of  a  tiny  twig  under  the  cautious 
foot  of  Oola.  Peering  from  under  a  log  he 
caught  sight  of  his  foe.  Instantly  the  silent 
darkness  of  the  night  was  rent  with  the 
rendering  blood-curdling  snarls  of  the  two 
Marten.  It  was  war  and  war  to  the  death. 
Strange  to  say,  apart  from  a  volley  of  terrify- 
ing screeches,  each  slipped  away. 

To  his  family's  surprise  and  amazement 
Oola  now  took  part  in  every  hunt  with  an 
energy  that  fairly  carried  all  before  him. 
It  wasn't  long  before  he  could  run  the  Hares 
to  earth  with  a  speed  and  cunning  that  far 
surpassed  his  astonished  brothers;  his  weight 
aided  him  in  no  small  way.  Tough  and 
wiry  he  became,  with  a  strength  of  jaw  "and 
neck  that  carried  terror  to  his  foes. 

Was  there  a  dispute  over  the  still  warm 
body  of  a  fat  partridge,  with  Oola  anywhere 
near  the  outcome  was  never  in  doubt.  Whe- 
ther he  deserved  the  spoils  of  war  or  not 
he  got  them. 

While  White  Face  knew  there  was  trouble 
between  her  two  suitors,  truth  to  tell,  she 
knew  not  which  one  she  favored.  Sharp 
Ears  she  loved  for  his  cunning  ways  and 


carefully  kept  person.  Oola,  because  of  his 
careless  good  nature  and  wonderful  coat. 
For  as  long  as  she  dared,  the  decision  was 
put  off. 

Strange  to  say,  neither  Marten  came  to 
see  White  Face  at  the  same  time,  but  things 
were  bound  to  happea  and  happen  soon, 
two  such  blood-thirsty  Martens  couldn't  go 
growling  around  the  same  lady  for  long  with- 
out meeting  trouble. 

One  clear,  cold  night,  late  in  March,  Oola 
trained  down  to  fine,  hard  bone  and  muscle, 
carefully  picked  his  way  to  White  Face's 
home.  With  his  beautiful  winter  coat  glitter- 
ing in  the  soft  moonlight,  he  made  a  beautiful 
picture  of  wild  animal  grace,  his  long  sinewy 
body  moving  with  a  wave-like  motion,  his 
sharp  pointed  ears  sticking  straight  up  in 
the  air.  Twenty  yards  from  his  destination 
a  low  black  shadow  sprang  from  the  darkness 
of  a  balsam  and  flashed  across  his  path. 
Almost  in  the  same  instant  it  turned  and 
faced  him  and  Oola  recognized  his  enemy. 
A  double  snarl  blended  as  one  rose  on  the 
still  night  air  in  an  inferno  of  sound  and  died 
away  in  the  distance.  Both  realized  the 
time  of  settlement  had  come.  High  above 
them  in  the  clear  cold  heavens  blinked  bright 
stars  and  a  starey-eyed  moon.  On  all  sides 
the  snow-capped  pines  rose  from  the  drifts, 
spirit-like  and  ghostly,  the  slight  night  breeze 
moaned  and  creaked  through  their  stiff 
crackling  branches. 

Cautiously  the  Marten  circled  round  and 
round,  each  seeking  for  an  opening  in  the 
other's  guard,  tails  flat  on  the  snow,  neck- 
ruffles  and  back-fur  erect  with  anger,  their 
small  beady  eyes  flashing  with  hate.  A 
sudden  leap  quick  as  a  flash  as  quickly  evaded 
by  a  sinuous  move  of  a  lithe  body,  a  choked 
snarl,  and  Sharp  Ears  had  drawn  first  blood. 
The  flash  of  a  brown  paw  and  he  in  turn 
had  a  cheek  laid  open  from  eye  to  ear.  Slow- 
ly and  gradually  the  snarling  and  screeching 
died  down  and  the  faint  growl  and  gurgle 
of  choked  heaving  lungs  were  the  only  sounds. 
Rush  followed  rush.  Now  Oola,  with  his 
powerful  body  crushed  Sharp  Ears  to  the 
snow,  only  to  spring  clear  with  a  bloody 
gash  in  his  hip.  Back  and  forth  they  fought 
and  rolled,  attack  returned  attack,  both 
covered  in  blood,  one  instant  disappearing 
in  a  cloud  of  snow,  next  snapping,  crouching 
and  sparring  in  a  blood  trampled  circle  strokes 
grew  less  sure,  leaps  less  quick,  the  recovery 
not  so  rapid.  Oola,  face  and  flank  laid 
open  in  frightful  gashes  fought  with  splendid, 
desperate  courage.  Sharp  Ears,  one  eye 
gone  and  hind-foot  dragging  uselessly  be- 
hind him,  battled  with  all  the  glory  and 
heart  of  a  hero. 

Suddenly  Oola  spied  an  opening,  dashed 
in  and  with  all  his  failing  strength  gathered 
together,  sunk  his  fearful  teeth  deep  in  the 
throbbing  throat  of  his  adversary. 

With  a  convulsive  shudder  the  long,  thin 
body  stiffened  out  and  lay  still.  With  pain- 
racked  limbs  the  victor  dragged  himself  to 
WThite  Face's  home  and  claimed  his  bride. 

Early  summer  found  a  small  group  of 
Bay  St.  Paul  trappers  comfortably  stretch- 
ed on  a  grassy  knoll  overlooking  the  mighty 
St.  Lawrence.  Strange  were  the  tales  these 
simple  French  Canadians  recounted  of  their 
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lonely  winter  in  the  great  woods.  Said 
Jean  Tremblay,  "One  cold  morning  I  found 
across  my  trail  the  dead  body  of  a  beautiful 
black  Marten.  Terrible  wounds  and  blood- 
covered  snow  told  me  of  an  awful  struggle. 
The  victor  whatever  it  was,  must  have  been 
a  powerful  fighter."  "It  might  have  been  a 


Loup-cervier,  or  an  owl,  perhaps,"  said  one. 

The  subject  passed  and  was  forgotten. 
Little  thought  they  of  the  history  made  that 
night  and  that  for  many  a  long  time  after 
Marten  for  miles  around  spoke  of  the  time 
when  Oola  won  the  right  to  the  "Rock  Call" 
and  his  name  "Sharp  Teeth." 


VIEW  OF  THE  LAKE  AND  SHORELINE. 


THE  LANDING  OF  THE  PILGRIMS. 


IN  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF 
HALIBURTON 

Katherine  M.  O'Loughlin 


I wonder  if  one  quarter  of  the  people  of 
Ontario  are    familiar  with,    much  less 
even  know,  of   the  beauties  which  exist 
in  their  very  midst. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
the  far-famed  Thousand  Islands,  the  Muskoka 
lakes,  and  even  the  pretty  Kawarthas,  but 
little  has  ever  been  seen  or  heard  of  a  spot 
more  beautiful  by  far  than  any  of  those  above 
mentioned  bodies  of  water. 

In  the  very  heart  of  the  County  of  Hali- 
burton,  there  dwells  a  world  of  mystic  beauty 
and  grandeur,  unspoiled  by  the  mechanism 
of  man's  art,  and  untouched  by  the  wood- 
man's axe. 

Any  part  of  this  very  wonderful  country 
is  very  remarkable  in  the  abundance  of  its 
mineral  properties,  but  its  great  natural 
scenery  cannot  be  described  by  the  pen.  The 
best  way  to  reach  this  fairy  world  is  via  the 
village  of  Haliburton.  This  little  place  of 
about  six  hundred  inhabitants  lies  nestled 
at  the  base  of  two  or  more  small  mountains. 
A  basin  is  formed  in  its  midst  by  the  waters 
of  Head  Lake.  Through  this  pretty  lake 
you  proceed  north-westward  through  a  nar- 
rows into  "Grass  Lake."  As  its  name  would 
suggest  its  shores  abound  with  wild  grass 
in  the  open  spaces.  Sublime  is  the  view  on 
a  summer  evening  either  from  land  or  water. 


A  strange  and  weird  fact  is  that  you  can 
send  a  call  across  the  water,  and  when  the 
sound  has  long  passed  away,  the  echo  will 
rebound  when  you  had  almost  forgotten  its 
existence.  I  have  known  persons  pass  whole 
hours  in  this  pleasant  pastime.  From  Grass 
Lake,  you  proceed  through  another  narrows, 
and  enter  the  long  "Cashagowigomof  Lake," 
which  is  the  Indian  name,  meaning  a  long 
chain  of  lakes.  This  body  of  water  is  sur- 
passingly beautiful,  being  indented  with 
small  bays  and  passes;  almost  hidden  from 
the  view.  Mountain  peaks  step  in  here  and 
there.  Its  shores  are  covered  with  virgin 
forest  untouched  by  the  hand  of  time.  All 
colors  of  foliage  make  a  kaleidoscopic  view 
not  found  everywhere.  Different  wild  flowers 
give  a  touch  here  and  there  to  the  green 
foliage.  You  see  the  Devil  flower  a  bright 
red,  so  beautiful  to  look  at,  and  yet  very 
poisonous  to  the  touch;  it  is  a  snare  to  the 
unwary.  A  peculiar  feature  of  those  waters 
is  that  though  dark,  they  are  as  clear  as  a 
mirror,  and  at  any  time  of  day  you  may  see 
the  tall  trees,  to  their  full  height,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  waters  near  shore.  You  sail 
along  this  lake,  you  suddenly  give  a  turn,  and 
a  new  scene  appears,  so  unlike  the  last;  you 
sail  for  some  seven  miles  through  this  laby- 
rinth of  views,  then  you  come  into  Sawyer 
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Lake,  which  is  dotted  with  islands,  and  pretty 
scenes,  and  on  you  go  through  narrows  until 
you  say  they  will  never  end. 

In  the  still  light  of  evening,  you  hear  the  call, 
of  the  whip-poor-will,  and  the  cry  of  the 
loons,  and  all  the  forest  world  gets  busy. 
The  fish  hawk  is  not  an  unfrequent  visitor 
in  these  parts,  and  there  are  many  species  of 
game.  The  waters  of  those  lovely  lakes  are 
full  of  fine  large  trout  in  weight  up  to  seven  or 
eight  pounds;  also  fine  black  bass  fishing  is 
good.  As  for  frogs'  legs!  Good  night!  We 
had  them  galore. '  I  say  to  all  that  would 


take  a  rest  for  real  pleasure  away  from  the 
haunts  of  men,  go  to  the  Lakes  in  Haliburton. 

There  is  sufficient  good  accommodation 
to  make  life  liveable  in  that  lone  country, 
and  all  the  necessities  fc  our  creature  com- 
forts can  be  had  in  the  Haliburton  village. 
I  cheerfully  recommend  the  Highlands  of 
Haliburton  to  lired  city  and  town  people. 
There  is  iron  tonic  in  its  waters,  there  is  new 
life  in  its  atmosphere,  and  there  is  a  spirit 
of  new  love  creeps  into  the  heart  of  him  or 
her,  who  has  drunk  of  its  soothing  balm.  ■ 


TIPS  ON  PACKING 

Geo.  H.  Sarver 


ALL  that  have  had  experience  in  packing 
know  that  the  easiest  and  most  con- 
venient  mode   of  transporting  one's 
outfit  into  a  mountainous  country  is  by  pack- 
horse,  jackass  or  packpony  as  the  circum- 
stances decree. 

But  there  are  times  and  places  as  here  in 
British  Columbia  when  it  is  utterly  impossible 
on  account  of  numerous  difficulties  encount- 
ered to  take  any  of  the  above  quadrupeds  into 
the  hills  at  all.  Such  being  the  case  it 
behooves  one  to  become  the  pack  animal 
himself. 

Therefore  it  is  well  to  know  the  best  way 
of  making  and  the  best  harness  to  use  for  a 
back  pack. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  as  well 
as  the  old  timers  I  am  going  to  give  free  of 
charge  a  system  of  packing,  that  I  be- 
lieve to  be  original  and  unique.  If  the  war 
were  not  going  on  I  would  feel  justified  in 
making  a  charge  for  this  information,  but 
as  1  wish  to  do  my  bit  for  suffering  humanity 
I  append  it  here  free-gratis. 

I  first  got  it  from  a  Frenchman  and  to 
him  I  give  due  credit. 

Frenchy  had  not  been  long  from  the  East, 
having  come  out  to  British  Columbia  to 
spend  a  few  years  and  in  the  meantime  kill 
a  few  bears  and  he  got  them  too,  in  time. 

He  was  very  enthusiastic  on  hunting  and 
when  he  happened  to  have  a  few  leisure 
days  he  would  take  his  rifle  apd  nie  away 
to  the  uncut. 

But  ap  yet  he  had  not  been  sufficiently 
tutored  in  that  dearest  of  schools,  experience, 
to  know  the  ups  and  downs  of  packing  in  a 
mountainous  country. 

The  open  season  on  game  began  on  Sep- 
tember 1st.  So  we  were  anxious  to  be  on 
the  ground  early  and  therefore  made  arrange- 


ments to  start  for  the  high  places  about 
noon  of  August  31st. 

Frenchy  had  been  oiling  and  polishing 
his  .405  rifle  night  and  day,  and  from  the 
supply  of  cartridges  that  he  had  on  hand, 
he  might  have  been  going  to  use  a  machine 
gun. 

He  certainly  looked  earnest  and  confident 
when  I  met  him  on  the  corner  of  Stanley 
street.  He  had  just  been  shopping  and  in 
his  arms  he  carried  a  supply  of  bacon,  butter, 
beans  and  other  commodities  that  he  in- 
tended taking  on  the  trip. 

Having  had  enough  experience  myself  to 
know  that  packing  is  no  sinecure  I  gave 
him  a  few  instructions  on  the  art  of  arrang- 
ing his  pack,  and  for  want  of  a  pack-sack  or 
pack-harness  which  he  had  not  yet  acquired, 
I  advised  him  to  use  an  old  pair  of  trousers 
as  packstraps  (used  by  many  in  the  West). 

After  arranging  to  meet  near  the  foot  of 
the  trail  that  leads  up  the  mountain,  we 
separated,  I  going  to  my  own  domicile  and 
he  to  his  home  and  wife. 

At  the  appointed  hour  we  met.  Frenchy 
came  tramping  along  on  the  double  quick. 
Around  his  waist  was  fastened  his  belt  full 
of  cartridges.  In  his  hand  he  carried  his 
rifle,  while  suspended  by  a  strong  cord  around 
his  neck  and  resting  under  his  left  arm  was 
his  pack  containing  blanket  and  provisions, 
the  whole  weighing  about  thirty  pounds. 

"Lachille,"  said  I,  "you  will  never  be  able 
to  climb  the  mountain  like  that.  You  would 
have  found  the  trouser  proposition  better. 
You  had  better  try  it." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  that's  all  right,  I 
could  carry  this  all  day  and  never  weary," 
he  replied. 

As  he  stood  five  feet  ten  inches  and  was 
built  from  the  ground  up,  weighing  nearly 
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two  hundred  pounds  I  decided  there  and 
then  that  if  he  could  stand  a  thirty  pound 
pack  dangling  from  his  neck  under  a  hot 
sun,  that  I  should  not  worry. 

For  sometime  he  made  excellent  time  and 
as  we  zig-zagged  up  one  street  and  another, 
I  could  scarcely  keep  up. 

But  as  we  reached  the  mountain  trail 
proper  the  one-sided  weight  began  to  tell. 
His  pace  grew  slower  at  every  step,  and  he 
began  to  change  his  pack  from  side  to  side. 
While  in  the  avenue  or  trail  on  either  side 
dense  bushes  grew  thickly,  shutting  off  all 
breeze  from  being  wafted  to  our  aid. 

The  August  sun  poured  down  upon  us  caus- 
ing perspiration  to  flow  freely.  Lachille 
didn't  seem  to  be  in  nearly  as  much  of  a  hurry 
as  when  we  first  started. 

"Pretty  warm,  isn't  it?"  I  remarked. 

"Yes,  one,  one  son-of-a-gun,"  he  replied. 
"I  think  I  fix  my  pack  different.  I  try 
my  shirt,  make  packstraps,"  said  he. 

The  shirt  didn't  work.  Merely  as  a  re- 
minder, I  again  suggested  that  a  pair  of 
trousers  would  be  just  the  rig. 

"I  take  them  off,"  said  he. 

At  first  I  thought  he  was  only  joking, 
but  when  I  saw  that  he  was  really  in  earnest 
I  decided  to  let  events  take  their  course. 

So  Lachille  sat  down  on  a  granite  boulder 
and  I  took  hold  of  each  trouser  leg  separately 
and  yanked,  he  pulling  one  way  and  I  another, 
something  like  a  tug-of-war,  for  they  didn't 
slip  easily  over  his  high  topped  hunting 
boots.  But  persistence  on  my  part  and 
persistence  and  a  good  bit  of  grunting  on 
his  part  finally  won  and  Frenchy  stood  be- 
fore me,  (I  blush  even  as  I  write  it),  clothed 
in  the  garb  that  nature  gave  him,  plus  an 
undershirt  and  pair  of  boots. 

Everything  was  soon  arranged  and  my 
pard  slipped  his  arms  through  each  trouser 
leg  and  again  hit  the  trail,  I  keeping  in  front 
and  Frenchy  bringing  up  the  rear  at  my 
heels. 

Several  times  I  let  pine  branches  slip 
(accidently)  through  my  hands  and  im- 
mediately there  would  be  a  swish  and  I'd 
glance  around  and  find  that  these  balsam 
scented  boughs  had  caught  my  savage  just 
below  the  belt.  For  a  time  he  took  this  as 
a  matter  of  course.  But  when  I  accidently 
let  swish  a  small  wire  maple  branch,  and  it 
really  had  more  spring  in  it  than  I  thought, 


I  looked  around  and  thought  Frenchy  was 
off  entirely. 

Frenchy  now  took  the  lead  while  I  fol- 
lowed along  at  a  respectable  distance  behind. 

I  had  smiled  silently  while  in  the  lead,  but 
now7  that  we  had  changed  positions  the 
situation  took  on  a  different  aspect  altogether 
and  I  laughed  outright.  My  mind  reverted 
to  the  cave  men  and  the  time  when  wild 
Indians  roamed  at  ease  clad  and  clothed 
in  the  garb  in  which  they  were  born. 

But  just  the  same  we  were  making  very 
good  time.  True,  we  were  compelled  to  rest 
occasionally. 

In  the  shade  under  some  giant  hemlock 
we  would  free  ourselves  of  our  burdens  and 
while  I  sat  quietly  down  Frenchy  was  more 
particular  about  a  seat.  He  generally  hunted 
around  until  he  found  a  nice  soft  mossy 
spot.  And  failing  to  find  a  natural  cushion  he 
simply  stood  and  pondered. 

I  can't  remember  seeing  anyone  so  par- 
ticular about  a  seat  as  that  Frenchman, 
and  this  in  the  mountains  where  one  should 
not  expect  too  much. 

But  the  climax  came  about  6  p.m.  Never 
before  had  wre  known  any  of  the  fair  sex  to 
venture  so  far  on  this  particular  trail. 

But  it  is  the  unexpected  that  happens, 
for  just  as  we  were  rounding  a  bend  in  the 
trail  and  within  fifty  yards  of  the  spot  where 
we  intended  camping  for  the  night,  the 
sound  of  feminine  voices  was  heard  and  I 
made  out  suppressed  laughter  alongside  the 
sparkling  stream  just  ahead. 

Frenchy  still  in  front,  took  two  leaps  to 
one  side  and  disappeared  in  the  bush.  Talk 
about  a  vanishing  white-tail  buck! 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  he  had 
changed  from  the  garb  of  Adam  before  the 
fall  to  a  more  civilized  garb  which  included 
trousers. 

Alongside  the  bubbling  brook  two  blush- 
ing maidens  and  their  sweethearts — who  were 
taking  a  premature  honeymoon — bade  us 
good  afternoon  and  wished  us  luck  on  the 
trip,  while  Frenchy  hurried  past  and  with 
a  few  words  in  broken  English  shouted, 
"Au  revoir,"  declaring  to  me  that  we  could 
find  a  better  campsite  farther  on,  and  we  did. 

So  all  is  well  that  ends  well. 

Now  then  ycm  have  it  for  what  it  is  worth, 
and  it  is  worth  considerable  if  you  can  carry 
it  out  and  stand  the  strain. 

Try  it  on  your  nextjshoulder  packing  trip. 


THE  POLLUTION  OF  OUR  WATERS 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


I HAVE  long  thought  of  writing 
an  article  on  the  pollution  of  our 
waters  and  acting  upon  this  im- 
pulse I  set  down  the  heading  and 
then,  out  of  curiosity,  picked  up  the 
Report  of  the  Ontario  Fish  and  Game 
Commission.  Entirely  by  luck  I 
came  across  the  report  of  Overseer 
Arthur  Corsant  of  Middlesex  County, 
Ontario,  stationed  I  understand  at 
Masonville.  This  report  reads  in 
part:  "Fishing  was  very  fair  for  a 
part  of  the  season,  but  on  August  12th 
there  was  a  slaughter  of  fish  for  many 
miles  west  of  the  City  of  London." 
Mr.  Corsant  does  not  think  there  was 
one  fish  left  alive  in  the  river  for 
twelve  miles  west  of  London.  The 
water  seemed  to  be  polluted  with 
some  strong  drug  or  acid,for  it  turned 
a  black  colour."  The  trouble  might 
arise  from  a  number  of  sources,  one 
of  which  is  the  sewer  from  the  city 
which  empties  into  the  river." 

Let  us  take  the  above  as  a  sort  of 
text,  a  keynote  to  this  article, 
namely:  the  polluting  of  our  uni- 
versal waters.  Canada  has  not  es- 
caped by  any  matter  of  means  and 
dating  from  now  on  the  waters  of 
Canada  stand  liable  to  be  polluted 
more  and  more,  until,  unless  strictly 
attended  to,  these  northern  waters 
will  be  sinks  of  iniquity  like  those  that 
are  found  in  the  States.    If  I  call 


some  of  the  waters  of  the  United 
States  sinks  of  iniquity  I  mean  it. 
I  mean  by  that  that  they  are  so  in- 
conceivably polluted,  so  steeped  with 
injurious  ingredients,  so  full  of  ruin- 
ous acids,  coal,  tar,  gas,  dye-drip,  oil, 
sewer  refuse,  etc.^as  to  render  them 
unfit  for  either  drinking  or 
bathing. 

The  States  have  polluted  waters  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands.  I  know 
one  deep  water  lake  in  a  certain  State 
and  this  lake  happens  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  a  big  northern  city.  Mil- 
lions of  fish  of  all  sort,  are  in  this  lake, 
among  them  the  largest  sunfish  and 
strawberry  bass  I  have  ever  seen  in 
the  north.  This  last  spring  thou- 
sands of  fish  floated  up  on  shore  dead. 
This  was  caused  by  oiling  the  roads; 
the  oil  is  thought  to  have  found  its 
way  in  great  quantities  into  the  lake. 
The  fish  cannot  stand  this  harmful 
influence  and  the  result  was  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  splendid  fish 
gave  up  their  lives.  But  lately  an 
investigation  was  conducted,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  drain  pipes  from 
all  the  toilets  adjacent  to  the  large 
summer  pavilion  went  into  the  lake. 
Not  very  much  of  a  discovery  per- 
haps but  one  that  causes  one's  hair 
to  rise  on  his  head  considering  that 
thousands  swim  in  that  water  and 
catch  fish  in  and  around  those  very 
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pipes.    But  epidemics  among  the  fish 
are  nevertheless  a  queer  thing. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning.  There 
is  no  more  important  proposition  than 
this  for  looking  into  and  carefully 
studying.  There  exists  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  but  that  few  of  the  people 
understand  just  how  harmful  pollu- 
tion of  the  waters  happens  to  be.  If 
the  outdoor  element,  the  anglers,  etc., 
were  aware  of  conditions  in  full  they 
would  not  stop  till  conditions  were 
attended  to.  We  do  not  conserve 
fish  and  game  for  the  reason  that  we 
feel  we  are  selfishly  and  hoggishly 
going  to  get  so  much  more  out  of  the 
waters  and  the  fields  than  previously. 
We  protect  and  conserve  because  we 
feel  it  is  a  duty  of  the  community;  an 
act  that  we  feel  is  sacred  in  keeping 
Nature  beautiful  and  productive,  for 
the  benefit,  not  alone  of  those  living 
to-day  but  for  those  that  are  coming  in 
the  future.  If  this  dictum  were  not 
true;  if  the  people  in  general  did  not 
hold  this  view  we  would  leave  nothing 
behind  us  but  barrenness  and  desola- 
tion. 

Water  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
element  in  this  world.  Without  wat- 
er no  living  thing  would  be;  we  are 
composed  almost  entirely  of  water. 
In  the  beginning  of  things  we  were 
derived  from  fishes,  or  to  be  more 
clear,  we  were  fishes;  but  we  were 
lung  fishes.  Taking  the  words  of 
Jordan,  "some  of  the  fishes  of  the 
sea  had  besides  the  gills  a  sac  in  the 
throat  above  the  stomach  in  which 
they  could  stow  away  air  which  they 
took  from  the  atmosphere  itself.  This 
served  them  in  good  stead  when  they 
were  in  crowded  places,  in  which  the 
air  dissolved  in  the  water  would  fail 
them.  And  those  which  were  so  pro- 
vided used  to  venture  farther  and 
farther  out  of  the  water,  pushing  their 
way  heavily  on  the  ground.  And 
those  which  could  put  forth  most 
effort  survived,  until  at  last  their 
descendents  were  able  to  maintain 
themselves  on  the  land  together. 
These  gave  rise  to  the  races  of  rep- 
tiles and  birds  and  mammals,  the 
ancestors  of  all  the  land  beasts  that 
you  know,  as  well  as  men  and  women, 
and  all  the  monkey  people."  Thus 
our  natural  love  for  pure  water,  and 
for  fishes  has  a  foundation  that  is  in- 


deed comprehensive  to  say  the  least. 
We  have  for  water  an  inborn  desire 
and  love. 

Pure  water  is  to  the  eye  and  the 
body  beyond  compare.  It  is  a  lux- 
ury; the  earth's  best.  Trout,  brook 
trout,  live  only  in  the  purest  of  water, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  water  trout 
live  in  is  at  all  times  fit  to  drink. 
Most  fish  live  in  pure  water,  and  de- 
mand it  or  die.  Impure  water  pour- 
ing down  upon  them  kills  them  short- 
ly; they  never  live  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  its  impurity,  to  live  and 
propagate  in  it.  Only  the  coarsest 
of  fish,  the  most  lacking  in  food- 
values  are  found  in  the  muddy,  pol- 
luted, impure  waters.  The  more 
clear,  the  more  clean  the  water  is  the 
higher  in  organization  is  the  fish 
living  in  it,  and  that  is  the  reason 
the  brook  trout  (Salvelinus  fontin- 
alis)  leads  over  all! 

When  a  country  is  wild  as  this 
country  has  been  wild  and  is  yet  in 
places,  everything  is  in  its  place  cor- 
rect and  up  to  the  standard.  True, 
Nature  though  outwardly  calm,  com- 
placent and  beautiful  to  look  upon 
may  be  cold,  practical,  and  deadly, 
operated  on  a  system  of  survival  of 
the  fittest,  the  weaker  making  food 
for  the  stronger,  but  for  all  that  her 
numbers  are  always  well  kept  up; 
there  is  no  decrease;  there  are  no 
ravages  that  she  cannot  well  repair. 
In  a  wild  state  in  Nature  we  find  the 
streams  are  always  high  and  in  the 
hottest  of  seasons  we  find  that  they 
do  not  dry  out  or  lower  in  volume. 
The  cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  hunt 
for.     Vegetation,  trees,  over-decking 
foliage  at  the  stream  edges  preserve 
the  precious  moisture,  preventing  the 
hot  sun  from  getting  in  and  absorbing 
it.    The  smaller  the  stream  the  better 
the  vegetation  and  upper  roof  of 
foliage.  Thousands  of  smaller  streams 
feed  large  streams.    As  long  as  the 
small  streams  do  not  dry  out  but 
feed  the  large  streams  in  full  pro- 
portion so  long  the  streams  are  at 
their  best — as  we  witness  where 
things  are  wild.    But  this  is  not  true 
with  the  coming  of  so-called  civiliza- 
tion, destructive  lumbering  and  farm- 
ing on  a  universal  scale.    What  hap- 
pens?   The  trees  that  conserve  the 
moisture  are  cut  down.    The  bushes 
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along  the  small  streams  are  eventually 
removed;  the  land  is  cleared.  The 
little  rivulets  that  previously  fed  the 
small  streams  are  now  absorbed  in 
the  open  fields.  The  smaller  streams 
also  brushed  along  therefore  dwindle; 
and  as  the  small  streams  dwindle  so 
also  dwindles  the  large  stream — a 
condition  we  note  so  often  to-day. 
As  the  sun  more  and  more  gets  at  the 
waters  they  warm  out.  This  warming 
out  process  is  death  to  the  brook 
trout.  They  cannot  stand  it,  and 
they  hunt  the  most  secluded  pools 
for  relief.  In  the  west  the  trout  seek 
the  coldest  spots  in  the  mountains  as 
the  stream  below  is  sucked  up  by  the 
sun  and  made  lukewarm.  As  streams 
dwindle  the  fishermen  have  easier 
access  to  the  pools.  There  are  places 
in  rivers  when  the  hot  weather  of 
summer  is  on  where  the  fish  gather 
in  numbers.*  The  criminal  human 
would  not  hesitate  to  drop  dynamite 
into  a  crowded  pool,  thus  killing  all 
contained  in  it. 

So  much  for  the  declining  of  the 
streams.  Not  only  is  this  working 
utterly  against  the  welfare  and  pre- 
servation of  the  fish  but  the  people 
must  pollute  those  waters  as  well. 
In  this  respect  the  lumberman  has 
been  the  most  criminal,  the  most 
utterly  lawless,  overriding  individual 
put  upon  this  earth.  If  we  had  all 
the  fish  that  have  been  killed  by  saw- 
dust put  in  a  pile  it  would  easily  cover 
a  small  European  country  to  a  height 
of  ten  miles  or  more.  You  think  this 
estimate  big.  Let  me  make  another 
estimate  to  show  how  destructive  the 
lumberman  has  been.  Enough  lum- 
ber has  been  utterly,  needlessly,  crim- 
inally wasted  since  the  beginning  of 
the  business  in  this  country  to  build 
a  house  for  all  the  people  of  the  world, 
and  then  have  enough  on  hand  for 
more.  Sounds  exaggerated,  doesn't 
it?  One  of  the  millions  of  trees  that 
are  now  lying  to  rot  in  Washington 
would  easily  make  ten  houses  (not 
Capitol  buildings  of  course)  but  small 
houses.  And  there  are  some  trees 
that  would  go  ten  times  or  even  more 
over  that.  You  can  walk  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  over  the  hulks  of  fallen 
timber  without  setting  foot  to  ground. 
Does  that  sound  exaggerated?  I 
hardly  need  to  prove  it.    The  work 


of  the  destructive  lumbermen  of  for- 
mer years  is  a  well  established  fact. 
To-day  they  are  more  conservative 
but  not  as  yet  to  a  sufficient  extent. 
They  still  persist  in  running  their 
sawdust  into  the  precious  rivers.  Now 
no  fish  can  long  survive  the  inroads 
caused  by  sawdust  that  is  poured  into 
the  running  waters.  It  has  been 
proved  that  sawdust  has  a  tendency 
to  form  a  fungus  growth  on  the  fish, 
ending  ultimately  in  their  death. 
The  sawdust  is  the  means  of  killing 
the  spawn,  for  settling  upon  it  thickly, 
or  scantly,  fungus  growths  are  form- 
ed over  all.  Sawdust  in  the  streams 
is  destructive  in  not  only  killing  adult 
fish  but  in  wiping  out  also  the  fry, 
fingerlings  and  spawn  by  the  millions. 
Sawdust  should  not  be  turned  into 
the  rivers  and  streams.  Here  are 
the  words  of  Charles  Bradford  along 
these  lines: 

"The  railroads  cut  down  the  peo- 
ple's trees  to  make  ties,  and  they  burn 
the  old  ties  instead  of  consuming 
them  for  steam  power  or  giving  them 
back  to  the  people  for  fuel  or  fence 
posts,  etc.  The  mill  owner  burns  or 
turns  the  sawdust  loose  in  the  rivers, 
doing  the  same  with  the  slabs;  in- 
stead of  burying  the  sawdust  and 
allowing  it  to  turn  into  loam  that 
would  enrich  the  soil  and  thereby 
propagate  vegetable  food  matter  and 
the  very  tree-life  the  mill-man  wastes. 
He  is  not  destroying  the  material  on 
hand  but  he  is  doing  his  best  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  future  material." 
Bradford  also  comments  in  regard  to 
the  pollution  of  streams: 

"Hundreds  of  offenders  are  empty- 
ing the  poisonous  refuse  of  their  mills 
in  the  mighty  Hudson  River  of  New 
York  State  and  there  is  rarely  an 
arrest  though  a  clause  in  the  New 
York  State  Game  Laws  reads:  'No 
dye-stuffs,  coal,  tar,  refuse  from  a  gas- 
house,  cheese  factory,  creamery,  con- 
densery  or  canning  factory;  sawdust, 
shavings,  tanbark,  lime  or  other  de- 
leterious or  poisonous  substance  shall 
be  thrown  or  allowed  to  run  into  any 
waters,  either  private  or  public,  in 
quantities  injurious  to  fish  life  in- 
habiting the  same,  or  injurious  to  the 
propagation  of  fish  therein.'  There 
used  to  be  excellent  fishing  along  the 
Hudson  all  the  way  from  Albany  down 
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to  New  York  City,  but  it  is  now  only 
an  immense  cesspool  of  foul  gas,  waste 
acid,  sewerage  and  dye  drip.  A  few 
germ-laden  eel  and  tom-cod  are  now 
occasionally  caught  by  the  boy  hand- 
liner,  where  a  few  years  ago  anglers 
enjoyed  the  best  of  fishing  for  striped 
bass,  etc.,  and  the  net  fishermen  filled 
their  yawls  with  shad.  The  great 
East  River  of  New  York,  once  the 
favorite  water  of  thousands  of  anglers 
is  also  now  the  cesspool  of  the  gas 
men  and  acid  maker.  But  the  Hud- 
son River  and  the  East  River  are  only 
two  of  the  ruined  waters  upon  this 
continent  that  are  becoming  more 
in  evidence  every  succeeding  year, 
north,  east,  west  and  south.  Thou- 
sands of  waters — fresh  streams,  ponds 
and  lakes  of  the  upland,  as  well  as 
salty  floods — are  in  the  path  of  the 
poisoner  and  the  offense  is  growing 
stronger  every  day,  everywhere." 

Canada  is  yet  more  or  less  of  a 
wilderness;  the  southern  portions  of 
the  country  are  settled,  it  is  true,  but 
the  far  north  will  not,  for  a  time  at 
least,  be  tapped  and  destroyed  in  the 
respect  that  waters  will  be  filled  with 
acids,  coal  tar,  etc.,  as  will  be  the  case 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  coun- 
try. The  outpourings  from  the  cities 
of  Southern  Canada  will  destroy  these 
rivers  unless  prompt  action  is  taken. 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  northern  rivers 
some  manufacturing  concerns  will 
surely  establish  along  their  banks 
sometime,  and  they  will  adopt  the 
usual  method  of  getting  rid  of  their 
refuse,  namely:  by  draining  it  into 
the  convenient  rivers.  We  have  the 
report  of  the  overseer  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article  as  just  an 
instance  of  what  outpourings  from 
sewers  can  do.  Here  it  is  set  down 
that  the  waters  turned  black  and  he 
estimated  that  not  one  fish  in  the 
river  lived  after  that  criminal  dis- 
charge. Can  anything  be  more  des- 
tructive than  this?  Should  not  sports- 
men be  on  their  guard,  that  such 
offenders  are  speedily  brought  to 
justice,  for  poisoning  the  waters  is  a 
criminal  offense.  The  gross  presence 
of  a  polluted  river  in  a  land  is  a  sign 
of  carelessness,  and  should  be  pro- 
tested against.  Not  a  brook  oj  stream 
or  river  should  contain  such  danger- 
ous discharges  that  fish  cannot  live 


in  it  and  there  is  no  hope  in  properly 
conserving  a  fish  supply  and  planting 
new  fish  in  our  waters  without  first 
taking  away  this  crime  of  civilization. 
Concerted  action  is  necessary.  An 
offense  of  this  sort  should  be  followed 
up  by  united  protest.  A  leader  is 
needed  and  then  the  rest  will  readily 
come  to  help. 

If  Canada  is  young  as  yet  in  stream 
pollution  it  is  far  from  being  free  from 
it.  Canada  knows  as  well  as  any 
State  the  inroads  of  the  lumbermen 
with  their  sawdust,  poured  away  into 
the  streams.  This  should  be  done 
away  with  in  every  instance.  No 
mill,  big  or  small  should  be  allowed 
to  discharge  sawdust  into  the  rivers 
to  kill  the  fish — spawn,  fry,  finger- 
lings  and  even  adult  fish.  Let  Can- 
adians look  at  the  waters  of  some  of 
the  States  to  the  South,  for  example, 
and  then  draw  their  own  conclusions. 
There  is  a  man  in  Pennsylvania  who 
writes  of  having  lived  along  and  fished 
along  the  Clarion  River  of  that  State. 
Thirty  years  ago  it  was  alive  with  all 
sorts  of  fish.  He  comments  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  Clarion  River  at  that  time 
was  as  clear  as  any  spring  run  and 
many  times  during  the  month  of 
June  I  have  walked  along  its  banks 
when  one  could  see  every  stone,  or 
other  object  in  the  bottom,  and  later 
in  the  season  I  have  seen  it  so  clear 
that  one  could  see  through  ten  and 
twelve  feet  of  water,  and  plainly  mark 
out  the  bottom.  One  year  ago  I  had 
occasion  to  be  on  the  same  stream 
and — what  a  change,  the  water  look- 
ed like  black  paint,  was  thick  with 
poison  and  emitted  an  odor  that 
superceded,  for  stench,  any  pool  of 
stagnant  water  I  ever  saw.  This 
tells  the  whole  story:  fish  simply  can- 
not live  in  such  water.  Polluted  as 
it  is,  from  the  factories  and  the  mills, 
the  water  is  thick  and  forms  a  white 
foam  where  once  were  silvery  ripples. 
Fish  come  up  the  Allegheny  in  the 
spring,  it  is  said,  but  after  the  flow  of 
the  spring  floods  they  die  and  are 
found  along  the  stream  covered  with  a 
substance  closely  resembling  mould. 
This  forms  on  them  before  they  die. 
Much  has  been  said,  but  very  little 
done,  that  is  of  practical  benefit.  The 
very  existence  of  mountain  streams 
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in  that  condition  is  a  blot  in  the  book 
of  justice.  Certainly  no  citizen  can 
feel  proud  of  them  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  most  citizens  detest  the 
conditions  of  these  waters.  Most  of 
the  waters  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
are  so  foul  that  the  offensive  odor  is 
noticed  even  before  one  gets  within 
sight  of  them!" 

Yet  the  above  is  only  one  of  the 
many  examples  of  the  nameless  un- 
scrupulousness  of  criminal  manu- 
facturers, and  others  who  use  the 
rivers  of  the  country  as  a  detestable 
open  sewer  wherein  to  eliminate  their 
deadly  poisons;  and  not  a  hand  is 
laid  on  them  to  correct  the  offense. 
Canada  should  take  a  lesson  from  ex- 
amples such  as  the  above.  Canada 
ranks  very  high  indeed  as  the  great 
pleasure-ground  of  this  continent. 
People  in  the  future  will  flock  across 
her  borders  in  great  numbers.  To 
keep  the  vast  natural  resources  at 
their  old  standard  of  beauty  care 
must  be  taken  before  it  is  too  late. 
Habits  are  best  corrected  when  they 
are  in  their  infancy  and  so  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  waters  in  Canada  should 
receive  early  and  vigorous  attention 
by  all.  Along  with  the  establishment 
of  national  preserves,  the  national 
safe-guarding  of  the  valuable  timber 
supply,  the  increasing  care  of  game 
of  all  sorts  and  the  stocking  of  the 
waters  so  must  pollution  of  the  waters 
be  given  the  most  exacting  attention. 
But  is  this  the  case?  It  is  easily 
proven  that  offenders  generally  get 
away  with  it  through  I  cannot  see 
in  just  what  way  this  is  done. 

Sportsmen  and  anglers  generally 
should  get  together  on  this  matter, 
for  there  is  not  an  outdoor  man  who 
does  not  want  to  see  the  streams  of 
his  country  run  clean  and  bright 
and  health-imparting.  It  is  a  great 
credit  to  a  country  to  be  able  to  show 
such  conditions,  and  means  that  care- 
lessness has  been  overruled  and  a 
general  awakening  as  to  the  immense 
value  of  tree,  earth  and  water  has 
taken  place. 

Strangely  enough  pollution  of  wa- 
ters is  not  alone  confined  to  the  usual 
habitat  of  Man.  Yearly  campers  in 
the  wild  places  pollute  the  waters  at 
their  source  and  people  on  the  lower 
stretches  of  the  stream  are  infected 


upon  partaking  of  it.  There  is  much 
wisdom  in  the  following  remarks  by 
a  well-known  doctor  who  thus  com- 
ments: 

"Some  of  the  worst  epidemics  of 
typhoid  fever  have  been  in  mountain 
towns  where  the  people  drink  the 
clear  water  of  some  tumbling  moun- 
tain stream.  No  doubt  the  thought 
of  the  city  fathers  is  that  water  that 
is  so  limpid  and  so  filled  with  air  by 
falls  and  rapids  cannot  be  impure. 

"Whenever  it  has  been  possible 
to  run  down  the  source  of  infection 
it  has  been  found  that  some  group 
of  people  has  been  polluting  the 
stream,  thinking  they  were  doing  no 
harm  because  "running  water  purifies 
itself:9 

"Every  year  a  certain  number  of 
campers  come  back  to  their  homes 
suffering  from  typhoid  fever.  In! 
many  instances  it  has  been  found  that 
the  unfortunates  had  camped  on  the 
bank  of  some  beautiful  mountain 
stream.  The  water  in  this  stream 
was  so  cold  and  clear  that  the  campers 
had  no  hesitation  in  drinking  it  freely. 
Oftimes  a  mile  or  so  up  the  stream 
another  party  of  campers  stopping 
on  the  banks  of  the  stream  were 
polluting  directly  or  indirectly  by 
polluting  its  banks. 

"Among  the  campers  who  take  to 
the  mountains  are  many  typhoid 
convalescents  and  carriers.  When 
such  pollute  a  stream  there  is  a  fair 
chance  that  typhoid  will  develop, 
for  the  rapid  flow  of  a  mountain 
stream  carries  the  bacilli  to  down 
stream  consumers  before  there  has 
been  time  for  purification. 

"The  California  state  board  of 
health  is  placarding  the  mountains 
of  that  state  with  these  signs: 

Leave  your  camp  as  you  would 
like  to  find  it.  Burn  or  bury  all 
refuse.  Keep  the  pleasure  grounds 
of  America  clean. 

DANGER.  Do  not  drink  this 
water  without  boiling  it. 

Pollution  of  streams  is  un- 
lawful. 

Violation  of  the  sanitation 
laws  is  a  misdemeanor  punish- 
able by  fine  or  imprisonment. 
Within  the  national  forests  the 
United  States  forest  service  aids  the 
state  in  the  enforcement  of  these 
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laws.  All  persons  on  the  national 
forests  are  warned  to  commit  no 
nuisance  whereby  a  stream  may  be 
defiled. 

Burn  or  bury  all  camp  refuse. 

Keep  your  own  camp  clean  and 

report  all  violations  of  the  law 

to  the  forest  ranger. 

The  California  state  board  also  calls 
attention  to  the  soda  fountains  as  a 
means  of  spreading  contagion  in  sum- 
mer resorts.  The  law  requires  that 
glasses  shall  be  washed  in  hot  water 
after  service  to  each  customer.  It 
also  requires  that  soda  stands  be 
kept  clean  and  free  from  flies. 

Possibly  some  contagion  is  spread 
by  swimming  tanks.  The  water  in 
such  tanks  should  be  chlorinated. 

The  California  board,  while  very 
polite,  adds  that  those  who  will  not 
obey  the  law  when  asked  will  be  pun- 
ished for  their  disobedience.  In  addi- 
tion they  engage  in  prophecy: 

"Before  long  an  economic  signifi- 
cance will  be  attached  to  sanitation 
in  the  mountains  and  it  will  be  of  such 
magnitude  that  there  will  be  no  at- 
traction of  summer  visitors  to  untidy 
or  unsightly  premises  or  to  regions 
where  the  streams  are  reputed  as 
unsafe.  Therefore,  it  will  be  well 
for  those  who  commercialize  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  mountains  to  set 
an  example  in  these  matters." 

In  the  main,  however,  it  is  the  rich 
man  that  pollutes  the  waters.  Hav- 
ing refuse  to  do  away  with  he  chooses 
the  river  or  some  likely  stream  that 
carries  it  away  without  any  trouble 
to  himself  and  not  a  cent  of  cost; 
whereas,  if  he  were  obliged  to  destroy 
this  upon  the  land  the  cost  would  be 
considerable.  And  since  profits  must 
be  piled  up  though  humanity  shrivel 
and  die,  and  though  all  of  Nature's 
wonders  be  made  abhorrent,  detest- 
able, and  odious  still  in  their  eyes 
nothing  matters  but  their  gains  and 
their  selfish  accumulations. 

No  one  has  better  stated  conditions 
as  they  are  at  the  present  day  than 
Mr.  Charles  Bradford,  the  well-known 
author  of  "The  Determined  Angler" 
and  the  "Wildfowlers,"  who  has  for 
years  agitated  for  the  preservation  of 
our  fishes  and  the  waters  of  this  con- 
tinent, which  are  being  used  so  reck- 
«   lessly,  and  so  indiscriminately  by 


factory  owners,  manufacturers,  and 
others  whose  ways  and  means  of 
desecration   are   legion.    He  com- 
ments : 

"An  estimable  woman  in  public 
life  is  loudly  preaching  against  the 
chase,  (hunting),  and  at  the  same 
time  is  drawing  dividends  that  pro- 
vide her  with  the  means  to  indulge 
in  the  vulgarest  and  crudest  of  fash- 
ionable extravagances — that  of  array- 
ing herself  in  the  wool  of  unborn 
lamb,  furs  from  the  backs  of  the  fast- 
disappearing  quadrupeds,  and  fea- 
thers that  once  adorned  the  farmers' 
most  valuable  insect-destroying  song 
birds — these  mis-spent  dividends  be- 
ing derived  from  several  acid  fac- 
tories, a  gas-house,  a  power-plant, 
and  a  dye-works  that  have  not  only 
killed  off  the  trillions  of  fishes  in 
several  rivers,  but  destroyed  forever 
the  very  habitat  of  the  species. 

Another  of  this  sort  is  well  ex- 
emplified in  the  character  of  an  old 
gentleman  who  loudly  proclaims 
against  trout  fishing,  but  who  utterly 
ruins  nearly  eight  miles  of  trout 
water,  once  the  home  of  thousands 
of  lordly  fish,  by  permitting  his  mill 
hands  to  run  off  sawdust  in  the 
streams.  This  poor,  ignorant  soul 
objects  to  you  or  to  me  chivalrously 
taking  half  a  dozen  specimens  on  the 
fly — catching  the  cunning  trout  with 
an  imitation  of  the  living  thing  itself 
— while  he  mercilessly  slaughters  the 
entire  immediate  supply  and  prevents 
further  propagation  of  the  whole 
species  with  the  refuse  of  his  "forest- 
devastating,  money-making  machine. 
True,  the  Angler  like  all  fishermen, 
and  like  the  fishes  themselves  kills 
his  specimens,  but  this  killing  is 
ordained  by  Nature  herself — at  least 
it  has  better  grounds  for  excuse,  if 
excuse  it  needs,  than  that  tenfold 
more  destructive  killing  by  the  fishes 
that  not  only  slay  for  food,  but  actu- 
ally mutilate  millions  upon  millions 
of  their  kind  for  the  mere  play  afford- 
ed them  in  this  practice — and  though 
the  Angler  may  be  in  the  wrong  when 
he  humanely  dispatches  a  few^of  the 
batch  he  breeds,  he  is  not  as  hopeless 
as  the  wanton  fisher,  or  as  brutal  as 
the  unenlightened  "reformers,"  the 
so-called  humane  lady  with'the  fash- 
ionable furs  and  feathers  of  fast  dis- 
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appearing  species  she  never  turns  a 
hair  to  replenish  or  protect,  and  the 
old  gentleman  hypocrite  with  his 
murderous  sawmill!" 

Much  headway  is  being  made  upon 
this  continent  I  will  admit  in  the 
direction  of  game  preservation;  and 
wildfowl  protection.  In  the  States 
we  have  had  the  Federal  Migratory 
Bird  Law  introduced  and  since  its 
coming  into  force  it  has  been  found 
that  the  game  birds  have  not  only 
increased  but  they  have  increased  in 
numbers  up  to  and  above  fifty  per 
cent.  At  this  writing  (August  18th, 
1916)  I  am  notified  that  the  Treaty 
with  Canada  for  the  joint  protection 
of  the  migratory  waterfowl  is  in  the 


State  Department  of  Washington  an 
ere  this  goes  into  print  no  doub 
wonderful  things  may  have  happene 
in  more  closely  knitting  the  relation 
of  these  two  countries,  divided  as 
they  are  only  by  an  imaginary  border. 
Just  as  the  widest  of  consideration  has 
and  is  and  always  will  be  given  the 
protection  of  the  furred  and  feathered 
game  of  this  country  so  also  should 
consideration  be  given  the  fish  of 
this  continent  and  the  waters  they  live 
and  propagate  in.    I  hope  to  live  to 
see  the  time  when  there  will  not  be  a 
polluted  river  or  stream  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

Canada,  protect  your  waters  from 

pollution! 


PICKUPS  AND  REFLECTIONS 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


WHEN  all  things  are  said  and 
done  it  is  angling  that  counts; 
angling,  the  pastime  that  takes 
one  out  under  the  free,  open  blue 
skies  to  follow  the  rippling  waters  and 
there  pursue  a  sport  that  has  in  it  all 
the  elements  of  perfect  enjoyment. 
I  count  my  days  upon  the  stream  the 
most  perfect  ones  in  the  history  of  my 
recollection.  If  peace  of  mind  is  a 
valuable  thing;  if  it  is  an  enviable 
quality  in  the  midst  of  all  the  turmoil 
of  life,  then  I  count  this  a  pastime 
that  is  truly  akin  to  godliness.  To 
love  Nature  and  angle,  this  is  my 
theme.  I  believe  in  the  comfort  of 
the  sun,  glittering  like  silver  on  the 
waves  of  the  rapids.  I  count  it  music 
to  hear  the  thunder  of  many  falls;  and 
to  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  water  and 
cast  an  electric  line  and  a  fly  toward 
some  suspijpious  boulder  is  true  hap- 
piness. At  your  side  in  ghostly  form 
stands  that  bright  galaxy  of  anglers 
who  have  gone  before — from  Walton 
and  Cotton  upward  to  the  present  day 
for  it  is  an  age-old  and  honorable 
pastime. 

One  loves  to  angle — for  the  sheer 
pleasure  of  angling;  the  innate  witch- 
ery of  it.  No  day  on  the  stream  but 
leaves  its  beautiful  impression  upon 
the  mind.    And  is  it  not  wonderful 


how  the  memory  of  a  day  along 
stream  will  remain  in  one's  mind' 
You  sit  and  turn  the  embers  on  th< 
hearth-stone  of  a  winter  evening,  an< 
in  those  flames  you  picture  anew 
day  you  have  experienced.    Ah,  bul 
that  was  a  splendid  day.    The  pic- 
ture stands  out  as  never  before,  clej 
and  fragrant  with  recollection.  Hen 
is  one  bend  in  the  river;  here  is  an( 
ther  cool  curve,  with  the  woods  edt 
ing  down  to  those  waters  on  eithei 
banks.    All  then  is  silence  and  witl 
patience  and  reserve,  and  not  a  litth 
ingeniousness,  you  cast  a  fly  into 
likely  place.    Was  that  a  rainbow 
trout  that  took  the  fly?    Again  yoi 
live  over  the  battle  that  ensued,  an< 
remember  anew  how  you  stood  some 
fifteen  minutes  just  viewing  and  r< 
viewing  that  spotted  king.  Thei 
was  your  partner  too;   and  youi 
friends,  and  the  many  noonday  meal 
and  the  many  evenings  discussing  th( 
events  of  the  day.    Why;  it  all  see] 
as  though  it  were  to-day,  and  here 
is  full  six  months  in  the  past. 

Many  and  various  indeed  are  the 
intricacies  connected  with  the  art  oi 
angling,  and  of  luring  the  spotted 
beauties  from  the  bosom  of  the  eternal 
streams.  Many  too  the  paths  of  wis- 
dom to  follow,  and  many  the  realms 
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of  knowledge  to  delve  into  for  those 
bright  little  examples  of  research 
which  will  aid  us  in  appreciating  the 
fullness  of  the  pastime. 

Away  from  woe  and  care  and  worry 
and  gloom;  that  is  what  one  silvery 
glittering  trout  stream  will  assure  you. 
If  it  is  sentimental  to  orate  on  angling 
and  to  pursue  angling  in  its  seasons 
then  it  is  indeed  a  beautiful  sentimen- 
tality, with  a  foundation  of  nobility 
and  a  serenity  of  mind  at  its  horizon. 

It  is  not  so-called  civilization  that 
civilizes  us.  The  incongruous  civiliz- 
ation of  city  streets,  canyons  between 
the  buildings;  dust;  clatter;  sound 
above  sound,  and  smoke  and  cry  and 
distress — this  civilization  does  not 
lift  us  into  the  greater  regions  of  con- 
ception and  philosophy.  This  civil- 
ization degrades,  weakens  one  physi- 
cally and  dulls  one  mentally,  and 
makes  one  but  a  puppet,  an  inert 
pawn  in  the  closely-contested  game  of 
life.  Nature  uplifts,  strengthens,  and 
adds  new  impulses  where  the  old  ones 
have  died. 

He  who  angles  in  many  summer 
waters  and  always  dreams  to  return 
does  not  live  life  in  vain. 

He  finds  himself  pre-occupied  with 
new  endeavors  and  lives  in  the  sun- 
light of  an  anticipation  that  surrounds 
his  every  thought  and  action.  It  is 
good  that  it  should  be  thus.  We  need 
some  central  purpose  in  our  life,  above 
other  purposes,  wherein  we  can  re- 
juvenate and  enlarge,  broaden  and 
renew.  Nature,  the  getting  out  into 
the  open,  angling  along  many  streams, 
this  is  the  means.  To  say  that  we  are 
old  because  our  years  mount  up  a 
little  is  to  usher  in  decay.  That  man 
sixty  years  young  who  complains  that 
he  is  near  to  death's  door,  is  near  to 
death's  door,  because  he  has  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  is — and  an  awful  lot 
depends  upon  what  we  think.  As  we 
think  so  do  we  generally  do;  just  that 
we  are.  It  lies  within  us  to  grow  old 
youthfully  or  distressingly.  And  all 
true  and  tried  anglers  have  found  re- 
juvenating enjoyment  out  of  life. 
Even  so  Walton  sat  on  the  banks  of 
his  favorite  streams  and  philosophized 
— and  Walton  will  never  die.  Says 
Walton: 

"I'll  tell  you,  scholar,  that  when  I 
sat  last  on  this  primrose  bank  and 


looked  down  upon  these  meadows,  I 
thought  of  them  as  Charles  the  Em- 
peror of  the  City  of  Florence, — that 
they  were  too  pleasant  to  be  iooked 
upon,  but  only  on  holy  days!" 

Fish,  my  Brothers,  fish;  not  quan- 
tity but  for  peace  of  mind  and  joy  of 
heart.  Cut  a  willow  pole  and  go  to 
the  home  brook  and  angle  for  chubs 
if  for  nothing  else,  and  sit  on  the  banks 
in  the  face  of  the  Greater  Attainment! 

There  is  one  thing  belonging  to  the 
angler's  paraphernalia,  that,  as  a  rule, 
is  a  necessity,  and  that  is  a  good  and 
suitable  creel.  To  the  trout-fisher- 
man the  creel  is  a  'demand,  since 
most  angling  is  done  on  foot,  and  wad- 
ing the  streams  one  must  have  some 
handy  and  convenient  place  to  put 
the  fish  as  they  are  captured.  In  other 
forms  of  angling,  as  for  bass,  and  the 
various  pikes,  we  have  the  boat  where- 
in to  stow  them.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  in  trout  fishing.  We  must  keep 
the  trout  upon  our  person.  Much  of 
the  time  we  are  in  the  water,  some- 
times in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
we  cannot  go  ashore  to  leave  them  in 
some  secluded  place.  Obviously  the 
creel  is  the  thing,  and  so  it  has  always 
been  recognized  by  all  anglers  from 
the  times  of  Walton  upward  to  the 
present  day.  Because  many  of  the 
angling  fraternity  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  matter  I  have  taken  it  upon 
myself  here  to  say  some  words  on  the 
subject. 

In  the  first  place  one  should  get,  if 
possible,  a  good  creel.  There  are  many 
questionable  affairs  on  the  market, 
some  of  them  at  a  very  low  price,  but 
these  should  be  passed  by.  The  best 
creels  to  be  had  are  those  coming  from 
France,  and  these  are  made  by  the 
villagers  in  that  country  who  have  for 
hundreds  of  years  held  an  enviable 
reputation  as  the  best  creel  makers 
in  the  world.  French  willow  creels 
are  the  pass-word  for  beauty  of  re- 
liable construction  and  durability. 
Such  creels  will  last  and  give  the  very 
best  of  service.  But  since  the  War 
the  French  have  turned  out  a  very 
inconsiderate  amount  of  these,  and 
we  have  had  to  rely  upon  productions 
of  this  continent.  I  do  not  know  if 
the  French  production  will  increase 
this  year  or  not,  but  it  seems  to  me 
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that  we  ought  to  be  able,  (as  witness 
the  demand  for  them),  to  get  a  suit- 
able supply  for  next  summer.  French 
made  creels  are  now  very  scarce,  and 
naturally  the  prices  on  them  are  in- 
creasing. 

Prices  of  creels  range  all  the  way 
from  one  dollar  to  eight  dollars,  de- 
pending of  course  upon  the  make  and 
the  number  of  pounds  to  the  creel. 

And  now  in  the  matter  of  the  size 
of  creel  to  obtain;  I  wish  to  definitely 
acquaint  the  readers,  who  do  not 
know  about  this,  how  to  judge  a  creel 
and  what  size  to  obtain. 

In  the  beginning  of  things  I  pur- 
chased a  creel  after  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  well-known  angling  writer, 
and  he  stipulated  that  the  nine  pound 
creel  would  be  just  exactly  the  thing. 
So  right  off  I  sent  for  a  French  Willow 
creel,  of  nine  pounds  capacity  and  sat 
back  with  delight  to  wait  for  it.  It 
cost  I  believe  the  sum  of  one  dollar 
and  ninety  cents.  At  last  it  came,and 
by  the  looks  of  the  package  it  was  big 
enough  to  hold  fifteen  lake  trout. 
However  I  soon  discovered,  as  I  be- 
gan to  mine  for  it,  that  it  was  all  I 
could  do  to  find  it.  After  discarding 
some  ten  pounds  of  excelsior,  and  a 
like  amount  of  cardboard,  I  discovered 
my  creel.  I  had  to  look  twice  to  see 
it.  At  first  I  thought  they  had  made 
a  mistake  and  had  sent  me  a  watch- 
case.  In  doubt  I  took  it  to  a  sport- 
ing goods  man  and  he  said:  "Sure 
that's  a  nine  pound  creel!  But  I 
argued,  can  that  thing  contain  nine 
pounds?  If  that  creel  can  contain 
nine  pounds  then  the  Fairbanks  scales 
are  off.  Well  I  went  fishing  with  that 
thing,  and  the  appearance  I  cut  created 
so  much  amusement  that  I  almost 
lost  some  lifelong  friends  as  a  result. 
I  caught  one  rainbow  and  got  one 
fifth  of  his  tail  inside  the  creel.  The 
rest  I  tied  on  outside  the  creel. 

Since  then  I  have  had  it  in  for 
that  angling  writer  who  told  me  to  get 
a  nine  pound  creel.  Of  course  if  a 
fellow  is  out  to  get  fry  and  under- 
sized fingerlings,  perhaps  it  will  hold 
ten  of  them  but  never  any  trout 
worthy  the  name. 

Get  a  creel  large  enough  in  the  first 
place,  even  if  you  have  to  get  a  thirty- 
five  pound  one.  A  twenty  pound 
creel  is  not  a  bit  too  large  in  my 


opinion,  even  for  brook  trout  fishing 
because  a  person  always  likes  to  put 
in  ferns  and  moist  leaves,  wherein  to 
place  the  trout  to  keep  them  fresh. 
Never  go  under  twenty  pounds  for  a 
creel  is  my  advice.  And  if  you  angle 
in  waters  where  the  trout  run  large, 
as  in  the  Western  waters,  a  twenty- 
five  pound  creel  is  none  too  large. 

There  are  some  very  elegant  leather 
bound  creels  on  the  market,  and  if 
you  can  land  a  twenty  pound  capacity 
one  you  certainly  have  something  that 
you  can  be  proud  of.  Such  a  creel 
(though  it  might  cost  a  little  more), 
will  last  for  any  number  of  years. 
And  the  next  thing  that  you  need 
along  with  that  creel  is  a  combination 
harness  basket  strap.  This  has  a 
web  center  band  that  passes  over  the 
chest.  This  strap  is  of  course  almost 
indispensable. 

I  have  not  much  time  for  the  so- 
called  canvas  creels  though  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  they  are  in  use.  One  of 
the  best  features,  however,  of  the 
canvas  creel  is  that  it  is  collapsible 
and  may  be  folded  up  to  take  little  or 
no  room  in  your  outfit.  Where  you 
are  packing  along,  or  going  on  a  long 
canoe  trip  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
canvas  creel  has  its  good  points.  They 
are  rather  inexpensive  too.  A  canvas 
creel  with  straps  can  be  had  for  from 
seventy-five  cents  to  a  little  over  a 
dollar.  The  dollar  and  a  quarter 
canvas  creel  has  a  twenty-five  pound 
capacity. 

A  correspondent  in  the  States 
writes  and  asks  me  in  regard  to  the 
so-called  lamprey,  and  wants  to  know 
a  little  more  about  its  history;  that 
while  he  has  seen  many  of  the  order 
he  knows  little  or  nothing  about  it. 
A  number  of  questions  are  asked  and 
for  that  reason  to  answer  them  all  it 
seems  necessary  to  give  the  main  facts 
in  regard  to  the  life  of  this  queer 
creature  that  inhabits  our  waters. 

In  regard  to  the  lamprey  Charles 
Frederick  Holder  has  commented: 

A  fish  is  a  creature  whose 
arms  and  legs  are  developed  as  fins, 
having  cartilaginous  rays  spreading 
out  fan-like  to  form  an  oar  for  swim- 
ming. But  the  lamprey  has  no  trace 
of  arm  or  leg,  not  even  a  bone  or 
cartilage  hidden  under  the  skin.  And 
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its  ancestors  never  had  any  limbs  at 
all,  for  the  earliest  lamprey  embryo 
shows  no  traces  of  them.  If  the 
ancestors  ever  had  limbs,  the  des- 
cendents  would  never  quite  forget 
it.  Some  little  trace  would  be  kept 
by  the  clinging  force  of  heredity,  and 
at  some  time  or  another  this  rudiment 
would  appear.  And  the  lower  jaw, 
too,  for  that  is  really  another  pair 
of  limbs  joined  together  in  the  front — 
as  it  were,  a  pair  of  short  hands  clasp- 
ed together  and  never  unlocked.  But 
though  the  lampreys  have  no  limbs, 
and  no  jaws,  and  are  not  real  fishes 
anyhow,  they  do  not  know  the  dif- 
ference, and  come  up  the  brook  in  the 
spring,  rushing  up  the  rapids,  swirling 
about  in  the  eddies,  just  as  if  they 
were  real  fishes  and  owned  the  brook 
themselves.  They  are  long,  slender 
and  slippery,  shaped  like  eels,  without 
any  scales  and  with  only  a  little  fin, 
and  that  along  the  back  and  tail,  an 
outgrowth  from  the  vertebral  column. 
The  vertebral  column  itself  is  limp 
and  soft,  the  vertebrae  only  im- 
perfectly formed  and  made  of  soft 
cartilage.  In  front  the  lamprey 
seems  to  be  cut  off  short,  but  if  we 
look  carefully  we  see  that  the  body 
ends  in  a  rounpl  disk  of  a  mouth,  and 
that  this  disk  is  beset  by  rows  of 
sharp  teeth.  A  row  of  the  sharpest 
of  these  is  placed  on  the  tongue,  and 
two  of  these  are  above  the  gullet,  for 
the  tongue  to  scrape  against  them. 
And  the  rest  are  all  blunt  and  are 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
mouth,  which  has  no  lips,  or  jaws,  but 
is  surrounded  by*  a  belt  of  fringes. 
When  the  lamprey  is  hungry  he  puts 
his  mouth  against  the  side  of  some 
fish,  exhausts  the  water  between,  and 
then  the  pressure  of  the  outside  water 
holds  him  there  tightly.  When  this 
is  done,  the  fish  swims  away  and  the 
lamprey  rides  with  it,  giving  no 
thought  to  where  he  is  going,  but  all 
the  while  scraping  away  the  flesh  with 
his  rasplike  teeth.  When  he  has 
filed  off  enough  fish  flesh  and  sucked 
enough  fish  blood  to  satisfy  his  hunger 
he  lets  go,  and  goes  off  about  his 
business.  The  fish,  who  does  not 
know  what  hurt  him,  goes  off  to  get 
well  if  he  can.  Usually  he  can  not, 
for  the  water  of  the  brook  is  full  of  the 
germs j)f  little  toadstool-like  plants, 


and  these  fasten  themselves  on  the 
fish's  wounds  and  make  them  bigger 
and  bigger,  until  at  last  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  is  pierced  and  little 
creatures  of  many  kinds,  plant  and 
animal,  go  in  there  and  plunder  all 
this  fish's  internal  organs,  to  carry 
them  away,  atom  by  atom,  for  their 
own  purposes." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
lamprey  is  not  an  eel,  though  it  much 
resembles  an  eel  in  structure.  In  the 
waters  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
North  American  continent  these  crea- 
tures are  found,  listed  in  the  genera 
Ichthyomyzon  and  Lampetra.  Canada 
is  therefore  represented  by  these 
members  of  this  queerest  of  all  things 
that  inhabit  our  waters. 

David  Starr  Jordan  comments  in 
his  elaborate  work,  "Fishes"  that  the 
eggs  of  the  lamprey  "are  small  and  are 
usually  laid  in  brooks  away  from  the 
sea,  and  in  most  cases  the  adult  lam- 
prey dies  after  spawning." 

The  spawning  of  the  lampreys  is 
done  in  the  month  of  April,  though 
the  spawning  may  extend  up  till  June; 
they  are  then  found  in  many  of  the 
brooks  in  a  great  abundance,  both 
north  and  in  a  more  southern  portion 
of  the  north  temperate  zone.  Pro- 
fessor Surface,  in  treating  of  the 
lampreys  found  in  the  waters  of  New 
York  State  has  given  us  about  the 
most  excellent  bit  of  writing  on  the 
spawning  of  these  queer  creatures  ever 
put  out,  for  which  reason  portions  of 
his  narrative  are  here  set  down.  He 
says: 

"The  lampreys  now  turn  their 
heads  against  the  current  and  set  out 
on  their  long  journeys  to  the  sites  that 
are  favorable  for  spawning,  which 
here  may_be  from  two  to  eight  miles 
from  the  lake.  In  this  migration  they 
are  true  to  their  instincts  and  habits 
of  laziness  in  being  carried  about,  as 
they  make  use  of  any  available  object, 
such  as  a  fish,  boat,  etc.,  that  is  going 
in  their  direction,  fastening  to  it  with 
their  suctorial  mouths  and  being 
borne  along  at  their  ease.  During 
this  season  it  is  not  infrequent  that 
as  the  Cornell  crews  come  in  from 
practice  and  lift  their  shells  from  the 
water,  they  find  lampreys  clinging  to 
the  bottoms  of  the  boats,  sometimes 
as  many  as  fifty  at  one  time.  They 
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are  likely  to  crowd  up  all  streams 
flowing  into  the  lake,  inspecting  the 
bed  of  the  stream  as  they  go.  They 
do  not  stop  until  they  reach  favorable 
spawning  sites,  and  if  they  find  un- 
surmountable  obstacle^  in  their  way, 
such  as  vertical  falls  or  dams,  they 
turn  around  and  go  down  stream  until 
they  find  another,  up  which  they  go. 
This  is  proven  every  spring  by  the 
number  of  adult  lampreys  which  are 
seen  temporarily  in  Fall  Creek  and 
Cascadilla  Creek. 

"In  'running'  they  move  forward 
almost  entirely  at  night,  and  if  they 
do  not  reach  a  suitable  spawning  site 
by  daylight,  they  will  cling  to  roots 
or  stones  during  the  day  and  com- 
plete their  journey  the  next  night. 
This  has  been  proven  by  the  positive 
observation  of  individuals.  Of  the 
specimens  that  run  up  early  in  the 
season,  about  four-fifths  are  males. 
Thus  the  males  do  not  precede  the 
females,  because  we  have  found  the 
latter  sex  represented  in  the  stream 
as  early  in  the  season  as  the  former, 
but  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season 
the  number  of  males  certainly  greatly 
predominates.  This  proportion  of 
males^  gradually  decreases,  until  in 
the  middle  of  the  spawning  season  the 
sexes  are  about  equally  represented, 
and  toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  the  females  continue  to  come 
until  they,  in  turn,  show  the  greater 
numbers.  Thus  it  appears  very  evi- 
dent, in  general,  that  the  reproductive 
instinct  impels  the  most  of  the  males 
to  seek  the  spawning  grounds  before 
the  most  of  the  females  do. 

"Having  arrived  at  a  shoal  which 
seems  to  present  suitable  conditions 
for  a.  spawning  nest,  the  individual, 
(or  pair)  commences  at  once  to  move 
stones  with  its  mouth  from  the  center 
to  the  margin  of  an  area  one  or  two 
feet  in  diameter.  When  many  stones 
are  thus  placed,  especially  at  the 
upper  edge,  and  they  are  cleaned 
quite  free  of  sediment  and  algae,  both 
by  being  moved  and  by  being  fanned 
with  the  tail,  and  when  the  proper 
condition  of  sand  is  found  in  the 
bottom  of  the  basin  thus  formed,  it  is 
ready  to  be  used  as  a  spawning  bed 
or  nest.  A  great  many  nests  are 
commenced  and  deserted.  This  has 
been  left  as  a  mystery  in  publications 


on  the  subject,  but  we  are  well  con- 
vinced that  it  is  because  the  lampreys 
do  not  find  the  requisites  or  proper 
conditions  of  bottom  to  supply  all 
their  needs  and  fulfill  all  conditions 
for  ideal  sites." 

When  spawning  the  lamprey  at- 
taches itself  by  the  aid  of  its  mouth 
with  its  peculiar  suction  apparatus  to 
some  rock  or  log,  and  as  is  not  gener- 
ally said,  the  creature  dies  after  its  act 
of  pro-creation  is  completed.  Henry 
David  Thoreau,  one  of  the  greatest 
nature  writers  of  all  time  has  said: 
"It  is  thought  by  fishermen  that  they 
never  return,  but  waste  away,  and 
die,  clinging  to  rocks  and  stumps  of 
trees  for  an  indefinite  period,  a  tragic 
feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  river 
bottom  worthy  to  be  remembered 
with  Shakespeare's  description  of  the 
sea-floor." 

And,  says  Holder:  "When  the  young 
are  hatched  they  are  transparent  as 
jelly,  blind  and  toothless,  with  a 
mouth  that  seems  only  a  slit  down  the 
front  end  of  the  body.  These  little 
creatures  slip  down  the  brook  un- 
observed, and  hide  themselves  in  the 
grass  and  lily-pads  till  their  teeth  are 
grown  and  they  go  about  rasping  the 
bodies  of  their  betters,  grieving  the 
fishes  who  do  not  know  how  to  protect 
themselves." 

In  the  youthful  period  of  its  life 
the  lamprey  passes  through  a  com- 
plete metamorphosis,  when  they  are 
in  and  around  the  length  of  five  ±o  ten 
inches.  To  that  time  they  are  with- 
out, apparently,  any  eyes  at  all,  and 
without  a  mouth;  but  in  passing 
through  the  stage  of  metamorphosis 
the  eyes  become  noticeable  and  the 
mouth  and  the  teeth  come  into  view 
and  the  suctorial  apparatus  takes  on 
definite  shape.  The  young  lamprey 
gradually  works  upward,  attacking 
larger  and  larger  fishes.  In  line  with 
many  investigations  it  has  been  found 
that  the  hard-scaled  fishes  are  not  the 
main  sufferers,  but  rather  such  fishes 
with  softer  scales  are  the  losers.  The 
bullhead,  trout,  etc.,  are  eagerly 
sought  after.  Professor  H.  'A.  S. 
Savage  comments  that  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  bull-heads  taken  from 
Cayuga  Lake,  New  York,  for  the 
market,  have  been  wounded  and 
scarred  by  the  lampreys — this  because 
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the  bull-head  is  a  slow-moving  fish 
and  has  no  hard  scales  to  defend  itself 
from  the  inroads  of  this  parasite. 

'There  is  an  old  story  that  if  the 
Angler's  book  has  a  pattern  of  fly  in 
exact  imitation  of  the  real  fly  upon 
the  water  he  has  but  to  join  it  as  the 
stretcher  to  fill  his  creel.  Ogden  tells 
us  in  so  many  words:  "Give  not  the 
trout  an  exact  imitation  of  the  real 
fly  upon  the  water,  for  your  artificial 
fly  will  then  be  one  in  a  thousand. 
Something  startling  will  please  them 
better — loud  gold  body,  strange 
colored  wings — and  an  odd  fellow  may 
take  it  for  sport  if  nothing  else." 
While  this  is  a  good  bit  of  advice,  it 
does  not  seem  right  to  me  to  send  it 
forth  in  such  a  sweeping  manner.  The 
question  of  whether  we  should  imitate 
nature  in  general  in  fly  building  has 
long  been  in  vogue.  Some  say  we 
should  do  so,  and  others  that  it  does 
not  matter.  Both  are  correct — there 
are  times  when  we  should  copy  the 
living  flies,  and  times  when  we  should 
use  those  artificial  things  that  have 
no  resemblance  to  nature's  insects. 
I  have  come  upon  a  water  where  the 
trout  were  rising  to  the  small  Dusky 
Miller,  and  have,  by  putting  on  the 
artificial  fly  of  this  order,  taken  a 
dozen  beauties  in  good  play.  It  was 
because  I  arrived  just  in  time;  the 
trout  were  not  tired  of  their  course. 
Perhaps  twenty  minutes  later  they 
would  not  have  done  more  than  have 
eyed  my  cast.  In  that  case,  even 
if  the  water  were  covered  with  a 
species  of  the  real  fly,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  offered  them 
something  different.  Copy  nature 
if  the  fish  be  devouring — not  alone 
because  the  fly  is  on  the  water;  they 
may  be  tired  of  it.  Sometimes  there 
are  flies  being  taken  that  are  not  seen 
by  the  angler,  for  trout  can  snap  a  fly 
upon  the  wing.  Fly-fishing  is  not  an 
easy  pursuit.  It  is  real  science. 
Rules  are  good,  but  we  must  not  fail 
to  suit  the  rules  to  the  conditions. 
No;  you  are  not  supposed  to  use  the 
entire  list,  for  to-day  the  trout  may 
not  favor  over  two  or  three  of  them; 
to-morrow  he  may  take  six  of  them — 
all  different  from  those  he  may  show  a 
liking  for  to-day.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  an  angler  to  take  but  three  dozen 


Coachmen  and  Brown  and  Grey  Hack- 
le, for  the  Western  trout,  or  any  trout 
that  is  not  educated  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  trout  that  is  fished  for 
incessantly,  but*  I  should  like  to  make 
a  month's  trouting  trip  and  take  along 
only  three  kinds  of  flies,  even  if  I  had, 
dozens  of  each  of  the  three  and  if  my 
favorite  quaker  were  one  of  the  trio, 
no  matter  where  the  stream — East, 
West,  North  or  South!" 

Charles  Bradford. 

Like  everything  else,  and  in  every- 
thing else  no  definite  rule  can  be  laid 
down  to  follow  in  any  special  thing, 
and  to  say  that  the  exact  imitation 
of  an  insect  every  time  will  bring 
success  is  very  uncertain.  Now  I 
have  time  and  time  again  used  an 
exact  imitation  (as  much  so  as  pos- 
sible at  least),  of  certain  insects  that 
the  trout  feed  upon  and  I  have  had 
excellent  success  in  its  use.  Perhaps 
the  time  of  day  and  of  the  year  I  used 
them  had  much  to  do  with  this  suc- 
cess; nevertheless  I  have  had  success 
with  exact  imitations  of  certain  insects 
I  know  to  be  truly  trout  food. 

Now  just  what  do  I  mean  by  that? 

I  mean  for  instance  that  not  every 
insect  seen  along  the  streams  is  a 
really,  truly  trout  insect,  for  there 
are  an  awful  lot  of  insects  that  just 
"happen  along"  and  are  captured 
by  the  trout;  but  because  these  in- 
sects just  happen  to  be  at  the  stream 
is  no  sign  that  it  is  the  daily  food  of 
the  trout,  and  it  does  not  follow, 
therefore,  that  an  exact  imitation  of 
that  fly  would  prove  exceptionally 
killing.  Yet  that  is  what  Louis 
Rhead  would  have  us  believe.  He 
has  pictured  a  vast  number  of  flies 
he  has  found  along  the  streams,  a  new 
aggregation  for  each  month.  Two 
thirds  of  these  flies,  however,  cannot 
be  called  trout  food,  for  they  just 
Happened  to  be  found  around  the 
stream.  But  there  are  some  special 
flies  that  really  are  the  food  of  trout 
that  can  be  closely  imitated  and  being 
closely  imitated  can  be  used  most 
successfully  on  the  streams,  as  for 
instance  the  May  Fly.  If  you  have  a 
real  May  Fly  imitation,  I  make  so 
bold  as  to  say  that  it  cannot  be 
equalled  as  a  fly  to  be  used  in  the 
spring  season.  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  trying  out  specimens  of  all  of 
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Doctor  Gove's  flies,  and  his  Mayfly 
is  about  the  closest  approach  I  have 
yet  had  on  my  leader.  The  very  good 
catches  I  have  made  on  this  fly  but 
point  to  the  fact  that  if  a  fly-maker 
with  some  quarter  of  a  century  ex- 
perience behind  him  cannot  build  a 
fly  that  rivals  comparison  then  no- 
body can.  What  we  have  so  often 
confounded  for  exact  imitation  flies 
are  in  no  sense  of  the  word  exact 
imitations.  I  have  some  "exact  imi- 
tation" flies  and  they  are  so  unlike 
anything  that  lives,  flies  or  breathes 
that  they  are  absolutely  impossible. 
Here  is  one  of  these  English  flies.  In 
the  first  place  a  fly  to  be  an  exact 
imitation  must  have  a  detached  body 
that  craftily  curls  up  in  back — all  of 
which  is  natural.  Has  this  exact 
imitation  English  fly  a  detached  body 
or  a  body  at  all?  Most  emphatically 
it  has  not,  and  yet  we  are  told  that 
this  fly  is  the  height  attained  in  fly- 
making  perfection.  Well  I  will  wager 
a  bet  here  and  now  that  Doctor  Gove 
up  there  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  can 
out-tie  and  outclass  any  fly-maker 
today.  I  know  because  I  have  used 
these  flies  and  so  successfully  that  I 
will  use  this  style  hereafter  in  place 
of  the  standard  regulation  flies.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  for  me  beyond  pass- 
ing along  a  good  word,  which  is  my 
prime  duty  as  angling  editor  of  a  de- 
partment such  as  this.  In  a  recent 
communication  Dr.  Gove  tells  me 
that  he  has  decided  to  tie  a  number 
of  these  flies  for  anglers  who  would 
like  to  try  them  out  at  a  rate  of  ex- 
penditure that  is  pretty  reasonable. 
His  address  is  Lambertville,  Deer 
Island,  New  Brunswick.    The  point 


in  the  main  is  the  wing  material  on  the 
Gove  flies.  This  is  an  elaboration 
upon  the  findings  ana  inventions  of 
Keene  in  company  with  the  indus- 
trious Doctor.  True,  I  have  sub- 
mitted some  pointers.  The  result 
has  been  the  most  successful  Nova- 
tion so  far  in  fly-tying,  and  I  am  not 
afraid  to  fish  with  that  fly  against  any 
other  fly  in  the  country.  The  careful 
experiments  I  made  last  season  prove 
this.  True,  while  Dr.  Gove  ties  real 
exact  imitation  flies,  as,  after  the 
Mayfly,  the  general  flies  that  he  ties 
are  not  after  any  special  insect.  This 
is  unnecessary;  because  their  form, 
coloration  and  lifelikeness  is  an  instant 
success,  and  their  attractiveness  there- 
fore out  of  the  ordinary.  There  have 
been  put  on  the  market,  by  the  way, 
some  flies  that  are  called  nature  flies, 
but  these  can  in  no  way  compare  with 
the  beautiful  live  flies,  and  are  only 
clumsy  attempts  at  the  best. 

When  I  see  something  that  is  better 
than  something  that  has  been  in  use 
before  in  the  angling  field  I  always 
like  to  recommend  it.  That  is  what 
I  am  here  for,  and  so  I  pass  the  in- 
formation on  to  you  for  what  it  is 
worth.  There  is  no  theory  or  specu- 
lation about  it — that  the  Gove  flies 
are  the  best  on  the  market  to-day. 
It  is  a  well-condensed  fact.  My  last 
summer's  fishing  has  proven  this,  just 
as  I  have  had  it  proven  to  me  that  the 
Telerana  Nova  leaders  are  the  best 
on  the  market.  I  know  this,  and  I 
have  tried  all  sorts  and  brands. 

This  department  will  always  ad- 
vocate the  best  and  most  worthy 
things,  discarding  everything  that 
does  not,  by  use,  prove  itself  as  worthy. 
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Being  An  Interchange  oj  Epistles  B 
Harry  Gove  oj 

Lambertville,  Deer  Island,  N.B.,  Nov.  4th. 
Ill 

Robert  Page  Lincoln; 
Dear  Sir: — 

To  say  the  least  I  have  been  industriously 
and  patiently  looking  for  your  last  letter, 
the  receipt  of  which  I  now  acknowledge. 
You  need  not  be  surprised  that  I  shoulfl 
think  so  highly  of  your  articles  on  Fly-tying 
that  have  appeared  in  Rod  and  Gun,  and 
the  motive  that  inspired  them  and  made 
their  appearance  a  possibility.  As  you  are 
no  doubt  aware  I  do  not  use  a  vice  in  Fly- 
tying;  but  it  has  nevertheless  opened  a  way 
for  an  amateur  to  tie  a  fairly  decent  appear- 
ing fly.  As,  for  instance,  when 
our  earliest  ancestor  took  up  a  stone,  to  break 
the  marrow-bone  of  a  mastadon,  he  struck 
the  first  blow  at  the  integrity  of  the  human 
hand,  by  inventing  a  tool.  In  this  age  ma- 
chinery has  robbed  the  fingers  of  their  beauti- 
ful manipulation,  but  machinery  can  never 
equal,  for  beauty  of  workmanship,  or  artistic 
finish,  the  delicate  touch  of  the  fingers. 
The  man  who  cannot  tie  a  fly  on  a  Number 
12  hook,  without  the  aid  of  a  vice,  is  not  in 
my  humble  estimation  an  out  and  out  expert. 
There  are  no  half-way  measures  about  it. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  tie  a  really 
good  fly,  and  almost  as  impossible  to  instruct 
anyone  how  to  do  it  by  letter.  Pretty  much 
as  applies  to  poetry,  the  expert  Fly-tyer  is 
born,  not  made.  The  process  of  fly-tying  is 
an  Art,  and  those  who  become  successful  in 
this  craft  are  indeed  far  from  numerous,  and 
in  only  the  most  rare  cases  has  anything  like 
perfection  been  gained.  If  we  are  to  judge 
perfection  by  present-day  productions  of 
artificial  flies  then  indeed  do  we  suffer  a  cruel 
defeat  of  our  speculations  and  demands. 
Progress  in  fly-tying  has  been  practically  at 
a  dead-level  stand-still  for  lo  these  many 
years.  Anglers  have  been  content  to  use 
the  old  form  of  regulation  fly,  believing  that 
that  is  the  only  thing  worthy  of  attention,  and 
believing  also  that  that  is  the  closest  approach 
to  the  natural  that  can  be  had.  One  of  the 
foremost  reasons  why  I  admired  your  articles 
on  the  subject  of  fly- tying  in  Rod  and  Gun 
was  that  you  carried  your  students  to  the 
limit  of  what  language  would  express.  The 
helpfulness  of  this  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
Most  articles  on  fly-tying  have  been  put  out 
in  a  treacherous,  weighty,  indistinct  language 
that  only  the  inveterate  puzzler  could  fathom. 
Lucid  language  only  can  serve  to  acquaint 
the  beginner  with  fly-tying  forms.  Only  a 
few  are  able  to  persevere;  the  majority  give 
it  up  and  fall  back  on  the  flies,  purchasable 
in  the  stores.  And  perhaps 'it  is  as  well,  for 
the  average  fly-tyer  makes  many  blunders 
at  the  game  and  considerably  little  respect- 
able headway. 

For  the  reasons  mentioned  in  your  last  let- 
ter it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance 
that  an  angler  be  so  far  advanced  in  the  fly- 
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tying  Art  that  he  can  tie  a  fly  at  the  river- 
side, which,  if  not  absolutely  accurate  to 
form  and  the  various  attendant  details,  is 
sufficiently  accurate  to  imitate  an  insect 
upon  which  the  trout  are  feeding.  Now  this 
is  quite  a  difficult  matter,  and  judging  from 
the  ridiculous  efforts  made  in  this  direction 
the  most  that  one  can  say  of  them  is  that 
they  are  impossible,  in  every  degree  of  con- 
sistent reasoning  and  conception. 

Again,  there  are  quite  a  few  secrets  that 
no  professional  fly  dresser  will  impart  or  share 
with  the  general  public,  but  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  these  the  tying  of  an  artistic  fly  is 
subservient.  There  has  never  been  a  prac- 
tical treatise  on  the  subject  that  has  ever 
attempted  to  do  it,  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  they  did  not  know  these  secrets,  that 
is,  if  their  drawings  were  an  expression  of 
their  knowledge.  In  my  earlier  days  of  fly- 
tying  I  very  properly  got  stalled  up,  as  the 
term  goes.  I  knew  my  failings,  and  properly, 
my  limitations.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Harrington 
Keene  about  it,  and  he,  with  the  courtesy  so 
characteristic  of  him  fixed  a  feather  for  me, 
and  enclosed  it  with  the  reniark:  "This  is 
what  you  want  to  know;  in  this  the  whole 
secret  of  handling  duck  feathers  is  involved." 
I  am  not  aware  what  pattern  of  a  May-fly  our 
friend  Mr.  Rosamond  had  the  misfortune  to 
cast  upon  so  many  waters,  without  success, 
but  if  he  trusted  "Caesar  and  his  fortune"  to 
the  harlequin  imitations  of  either  European, 
or,  more  in  particular,  recent  American 
productions,  I  am  not  surprised.  The  sum 
total  of  my  belief  is  that  no  near  perfect  May- 
fly has  yet  been  produced.  I  will  dress  your 
correspondent  one  of  our  May-flies,  just  to 
let  him  see  how  it  looks.  In  rare  instances 
fancy  flies  have  proved  more  successful  than 
good  copies  of  the  natural  insect  before  us,  and 
this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  sometimes 
trout  are  only  taking  the  said  natural  fly. 
Try  tying  a  May-fly  in  this  way. 

Until  we  introduced,  by  our  joint  findings 
and  those  begun  by  Keene,  our  new  method 
of  dressing,  most  of  the  bodies  of  the  stan- 
dard May-flies  were  made  of  straw.  This 
material  is  too  stiff  and  brittle  to  be  wound 
in  the  ordinary  way.  My  way  of  tying  it 
is  to  make  the  body  as  usual  and  tie  in  a 
strong  piece  of  ribbing  tinsel.  Then  cut  a 
narrow  piece  of  light  straw,  the  length  of  the 
body  and  tapered  and  make  a  small  nick 
at  either  end,  cover  the  silk  lapping  neatly 
with  the  straw  so  that  the  seam  lies  upper- 
most, holding  the  straw  in  place.  Then 
fasten  it  by  winding  the  ribbing  tinsel  spirally 
over  it.  I  see,  for  some  reason,  one  of  our 
angling  friends  has  requested  you  to  tell  him 
how  to  stain  gut,  different  shades  from  the 
approved  mist  color.  I  fail  to  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  it.  A  strong  solution  of  Onion 
skins  can  be  made  by  boiling  them,  immers- 
ing the  material  in  it  when  cold;  this  will 
stain  it  a  light  yellow.    Green  tea,  made 
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strong,  will  give  the  gut  a  light  green  shade. 
An  infusion  of  logwood  will  dye  these  leaders  a 
pale  blue.  This  last  stain  is  a  good  one,  and 
has  none  of  the  erosive  qualities  about  it 
attendant  upon  the  use  of  aniline  dyes.  I 
find  from  careful  measurements  that  the 
correct  proportions-  of  an  artificial  May  fly, 
are  as  follows:  Of  both  dun  and  spinner, 
the  length  of  the  wings  from  base  to  tip  is 
equal  to  the  total  length  of  the  head,  thorax 
and  abdomen.  Of  a  dun,  the  length  of  the 
whisks  is  to  the  total  length  of  head,  thorax 
and  abdomen,  as  7  to  6  in  a  spinner.  This 
same  ratio  is  as  "  to  4.  This  seems  a  small 
matter  but  nothing  must  be  neglected  in  the 
production  of  our  new  flies.  Having  started 
out  to  make  the  finest  natural  imitations  in 
the  world,  proportion  must  play  a  leading 
part,  as  likewise  shape  and  color.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  life  in  a  straight  line,  but  once 
we  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  the  bend  in 
the  shank  of  the  hook,  we  were  in  possession 
of  a  secret  that  would  materially  change  the 
entire  system  of  fly  dressing — it  imparted  to 
it  the  illusion  of  motion.  Before  I  forget  it — 
one  might  just  as  well  fish  with  a  piece  of  old 
rubber  boot  as  with  the  imitation  of  a  May- 
fly which  lacks  irridescence;  this  remark 
applies  to  artificial  duplicates  of  all  the  Ephe- 
meridae.  The  transparent  bodies  and  wings 
of  our  flies  give  them  this  most  desirable  qual- 
ity. Now  if  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  our  angling  friends  as  to  the  superiority  of 
ttfue  natural  flies,  tied  in  the  imitation,  I  will 
take  it  as  a  great  favour  if  they  will  enclose 
me  the  best  imitation  of  a  May-fly  they  can 
secure;  I  will  tie  one  of  mine,  returning  his 
fly  and  will  allow  the  one  I  will  send  to  do  its 
own  talking.  The  remarks  of  John  Harring- 
ton Keene  quoted  in  your  last  letter  are 
directly  in  favour  of  a  floating  fly,  and  the 
ordinary  fly  will  not  float  when  water-soaked. 
To  obviate  this  Keene  gave  it  a  double 
quantity  of  wing,  as  the  additional  wing 
added  to  its  buoyancy.  Mr.  Keene,  in  these 
remarks,  alluded  to  the  feather  fly.  To  my 
certain  knowledge  his  investigations  always 
ran  in  the  direction  of  the  transparent  water- 
proof wing.  His  idea  of  finding  this  ma- 
terial in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  Tarpon 
scale  was  as  practical  in  its  application  as  it 
was  successful.  No  angler  should  ever  forget 
what  Keene  pronounced  correct,  and  although 
long  years  have  passed,  my  ideas  have  center- 
ed upon  his  conception  of  the  kind  and  quality 
of  a  material  that  would  make  a  perfect  wing. 
His  experiments  were  in  that  direction,  and 
at  his  request  I  made  a  number  of  careful 
investigations  of  different  animal  membranes 
—but  none  of  them  met  the  critical  test  of 
his  searching  analysis.  The  wings  of  our 
present  fly  are  a  practical  and  enlightened 
continuation  of  his  dominant  ideas,  and  of 
his  statement  given  with  no  uncertain  sound 
as  to  the  value  of  correct  imitation.  I  shall 
in  the  future  have  the  pleasure  of  illustrating 
my  method  of  tying  the  roll  wing  fly  and  its 
modifications.  This  latter  mentioned  fly  I 
may  remark  is  the  one  referred  to  by  Harring- 
ton Keene.  At  this  point  I  may  illustrate 
a  material  he  spoke  most  favourably  of  as  a 
wing  for  the  small  floating  flies.  And  its 
worth  is  singularly  good.  It  is  made  from 
the  root  end  of  a  quill,  a  crow's  feather  for 


instance.  Cut  off  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  of  the  root  of  the  quill,  and  steep  it 
for  a  few  minutes  in  hot  water.  Then  slit 
the  quill  straight  down  the  middle,  turn  it 
inside  out,  detach  the  outside  membrane  at 
the  extreme  root  end  with  the  thumb  nail, 
and  tear  it  off  the  quill.  The  membrane 
obtained  will  be  a  good  size  and  will  take 
a  dye  readily.  It  will  be  possible  to  get  a 
piece  of  any  degree  of  fineness  required. 
With  this  material  one  is  able  to  obtain  some 
excellent  transparent  wing  material.  I  re- 
gret very  much  that  I  did  not  carefully  stow 
away  the  copy  of  the  New  York  Sunday 
Herald  which  contained  an  article  from  my 
pen  on  the  application  of  the  Tarpon  scale 
membrane  Keene  was  so  enthusiastic  about. 
Just  now  particular  importance  would  be 
attached  to  it,  as  it  contained  his  opinion 
as  to  the  correct  method  of  constructing  a 
fly  to  imitate  Nature.  We  must  not  allow 
this  very  beautiful  material  to  drop  out  of 
existence  if  in  any  way  we  can  secure  the 
Tarpon  scales.  Very  fortunately  1  under- 
stand how  to  prepare  them  for  the  purpose 
he  intended. 

In  your  last  letter  you  spoke  of  the  success 
you  had  using  an  imitation  of  a  swamp  moth. 

This  reminds  me  that  experience  has  taught 
that  imitation  moths,  properly  constructed, 
should  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  every 
angler's  fly-book.  Some  of  the  smaller  ones 
tied  on  a  Number  10  hook  will  get  you  a 
basket  of  fish  when  everything  else  fails. 
I  use  seal  fur  bodies  for  these  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else;  wing  them  with  the  ma- 
terial I  use  in  my  flies,  and  after  that  give 
them  a  slight  dust  with  the  powder  used  in 
the  mixing  of  gold  paint.  By  doing  this 
you  have  got  the  irridescence,  perfectly  na- 
tural to  the  insect.  I  make  this  statement 
here  that  all  the  awful  caricatures  that  en- 
cumber the  market,  falsely  representing  that 
they  imitate  the  American  Ephemeridae, 
are  sometimes  mistaken  by  trout  for  moths, 
which  are  the  only  animate  forms  of  life  one 
could  possibly  conceive  they  resemble,  and 
mind  you  I  don't  say  they  ever  do  this.  Now 
the  question  as  to  what  extent  the  imitation 
of  the  natural  insect  must  be  carried  out, 
and  whether  a  fish  can  or  does  exercise  se- 
lection. The  sensible  answer  to  the  first, 
would  be:  as  far  as  possible;  the  second 
query  is  somewhat  more  difficult.  Now, 
philosophically  speaking,  hunger  is  one  of 
the  desires,  and  it  is  a  desire  of  quantity  and 
not  of  quality.  Trout  possess  all  the  attri- 
butes of  a  predatory  animal,  and  it  seems 
quite  unnecessary  to  endow  them  with  the 
gustatory  nerve  of  a  Lucullus.  Evolution 
does  not  place  any  animal  entrusted  to  its 
care,  improperly  equipped,  to  successfully 
sustain  itself  in  the  battle  for  life.  In  the 
trout,  extreme  celerity  of  movement  runs 
parallel  with  acuteness  of  vision.  It  is  the 
organ  of  sight  that  the  maker  of  an  artificial 
lure  has  to  deal  with,  and  the  imitation  of 
an  insect  must  be  carried  to  the  extent  that 
it  will  deceive  the  acuteness  of  vision,  and 
not  excite  suspicion.  I  have  often  wondered 
what  the  Salmo  Jontinalis  thinks  of  a  raft  of 
oil-soaked  feathers  floating  down  the  stream, 
say,  for  instance,  a  feather  European  Buz- 
zard, or  one  of  Louis  Hhead's  wordless  mons- 
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trosities.  I  really  don't  know,  but  suppose 
it  frightens  it  to  death.  John  Harrington 
Keene  remarked:  "It's  a  rock  bottom  fact 
that  the  Ephemeridae  are  the  favorite  food 
of  the  trout,"  and  there  is  no  sane  man  who 
examines  the  beauty,  irridescence,  and  deli- 
cate contour  of  one  of  these  and  compares  it 
with  the  junk  that  is  made  to  imitate  them, 
but  must  have  a  nervous  overflow — he  must 
either  laugh  or  cry.  The  idea  that  trout 
flies  must  resemble  natural  insects,  also  that 
they  must  be  counterparts  of  those  that 
periodically  come  into  existence,  while  true 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  main  is  as  old  as 
the  hills.  Every  now  and  again  somebody 
digs  up  this  worm-eaten  carcass  and  infers 
that  it  is  his  own  private  idea.  The  last  one 
to  exhume  it  was  Louis  Rhead,  and  in  his 
Book  he  has  assumed  a  protectorship  over 
the  American  Angler  he  will  have  some  diffi- 
culty to  sustain.  There  never  yet  has  been 
a  book  written  on  the  subject  of  angling  in 
which  the  writer  has  been  able  to  illustrate 
his  ideas  by  the  artificial  imitations  he  illus- 
trated. I  make  no  exception,  but  in  justice 
to  Alfred  Ronalds,  candor  compels  me  to 
state  he  is  far  and  away  ahead  of  them  all, 
Halford  and  the  rest  included.  In  fact  they 
are  all  mere  copyists  of  Ronalds,  and  some 
of  them  very  poor  ones  at  that.  I,  for  one 
of  the  American  Anglers,  do  not  propose  to 
allow  any  one  to  foist  on  me  a  bunch  of  fea- 
thers supposed  to  be  an  imitation  of  an  insect. 

For  this  time  £he  above  is  all  I  can  set 
down;  but  I  trust  that  it  will  sufficiently  in- 
terest you  as  to  call  forth  an  answer. 

Hoping  to  have  the  great  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing from  you  again,  at  your  convenience, 
I  beg  to  remain, 

Most  fraternally, 

Harry  Gove,  M.D. 

IV 

Woodstock,  Out.,  Rod  and  Gun, 

Nov.  17th,  1916. 

Doctor  Harry  Gove; 
Dear  Friend: — 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  from  you, 
I  can  assure  you  my  dear  Gove,  and  I  am 
replying  only  after  I  have  cleared  away  the 
remnants  of  past  literary  labors,  so  that 
I  might  have  a  clear  field  in  which  to  mingle, 
and  with  no  restrictions  to  lay  me  low  as  a 
slave  to  chance  winds  that  blow.  It  is  agree- 
able first,  last  and  all  the  time,  to  have  the 
letter  of  a  sincere  angling  acquaintance;  in 
fact  I  may  say  I  would  far  rather  obtain  the 
letter  of  an  angler  than  that  of  any  other  soul. 
I  know  that  in  that  letter  will  be  found  traces 
of  a  greater  glory — that  greater  friendship — 
realized  out  where  the  eternal  skies  are  blue, 
where  there  is  iron  of  resolve  in  the  good 
earth  and  where  the  never-ceasing  streams 
wash  away  the  last  taint  of  smart  and  ill  feel- 
ing, acquired  through  one  source  or  another 
in  this  vale  of  smiles  and  tears.  So  as  I  say 
I  am  glad  to  have  your  letter.  It  leaves  a 
warm  spot  in  the  heart  and  I  have  taken  it 
to  my  study  this  evening  and  am  giving  it 
my  careful  attention. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  and  delighted 
when  receiving  your  latest  flies,  namely,  the 
lake  trout  flies.  These  productions  seem 
to  me  to  be  examples  of  the  greatest  virtue 


and  when  I  say  that,  I  say  it  as  a  judge  of 
what  is  a  good  fly  and  what  is  a  bad  fly. 
These  flies  you  have  tied  are  not  only  lifelike 
but  possess  some  points  that  place  them 
far  ahead  of  the  flies  that  are  now  found 
on  the  market  and  which  are  said  to  be  exact 
imitations.  I  see  no  reason  why  these  speci- 
mens now  elaborated  upon  (your  lake  trout 
flies)  should  not  carry  with  them  the  same 
virtues  as  the  river  flies  which  I  have  tried 
out  and  find  as  killing  as  any  I  have  had  on 
my  leader's  length.  The  combination  of  gut 
body  with  the  upper  part  of  seal  fur  is  cer- 
tainly an  innovation  that  carries  with  it 
many  points  of  excellence.  At  the  same 
time,  the  fact  that  these  flies  are  waterproof 
is  another  point  to  their  credit.  I  have 
always  held  that  lake  trout  may  be  taken 
on  flies,  and  that  too  in  goodly  numbers.  I 
have  proven  this  to  my  entire  satisfaction 
many  a  time.  As  you  have  previously  noted 
most  of  the  lake  trout  flies  that  are  to  be  had 
on  the  market  are  nothing  more  or  less  than 
hap-hazard  bungles.  If  you  place  these  flies 
for  sale,  as  you  intend,  I  note,  I  surely  hope 
that  you  will  win  success  as  it  is  certainly 
due  you,  and  no  one  can  wish  you  better 
luck  in  your  endeavours  than  I. 

That  there  is  an  art  to  fly-tying  we  know 
to  be  a  fact  among  facts. 

Fly-tying  to  be  a  success  at  all,  must  be 
artfully  considered  and  one  must  progress 
along  lines  that  are  reasonable  and  enlight- 
ened. It  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been 
already  too  much  of  guess  work;  too  many 
fishing  appliances  are  made  just  to  sell  and 
anything  that  a  brain  can  concoct  that  is 
something  new,  (whether  it  looks  like  any- 
thing the  fish  like  or  not),  it  has  a  good  sale 
and  is  eagerly  devoured  by  the  fishing  ele- 
ment— and  let  their  shades  never  lessen. 
W  hen  a  man  progresses  in  fly-tying  it  be- 
comes a  nuisance  to  have  a  vice.  It  may 
be  all  right  to  begin  with  but  later  on  he  feels 
that  it  can  readily  be  discarded.  Btit  at  that 
not  every  man  is  nimble-fingered  and  accur- 
ate. That  is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered. 
The  very  intricate  moves  made  in  tying  some 
of  these  small  flies  call  for  the  greatest  of 
patience,  surely,  and  every,  move  must  be 
more  or  less  of  a  success  without  trying  and 
trying  over  and  over  again  as  I  have  seen 
many  do.  As  for  tying  a  fly  at  the  stream- 
side,  I  have  found  that  the  mere  addition  of 
something  or  another  will  work  wonders. 
Old  flies  can  be  made  into  new  ones,  if  you 
have  some  likely  material  in  hand.  Most 
of  our  well-known  standard  regulation  flies 
were  made  by  well-known  men  at  the  stream- 
side  out  of  such  things  as  a  bit  of  feather,  or 
some  flower  petals,  etc.  But  most  of  the 
old-timers  in  the  angling  game  (the  writers) 
engaged  themselves  in  angling  for  the  brook 
trout.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
speckled  brook  trout  is  the  most  aristocratic 
of  the  trout  and  the  charrs.  It  is  the  most 
liable  to  become  ultra-civilized,  and  being 
this,  is  liable  to  be  the  hardest  to  angle  for. 
Therefore  true  nature-appearing  flies  may 
contrive  a  capture  with  them  where  other 
methods  fail.  I  take  for  instance  the  dry 
fly.  In  this  country  most  of  the  dry  fly 
fishing  is  done  for  brook  trout,  though  I  will 
admit  in  the  streams  of  the  Eastern  United 
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States  besides  angling  for  the  brook  trout 
with  the  dry  fly,  brown  trout  and  rainbow 
trout  are  also  taken.  In  the  Western  part 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  it  is  well 
to  note  that  the  trout  (and  these  are  mostly 
mountain  trout)  are  not  so  exacting  and  dis- 
criminating, and  Lhey  take  flies  sometimes 
that  look  not  the  least  like  anything  found 
in  and  on  the  waters.  I  should  imagine 
that  your  original  flies  would  work  to  per- 
fection on  the  Western  streams  and  I  am 
very  eager  there  to  give  them  a  careful  try- 
out. 

I  note  that  you  are  both  a  "colorist"  and  a 
"formalist"  as  it  is  understood  in  angling 
parlance.  There  are  a  great  number  who 
believe  that  true  colorations  in  trout  flies, 
like  those  found  in  Nature  are  not  in  demand, 
but  rather  that  the  trout  are  on  the  lookout 
for  the  form  of  that  insect.  These  men  are 
called  formalists.  On  the  other  hand  we 
have  the  colorists  who  believe  that  color 
with  the  trout  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
Personally,  I  am  in  exactly  the  position  you 
are  in,  namely:  if  it  is  good  and  wise  to 
imitate  one  particular  in  the  make-up  of  a 
fly  then  why  is  it  not  as  good,  (or  better),  to 
imitate  every  particular  in  that  fly's  make-up, 
including  both  the  form  and  the  coloration. 
Like  you  I  have  advanced  to  the  stage  where 
I  am  both  a  colorist  and  a  formalist.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  an  exact  imitation  of  all 
insects  found  on  the  stream  must  be  made; 
this  would  be  asking  too  much.  But  there 
are  certain  insects  I  firmly  believe  that 
should  be  as  much  an  exact  imitation  in  the 
artificial  form  as  possible — namely:  the 
Mayflies,  which  form  such  a  goodly  portion 
of  the  trout's  fare  in  that  season.  I  am 
right,  therefore,  in  believing  that  if  a  May- 
fly is  to  be  imitated  at  all  it  should  be  per- 
fectly imitated,  both  as  to  coloration  and  as 
to  form,  particularly.  You  go  even  so  far 
as  to  get  the  absolute  correct  measurements 
of  the  body,  head  and  so  forth  so  "as  to  make 
it  as  exact  as  possible.  That  is  what  might 
be  called  true  exact  imitation.  Now  it  is  a 
fact,  and  I  can  call  upon  you  to  back  this  up 
that  the  average  imitation  of  a  Mayfly  is 
the  limit.  You  will  remember  that  a  certain 
correspondent  referred  to  his  having  used 
some  Mayflies  that  were  so  perfect  in  every 
way  that  they  seemed  virtually  to  spring 
up  out  of  the  case  they  were  in.  He  fished 
these  "exact  imitation"  Mayflies  everywhere 
in  the  United  States  and  had  little  or  no 
luck  with  them.  But  on  enquiry  I  found 
that  these  flies  were  of  the  dry  variety,  and 
as  jthe  writer  has  said  they  "were  not  de- 
tached as  to  body".  The  wings  were  almost 
transparent  and  contained  the  delicate  vein- 
like tracery  of  the  natural  fly.  Of  course  the 
body,  not  being  detached,  curved  downward 
with  the  drop  of  the  hook  but  it's  a  mighty 
discriminating  trout  that  would  reject  mine 
on  that  account  unless,  as  you  suggest,  he 
was  pretty  well  fed  up  on  the  real  fly.'' 

Of  course  the  flies  our  correspondent  speaks 
of  were  in  no  sense  exact  imitations.  Per- 
sonally I  do  not  know  if  all  trout  would  refuse 
such  a  fly  because  it  lacked  the  body;  but 
I  have  known  trout  that  have  been  so  keen 
as  to  eyesight  that  it  was  almost  necessary  to 
have  colors  and  form  in  a  fly  all  intact  to  gain 
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success.  I  have  always  stood  hard  and  firm 
by  the  detached  body  to  the  fly.  Some  may 
hold  that  it  makes  no  difference  but  it  does. 
Giving  the  trout  credit  for  an  exceptionally 
pronounced  and  keen  eyesight  why  should 
he  not  be  able  to  judge  by  a  fly  whether  it 
were  bodyless  or  if  it  had  a  body?  You  say 
in  your  letter  that  trout  possess  an  acuteness 
of  vision  which  combines  well  with  the  speed 
the  fish  is  able  to  put  into  its  body,  as  when 
rising  for  an  insect.  There  is  always  a  possi- 
bility that  we  judge  the  eyesight  of  a  trout  by 
our  own  eyesight — and  if  we  do  that  we  may 
fail  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  eyesight  of  the 
trout  is  far  superior  to  ours.  There  are  some 
men  who  have  made  tests  by  submerging 
themselves  in  water  and  opening  their  eyes 
have  viewed  an  artificial  fly  that  has  been 
cast  and  drawn  in  that  very  water.  Halford 
states  that  all  he  was  able  to  see  was  an  in- 
describable something  with  a  globule  like 
mercury  (a  bubble)  adhering  to  it.  If  the 
eyesight  of  the  trout  were  no  better  than 
that  surely  our  eyesight  under  water  would 
be  a^n  equal  to  it,  but  that  is  not  the  case. 
Our  eyes  are  land-eyes.  Our  eyes  were  not 
fashioned  by  any  matter  of  means  for  use 
under  water.  But  the  trout's  eyes  were. 
The  water  is  his  daily  home.  Is  it  not  there- 
fore reasonable  to  believe  that  he  can  see 
things  that  fall  therein  with  a  clearness  of 
vision  such  as  our  clearness  of  vision  in  de- 
noting things  appearing  on  land.  Of  course; 
why  not?  We  know  that  the  trout  has  an 
eyesight  that  is  keen;  but  just  how  keen  we 
do  not  know,  and  can  only  conjecture. 

In  all  animals  (including  fishes  and  man) 
some  certain  faculty  as  of  feeling,  smell, 
hearing,  etc.,  is  most  pronounced;  most  highly 
accentuated.  This  heightening  of  certain 
senses  has  come  in  as  it  will  best  serve  the 
animal  that  possesses  it.  Thus  note  in  the 
dog  family,  the  dog,  the  fox,  and  the  wolf. 
The  sense  of  smell  is  exceptionally  highly 
keyed  up.  Our  sense  of  smell  in  comparison 
is  as  nothing  whatever.  We  have  no  especial 
need  of  a  sense  of  smell;  our  intelligence  tells 
us  how  to  differentiate  between  things.  But 
the  dog  family  is  different.  In  the  case  of 
the  fishes,  and  the  trout  especially,  a  sense 
of  smell  is  not  in  demand,  at  least  to  any 
great  degree,  but  a  sense  of  sight  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Upon  that  sense  of  sight  Nature 
has  concentrated  just  as  she  has  concentrated 
in  giving  the  dog  a  sense  of  smell  that  has 
scarcely  a  comparison.  Each  living  thing 
has  some  faculty  that  will  serve  it  well  in  its 
struggle  for  existence.  Just  so  the  trout 
has  been  allowed  a  sense  of  sight  that  must 
be  marvelous  to  say  the  least. 

I  make  these  remarks  because  nine-tenths 
of  the  anglers  give  the  trout  little  credit  for 
the  sense  of  sight  they  have  at  their  com- 
mand. Charles  Z.  Southard,  in  his  elegant 
new  book  "Trout  Fly  Fishing  in  America" 
has  made  some  rather  interesting  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  eyesight  of  trout.  Taking 
it  down  we  find  this: 

"A  trout's  eye  is  without  eyelids.  Its  I 
anterior  surface  (the  cornea)  is  flat,  or  nearly 
so,  and  is  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  head, 
which,  over  the  surface  of  the  eye  is  transpar- 
ent. The  eye  on  this  account  can  never  be 
closed.    How  then  can  an  -eye  be  properly 
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fairly  heavy  caliber.  Thanking  you  in  ad- 
vance for  this  information. 

Yours  truly, 

James  Whyte, 

Berwick,  N.S. 

While  I  cannot  give  you  the  diameters  on 
the  whole  rod  length,  as  you  desire,  I  can  give 
you  some  helpfuf  hints  that  will  guide  you 
right. 

The  ten  foot  rod  can  be  13-32  inches  at 
butt;  tip,  234-32  inches. 

The  eleven  foot  rod — 14-32  inches  at  butt; 
tip,  3-32  inches. 

The  twelve  foot  rod — 15-32  inches  at  butt; 
tip,  3^-32  inches. 

The  ferrules  for  the  ten  and  eleven  foot  rods 
may  be  sizes  19-64  inches  and  12-64  inches. 
For  a  larger  size  than  the  eleven  foot  rod  a 
larger  size  is  suggested,  namely:  the  22-64 
inches  and  14-64  inches. 

The  above  estimations  are  about  correct 
and  if  you  follow  them  you  should  have  no 
trouble  with  the  rod  you  desire.  If  I  were 
you  I  would  drop  the  rod  down  to  eleven  foot; 
that  is  heavy  enough,  even  though  grilse  are 
tough  and  enduring  fighters.  However  if  you 
think  the  twelve  foot  length  is  the  best,  and 
if  you  think  it  unwise  to  trim  it  down  to 
eleven  feet  by  all  means  try  the  twelve  foot 
length,  though,  personally,  for  the  weight  of 
fish  you  mention  and  somewhat  larger  I  would 
not  be  afraid  to  use  the  eleven  foot  length. 

R.  P.  L. 

No.  3 — I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  the  fishing  notes  in  Rod  and  Gun  for 
a  long  time  and  I  see  by  your  December 
number  on  page  754,  under  number  83,  some 
questions  asked  by  Canadian  in  which  I  have 
long  been  interested. 

I  fish  a  great  deal  in  Georgian  Bay  waters, 
in  White-Fish  Bay  which  is  just  across  the 
Lacloshe  peninsula  from  McGregor  Bay  and 
I  should  imagine  it  would  be  exactly  similar 
in  respect  of  both  climate  and  water. 

I  have  a  much  larger  minnow  pond  than 
Canadian  and  it  is  made  of  zinc  sheet  with 
holes  cut  through  it,  and  which  I  think  was 
obtained  from  the  United  States  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  much  smaller  than  that  sug- 
gested in  your  letter.  ' 

I  note  you  state  in  your  reply  to  Canadian 
to  put  in  bunches  of  Northern  moss  now  and 
then,  and  when  you  put  in  new  moss  to  take 
out  the  old,  they  feed  on  this  moss,  etc.  What 
do  you  mean  by  Northern  moss?  The  only 
moss  in  that  district  is  the  moss  that  grows 
on  the  rocks,  trees  or  the  green  moss  that 
grows  in  the  woods.  There  is  a  moss  of  a 
light  green  color  and  softer  which  I  have  seen 
in  occasional  damp  spots  in  the  Temagami 
district  and  which  is  the  best  thing  I  know  of 
for  keeping  the  ordinary  worms  which  are 
used  for  bait.    Which  moss  do  you  refer  to? 

What  is  the  next  best  thing  for  keeping 
minnows  in  the  event  of  not  being  able  to  get 
the  moss  required?  ^Are  crackers,  bread 
crumbs,  oatmeal  or  graham  wafers  good  for 
feeding  purposes? 

In  the  box  which  you  have  described  in  the 
December  number,  do  you  put  a  lid  on  the  box 
and  sink  it  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  or 
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do  you  let  it  stand  in  water  with  the  top 
nearly  level  with  the  top  of  the  water. 

I  would  be  glad  if  you  could  answer  the 

above. 

Yours  truly, 
Fisher. 

Richmond  Hill, 

Ontario. 

Ans. — In  reply  will  say  that  the  northern 
moss  referred  to  does  not  grow  in  the  woods. 
It  is  a  growth  usually  found  in  ponds  and 
lakes;  it  is  long  and  stringy  and  thick;  you 
often  find  the  northern  moss  so  thick  that 
you  cannot  get  into  it  with  your  lure  when 
bait  casting.  It  is  not  a  grass  growth  of 
blades;  it  has  a  central  stem,  the  whole  covered 
with  growth  all  around  it,  with  branchings 
from  the  stem.  Any  guide  or  woodsman 
will  tell  you  what  northern  moss  is.  It  is 
generally  known  to  all  fishermen.  As  a  rule 
the  smaller  minnow,  of  two  inches  length  may 
be  fed  on  fine  bread  crumbs  and  the  other 
materials  you  have  mentioned.  Minnows 
should  be  taken  in  just  sufficient  quantities 
to  last  you  a  given  short  time.  Minnows  feed 
off  parasites,  globules,  eggs,  and  other  material 
not  discernible  to  the  eye,  therefore  would 
keep  some  time  without  feed  if  the  minnow 
box  stands  in  the  lake  water.  The  box 
mentioned  may  stand  above  or  below  water. 

R.  P.  L. 

Salmon  Fishing. 

During  my  holidays,  in  July  and  August 
last,  I  had  only  one  day's  fishing  as  I  was  too 
ill,  at  that  time,  to  make  more  than  one  trip, 
and  one  day  was  as  much  as  I  could  stand. 
I,  however,  had  some  nice  sport  and  was 
successful  in  landing  six  grilse  and  losing 
another.  I  also  rose  a  fine  salmon  but  he 
would  not  come  again  although  I  rested  him 
well  and  changed  the  fly  several  times.  There 
was  an  exceedingly  strong  north  wind  blowing 
all  day  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  make  a 
satisfactory  cast;  sometimes  it  was,  in  fact, 
as  much  as  the  guides  could  do  to  keep  the 
canoe  in  proper  position  to  fish  some  of  the 
pools.  I  found  small  flies,  with  bright  silver 
bodies,  such  as  Silver  Dr.  and  Silver  Grey,  to 
be  the  better  killers.  I  tried  many  patterns 
but  the  fish  preferred  the  flies  with  bright 
silver  bodies.  I  have  frequently  noticed  that, 
at  times,  trout  and  bass  prefer  flies  with 
bright  silver  bodies,  such  as  the  Parmacheene 
Belle  with  silver  body,  Silver  Dr.,  etc.,  but 
in  most  waters  where  I  have  fished,  I  have 
found  my  "Massassjaga"  to  be  the  best  killer 
for  black  bass.  I  recently  received  a  letter 
from  an  enthusiastic  and  expert  fly-fisher- 
man here,  to  whom  I  gave  one  of  my  "Massas- 
saga"  bass  flies,  and  this  is  what  he  said: — 
"I  thought  it  would  interest  you  to  know  that 
I  caught  27  bass  on  that  fly  when  unfor- 
tunately I  broke  it.  At  least  ten  of  the  fish 
went  over  2  lbs.  It  is  certainly  the  most 
deadly  bass  fly  I  have  seen  and  the  people 
at  the  Lake  were  most  astonished,  as  the  fish 
there  rarely  rise  at  all."  I  have  received  a 
great  many  letters,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
above,  from  friends  and  others  who  have 
tried  the  "Massassaga". 

I  cannot  imagine  any  more  enjoyable  sport 
than  salmon  fishing  and  I  am  not  surprised 
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at  the  enormous  sums  of  money  that  some 
people  spend  annually  on  this  fascinating 
Sport.  Trout  and  bass  fly-fishing  is  also 
excellent  sport,  but  it  does  not,  of  course, 
compare,  in  any  respect,  with  salmon  fishing, 
small  salmon  or  grilse  of  say  4  to  6  lbs.  give 
far  more  sport,  I  think,  than  would  bass  of 
the  same  weight,  Dr.  Henshall's  opinion 
notwithstanding.  I  do  not  remember  whe- 
ther Dr.  Henshall  was  a  salmon  fisherman, 
but  if  he  was,  it  seems  to  me,  that  he  would 
not  have  made  that  remark  about  bass  being 
the  greatest  fighting  fish  that  swim.  I  have 
caught  a  very  great  many  bass  with  the  fly 
and  think  I  ought  to  know  what  I  am  writing 
about,  and  I  certainly  give  the  palm  to  the 
Atlantic  salmon  and  grilse. 

Walter  Greaves, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 

Editor's  Comment. — I  am  greatly  in- 
terested in  your  letter  and  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  publishing  it  entire.  What  you  say 
in  regard  to  the  salmon  is  certainly  correct 
in  every  detail,  and  I  am  heartily  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  that  you  have  put  forth. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  but  that 
salmon  fishing,  and  especially  for  grilse  pre- 
sents the  cream  of  all  angling,  although  the 
bass  and  the  trout  do  afford  some  fishing 
that  cannot  at  times  be  equalled.  It  all 
depends  of  course  upon  the  trout,  the  waters 
fished,  whether  sluggish  or  rapid,  and  any 
number  of  other  things  as  to  whether  the 
fishing  is  good  or  poor.  I  am  also  very  glad  to 
note  what  you  have  said  about  black  bass 
fly  fishing,  and  am  also  greatly  interested  in 
your  bass  flies,  which  I  take  it  are  your  own1 
production.  If  you  would  let  me  have  speci- 
mens of  this  fly  I  would  give  it  a  good  try- 
out.  In  speaking  about  black  bass  you  did 
not  mention  whether  the  bass  in  question 
were  of  the  small  mouth  or  large  mouth  variety. 
If  of  the  large  mouth  variety  your  findings 
are  certainly  out  of  the  ordinary,  for,  as  you 
know,  very  few  people  indeed  fish  for  the 
large  mouths  with  flies,  the  bait  casting 
method  being  the  only  one  employed.  Will 
you  kindly  state  in  another  letter  whether  it 
was  small  mouths  or  large  mouths.  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  you  have  followed  up  bass 
fly  fishing  to  a  great  extent.  I  may  say  that 
this  is  a  subject  very  little  touched  upon  and 
one  not  understood  by  the  majority  of  the 
people.  I  have  for  a  long  time  thought  of 
writing  up  fly  fishing  for  black  bass,  both 
large  mouths  and  small  mouths.  am  sure 
that  the  readers  of  this  magazine  would  be 
glad  to  read  an  article  of  yours  on  the  subject 
as  to  methods  and  means,  and  the  appliances 
used.  Try  to  block  out  an  article  like  this  and 
fill  it  in;  send  it  to  the  magazine  and  we  will 
give  it  space.  If  you  have  fished  for  large 
mouths  a  good  deal  let  us  know  how  you  go 
about  and  all  your  views  anent  the  subject. 

Dr.  Henshall's  argument  in  favor  of  the 
black  bass  I  consider  not  too  sweeping. 

The  gaminess  of  the  black  bass  is  of  an 
order  to  merit  more  than  passing  considera- 
tion, wherefore  Henshall  applied  his  famous 
line  to  this  finny  brother  of  the  lakes  and 
streams.  But  if  we  are  to  compare  the  small 
mouth  with  the  large  mouth,  I  certainly  give 
the  palm  to  the  small  mouth.    The  small 
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mouth  is  essentially  a  cold  water  fish,  there- 
fore has  more  vim  and  pugna'iousness  tied 
up  under  his  bronzen  armor  than  the  large 
mouth  black  bass.  The  large  mouth  black 
bass  may  often  be  a  sluggish  fish,  if  taken  out 
of  warmed  water.  But  Targe  mouths  in  cold 
water  are  quite  a  different  proposition. 

R.  P.  L. 

No.  4 — I  have  been  an  enthusiastic  reader 
of  your  fishing  department  in  Hod  and  Gun 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  look  forward  eagerly 
to  each  number  containing  same.  I  may  say 
that  your  angling  queries  and  answers  have 
helped  me  much,  for  there  have  been  queries 
and  answers  inserted  that  have  also  been 
puzzles  to  me,  which  have  thus  been  ex- 
plained. There  is  a  subject  that  perhaps 
you  could  help  me  out  on,  and  that  is,  how 
can  I  keep  angleworms.  I  understand  that 
angleworms  can  be  grown  in  a  box  by  putting 
in  a  few.  Is  this  true?  If  so  how  many  shall  I 
put  in,  how  is  the  box  made,  and  how  are 
they  fed?  I  am  a  bait  fisherman  in  season, 
but  when  the  opportunity  permits  I  also  am 
a  devotee  of  lly-fishing.  Now  about  that 
worm  box,  is  it  not  possible  also  to  keep  the 
\rihite  grub  worms  the  same  way?  In  using 
the  grub-worm  on  the  hook  how  do  you 
fasten  it  on?  I  generally  have  trouble.  By 
piercing  their  stomachs  they  burst,  as  you 
may  know.  Perhaps  you  have  some  system. 
I  trust  that  you  will  find  this  worthy  of 
answering. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy, 
Yours  very  truly, 

Wallace  Duran* 
Winnipeg. 

Ans. — Angleworms  may  be  bred  and  kept 
in  a  box  as  you  have  mentioned.  Since  there 
are  a  number  of  points  about  angleworm 
culture  that  are  not  known  to  the  average 
person  or  fisherman  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  stating  some  things  very  plainly  in  regard 
to  this  culture.  A  box  is  generally  the  best 
container,  or  place  for  these  worms.  As  to 
size  it  all  depends  upon  how  big  a  one  you 
would  desire.  The  worm  box  we  had  on  the 
place  last  summer  was  about  three  feet  square, 
and  three  feet  deep.  We  had  good  service 
out  of  that.  In  the  bottom  of  this  box,  in  one 
corner  I  made  a  small  round  hole  about  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  This  I  covered  with 
wire  screen  of  the  window  variety.  The  box 
was  now  sunken  at  the  side  of  a  barn  where 
the  sun  never  really  poured  down  in  great 
heat  and  where  a  touch  of  moistness  was 
always  present.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  de- 
mand, for  when  hot  weather  comes,  coolness 
and  a  touch  of  dampness  in  the  ground 
around  is  beneficial.  The  box  was  dug  down 
a  little  over  two  thirds  of  its  depth. 

The  next  thing  on  the  program  was  the 
earth  to  put  in  that  box.  This  was  a  rich 
garden  loam.  About  eight  inches  of  this  was 
put  in  and  then  some  three  or  four  pieces  of 
moistened  sod  was  laid  in  and  this  in  turn 
covered  wjth  earth;  then  some  more  sod,  and 
more  dirt  over  that.  Worms  are  especially 
fond  of  sod.  Sod  in  the  wormbox  is  life  to  the 
worms.    Remember  that  point. 

Next,  the  worms  were  dug  and  only  the 
best  ones,  the  most  healthy  appearing  were 
selected.     The  red,   acrid-smelling  manure 
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"Try  on* 
en  the 
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REGISTERED 
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Have  shown  the  greatest  improvements  of  any  collars  offered  to  the  trade  since  1879.  The 
slit  over  the  re-inforced  button-hole,  prevents  the  button  pressing  on  the  neck,  and  allows 
freedom  in  adjusting  tie.  The  Flexible  Tabs  prevent  breaking  at  the  front  fold.  Worn  by 
sportsmen,  automobile  owners,  merchants,  mechanics,  railway  employees,  and  in  fact,  by  every- 
body.   Sold  by  the  best  dealers  in  every  city.    MADE  IN  CANADA,  by 

THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO. 


HAMILTON,  CANADA 


THE  BEST  ON  THE  MARKET 

No  other  decoys  compare  with  MASON'S.     Made  by  experts  who 
do  this  one  thing  perfectly. 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world.     DUCK,  SNIPE, 
SWAN,  GEESE,  and  CROW — all  species  in  several  different  grades. 
Illustrated  catalog  free  on  request. 

"PREMISE"  MalJ.AM)  *•«.  U  S.  Pfctent  OfflM 

BASON'S  DECOY  FACTORY,  590  MMford  Street,  Detroit,  Mioh. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Gam*.             A  Paradlsa  for  tha  Campar  and  Angler             Idaal  Canoa  Trip 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company's  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  fish 
and  game.  AU  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing. 
Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other 
country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfound- 
land. Information  together  with  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  chaerfuUy  forwarded  upon  application  to 
J.  W.  N.  JOHNSTONE,  Gansral  Passangsr  Apant,  Raid  Newfoundland  Company,  ST.  JOHN'S,  NIWFOUHDLANO 

Hardy's  The  Great  British  Specialists 
In  "Palakona"  Regd.  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods 


ts 

Nit  MAJESTY 
■JUS  CCORCI  V. 


THB  G'RE  A  T 
ENGLISH  FIELD 
•ops  "We  must 
iM**r  forget  that  it 
U  to  HA  RDY 
Bros,  of  Alnwick  we 
•we  the  supremacy 
•e  hose  achieved  as 
Had  makers. 


THE  "DE  LUXE"  ROD,  made  of  Steel-hard  "PALAKONA"  is  Hardy's  latest 
design  in  single-handed  rods  for  wet  or  dry  fly  fishing. 

IT  is  the  product  of  the  largest,  and  best  equipped  factory,  supervised  by  the 
champion  Professional  Fly  Casters  and  Anglers  in  Europe,  "Hardy's".  Don't 
forget  that  as  wages  in  Great  Britain  are  75%  less  than  in  America  we  can 
give  greater  value  in  nigh  class  hand  work.  All  our  rods  are  hand  made  by  experts 
whose  lives  have  been  spent  at  this  work,  for  which  50  GOLD  MEDALS  have 
been  awarded.  Length  9-ft.,  weight  5 M  ozs. ;  9-ft.  6-ins.,  weight  bM  ozs. ;  10-ft., 
weight  6  ozs.  All  fitted  with  Hardy's  patent  screw  grip  reel  fittings.  PRICE — 
Rod,  with  one  top  only,  $18.37;  with  two  tops,  $22.04.  If  in  Bamboo  protector 
case  to  carry  THE  WHOLE  ROD,  $2.44  extra. 

DRY  FLIES— -As  made  by  us  for  the  late  F.  M.  Halford, 
Esq.,  for  whom  we  also  made  rods,  etc.,  60  cents  per  dos. 

GUT  CASTS— The  Anglo-American  tapered  mist  color 
No.  1  medium,  No.  2  fine,  as  made  for  Mr.  Halford. 
Stout  to  4X  Ditto,  Ditto  to  3X,  Stout  Lake  to  fine,  Ditto  to 
medium,  Ex-stout  to  MEDIUM,  Ex-stout  to  stout,  6  ft. 
8/6d.  per  doz.  or  $2.08,  9-ft.  11/-  per  doz.  or  $2.69. 


Hardy  Bros., Manufactory  Alnwick,  England 
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worms  should  not  be  mixed  with  the  ordinary 
earth-worms.  The  box  may  be  stocked  with 
a  good  number  of  worms,  say  fifty  or  seventy- 
five.  This  process  should  start  when  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  As  soon  as  the 
worms  are  active  their  reproductive  capa- 
cities are  noted. 

Worms  will  live  if  not  fed  at  all,  if  the  dirt 
in  the  box  is  changed  often,  but  by  all  means 
these  worms  must  be  fed.  I  am  of  the  belief 
that  reproduction  of  t;hese  worms  in  a  box,  or 
when  confined  depends  upon  their  feeding. 
The  feed  is  simple.  Coffee  grounds  form  the 
basis  of  this  feed.  With  this  is  mixed  corn 
meal.  This  "food"  is  given  the  worms  two 
times  a  day,  morning  and  afternoon.  When 
feeding  dig  down  here  and  there,  two  inches 
or  so  under  the  surface  and  scatter  the  mix- 
ture. Never  feed  too  much;  a  little  is  quite 
plenty,  if  you  feed  twice  a  day.  In  hot 
weather  when  the  worms  are  down  in  the 
box  dash  a  little  water  on  the  surface  of  the 
earthl  and  they  will  come  up.  Crumbs  of 
various  kinds  can  also  be  fed,  but  the  coffee 
grounds  and  corn  meal  are  sufficient. 

The  eight  inch  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box  that  is  covered  with  a  bit  of  screen  is  to 
allow  the  water  to  flow  out.  Never  pour  more 
than  a  dash  of  water  on  to  the  dirt  at  once. 
When  it  is  raining  allow  some  to  come  down 
on  it  but  never  let  the  box  be  out  in  a  down- 
pour; the  worms  will  drown. 

The  dirt  in  the  box  should  be  changed 
every  two  weeks  at  least,  and  oftener  if  the 
worms  become  numerous;  so  should  the  sod 
pieces  be  changed,  new  ones  for  the  old.  A 
worm  box  comes  into  service  mostly  in  warm, 
dry  weather  when  they  are  deep  down  in  the 
ground  and  hard  to  be  gotten  at.  Then  you 
nave  them  in  your  box  as  good  as  ever.  A 
few  worm  boxes  are  often  a  means  of  a  bit  of 
money  being  made  on  the  side  by  anyone 
located  near  to  where  people  fish  a  great  deal, 
and  where  bait  sells  well.  One  man  in 
Michigan  is  said  to  have  made  one  thousand 
dollars  off  of  a  few  dozen  worm  pots. 

About  grub  worms.  Never  tried  it.  I 
should  think  though  that  you  could  plant 
some  in  a  manure  pile  that  is  old  and  decayed 
and  falling  apart.  If  you  mixed  moist  sod 
in  it  the  same  as  in  the  worm  box  it  should 
be  a  good  idea.  I  may  say  that  for  certain 
fishing  for  croppies,  sunfishes,  perch  and 
bass,  not  to  speak  of  other  fish  the  white  grub 
worm  is  quite  without  equal.  If  you  will 
hook  the  white  grub  just  back  of  the  head, 
very  lightly  in  the  skin  the  hook  will  stick. 
Now  take  the  very  smallest  and  finest  of  the 
rubber  snaps  that  the  druggists  use  and  snap 
over  the  grub  body  and  the  hook  shank. 
You  will  find  this  system  hard  to  equal,  and 
the  fish  wil  not  so  easily  be  able  to  take  the 
bait  off  the  hook. 

I  trust  the  above  will  answer  your  queries. 

R.  P.  L. 

No.  5 — I  have  been  greatly  interested  in 
the  Gove  flies  that  have  been  spoken  of  in 
Rod  and  Gun.    Does  Dr.  Gove  make  these 


flies  to  sell?  If  so  what  does  he  charge  for 
them?   What  is  his  mail  address? 

Trusting  that  you  may  see  fit  to  reply, 
with  thanks  for  your  service, 

Yours  truly, 

M.  C.  Allcott, 

Ontario. 

Ans. — Only  recently  I  suggested  to  Dr. 
Gove  that  he  tie  some  of  his  flies  for  sale,  for 
the  benefit  of  various  fishermen  who  may 
care  to  try  out  what  I  consider  one  of  the  best 
flies  I  have  had  on  my  leader's  length.  Dr. 
GOve,  however  was  not  enthusiastic,  but  a 
month  ago  he  told  me  that  he  would  tie  flies 
for  those  who  might  care  to  buy  some.  This 
affords  true  ily  fishermen,  alive  to  the  best 
things  that  are  to  be  had  on  the  market  a 
singular  opportunity  indeed.  Dr.  Gove's 
charges  I  do  not  know,  no  do  I  believe  he  has 
yet  decided.  He  takes  exquisite  care  with  his 
work,  and  only  the  best  material  is  used, 
therefore  the  material  costing  the  most,  but 
which  is  absolutely  necessary.  Dr.  Gove 
devotes  much  time  to  the  study  of  flies 
and  things  connected  with  the' World  Pisca- 
torial; this  study  has  extended  over  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life  and  his  acquaint- 
ance witn  some  of  the  leading  angling  writers 
and  authorities,  past  and  present,  is  a  mark 
of  enduring  credit  indeed.  With  Dr.  Gove 
it  is  more  and  more  apparent  that  fly  tying 
with  him  is  an  Art,  in  every  sense  of  the  word; 
he  puts  his  most  valuable  time  into  the 
process  and  I  have  but  to  look  up  at  the 
panel  containing  his  various  flies  to  marvel 
at  the  witchery  of  that  craftsmanship.  On 
another  side  of  my  desk  is  a  series  of  the 
Gove  flies  I  fished  with  last  summer,  with 
fine  success,  each  one  having  a  record  no  one 
other  standard  regulation  fly  has  yet  attained. 
I  am  not  faltering  in  giving  this  fly  my  best 
recommendation,  as  I  do  with  all  sincere 
angling  tackle.  I  suggest  that  you  try  some 
of  these  flies  out  for  yourself  and  note  their 
killing  possibilities.  Dr.  Gove  tied  flies  to 
suit  your  taste,  however,  reserving  the  right 
to  install  his  beautiful  new  transparent  wing 
form  which  I  understand  he  has  jealously 
kept,  not  desiring  to  let  out  to  the  public. 
However,  as  I  have  stated  to  him,  no  patent 
is  necessary.  All  other  forms  like  this  fly 
are  imitations.  qjjf 

But  the  most  singular  thing  about  the 
Gove  flies  is  this:  the  man  himself  ties  them! 
Here  we  have  a  most  devoted  disciple  of 
Walton  tying  the  flies  himself,  giving  each 
individual  effort  his  unsparing  consideration, 
never  releasing  it  till  it  is  the  best  he  can  do. 
Were  we  sarcastic  we  could  point  to  certain 
modern  flies  tied  by  the  thousands  by 
sweatshop  slaves  in  the  big  cities.  Gove's 
flies  are  not  low-lived  sweatshop  perform- 
ances.  They  are  Art. 

The  Doctor's  address  is:  Lambertville, 
Deer  Island,  New  Brunswick.  Address 
Dr.  Harry  Gove. 

R.  P  L. 
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The  New 

Outboard 
Motor 

Chestnut  Canoe 


This  new  1917  model  offers  an  ideal  conveyance  for  trappers, 
prospectors,  surveyors,  hunters,  fishermen  and  pleasure  seekers. 

It  is  built  so  that  any  standard  detachable  motor  may  be  fitted  ready  to  run 
in  30  seconds.  Conforms  to  the  usual  high  Chestnut  quality — fine  cedar  hull, 
double  gunwales  of  selected  spruce,  keel  of  finest  hardwood,  cane  seat  at  bow,  strong 
bar  across  centre,  wide,  movable  seat  at  stern.  Over  all  the  celebrated  Chestnut 
canvas  covering — heat,  cold,  and  water-proof. 

Get  our  booklet  showing  Chestnut  Canoes  in  all  styles  and 
Booklet  sent  free  sizes.    Simply  mail  a  postcard  saying  you  want  it,  and  it  goes 
to  you  by  return  mail. 

Chestnut  Canoe  Co.,  Ltd.,  Box  445,  Fredericton,  N.B. 
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JOCKNo.44 

OItm  you  a  feeltef  of  real  com  tor  t 
and  the  kuaraut  of  perfect  protection 
while  exercising. 
Opening  b.neath  Patent  flap 

Small  araoant  of  materiel  between  thigh* 

Perfect  Bench 

Welt-bound  webbing 

Can  be  cle&neg.  by  bailing  witheut  injury  to  rub- 
fit*  perfectly.    Can't  rub  mr  chmfm.  Fjaert 
n«  if 


fuality  elastic  webbing.    Ask  71 
be  will  net  supply  yen  with  JfiZT  AH  JOCK  Ntt.  U 
■end  ua  7«c  in  stamps  and  waist  me 
we  will  send  by  mail. 


THE  WALTER  F.  WARE  CO..  P«sH. 


Soy  Bean  Meal 

46%  Protein 
Three  years  ago,  on  the  advice  of  a  few  Dog 
breeders  in  Canada,  we  bought  a  ton  of  this 
Meal,  which  was  sold  before  it  arrived.  Then 
we  bought  five  tons,  which  was  all  sold  in  a 
month.  We  now  buy  it  by  the  car  and  have 
just  received  another  supply. 
It  fills  a  long  felt  want,  and  we  ship  it  to  Halifax  and 
Edmonton.  Can  furnish  dozens  of  unsolicited  testi- 
monials from  leading  fanciers,  and  it  only  requires  one 
trial  to  make  steady  customers.  Send  for  free  folder 
and  full  particulars. 

Price  4  cents  per  lb.,  or  $3.65  in  100  1b.  lots. 
Special  Prices  on  larger  quantities. 


H.  WHITE  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  SHELBURNE,  OUT. 


Our  Expert  Casting  Line 

Hard  Braided  of  the  Highest  Grade  of  Silk.  The 
Strongest  Line  of  its  size  in  the  World.  Used  by 
Mr.  Decker  in  contest  with  Mr.  Jamison.  Nuf  sea. 
Every  Line  Warranted.      59  Yard  Spools  $l.tt. 

Trout  Flies 


For  Trial — Send  Us 

1 for  an  assorted  dozen.  A-.^lU—  A 

loC  Regular  price. . .  .24c.  VjUoIKy  A 

3fL»  for  an  assorted  dozen.  Hiialifv  R 

JVC  Regular  price. . .  .60c.  V£U*Ilty  D 

£A_  for  an  assorted  dozen.  OimllHr  C 

WC  Regular  price. . .  .84c.  VjUsUHy  V 

for  an  assorted  dozen.  Dacc 

05C  Regular  price. . .  .96c.  D«ss  TUCS 

7C-  for  an  assorted  dozen.  roiI_.  Wmm 

•ac  Regular  price...  $1.00  ViaittC  Wing 

2AA  for  an  assorted  dozen.  Cn(r|:eL 

•W  Regular  price. .  .$3.50  fcngllSIl 

A.  ag 
_  A  

/ft 

flagggggjg^gaga  Steel  Fishing  Rods 

»LT  BODS,  8  or  9*  feet  f  1.00 

BAIT  BODS,  (4.  (i  ot  •  feat   1.25 

CASTINO  RODS,  ii,  6  or  «  feet    1.(0 

BAIT  BOPS,  with  Atfate  d«de  and  Tip   1.00 

GASTIKG  RODS,  wit*  Agate  *»■  Tip   1.(0 

CASTING  RODS,  fall  Agate  Meantings    S.M 

The  H.  H.  KIFFE  CO.  525,~Si:^ 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application 
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Reader*  are  tnvHed  to  contribute  Is  this 
department  note*,  comment*  sad  en- 

ueminf  firearms  a 
HJon.  Communications  must  be  brief 
and  ts  the  'point  and  personalities  must 
not  be  indulged  In.  The  Editor  wtO  not 
be  held  responsible  for  opinions  express- 
ed by  correspondents.  Address  all 
communications  to  A.  B.  Ceikie,  c/o  Rod 
and  Can.  Woodstock,  Ontario. 


The  Publishers  of  Rod  and  Gun  Magazine  Invite  readers  of  the  magazine  to  contri- 
bute articles  and  letters  to  Mr.  Geikle's  department  on  matters  pertaining  to  guns  and 
ammunition,  but  do  not  necessarily  endorse  the  opinions  expressed  therein  by  these 
eontrlbutors. 


RAMBLINGS  OF  A  RIFLEMAN 

Lieut.  Townsend  Whelen 


Foreword. 

IT  is  my  intention  to  publish  these 
ramblings  from  time  to  time  in  the 
hopes  that  they  may  be  of  help  to  my 
brother  riflemen  across  the  line.  At  first 
they  will  be  devoted  to  certain  principles 
concerning  the  use,  care,  and  choice  of  our 
favorite  arm;  principles  which  should  be  well 
known,  but  on  which  there  is  so  much  "punk 
dope"  floating  around  that  many  are  steering 
on  the  wrong  course,  if  not  entirely  at  sea. 
Afterwards  I  shall  make  use  of  them  to  keep 
the  readers  of  Rod  and  Gun  up  to  date  on 
matters  connected  with  the  rifle,  its  use  in  the 
wilderness,  and  wilderness  hunting  generally. 
The  Care  of  the  Rifle. 
This  is  the  first  thing  that  we  teach  a  re- 
cruit after  we  put  a  rifle  in  his  hands.  It 
comes  before  the  manual  of  arms,  before  he  is 
taught  to  hold  his  rifle,  to  lead  it,  to  aim  it, 
and  to  fire  it.  The  first  thing  that  a  sports- 
man does  when  he  gets  a  rifle  is  to  shoot  it. 
If  immediately  thereafter  he  does  not  know 
how  to  care  for  it  the  chances  are  that  it 
starts  to  deteriorate  then  and  there.  There- 
fore I  have  chosen  as  the  first  ramble  a  few 
remarks  on  how 'to  clean  and  care  for  our 
weapon. 

At  first  let  me  fire  a  few  hot  shots.  Practi- 
cally all  inquiries  that  I  get  on  this  subject 


are  not  from  men  looking  for  a  perfect  or  easy 
way  of  cleaning,  but  rather  from  those  who 
have  practically  ruined  their  barrels  through 
lack  of  care  or  lack  of  intelligent  care.  Our- 
side  of  our  State,  Army,  and  Navy  rifle  teams 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  met  a  dozen  men 
who  clean  their  rifles  correctly.  All  use 
methods  which  are  sure  to  result  in  a  steady 
deterioration  of  their  barrels.  Once  I  went 
for  a  two  months'  hunt  in  the  northern  part 
of  British  Columbia  with  a  sportsman  who 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  even  take  along 
a  cleaning  rod,  oil,  or  cloth  patches  to  clean 
his  arm  with!  There  is  nothing  hard,  ex- 
pensive, or  complicated  about  taking  care  of 
a  rifle.  It  is  merely  a  common  sense  pro- 
position. Render  the  steel  chemically  clean 
and  dry,  then  oil  it  to  keep  away  the  moisture 
and  your  rifle  is  safe  for  all  time.  After  a 
day's  shooting  in  the  mountains  or  on  the 
range  I  spend  not  to  exceed  five  minutes  in 
cleaning  my  rifle  and  then  put  it  away  with 
positive  assurance  that  when  I  next  take  it  up 
it  will  be  in  perfect  condition.  And  all  this 
costs  me  what?  About  three  dollars  for  my 
initial  outfit,  and  about  one  dollar  a  year  for 
my  cleaning  material,  and  I  fire  upwards  of 
5,000  rounds  a  year. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  everybody  is 
using  smokeless  powder  and  jacketed  bullets 
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For  Every  Kind 
Of  Shooting- 


whether  it  be  moose,  bear,  rabbits,  ducks, 
partridge — at  the  Traps  or  on  the  target 
range — the  selection  of  the  proper  Shot 
Shell  or  Cartridge  for  each  purpose  goes 
a  long  way  toward  producing  the  best  results. 

Dominion 
Shot  Shells 
and  Metallics 

are  made  in  sizes  that  operate 
perfectly  in  all  popular  makes 
of  shot  guns  and  rifles.  The 
exact  proportion  of  powder  and 
shot  in  Dominion  loading  gives  the 
Shooter  Ammunition  that  hits  hard  and 
stops  what  it  hits.  The  big  "D"  trade 
mark  on  a  box  of  cartridges  is  your 
guarantee  of  accurate,  speedy,  well 
balanced,  Canadian  Ammunition. 

Twice  the  price  won't  buy  better.  Only 
Ammunition  made  in  Canada. 

Dominion  Cartridge  Co,, 

Limited 

836  Transportation  Building, 
Montreal 
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Dominion 
Hand  Trap 

This  handy  little  contrivance 
should  be  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  every  hunting  party. 
It  throws  a  clay  target  as  well 
as  the  regulation  trap  and 
a  boy  can  operate  it.  It  is 
light,  compact  and  may  be 
carried  in  a  suit  case.  It  will 
turn  dull  hours  into  live  ones 
and  help  to  improve  your 
aim.  Send  for  circular.  Price 
$4.85. 
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these  days,  except  in  the  .22  caliber.  Con- 
trary to  the  usually  accepted  idea,  cleaning  a 
smokeless  powder  rifle  is  much  simpler  and 
easier  than  the  cleaning  of  one  using  black 
powder,  because  at  one  time  or  another  a  black 
powder  arm  is  sure  to  "lead",  and  lead  is  a 
very  hard  thing  to  remove  from  a  barrel.  It 
requires  mercury  and  hours  of  elbow  grease 
to  do  it  thoroughly.  On  the  other  hand 
chemicals  which  will  almost  instantly  dissolve 
the  various  kinds  of  fouling  which  may  appear 
in  a  smokeless  powder  arm  are  easily  pro- 
cured anywhere  and  are  very  cheap. 

First  of  all,  to  understand  our  problem  we 
must  know  something  of  the  matter  which  we 
have  to  remove  from  a  barrel  after  it  has  been 
fired  with  smokeless  powder  and  a  jacketed 
bullet.    There  is  the  black  carbon  fouling, 
the  product  of  the  burning  of  the  smokeless 
powder.    This  is  easily  seen,  in  fact  is  the  only 
portion  of  the  fouling  that  is  easily  seen.  A 
couple  of  rags  and  a  little  water  and  oil  will 
wipe  it  out  and  the  rifle  then  looks  clean,  but 
beware,  for  we  have  left  in  the  bore  the  most 
dangerous  components  of  fouling,  components 
on  which  water,  oil,  or  any  of  the  so  called 
powder  solvents  have  absolutely  no  effect. 
These  components  are,  the  "primer  acid," 
product  of  the  combustion  of  the  primer, 
intensely  acid  and  the  agent  in  causing  the 
rust;  and  "metal  fouling"  whcih  comes  from 
the  copper  or  cupro-nickel  jackets  and  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  bore  like  a  plating.  When 
the  rifle  is  fired  some  of  the  primer  acid  gets 
under  this  metal  plating  and  water,  oil,  or 
powder  solvents  are  unable  to  reach  it.  Pro- 
tected by  the  metal  plating  this  acid  fouling 
•eats  into  and  pits  the  bore.    This  is  where 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  our  riflemen  fail  in 
their  cleaning  methods.    They  do  not  dis- 
solve the  metal  plating  and  wash  out  and 
neutralize  the  primer  acid.    Fortunately  for 
us  there  is  a  strong  alkali  which  will  dissolve 
the  metal  plating  and  at  the  same  time 
thoroughly  neutralize  the  acid.    This  is  strong 
ammonia.    If  we  swab  our  barrel  out  with 
several  patches  wet  with  a  strong  solution  of 
certain  kinds  of  ammonia  and  then  dry  it 
with  several  clean,  dry  patches,  we  make  the 
bore  chemically  clean  by  washing  out  the 
carbon  fouling,  dissolving  the  metal  plating, 
and  neutralizing  the  primer  acid.  It  is  then 
only  necessary  to  cover  the  steel  with  an  oil 
having  a  good  body  to  preserve  it  indefinitely. 
This  is  all  there  is  to  perfect  cleaning. 

Now  there  are  a  few  short  cuts  and  methods 
of  applying  the  above  principle  which  have 
resulted  from  many  years'  experience  and  it 
would  be  well  for  all  to  follow  those  pretty 


closely.  First  of  all  as  to  the  outfit  needed 
for  cleaning.  A  steel  rod  is  a  necessity.  The 
ammonia  will  attack  a  brass  or  wood  rod 
and  make  an  awful  mess.  There  are  several 
steel  rods  on  the  market  but  none  of  them  are 
just  the  right  size  or  shape  for  reasons  given 
below.  The  only  correct  rod  is  made  by 
A.  O.  Neidner  No.  1  Beacon  Street,  Maiden, 
Mass.,  to  order.  He  will  make  it  as  either 
a  solid  rod  or  with  joints  of  any  length  de- 
sired, and  he  should  be  directed  to  make  it 
for  "birdseye  linen"  patches  for  the  reason 
given  below.  Formerly  I  used  to  use  canton 
flannel  for  patches  but  I  have  entirely  dis- 
carded it  in  favor  of  birdseye  or  diaper  linen 
which  can  be  obtained  anywhere,  is  very  much 
better  than  flannel,  very  much  cheaper,  and 
very  much  lighter.  Take  two  patches,  one 
of  the  flannel  and  one  of  the  linen.  Drop 
them  in  a  glass  of  water.  The  flannel  floats 
on  the  surface  for  several  minutes,  but  the 
linen  sinks  instantly.  This  linen  is  the  most 
absorbent  cloth  I  know  of.  A  drop  of  oil  or 
ammonia  placed  on  it  instantly  spreads 
through  the  entire  patch,  and  one  push 
through  the  barrel  causes  it  to  instantly  pick 
up  every  atom  of  moisture  therein.  The 
patches  can  be  cut  out  of  the  cloth  with  an 
eight  gauge  wad  cutter  or  of  similar  size  with 
scissors.  Have  your  cleaning  rod  made  the 
right  size  for  these  patches. 

Now  for  the  cleaning  solution.    Go  to  any 
large  druggist  and  have  him  put  you  up  the 
following  solution: 
Stronger  ammonia  containing  26 

per  cent  gas  3  ounces. 

Ammonia  persulphate  3^  ounce. 

Ammonium  carbonate  100  grains 

Water  2  ounces 

The  persulphate  and  carbonate  are  crystals 
and  are  to  be  powdered  and  dissolved  in  the 
stronger  ammonia  and  water.  Have  the 
druggist  furnish  you  this  solution  in  a  strong 
six  ounce  bottle  with  rubber  cork,  the  bottle 
to  be  contained  in  a  substantial  mailing  case 
to  keep  it  from  getting  broken.  Remember 
that  this  solution  loses  its  strength  very  rapid- 
ly if  exposed  to  the  air,  and  never  uncork  it 
except  for  the  few  seconds  necessary  to  wet  a 
patch.  Next,  get  a  small  metal  can  holding 
about  four  ounces  and  fill  it  with  sperm  oil  and 
your  cleaning  outfit  is  complete. 

Now  for  the  operation  of  cleaning.  If  your 
rifle  is  of  such  design  that  it  can  be  cleaned 
from  the  breech, remove  the  breech  mechanism, 
invert  the  rifle,  place  the  muzzle  on  a  clean 
board  or  chip,  lay  your  patch  over  the  cham- 
ber, center  it  with  the  cleaning  rod,  and  push 
it  into  the  bore,  scrubbing  the  bore  up  and 
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Test  the  Ross  .280 
By  Its  Performance 

Hundreds  of  hunters  and  guides 
using  the  Ross  .280  against  the 
most  formidable  American  game 
have  put  it  through  most  searching 
tests.  All  our  claims  for  this  rifle 
are  borne  out  in  its  performance. 
The  Ross  .280  record  for  extra- 
ordinary shooting  under  difficult 
circumstances,  and  for  reliability, 
accuracy  and  power  under  all 
conditions  is  absolute  proof  of  its 
value. 


i 


The  Ross  .303  Sporting  Models  are  only  slightly  less  powerful  than  the  .280.  Many  of  the 
most  experienced  guides  and  sportsmen  prefer  this  rifle  on  account  of  its  lower  price  and 
easily  obtained  ammunition.  P 

The  Ross  .22  Cadet  Rifle  is  sturdy  and  accurate,  useful  for  target  practice  and  hunting 
small  game,  and  uses  the  inexpensive  .22  short,  long  or  long  rifle  ammunition.  Sells  for  $1  2 
AT   BEST   DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

ROSS  RIFLE  COMPANY       -       -       -  QUEBEC 
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down  from  muzzle  to  chamber.  If  your  rifle 
cannot  be  cleaned  from  the  breech  insert  a 
rubber  cork  of  correct  size  in  the  muzzle  of  an 
empty  shell  and  place  it  in  the  chamber  thus 
sealing  the  chamber  at  the  throat  to  keep  the 
fouling  from  being  pushed  down  into  the 
action,  and  similiarly  clean  from  the  muzzle, 
taking  care  that  you  do  not  rub  the  muzzle 
of  the  barrel  with  the  cleaning  rod.  Saturate 
the  first  three  linen  patches  with  the  am- 
monia solution  and  scrub  the  bore  thoroughly 
with  them.  They  will  turn  blue  in  color 
showing  the  action  of  the  ammonia  in  dis- 
solving the  copper  in  the  metal  plating.  Then 
scrub  thoroughly  with  half  a  dozen  clean,  dry 
patches  until  the  patches  come  out  clean. 
Then  wet  one  patch  with  sperm  oil  and 
thoroughly  oil  the  bore.  This  is  all  that  is 
necessary.    Your  rifle  is  clean. 

Should  you  wish  to  put  your  rifle  away  for  a 
long  time  it  is  better  to  use  a  heavier  grease 
for  the  oiling  than  sperm  oil.  After  a  month 
or  so  sperm  oil  evaporates  and  no  longer 
affords  a  protection  from  the  moisture  in  the 
air.  Experiments  here  in  Panama,  the 
dampest  climate  in  the  world,  show  that  the 
very  best  grease  for  this  purpose  is  that  now 
on  the  market  and  known  as  Corol. 

Mercurial  ointment  is  very  good  also,  as 
well  as  Winchester  or  Marlin  gun  grease. 

This  method  is  absolutely  effective  with 
all  rifles  of  medium  power  using  smokeless 
powder  and  jacketed  bullets,  rifles  like  the 
.30-30,  .35  Rem.,  and  up  to  the  .30-40  and 
.303  British.  It  is  not  sufficient  with  rifles  of 
high  intensity  like  the  .280  Ross,  the  .30- 
1906  Springfield,  the  .35  and  .405  Win- 
chesters, and  the  .256  Mannlicher.  The 
trouble  with  cleaning  those  powerful  rifles 
is  that  the  metal  fouling  occurs  not  only  as  a 
plating  but  is  also  deposited  in  quite  large 
lumps  in  the  bore  near  the  muzzle,  and  the 
small  amount  of  ammonia  carried  on  the 
patch  is  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  these  lumps. 
After  you  have  cleaned  your  rifle  and  wiped 
it  dry,  and  before  you  have  oiled  it,  hold  the 
breech  up  to  the  light  and  look  through  the 
bore  from  the  muzzle.  Look  carefully,  and 
if  you  discover  little  flakes  and  lumps  adher- 
ing to  the  bore  for  about  six  inches  down  from 
the  muzzle,  and  looking  like  little  flakes  and 
lumps  of  silver,  this  is  the  lumpy  metallic 
fouling.  To  remove  it,  place  a  rubber  cork 
in  the  chamber,  thus  sealing  the  breech  of  the 
rifle  securely.  Set  the  rifle,  muzzle  up,  in  a 
rack.  Place  the  steel  cleaning  rod  in  the 
muzzle,  letting  it  down  carefully  until  it  rests 
on  the  cork  in  the  chamber.  Now  fill  the 
barrel  right  up  to  the  muzzle  with  the  am- 


monia solution  and  let  it  soak  in  the  barrel 
for  half  an  hour.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  barrel  is  filled  absolutely  level  with  the 
muzzle  as  ammonia  has  a  tendency  to  rust 
steel  if  it  is  allowed  to  evaporate  on  it.  As 
long  as  the  steel  is  completely  immersed  in 
the  ammonia  you  are  absolutely  safe  for  half 
an  hour  at  least.  After  the  half  hour  is  up 
pull  out  the  cleaning  rod,  pour  out  the  am- 
monia, and  dry  the  bore  with  clean,  dry 
patches  and  oil  as  before.  The  ammonia 
will  thus  be  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  bore 
to  completely  dissolve  the  lumps.  The  ob- 
ject of  placing  the  cleaning  rod  in  the  bore 
is  to  save  the  ammonia,  the  rod  taking  up 
most  of  the  bore  which  would  otherwise  be 
filled  with  the  ammonia. 

In  connection  with  cleaning  there  is  a  little 
stunt  which  will  do  much  to  sa\e  the  bore 
of  your  rifle,  will  increase  the  Accuracy,  and 
will  make  it  unnecessary,  with  rifles  of  high 
intensity,  to  fill  the  bore  with  the  ammonia. 
This  is  to  lubricate  the  bullets  with  a  grease 
known  as  "Mobilubricant."  Mobilubricant 
is  a  heavy  automobile  grease,  yellow  in  color, 
with  a  very  high  fire  test.  It  can  be  procured 
from  Abercrombie  and  Fitch  Company,  55 
West  36th  Street,  New  York  City,  at  25  cents 
for  a  pound  can,  enough  to  last  for  a  number  of 
years.  To  use  it,  lubricate  all  of  the  bullet 
which  projects  from  the  shell  with  a  thin, 
fairly  even  coating  and  fire  the  cartridge  thus 
lubricated.  Lubricate  your  bullets  thus  be- 
fore placing  them  in  the  magazine.  Take 
ordinary  care  not  to  get  the  grease  on  the 
shell,  but  only  on  the  bullet,  and  to  get  a 
fairly  even  thin  coating,  and  not  big  "gobs." 
Used  in  this  way  it  furnishes  a  protection  to 
the  surface  of  the  steel  in  the  bore,  greatly 
prolonging  the  life  of  the  rifle,  slightly  in- 
creasing the  accuracy,  and  prevents  the^  de- 
posit of  metallic  fouling  in  lumps  in  all  rifles 
of  high  intensity  (except  the  .280  Ross)  thus 
making  it  unnecessary  to  use  the  ammonia 
bath  in  these  rifles.  Its  use  is  almost  uni- 
versal among  military  riflemen  in  the  United 
States.  I  regard  it  as  so  valuable  that  I 
never  fire  a  rifle  using  jacketed  bullets  with- 
out it.  To  apply  it  to  .30  caliber  bullets  a 
very  handy  little  device  known  as  the  Spitzer 
Greaser  has  lately  been  placed  on  the  market. 
This  is  a  little  metal  box  about  the  size  of  a 
28  gauge  shot  gun  shell.  It  is  filled  with 
grease  and  a  metal  washer  having  a  .30 
caliber  hole  in  the  centre  is  placed  over  the 
grease.  To  use  it  insert  the  bullet  in  the  hole 
in  the  washer,  push  the  washer  down  against 
the  grease  with  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  which 
^will  not  enter  the  hole,  give  it  a  twist  and  pull 
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HERCULES 

Smokeless  Shotgun,"' 

POWpEHp 


Infallible  and  "E.  C." 
can  be  obtained  in  ail 
of  the  following  makes 
of  shotgun  shells. 

PETERS 
REMINGTON 
SELBY 
U.  S. 
WESTERN 
WINCHESTER 


In  Your  Favorite 
Make  of  Shells 

TH  E  fact  that  you  prefer  some  partic- 
ular make  of  shell  when  shooting  at 
the  traps  or  in  the  field  need  not 
prevent  you  from  enjoying  the  satisfaction 
given  sportsmen  by  Hercules  Smokeless 
Shotgun  Powders,  Infallible  and  "EC." 

These  splendid  powders,  which  are  of  high 
and  remarkably  uniform  quality,  may  be 
obtained  in  any  standard  make  of  shell. 
Undoubtedly  the  shell  you  use  is  named 
in  the  list  given  at  the  left.  The  next 
time  you  order  ask  for  a  Hercules  Powder 
in  that  particular  make  of  shell.  You  will 
see  the  name  of  the  powder  stenciled  on 
the  box  and  on  the  top  wad  in  each  shell. 

Hercules  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders 
give  light  recoil,  high  velocity,  even  pat- 
terns. You  can't  do  better  than  shoot 
either  Infallible  or  "E.  Write  for  a 

free  booklet  that  describes  them  fully. 

UBKCULES  POWDEJ^CQ. 

1087  Market  Street 


Wilmington 


Delaware 
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out.  The  bullet  receives  an  even,  thin  coating, 
and  not  a  particle  gets  on  the  shell.  Grease 
on  the  shell  is  liable  to  increase  the  backward 
thrust  on  the  bolt  head,  thus  placing  more 
strain  on  the  action.  You  can  get  the 
Spitzer  Greaser  from  P.  J.  O'Hare,  33  Bruce 
Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  25  cents.  He  also 
handles  Mobilubricant,  and  other  supplies 
for  military  riflemen.  The  greaser  will  hold 
sufficient  Mobilubricant  for  greasing  at  least 
200  cartridges,  plenty  for  a  long  hunting  trip. 
Carry  it  in  your  pocket  and  grease  your 
bullets  as  you  insert  the  cartridges  into  the 
magazine.  Incidentally,  Mobilubricant  is  a 
pretty  good  rust  preventative. 

For  the  outside  of  your  rifle  it  is  only 
necessary  to  wipe  it  dry  and  oil  it  after  a  day 
afield.  Wipe  it  with  a  piece  of  the  birdseye 
linen,  and  for  oiling  it  use  a  piece  of  chamois 
leather,  or  buckskin  which  has  previously 
been  soaked  in  sperm  oil.  Once  soaked  it 
will  serve  for  a  year  or  so  and  is  a  great  saver 
of  oil  on  a  hunting  trip.  After  a  hunting  trip 
of  a  month  or  so  rub  the  stock  down  well  with 
raw  linseed  oil,  using  the  bare  hand  and  rub- 
bing the  oil  in  for  a  half  hour  or  so  until  the 
stock  is  hot  and  all  the  oil  has  been  rubbed 
in.  Do  not  let  the  linseed  oil  dry  on  the 
stock.  Keep  the  action  clean  and  lubricated, 
preferably,  with  graphite.  The  trouble  with 
a  thin  oil  in  the  action  is  that  it  is  liable  to 
squirt  backwards  right  into  the  eye  when  a 
shot  is  fired. 

Having  read  the  above  and  never  tried 
this  method  you  are  liable  to  think  it  is  extre- 
mely complicated.  Quite  the  contrary,  I 
assure  you  that  once  you  have  gotten  your 
©utfit  it  is  the  simplest  cleaning  there  is. 
There  is  none  of  that  hard  scrubbing.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  clean  the  rifle  the  next  day 
to  preserve  it.  Simply  swab  with  ammonia, 
dry  with  clean  patches,  and  oil — time  five 
minutes.  And  there  is  nothing  to  it  that 
cannot  be  applied  many  hundreds  of  miles 
from  civilization.  On  my  hunts  I  carry  my 
cleaning  outfit  in  a  little  leather  case  about  9 
inches  long,  by  3  inches,  by  3  inches.  It  con- 
tains the  jointed  steel  cleaning  rod,  the 
ammonia  solution  in  one  of  those  Traveller's 
bottles  in  which  Waterman's  Fountain  Pen 
Ink  is  sold  any  at  stationer's.  (This  bottle 
has  a  red  wood  case  which  perfectly  protects 
the  rubber  stoppered  glass  bottle),  a  little 
can  of  sperm  oil,  a  little  waterproof  silk  bag 
of  linen  patches,  a  couple  of  linen  wiping 
cloths,  and  a  piece  of  oily  buckskin.  The 
whole  kit  weighs  about  a  pound  and  a  half. 
In  my  trousers  pocket  goes  the  Spitzer 
Greaser.    Five  greased  cartridges  are  in  the 


magazine  of  the  rifle,  and  ten  more  in  my 

pockets. 

Remarks. 

Always  clean  the  rifle  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  it  was  fired.  Never  leave  it 
over-night  without  cleaning.  If  you  have  not 
fired  it  during  the  day  run  through  a  dry 
patch  and  then  oil  it  afresh. 

Never  clean  the  rifle  when  it  is  warm  from 
firing  as  this  would  cause  the  ammonia  to 
instantly  evaporate  and  the  bore  rust. 

Never  use  ammonia  in  the  bore  when  the 
bore  contains  oil  as  the  ammonia  and  the  oil 
coming  together  form  soap,  and  the  am- 
monia does  not  perform  its  proper  function. 

The  ammonia  will  keep  its  strength  for 
several  months  if  precaution  is  taken  to  keep 
the  bottle  tightly  corked  except  for  the  few 
seconds  necessary  to  wet  the  patches.  After 
that  it  is  better  to  have  a  fresh  supply  mixed, 
and  to  get  a  new  rubber  cork  for  the  bottle. 
Ammonia  quickly  eats  up  an  ordinary  cork, 
and  it  will  also  burn  the  wood  of  the  stock 
if  allowed  to  get  on  it. 

I  have  never  succeeded  in  finding  a  way  to 
clean  rifles  using  small  cartridges  like  the 
.25-20  loaded  with  sharpshooter  powder.  The 
primer  fouling  is  intensely  acid,  but  in  or- 
dinary cartridges  it  is  very  much  diluted  by 
the  powder  fouling.  In  these  small  cart- 
ridges using  sharpshooter  powder  it  seems  as. 
though  the  primer  acid  was  not  diluted  at  all, 
and  that  it  instantly  attacked  the  steel.  Do 
not  use  Sharpshooter  powder  in  small  cart- 
ridges. 

The  above  methods  answer  perfectly  with 
the  .22  caliber  rim  fire  rifles  also,  when  am- 
munition loaded  with  black,  Lesmok,  or 
Semi-smokeless  powder  is  used.  I  am  not 
sure  that  any  kind  of  cleaning  will  keep  a  .22 
caliber  rifle  using  smokeless  powder  cart- 
ridges in  first  class  condition  for  long. 

A  high  power  rifle  of  medium  intensity,  like 
the  .30-30,  will  stand  a  lot  of  abuse  and  shoot 
fairly  well.  Even  if  badly  rusted  it  will  still 
shoot  into  about  a  6  inch  group  at  100  yards. 
The  same  amount  of  abuse  will  completely 
ruin  a  .22  caliber,  or  a  rifle  of  very  high  in- 
tensity. Ordinary  cleaning  with  rags  and 
oil,  or  with  the  patent  powder  solvents, 
simply  polishes  the  barrel  and  rubs  off  the 
surface  rust  which  is  continually  forming. 
Each  time  more  rust  is  rubbed  off,  and  the 
barrel  constantly  deteriorates  and  the  ac- 
curacy group  constantly  enlarges. 

One  often  hears  the  caution  given  to  clean 
the  rifle  for  several  days  after  firing  it,  that 
the  fouling  sweats  out  the  of  steel  during  this- 
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The  Gun  That 
Never  Shoots 
Loose 

American  Made  by  American 
Workmen. 


THE  L.  C.  SMITH 
TRAP  GUN 

With  2  Triggers  $56.50 

With  Automatic  Ejector  -  $67.50 
With  Automatic  Ejector  and  Hunter  One  Trigger  $87.50 


We  Make  Guns  From  $25.00  to  $1000.00. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  ART  CATALOG 
The  Hunter  Arms  Co.,  Inc.    29  Hubbard  St,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


The  Most  Discriminating  Gun  Users  In 
America  Shoot  Guns  Made  by 
PARKER  BROTHERS, 

Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

MAKERS  OF 


A.  W.  du  Bray,  Resident  Agent,  P.O.  Box  102,  San  Francisco,  GaL 
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period.    The  reason  for  giving  this  caution  and  the  rust  came  up  through  holes  in  the 

is  that  the  rifle  was  not  cleaned  in  the  first  metal  plating.    When  the  method  of  cleaning 

place,  but  only  rubbed  with  oil  or  nitro-  that  I  have  outlined  herein  is  used  there  is 

solvent  to*give  it  a  polish  and  make  it  look  none  of  this  "sweating."    The  rifle  is  clean, 

as  though  it  was  clean.    The  metal  fouling  and  if  you  will  run  a  rag  through  it  a  day,  a 

remained  and  the  primer  acid  still  remained.  week,  or  a  month  after  once  cleaning  it  in 
The  primer  acid  continually  caused  rusting,  /s^this  way  you  will  get  out  nothing  but  clean  oil. 

A  LETTER  FROM  A  COLLECTOR  OF 

ANTIQUE  FIREARMS 


I HAVE  read  with  considerable  interest 
the  article  on  "Arms  That  Helped  to 
.Shove  the  Frontier  Off  The  Map,"  by 
Mr.  Ashley  Haines,  following  his  description 
piece  by  piece,  as  I  have  practically  all  the 
arms  he  mentions  in  my  collection. 

This  includes  an  1866  model,  Winchester 
repeater,  the  frame  and  mountings  of  which 
are  elaborately  engraved  and  gold-plated, 
with  curly  walnut  stock,  and  other  uniform 
details.  It  is  in  fine  condition  to-day.  I 
have  also  another  old-timer  I  am  very  proud 
of,  and  which  I  expected  him  to  mention, 
though  he^did  not, — a  Maynard.  It  is  a  real 
rifle  that  will  place  your  bullet  just  where 
you  want  it,  and,  like  Sharp's  Old  Reliable, 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  gun-maker's  art. 

I  am  enclosing  a  photo  of  a  few  of  the  early 
styles  of  breech-loading  arms  that  may  be 
of  interest.  That  upper-most  one  is  a  four- 
shot  "Roper"  shot-gun,  using  four  steel  shells 
at  a  time,  with  nipples  equipped  for  per- 
cussion caps.  One  may  be  noticed  attached 
to  the  trigger  guard.  Four  of  these  shells 
are  placed  in  a  sort  of  butterfly  cylinder. 
The  act  of  cocking  extracts  the  discharged 
shell,  and  brings  the  next  one  in  line.  When 
the  trigger  is  pulled,  the  shell  is  inserted  in 
the  barrel  and  discharged.  An  interesting 
feature  is  noticeable  in  the  first  effort  at  a 
choke-bore,  produced  by  screwing  a  ring  on 
the  muzzle  of  the  barrel.  When  the  four 
shells  have  been  tired  they  must  be  taken 
out  and  others  inserted. 

Number  two  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
Warner's  Revolving  Rifle,  and  is  in  excellent 
condition.  It  uses  percussion  caps,  and  the 
cylinder  must  be  tripped  and  turned  by 
hand.  You  will  notice  the  trip  just  in  front 
oi  the  trigger. 

Number  three  is  a  Sharp  and  Hankin's  56 
calibre  rim-fire  rifle,  made  in  1869,  at  their 


works  in  Philadelphia.  Its  mechanism  is 
peculiar,  but,  like  all  the  Sharp's  products, 
it  is  highly  efficient. 

Number  four  is  one  of  the  unique  pieces 
that  are  occasionally  found.  It  is  the  only  one 
which  I  have  ever  seen.  It  has  a  twist  barrel 
(octagon),  mounted  with  very  line  Circassian 
walnut  stock,  excellently  constructed,  but 
bearing  no  maker's  name.  It  has  a  cap  maga- 
zine in  the  butt  stock.  The  cocking  of  the 
hammer  brings  up  a  cap.  Trip  the  breech, 
and  it  will  fly  up  and  get  the  cap.  Then  load 
the  upturned  breech  chamber,  press  it  back 
to  place,  where  it  is  securely  locked,  and  you 
are  ready  to  shoot.  Should  you  not  wish  to 
bring  up  a  cap,  push  back  a  sliding  knob  on 
the  hammer  and  there  you  are:  the  cap  will 
not  be  lifted  until  the  knob  is  pushed  out 
again.  I  secured  this  most  interesting  piece 
in  the  village  of  Lakefield,  where,  very  many 
years  ago,  an  Indian  bought  some  twenty 
dollars  worth  of  furniture.  His  credit  appar- 
ently not  being  very  highly  rated  by  Brad- 
streets',  he  left  this  rifle  until  he  should  bring 
the  money.  Well — he  never  came  back. 
For  about  half  a  century,  this  arm  hung  be- 
tween the  joists  in  the  back-shop,  forgotten, 
until  my  enquiry  causejd  its  resurrection;  it  is 
now  one  of  my  most  valued  pieces. 

Number  five  is  an  early  effort  at  breech 
loading  by  Marston,  N.Y.  Throwing  down 
the  lever — which  is  also  the  trigger  guard — 
brings  back  a  breech  block,  allowing  the  in- 
sertion of  the  paper  encased  powder  and 
ball.  Closing  the  lever  forces  in  the  load, 
and  breaks  the  paper,  thus  exposing  the 
powder  to  the  fire  from  the  percussion  cap. 
The  long  swan-like  hammer  is  characteristic. 
This  rifle  was  patented  in  1850.  The  bore 
is  thirty  balls  to  the  pound. 

In  my  early  shooting  days,  instead  of 
"calibre,"  we  described  our  rifles  as  so  many 
balls  to  the  pound.    This  range  was  from 
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The  Rifle  Does  the  Work 


.22  Savage  Automatic  Rifle,  Model  1912 


rHY  should  you  have  to  disturb  your  hold — 
move  your  arm — take  your  eye  and  your 
ind  off  your  sights — between  shots? 

You  have  to  with  the  ordinary  repeater  to  work  the 
action. 

But  the  .22  Savage  Automatic  Rifle  reloads  itself. 
The  recoil  does  it.  You  keep  on  aiming — just  pull 
the  trigger  again  for  each  shot — that's  all! 

Don't  you  see  how  this  rifle  would  have  saved  you 
lots  of  game  you've  lost? 

Don't  you  think  you'd  better  use  one  after  this? 
It  shoots  the  best  and  most  accurate  cartridge  that 

SAVAGE 


any  .22  rifle,  repeater  or  single  shot,  uses — the  .22 
Long  Rifle  LESMOK  or  SEMI-SMOKELESS  only. 

And  it  will  not  work  with  the  less  accurate,  inferior, 
smokeless  or  black  powder  Long  /Rifles,  or  with 
Longs  or  Shorts  or  B.  B.  caps. 

It  is  hammerless  with  solid  breech,  solid  top  and 
shotgun  safety  on  tang.  Two  7-shot  detachable 
box  magazines  with  each  iifle.  20  inch  round 
barrel,  shotgun  butt,  weight  only  4%  lbs. 

It  only  costs  $12.00 — less  than  most  repeaters — 
and  if  vour  dealer  can't  supply  you,  we'll  send  a 
rifle  and  100  correct  cartridges,  express  paid  in  the 
U.  S.  for  $12.50.  u.. 

And  anyway,  write  us  for  more  particulars. 

SAVAGE   ARMS  COMPANY 

642    SAVAGE  AVENUE,  UTICA,     N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Power  and  Small  Calibre 
Sporting  Rifles ,   Automatic  Pistols   and  Ammunition 


ImpirM  YO  UR  silver 

gun  BULLETS 

WILL  HELP  THE  "OLD  COUNTRY" 

and  you  get  the  WORLD'S  BEST 
GUN  when  you  BUY  A  GREENER. 

i 

Greener  Guns  are  made  in  the  most 
completely  equipped  Sporting  Gun  Factory 
in  the  World  by  All-British  labor  under 
the  supervision  of  Sportsmen-Gunmakers, 
who  know  by  experience  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT— Satisfaction 
is  guaranteed.  You  get  a  gun  with  "life"  in  it,  a  weapon  you  will 
"love"  and  hand  down  to  your  grandson  as  a  "real  killer". 

Don't  buy  a  piece  of  metal  and  wood,  a  "courtesy"  gun  built 
by  the  mile  and  cut  off  [by  the  yard— get  a  real  gun— A  Greener, 
and  get  it  NOW.    "Empire"  $65.00.    Others  up  to  $1000.00. 

CATALOGUE  AND  BOOKLET  R.2  FREE. 


W.  W.  Greener 


101  Windsor  Arcade  Building 
478A  St.  Catherine  St.  W. 


Montreal,  P.Q. 
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sixteen  to  a  hundred  balls  to  the  pound — and 
in  a  few  instances  even  smaller.  I  have  in 
my  collection  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the 
early  Squirrel  Rifle;  the  barrel  is  stamped 
"Remington"  and  the  hock  "Moore."  It 
takes  120  balls  to  the  pound,  weighs  10% 
pounds,  has  3?  in.  octagon  barrel  fancy  batch 
box  in  stock  and  is  fitted  with  sett  triggers 
and  fine  sights.  It  is  an  ideal  weight  for  off- 
hand shooting  and  can  give  a  good  account 
of  itself  to-day. 

In  closing  let  me  congratulate  you  on  the 
excellence  of  your  magazine  and  particularly 


the  Arms  &  Ammunition  department.  I 
am  such  a  lover  of  firearms  that  it  is  gen- 
erally the  first  thing  I  look  for  and  that  your 
magazine  may  long  brighten  our  homes  is  the 

sincere  wish  of 

Yours  very  truly, 
St.  Marys,  Ont.  S.  L.  Doolittle. 

P.S. — As  I  am  always  on  the  lookout  for  any 
curious  pieces  to  add  to  my  collection,  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  reader  who 
happens  to  have  any  odd  old  types. 

S.  L.  D. 


CO-ORDINATING  THE  SPORTSMAN'S 

MACHINERY 

Robert  H.  MacNair,  M.D. 


FROM  a  great  many  years'  experience, 
with  the  gun  and  bird  dog,  the  rifle 
and  hound,  and  the  saddle  horse,  not 
to  mention  the  other  intimate  and  trusty 
companion,  the  revolver,  I  have  long  since 
been  quite  persuaded,  that  the  sportsman 
who  makes  good  ail  along  the  line,  or  it  might 
sound  better  to  say,  makes  a  fair  average 
as  an  all  around  sport,  must  necessarily  be 
developed  in  this  all-important  mento-physi- 
cal  co-ordination.  The  eye  must  be  trained 
to  see  quickly,  and  correctly  photograph  the 
impression  upon  the  brain;  at  the  centre 


which  presides  over  the  special  sense  of  sight. 
Having  received  correctly  the  photograph 
upon  the  brain  then  man's  reflexes,  or  the 
co-ordinating  forces  must  be  so  trained  or 
developed  that  the  impression  received  can 
be  quickly  and  accurately  put  into  an  effectual 
mode  of  motion. 

If  the  photograph  is  of  some  interesting 
target,  a  flushing  grouse  or  a  bounding  deer, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  this  co-ordinat- 
ing machine  must  act  with  almost  lightening 
rapidity;  and  with  precision.  There  is  just 
one  real  sure  (effective)  method  of  gaining 
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CHALLENGE 


WATERPROOF 


Save  your  money 

Stop  all  laundry  troubles.  "Chal- 
lenge" Collars  can  be  cleaned  with 
a  rub  from  a  wet  cloth — smart  and 
dressy  always.  The  correct  dull 
finish  and  texture  of  the  best  linen. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  "Challenge"  Brand 
write  us  enclosing  money,  25c  for  collars, 
50c  per  pair  for  cuffs  We  will  supply 
you.  Send  for  new  style  book. 
THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF  CANADA 
Limited 

54-64  Fraser  Ave.,  Toronto,  Can. 


P 
D- 


n 
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YOU  ENJOY  A  GOOD  MEAL 


American  or  European  Plan 


Well,  who  doesn't?  When  you  come  to 
Toronto  stop  at  a  house  whose  diningroom 
service  is  famous  from  coast  to  coast  for 
good  eating,  quick,  courteous  service  and 
reasonable  prices.  Our  diningroom  is  our 
hobby  as  well  as  an  important  part  of  our 
business.  We  have  a  pride  in  it  and  our 
constant  effort  is  to  keep  on  increasing  its 
fame.  And  every  other  department  is 
right  in  line— large,  bright  bedrooms, 
beautiful  tiled  bathrooms,  luxurious  furn- 
ishings, and  everything  else  the  most 
fastidious  traveler  can  require  for  comfort, 
convenience  and  economy. 
One  minute's  walk  from  the  Union  Station 
brings  you  to 

The  Walker  House 

Toronto's  Famous  Hotel 
Geo.  Wright  &  Co.,  Proprietors 


NEWTON  HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 

HIGHEST  VELOCITY  RIFLES  IN  THE  WORLD.  A  new  bolt  action  rifle,  Ameri- 
can  made  from  butt  plate  te  muzzle.   Calibers  .22  to  .35.  Velocity  31 00  f    .  Price  $40.00. 
Newten  straight  line  hand  reloading  tools.  Send  stamp  for  descriptive  circular. 

NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  Inc.,  506  Mutual  Life  Building:,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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that  accuracy  and  rapidity — viz.,  to  practice 
patiently,  intelligently  and  persistently,  to 
be  done  most  pleasantly  and  successfully  in 
dame  nature's  domain.  It  was  my  pleasant 
privilege  to  be  associated  with  two  men,  far 
away  in  the  southern  section  of  the  United 
States,  who  were  what  might  be  termed 
sportsmen  "to  the  manner  born."  Their 
skill,  with  an  enormous  degree  of  quick 
accuracy  was  acquired  simply  by  those  means 
that  are  always  at  hand  in  nature.  While 
conversing  with  one  of  these  sports,  as  we 
chanced  to  meet  one  morning  on  horse  back, 
we  heard  the  rapid  reports  of  a  gun  at  quail 
shooting,  just  over  a  hedge.  Suddenly  a 
quail  alighted  upon  the  limb  of  a  locust  tree, 
not  more  than  thirty  paces  from  our  position. 
The  sport  deliberately  drew  his  Smith  & 


Wesson  .38  calibre  revolver,  and  from  horse 
back  cut  the  quail's  head  off  just  as  smoothly 
as  the  cook  could  have  done  with  the  carving 
knife.  A  scratch  shot? — you  would  observe; 
not  when  the  same  gun  could,  and  did  do 
equally  fine  shooting  at  any  old  time. 

There  were  others  of  the  same  claa^  One 
other,  I  have  witnessed  at  exhibition  shoot- 
ing, strike  whichever  was  named  -of  two  small 
objects  tossed  into  the  air.  Either  of  them 
could  also  break  glass  balls  thrown  by  a  trap 
or  by  hand,  with  the  same  kind  of  gun,  the 
Smith  &  Wesson  revolver.  Each  man  claim- 
ed that  his  gun  was  the  best  ever  shot,  it 
that  was  so,  there  was  just  one  other  very 
important  fact  back  of  the  guns,  viz.,  each 
shooter  had  developed  his  co-ordination  al- 
most to  perfection. 


ALPINE  CLUB  NOTES 


Major  Harold  Foster  of  Toronto,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Club  has  received  the  bar  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Military  Cross  which  is  equivalent 
to  getting  the  Cross  twice.  He  left  Canada 
as  a  Lieutenant  and  is  now  Major. 

The  Vancouver  Island  Section  held  its 
annual  meeting  on  the  18th  of  December 
at  Brentwood.  The  Chairman  for  the  en- 
suing year  will  be  Mr.  R.  D.  McC'av  and. 
Secretary  Miss  J.  L.  McCulloch,  912  Lind<  a! 
Avenue,  Victoria,  both  being  re-elected. 
Monthly  meetings  will  be  held  at  Brentwood, 
being  equally  convenient  for  the  Victoria  and 
Sidney  members. 

In  a  criticism  in  the  last  English  Alpine 
Journal  in  a  review  of  our  Journal  for  1914-15 
it  states  "Altogether  the  Alpine  Club  of  Can- 
ada is  in  an  enviable  position,  for  each  suc- 
ceeding volume  of  its  Journal,  far  from  bring- 
ing nearer  the  time  when  the  Alps  of  Canada 
shall  be  exhausted,  seems  to  be  constantly 
opening  up  visitas  of  new  worlds  waiting 
to  be  conquered." 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  a  report 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  American 
Alpine  Club  of  the  climbs  of  importance 
made  by  its  members  in  1916,  only  one  peak 
was  mentioned  which  was  not  in  Canada, 
and  all  the  climbers  named  except  one  be- 
longed to  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada. 

The  last  number  of  the  University  Maga- 
zine contained  an  interesting  Review  of  the 
Alpine  Club  Journal  for  1914-15,  by  Paul 
Wallace  who  is  now  a  Sapper  and  overseas. 

The  Director  of  the  Club  has  issued  a 
circular  to  members  directing  their  attention 
to  the  fact  that  some  ninety-five  members 
have  been  enrolled  for  Active  Service.  Of 


these  the  circular  advises  that  so  far  as  known 
three  have  joined  the  Supreme  Honour  Roll, 
fifteen  have  been  wounded,  two  are  prisoners 
of  war,  three  have  won  the  D.S.O.,  four  have 
won  the  Military  Cross,  two  have  won  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  one  the 
D.C.M.,  there  have  been  nine  mentions  in 
despatches,  one  lady  member  has  been  dec- 
orated and  one  has  been  given  the  rank  of 
Hon.  Captain. 

The  Director}calls  upon  the  club  members 
to  stand  together  and  to  this  end  asks  them 
to  assist  the  Club  by  remaining  members  of 
it  so  that  in  future  years  of  peace  they  may 
have  the  right  to  point  with  pride  to  the 
traditions  created  for  the  Club  by  its  soldier 
members  in  time  of  war,  » 

To  obviate  confusion  the  names  of  the 
mountains  known  as  the  White  and  Black 
Douglas  have  been  changed  by  the  Geographic 
Board.  The  Black  Douglas  is  now  Mt. 
Douglas.  The  White  Douglas  is  now  Mt. 
St.  Bride.  St.  Bride  (or  Bridget)  was  the 
patron  saint  oi  the  Douglas  lamily.  The 
mountain  takes  its  name  from  David  Douglas, 
the  botanist  who  originated  the  wonderful 
descriptions  of  Mts.  Bryce  and  Hooker  which 
appeared  in  all  early  books  of  travel  and 
school  geographies. 

At  last  the  name  of  the  great  mountain  to 
the  north  of  Robson  has  been  decided.  Miss 
Jobe  who  made  two  valiant  attempts  to  climb 
it  christened  it  Mt.  Kitchi.  Mr.  Fay  called 
it  Mt.  Alexander  after  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie, who  first  crossed  Canada  by  land  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  great 
Mackenzie  river  which  he  descended  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  Geographic  Board  have 
decided  to  call  it  Mt.  Sir  Alexander  in  future 
on  the  analogy  of  Sir  Donald  and  Sir  Sandford. 
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Postal  Hotel  Company  -  Proprietors 


The  Most  modern  and  home  like 
hostelry  in  Detroit. 
Located  in  the  centre  of  the  shop- 
ping district  and  within  short  walk- 
ing distance  of  all  the  theatres. 
Come  where  YOU  will  be  properly 
taken  care  of  at 

REASONABLE  RATES— 
$1.50  and  up,  European. 

Pinest  musical  program  in  the  city:  dancing  every 
evening.    YOU  will  have  MY  personal  attention. 

GRIS  WOLD  ST.  and  GRAND  RIVER  AVE. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

Fred  Postal,  Pres.      -    Chas.  L.  Postal,  Sec'y. 


BOSTON 


Commonwealth  Are. 
100  yards  from  Massachusetts  Avs.  car 

Wc\t  Stfitwrtto  loutntt  Sjouae 

A  public  house  for  those  who  demand  the  beet 
and  prefer  a  homelike  atmosphere. 

Single  rooms  from  $2.  Combined  sitting 
room,  bedroom  and  bathroom  from  %*. 
Self  contained  suites.  In  summer  dinner 
at  a  fixed  price  is  served  in  the  roof  garden. 

Some  globe  trotters  have  been  good  tnought*  soy 
that  the  Puritan  is  one  of  the  most  attract***  and 
comfortable  hotels  in  the  world. 

Our  booklet  with  guide  to  Boston  on  receipt 
of  your  card. 


HOTEL  LENOX 

North  St.,  at  Delaware  Ave. 
BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


A  modern,  fireproof  and  distinctive  hotel  of 
250  all  outside  rooms.  Excels  in  Equipment, 
cuisine  and  service. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN— $1.50  per  day  and  up. 

"FAR  FROM  A  BIG  CITY'S  NOISE, 

CLOSE  TO  A  BIG  CITY'S  BUSINESS" 

Write  for  complimentary  "Guide  of  Buffalo  and  Niagara 
Falls. 

C  A.  MINER,     -    -     Managing  Director 


Mitt  mt  at  tht  TULLER—Fi   Vmtmt,  Strict,  H»mt  C»m forts 

New  HOTEL  TULLER 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.  Take 
Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adam*  Arenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms.  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single.  $2.50  Up  Double 
200  2.00    "        3.00  ,r  " 

100  2.50    "        4.00  "  M 

100  3.00  to  5.00"        4.50  "  " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 
ALL  ABSOLUTELY  QUIET 


Two  Floore — Agents' 
Sample  Rooms 


New  Unique  Cafes 
and  Cabaret  Excellente 


MATTERS  PERTAINING  TO  i 
:-:   :-:    CONSERVATION.    :-:  :-: 


A  QUESTION  OF  VITAL  IMPORTANCE 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


WHEN  the  United  States  made  a  Treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  for  the  protection 
of  the  migratory  waterfowl  of  this  con- 
tinent that  day  saw  all  possibility  of  the 
Federal  Bird  Laws  being  smashed,  forever 
blotted  out.  It  is  now  doubtful  if  the 
Supreme  Federal  Judges  will  declare  it  con- 
stitutional. If  the  Federal  Bird  Law  as  re- 
cognized in  the  States  was  a  great  measure, 
the  greatest  ever  put  out  for  the  protection 
and  the  preservation  of  the  waterfowl,  the 
additional  coming  of  Canada  into  the  bargain 
seals  it  once  and  forever  as  a  measure  the 
importance  of  which  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  States, 
without  the  aid  of  Canada,  would  be  handi- 
capped in  the  proposition  of  thorough  and 
conducive  protection,  but  now  organizations 
on  both  sides  of  the  line  can  work  in  unison 
for  what  seems  best  for  the  waterfowl,  and 
the  migratory  songbirds,  which  are  of  so  much 
value  to  man,  both  from  a  practical  and  a 
sentimental  viewpoint. 

Take  the  question  of  the  songbirds  for  in- 
stance. Those  outdoor  lovers  of  the  birds 
who  have  tried  to  do  all  they  could  for  the 
protection  of  them  have  been  referred  to  as 
sentimentalists.  But  one  thing  stands  out 
fairly  and  squarely  and  clearly  in  the  minds 
of  all  the  people.  The  birds  we  must  have 
with  us;  and  it  does  not  matter  if  only  one- 
tenth  of  what  the  government  estimators  set 
down,  are  killed  off  the  remnant  should  have 
our  heartfelt  and  absolute  protection.  'They 
are  useful  to  man.  They  are  Nature's  means 
of  keeping  down  an  overflow  of  insects,  and  it 
is  singuarly  noticeable  in  this  respect  that 
each  variety  of  songbird  seems  to  be  set  to 
kill  off  certain  kinds  of  insects,  which  they 
appear  to  specialize  in,  and  will  refuse  others 
which  other  birds  seem  set  to  kill  off.  The 
daily  amount  of  insects  killed  by  various 
birds  is  astonishing.  The  average  person 
who  has  not  studied  the  birds  carefully, 


who  is  not  always  close  to  Nature,  may  leel 
that  too  much  is  made  of  the  value  of  the 
birds.  Why,  not  much  more  than  three 
years  ago  the  writer  in  company  with  three 
others  waged  a  controversy  in  a  magazine 
against  a  man  who  held  that  this  planet 
could  well  do  without  the  birds — that  if  you 
were  to  take  every  bird  off  the  earth,  things 
would  still  be  the  same.  The  fact  that  this 
controversy  lasted  for  a  matter  of  two  years 
goes  to  show  that  the  stupidity  of  some  people 
is  monumental. 

Nature  is  always  gauged  by  the  system  of 
balance  and  proportion.  In  a  wild  state  she 
is  able  to  take  care  of  things  very  well,  and  the 
balance  and  the  proportion  is  always  observed. 
There  is  no  overflow  of  any  one  thing  unless 
there  is  some  agency  to  combat  and  obli- 
terate that  overflow,  thus  keeping  the  balance 
and  proportion  in  a  uniform  state.  As 
civilization  advances  and  the  birds  are  ham- 
pered and  destroyed  there  is  bound  to  be  an 
overflow  of  insects  of  various  orders,  since 
there  are  not  sufficient  birds  in  that  place 
to  keep  down  the  overflow.  The  result  is  that 
billions  of  dollars  have  been  lost  to  the  people 
and  the  agriculturists  of  this  continent  and 
man  must  use  all  sorts  of  artificial  means  of 
keeping  these  insects  down,  whereas  if  the 
birds  were  numerous  enough  they  would  at- 
tend to  it. 

That  man  who  says  that  the  songbirds  are 
not  useful  is  not  much  of  a  student  of  Nature, 
and  the  great  plan  under  which  she  works. « 
Every  thoughtful  man  and  woman  must 
realize  that  the  preservation  of  our  songbirds 
as  part  of  the  object  of  the  Federal  Migratory 
Bird  Law  must  be  staunchly  upheld  by  all 
thoughtful  and  considerate  people.  The 
Federal  Law  truly  came  into  being  at  an  op- 
portune moment.  The  writer  remembers  only 
too  well  in  the  past  wholesale  slaughter  of  the 
songbirds  in  the  Southern  States,  by  the  so- 
called  "white  trash"  and  the  negroes.  These 
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FINE  PURE  WOOL 

For  The  Man  Who  Is  Out-of-Doors 


The  soldier,  the  sportsman,  the 
prospector,  the  engineer  will  find 
Jaeger  Pure  Wool  Garments  won- 
derfully well  adapted  for  Outdoor 
life — comfortable  and  durable. 


Here  are  some  useful  articles:  Colic  bands, 
Socks,  Sleeping  Caps,  Mufflers,  Sleeping  Bags, 
Underwear,  Flannel  Shirts,  Wristlets,  Spencers, 
Cardigan  Jackets,  Coat  Sweaters,  Knitted  Waist- 
coats, etc.,  etc. 


DR 


A  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  AND  DR. 
JAEGER'S  HEALTH  CULT- 
URE WILL  BE  SENT  FREE 
ON  APPLICATION  TO:— 


'SANTTAJUT  WOOLEN  SYSTEM 
CO.  LIMITED,. 
TORONTO    MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 

Incorporated  in  England  in  1888  with  British 
Capital  for  the  British  Empire. 


We 

Have 

In 

Stock 

Ready  For 
Shipment 


A  number  of  hulls  of  the  type  shown  in  above  cut, 
18  to  25  ft.  in  length,  4  to  5  ft.  beam,  also  similar 
hulls  of  greater  length  and  beam;  hulls  for  outboard 
motors  16  to  20  ft.;  knock  down  frames  or  complete 
hulls  knocked  down  and  semi-finished  hulls  furnished 
all  sizes;  cruisers,  work  boats,  semi-speed  and  family 
launches  furnished  knock  down  or  complete  ready  to  run. 


Robertson  Bros. 

Foot  of  Bay  Street     -  Hamilton 
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songbirds  in  their  migrations  were  killed  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  were  sold  to 
the  big  hotel  and  restaurant  organizations  of 
the  large  cities,  at  the  rate  01  ten  cents  the 
dozen;  and  these  same  birds  were  served  in 
hotels, ,  cafes  and  high  class  restaurants  as 
quail  on  toast.  But  the  Migratory  Bird  Law 
stopped  all  that.  I  will  not  say  that  it  has 
stopped  bird  slaughter  in  the  Southern  States 
for  among  all  the  slackers,  the  most  unpro- 
tective  and  the  most  backward  are  the  South- 
ern States.  To  say  that  they  are  three 
hundred  years  behind  the  times  is  to  say  the 
least.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Civil  War  is  ended.  That's 
a  fact  and  I  can  prove  it  by  assertions  in  print, 
ridiculous  as  it  may  seem.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  they  do  as  they  please  down  there  with 
songbirds  and  with  our  northern  bred  water- 
fowl that  winter  there. 

I  suppose  there  are  many  persons  who 
believe  that  I  am  doing  an  awfully  unjust  thing 
to  be  writing  as  I  write  against  the  market 
shooting  in  the  South,  ior  instance. 

Doctor  Nelson  of  the  Biological  Survey 
has  stated  that  if  the  shooting  season  in  the 
South  under  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird  Law 
were  cut  down  the  South  would  at  once  raise 
a  howl  about  it.  And  as  he  puts  it  "this 
would  create  a  greater  controversy  and  dis- 
turbance than  the  one  now  being  raised  by  the 
Middle  West."  Now  I  don't  just  exactly  like 
that  statement.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  game  conservation- 
ists, writers  and  officials,  have,  by  common 
consent  and  agreement  left  the  market  shoot- 
ing in  the  South  entirely  out  of  the  discussion. 
Great  and  loud  and  long  has  been  the  clamor 
against  market  shooting  and  game  desecration 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  never  a 
word  has  been  issued  against  the  absolutely 
too  long  season  in  the  South,  and  the  market 
butchering  season  which  covers  a  space  of  two 
solid  winter  months;  and  the  general  shooting 
season  which  is  in  all  three  months  and  a  half 
long.  Because  they  are  afraid  the  Southern- 
ers are  going  to  protest  against  doing  as  they 
like  with  the  overwhelming  amount  of  game 
down  there  they  have  by  common  consent 
dropped  the  question  entirely.  They  want 
the  Northern  sections  to  toe  the  mark  on 
every  law  on  the  statute  books  but  in  the 
meantime  the  South  is  not  going  to  do  one 
whit  about  its  too  long  open  season,  its  too 
great  £>ag  limit  and  the  market  shooting, 
which,  as  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  is  at  the 
pinnacle  of  its  desecrative  power.  That  such 
a  thing  should  exist  in  the  present  day  is 
deplorable  and  it  is  my  self-imposed  duty 


herewith  to  state  the  facts  about  it  simply 
and  clearly.  The  ratification  of  the  new 
Treaty  with  Canada  means  that  sportsmen 
and  game  conservators  of  the  two  countries 
must  work  together.  The  United  States  will 
expect  a  great  deal  of  Canada  and  the  Empire 
of  Canada  must  expect  the  same  amount  of 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  country  of  Canada,  to  a  man,  must  pro-  ^ 
test  against  the  market  shooting  in  the  South, 
where  the  northern  bred  fowl,  to  a  bird,  find 
refuge  in  the  winter,  and  where,  amid  this 
plenty  the  Southerners,  do  their  level  best  to 
kill  all  they  can  of  the  contingent's  game. 

Now  it  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indif- 
ference to  the  present  writer  whether  this  will 
cause  a  controversy  in  the  South  or  not.  That 
controversy  will  bloom  sooner  or  later  anyhow 
and  the  sooner  the  fight  is  staged  after  the 
Federal  Judges  declare  the  Federal  Migratory 
Bird  Law  constitutional,  the  sooner  will  that 
odious  relic  of  market  shooting  be  abolished, 
and  the  sooner  will  the  game,  our  waterfowl, 
increase. 

Spring  shooting  has  been  wiped  out.  The 
next  thing  to  be  wiped  out  is  the  market 
shooting  in  the  South,  and  I  want  all  the 
sportsmen's  associations  and  leagues  in 
Canada  to  take  this  up  and  make  a  protest 
against  it.  If  the  law  makers  of  the  South 
are  tooth  and  nail  with  the  large  and  rich 
organizations  that  keep  market  shooting  in 
power  and  cannot  be  got  to  wipe  out  this 
relic  of  barbarism  then  the  time  has  come  for 
a  new  Federal  Law  to  go  over  the  heads  of 
these  State  legislators  and  so  wipe  out  this 
grim  agency  of  destructiveness — to  force  the 
South  into  line  with  true  and  sane  principles 
of  conservation.  We  have  already  had 
something  of  this  in  view  and  the  future  will 
see  what  can  be  done  about  this.  We  want 
that  controversy  to  come  out  as  soon  as 
possible.  Market  shooting,  if  the  Southern 
legislators  are  to  be  the  Judges  will  never  be 
abolished.  These  men,  the  mighty  organiza- 
tions,and  the  people  to  a  unit  will  fight  against 
anything  of  the  sort;  but  the  combined  voice 
of  the  Canadian  people  and  the  sane-thinking 
people  of  the  States  can  force  upon  the  Federal 
Government  the  power  to  wipe  this  out,  and  if 
that  must  be  done  then  let  the  machinery 
start  moving  at  once.  — 

Whatever  the  value  of  the  Federal  Migra- 
tory Bird  Law,  as  a  factor  that  will  increase 
the  waterfowl  immeasurably,  what  good  will 
it  do  in  the  sum  total?  It  will  only  increase 
the  fowl  in  the  South  and  make  ten  times 
better  shooting  for  the  hunters,  licensed  and 
otherwise  down  there.    It  will  mean  thous- 
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RAW  FURS 

WANTED 

I  want  all  the  RAW  FURS  of  all  kinds  that  T  can 
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brings  Illustrated  Trappers' 
Guide.  It  tells  how.  Giving 
the  first  time  in  print  the  treasured  secrets  of 
the  wisest  old  trappers  >n  this  country,  it's 
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ands  of  new  market  shooters  as  the  game 
increases;  and  where  of  hunters  there  has  been 
a  large  number  already,  in  the  future  those 
clans  will  increase  triple  or  more.  What  does 
this  mean?  It  means  that  what  good  the 
Federal  Law  has  done,  the  South  will  undo  or 
is  undoing.  I  am  for  the  Federal  Bird  Law 
out  and  out  but  I  want  to  see  that  Federal 
Law  backed  up  in  its  entirety.  I  want  to  see 
the  thing,  if  it  is  done  at  all,  done  right. 

Now  I  am  going  to  cite  a  case  regarding  the 
Federal  Law  that  the  northerners  may  not  be 
aware  of. 

The  Federal  Law  protects  the  waterfowl 
during  their  migrations. 

These  waterfowl  fly  south  or  come  north, 
taking  their  routes  over  the  main  rivers  of 
this  country.  These  rivers  are  called  fly- 
ways.  Now  the  biggest  river  on  this  con- 
tinent that  the  ducks  fly  down  and  come  up 
north  over  is  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
Mississippi  River  is  the  long  road  that  leads 
the  ducks  and  waterfowl  in  general  to  a  winter 
home  that  cannot  be  equalled,  namely: 
Louisiana.  The  Federal  Law  stopped  the 
shooting  along  these  fly-ways,  and  the  Miss- 
issippi was  partially  closed  to  shooting  not 
only  in  the  fall  migration  of  the  waterfowl 
going  south,  but  also  coming  north.  That 
was  the  main  complaint,  by  the  way,  of  the 
Middle  Western  sportsmen,  in  the  States 
of  Kansas,  Illinois  and  Missouri.  They  held 
and  they  hold  that  the  only  place  where  they 
can  get  good,  and  fairly  decent  shooting  is 
along  the  Mississippi  River,  since  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  marshes  and  inland  waters  in  the 
State  (as  principally  in  Missouri,  they  hold), 
where  the  waterfowl  stop.  They  claim  most 
of  the  flight  takes  its  way  down  the  river  and 
the  river  being  closed  they  get  little  or  no 
shooting.  That  is  their  claim.  I  am  not 
defending  their  claim,  by  the  way;  in  point 
of  fact  I  have  written  against  them  now  for  a 
long  time,  the  mass  of  evidence  proving  that 
they  do  get  good  shooting  in  portions  of  their 
States. 

But  principally  we  are  here  engaged  in 
viewing  the  Federal  Law  as  it  closes  one  of  the 
main  fly-ways  of  this  country — the  Mississippi 
and  here  is  where  the  Northerners  should  be 
interested.  It  is  this:  The  Federal  Law 
says  that  the  Mississippi  River  is  closed  from 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  the  city  of  Minnea- 
polis, in  Minnesota.  But  what  do  we  find 
to  be  true?  We  find  that  from  the  city  of 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
the  river  is  open  to  shooting.  There  is  the 
strangest  part  of  the  whole  business  and  it 
never  has  been  explained  why  the  river,  as  a 


fly-way  was  not  closed  also  from  Memphis, 
Tennessee  to  the  Gulf.  The  Biological  Survey 
and  the  administrators  have  been  silent  in 
regard  to  this. 

They  cannot  explain  why  the  river  is  not 
also  closed  from  Memphis,  Tennessee  to  the 
Gulf.  Now  if  it  is  a  mighty  good  thing  to 
close  the  river  from  Memphis  to  Minneapolis, 
why  is  it  not  a  better  thing  to  close  that  river  also 
from  Memphis  to  the  Gulf! 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  this,  the  officials 
who  lined  out  the  Federal  Law  were  airaid  of 
this — to  stamp  this  down  on  the  South.  They 
knew  that  the  South  would  be  tooth  and  nail, 
hand  and  hammer  against  this  iorcing  them 
into  the  ranks  of  the  conservators;  and  any- 
thing that  will  injure  the  South  will  be  bad, 
won't  it?  But  the  North  will  be  lined  up  and 
forced  to  observe  it,  you  can  bet  your  life. 
But  anything  that  will  hurt  the  South  is 
turned  down  openly;  for  no  doubt  as  Dr. 
Nelson  of  the  Biological  Survey  says,  it  will 
cause  an  even  greater  controversy  than  the 
Middle  Western  States  sprung. 

Now  personally  I  have  studied  the  situa- 
tion very  carefully  and  I  have  come  to  one 
conclusion,  and  that  conclusion  is,  that  if  the 
Federal  Judges  declare  the  Federal  Migratory 
Bird  Law  constitutional,  to  remain  with  us  for 
all  time,  then  the  next  step  will  be  to  close  the 
river  absolutely  from  the  city  of  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  to  the  Gulf.  I  want  the  game 
associations  and  leagues,  and  sportsmen  in 
general  of  Canada  to  make  it  a  point  that  they 
demand  that  the  river  be  closed  from  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee  to  the  Gulf.  To  fail  to  make 
a  protest  against  this  is  inconceivable,  and 
there  is  not  a  sane-thinking  outdoor  lover 
and  sportsman  in  Canada  who  should  not 
voice  his  demand  that  Canadian  game  be  pro- 
tected as  much  as  possible  during  its  sojourn 
in  the  South,  when  Northern  sportsmen 
cannot  protect  and  when  it  is  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Southerners.  Make  it  a  point 
to  demand  that  if  it,  is  a  good  thing  to  close 
the  river  from  Minneapolis  to  Memphis,  it  is 
also  an  equally  good  thing  to  close  it  from 
Memphis  to  the  Gulf.  If  it  is  worth  doing  a 
thing  at  all  it  is  worth  doing  it  right,  and  no 
half-way  measures  about  it.  I  am  out  in 
force  for  the  Federal  Bird  Law,  and  it  has 
been  my  hope  to  see  it  set  down  as  constitu- 
tional, after  which  I  have  hoped  that  it  would 
be  made  out  so  that  the  river  would  be  closed 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Since  the  total  of  the  waterfowl  bred  and 
reared  in  Canada  find  sanctuary  in  the  States 
in  the  winter,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  the 
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PREMIUMS  FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

We  are  desirous  of  adding  1000  new  subscriptions  to  our  lists  and  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  we  make  the  following  generous  offers. 


For  One  New  Subscription 

A  single  action,  raised  pillar,  rivetted 
brass  reel  with  click,  80  yds.;  A  Standard 
waterproof  Bass  Line,  10  yds.;  A  Mackerel 
waterproof  line,  25  feet;  A  Kelso  Pearl 
Spoon  Bait;  A  Sullivan  Hook  and  Reel 
Guard;  A  Williams'  Battery  Switch;  A 
Finger  Grip  for  fishing  rods;  A  Fish  Hook 
for  Frog  Bait;  Two  Rubber  Grips  for  fish- 
ing rods;  A  Matchless  Cigar  Lighter. 

For  Two  New  Subscriptions 
A  Betzler  &  Wilson  Fountain  Pen;  A 
copy  of  "Radford's  Garages  and  How  to 
Build  Them";  A  Vest  Pocket  Flashlight; 
A  Stag  Brand  Landing  Ring;  A  copy  of 
Deadfalls  and  Snares,  a  book  of  instruction 
for  trappers  about  these  and  other  home 
made  traps;  A  Copy  of  Canadian  Wilds, 
tells  about  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Nor- 
thern Indians  and  their  modes  of  hunting, 
trapping,  etc.;  A  Copy  of  Steel  Traps, 
describes  the  various  makes,  and  tells  how 
to  use  them,  also  chapters  on  care  of  pelts; 
A  copy  of  Camp  and  Trail  Methods;  A  copy 
of  Science  of  Fishing;  A  copy  of  Fox  Trap- 
ping— Tells  how  to  trap,  snare,  poison  and 
shoot;  A  copy  of^Mink  Trapping — Gives 
many  methods  of  trapping;  A  copy  of  Wolf 
and  Coyote  Trapping;  A  copy  of  Science  of 
Trapping — Describes  the  Fur  bearing 
animals,  their  nature,  habits  and  distribu- 
tion with  practical  methods  of  their 
capture;  A  copy  of  Fur  Farming — A  book 
of  information  on  raising  Furbearing  ani- 
mals, telling  all  about  enclosures,  breeding 
feeding,  habits,  care,  etc.;  A  Grease  Gun 
manufactured  by  Miller  &  Starr;  An  Oil 
Gun  manufactured  by  Brown  Co.;  A  Gem 
Razor  Safety;  An  American  Pedome- 
ter— Regulates  to  step  and  registers  exact 
distances;  A  copy  of  The  Camper's  Own 
Book  (cloth) ;  A  copy  of  "Motor  Craft 
Encyclopedia";  A  copy  of  "The  Culture  of 
Black  and  Silver  Foxes" — Contains  chap- 
ters on  Heredity,  Origin,  Breeding,  Mating 
and  Gestation,  Pens  and  Dens,  Food  and 
Feeding,  Food  and  Care,  Value. 

For  Three  New  Subscriptions 
A  Landing  Net  manufactured  by  All- 
cock,  Laight  &  Westwood;  A  Line  Drying 
Reel;  A  Pair  of  Elliott's  Ear  Protectors  for 
Trap-Shooters  and  Sportsmen;  Three 
Crow  Decoys,  A  New  Wonder  Flashlight. 


manufactured  by  Canadian  Electric  No- 
velty Co.,  Toronto.  Case  made  of  metal 
covered  with  leatherette;  One  half  dozen 
Stag  Brand  Rubber  Frogs  or  Froggies; 
One  of  Walter's  hand-made  axes,  handled. 
Length  of  handle,  14  inches;  A  copy  of 
Camp  Kits  and  Camp  Life. 

For  Four  New  Subscriptions 
A  pipe — HBB  brand;  An  Automatic 
Razor  Stropper;  A  copy  of  Modern  Sport- 
ing Gunnery. 

For  Five  New  Subscriptions 
A  Tobin  Boy  Scout  Rifle— 22  calibre, 
short,  long  or  rifle  cartridges.    Barrel  22 
in.  long,  weight  3J£  pounds. 

For  Six  New  Subscriptions 
A  Minnow  Pail  manufactured  by  All- 
cock,  Laight  &  Westwood;    A  Thermos 
Bottle. 

For  Seven  New  Subscriptions 
A  10  ft.  Fly  Rod;  A  Younger  Willow 
Chair. 

For  Eight  New  Subscriptions 

A  Conklin  Fountain  Pen. 

For  Ten  New  Subscriptions 
A  Frost  Improved  Kelso  Automatic  Reel, 
capacity  100  yards. 

For  Twelve  New  Subscriptions 
A  Stevens  Favorite  No.  17  Rifle;  One 
dozen  Cleveland  Battery  Connectors. 

For  Thirteen  New  Subscriptions 

A  Bait  Casting  Rod. 

For  Fifteen  New  Subscriptions 

A  Marvel  Petit  Camera. 

For  Seventeen  New  Subscriptions 
A  Pair  of  "Witch  Elk"  Hunting  Boots. 

For  Twenty-five  New  Subscriptions 

A  Handy  Tent  Cot,  manufactured  by 
Cutten  &  Fraser,  Toronto;  A  Korona 
Petit  Camera,  size  3^x5^»  manufactur- 
ed by  the  Gundlach-Manhattan  Co. 

If  you  are  interested  write  for  sub- 
scription blanks,  sample  copies,  etc. 

The  subscription  price  of  ROD  AND 
GUN  is  $1.50  per  annum. 


Subscription  Dept.,  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
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Canadian  sportsmen  to  demand  that  it  be 
protected  in  the  best  way  known,  and  if  all 
the  sportsmen  of  Canada  do  not  come  out  and 
protest  against  the  conditions  I  have  set  down 


then  it  is  useless  to  continue  this  arrayal 
any  longer  for  the  Canadian  sportsmen  and 
people  are  the  ones  most  concerned  in  this. 
Sportsmen  of  Canada  take  this  up! 


WHERE  CAN  SANCTUARIES  BE 
*  ESTABUISHED? 

E.  R.  Kerr 


WHERE  can  Game  Sanctuaries  be  estab- 
lished? What  should  be  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  concerning  the  protection 
and  development  of  game  in  the  Provincial 
and  National  Forests?  These  questions  have 
been  asked  of  late. 

So  truly  do  a  large  number  of  people  feel 
that  all  the  game  will  go  that  they  look  upon 
the  enforcement  of  effective  game  laws  as  a 
needless  expense  to  the  Province. 

There  is  hardly  a  township  of  the  many 
millions  of  acres  of  our  forest  lands  but  what 
one-fifth  to  one-third  is  suitable  only  for 
game  range.  We  mean  by  this  that  of  this 
vast  acreage  at  least  one-fifth  to  one-third 
cannot  now,  and  never  can  be  used  by  farm- 
er's or  domestic  stocks.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  large 
areas  now  inaccessible  that  will  eventually 
be  used  for  stock  grazing. 

It  has  been  gravely  pointed  out  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  go  slow  in  this 
matter,  because  it  would  never  do  to  adopt 
a  policy  detrimental  to  the  stockman's  in- 
terests. No  one  has  asked  our  governments 
to  do  anything  detrimental  to  these  interests 
nor  do  we  intend  to  ask  any  such  thing.  It 
would  never  pay  the  sportsmen  of  Canada 
to  attempt  such  a  thing.  We  are  blessed 
to-day  with  a  Commission  of  Conservation. 
This  Commission  is  a  most  valuable  asset 
to  Canada  and  its  future  propaganda  must 
include  the  development  of  wild  areas  for  the 
proper  and  needful  increase  of  wild  life  in 
order  to  protect  a  future  food  supply. 

In  Ontario  we  can  go  ahead  to  great  ad- 
vantage because  we,  at  present,  have  a  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works  and  Highways,  second 
to  none  on  the  Continent,  interested  in  the 
development  of  this  great  scheme  but  he  can 
go  only  so  far,  as  his  activity  is  limited  to 
the  Province  of  Ontario  and  his  appropria- 
tions also  are  limited,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  maintain  that  Federal  assistance  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  a  large  under- 
taking. 

There  are  in  every  community  a  thousand 
and  one  champions  for  domestic  stock,  so 
we  can  rest  assured  that  the  sheep  and  the 
cow  and  the  horse  and  the  hog  will  be  placed 
upon  every  acre  where  any  one  of  them  will 
thrive;  in  fact,  the  people  are  commencing 
to  believe  that  they  may  see  both  sheep  and 
cattle  upon  the  same  area  in  spite  of  the 
many  battles  of  the  past  that  would  tend 
to  show  this  impossible.  If  same  is  to  hold 
its  own  against  domestic  stock,  it  must  have 


the  biggest  champions  to  be  had,  the  Com- 
mission of  Conservation  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  line  to  be  drawn  between  game  and 
domestic  stock  is  not  so  difficult  to  define. 
The  sentimental  side  of  the  question  can 
be  eliminated,  as  far  as  the  National  Forests 
are  concerned,  and  we  should  look  at  the 
matter  entirely  from  a  practical  dollar-and- 
cents  basis.  In  other  words,  here  is  an  area 
not  now  grazed  by  stock.  It  will  be  a  matter 
of  eight  or  possibly  twelve  years  before  it  will 
come  into  use,  if  at  all.  Wny  not  have  game 
here  until  domestic  stock  needs  the  range? 
Here  is  an  area  where  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  land  is  so  rough  and  broken  as 
to  be  unfit  for  domestic  stock,  and  the  re- 
maining fifty  per  cent,  is  so  located  that  the 
available  stock  will  have  to  be  driven  *long 
distances  to  the  areas;  so  far  in  fact,  that  aU 
the  profit  will  be  lost  in  this  drive.  Why 
not  have  game  here?  Here  is  a  region  sur- 
rounding an  area  largely  used  for  recreation 
as  a  summer  resort,  or  it  is  the  watershed  of 
some  stream  from  which  a  town  or  village 
derives  its  water  supply. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  graze  stock  on  such 
lands,  first  because  the  people  protest  against 
it;  and  second,  there  is  a  chance  of  stream 
pollution.  Why  not  have  game  here?  Here 
is  an  area  where  there  is  a  very  small  per 
cent,  not  suited  to  domestic  stock  and  yet 
suited  to  game;  also,  a  portion  of  the  stock 
range  must  act  as  winter  range  for  the  game 
developed  upon  the  smaller  area.  Would 
it  not  be  advisable  to  protect  and  cultivate 
game  upon  the  smaller  areas,  and  so  allot 
your  stock  upon  the  larger  area,  to  provide 
winter  feed  for  the  game,  and  thereby  get 
a  more  complete  use  of  all  the  land?  In 
most  cases  the  amount  of  growth  necessary 
to  leave  to  perpetuate  your  forage  values 
would  furnish  winter  feed  for  the  game. 

Here,  again,  is  a  range  where  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  forage  and  browse  growth, 
and  even  when  the  areas  are  fully  stocked 
with  cattle  and  sheep,  or  even  sheep  and 
cattle,  there  are  both  forage  plants  and  browse 
brush  that  the  domestic  stock  do  not  eat,  and 
game  animals  will  eat  these  plants  and  thrive 
among  the  domestic  stock.  Why  not  pro- 
tect the  game  and  cultivate  it  here? 

The  question  is  asked,  "Will  it  pay  to 
protect  and  develop  game  in  the  Forests?" 
Our  answer  to  this  is  it  will  pay,  and  pay 
big  interest  on  the  time  and  money  put  into 
it.    There  is  not  a  State  in  the  United  Stages 
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3-in-One  oiled  guns  shoot 
straight — never  pit  or  lead. 

3-in-One  Oil 

reaches  every  friction  point  in 
gun  actions,  too.    Ends  sticking 
and  jamming.  Keeps  rust  away.  All 
dealers.  10c,  25c  and  50c  bottles. 

3.  Handy  Oil  Cans   full  of 
[  3-in-One, 25c.  Avoid  substitutes. 
I  Free-Sample  and  Use  Dictionary 
3-ia-0ae  Oil  Co..  *5  New  St  N.Y. 


TRY  THIS 
GUN  OIL. 


FREE 


Here's  oil  that  keeps  guns  and  rifles  in  per- 
fect condition.    Dissolves  the  residue  of  all 
black  and  smokeless  powders,  including  Cordite. 
Acts  instantly— stops  corrosive  action— posi- 
,  lively  removes  and  prevents  rust  and  cuts  off 
dirt  and  gum.    The  wonderful  properties  of 

MARBLE'S  SOLVENT  OIL 

make  it  an  absolute  necessity  to  every  gun  owner.  It's 
a  perfect  lubricant  and  polish  as  well  as  a  rust  prevent- 
ative. 2-oz.  bottle  25c;  6-oz.  can  50c.  Postage  10c  extra. 
Direct  by  mail  ii  your  dealer  hasn't  it.  Write  today 
:>r  free  trial  bottle.  Mention  your  dealer's  name.  Ask 
lor  catalog  Marble's  60  specialties  for  sportsmen. 
"ARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO. 
SSI  delta  Ave.,  Gladstone,  Mich. 
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Do  You  Want  a  Launch 

To  use  on  the  Muskoka  Lakes? 

Here  Is  Your  Chance— A  new 20ft.  Hull,  ready 
for  engine.    Save  all  freight  charges. 

^Address:  Box  55,  Rod  &.  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  j 


Mounted  Moose  Heads 


in    excellent  condition 


Bargain  for  quick  sale.  Box  41,  Rod  and 
Gun,    -    -    WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


Genuine  Diamonds 

$1,  $2,  $3,  Weekly 

NOC*v\\»l////^/'    Save  money  on  your  Diamonds 
^Zs&f&^y££    by  buying  from  us.     We  are 
Diamond  Importers.  Terms, 
$1,   $2  or   $3  Weekly.  We 

guarantee  you  every  advantage 
in  Price  and  Quality. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  it  Is  free. 

We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection 
at  our  expense.  Payments  may  be  made  Weekly  or 
Monthly. 

JACOBS  BROS.,  Diamond  Importers 
15  Toronto  Arcade    -    -     Toronto,  Canada 


The  Boot 
That 
Stands 
The  Wear 
and 
Tear  of 

The 
Trenches 


SPORTING  OR  TRENCH 

BOOTS 

They  are  being  worn  in  the  trenches 
now,  giving  complete  satisfaction. 

Our  309  Special  is  MADE  BY  HAND,  on 
a  Boot-shaped  Last,  with  patent  stiffened 
heel.  SOLID  COMFORT  AND  DRY 
FEET  INSURED. 

PRICE  $15  PER  PAIR  NET 

Give  following  measurements: — 

1.  Length  of  foot,  or  size  of  ordinary  boot  worn. 

2.  Height  required:  16  inch  is  regular  height  from  sole  of  foot. 

3.  Size  of  calf.      4.  Size  of  ankle. 

MADE  ONLY  BY— 

BEAL  BROS.,  Limited 

52  Wellington  St.  East,  TORONTO,  Ont. 
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to-day  that  has  put  money  into  game  pro- 
tection but  has  received  big  interest  on  the 
investment.  It*will  pay  on  a  dollar-and-cents 
basis  just  as  big  returns  as  any  stock  busi- 
ness; and  the  value  of  such  game  protection 
to  citizens  of  the  Province  and  country  as 
a  whole  will  be  beyond  a  money  value.  What 
man  among  yon  has  not  felt,  after  a  long 
grind  at  any  kind  of  work,  the  keen  pleasure 
of  preparing  for  a  trip  in  the  open?  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  you  are  a  hunter.  The 
wild  life  is  a  part  of  the  open,  and  its  pres- 
ence there  will  add  many  fold  to  its  attractive- 
ness. With  what  keen  joy  does  the  individ- 
ual, returning  to  his  work  from  such  a  trip 
in  the  open,  tell  of  the  game  he  has  bagged, 
the  wild  life  he  has  taken  pictures  of,  or  just 
observed. 

Within  the  last  two  years  the  State  of 
Wyoming  has  received  from  $20,000  to  $25,- 
000  from  the  sale  of  game  licenses,  and  the 


cost  of  administering  the  game  department 
has  been  about  half  that  amount.  The  pur- 
chase of  residence  licenses  at  $2.50  and  the 
non-residence  license  at  $50  each  is,  of  course, 
a  small  portion  of  the  money  actually  spent 
in  the  hunting  region.  It  has  been  found 
that  parties  going  out  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  for  deer  would  average  from 
$30  to  $36  each,  while  in  the  more  attractive 
big-game  sections  non-resident  parties,  am- 
ounting to  from  one  to  two  hundred  yearly, 
would  spend  from  $400  to  $600  each.  The 
State  of  Wyoming  has  a  law  prohibiting  the 
leaving  in  the  woods  of  the  meat  of  elk  and 
deer  killed.  This  law  brings  into  the  com- 
munities of  the  game  regions  large  amounts 
of  meat  each  year.  In  one  year  the  meat 
brought  out  of  the  woods  at  Cody  alone,  and 
valued  at  a  nominal  sum  per  pound,  reached 
a  sum  greater  than  that  derived  from  the 
sale  of  all  game  licenses  for  the  year. 


[To  Be  Contineed] 


THE  DEADLY  AUTOMOBILE-SAVE  THE  SAGE 
GROUSE  FROM  EXTINCTION 


W! 


'M.  T.  Hornaday  writing  in  Bulletin 
No.  5,  a  publication  issued  by  the  Per- 
manent Wild  Life  Protection  Fund 
promotors  has  the  following  to  say  regard- 
ing the  place  occupied  by  the  automobile  in 
the  life  of  the  American  sportsman  of  to-day, 
and  its  influence  on  the  decreasing  game. 

"During  the  past  five  years  there  has 
arisen  a  new  enemy  to  wild  life,  a  hydra 
headed  monster  more  deadly  than  would 
be  ten  thousand  dragons  of  St.  George. 

"As  a  new  factor  of  destructiveness  to 
game  birds  and  deer,  the  automobiles  of 
America  bid  fair  to  become  almost  as  deadly 
as  the  pump  and  automatic  shot-guns.  I 
estimate  that  on  all  upland  game  birds,  shore- 
birds,  many  of  the  interior  ducks  and  all 
deer,  they  have  increased  the  dangers  to  wild 
life,  over  the  influence  formerly  exerted  by 
horse  drawn  vehicles,  at  least  300  per  cent. 

"By  this  I  mean  that  with  the  aid  of  the 
automobile,  and  the  "good  roads"  that  it  has 
brought,  the  man  who  hunts  upland  game 
birds,  shorebirds,  fresh-water  ducks  and 
geese,  and  deer,  can  cover  in  a  given  time 
three  times  as  much  ground,  and  kill  three 
times  as  much  game,  as  he  could  cover  and 
kill  by  the  aid  of  even  the  best  horses. 

"The  use  of  the  automobile  in  hunting  just 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  it  possibly  can  be  used, 
now  is  universal.  To  the  sage  and  other 
grouse  and  quail  of  the  West,  and  to  all  game 
of  Texas  it  is  bringing  particular  havoc.  In 
India  it  is  used  for  hunting  elephants,  and 
in  Australia  the  auto  is  of  great  service  in 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  kangaroos. 

Already  two  states,  North  Dakota  and 
New  York,  have  officially  recognized  the 
deadliness  of  the  automobile  to  game  and 
have  prohibited  its  use  in  hunting.  As 
agencies  of  slaughter  increase  in  a  300  per 
cent  ratio  the  shields  thrown  around  the 


vanishing  game  must  be  increased  to  the 
same  extent.  In  the  states  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  the  one  answer  to  the 
automobile,  the  pump  gun,  and  the  auto- 
matic gun,  is  the  complete  stoppage  of  all 
killing  of  sage  grouse,  pinnated  grouse,  sharp- 
tailed  and  Franklin  grouse  and  quail  for  six 
years  from  March  1,  1917.  By  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period",  if  any  upland  game  birds 
have  shown  a  great  increase,  and  a  renewal 
of  shooting  is  justifiable,  then  the  only  basis 
on  which  a  reopening  of  shooting  would  be 
safe,  sane  or  justifiable,  would  be: 

1.  A  total  open  season  of  two  weeks  only; 

2.  A  bag  limit  of  two  grouse  per  day  or 
four  quail; 

3.  No  use  of  pump  or  automatic  guns  in 
hunting;  and 

4.  No  use  of  automobiles  in  hunting. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  these  four  prin- 
ciples honestly  observed  would,  when  the 
upland  game  has  recovered  sufficiently  be 
sufficient  to  insure  that  only  the  natural  in- 
crease of  birds  would  each  year  be  killed, 
and  the  seed  stock  be  placed  on  a  continuing 
basis." 

Save  the  Sage  Grouse  from  Extinction. 

The  same  bulletin  contains  a  very  strong 
plea  for  the  saving  of  the  sage  grouse  from 
extinction.  Dr.  Hornaday  therein  calls  upon 
the  legislators  of  the  Western  States,  who 
will  meet  in  January  and  February,  to  save 
not  only  the  sage  grouse  but  other  grouse 
and  quail  from  complete  annihilation.  He 
refers  to  the  passing  of  the  passenger  pigeon, 
the  heath  hen  and  the  bison  into  oblivion 
and  asks  the  legislators  of  these  States  to  act 
quickly  and  save  their  largest  and  finest 
upland  game  birds  before  these  too  have  fol- 
lowed the  other  extinct  species. 
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Reload  and  Save  Money 

The  price  of  factory- 
loadedammu  nition  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years 
has  advanced  over  60%. 
You  should  reload  your 
shells  with  Ideal  Re- 
loading tools.  It's  easy 
to  reload,  is  good  sport 
and  cuts  your  ammunition  bill  way  down. 
The 

Ideal  Hand  Book 

tells  you  about  powders,  bullets,  primers, 
tools  and  methods  of  loading  and  reloading 
rifle,  shotgun  and  pistol  ammunition,  how  to 
cast  bullets,  measure  powder  accurately, 
gives  tables  of  velocity,  penetration  and  en- 
ergy .  How  to  find  twist  in  any  rifle  barrel, 
tables  reducing  grams  to  grains,  also  shotgun 
or  smooth  bore  gauges,  160  pages  of  infor- 
mation every  shooter  needs,  sent  free  for  6c 
stamps  for  postage. 

IDEAL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

264  Meadow  Street     New  Haven,  Conn. 


and  receive  highest  cash  prices.  We  send 
money  the  same  day  the  furs  are  received. 
Charge  no  commissions— and  pay  all  charg- 
es. We  have  paid  out  millions  of  dollars  to 
thousands  of  trappers  in  Canada  who  send 
their  furs  to  us  because  they  know  they  get 
a  square  deal,  and  receive  more  money 
for  their  furs.  You  will  also.  We  buy 
more  furs  from  trappers  for  cash  than  any 
other  five  firms  in  Canada. 

Hallam's  Trapper  Guide  (96  pages) 
PPCr   Hallam's  Sportsmen's  Catalogue 
I  I\LL  Hallam's  Raw  Fur  Quotations 

Hallam's  Fur  Style  Book  (32  pages) 

Sent  free  on  request   -    Address  as  follows: 

JOHN  HALLAM,  Limited 

149  Hallam  Building  -  Toronto 
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ARM Y  AUCTION  BARGAINS 


Saddles,  $3.00  up.  New  uniforms,  $1.50  up. 
'Army  7  shot  carbine  $3.50;  ctges.l^c  each 
V.  S.  N.Winchester  high  power  rifle  6m/  m,  $9.85 

Team  harness  $21. 85  up.  C.W.  Army  Revolvers, $1.65 
Remington  Armj  Revolver,  $4.85;  ctges.  le  each 
Manser  High  Power  rifle  with  200  ctges.  $19.85 

15  Acres  Government  Auction    Goods  Bargains 
illustrated  and  described  in  428  large  page  whole- 
sale and  retail  cyclopedia  catalogue,  mailed  25c 
east  and  30c  west  of  Mississippi  River. 
FRANCIS  BANNERMAN.  501  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


For  Every  Camper — Fisherman — Hunter 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  WOODS 

A  Manual  for  Sportsmen  in  North-Eastern 
United  States  and  Canada.     .    «  . 

By  EDWARD  BRECK 

A  PRACTICAL  Field  Manual  intended  to  form  a  part  of  the  kit  of  every  Camper, 
"  Fisherman  and  Hunter.  It  contains  concise,  thorough  and  authoritative  information  on 
every  subject  connected  with  life  in  the  Woods,  such  as  Outfitting,  Fishing,  Shooting, 
Canoeing,  Tenting,  Trapping,  Photography,  Cooking,  Hygiene,  Etc. 

"Excellent  practical  directions  and  advice** — N.  Y.  Sun. 

436  Pages.    Pocket  Size.     80  Illustrations.    Price  $1.75  Post  Paid. 
W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LTD.,  Publisher  -  Woodstock,  Ont. 
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Dr.  Hornaday  contrasts  the  United  States 
with  Canada  to  the  latter's  advantage.  When 
his  article  was  written  not  one  state  had  stopped 
the  shooting  of  sage  grouse  whereas  in  Canada 
Manitoba  had  done  so,  and  almost  every- 
where in  Canada  the  use  of  automatic  guns 
is  prohibited.  In  the  various  States  of  the 
United  States  the  open  seasons  on  sage  grouse 
and  other  grouse  vary  from  one  and  a  half 
to  half  a  month.  In  Canada  among  the 
Provinces  that  contain  sage  grouse  and  either 
the  sharp  tailed  or  pinnated  species  Saskatch- 
ewan has  no  open  season,  Manitoba's  season 
is  only  two  thirds  of  a  month,  from  October 
1st  to  October  21st,  and  that  of  Alberta  is 
two  months  in  length  from  October  1st  to 
December  21st. 

He  summarizes  the  influences  that  are  now 
-exterminating  Western  grouse  and  quail 
under  the  following  heads: 

1.  The  immense  number  of  sportsmen 
and  game-hogs; 

2.  The  deadliness  of  the  automatic  and 
pump  guns. 

3.  The  deadly  useiulness  of  th  i  auto- 
mobile and  good  roads. 

4.  The  unwariness  of  the  grouse  generally, 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  f;  und  and 
killed. 
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5.    The  wicked  and  in  some  cases  brutal 

open  seasons. 

6.    The  deadly  bag  limits  which  as  limits 
are  in  one  haif  the  western  states  only  a  joke. 

7.  The  fatal  scarcity  of  game  wardens. 

8.  The  lawlessness  of  many  hunters. 

9.  The  trampling  of  nests*  and  young  by 
cattle  and  sheep. 

10.  The  development  of  dry  farming. 

11.  Killing  at  all  seasons  by  sheep  herders. 

12.  Continuous  destruction  by  wolves  and 
coyotes. 

This  catalogue  of  deadliness  Dr.  Hornaday 
goes  on  to  say  can  only  be  offset  by  strong 
quick  measures  for  the  game's  protection. 

He  devotes  some  space  to  the  futility  of 
attempting  to  bring  back  the  grouse  by  breed- 
ing it  in  captivity  or  by  restocking  the  barreD 
covers  with  hand-reared  birds.  This  cannot 
be  done,  says  Dr.  Hornaday,  but  "the  grouse 
and  quail  once  lost  will  be  lost  forever." 
The  importance  of  immediate  action  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  legislatures  of  the  West- 
ern States  or  nearly  all  of  them  will  sit  during 
January  or  February  of  this  year  and  then  will 
not  reassemble  again  until  1919,  by  which 
time  it  may  be  too  late  for  protective  meas- 
ures. 


ARE  YOU  A  TRUE  SPORTSMAN  ? 


Can  it  be  said  of  you  that  you  are  satisfied 
with  a  reasonable  bag?  Does  the  man  that 
comes  after  you  get  any  of  the  sport?  In 
many  localities  such  sportsmen  exist.  They 
are  interested  in  the  protection  andfperpetua- 
tion  of  the  country's  game  resources.  They 
get  what  they  want,  but  they  have  con- 
servative wants.  They  never  fire  a  gun  at 
any  kind  of  game  if  they  think  by  so  doing 
they  will  injure  the  prospects  for  the  increase 
of  that  game  supply.  In  some  sections  wild 
water  fowl  are  exceptionally  good  this  year, 
the  increase  being  attributed  to  the  migratory 


bird  law  and  to  gunners  who  on  previous 
gunning  trips  only  shot  enough  for  their  actual 
needs  and  never  more  than  the  law  limit. 

This  could  be  true  of  all  other  game. 
Don't  shoot  more  than  you  need.  Don't 
shoot  just  for  the  sake  of  hitting  something. 
If  you  feel  that  way  about  it,  go  to  the  nearest 
gun  club  and  break  targets.  It's  a  fine  sport 
and  you  are  not  killing  off  or  reducing  chances 
for  future  supply,  no  matter  how  many  clay 
birds  you  kill. 

Be  a  considerate  sportsman. 


A  suggestion  to  import  several  thousand 
pheasants  from  China  and  turn  them  loose 
in  the  Delta,  Chilliwack  and  Vancouver 
Island  pheasant  districts  has  been  made  by 
the  game  warden  of  British  Columbia  as  a 
means  of  speedily  bringing  the  flocks  back 
to  normal.  It  is  admitted  that  all  over  the 
districts,  the  pheasant  season  has  been  dis- 
appointing. 

The  smallness  of  the  flocks  is  attributed 
not  to  the  hard  winter  last  year,  which  the 
birds  pulled  through  pretty  well,  but  to  the 
cold,  wet  weather  in  the  breeding  season. 
The  effects  of  this  weather  could  not  be  easily 
seen  as  the  young  birds,  dead  or  alive,  were 
hidden  in  the  growing  grain  fields.    But*  the 


mortality  must  have  been  very  heavy.  Un- 
less the  coming  winter  is  very  mild  and  the 
breeding  season  a  good  one,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  there  will  be  a  close  season  for 
pheasants  next  year. 

The  game  warden  puts  the  question  of 
importing  pheasants  on  a  dollars  and  cents 
basis.  A  close  season  would  mean  a  shortage 
of  $8000  to  $10,000  in  revenue  from  game 
licenses,  and  it  would  pay  to  spend  $4000 
or  $5000  in  importing  enough  birds  to  keep 
the  season  open.  The  breeding  season  is 
in  May  and  three  thousand  birds  turned 
loose  in  time  for  the  breeding  season  ought 
to  produce  good  flocks. 
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Dr.  Croft  on  his  Fox  Ranch 


"The  Culture  of  Black 
and  Silver  Foxes 99 

BY  R.  B.  and  L.  V.  CROFT,  B.A.,  M.D. 


The  new  and  growing  industry  of  Fox 
Raising  is  rapidly  becoming  popular 
and  its  money  making  possibilities  are 
becoming  recognized.  Canada's  leading 
sportsman's  magazine,  "Rod  and  Gun,"  is 
being  besieged  by  requests  for  information, 
the  result  of  the  interest  created  by  the  splen- 
did articles  that  have  appeared  in  recent 
issues.  To  meet  this  demand,  the  publish- 
ers are  issuing  the  articles  in  booklet  form 
in  which  enthusiasts  are  given  valuable  and 
hitherto  unknown  information  about  foxes, 
under  the  following  heads: 

Introduction ;  Heredity ;  Origin ;  Breed- 
ing; Mating  and  Gestation;  Pens  and 
Dens;  Food  and  Feeding;  Food  and 
Care;  Value. 

The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with  pic- 
tures taken  from  life,  and  will  doubtless  be 
eagerly  received  by  everyone  interested  in  the 
profitable  raising  of  this  valuable  animal. 

Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price, 

60c  POSTPAID 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  Limited,  Publishers 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


The  Culture  of  Black 
and  Silver  Foxes 


By  R.B.and  L.  V. 
Croft,  B.A.,  M.D. 


W.  J.  Taylor  Ltd.,  Publishers 
WOODSTOCK       -  ONTARIO 
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CANADA'S  leading  sportsman's  magazine,  "Rod  and 
Gun"  is  being  besieged  by  requests  for  information,  tha 
result  of  th«  interest  created  by  the  splendid  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  recent  issues. 

To  meet  this  demand,  the  publishers  are  issuing  the  articles 
in  book  form,  in  which  enthusiasts  are  given  valuable  and 
hitherto  unknown  information  about  foxes,  under  the  iol- 
lowing  heads;  Introduction,  Heredity,  Origin,  Breed- 
ing, Mating  and  Gestation,  Pens  and  Dens,  Food  and 
Feeding,  Food  and  Care,  Value. 

The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with  pictures  taken 
from  life,  and  will  doubtless  be  eagerly  received  by  everyone 
interested  in  the  profitable  raising  of  this  valuable  animal. 

Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price — aOc  postpaid. 


AUTOMOBILE  MOTORS  AND  MECHANISM 
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Pocket  size,  265  pp.,  blue  flexible  leather,  fully  illustrated 

CONTENTS — The  internal  combustion  engine.  Principles  and  construction.  A 
typical  modern  motor.  The  centrifugal  governor,  The  hit-or-miss  governor.  Car- 
buretors, The  float  feed  principle.  The  float  chamber  and  jet.  Various  types  of  modern 
construction,  Quality  of  mixture,  Flooding  the  carburetor.  Carburetor  troubles  and 
adjustments  etc.,  Gear  or  Gearing,  Belt  and  Chain  Gearing,  Friction  gear.  Spur  an 
tooth  gearing.  Differential  or  balance  gear,  Shafts  and  their  functions.  The  crank- 
shaft, half  speed  shaft,  countershaft,  etc..  Lubrication  and  Lubricators,  Pumps  and 
their  purposes,  Motor  misfiring,  causes  and  remedies,  Noises  in  the  Motor,  causes 
and  remedies.  Motor  overheating,  causes  and  remedies,  Electric  motors,  principles 
and  operation,  Steam  cars,  The  engine,  generator,  reverse  gear,  etc. 

Prices :   Flexible  Leather  $1 .50.       Cloth  Binding  31 .00. 

ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED 


Woodstock,  Ontario 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  MIGRATORY 
BIRDS  IN  CANADA 

By  C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  D.Sc,  Dominion  Entomologist 

FOR  many  years  the  numbers  of   our  unable  to  prevent  the  continued  decrease  of 
migratory  birds  such  as  ducks,  geese,  migratory  birds  unless  the  requisite  pro- 
insectivorous  birds  and  shorebirds,which  tection  were  given  to  such  birds  during  the 
class  includes  the  plovers,  sandpipers,  snipe  time  that  they  are  in  United  States  terri- 
woodcock,  etc.,  have  been  decreasing.    This  tory.    In  other  words,  our  migratory  birds 
decrease  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  cannot  be  adequately  protected    from  con- 
and  observation  throughout  the  Dominion,  tinued  decrease  without  co-operative  pro- 
Certain  of  these  migratory  birds,  such  as  tection  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
the  Eskimo  plover,  which  formerly  existed        It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  while  some 
in  enormous  numbers  and  was  killed  for  of  the  states  of  the  Union  had  excellent  laws, 
the  market,  the  Labrador  duck,  the  passenger  which  they  enforced,  others  failed  to  pro- 
pigeon  and  the  great  auk  have  now  become  tect  their  birds.    In  some  stages  the  shoot- 
extinct.    Others  such  as  the  whooping  crane  ing  of  wild  fowl  in  the  spring  was  permitted; 
and  the  wood  duck,  the  most  beautiful  of  this  involved  the  killing  of  birds,  usually 
our  native  ducks,  have  become  so  reduced  mated  at  that  time  of  the  year,  on  their  way 
in  numbers  as  to  render  their  continued  to  their  breeding  grounds  in  the  north.  This 
existence  without  further  protection  a  matter  discouraged  many  Canadians,  who  natur- 
of  doubt.  ally  asked  why  ,  they  should  protect  their 
From  a  national  standpoint  the  prospect  wild-fowl  for  the  market  gunners  in  the 
of  this  continued  decrease  involved  serious  south.    The  existence  of  such  market  gun- 
economic   considerations.    Leaving   out   of  ners,  who  annually  killed  enormous  quantities 
account  the  value  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  of  Canadian-bred  ducks  and  geese  for  the 
view  of  this  portion  of  our  Canadian  wild  markets  of  the  big  cities  in  the  United  States, 
life,  great  as  that  is,  and  regarding  it  as  an  constituted  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of 
economic  asset  to  the  country,  we  were  faced  .  reduction  and  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to 
with  the  gradual  reduction  of  our  migratory  any  rational  attempt  to  prevent  such  reduc- 
wild-fowl,  whose  value  as  food  and  as  means  tion  and  to  maintain  our  stock  of  wild-fowl, 
of  securing  recreation  are  inestimable,  and  Not  only  were  game  birds  affected,  but  in- 
of  our  insectivorous  birds,  which  are  of  even  sectivorous  birds  were  likewise  killed  by 
greater  importance  to  the  welfare  of  our  thousands  during  their  winter  sojourn  in 
agricultural  interests.  the  south;  this  destruction  has  been  par- 
Insectivorous  birds  constitute  one  of  the  ticularly  serious  in  the  case  of  the  robin,  one 
chief  natural  agencies  controlling  insect  pests  of  our  important  cutworm  destroyers, 
affecting  field  crops,  orchards  and  forests.        As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  sportsmen, 
In  field  crops  alone  the  annual  loss  in  Canada  game  protective  associations  and  other  or- 
due  to  the  depredations  of  insect  pests  is,  ganizations  interested  in  the  conservation  of 
on  a  conservative  estimate,  not  less  than  the  wild  fowl  and  other  migratory  birds  in 
$125,000,000.    And,  with  the  development  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird 
of  the  country,  the  damage  caused  by  insect  Law  was  enacted  in  1913  for  the  purpose  of 
pests  is  increasing,  while  the  numbers  of  securing  more  adequate  protection  lor  mi- 
msectivorous  birds  have  been  decreasing.  gratory  birds  which  by  reason  of  their  mi- 
The  chief  causes  of  this  decrease  in  the  gratory  habits  could  not  be  successfully  pro- 
numbers  of  our  migratory  birds  are  as  f ol-  tected  by  the  efforts  of  individual  states  so 
lows:    Canada  constitutes  the  chief  breed-  long  as  other  states  were  derelict  in  the  mat- 
ing place  for  the  greater  number  of  these  ter.    The  objects  of  the  Federal  regulations 
birds.    With  the  settlement  of  the  country  were:   To  reduce  the  open  seasons  which 
the  breeding  places  of  many  species  have  been  varied  greatly  in  different  states;  to  secure 
destroyed.  The  clearing  of  the  land  has  in-  a  more  uniform  open  season,  not  exceeding 
yolved  the  clearing  of  the  nesting  sites  of  three  and  one-half  months,  fixed  in  accord- 
insectivorous  birds;  the  draining  of  marshy  ance  with  local  conditions  so  that  the  sports- 
areas  and  the  settlement  of  the  prairies  have  men  would  have  shooting  at  the  best  time 
driven  wild-fowl  from  their  former  breeding  of  the  year;  and  to  prevent  the  shooting  of 
and  feeding  places.  Such  causes  are,  there-  migratory  birds  in  the  spring.    A  close  sea- 
fore,  unavoidable  to  a  large  extent.    On  the  son  for  a  period  of  years  was  given  to  certain 
other  hand,  while  many  of  the  provinces  have  birds,  particularly  shorebirds,  and  the  shoot- 
excellent  laws  governing  the  protection  of  ing  of  insectivorous  birds  was  entirely  for- 
ame,  non-game  and  insectivorous  birds,  it  bidden.    The  majority  of  the  states  amend- 
as  not  always  been  possible  to  give  these  ed  their  laws  to  conform  with  the  Federal 
birds  adequate  protection.    The  increase  in  regulations  and  although  certain  states  in 
the  number  of  persons  who  carry  guns  and  which  the  influence  of  the  market  hunter 
the  improvement  of  modern  sporting  guns  and  gunners  with  no  thought  of  the  future 
have  had  their  effect  on  the  abundance  of  appeared  to  predominate,  objected  to  Fed- 
wild-fowl,  eral  interference,  the  outcome  of  this  increased 
Even  with  the  strictest  enforcement  of  protection  and  elimination  of  spring  shooting 
protective  laws  Canadians  would  have  been  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  numbers 
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of  wild  fowl.  This  increase  has  also  been 
observed  by  Canadian  sportsmen. 

The  results  of  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird 
Law  in  the  United  States  indicated  the  possi- 
bilities and  served  to  emphasize  the  need  of 
international  co-operation.  The  question  of 
international  co-operation  was  first  inform- 
ally discussed  by  the  writer  with  the  Biological 
Survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  in  January,  1914. 
Later  in  the  samk  month  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed in  Ottawa  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Commission  of  Conservation  and  the 
following  resolution  was  passed: 

^'Resolved,  that  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernments of  Canada  be  urged  to  solicit 
the  good  offices  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment in  obtaining  the  negotiation  of  a 
convention  for  a  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  more  effective  pro- 
tection for  the  birds  which  pass  from 
one  country  to  another." 
In  the  following  month  (February,  1914) 
e  United  States  Government  submitted 
the  Canadian  government  for  its  con- 
deration  the  draft  of  a  convention  between 
reat  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  the 
rotection  of  migratory  birds  in  the  United 
tates  and  Canada.    The  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed convention  was  submitted  to  the  sev- 
eral provincial  governments  for  their  views, 
as  the  question  was  of  provincial  concern. 
The   provincial    governments  unanimously 
approved  of  the  principle  of  the  convention. 
As  objections  that  were  not  considered  to  be 
insuperable  were  raised  by  only  two  of  the 
provinces,  and,  as  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Com- 
mission of  Conservation,  strongly  concurred 
in  the  opinion  that  the  protection  of  these 
birds,  as  provided  under  the  proposed  con- 
vention, particularly  on  economic  grounds, 
was  most  desirable,  an  Order-in-Council  was 
passed  on  May  31st,  1915,  stating  that  the 
Canadian  Government  was  favourably  dis- 
posed to  the  conclusion  of  the  proposed 
Treaty.    With  a  view  to  securing  the  settle- 
ment of  our  objections  to  certain  provisions 
of  the  treaty  further  negotiations  were  under- 
taken in  Washington  early  in  1916,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  all  the  objections  raised  were 
completely  met  with  the  exception  of  one 
that  would  have  affected  the  vital  principle 
of  the  proposed  treaty,  namely,  the  elimina- 
tion of  spring  shooting.    Accordingly,  a  re- 
vised draft  convention  embodying  the  changes 
together  with  certain  other  improvements, 
was  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Canadian 
Government  in  March,  1916.    After  further 
consideration  of  this  revised  draft  by  the 
Government  an  Order-in-Council  was  passed 
on  the  29th  June,  1916,  stating  that  "Canada 
is  prepared  to  agree  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
convention"  conditional  to  the  adoption  of 
certain  other  amendments  which  had  been 
agreed  to  as  a  result  of  informal  negotiation. 

The  treaty  was  signed  in  Washington  on 
16th  August,  1916,  by  His  Majesty's  Am- 
bassador, Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  G.C.V.O., 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Robert  Lansing.  On  the  un- 
animous vote  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
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Relations  it  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the 

United  States  on  29th  August,  1916. 
Before  giving  the  articles  of  the  treaty 

it  will  be  of  interest  to  quote  the  words  of 

the  preamble: 

"Whereas  many  species  of  birds  in  the 
course  of  their  annual  migrations  tra-  , 
verse  certain  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  and, 
whereas,  many  of  these  species  are  of 
great  value  as  a  source  of  food  or  in 
destroying  insects  which  are  injurious  to 
forests  and  forage  plants  in  the  public 
domain,  as  well  as  to  agricultural  crops, 
in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
but  are  nevertheless  in  danger  of  ex- 
termination through  lack  of  adequate 
protection  during  the  nesting  season  or 
while  on  their  way  to  and  from  their 
breeding  grounds; 

"The  United  States  of  America  and 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  of  the  British  dominions  beyond  the 
seas,  Emperor  of  India,  being  desirous  of 
saving  from  indiscriminate  slaughter  and 
of  insuring  the  preservation  of  such 
migratory  birds  as  are  either  useful  to 
man  or  are  harmless,  have  resolved  to 
adopt  some  uniform  system  of  protec- 
tion which  shall  effectively  accomplish 
such  objects.  .  .  ." 
The  following  are  the  articles  of  the  treaty: 
Article  I 

The  High  Contracting  Powers  declare  that 
the  migratory  birds  included  in  the  terms 
of  this  convention  shall  be  as  follows: — 

1.  Migratory  Game  Birds: 

(a)  Anatidae  or  waterfowl,  including  brant, 
wild  ducks,  geese  and  swans. 

(6)  Gruidae  or  cranes,  including  little 
brown,  sandhill,  and  whooping  cranes. 

(c)  Rallidae  or  rails,  including  coots,  galli- 
nules  and  sora  and  other  rails. 

(d)  Limicolae  or  shorebirds,  including  avo- 
cets,  curlew,  dowitchers,  godwits,  knots, 
oyster  catchers,  phalaropes,  plovers,  sand- 
pipers, snipe,  stilts,  surf  birds,  turnstones, 
willet,  woodcock,  and  yellowlegs. 

(e)  Columbidae  or  pigeons,  including  doves 
and  wild  pigeons. 

2.  Migratory  Insectivorous  Birds:  Bobo- 
links, catbirds,  chickadees,  cuckoos,  flickers, 
flycatchers,  grosbeaks,  humming  birds,  king- 
lets, martins,  meadowlarks,  nighthawks  or 
bull  bats,  nut-hatches,  orioles,  robins,  shrikes, 
swallows,  swifts,  tanagers,  titmice,  thrushes, 
vireos,  warblers,  wax-wings,  whippoorwills, 
woodpeckers,  and  wrens,  and  all  other  perch- 
ing birds  which  feed  entirely  or  chiefly  on 
insects. 

3.  Other  Migratory  Nongame  Birds: 
Auks,  auklets,  bitterns,  fulmars,  gannets, 
grebes,  guillemots,  gulls,  herons,  jaegers, 
loons,  murres,  petrels,  puffins,  shearwaters, 
and  terns. 

Article  II 

The  High  Contracting  Powers  agree  that, 
as  an  effective  means  of  preserving  migratory 
birds  there  shall  be  established  the  following 
close  seasons  during  which  no  hunting  shall 
be  done  except  for  scientific  or  propagating 
purposes  under  permits  issued  by  proper 
authorities. 
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1.  The  close  season  on  migratory  game 
birds  shall  be  between  March  10  and  Sep- 
tember 1,  except  that  the  close  of  the  season 
on  the  Limicolae  or  shorebirds  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  of  Canada  and  in  those  States 
of  the  United  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  which  are  situated  wholly  or  in  part 
north  of  Chesapeake  Bay  shall  be  between 
February  1  and  August  15,  and  that  Indians 
may  take  at  any  time  scoters  for  food  but 
not  for  sale.  The  season  for  hunting  shall 
be  further  restricted  to  such  period  not 
exceeding  three  and  one-half  months  as  the 
High  Contracting  Powers  may  severally  deem 
appropriate  and  definite  by  law  or  regulation. 

2.  The  close  season  on  migratory  insec- 
tivorous birds  shall  continue  throughout  the 
year. 

3.  The  close  season  on  other  migratory 
nongame  birds  shall  continue  throughout 
the  year,  except  that  Eskimos  and  Indians 
may  take  at  any  season  auks,  auklets,guille- 
mots,  murres  and  puffins,  and  their  eggs 
for  food  and  their  skins  for  clothing,  but 
the  birds  and  eggs  so  taken  shall  not  be  sold 
or  offered  for  sale. 

Article  III 

The  High  Contracting  Powers  agree  that 
during  the  period  of  ten  years  next  follow- 
ing the  going  into  effect  of  this  convention, 
there  shall  be  a  continuous  close  season  on 
the  following  migratory  game  birds,  to  wit: 

Band-tailed  pigeons,  little  brown,  sand- 
hill and  whooping  cranes,  swans,  curlew  and 
all  shorebirds  (except  the  black-breasted 
and  golden  plover,  Wilson  or  jack  snipe, 
woodcock,  and  the  greater  and  lesser  yellow- 
legs):  provided  that  during  such  ten  years 
the  close  seasons  on  cranes,  swans  and  cur- 
lew in  the  province  of  British  Columbia 
shall  be  made  by  the  proper  authorities  of 
that  province  within  the  general  dates  and 
limitations  elsewhere  prescribed  in  this  con- 
vention for  the  respective  groups  to  which 
these  birds  belong. 

Article  IV 

The  High  Contracting  Powers  agree  that 
special  protection  shall  be  given  the  wood 
duck  and  the  eider  duck  either  (1)  by  a  close 
season  extending  over  a  period  of  at  least 
five  years,  or  (2)  by  the  establishment  of 
refuges,  or  (3)  by  such  other  regulations  as 
may  be  deemed  appropriate. 

Article  V 

The  taking  of  nests  or  eggs  of  migratory 
game  or  insectivorous  or  nongame  birds 
shall  be  prohibited,  except  for  scientific  or 
propagating  purposes  under  such  laws  or 
regulations  as  the  High  Contracting  Powers 
may  severally  deem  appropriate. 

Article  VI 

The  High  Contracting  Powers  agree  that 
the  shipment  or  export  of  migratory  birds 
or  their  eggs  from  any  State  or  Province, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  close  season 
in  such  State  or  Province,  shall  be  pro- 
hibited except  for  scientific  or  propagating 
purposes,  and  the  international  traffic  in 
any  birds  or  eggs  at  such  time  captured, 
killed,  taken  or  shipped  at  any  time  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Province 
in  which  the  same  were  captured,  killed, 
taken  or  shipped  shall  be  likewise  prohibited. 
Every  package  containing  migratory  birds 


or  any  parts  thereof  or  any  eggs  of  migra- 
tory birds  transported,  or  offered  for  trans- 
portation from  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
into  the  United  States  or  from  the  United 
States  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  shall 
have  the  name  and  address  of  the  shipper 
and  an  accurate  statement  of  the  contents 
clearly  marked  on  the  outside  of  such  package. 
Article  VII 

Permits  to  kill  any  of  the  above-named 
birds  which,  under  extraordinary  conditions, 
may  become  seriously  injurious  to  the  agri- 
cultural or  other  interests  in  any  particular 
community,  may  be  issued  by  the  proper 
authorities  of  the  High  Contracting  Powers 
under  suitable  regulations  prescribed  therefor 
by  them  respectively,  but  such  permits  shall 
lapse,  or  may  be  cancelled,  at  any  time  when, 
in  the  opinion  of  said  authorities,  the  par- 
ticular exigency  has  passed,  and  no  birds 
killed  under  this  article  shall  be  shipped, 
sold  or  offered  for  sale. 

Article  Mil 

The  High  Contracting  Powers  agree  them- 
selves to  take,  or  propose  to  their  respective 
appropriate  law-making  bodies,  the  necessary 
measures  for  insuring  the  execution  of  the 
present  convention. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  important 
provision  is  Article  II,  providing  for:  (1) 
a  close  season  on  migratory  game  birds  from 
March  10th  to  September  1st,  with  the  ex- 
ception given;  (2)  an  open  season  of  three 
and  one  half  months;,  and  (3)  a  close  season 
throughout  the  year  on  insectivorous  birds. 
The  open  season  of  three  and  one-half  months 
may  be  fixed  anywhere  between  September 
1  and  March  10  to  suit  the  local  conditions. 
The  restriction  of  the  open  season  on  wild- 
fowl to  three  and  one-half  months  will  in- 
volve in  some  provinces  a  shortening  of  the 
present  open  season,  but  in  view  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  treaty  and  the  experience  that 
such  restriction  in  the  United  States  is  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  birds,  this  change  will 
undoubtedly  meet  with  the  support  of  sports- 
men desirous  of  preventing  the  continued 
decrease  in  the  numbers  of  wild  fowl. 

The  conclusion  of  this  convention  con- 
stitutes the  most  important  and  far-reach- 
ing measure  ever  taken  in  the  history  of 
bird  protection.  Some  years  ago  efforts  were 
made  to  secure  the  international  protection 
of  birds  in  Europe,  but  while  the  general 
movement  towards  better  protection  for 
insectivorous  birds  was  thereby  furthered, 
the  requisite  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all 
the  countries  interested  was  hampered  by 
inactivity  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  govern- 
ments and  a  considerable  diversity  of  in- 
terests and  opinion.  Fortunately  many  of 
these  difficulties  do  not  exist  in  North  Am- 
erica, and  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
there  is  an  ever-growing  sentiment  in  favour 
of  preserving  what  is  left  of  our  former  wealth 
of  wild  life  which  has  been  so  seriously  de- 
pleted by  improvidence  in  the  past.  This 
international  measure  will  affect  over  one 
thousand  species  and  sub-species  of  birds 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  north  pole, 
and  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  not 
merely  a  cessation  of  the  decrease,  but  to  an 
increase  of  our  migratory  birds  which  are 
so  valuable  a  national  asset. 


THE  CONSERVATION  OF  OUR 
NORTHERN  MAMMALS 


AT  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Commission  of  Conservation  held  at 
Ottawa  in  1916  C.  Gordon  Hewitt, 
Dominion  Entomologist,  read  a  memorandum 
of  recommendations  and  comments  on  same 
regarding  the  conservation  of  our  Northern 
mammals  which  we  reproduce  herewith. 

"Referring  to  the  memoranda  that  I  pre- 
pared for  the  Commission  in  the  summer  of 
1914,  relative  to  the  protection  of  the  caribou 
and  muskox  in  particular,  in  the  northern 
territories : 

"Certain  recommendations  were  made  in 
my  memorandum  of  July  27,  1914,  regarding 
very  necessary  amendments  to  the  Northwest 
Game  Act,  1906.  I  understand  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Northwest  Game  Act  is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and,  as  I  have  had  further  oppor- 
tunities of  looking  carefully  into  the  questions 
previously  discussed,  and  of  considering  fur- 
ther requirements  in  the  matter  of  the  con- 
servation of  a  number  of  our  larger  mammals 
and  wild  life  in  general,  I  beg  to  submit  the 
following  recommendations,  which  not  only 
incorporate  my  former  ones,  but  go  further 
and  deal  with  certain  cognate  matters.  In 
this  further  consideration  I  have  been  ma- 
terially assisted  by  personal  conferences  with 
Mr.  T.  S.  Palmer,  in  charge  of  the  Game  Pro- 
tection Division  of  the  United  States  Bio- 
logical Survey;  Dr.  W.  T.  Hornaday,  Director 
of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  and  un- 
doubtedly our  leading  authority  on  the  con- 
servation of  wild  life  on  the  continent;  and 
Prof.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  President  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  New  York. 
Amendments  Suggested. 

"As  the  amendment  of  the  Northwest  Game 
Act  is  most  urgently  needed,  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  Committee  on  Fisheries 
Game  and  Fur-bearing  Animals  be  asked 
to  consider  the  following  recommendations, 
with  a  view  to  recommending  such  action 
as  may  be  considered  necessary. 

1.  That  amendment  of  the  Northwest 
Game  Act  of  1906  is  most  urgently  needed 
to  meet  changed  conditions  and  to  prevent 
the  continued  and  rapid  extermination  of 
certain  economically  important  animals 
referred  to  later. 

2.  That  it  is  very  desirable,  in  order 
to  secure  proper  and  efficient  administra- 
tion, that  the  Northwest  Game  Act  be 
administered  by  the  Commissioner  of  Dom- 
inion Parks,  as  his  Branch  is  already  charg- 
ed with  the  protection  of  game,  and  he  can 
give  the  matter  more  of  the  close  attention 
and  supervision  that  it  requires  or  is  pos- 
sible under  the  present  arrangement. 

3.  That  the  rigorous  protection  of  the 
wild  or  "wood"  bison  or  buffalo  be  con- 
tinued. 

4.  That  more  protection  be  given  to  the 
caribou,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  dim- 


inished in  numbers  in  the  north  for.  want  of 
adequate  protection,  by  providing  for  the 
following  in  the  Act  as  amended. 

(a)  the  prohibition,  absolutely,  of  the 
killing  of  female  or  yearling  caribou; 
the  prohibition  to  extend  to  Eskimos 
and  Indians. 

(b)  The  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
caribou  skins  except  under  license, 
which  should  not  permit  the  export  by 
bona  fide  hunters  or  other  duly  author- 
ized persons  of  more  than  two  skins  and 
heads  under  permit  of  the  Sub-collector 
of  Customs  stationed  at  Herschel 
island,  who  should  be  ex-of}icio  a  game 
warden  under  the  Act. 

5.  That  more  protection  be  given  to  the 
musk-ox  by  providing  for  the  following  in 
the  Act  as  amended: 

(a)  The  prohibition  of  the  killing  of 
musk-ox,  except  under  license,  which 
should  not  permit  the  taking  by  bona 
fide  hunters  or  other  duly  authorized 
persons  of  more  than  two  skins  and 
two  heads  under  each  license.  Na- 
tives or  bona  fide,  explorers  to  be  allow- 
ed to  kill  musk-ox  for  food  for  their 
own  use  but  not  in  order  to  secure  the 
skins. 

(b)  The  prohibition  of  the  killing  of 
musk-ox  on  Victoria,  Banks  and  Mel- 
ville islands,  thereby  constituting  these 
islands  as  permanent  reserves  for  musk- 
ox  and  as  centres  for  its  natural  dis- 
tribution to  other  parts. 

6.  That  a  close  season  be  included  in 
the  Act  for  white  fox,  from  April  1  to  No- 
vember 15.  This  animal  is  sorely  in  need 
of  such  protection. 

7.  That  competent  game  guardians  be 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  North- 
west Game  Act  in  the  region  between  the 
Alaskan  boundary  and  Herschel  island  on 
the  west  and  Coronation  gulf  on  the  east, 
to  act  in  addiLon  to  the  Royal  Northwest 
Mounted  Police." 

Protection  of  Caribou. 
The  caribou  leterred  to  is  the  barren  ground 
caribou,  not  the  wood  caribou.  The  barren 
ground  caribou  is  found  in  the  region  east  of 
the  Mackenzie  river.  Its  distribution  and 
winter  range  are  indicated  on  the  accompany- 
ing map. 

At  the  present  time,  you  would  seldom 
meet  with  a  caribou  west  oi  the  delta  of  the 
Mackenzie  river  and  north  of  the  Porcupine 
river,  whereas,  ten  years  ago,  thousands  were 
to  be  seen  in  that  region.  They  have  been 
exterminated  and  that  extermination  is  now 
going  on  from  the  west  and  east  of  our  own 
barren  grounds.  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  speak  of  caribou  as  if  they  occurred — as 
we  know  from  the  evidence  of  people  who 
have  been  there  that  they  did  occur — in 
millions,  and,  when  you  speak  of  millions  of 
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animals,  you  begin  to  think  of  extermination 
being  impossible.  But  you  have  only  to  re- 
member the  fate  of  the  buffalo  to  see  the  falsity 
of  that  idea.  The  buffalo  occurred  over  the 
middle  and  northern  part  of  this  continent  in 
countless  millions,  and  yet,  but  for  the  fore- 
sight of  the  United  States  Government  and 
oi  our  Government,  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  extinct  before  this.  Fortunately, 
it  was  caught  just  in  time,  and  now  it  is  gradu- 
ally increasing  in  numbers.  But  that  is  a  case 
where,  on  economic  grounds,  reduction  in 
numbers  might  be  considered  justifiable,  as 
the  buffalo  was  occupying  rich  lands  required 
for  agriculture.  But  the  caribou  is  not 
occupying  agricultural  territory;  in  fact  it  is 
the  only  extensive  superterranean  natural 
resource  we  have  in  those  northern  regions, 
and,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  inhabitants 
of  those  regions,  and  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  any  industry  that  might  arise,  pre- 
servation of  the  caribou  is  necessary  from  a 
national  standpoint.  Of  all  large  animals 
it  is  the  one  most  easily  exterminated,  and 
its  extermination  is  rapidly  going  on.  Atten- 
tion was  called  to  this  by  Stefansson  in  1914 
and  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  our  taking 
up  this  question  at  that  time.  The  caribou 
is  required  to  preserve  a  constant  supply  of 
clothing  and  food  for  the  northern  tribes  of 
Indians  and  the  Eskimos.  The  latter  feed 
on  them  from  May  until  September,  after 
which  season  they  go  north  and  teed  on  the 
seals. 

Destruction  of  Wo»ves. 

Not  only  is  the  carioou  being  reduced  by 
the  traders  and  whalers,  who  are  arming  the 
natives  with  rifles  and  other  means  of  killing 
them,  but  the  wolves,  also,  are  responsible 
for  a  large  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  caribou. 
That  is  a  matter,  which  should  be  taken  up 
by  the  Department  ot  the  Interior,  with  a 
view  to  getting  the  Eskimos  to  kill  the  wolves 
and  assist  them  in  the  export  of  wolf  skins. 
If  this  could  be  accomplished  and  the  trade 
in  caribou  skins  suppressed,  it  would  assist 
very  materially  in  gaining  the  end  we  have 
in  view. 

The  first  recommendation  made  in  the 
memorandum  is  that  the  Northwest  Game 
Act  should  be  amended.  Anyone  who  has 
looked  into  the  question  of  the  conservation 
of  our  game  in  the  Northwest  Territories 
must  realize  that  the  Act,  passed  in  1906,  is 
now  quite  inadequate,  and  that  it  requires 
very  positive  amendment  to  meet  the  changed 
conditions  of  the  present  time,  even  it  these 
recommendations  should  not  be  inserted  in 
\  the  new  Act. 

Administration  of  Game  Act. 

The  second  recommendation  is  in  regard 
to  placing  the  administration  of  the  Act  under 
the  Commissioner  of  Dominion  Parks.  At 
present  the  Act  does  not  appear  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  any  special  officer.  True,  the 
law  clerk  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  • 
issues  the  necessary  permits  provided  for] 
under  the  Act,  but,  for  the  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  the  protective  provisions  of  that 
Act  it  must  be  under  some  appropriate  officer; 
otherwise  its  efficient  administration  cannot 
be  secured.  To  carry  out  this  very  vigorous 
and  much  needed  policy  01  game  protection 
in  the  Northwest,  the  Act  should  be  admin- 


istered by  the  Commissioner  of  Dominion 
Parks,  who  already  has  control  of  the  con- 
servation ox  game  in  our  large  national  parks, 
and  has  the  basis  of  the  necessary  machinery. 
Very  Few  Wood  Bison  Remain. 

The  third  recommendation  is  that  the 
vigorous  protection  of  the  wild  or  wood  bison 
be  continued.  I  think  that  needs  no  further 
explanation.  There  exists  only  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  wood  bison,  which  is 
regarded  as  a  distinct  species  by  many  authori- 
ties from  the  plains  buffalo  or  bison  now 
coralled  in  our  national  parks.  These  wood 
bison  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Smith, 
and  their  numbers  are  estimated  to  be  about 
400.  The  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  at  present  a  special 
officer  detailed  to  look  after  them.  " 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  prevent  their 
reduction  in  numbers.  It  is  a  zoological  fact 
that,  in  the  decrease  in  numbers  of  a  species 
of  animal,  there  is  ultimately  reached  a  stage 
where  recovery  is  impossible,  because  of  so 
many  adverse  factors,  chief  of  which  is  the 
fact  that  the  wolves  take  the  calves  or  fawns, 
and  a  stage  is  thus  reached,  where,  whatever 
you  may  do,  you  cannot  get  back  the  num- 
bers. That  will  be  the  fate  of  the  antelope 
in  our  western  provinces. 

Turning  now  to  the  recommendation  con- 
cerning the  further  protection  of  the  caribou. 
I  have  already  briefly  discussed  this  animal. 
The  chief  reason  for  its  rapid  extermination 
is  that  traders  and  whalers  are  getting  into 
the  country,  particularly  above  Coronation 
gulf,  and  are  supplying  the  Eskimos  with 
Firearms  and  other  means  of  rapidly  killing 
caribou,  whereas  formerly  the  Eskimos  were 
content  to  kill  all  they  needed  for  food  with 
bows  and  arrows.  Now  they  are  encouraged 
to  get  all  the  pelts  they  can  secure  for  traders 
and  dealers,  who  take  them  to  Alaska,  where 
they  now  have  few  caribou,  and  elsewhere. 
Having  none  themselves  they  come  into  our 
northern  territory  and  encourage  the  Eskimos 
to  exterminate  ours.  That  is  a  condition  we 
cannot  permit. 

Musk-Ox  Being  Exterminated. 

The  musk-ox  is  another  animal  that  is  being 
very  rapidly  exterminated.  Three  years  ago, 
when  discussing  this  subject  with  Dr.  Hen- 
shaw,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Biological 
Survey,  he  said:  "It  seems  to  me,  unless 
prompt  and  effective  measures  are  taken  | 
for  its  preservation,  it  too,  must  soon  be  num- 
bered among  the  animals  that  were  but  now) 
are  not."  Traders  and  whalers  are  very 
anxious  to  get  the  hides  of  musk-ox.  It  is 
just  a  pelt-hunting  proposition,  and  thev  are 
being  hunted  by  the  Eskimos.  On  the  lower 
part  of  Victoria  island  and  Coronation  gulf 
the  destruction  of  musk-ox  is  not  so  extensive 
as  that  of  caribou.  The  probable  distribution! 
of  the  musk-ox  is  indicated  on  the  map  facii 
page  34.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  musk-ox  were  left  to  itself,  if  we  had  n( 
this  commercial  hunting  by  Eskimos  ai 
Indians,  whb  are  paid  for  the  pelts,  it  wou 
possibly  continue  to  exist,  without  any  coi 
siderable  decrease,  owing  to  the  natural  diffi- 
culties of  the  barren  grounds  in  the  regionj 
south  of  Bathurst  inlet.  The  Dogrib,  Slave, 
and  Yellow  Knife  Indians  from  the  west 
southwest  and  the  Eskimos  from  the  ej 
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hunt  the  musk-ox  from  their  respective  reg- 
ions. The  Indians  from  the  west  cannot  get 
into  the  centre  of  the  country  because  of  the 
natural  difficulties  of  camping,  etc.,  so  there 
might  always  be  a  nucleus  which  neither 
Eskimo  nor"  Indian  could  reach.  But,  with 
the  temptation  of  reward,  they  will  destroy 
every  musk-ox  they  see.  The  Eskimos  and 
Indians,  however,  are  not  the  only  people  who 
destrov  these  musk-ox. 

Sportsmen  are  Serious  Menace. 

One  of  the  worst  enemies  ot  the  musk-ox  is 
the  so-called  sportsman,  and  some  of  our  best 
ones,  who  have  international  reputations,  are 
simply  butchers  where  musk-ox  are  concerned. 
I  have  had  evidence  from  the  United  States 
of  the  fact  that  one  man,  with  a  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  hunter,  simply  shot  these  animals 
like  so  many  sheep.  Such  wanton  destruc- 
tion cannot  for  a  moment  be  tolerated  and 
steps  must  be  taken  to  render  it  impossible. 

The  musk-ox  is  a  singular  animal.  It  has 
little  sense  of  danger,  and  does  not  take  care 
of  itself,  possibly  because  of  the  character  of 
its  life.  It  has  lived  in  deserted  regions, 
and  does  not  know  the  white  man  as  a  danger- 
ous animal.  It  is  really  no  sport  to  shoot 
musk-ox.  Therefore,  I  think  we  should  have 
some  restriction,  such  as  I  have  recommend- 
ed, in  regard  to  the  number  of  musk-oxen 
which  sportsmen,  under  license,  are  allowed 
to  kill,  also  the  number  of  pelts  or  hides  that 
may  be  brought  out. 

The  foregoing,  I  think,  are  the  chief  points 
I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  in  regard  to 
the  animals  in  question. 

A  close  season  for  white  or  Arctic  fox  is 
very  necessary.  The  white  fox  is  seriously 
decreasing  in  numbers  and  its  protection  is 
not  provided  for  in  the  Northwest  Game  Act. 

It  may  appear  to  some  of  you  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  enforce  close  seasons  in 
the  case  of  the  Eskimo.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  not.  According  to  the  experiences  of 
the  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  the  Eskimo 
carefully  observes  close  seasons;  he  will  take 
a  calendar  and  mark  on  it  the  close  seasons 
for  different  animals;  and  he  will  know  very 
well  the  day  when  the  close  season  begins 
or  ends. 

Competent  Game  Guardians  Essential. 

.  The  appointment  of  competent  game  guard- 
ians is  most  essential.  If  the  government 
is  to  adopt  any  progressive  policy  in  regard 
to  game  protection  in  that  northern  country, 


it  must  have  some  men  with  little  else  to 
do  but  look  after  the  game.  At  present  a 
number  of  persons  are  constituted  game 
wardens,  chiefly  members  of  the  Royal 
Northwest  Mounted  Police,  who  have  accom- 
plished excellent  work.  But  we  all  know 
their  multifarious  duties,  and  the  mounted 
policeman  may  not  always  be  able  to  specially 
visit  sections  to  ensure  the  carrying  out  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  There  should  be 
special  game  guardians  in  addition  to  the 
Mounted  Police. 

I  think  if  these  recommendations  are 
adopted  by  the  Commission,  and  put  ,  before 
the  Government,  they  would  stand  a  very 
great  chance  of  being  adopted.  The  Com- 
mission of  Conservation  has  a  very  great  in- 
fluence in  matters  of  this  kind;  in  fact  the 
Government  looks  to  it  for  advice  in  such 
affairs.  I  hope  the  Commission  will  there- 
fore see  its  way,  with  this  explanation,  to 
adopt  the  recommendations,  should  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fisheries,  Game  and  Fur-bearing 
Animals  bring  them  up. 

Looking  to  the  Future. 

It  is  a  very  important  national  question; 
I  regret  that  there  is  not  time  to  deal  with 
the  matter  in  its  larger  aspects.  The  experts 
of  the  Commission  appreciate  them,  as  well 
as  I  do.  We  are  often  told  that,  while  we 
boast  of  the  size  of  the  country,  we  have  that 
enormous  northern  territory  which  is  no 
good  for  anything.  I  do  not  look  at  it  in  that 
way.  I  conceive  a  time  in  our  history  when 
the  whole  of  that  northern  country  will  be 
productive.  Here,  then,  are  some  resources 
that  will  ultimately  be  very  important  in  their 
relation  to  the  production  which  we  shall  hope 
to  secure  irom  that  immense  territory.  For 
that  reason  it  is  very  urgent,  at  this  time, 
that  actidfl  should  be  taken. 

Conservation  Cannot  be  Delayed. 

In  the  conservation  of  wild  life  we  cannot 
postpone  action  from  year  to  year,  because 
all  the  time  the  animals  are  being  reduced 
in  numbers  and  exterminated,  and  they 
ultimately  reach  a  stage  where,  however 
pious  may  be  our  wishes  and  intentions,  we 
cannot  bring  them  back.  These  are  valuable 
natural  resources  and  can  be  protected  for 
the  future.  For  that  reason  I  think  we 
should  take  very  energetic  action  now  and 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  secure  proper  and 
adequate  protection  for  these  animals. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Bird  Lovers' 
Association  of  South  Essex  held  in  Essex 
the  county  was  divided  into  seven  districts, 
tade  Up  of  the  towns  and  their  surroundings 
as  follows: — Leamington,  Kingsville,  Harrow, 
Amherstburg,  Comber,  Essex,  Windsor  and 
Walkerville,  the  two  latter  places  to  con- 
stitute a  district.  Each  town  is  to  be  re- 
presented by  a  vice-president  and  the  follow- 
ing appointments  were  made  while  other 
appointments  will  follow:  F.  S.  Moss, 
Leamington;    E.    R.    Kerr,    Windsor  and 


Walkerville;  J.  T.  Miner,  Kingsville;  Mr. 
Naylor,  Essex.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Association  to  work  in  harmony  with  and 
co-operate  with  the  South  Essex  Game  Pro- 
tective Association.  Several  enthusiastic 
addresses  were  delivered  at  the  meeting 
referred  to  in  favor  of  bird  protection  and  a 
resolution  passed  asking  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment to  eliminate  September  duck  shooting, 
making  the  open  season  to  date  from  October 
1st  and  having  it  end  December  31st. 


JILONG  THE  TRAP  LINE 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TRAPPING 
FUR  BEARERS 

Hubert  Hutton 


—Civet  Cat— 

The  Civet  Cat  is  very  similar  to  the  skunk 
in  its  habits  and  is  trapped  much  in  the  same 
manner.  The  Civet  Cat  will  run  in  and  out 
of  every  hole  it  comes  to,  and  for  this  reason 
trappers  dig  a  small  hole  usually  close  to 
the  side  of  a  bank;  place  your  favorite  bait 
in  the  bottom  and  conceal  the  trap  just  at 
the  entrance.  Part  of  a  rabbit,  chicken 
or  bird  suspended  from  the  limb  of  a  tree  a 
few  inches  above  your  trap  will  be  sure  to 
attract  civet  and  you  are  bound  to  get  them. 

If  civet  are  plentiful  in  your  section  try 
to  locate  their  den,  and  if  you  can  do  so.  the 
most  successful  way  to  take  them  is  with  a 
good  reliable  smoker.  If  there  are  two  out- 
lets to  the  den,  block  one  of  them  up  lightly 
after  setting  trap  there  so  that  the  civet  can 
scratch  their  way  out  and  into  your  trap. 
Place  your  smoker  at  the  other  entrance, 
forcing  the  sulphurous  smoke  into  their  den. 
If  you  will  set  a  few  traps  at  the  outlet,  or 
if  two  men  can  work  together,  you  can  club 
them  and  get  the  whole  lot.  Any  of  the 
advertised  smokers  are  recommended  to 
force  them  into  your  traps.  ^ 

— Ermine — 

(White  Weasel) 
In  trapping  for  the  Weasel,  always  see  that 
your  traps  are  properly  oiled  and  in  first- 
class  working  order,  as  this  animal  is  very 
light  and  a  good  many  are  lost  on  account  of 
the  traps  not  being  easily  sprung.  The  weas- 
el, while  very  small,  is  a  great  destroyer  and 
is  very  fond  of  chickens,  birds  and  rabbits. 
It  can  be  trapped  very  easily  by  concealing 
the  traps  along  runwayls,  which  usually  fol- 
low old  fences  and  secluded  places.  Cover 
the  trap  very  lightly  with  dust  or  grass,  and 
directly  over  the  trap,  about  twelve  inches, 
place  a  few  drops  of  liquid  Ermine  bait  on  a 
stick  or  weed.    Be  very  careful  not  to  dis- 


turb the  surroundings,  leaving  it  appearing  as 
natural  as  possible.  The  methods  given  for 
trapping  mink  may  also  be  used  with  success 
for  weasel,  as  they  are  very  similar  in  habits. 

—Ringtail  Cat— 

The  Ringtail  Cat  is  not  familiar  to  many 
trappers,  as  it  is  found  only  in  some  parts 
of  California,  Oregon  and  Texas.  It  is  about 
the  same  size  as  a  mink,  but  has  a  long  bushy 
tail  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  body, 
which  is  marked  in  alternate  rings  of  black 
and  grayish  white.  It  is  trapped  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  mink,  but  is  very  sus- 
picious; and  on  this  account  I  would  recom- 
mend the  use  of  some  kind  of  trail  scent,  rub- 
bing it  on  the  soles  of  your  shoes  when  going 
to  and  from  your  traps.  Set  your  traps  along 
streams  or  near  their  den,  or  wherever  you 
find  any  signs.  Place  your  bait  (liquid) 
on  a  brush  or  stick  directly  over  the  pan  of 
the  trap.  Some  trappers  prefer  placing  the 
body  of  a  bird  or  fowl  with  a  few  drops  of 
Ringtail  liquid  bait  on  it,  suspended  above 
the  trap.  If  you  can  locate  the  den  they  may 
be  easily  smoked  out  and  forced  into  your 
traps. 

— Fisher — 

One  method  of  trapping  Fisher  is  to  cut 
down  a  small  tree  and  under  it  place  a  rabbit 
or  bird.  Leave  it  as  though  the  rabbit  or 
bird  had  been  killed  by  the  fallen  tree.  On 
the  fur  of  the  rabbit  drop  a  little  liquid  Fisher 
bait,  and  on  either  side  of  the  tree,  about  ten 
inches  from  the  bait,  carefully  set  and  con- 
ceal a  trap,  covering  it  lightly  with  leaves 
so  the  surroundings  will  look  as  natural  as 
possible.  When  visiting  your  traps  we  recom- 
mend that  you  rub  trail  scent  on  the  soles  of 
your  shoes,  and  if  a  Fisher  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  crosses  your  trail  it  will  follow  it 
to  where  your  trap  is  set  and  you  are  sure 
to  get  him.    The  Fisher  is  a  very  strong 
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animal  and  I  would  recommend  the  use  of 
Newhouse,  or  traps  of  their  strength,  always 
attaching  the  chain  of  the  trap  to  a  clog, 
or  drag,  or  better  still  bend  over  a  young  tree 
and  secure  it  with  a  peg,  and  to  the  end  of 
the  tree  fasten  the  trap  chain  so  that  the 
Fisher  in  its  struggles  will  pull  the  end  of  the 
tree  from  under  the  peg  and  in  this  way  be 
jerked  up  in  the  air. 

— Badger — 
Badgers  live  in  dens,  so  in  trapping  foi 
hem,  it  is  well  to  try  to  locate  their  den, 
hich  is  best  done  with  the  aid  of  one  or 
more  good  trailing  dogs.    If  the  den  can  be 
ocated  the  animals  may  be  smoked  out, 
nd  you  need  have  no  trouble  in  getting 
them.    If  there  are  two  outlets  to  the  den, 
block  one  of  them  up  lightly  so  that  the 
badgers  can  scratch  their  way  out  and  not 
be  suffocated.    At  the  other  end  place  your 
smoker,  and  force  the  sulphurous  smoke  into 
their  den  and  you  are  bound  to  force  them 
into  your  trap.    Set  your  traps  at  both 
entrances,  if  there  are  two. 

If  you  are  trapping  for  them  use  liquid 
Badger  bait  sprinkled  on  birds  or  on  a  bluff  of 
rock,  a  foot  or  two  from  the  ground;  and 
directly  under  the  bait  set  your  trap.  Use 
trail  scent  on  your  shoe  soles  in  going  to  and 
from  the  traps  and  any  Badger  crossing  same 
will  more  than  likely  follow  the  trail  to  the 
traps  and  be  caught. 

—Wild  Cat- 
Wildcats  are  found  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  United  States  and  in  some  sections  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm  and  for  this  reason  there 
is  a  bounty  on  the  scalp.    They  usually  live 


along  cliffs  and  make  their  homes  in  dens 
among  the  rocks.  If  you  can  find  their 
tracks  or  some  signs  of  them  you  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  getting  them  into  your 
traps.  On  an  over-hanging  rock,  two  or 
three  feet  above  ground  place  your  bait  and 
underneath  the  bait  set  your  trap.  Cover 
the  trap  over  lightly  with  material  like  the 
surroundings.  Use  the  trail  scent  as  hereto- 
fore mentioned  on  your  shoe  soles,  and  if 
you  find  a  den  use  the  smoker. 

— Wolverine — 

Wolverine  is  probably  the  hardest  fur- 
bearing  animal  in  North  America  to  trap. 
They  are  not  very  plentiful  and  are  only 
found  in  the  wildest  regions  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  They 
are  very  strong  and  powerful  and  the  stoutest 
and  best  trap  obtainable  should  be  used. 
On  a  rabbit,  bird  or  chunk  of  meat  sprinkle 
some  Wolverine  liquid  bait.  If  possible  find 
a  deer  trail  and  on  a  tree  two  or  three  feet 
from  the  ground  place  your  bait.  Directly 
under  the  bait,  and  about  ten  inches  from 
the  tree,  set  your  trap  and  cover  lightly  with 
material  similar  to  the  surroundings  so  that 
it  will  appear  natural.  Use  the  trail  scent 
on  your  shoe  soles  in  going  to  and  from  your 
traps.  N  / 

Not  desiring  to  advertise  any  certain  kind 
of  bait  by  suggesting  a  particular  brand,  I 
have  refrained  from  mentioning  the  name  of 
same  in  this  article,  preferring  to  leave  that 
entirely  to  the  reader.  Different  kinds  of 
bait  are  advertised  in  most  magazines  for  the 
sportsman  and  I  leave  that  item  for  you  to 
decide  upon,  not  desiring  to  give  this  treatise 
an  advertising  tinge. 


MUSKRAT  SPEARING  EXPERIENCES 
OF  LONG  AGO 

(CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  ISSUE.) 

Leo  Pankratz 


I  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  at  a  pretty 
fast  gait,  spearing  three  more  rats  on  the 
way  and  these,  together  with  what  I  had  got 
before,  were  carefully  hid  among  the  goose- 
berry bushes  away  from  places  where  anyone 
might  find  them.  This  done  I  hit  the  rail- 
road track  to  Cobden  where  I  bought  a  supply 
of  traps  for  rats  to  be  set  in  rat  houses  very 
soon  after  the  spearing  time  was  over,  also 


a  supply  of  grub,  plenty  of  bullets  and  a  small 
amount  of  black  gun  powder  and  of  course 
that  supply  of  Spearhead  to  chew  while 
spearing  the  muskrats. 

Having  purchased  everything  I  needed  I 
took  the  pike  northwards  in  the  direction 
from  which  I  had  come  and  striking  the  rail- 
road track  walked  up  it  till  I  reached  the 
creek  bank  opposite  the  one  I  had  traversed 
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previously,  which  was  to  give 
me  a  new  field  for  operations. 
The  rats  which  I  had  cached 
in  the  grass  and  bushes  were 
then  skinned  and  the  carcases 
left  for  the  meat  eating 
animals  to  devour.  I  would 
have  taken  this  meat  home  to 
feed  my  large  bunch  of  skunks, 
minks,  oppossums,  foxes  and 
coons,  as  I  am  a  fur  farmer 
and  raise  these  animals  for 
their  fur  but  the  distance  was 
too  great.  Since  a  mere  school 
boy  I  have  raised  both  skunks 
and  muskrats  in  captivity. 
Skunks  when  taken  by  the 
tail  do  not  scent  one  up,  I  may 
add  for  the  uninitiated.  For 
my  pet  muskrats  to  swim  in 
I  made  large  concrete  water 
basins.  I  am  now  raising 
wild  Mallard  Ducks,  Canada 
geese  and  skunks  on  a  large 
scale  as  well  as  others  of  the 
fur  producing  tribe,  and  meet- 
ing with  much  success.  But 
as  it  is  not  now  my  jnten- 
tion  to  write  an  article  on  fur 
farming  I  will  leave  this  for  a 
later  issue  and  return  to  my 
muskrat  spearing  experiences. 

Taking  the  pelts  which  I 
had  removed  from  the  car- 
cases I  hung  them  on  hooks 
dangling  from  my  belt  which 
really  added  but  little  weight 
to  my  luggage  although  the 
skins,  it  is  true,  made  me 
look  somewhat  like  a  "wild 
Injun"  on  the  war  path  gather- 
ing the  white  men's  scalps  as 
a  trophy  of  his  cleverness. 


As  I  passed  along  the  banks 
on  my  way  home  1  scanned 
them  for  signs  of  rats  and 
suddenly  a  dashing  streak  of 
brown  fur  crossed  my  vision. 
Making  a  closer  observation 
of  the  surroundings  I  saw  a 
medium  sized  mink   in  the 
bushes  not  very  far  from  me. 
I  watched  it  with  keen  interest  till  it  dis- 
appeared among  the  bushes,  meantime  pre- 
dicting that  the  next  winter  I  would  catch 
some  of  the  "slippery"  animals  thereabouts. 

A  muskrat  den  was  next  discovered  and 


FROM  TOP  TO  BOTTOM:  MUSKRAT  HOUSES; 

ALL  READY  TO  START  ON  THE  MUSKRAT  TRAP  LINE  VIA 
THE  WATER  ROUTE.  POLE  SHOWS  IN  BOAT  WHICH  IS  USED 
TO  SET  TRAPS  ON  FOR  RATS  AS  AN  EASY  MEANS  ON  THE 
WATER  TO  DROWN  THE  RATS  WHICH  DIVE  UPON  BEING 
CAUGHT;  A  RED  FOX 


after  frightening  its  occupants  I  found  to 
my  surprise  that  it  held  a  dozen  or  more  in- 
dividuals, they  being  ranged  along  the  creek 
in  single  file.  When  I  saw  them  I  really  did 
not  know  which  one  I  should  take  first.  I 
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had  use  then  for  a  half  dozen  spears  had  I 
had  them.  I  was  fairly  jumping  about  in 
my  excitement  but  the  rats  seemed  tame 
enough  and  to  be  simply  waiting  around  for 
me  to  spear  them.    I  was  obliged  to  com- 


A  ONE  STRIPED  SKUNK,  A  FREAK,  ITS  TAIL 
LONGER  THAN  ITS  BODY.  FIRST  SKIN  EVER 
SEEN  BY  MR.  PANKRATZ  WITH  A  SINGLE 
STRIPE. 


promise  on  taking  two  with  the  spears  at  my 
disposal.  Then  I  chopped  a  hole  in  the  ice 
which  frightened  away  the  rest  of  the  rats. 
I  hunted  about  and  found  one  more  under 
a  bush  under  the  ice  which  I  also  speared. 
The  remainder  of  the  rats  retired  to  parts 
unknown  for  the  time  being.  On  my  way 
to  the  lake  I  secured  three 
more  rats  which  I  got  with  dif- 
ficulty owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  ice  was  very  white  in  color 
and  the  rats  could  not  be  seen 
plainly  enough  t  o  make  it 
easy  to  spear  them  at  once. 
On  the  contrary  I  was  obliged 
to  search  for  them  quite  a 
time  before  getting  a  plain 
view  of  them. 

Having  now  arrived  at  my 
old  lake  I  walked  up  to  the 
first  house  and  jabbed  in  the 
spear  as  far  as  it  would  go. 
Listening  I  heard  the  spear 
ring  out  its  old  tune,  a  pleas- 
ant one  to  my  ears.  Quickly 
chopping  open  the  house  I  re- 
moved the  rat,  carefully  replac- 


ing the  wad  of  grass  and  mud  that  the  house 
might  not  be  spoiled  for  future  living  quarters 
during  the  winter  months  in  which  they 
would  be  occupied  by  the  rats.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  spoil  a  house  entirely,  damaging  it 
so  that  it  will  freeze  through  and  be  unin- 
habitable again  for  the  rats. 

I  had  quite  an  experience  with  the  next 
three  rats  I  speared.  Going  up  to  a  fairly 
large  house  instead  of  frightening  out  the 
rats  from  it  as  was  my  usual  method  when 
the  houses  are  large  and  the  speared  rats  as 
a  consequence  cannot  hear  through  the  deep 
ice  and  grass,  etc.  I  jammed  the  spear  down 
as  far  as  it  would  go.  I  listened  and  sure 
enough  I  had  one  on  the  spear.  I  proceeded 
to  chop  open  the  house  then  and  killed  the 
rat  on  my  spear  right  in  one  of  the  rooms. 
No  sooner  had  I  killed  this  one  than  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  same  rat  bobbed 
up  his  head  again  with  the  result  that  I  gave 
him  a  couple  more  whacks  with  my  hunting 
axe  and  thinking  he  was  dead  for  certain 
this  time  was  just  about  to  reach  in  with  my 
hook  to  hook  him  out  when  behold  that  rat 
stuck  up  his  head  again  from  out  the  water. 
This  time,  thinking  that  the  rat  was  bewitch- 
ed I  reached  for  him  with  my  hook,  thinking 
that  I  would  bring  him  up  above  the  surface 
of  the  debris,  dead  or  alive,  but  what  do  you 
think?  There  were  two  dead  rats  and  one 
live  one  on  my  spear!  I  had  killed  the  first 
one  and  then  the  second  had  popped  up 
which  I  had  also  killed.  Then  the  third 
one  had  appeared.  Evidently  the  rats  had 
been  well  bunched  together  else  it  had  been 
impossible  to  spear  all  three  at  practically 
the  same  time. 

The  next  house  I  approached  I  noticed  a 


TWO  MONTHS'  CATCH  OF  FURS  AND  PART  OF  OUTFIT  USED 
ON  THE  TRAP  LINE. 
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rat  under  the  ice  and  taking  careful  aim 
struck,  hitting  him  through  the  head.  Tak- 
ing my  small  spear  I  speared  another  in  the 
house.  The  next  house  brought  me  two 
more  and  the  next,  one. 

I  speared  through  the  whole  lake  that 
afternoon  excepting  such  places,  of  course, 
as  were  unfit  to  travel  on  owing  to  the  thin- 
ness of  the  ice.  After  all  the  available  houses 
were  speared  I  tried  some  of  them  over  again, 
those  at  which  I  had  started  in  the  beginning, 
with  the  result  that  I  got  a  few  more  before 
nightfall,  but  all  were  not  so  tame  this  time, 
but  rather  inclined  to  be  very  shy,  which 
of  course  made  it  more  difficult  for  me  to  get 
them. 

I  skinned  most  of  the  rats  leaving  the 
carcases  for  the  wild  animals  to  feast  on, 
lugging  home  a  few  however  for  my  tame 
skunks  and  foxes  and  skinning  these  at  home 


thus  saving  time  while  out  on  the  lake. 

That  evening  I  spent  in  my  old  boyhood's 
home  in  the  country  where  till  11  o'clock 
that  night  I  was  engaged  in  skinning  and 
stretching  the  rats.  My  only  companion 
was  an  old  Jimmy  pipe  slugged  full  of  "P.A." 
The  skunks  were  squealing  outdoors  in  their 
yards  and  after  a  while  I  took  them  out  a 
nice  bunch  of  rats  on  which  they  made  an 
apparently  very  satisfactory  meal. 

When  my  night's  work  was  completed 
having  had  a  good  supper,  I  hit  the  bunk, 
tired  but  happy.  The  day's  spearing  had 
been  markedly  successful. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  I  was 
up  and  making  preparations  for  another  day 
on  the  lake.  I  did  a  little  spearing  this  day 
but  put  in  the  greater  part  of  my  time  setting 
out  traps  and  getting  ready  for  the  winter 
muskrat  trapping.  / 


FOX  BREEDING  CONDITIONS:  OPINION  OF  AN 
EXPERT  AS  TO  VALUE  AND  QUALITY 

OF  PELTS 


MR.  Alfred  V.  Fraser,  New  York  agent 
of  C.  M.  Lampson  and  Co.,  London, 
England,  the  world's  largest  fur  com- 
mission house,  lately  visited  a  majority  of  the 
fox  ranches  on  Prince  Edward  Island,  with  a 
view  to  securing  the  pelts  for  his  firm's  sales. 
Mr.  Fraser  was  impressed  by  the  industry's 
stability  and  considers  the  fox  in  the  domes- 
ticated animal  list  permanently.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  production  of  large  dark- 
coloured  skins  will  not  be  overdone,  and  that, 
for  the  next  few  years,  the  darkest  animals 
should  be  kept  for  breeding  and  the  lighter 
coloured  culled  out  and  marketed.  The 
market  prefers  the  black  and  nearly  black 
skins. 

Prices  are  much  lower  now  than  formerly 
but  will  probably  advance  again  when  the  war 
is  over.  The  average  value  of  the  foxes  seen 
by  Mr.  Fraser  is  probably  between  $200.00 
and  $300.00.  In  several  ranches,  where  the 
foxes  are  black  or  nearly  so,  and  are  vigorous 
and  well  grown,  the  average  value  is  several 
times  higher  and,  in  a  few  instances,  the  skins 
of  individual  animals  will  exceed  $1,000.00. 
They  are  of  higher  value  than  the  average  wild 
fox  because  they  are  killed  when  prime,  and 
are  darker  coloured. 

Mr.  Fraser  believes  that,  to  rear  foxes 
successfully,  the  farmer  must  be  a  prime  stock 
feeder  and  keep  his  animals  growing  thriftly 
Irom  birth  to  maturity.    The  practice  in 


many  ranches  of  restricting  feed  until  the 
foxes  are  four  to  five  months  old  he  considers 
harmful.  His  opinion  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion as  he  himself  is  a  live  stock  breeder. 
He  states  that  any  defects  in  the  food  will  be 
evident  in  the  skin  structures  first,  and  the 
skin  of  any  animal  is  the  evidence  of  its  feed- 
ing. 

The  stability  of  the  industry  was  considered 
doubtful  when  the  skins  were  placed  upon  the 
London  market  some  years  ago.  Lampson's 
formerly  held  the  opinion  that,  unless  wild 
fox  blood  was  continually  introduced,  the 
skins  would  deteriorate.  Mr.  Fraser  is  now 
convinced  that  no  new  blood  is  required 
as  several  ranchers  had  their  foxes  in  uni- 
formly excellent  condition,  and  of  an  average 
size  in  excess  of  wild  foxes,  while  the  colour 
was  very  much  superior  to  that  oi  any  wild 
animal. 

Mr.  Fraser's  visit  has  done  much  to  restore 
confidence  among  the  breeders.  He  met 
several  hundred  fox  owners  and  saw  more 
than  a  thousand  foxes.  In  some  ranches  he 
examined  silver  foxes  bred  from  cross  or 
"patch"  fox  parents,  which  were  of  good 
quality  and  constituted  a  profitable  enter- 
prise considering  the  capital  invested.  This 
result  is  in  conformity  with  the  report  made 
by  the  Commission  of  Conservation  in  1912, 
entitled  "Fur  Farming  in  Canada."  by  J.  W. 
Jones. 


(1)  Moose  Hunting  Party  in  Camp. 

(2)  A  Trophy. 

(3)  Calling  the  Moose. 

THOUGH  perhaps  not  so  famous  for  its 
big  game  as  British  Columbia  or  New 
Brunswick,  Ontario  possesses  many 
valuable  wild  animals,  which  the  hunter  loves 
to  pursue  in  the  fall  and  early  winter.  None 
of  the  game  of  this  province  is  more  interest- 
ing than  the  moose.    He  is  to  be  found  in 


many  haunts,  but  his  favorite  resorts  seem 
to  be  in  the  Timagami  district,  around  Des- 
barats,  Bisco,  Missanabie,  and  White  River, 
and  is  often  to  be  seen  in  the  region  stretching 
from  Fort  William  to  Wabigoon  Lake. 

Not  long  ago,  the  delightful  sport  of  hunt- 
ing big  game  was  confined  to  the  male  sex, 
but  now  it  is  quite  fashionable  to  see  ladies 
with  rifles  in  hand  out  on  the  hunting  grounds, 
and  often  their  aim  is  as  steady  as  that  of  some 
of  the  members  of  the  sterner  sex. 


TRAPSHOOTING 

By  George  Peck 
He  was  a  brand  new  game  warden  and  had  in  no 
sense  been  spoiled  by  the  little  touch  of  rural  politics 
which  had  punctuated  his  spotless  career.  He  had 
heard  of  the  grafter  and  his  methods  but  when  Fate 
directed  his  steps  to  this  honorable  position  it  directed 
wisely,  for  its  choice  was  an  honest  man  who  would  do 
his  duty. 

And  so,  when  he  heard  the  report  of  a  shotgun  one 
day  in  early  July,  his  jaw  set  firmly  and  he  turned  his 
head  quickly  to  get  the  direction.  Again  and  again 
he  heard  the  report  and  finally  located  the  source 
beyond  a  lonely  hill.  Stealthily  he  took  the  trail  of 
the  miscreant  and  shortly  came  upon  two  of  them 
standing  beside  an  automobile,  one  with  the  telltale 
gun  in  his  hand  and  the  other  holding  a  piece  of 
machinery,  undoubtedly  a  part  of  the  automobile. 
He  would  remain  in  seclusion  for  a  bit  and  perhaps 
catch  this  hunter  in  the  very  act  of  breaking  the  law. 

Then,  much  to  his  astonishment,  the  man  placed  the 
gun  to  his  shoulder,  said  "pull"  and  instantly  a  black 
object  was  projected  from  the  machine  which  the  other 
man  carried.  With  a  quick  aim  the  gunner  fired  at  the 
flying  object  and  a  puff  of  black  dust  showed  that  his 
aim  was  accurate  and  he  had  centered  the  charge.  As 
a  game  warden,  he  was  wise  in  Ms  generation  for  he 
did  not  disclose  his  identity.  On  the  other  hand, 
appearing  as  a  curious  bystander,  he  soon  learned  that 
the  greatest  thrill  producing  combination  for  the  out- 
door man  is  a  hand  trap  and  a  shotgun. 

Some  Good  Scores  at  Hamilton  Gun  Club  Shoot. 

At  the  Hamilton  Gun  Club  on  Saturday,  Dec.  16th, 
the  championship  event  over  the  Fulford  traps  proved 
most  interesting  to  the  shooters  as  well  as  the  onlook- 
ers. There  were  nineteen  entries,  and  in  order  to 
finish  the  race  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  necessary  to 
enforce  a  rule  that  when  a  contestant  missed  three 
birds  he  dropped  out.  Up  to  the  twentieth  bird  there 
wfere  only  nine  left  in  the  running,  and  at  the  twenty- 
fifth  bird,  G.  Beattie,  N.  Long  anm  J.  Gomph  were 
tied  with  24  each.  It  was  necessary  to  go  fourteen 
moi  e  birds  before  the  winner  was  decided.  Gomph 
dropped  out  at  the  thirty-first,  and  Long  lost  his 
opportunity  to  win  when  Beattie  let  the  thirty-eighth 
get  away,  as  Long,  who  followed  him  in  turn,  got  a 
hard  one  which  landed  just  out  of  bounds.  Long 
missed  the  next  one,  while  Beattie  got  his,  thereby 
winning  the  gold  medal.  H.  Lennox  was  dangerous 
up  to  the  nineteenth,  as  he  had  a  perfect  score  till 
then,  finishing  up  23  out  of  25.  H.  Kretchman  and 
George  Stroud  had  23  each,  and  E.  Sturt  22  out  of  25, 
and  were  right  in  line  till  near  the  finish. 

There  were  two  miss-and-out  sweeps.  The  first 
was  won  by  C.  Syer,  with  7  straight,  and  the  second 
by  II.  Lennox,  with  5  straight. 

The  scores  were: 

Shot  At.  Broke. 

M.  Goodale   10  7 

J.  Hunter   22  19 


G.  Beattie   39  37 

E.  Harris   9  6 

A.  Parmenter   11  8 

H.  Lennox    25  23 

C.  Syer   11  8 

A.  Jones   8  6 

D.  Konkle   23  20 

J.  Gomph   31  29 

H.  Kretchman  25  23 

W.  Dillon   7  4 

N.  Long   39  36 

C.  Graham   9  6 

W.  Wark   16  13 

E.  H.  Sturt  ,   25  22 

J.  Stroud   14  11 

George  Stroud   25  23 

B.  Smyth   10  7 

President  vs.  Vice-President  Shoot. 

The  President  and  Vice-President  shoot  at  the 
Hamilton  Gun  Club  on  Saturday,  Jan.  6,  was  an  un- 
qualified success  and  there  was  a  large  number  out 
to  enjoy  the  events.  The  weather  was  ideal  and  the 
scores  were  very  good  considering  that  the  season  has 
just  opened,  although  there  was  not  a  straight  score 
made  in  the  afternoon  which  is  somewhat  unusual. 

President  Chowate  and  Vice-President  M.  Goodale, 
chose  teams  for  a  fifty-bird  race  for  which  the  losers 
had  to  furnish  the  dinner  for  the  winners.  The  sides 
were  well  chosen  as  evidenced  by  the  total  of  467  to 
468,  the  Vice-President  selections  winning  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  one  bird.  For  the  Vice-President 
team,  W.  Marshall  and  E.  H.  Sturt  put  on  good  scores 
of  47  each,  while  Nelson  Long,  for  the  President,  put 
on  highest  of  the  event  with  48. 

C.  Syer  undertook  to  wrest  the  challenge  medal 
from  the  President,  but  was  unsuccessful,  the  score 
being  24  to  21.  H.  Lennox  has  a  challenge  in  for  the 
next  shoot. 

E.  H.  Sturt  put  on  the  high  total  of  the  atternoon 
with  71  out  of  75  and  Court  Thomson  was  next  with 
47  out  of  50.  E.  Harris  had  79  out  of  85  and  W. 
Marshall  and  N.  Long  each  had  137  out  of  150. 

After  the  shoot  the  members  went  up  to  the  Boyal 
Connaught  Hotel  where  the  dinner  was  held.  After 
a  very  excellent  repast  had  been  served  and  all  had 
turned  in  perfect  scores,  the  usual  toasts  were  honored. 

F.  W.  Watson  replied  to  the  toast  to  Canada  and  H. 
W.  Hunsberry  for  the  visitors.  Court  Thomson  en- 
livened the  proceedings  with  his  hunting  stories  and 
everyone  present  did  their  part  on  the  programme. 
R.  Mcintosh  contributed  several  solos  and  R.  Brittan 
was  accompanist.  The  arrangements  for  both  after- 
noon and  evening  were  perfect  and  reflected  much 
credit  on  the  committee  and  the  hotel  management. 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

W.  Wark   85  69 

N.  Long   150  137 

W.  Marshall   150  137 

W.  Di]lon   110  92 

E.  Harris   85  79 

M.  Hunsberger   100  84 

H.  W.  Hunsberry   110  88 

R.  Wismer   75  59 

D.  Price   75  53 

D.  Konkle   75  65 

H.  Lennox   75  69 

J.  Gomph   75  52 

M.  Goodale   100  84 

A.  Goodale   75  47 

K.  Armstrong   85  47 

E.  H.  Sturt   75  71 

G.  Graham   100  87 

F.  W.  Watson   75  62 

F.  Bibby   75  55 

C.  Syer   110  88 

J.  Cline   75  57 

M.  Rasberry   60  50 

C.  Thomson   50  47 


Frank  Stotts'  Shoot 

The  shoot  of  Frank  Stotts,  Essex,  Ontario,  held  Jan.  11th,  brought  out  a  good  crowd  of  experts.  W  A.  Smith, 
Kingsville,  and  J.  W.  Hart,  Dresden,  led  the  field  in  the  target  events  with  a  total  of  142  out  of  150,  dividing  1st 
and  2nd  average  money.  Others  who  shared  in  the  average  money  were  A.  F.  Healy,  Windsor,  H.  Smith.  Chatham, 
and  T.  W.  Wigle,  Kingsville..  * 
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In  the  pigeon  event,  Frank  Stotts  and  John  Ford,  Detroit,  Mich 
Stotts  winning  on  the  shoot  off. 

The  scores  in  the  target  events  of  those  who  shot  through  at  150,  are  as  follows 
NAME 

W.A.Smith  

Wes.  Hart  

A.  F.  Healy  

H.  Smith  

D.Wigle  


Geo.  Perry. 
A.  Thomps( 
R  Day  


tied  for  the  special  prize  with  12  x  15, 


F.  H.  Co) 
Chas.W. 


Mrs. 


Chas.  Scane. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Total 

15 

15 

19 

14 

15 

17 

15 

14 

18 

142 

12 

14 

19 

15 

15 

18 

15 

14 

20 

142 

12 

14 

18 

14 

15 

19 

14 

15 

17 

138 

13 

13 

17 

14 

14 

19 

15 

13 

18 

136 

9 

13 

18 

15 

15 

19 

12 

15 

17 

133 

12 

14 

18 

11 

13 

18 

14 

13 

18 

131 

13 

11 

18 

14 

11 

19 

14 

13 

18 

131 

13 

9 

17 

14 

12 

20 

15 

13 

18 

131 

11 

13 

16 

13 

14 

18 

13 

15 

16 

129 

13 

14 

18 

11 

13 

17 

11 

14 

17 

128 

13 

12 

16 

10 

15 

20 

13 

11 

1 7 

127 

13 

10 

17 

13 

13 

18 

13 

14 

13 

124 

12 

11 

18 

14 

13 

17 

11 

14 

14 

124 

11 

11 

18 

11 

11 

17 

13 

13 

19 

124 

14 

14 

17 

10 

14 

12 

12 

13 

17 

123 

11 

12 

15 

13 

13 

16 

12 

13 

18 

123 

10 

12 

17 

7 

14 

18 

9 

13 

14 

119 

9 

12 

12 

12 

10 

15 

11 

y14 

15 

110 

12 

13 

17 

14 

14 

20 

13 

y14 

20 

147 

12 

11 

18 

9 

12 

18 

13 

10 

la 

118 

13 

10 

9 

10 

6 

13 

12 

13 

9 

109 

6 

9 

13 

12 

11 

12 

13 

12 

14 

13 

14 

14 

12 

13 

12 

12 

18 

11 

13 

15 

8 

12 

16 

14 

12 

15 

13 

13 

14 

11 

♦Professionals. 


Patriotic  Shoot  at  Port  Stanley. 

The  following  scores  were  made  at  the  Patriotic 
Shoot,  (50  targets  for  prizes)  held  on  Christmas  Day 
at  Port  Stanley. 

C.  Cromwell  29  9—38 

E.  Cary  43  5 — 48 

W.  Stanton  31  12 — 43 

H.  Dunn  31  9 — 40 

H.  Moore  38  5 — 43 

F.  Young  34  4—38 

A.  Glover  48  0 — 48 

C.  Hough  39  6—45 

W.  Hindley  36  5—41 

J.  Truan  32  12 — 44 

R.  Smith  33  7—40 

B.  Link  _  31  8—39 

W.  Gilbert  32  10—42 

Chas.  N.  Hough  donated  a  box  of  cigars  for  a  25 
Target  Team  Shoot  of  5  men  on  each  side,  the  proceeds 
also  to  go  to  Patriotic  funds.  Following  were  the 
result :s — 

A  Glover  21 

H.Moore  21 

F.Young  18 

W.Stanton  17 

C.  Cromwell  13 

90 

E.  Cary  20 

W.  Hindley  17 

C.  Hough  16 

H.  Dunn  15 

W.Gilbert  11 

79 

New  Year's  Day  Shoot  at  St.  Thomas. 

The  St.  Thomas  Gun  Club  held  a  shoot  on  New 
Year's  Day.  Following  are  the  scores  at  25  Targets 
events. 

R.Day  23       21       22  23—89 

McCausland  22       25       23  23—93 

Mannix  23       23       24  24—94 

A.  Glover  23       23       22  23—91 

McCance  18       24       22  23—87 

E.  Carrey  21        19       24  21—85 

F.  Young  14       21       23  19—77 

H.Moore  22       21       20  20—83 

W.  Hindley  20       19       22  17—78 

C.  Hough  18       10       15  6—49 

C.Cromwell  15       20       12  19—66 

McCoig  14       14       10  5—43 

Dr.  Lipsey  21        20       17  19—77 

Gillis  12       10       15  17—54 

Peach  19       19       17  19—74 

E.  Freeman  15       15       12  9—51 

National  Gun  Club  Defeat  the  Creeksides. 

By  the  scant  margin  of  only  four  birds  the  Nationals 
beat  the  Creeksides  in  the  opening  match  of  the  To- 
ronto Interurban  Trap  shooters'  League  on  the  former's 
grounds  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Jan.  13th.  The  re- 
presentatives of  each  club,  based  on  25  birds,  high 
ten  men  to  count,  were: — 

Nationals — Vivian  25,  Summerhayes  23,  C.  Jen- 
nings 22,  J.  Turner  21,  C.  Beare  21,  Stauffer  19,  Ussher 


19,  Col.  A.  Curran  18,  B.  Pearce  18,  Coath  18;  total 
204. 

Creeksides — E.  S.  Browne  23,  E.  Elliott  22,  F. 

Edwards  22,  Spiller  20,  Christie  20,  Peterman  20,  Ed. 
Brown  19,  W.  Curzon  18,  Harrison  18,  Cooey  18; 
total  200. 

The  scores  of  the  day's  shooting  were: 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

Col.  A.  Curran                                      45  35  1 

C.  Jennings                                         35  30 

C.  Clarke                                              45  31 

G.  Vivian                                              25  25 

J.  Summerhayes                                     70  62 

A.  Stauffer                                            35  25 

J.  Dunbar                                             25  14 

B.  Pearce                                              50  35 

E.  Rowe                                               35  22 

H.  Ussher                                             25  19 

G.  Turner                                           25  11 

E.  C.  Coath                                          25  18 

J.  Turner                                              25  21 

R.  Waterworth                                      35  20 

C.  Beare                                               35  29 

J.  Turner,  jr                                         60  42 

Ned  Elliott                                            45  33 

E.  S.  Brown                                          70  52 

E.  Elliott                                              45  35 

W.  La  Cornu                                        45  33 

A.  Spiller                                              25  20 

H.  R.  Winter                                        25  23 

J.  Harrison                                            25  18 

H.  Cooey                                              50  41 

W.  Edwards                                          45  32 

E.  Y.  Hutchinson                                  25  20 

J.  Colburn                                             70  42 

R.  Christie                                            35  29 

H.  Peterman  <v.          25  20 

Ed.  Brown  ".v.;.    35  28 

W.  Curzon                                            50  35 

F.  Edwards                                           35  27 

N.  Maguire                                           35  20 

H.  White                                              25  17 

Good  Scores  Made  at  Mimico  Club. 

The  Mimico  Gun  Club  held  its  regular  weekly  shoot 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  Jan.  13.    Good  scores  were 

made,  although  a  very  strong  wind  was  blowing. 
The  scores: —                                     Shot  at.  Broke. 

Rennie                                                  50  36 

Draw                                                    50  40 

Serson                                                  105  76 

Leedham                                               75  60 

Hugh.es                                                  80  62 

Harrison  „                                65  53 

Lowes                                                   50  35 

G.  Pike                                                 50  28 

Bedweil                                                115  98 

Jermyn                                                 95  75 

Joselin                                                 120  89 

Ruck  ,.                            55  38 

Winters                                                 45  39 

Weise                                                    40  23 

Bowman                                                40  .  28 
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Balmy  Bea-h  Hold  Their  Weekly  Shoot. 

The  reg'dar  weekly  shoot  of  the  Balmy  Beach  Gun 
Club  was  fcMd  on  tb~ir  grounds  EaFt*>rn  Avenue,  on 
Jan.  13th.  1  was  the  second  Saturday  of  the  Harris 
Cup,  and  i  good  turnout  of  members  am.  friends  were 
present,  an  1  some  good  shooting  took  place  in  the 
spoon  shoot.  T.  F.  Hodgson  was  high.  E.  G.  White 
was  on  hand,  and  broke  49  out  of  50.  The  special  shoot 
for  the  Candee  prize  was  won  by  T.  F.  Hodgson  with 
46  out  of  50.    Scores: — 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

T.  F.  Hodgson   85  72 

E.  G.  White   95  91 

T.  D.  McGaw   85  53 


C.  M.  Candee   95  78 

W.  L.  Lading   60  43 

G.  M.  Bernari    70  51 

P.  J.  Boothe   70  53 

A.  A.  Laird   60  36 

T.  Wibby   85  69 

R.  O.  Ford   85  58 

J.  G.  Shaw   25  18 

F.  I.  Fox    110  88 

A.  E.  Craig   60  49 

F.  Foster  \   50  38 

j\.  V.  Tnmne   60  44 

J.  W.  Hutl   60  48 

W.  F.  Hodgson   50  38 

C.  A.  Davis   50  42 


TRADE  NOTES 


The  Birmingham  Small  Arms  Co..  Ltd.,  have  dis- 
tributed among  rifle  users  in  this  country  a  sample 
tube  of  B.  S.  A.  "Saftipaste"  which  has  become  ex- 
ceedingly popular  in  England  and  in  other  European 
countries  because  of  it;  efficacy  in  preserving  the  bores 
of  the  barrels  of  firearms. 

The  importance  of  removing  the  fouling  from  a 
firearm  barrel  is  realized  by  few  outside  the  circle  of 
target  shots.  In  advertising  and  distributing  the 
material  to  the  general  body  of  rifle  users  the  Birming- 
ham Small  Arms  Co.,  Ltd.,  believe  they  are  doing  a 
very  good  turn  because  the  mere  application  of  the 
brush  will,  without  labour,  preserve  the  bore  in  the 
best  possible  condition. 

The  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.  of  Akron,  Ohio,  have  issued 
a  fine  new  catalogue  of  Pflueger  Fishing  Tackle  (cata- 
logue No.  37).  The  catalogue  is  very  complete,  well 
llustrated,  and  gives  the  latest  quotations  for  the 
numerous  products  of  this  well-known  firm. 


N.  R.  Davis  &  Sons  of  Assonet,  Mass.,  makers  oi  the 
well  known  and  popular  Davis  Shot  Guns  have  con- 
solidated their  business  with  that  of  the  Warner  Arms 
Corporation  makers  of  the  Infallible  Automatic  Pistol 
and  Revolvers. 

The  new  firm  is  known  as  the  Davis-Warner  Arms 
Corporation  and  will  continue  the  manufacture  of  the 
two  lines  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Rufus  P.  Davis 
who  will  have  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  N.  J.  A. 
Fyrberg  who  is  factory  manager  of  the  Corporation's 
plant  at  Norwich,  Ct. 

The  sales  will  be  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
F.  B.  Warner  who  will  maintain  offices  at  96  Chambers 
St.,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Warner  was  owner  oi  Lh  • 
controlling  interest  of  the  Warner  Arms  Corporation 
and  is  also  president  of  the  well  known  selling  firm  of 
Kirtland  Bros,  in  New  York  City. 


Not  far  from  Pozieres,  where  fighting 
took  place,  there  is  a  snail  farm,  where 
escargots — as  edible  snails  are  called — are 
bred  for  the  Paris  market.  The  snails  are 
sold  by  the  "cag,"  about  one  hundred  thous- 
and of  them  making  from  eight  to  ten  cags, 
according  to  size  and  quality. 

Snails  are  immensely  prolific,  so  that  a 
snail  farm  once  started  is  self-supporting  so 
far  as  the  replenishment  of  the  stock  goes. 

Their  food  comes  to  a  good  deal,  though, 
for  a  growing  snail  is  about  the  most  voracious 
thing  on  earth,  possessing  no  fewer  than 
twenty  thousand  teeth,  and  an  interior  which 
is  practically  all  stomach. 

Fish  farms  exist  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Also  rabbit  and  guinea-pig  farms, 
or  "rabitnes"  and  "cavy  ranches,"  as  their 
proprietors  prefer  to  call  them. 

Queerest  of  all  are  the  worm  farms  of 
Nottinghamshire,  where  are  bred  and  reared 
the  famous  "Nottingham  lobs,"  beloved  of 
anglers.  And  the  worm  fancier  pays  fully 
as  much  attention  to  his  strange  stock — 
and  is  as  proud  oi  it — as  does  the  dog  fancier. 

• 

Just  like  human  babies,  young  animals 
are  "taught"  by  their  parents. 

Watch  the  cat  on  the  rug  teaching  her 
kittens  to  catch  mice  and  birds  by  waving 
her  tail  about.    Very  slowly  she  draws  the 


tail  along;  then  when  the  spring  and  rush 
come  she  flicks  the  tail  away. 

A  Utter  of  foxes  on  a  moonlight  night  will 
spend  their  time  in  doing  the  same  exercise. 

All  country  people  have  seen  a  mother 
bird — generally  helped  by  the  father — en- 
couraging her  brood  to  launch  forth  on  the 
thin  air  and  trust  to  their  wings.  The  mo- 
ther bird  Hies  from  tree  to  tree,  and  chirrups 
for  her  b.ood  to  do  Mtto. 

Botr  ,n  rushes  ana  blackbirds  teach  their 
young  c  catch  the  early  worm.  You  may 
see  them  in  spring  hopping  busily  about  the 
lawn,  with  a  fluffy  youngster  following  hard 
after  them.  Every  now  and  then  the  mother 
will  stop  and  listen  for  a  worm,  and  encourage 
the  little  one  to  do  the  same.  After  a  time 
he  seems  to  tumble  to  the  fact  that  he  can 
find  worms  for  himself. 

On  a  summer  evening  it  is  a  pretty  sight  to 
see  the  mother  rabbit  bringing  out  her  young 
family  to  teach  them  where  to  find  the  sweet- 
est herbs  to  nibble.  They  go  hobbling  after 
their  mother,  and  she  keeps  turning  back 
to  them,  and  evidently  teaching  them  to  be 
self-supporting. 

Every  shepherd  knows  how  invaluable  a 
well-trained  dog  is  to  the  education  of  a  young 
and  untrained  one.  Certainly  the  shepherd 
by  patience  might  train  the  young  dog  him- 
self, but  if  it  works  in  conjunction  with  an 
old  hand  its  education  is  much  more  rapid 


We  invite  any  of  our  readers  desiring  information  onfdoggie  matters  to  send  in  their 
queries  to  this  department.  Are  you  buying  a  dog;  importing  one;  do  you  understand  the 
new  registration  requirements?  Are  you  in  doubt  as  to  what  breed  of  dog  would  suit  your 
requirements  best?  Is  your  dog  ailing?  Any  breed  you  want  information  on,  no  matter 
what  it  is  you  wish  to  know,  we  will  try  and  satisfy  you  and  to  the  novice  we|might  say  that 
we  may  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA 
DOG  SHOW 


After  watching  Theodore  Offerman  and  W. 
E.  Baker,  Jr.,  work  over  practically  the  same 
dogs  on  two  successive  Saturdays  with  such  a 
surprising  difference  of  opinion  apparent  from 
their  decisions,  even  the  experienced  breeder 
may  be  excused  if  he  wonders  a  bit  as  to  just 
what  is  the  true  type  of  Airedale  terrier. 

As  almost  every  terrier  man  now  knows, 
both  the  sixth  annual  specialty  show  of  the 
Airedale  Terrier  Club  of  America  at  the  Hotel 
McAlpin,  New  York,  on  December  2,  and  the 
third  annual  specialty  show  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Airedale  Terrier  Club  at  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel  a  week  later  proved  that  the 
breed  is  still  among  the  most  popular  in  the 
country.   Both  fixtures  were  successful;  both 
proved   that   the  American   breeders  and 
anciers,  both  large  and  small,  are  working 
arnestly  for  the  advancement  of  the  type  and 
e  getting  results. 
Philadelphia  had  a  rainy  day  for  its  annual 
pecialty  fixture.  The  weather  probably  kept 
way  a  number  of  spectators,  but  it  did  not  af- 
ect  the  enthusiasm  of  the  fanciers.  While  the 
actual  number  of  dogs  entered  did  not  reach 
the  mark  of  1915,  the  average  quality  of  the 
ntrants  was  probably  much  higher. 

Puppy,  dogs,  found  a  class  of  twelve,  in- 
luding  most  of  those  which  had  appeared  in 
ew  York.  The  blue  went  to  the  youngest  in 


the  class,  Nattahnam  Headline/owned  by  Jos- 
eph Dain,  Jr.  [Second  to  Headline  was 
Granite  Invader,  the  New  York  puppy  win- 
ner, put  down  in  much  better  shape  than  the 
previous  week.  He  is  a  beautifully  colored 
one,  with  extreme  long,  lean  head,  good 
front,  hindquarters  and  coat.  He  defeated 
Invader  in  head  and  ears  and  in  general  qual- 
ity, especially,  and  lost  to  him  in  size  and 
maturity.  Third  to  Griswell's  Jock.  Fourth 
to  Walter  C.  NeePs  Dublin  Duke,  a  son  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  Iron  Duke,  which  I  believe, 
is  half-brother  to  Champion  Kenmare  Caprice 
and  Red  Starlight.  Abrecorn  Briar  Edge, 
third  in  puppies  at  New  York,  failed  to  place. 

Winners  in  novice,  dogs,  was  a  repeat  of 
New  York,  with  Mr.  Knott's  Abrecorn  Chief. 
Second  to  a  nice  sort  in  Miss  Margaret  Reed's 
Jock,  a  son  of  Champion  Gold  Heels.  He  had 
a  sfcade  on  Sandbeck  Sentry,  owned  by  Joseph 
P.  Sims,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  although  in  view  of 
the  vast  differences  in  ages,  Sentry  might  have 
earned  the  red.  Fourth  to  Griswell's  Jock. 
fr<  American-bred  dogs  brought  out  a  fine  col- 
lection. Mr.  Offerman  got  the  blue  with  his 
York  Safety  First.  From  the  descriptions  of 
this  dog's  appearance  in  Chicago,  he  was  in 
much  better  shape  for  Philadelphia.  Second  to 
Abrecorn  Gold  Edge,  which  Mr.  Offerman  did 
not  place  at  New  York.  Mr.  McCrea  was  not 
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present  on  account  of  illness  and  Mr.  Johnson 
showed  Gold  Edge  to  advantage.  He  was  put 
down  in  good  shape  and,  although  no  longer  a 
youngster,  gave  some  of  his  younger  competi- 
tors a  hard  run  for  honors.  Third  to  Kenwyn 
Pennant,  which  is  always  handled  to  advan- 
tage by  Alf  Delmont  or  his  assistants.  Bingley 
Bondsman,  winner  of  the  class  at  New  York, 
only  got  the  white  ribbon.  Master  Key,  his 
half-brother,  did  not  even  place.  Evidently, 
Mr.  Baker  did  not  like  their  type,  for  while 
Arthur  Button  had  put  down  Master  Key  bet- 
ter than  he  has  ever  been  shown  before,  Mr. 
Baker  did  not  even  put  the  dog  on  the  board. 
Mr.  Kerns'  Colonel  Bogey  was  another  of  the 
same  type,  which  was  passed  up.  However, 
Bogey  was  not  as  fit  as  he  might  appear. 

Limit,  dogs,  brought  another  departure 
from  Mr.  Offerman's  way  of  thinking.  Nor- 
manton  Tipit  went  over  Polam  Maxim.  The 
remainder  of  the  dogs  in  the  class  were  repeats, 
third  going  *to  Mr.  Height's  Geelong  Mar- 
velous, a  young  dog  which  is  constantly  on  the 
improve,  and  fourth  to  Granite  Invader. 

Open,  dogs,  brought  still  greater  surprises, 
Tipit  stayed  on  top  with  York  Safety  First, 
second;  Briergate  Rex  Persaltum,  third;  and 
Polam  Maxim  barely  pulling  through  in 
fourth. 

Winners  to  Normanton  Tipit;  reserve  to 
York  Safety  First. 

Puppy,  bitches,  found  Mr.  Havens  on  hand 
again  with  his  Kenwyn  Virginia.  She  looked 
as  smart  as  ever,  although  her  head  might  have 
been  cleaned  off  a  little  more.  Second  to  Mr. 
Kerns'  Wollaton  Radiance,  a  daughter  of 
Prince  Nobbier  which  rightfully  found  much 
favor  in  Mr.  Baker's  eyes.  Third  to  Samuel 
Brierly's  Healey  Dell,  a  very  taking  bitch 
which  has  done  considerable  local  winning 
during  the  past  few  months.  Reuben  Wallace 
with  his  Wallace's  Reading  Choice  was  fourth, 
a  bit  smaller  than  the  others  and  losing  to 


them  in  head  and  hind.  Most  of  the  puppy 
bitches  were  exceptionally  good  coated  with 
desirable  tan  and  black  saddles. 

Novice,  bitches,  to  Mr.  Johnson's  Bow  Bells, 
showing  as  sweet  as  could  be  looked  for.  Sec- 
ond to  Dr.  A.  B.  McMullen  with  Fern  Top 
Lady,  a  big  daughter  of  Kenwyn  Nattahnam. 
Has  a  very  long  head  with  her  good  body,  but 
would  not  show.  If  she  gains  this  important 
asset,  she  should  be  heard  from  in  the  future. 
An  Airedale  that  will  not  show,  regardless  of 
sex,  does  not  deserve  too  much  consideration. 
Third  and  fourth  kept  the  Philadelphians  in 
the  running  with  Healey  Dell  and  Wallace's 
Reading  Choice. 

York  S.  L.,  and  L.,  Mr.  Offerman's  Chicago 
Winner,  took  American  breds.  Mr.  Height  was 
second  with  Geelong  Soubrette,  good  long 
head  and  straight  front  with  plenty  of  bone; 
third  to  Bow  Bells  and  fourth  to  Bingley 
Bashful. 

Killarney  Tittle  Tattle,  all  the  way  from 
Canada,  was  first  in  limit,  bitches,  although 
she  was  pressed  uncomfortably  by  Bow  Bells, 
which  might  well  have  won  here.  Third  to 
Sunshine,  owned  by  Norman  MacKenzie  and, 
to  my  mind,  not  as  good  a  bitch  as  some  had 
described  her  previously.  Fourth  to  Lady 
Ember,  owned  by  Andrew  Sedlak.  Will  likely 
finish  too  big  and  coarse. 

Open,  bitches,  furnished  no  special  interest 
after  Champion  Heathcote  Enchantress  and 
Bow  Bells  had  been  placed  first  and  second. 
Third  to  Sunshine  and  fourth  to  Parnassus 
Perfection. 

It  looked  like  winners  for  Enchantress,  but 
not  after  Mr.  Baker  began  to  go  over  them. 
He  was  plainly  taken  by  Kenwyn  Virginia  and 
York  S.  L.  and  L.  The  puppy  finally  got  the 
rosetbe  with  the  Chicago  winner  reserve,  a 
decision  that  everybody  could  not  see  as  it 
meant  the  passing  by  of  Enchantress. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  SHOW  OF  THE  AIREDALE 
TERRIER  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 


The  sixth  annual  show  of  the  Airedale  Ter- 
rier Club  of  America  was  one  of  the  highest 
class  order;  in  fact,  with  a  few  exceptions  the 
very  best  dogs  and  bitches  in  the  country  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  very  capacious  ring  on  the 
twenty-fourth  floor  of  the  McAlpin  Hotel, 
New  York.  This  vast  caravansarie  being  at 
the  heart  of  all  that  is  busy  in  the  metropolis 
and  get-at-able  from  everywhere,  makes  it  an 


ideal  spot  for  a  show  of  this  kind.  The  dogs 
were  benched  by  Spratt's  Patent  in  the  winter 
garden,  and  the  ballroom,  the  floor  being  cov- 
ered over  with  sail  canvas  was  used  as  the 
judging  place.  The  spacious  ring  was  sur- 
rounded by  some  hundreds  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen from  East,  West,  North,  South  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Eventually,  the  judge, 
Mr.  Offerman,  who  officiated  with  great  care 
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and  considerable  method,  awarded  the  plum 
of  all  plums  to  the  over-the-border  dog,  Cham- 
pion Polam  Maxim,  property  of  Norman 
MacKenzie,  the  dog  being  in  the  very  capable 
hands  of  Bert  Swann,  Humber  Bay,  Ont. 
It  was  a  great  success  and  roundly  applauded 
by  the  company  now  half  a  dozen  deep  about 
the  enclosure.  . 

The  money  given  at  this  show  was  heavy — 
the  very  best  in  America  and  probably  in  the 
world;  in  fact,  one  would  say  such  was  out 
and  out  the  case  when  it  is  considered  there 
was  no  Derby  and  no  Oaks  had  been  arranged 
for.  Cash  prizes  of  $15,  $10,  $5  and  $3  soon 
mount  up,  and  the  special  list  given  by  mem- 
bers numbered  thirty-nine  and  these  were  of 
the  value  of  $50  down.  There  was  lots  of  big 
money  specials  and  the  table  on  which  was 
displayed  a  heavy  and  valuable  collection  of 
silver  pots  and  pans,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
imposing.  No  wonder  that  the  Airedale  is  so 
mighty  popular  on  this  continent,  since  he  is 
fostered  and  supported  by  most  responsible 
men  and  women  all  over  the  U.  S.  and  Can- 
ada. 

Mr.  Offerman  appeared  to  favor  the  smaller 
sized  Airedales  when  it  came  to  picking  out 
the  afterwards  most  prominent  dogs  and 
bitches.  For  Polam  Maxim  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  big  or  even  a  little  oversized  medium 
Airedale,  in  any  way.  And  the  same  may  be 
said  about  the  leading  bitch.  The  Toronto 
dog  is  of  the  beautifully  moulded  kind,  and 
here  must  be  written  that  every  inch  and  pound 
of  him  is  all  dog.  Firmer  dogs  on  the  forefeet 
have  been  seen;  but  Swann,  is  too  smart  a  man 
at  the  other  end  of  the  lead  to  be  caught  nap- 
ping and  allowing  the  son  of  Polam  Vanadium 
and  Narrowdale  Nell  to  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
advantage his  slightly  weak  pasterns  would 
effectively  land  him.  Then,  again  in  bitches, 
the  well  known  champion,  Vickery  Aman 
Gem,  was  placed  third  to  Mr.  Lehmann's 
Chesney  Cherry  Circle  and  Mr.  Baldwin's 
Champion  Heathcote  Enchantress.  The  big 
and  first  named  bitch  had  to  go  to  the  wall 
for  no  other  reason  one  could  make  out,  than 
for  the  fact,  that,  at  times,  she  turns  her  fore 
toes  in  a  little, — ever  so  little — but,  there  it 
is,  notwithstanding  her  handler,  Eland,  work- 
ed hard  at  her.  Mrs.  Crawford  said  after- 
wards that  she  had  expected  Aman  Gem  to 
be  fourth,  a  place  taken  by  George  S.West's. 
quality  one,  Attleborough  Lassie;  but,  then 
the  senior  partner  of  the  Vickery  is  so  sweet 
tempered,  utterly  unruffled  and  calm  in  de- 
feat, that  wild  horses  would  be  unable  to  drag 
from  her  that  her  own  dog  was  considered 
the  best  by  its  owner  after  the  judging  was  over. 


Aman  Gem  is  an  Airedale  pure  and  simple. 
She  has  enormous  power  and  an  Airedale 
head.  She  could  give  half  of  this  away,  in 
my  opinion,  and  help  some  of  the  others  along 
and  allow  them  to  catch  up  with  her  in  that 
property.  Then  you  could  walk  along  her 
back  and  it  wouldn't  break;  and  the  ribs  are 
there — ribs  the  true  frame  work  of  a  dog  of 
the  Airedale  kind.  The  Airedale  terrier,  to 
my  mind,  should  not  be  a  glorified  old-fash- 
ioned English  terrier,  a  variety  we  do  not  hear 
about  now,  but  he  may  be  best  described  as 
an  enlargement  of  the  present  day  Welsh 
terrier  who  is  of  about  decent  Irish  terrier 
size.  First  and  foremost  the  Airedale  is  the 
biggest  and  strongest  of  the  class  of  so  called 
terriers — in  the  case  of  the  Airedale — a 
misnomer;  and  he  should  be  kept  as  a  big  and 
wading  dog  able  to  take  his  part  even  in  that 
work  generally  considered  to  be  a  hound's 
duty,  with  a  good  pair  of  jaws  and  plenty  of 
bottom  thrown  into  his  whole  make-up.  The 
quality  of  the  Airedales,  one  hundred  and  nine 
of  them,  was  undoubtedly  high.  Certainly, 
there  was  the  old  big-ear  trouble;  but  the 
fronts,  bone,  shoulders  and  good  bodies  were 
noticeable  on  all  sides.  There  was  a  serious 
falling  off  in  depth  of  briskets;  there  was  a  lack 
of  heart  room;  and,  as  you  looked  "through" 
a  dog's  fore-legs,  standing  head  on  to  you, 
there  was,  in  some  instances,  little  or  no  sign  of 
the  fore  part  of  brisket;  indeed,  they  were 
narrow-cjiested  and  as  weak  and  ill-developed 
there  as  an  anaemic  person  and  lacking  the 
formation  that  portends  stamina  and  an  ability 
to  create  and  sustain  its  kind.  Some  of  the 
dogs  were  put  down  rather  bare  of  coat,  and  a 
few  of  them  started  with  their  tails  down.  In 
nearly  every  case  this  shyness  wore  off  and  all, 
more  or  less,  made  the  most  of  their  dogs. 
Ring  numbers,  always  carefully  looked  after 
by  Foley,  were  used  and  the  judging  starting 
at  eleven  a.m.  finished  at  five  p.m.,  with  an 
interval  of  one  hour  for  lunch.  As  will  be  seen 
the  chief  trophies  were  borne  away  from  New 
York  and  the  East  generally.  Canada  and  the 
Midclle  West  went  home  with  the  bacon  and 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
made  big  holes  in  the  prize  money. 

In  the  dog  puppy  class  of  fifteen,  Granite 
Invader,  late  Richmond  Invader,  won  for  Dr. 
Nichols  and  Mrs.  Wolf  of  Port  Richmond,  N. 
Y.  It  will  be  remembered  that  especial  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  son  of  the  Boyden  Ken- 
nels' Kindale  Crack  and  Brilliant  in  my 
monthly  letter  and  the  future  predicted  for  him 
happily  has  been  fulfilled.  Invader  is  a  very 
nice  dog  with  no  staring  drawback  save  a 
heavy  lug,  and  goodness  knows,  that  failing  is 
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as  common  nowadays  as  sorrow.  There  was  a 
straight  out  bid  of  $500  for  this  puppy  whelped 
February  3,  1916.  This  offer  was  refused,  and 
then  the  purchaser  asked  that  a  price  be  put 
on  the  dog.  This  sporting  suggestion  was  also 
declined  which  looked  very  much  like  flying  in 
the  face  of  Providence.  Anyhow,  time  will  tell. 
In  novice  dogs,  E.  L.  Knott's  Abrecorn  Chief 
won  over  H.  Ober's  Bingley  Bluestreak  and  G. 
S.  Elliott's  Berk's  Brigadier.  In  American- 
breds,  Mr.  Ober's  Bingley  Bondsman  forged 
ahead  in  a  big  class.  He  is  very  shapely,  good 
in  back,  shoulders,  legs,  feet,  but  a  trifle  dirty 
in  color.  The  popular  Mr.  O'Donohue's  beau- 
tifully fronted  and  high-quality  Kenwood  Pen- 
nant, very  short  of  coat  and  handled  by  Del- 
mont,  was  second,  and  W.  F.  Patterson's 
South  Mountain  Advance,  very  nice-shaped 
dog,  very  good  in  body,  bone,  legs,  feet,  al- 
though not  quite  straight  or  flat  enough  in 
coat,  third;  Vickery  Lodestar,  reserve,  has 
heavy  ears;  body  and  color,  good.  In  limit, 
dogs,  Norman  MacKenzie  repeated  his  sea- 
son's success  at  Albany  with  Polam  Maxim, 
noticed  above.  M.  S.  Baldwin's  Normanton 
Tipit  was  second.  He  is  a  good,  big,  strong, 
reachy,  leggy  dog;  capital  timber,  front,  neck 
and  length  of  jaw;  wants  more  depth  in 
brisket  and  could  have  more  rise  over  the  back 
or  rather  loins  where  he  is  somewhat  dipped  or 
flat.  F.  C.  Wood's  Tintern  Star,  third,  com- 
menced as  a  bad  shower;  he  improved.  He 
has  a  high  quality  head,  good  neck,  nice  body, 
short  back,  correct  front;  he  had  more  length 
in  fore  face  than  Vickery  Vesuvius,  reserve, 
Vesuvius  is  of  a  nice  stamp  with  good  body, 
back  quarters,  neck,  generally  powerful  and 
with  a  nice  front.  In  open  dogs  Polam  Maxim 
repeated  as  did  Normanton  Tipit.  Briergate 
Rex  Per  Saltum,  a  brine-like  name  given  to 
this  unoffending  son  of  Karamea  Rex  and 
Karmea  Cerebos  in  England,  although  the 
dog  is  now  owned  in  the  metropolis  of  the  salt 
pork  industry,  Chicago.  Rex  Per  Saltum 
was  the  most  beautifully  colored  dog  in  the 
show.  His  tan  is  of  a  deep  mahogany  shade 
and  the  black  that  of  the  sloe.  He  is  an  all- 
round  good  dog,  first  class  in  legs,  feet  and 
other  essential  characteristics  of  which 
Lomas,  his  handler,  made  the  most.  The 
reserve  dog,  R.  F.  Height's  Champion  Gee- 
long  Cadet,  another  big  winner  in  England  be- 
fore this  son  of  Tanglewood  Terror  and  T. 
Titama  crossed  the  ocean.  Cadet  is  a  very 
strong  and  lusty  Airedale;  good  in  body  and 
ribs — a  development  of  the  girth  and  brisket 
that  can  be  taken  as  an  excellent  example  of 
all  that  is  good  and  desirable;  he  is  mixed  in 
color,  some  tan  running  up  into  the  saddle; 


good  head;  ear,  trifle  heavy;  better  in  head 
than  Rex  Per  Saltum.  Now  came  the  winners, 
it  being  clearly  Polam  Maxim's  race  with 
Normanton  Tipit,  reserve. 

In  bitch  puppies,  F.  C.  Havens  won  with 
Kenwyn  Virginia,  a  shapely,  short-bodied, 
good  quartered,  boned,  legged  and  footed  one 
with  smutty  markings  and  overdone  ears. 
Rollingson  and  Neill's  Accident,  second,  has 
good  bone,  is  trifle  weak  in  head,  fair  color, 
tan  not  clear,  coat  not  straight;  good  legs  and 
feet;  she  is  not  flat  in  skull.  G.  S.  West's 
Gamecock  Sweetheart  has  hardly  enough  size 
for  her  eleven  months;  good  quality  and  shape; 
light  in  saddle  color;  Vickery  Fashion  was 
reserve.  In  novices,  Kenwyn  Virginia  again 
scored,  with  Russell  H.  Johnson's  Bow  Bells, 
second.  This  bitch  has  a  very  long  head, 
hardly  wide  enough  in  skull  for  Airedale  type; 
good  jaw,  bone,  legs,  feet  and  hind  quarters; 
a  good  shower  and  better  in  color  than  the 
winner.  J.  Robinson  Beard's  Lucknow  Sequel, 
a  home-bred  one,  was  third.  She  is  heavy  in 
ear,  good  in  color,  body,  shoulders  and  hind 
quarters.  She  wouldn't  show  at  first,  but 
afterwards  gained  confidence.  W.  Wood's 
Chester  Lass,  reserve,  is  a  big  ready  bitch,  with 
a  long  head  and  nice  bone;  she's  a  poor  shower. 

In  American-breds,  0.  W.  Lehmann  won 
with  Chesney  Enticement,  bred  by  M.  M. 
Palmer.  She  is  by  Ch.  King  Oorang,  out  of 
Rippowang  Nancy.  Enticement  is  lightly 
built,  very  high  quality,  perfect  neck  and 
shoulders,  good  fore-face,  and  rather  light  in 
quantity  of  coat.  H.  Ober's  Bingley  Bashful, 
second,  has  excellent  ribs,  good  quarters,  short 
back,  nice  legs  and  feet;  good  color,  although 
tan  a  little  light;  bit  slack  over  back.  Bow  Bet- 
tan  a  little  light;  bit  slack  over  back.  Bow 
Bells  was  third;  Lucknow  Sequel  and  Chester 
Lass  were  next  in  order.  In  the  limit  class, 
Chesney  Enticement  repeated,  with  G.  S. 
West's  Attleborough  Lassie,  second;  a  shapely 
high  quality,  good  quartered,  rather  lightly 
built  one.  F.  C.  Hood's  Boxwood  Lady 
Duchess,  third,  is  nice  in  color,  brisket,  back, 
legs  and  feet.  Same  owner's  Boxwood  Clissold 
Countess,  reserve,  is  leggy  and  reachy;  she 
has  good  ribs  and  a  nice  head.  In  the  open 
class,  Mr.  Lehmann  pulled  out  what  proved 
to  be  another  winner  in  Chesney  Cherry  Circle 
a  high  quality  lady  with  lovely  legs  and  feet; 
she  wants  in  depth  of  body  or  brisket;  nice 
ears,  well  shaped;  good  head  and  skull;  lovely 
shoulders,  looking  well  and  a  credit  to  Roberts 
kennel  manager  at  the  Lake  Villa  establish- 
ment. Champion  Heathcote  Enchantress 
was  second  for  Mr.  Baldwin.  Young  Brumby, 
real  son  of  his  father,  Billy  Brumby,  the  fox 
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terrier  expert  in  England,  had  the  daughter 
Stretton  Squire  and  Mischievous  Girl  in  tip 
top  fettle.  She  has  a  good  body,  foreface, 
big  bone;  stands  fairly  well — a  bit  awkward 
at  the  knee  at  times;  ears,  well  shaped — 
although  plenty  big  enough;  capital  quarters. 
She  is  all  the  Airedale  and  with  the  power  and 
build  of  one  of  stamina  writ  large  all  over 
her.  Attleborough  Lassie  was  reserve.  Then 
the  Chicago  representative,  Chesney  Cherry 
Circle,  ran  around  the  company  and  annexed 
winners'  with  all  the  valuable  plate,  etc.,  that 
went  with  it.  Champion  Heathcote  En- 
chantress was  then  accounted  second  best 


female  6f  her  kind  in  the  show. 
1  In  the  class  for  dogs  owned  and  shown  by 
women  the  awards  read:  Mrs.  Lewis  F.  Bur- 
rough's  Ysiad  Squire,  first;  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Rey- 
nolds' Bingley  Bandmaster,  second.  In  the 
bitch  class,  same  conditions,  Mrs.  Sarah  L. 

Wolf  won  with  Geelong  Lucy.  The  $100  sell- 
ing class  had  five  entries.  Mr.  OfTerman 
placed  them:  Accident,  first;  Briergate  Belle- 
joan,  second;  Rosette,  third;  Annie  Laurie  II., 
fourth;  Muirgate  Peggy,  fifth.  Briergate 
Bellejoan  was  claimed  at  the  catalogue  price 
early  in  the  day,  so  it  was  said — DOGDOM. 


KENNEL  NOTES 


Among  the  faces  at  the  Airedale  show  at  the 
McAlpin,  New  York,  could  be  noticed  that  of 
Jack  Davies,  a  wonderfully  handy  man  with  a 
horse  and  dog  and  full  of  recent  experiences  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  mighty  war  now  in 
progress.  Ever  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
Davies  has  been  on  the  job,  doing  his  bit,  and 
more  or  less  bossing  the  transport  of  horses  for 
the  Allies.  The  French  Government  has  given 
him  his  papers  as  a  qualified  veterinary  sur- 
geon and  on  December  4,  Jack  Davies,  son  of  a 
four  times  mayor  and  chief  magistrate  of 
Pontypool,  South  Wales,  again  sailed  away 
with  a  cargo  of  remounts  and  general  utility 
horses  for  a  Mediterranean  port.  Our  friend 
had  made  eleven  round  trips,  nine  to  France 
and  two  to  Italy.  He  had  handled  11,800 
horses  up  to  December  2.  Chased  by  enemy 
submarines  and  voyaging  with  some  of  the 
roughest  and  toughest  land  and  water  rats  in 
the  shape  of  humans,  Mr.  Davies  the  Vet., 
has,  luckily,  a  good  pair  of  dukes,  and  these 
he  can  use.  "I  never  carried  a  gun  or  a  black- 
jack in  all  my  life,  and  I'm  not  going  to  do  it 
now,"  he  said.  "But  my  hands  get  beat  up 
some  times.  Anyhow,  a  couple  more  trips 
and  then  it's  ashore  for  me  again  and  more 
dogs!"  And  John  went  out  into  the  night  and 
probably  to  whistle  for  the  fair  winds  and  con- 
tinued good  luck  of  the  adventurousMa/mnan. 

Norman  MacKenzie  of  Regina,  Sask.,  is 
the  owner  of  Polam  Maxim  and  Sunshine,  also 
of  King  Nobblers  Double;  each  are  now 
champions  and  were  bred  in  England.  Bert 
Swann  of  Humber  Bay,  Ont.  handles  and 
shows  these  dogs. 

Norman  Mackenzie,  Regina,  has  purchased 
the  Airedale  bitch,  Marshfield  Milkmaid,  sec- 


ond in  the  open  class  at  the  recent  Cheetham 
Hill  (Manchester)  show,  England.  It  is  hoped 
to  make  Milkmaid  a  champion  before  she 
leaves  the  old  country  and  goes  under  the 
management  of  Bert  Swann  at  the  Parkdale 
Kennels,  Humber  Bay,  Ont. 

The  English  setter,  Gunner,  which  made 
such  a  brilliant  showing  in  the  derbys  of  last 
season,  began  his  all-age  career  in  the  Con- 
tinental chicken  trials  at  Towner,  N.  D.,  last 
September.  As  it  usually  happens,  the  dog  did 
not  show  the  form  that  was  his  in  his  derby 
year,  for  it  is  generally  conceded  that  a  dog 
is  in  his  transition  period  during  the  first  all- 
age  season  and  as  a  rule  does  not  come  back 
to  himself  until  the  third  season — that  is,  his 
second  all-age  year.  Gunner,  however,  came 
to  his  own  much  earlier  than  this  for  after  the 
poor  showing  of  the  prairies  he  was  taken 
south  by  his  trainer,  C.  H.  Babcock,  and  work- 
ed regularly  on  quail,  his  next  appearance  in 
competition  being  at  the  Georgia  trials,  in  the 
all-age  stake  where  he  won  third.  The  week 
following,  at  the  same  place,  he  ran  in  the 
Continental  Subscription  stake,  in  which  the 
heats  are  two  hours  in  length,  and  won  the 
stake  after  a  very  good  exhibition  of  class  and 
birdwork. 

The  first  annual  dog  show  of  the  Arkansaw 
Kennel  Club  held  in  Little  Rock,  November  29 
and  30  was  a  most  successful  and  pleasant 
event.  While  the  entry  was  not  large,  it  was 
a  most  representative  one,  there  being  dogs 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  from  the  Gull  of  Mexico  to  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  policy  of  good  sports- 
manship prevailed,  and  the  placing  of  the 
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dogs  by  Dr.  J.  E.  De  Mund  was  well  received. 
The  only  question  was  "what  can  we  do  for 
you  to  make  your  visit  pleasant,"  which  every 
member  of  the  club  was  asking  of  every  ex- 
hibitor. The  weather  was  delightful  and  there 
seemed  nothing  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the 
event.  On  Tuesday  night  prior  to  the  show 
a  "Coon  and  Possum"  hunt  was  organized 
by  "Master  of  Pot  Lickers,"  Herman  Heiden, 
who  marshalled  a  party  of  exhibitors  through 
the  timber  and  demonstrated  what  an  Arkan- 
saw  Pot  Licker  can  do.  T.  E.  Donlin  of 
Spratt's  Patent,  is  still  wondering  just  why 
a  bear  can  climb  a  tree,  and  a  fox  cannot,  and 
if  the  hounds  really  knew  what  they  were  do- 
ing. 

The  sensational  English  cocker  spaniel  win- 
ner, Champion  Braeside  Baron,  owned  and  im- 
ported by  the  Obo  Cocker  Kenneis,  Denver, 
Colorado,  is  on  a  lew  months'  visit  in  the  East. 
He  will  be  the  guest  of  Mrs.  F.  C.  Bonner,  Bon- 
ner Cocker  Kennels,  Geneseo,  New  York. 

If  anyone  wants  to  hear  a  few  good  stories 
about  an  American's  experience  in  England 
during  the  wicked  times  of  war,  then  he  had 
better  buttonhole  Russell  Johnson,  Jr.,  of 
Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  take  him  to  a 
quiet  corner  and  hold  him  there  until  he  tells 
of  some  of  his  adventures.  He  is  an  owner 
of  prize  fox  terriers  and  Airedale  terriers,  the 
figure  and  face  of  the  strapping  dashing  and 
slashing  Johnson  is  well  known.  And  it  was 
this  commanding  presence,  it  would  appear, 
that  caused  him  to  be  "pinched"  whilst  in 
Doncaster,  England,  some  time  ago.  He  was 
escorted  to  the  police  station,  put  through  a 
mild  form  of  third  degree  methods  and  other- 
wise turned  inside  out,  asked  all  sorts  of 
questions  and  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
person  only  safe  under  lock  and  key  in  some 
dungeon  or  consumed  by  a  shroud  made  of 
quicklime.  The  Chestnut  Hiller,  it  appears, 
had  been  eating  a  hearty  breakfast  in  the 
town  famous  for  the  St.  Leger  race-meeting 
and  butterscotch.  On  leaving  the  room  two 
constables  asked  the  stranger  to  accompany 
them  to  a  private  parlor.  "We  want  to  see 
your  papers,"  they  said,  and,  forthwith,  the 
visitor  from  Quaker  headquarters  produced 
his  passport  and  other  documents.  "Well," 
they  said,  "and  perfectly  polite  they  were 
about  it,"  remarked  our  friend,  "a  man  who 
answers  your  description  perfectly,  is  wanted, 
and  you  will  please  come  with  us  to  the  station 
and  then  before  a  magistrate."  Sure  enough, 
there  was  Johnson's  description  to  the  T, 
"soft  collar  and  all."    Johnson  had  some 


double,  an  American,  it  was  said,  who  was 
wanted  for  some  crime,  civil  or  military,  it 
was  not  disclosed,  the  man  diligently  searched 
for  having  operated  in  Scotland.  Now  the 
Philadelphian  hadn't  been  across  the  border; 
but,  of  course,  the  authorities  across  the  way 
don't  believe  all  they  hear  during  these 
troublous  times.  Questioned  as  to  what  h.e 
was  doing  in  England,  the  detained  one  re- 
plied he  had  been  on  business  first  and,  having 
finished  that,  he  was  just  running  around  and 
trying  to  buy  a  good  dog  or  two.  "Dogs!" 
ejaculated  the  magistrate.  "What  do  you 
know  about  any  Doncaster  dogs — what  did 
you  require  here?"  "0,  I  went  to  see  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine,  Jack  Holgate — have 
met  him  before  in  America!"  continued  the 
interrogated  suspect.  "So  you  know  Holgate? 
Inspector,  you'd  better  telephone  Holgate 
and  find  out  if  he  knows  anything  about  a 
man  named  Russell  Johnson  of  Chestnut  Hill, 
Philadelphia,  United  States."  Of  course,  Jack 
Holgate  did  and  Russell  Johnson  was  a  free 
man  and  all  because,  gentle  reader,  he  had 
been  to  see  a  man  about  a  dog! 

Russell  Johnson  was  asked  to  tell  about  the 
purchase  of  the  wire-haired  iox  terrier,  Drum- 
fire, bought  in  quick  shot  time  on  the  date  of 
the  People's  Palace  show  in  London.  Drum- 
fire was  at  this  event  and  immediately  spotted 
by  the  American,  who  at  once  commissioned 
W.  Duffy,  a  well  known  North  of  England 
dogman,  now  residing  in  London,  to  "go  and 
get  that  dog."  It  appears  the  owner  was  not 
at  the  show,  but  an  address  was  found  at 
which  it  was  likely  he  could  be  found.  "Coom 
wi'  me,"  cried  Duffy,  and  out  they  taxied  to 
Golders  Green,  where  they  found  the  man  who 
when  at  home  lived  somewhere  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  It  was  not  long  before  Drumfire 
belonged  to  Mr.  Johnson,  and  he  was  evi- 
dently just  a  day  or  so  ahead  of  the  market, 
for  when  Drumfire's  late  owner  returned  to 
his  own  habitation  it  was  to  find  fifteen 
telegrams  making  bigger  and  larger  offers  for 
the  dog  than  had  been  given  by  the  man  irom 
Philadelphia.  So  the  "Coom  wi'  me"  was 
responsible  for  Drumfire's  early  arrival  in  this 
country,  is  the  opinion  of  Russell  Johnson. 
It  is  now  history  that  Drumfire  won  in  the 
limit  dog  class  at  the  show  ol  the  Wire  Haired 
Fox  Terrier  Club,  New  York,  Dec.  1,  1916. 
He  also  ran  reserve  to  Ridgeway  Salomca, 
George  Quintard's  new  and  imported  bitch, 
for  best  at  this  event  in  the  two  limit  sections, 

The  object  of  the  Airedale  Club  of  Canada 
and  the  Airedale  Club  of  America  is  to  pro- 
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mote  the  breeding  of  pure  Airedale  Terriers, 
and  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  protect  and  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  breed.  That  these 
objects  have  been  to  some  extent  realized  is 
attested  by  the  popularity  of  the  Airedale 
to-day. 

"Airedales  twenty  years  ago  were  rarely  seen 
in  this  country,  and  at  shows  they  were  almost 
unknown.  They  now  lead  the  other  breeds  in 
registration  with  the  Kennel  Clubs  and 
in  numbers  of  entries  at  shows.  Each  year 
sees  a  steady  increase  in  the  popularity  of  the 
Airedale,  and  if  an  explanation  for  this  is 
sought,  it  can  be  found  in  the  qualities  possess- 
ed by  this  largest  and  best  of  the  terriers." 

Notes  by  the  Kennel  Editoi. 

We  have  had  enquiries  from  B.  C.  as  to  the 
training  ot  hunting  dogs,  especially  on  bear 
and  irom  Eastern  Canada,  enquiries  as  to 
the  training  of  retrievers.    In  our  March 


Never  Shoot  Till  You  Have  Made  Sure  You 

Know  at  What  You  Are  Shooting. 
Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN  :— 

The  following  account  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  care  that  should  be  exercised  by  sports- 
men to  prevent  shooting  accidents. 

A  number  of  us  were  out  hunting  deer  one 
day  some  years  ago.  We  had  tracked  the  big 
buck  for  a  long  time  and  at  last  found  that  the 
deer  was  following  us.  WTe  were  in  a  large 
thicket  at  the  time  of  this  discovery  so  we 
concealed  ourselves  and  waited  for  it  to  come 
up.  Soon  we  heard  the  twigs  cracking  in  the 
thicket,  footsteps  came  closer  and  I  raised  my 
gun  ready  to  shoot  at  the  moving  object. 
With  my  finger  hard  on  the  trigger  we  waited. 
The  bushes  moved,  I  aimed  at  the  edge  of  the 
thicket  and — out  stepped  "The  Minnesota 
Timber  Cruiser."  His  hands  flew  up  in  a 
flash  when  he  saw  the  guns  covering  him. 

"Thumbs  up!  he  said."  I  swung  the  gun 
away  when  I  saw  it  was  a  man. 

This  was  a  lesson  to  me,  not  to  point  a  gun 
till  actually  seeing  the  game. 

Another  time  when  on  the  prairie  a  friend 
of  mine  was  working  for  a  farmer.  Their  dog 
had  been  making  a  fuss  all  night  and  in  the 


number  we  will  have  an  article  dealing  with 
these  subjects.  Our  subscriber  in  Pennington, 
B.  C.  might  send  to  the  Kennel  Review,  59th 
Jackson  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  for  a  copy  of 
the  Modern  Airedale  which  gives  information 
on  bear  hunting.   Price  $1.25. 

The  illustrated  Souvenir  Christmas  number 
of  the  "Dog  World"  of  Chicago  is  to  hand. 
As  the  "Dog  World"  is  only  a  year  old  this 
number  certainly  takes  the  first  puppy  prize 
in  special  numbers. 

A  Scotch  sentry  had  considerable  trouble 
with  a  batch  of  German  prisoners  whof  be- 
haved  in  a  high-handed  manner.  On  being 
reprimanded,  one  of  the  latter,  drawing  him- 
self to  his  full  height, exclaimed:  "Don't  you 
know  I  vos  a  Pomeranian?"  "It  disna  matter 
if  ye  were  a  Newfoundland,"  was  the  answer; 
"yeve  Sot  *ae  gie  in  tae  the  British  bulldog.*' 


morning  when  he  went  to  feed  the  stock  he 
saw  a  big  lynx  and  running  after  it  stabbed  it 
in  the  back.  The  lynx  turned  and  began  to 
claw  up  the  handle.  The  poor  fellow  was 
scared  to  death.  Imagine  a  big  lynx  trans- 
fixed by  a  pitchfork  and  then  attempting  to 
make  its  way  up  the  handle  while  his  em- 
ployer stood  by  holding  his  sides  with  laughter. 
However  the  lynx  was  soon  put  out  of  its 
misery. 

Yours  truly. 
Arrow  Park,  B.C.  J.  Knox. 

Rod  and  Gun  an  Old  Friend. 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  again  enclosing 
$1.50  to  renew  my  subscription  to  Rod  and 
Gun. 

I  think  that  the  older  we  get  the  more  do 
we  appreciate  our  friendships  and  Rod  and 
Gun's  monthly  visit  is  surely  like  that  of  an 
old  and  valued  friend.  My  best  wishes,  friend, 
to  you  for  a  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. 
I  remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Wm.  Pratt. 

Richmond  Hill,  Ont. 


There  is  a  garden  in  Brazil  which  is  very 
repulsive  to  the  lay  visitor.  Maintained 
purely  for  scientific  purposes,  it  is  located 
at  Butanta,  and  occupies  about  seven  hun- 
dred acres.  There  are  laboratories  which 
produce  serums  for  the  cure  and  prevention 
of  the  effects  of  snake-bites.  The  snakes 
used  in  preparing  the  serums  are  kept  in  a 
small  park,  containing  numerous  dome-shaped 
shelters,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and 
a  ditch  filled  with  water.  Other  specimens 
are  kept  in  a  similar  park  near  the  main 
building,  in  order  that  their  habits,  favorite 
food,  the  divers  venomous  properties  of 
various  species  and  the  best  methods  of  es- 
caping their  attacks  may  be  studied.  The 
hot  and  moist  forests  of  Brazil  contain  many 
venomous  serpents,  but  the  slightest  noise 
alarms  the  peaceful  and  timid  reptiles,  which 
attack  only  those  persons  and  animals  that 
tread  on  them  or  destroy  their  lairs.  The 
principal  families  are  the  Bothrops  and  the 
Crotales.  or  rattlesnakes.  Tubes  of  serum, 
with  hypodermic  syringes,  are  sent  gratuitous- 
ly from  the  laboratories  to  hospitals,  munici- 
palities, and  poor  patients.  Others  are  sold 
at  low  prices  or  exchanged  for  live  snakes. 
Serums  for  pest,  diphtheria,  and  tetanus  are 
also  produced. 

Concerning  the  breathing  apparatus  of 
the  whale,  an  eminent  naturalist  says :'  "The 
wind-pipe  does  not  communicate  with  the 
mouth  ;  a  hole  is,  as  it  were,  bored  -  right 
through  the  back  of  the  head.  Engineers 
would  do  well  to  copy  the  action  of  the  valve 
of  the  whale's  blow-hole;  a  more  perfect  piece 
of  structure  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  Day 
and  night,  asleep  or  awake,  the  whale  works 
his  breathing  apparatus  in  such  a  manner 
that  not  a  drop  of  water  ever  gets  down  into 
the  lungs.  Again,  the  whale  must  of  neces- 
sity stay  a  much  longer  period  under  water 
than  seals;  this  alone  might  possibly  drown 


him,  inasmuch  as  the  lungs  cannot  have  access 
to  fresh  air.  We  find  that  this  difficulty  has 
been  anticipated  and  obviated  by  a  peculiar 
reservoir  in  the  venous  system,  which  reser- 
voir is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  lungs." 

In  Japan  there  is  a  great  oyster  tarm  where 
the  bivalves  are  taught  to  make  pearls.  It 
was  Dr.  Mikimoto,  a  well-known  scientist, 
who  conceived  the  idea  that  oysters  might 
be  educated  and  made  to  work  for  man. 
After  many  years  of  costly  experimentation 
he  discovered  the  method  in  use  to-day. 

The  farm  has  an  area  ot  about  fitty  square 
miles,  and  the  water  varies  in  depth  trorn 
five  to  fifteen  fathoms.  The  farmer  selects 
the  spots  where  the  larvae  of  oysters  are 
most  numerous  and  then  he  plants  small 
rocks  and  stones.  These  are  soon  covered 
with  oyster-spat.  They  are  then  removed 
and  placed  in  special  beds,  where  they  lie 
undisturbed  until  the  third  year. 

An  oyster  will  not  produce  a  pearl  unless 
it  be  irritated  by  some  foreign  substance. 
As  soon  as  it  feels  this  it  proceeds  to  cover 
it  with  nacre,  layer  on  layer,  until  after  a  few 
years  it  has  made  a  pearl.  When  large 
enough  the  oysters  are  taken  from  their  beds 
and  carefully  opened;  a  tiny  speck  of  some 
foreign  substance  is  introduced  into  their 
bodies,  and  they  are  replaced  in  the  sea. 
By  the  end  of  from  three  to  five  years  the 
oyster  has  coated  the  foreign  substance  with 
nacre  and  this  has  become  a  pearl. 

Ail  the  work  on  this  oyster  farm  is  done 
by  women,  who  bring  the  oysters  up  and 
down  by  diving. 

If  the  contributor  who  was  good  enough 
to  send  us  "Magaguadavic  and  Digdeguash: 
Lines  by  D.  E."  will  be  good  enough  to  send 
us  his  name  and  address  we  will  forward  copies 
of  the  magazine  containing  these  verses. 
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Advertisements   will  be 
inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c.  a  ward.     Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 

FOR  SAI F  WANT  AND 

run  J  ALE,  frAlil  Aiill 

EXCHANGE  DEPT. 

ACCESSORIES 


FOR  SALE — Set  of  Electric  automobile  lamps,  two  side 
and  one  tail.  Never  been  used.  Box  L,  ROD  AND  GUN, 
Woodstock,  Ontario.  TF 


ANTIQUE  FIREARMS 


ANTIQUE  pistols,  blunderbus- 
ses, cross  bows,  fine  perfect. 
Armour,  swords,  daggers.  No 
catalog.  Good  photos.  State 
requirements.  Allen,  The  Fa- 
cade, Charing  Cross,  London, 
Eng.  12  2T 


Buy,  sell,  exchange  all  sorts  old-time  and  modern  Fire- 
arms, Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Antiques,  22  East  34th 
St.,  New  York.  6-14T 


OLD  COINS  WANTED 


COINS 
WANTED 


$2  to         EACH  paid  for  hundreds  of  Coins. 

Keep  all  money  dated  before  1895 
and  send  10c  for  New  Illustrated 
Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7.  You 
may  have  coins  worth  many  dol- 
lars. Get  Posted.  Clarke  Coin  Co.,  Box  134, 
Leroy,  N.  Y.  

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 

FOR  SALE — Best  quality  ranch  raised  mink,  also 
Canada  wild  geese.  Nelson  Waldron,  Tyne  Valley,  Prince 
Edward  Island.  J  6T 

WILD  ANIMALS — Correspondence  solicited  with 
parties  interested  in  Fox*  Ranching  or  in  purchasing  or 
selling  stock.    Blake  Vanatter,  Georgetown,  Ont.  J.t.f 

.FOR  SALE.— Silver  Black  and  Patch  Foxes;  pairs  or 
single;  also  some  Reds  from  black  litters.  Write  your 
wants  and  get  description  and  1  ow  price.  T.  R.  Lyons, 
Waterville,  Kings  Co.,  N.  S.  2  IT 

FOR  SALE — Pet  coon,  raised  in  captivity,  dark  fur,  price 
$12.   Roy  Eidt,  Port  Elgin,  Ont. 

DOGS.  If 

HIGH  CLASS  PEDIGREED  English  Beagles,  all 
ages.  None  better.  Also  five  ferrets.  3c  stamp  for 
reply.    L.  Murray,  Harrow,  Ont.  2-2T 

FOR  SALE — Exceptionally  high  class  Irish  Water 
Spaniels  5  months'  old,  by  Champion  Imported  Bally- 
aller  Mike  ex  Lady  Venus  she  litter  sister  to  Hooker  Oak 
Hogan,  winner  at  the  last  San  Francisco  Show.  What 
better  do  you  want.  Get  busy.  Guaranteed.  H.  R. 
French,  Wetaskiwin,  Alta. 


TRAINED  HOUNDS — Norwegian  bearhounds 
Irish  wolf  hounds,  Blood  hounds,  Foxhounds, 
Deer,  Cat,  Wolf  and  Coon  dogs.  Absolute  guar- 
antee, trial  allowed,  purchaser  alone  to  judge, 
no  questions  asked,  money  refunded.  Fifty-page 

Rook- 


illustrated  catalogue  five-cent  stamp, 
wood  Kennels,  Lexington,  Ky. 


12  tf 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels  of  Berry,  Ky.,  offer  for 
sale  setters  and  pointers,  fox  and  cat  hounds,  wolf  and  deer 
hounds,  coon  and  opossum  hounds,  varmint  and  rabbit 
hounds,  bear  and  lion  hounds.  Also  Airedale  terriers. 
All  dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge  the 

?uality.    Satisfaction   guaranteed,   or   money  refunded. 
6  page  illustrated,  instructive  and  interesting  catalogue  for 
ten  cents  in  stamps  or  coin.  y  ti 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


fMAWf^F  Eczema,  ear  canker 
1Y1APIUC  charge.  Write  for  pa 
trouble,  Eczema  Remedy  Company 


goitre,  curea  or 
Write  for  particulars  describing  the 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
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AIREDALES  FOR  SALE — Exceptionally  high  class 
puppies  ready  for  delivery,  sire.  Stormy- Weather,  dam, 
Topsy-Turvy.  Write  for  booklet  if  interested.  B.  Wel- 
bank,  Quill  Lake,  Sask. 

FOR  SALE — Splendid  Llewellin,  English,  Irish,  Gordon 
setter  pups  and  trained  dogs,  pointers,  spaniels  and  re- 
trievers in  pups  and  trained  dogs.  Enclose  stamp  for 
description.    Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa.  tf 

WANTED. — No.  1  fox  hound,  rabbit  proof.  Age  and 
color,  sold  subject  to  trail.  W.  O.  Dixon,  Chesterville, 
Ont.  21T 

FOR  SALE. — Tolling  Dogs  (or  Little  River  Duck  Dogs). 
Three  litters  of  puppies.  These  dogs  are  the  greatest  duck 
dogs  in  the  world.  Will  toll  the  wildest  ducks  within  range. 
Finest  retrievers  from  either  land  or  water.  We  own  all 
the  bitches  of  these  dogs  in  the  world,  and  now  offer 
puppies  for  sale  for  the  first  time.  For  particulars  write 
H.  A.  P.  Smith,  care  Tolling  Dog  Kennels,  Box  383, 
Digby,  N.  S.  2  IT 

FOR  SALE. — Setter  dog,  2  years  old,  black,  white  and 
tan.  A  handsome  fellow.  Good  quail  dog.  Plenty  of 
speed  $25.00.    J.  M.  Shaw,  Forest  Ont.  2-2T 

Pointer  Bitch,  3  years  old.  Lemon  and  white  Good 
partridge  and  woodcock  dog,  splayed,  a  handsome  little 
bitch,  well  house  broken,  $20.00.  J.  M.  Shaw,  Forest, 
Ont.  2  2T 

FOR  SALE. — Beautiful,  registered,  Setter  Bitch,  one 
year  old.   Apply  J.  W.  Harris,  Arner,  Ont.  2  IT 

AT  STUD. — English  Beagles  Bandit  R.  and  Fabian  R. 
sons  of  famous  Champion  Shannon  Bandit.  They  have 
grand  type,  are  hunters  and  are  registered.  Fee  $10.00. 
R.  A.  Richardson,  Chatham,  Ont.  2  11 

FOR  SALE. — Cheap  registered  Airedale  puppies,  fine 
specimens,  champions  on  both  sides.  Write  if  interested. 
A.  H.  Hawkins,  Listowel,  Ont.  2  21 

AIREDALES  and  water  spaniels  a  specialty,  from  the 
best  breeding  and  working  stock.   Canuck  Kennels  (^e8^ 


Lindsay,  Ont. 


FOR  SALE. — Springer  spaniel  bitch  pup.  This  breed 
was  iormerly  known  as  Norfolk  spaniel.  Five  months'  old, 
liver  and  white,  beautifully  marked,  pure  bred  from 
imported  hunting  stock,  a  fine  big  boned  bitch  for  breeder 
or  will  make  good  in  hunting  heavy  country  or  marsh. 
Twenty-five  dollars.  Hoyes  Lloyd,  11  Swanwick  Ave^ 
Toronto. 


2  IT 


h  FOX  TERRIERS 

Wirehaired,  bred  from  Winners,  two  Bitch  puppies 
whelped  in  April.  Also  one  yearling  Bitch.  Any  of  these 
should  soon  be  in  season.  Prices  from  $15  to  $25.  Chas. 
L.  Newburn,  65  Markland  St.,  Hamilton,  Ont.  2  IT 
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ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 


SPECIALS 


FOR  SALE — Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  and 
four  cylinder,  also  2  cylinder  4  cycle.  All  new.  Write  for 
further  particulars  stating  horse  power  required,  to  box  L. 
ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

FOR  SALE — 23  ft.  Semi-speed  launch,  beam  4  feet 
3  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine.  This  is  a  new  launch, 
now  ready  for  delivery.  For  further  particulars,  etc.. 
write  Rox  F.  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  tf 

FOR  SALE — Semi  Speed  Square,  or  Round  Transom 
and  Compromise  stern  Hulls,  finished  ready  for  engine,  up 
to  30  ft.  length.  New.  Will  sell  cheap.  Rox  A.  Rod  and 
Gun  in  Canada.    Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 


FOR  SALE.—  otor  Roats.  White  pine  and  oak  hull, 
sound,  just  h  .  led  out.  30  ft.  x  4  ft.  3in.  V  bottom  type 
will  take  *40  cash  or  exchange  for  hammerless  12  ga* 
Winchester  Pump  gun  or  .25  cal.  H.  P.  Savage  rifle.  Geo- 
Goodwin,  Lindsay,  Ont. 

MOTOR  ROATS. — Engines  and  canoes.  Second  hand 
bargains.    Ditchburn  pleasure  boats,  Grave nhurst,  Ont. 

2  4T 

GUNS 


A  BARGAIN  IN  SHOT  GUNS 


I  have  been  able  to  get  hold  of  a  few 
PERFECTLY  NEW,  THOROUGHLY 
TESTED,  T  O  B  I  N  Double-barreled 
Hammerless  Shot  Guns  at  a  very  low 
price.  Regular  $35.00  grade  I  can  let 
you  have  for  $20.00,  cash  with  the 
order,  or  C.  0.  D.  with  privilege  of 
examination.     -:-      -:-      -:-  -:- 

W.  H.  MARTIN 

8P0RTINC  GOODS  DEALER,  -  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


SPECIALS 


TRAPPER  POISON. — Use  Goes'  Liquid  Poison  Cap- 
sules; kill  animals  on  spot.  Eleventh  season  in  market 
with  excellent  results.  Write  for  free  circulars.  Edmund 
Goes,  Milwaukee,  Wis.-,  Station  C    Mention  this  paper 

2  IT 

FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET.— Leases  shooting  and  fishing 
reserve  in  the  Laurentide  Mountains  ten  lakes  and  twenty 
miles  land,  log  house  all  furnished,  4  boats  and  canoes,  fine 
deer  countrv,  ideal  place  for  club  in  the  wilderness,  easv 
access.   J.  F.  Longtin,  St.  Remi,  P.  Q.  2  IT 

CANADIAN  BLACKBIRD  TARGETS— Yellow  or 
white  bands,  five-fifty  per  thousand.  All  black,  five- 
twenty-five  per  thousand.  Closer  prices  in  lots  over  five 
thousand.  Also  Western  Automatic  and  Expert  Traps. 
Nelson  Long,  Hamilton,  Ont.  2  IT 


ECZEMA 


Psoriasis,  cancer,  goitre,  tetter 
old  sores,  catarrh,  dandruff,  sore 
eyes,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  stiff  joints,  piles,  cured  or 
no  charge.  Write  for  particulars  and  free  sample.  Eczema 
Remedy  Co.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  10  TF 

FOR  SALE — Several  Beers  Thermostats.  This  is  an 
automatic  apparatus  for  opening  and  closing  the  dampers  of 
your  furnace,  hot  water  heater,  or  steam  boiler,  at  exactly 
the  moment  when  they  should  be  opened  or  closed,  thus 
keeping  the  temperature  of  your  house  uniform  through 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  Saves  coal.  Saves  worry. 
These  Thermostats  can  be  installed  by  anyone  who  can 
handle  a  hammer,  screw  driver  and  auger.  Write  for  fur- 
ther particulars  to  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 


AND  SUNS 

AT  FACTORY  PRICES 


TRAPS 

We  pay  highest  prices  for  Furs,  and  sell  yon  Traps,  Guns, 
Supplies,  etc.,  at  FACTORY  PRICES.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG,  TRAPPERS'  GUIDE,  and  Fur  Price  List. 
E.  A.  STEPHENS  A  CO,  240  Stephen.  Building.  DENVER,  COLO. 

FOR  SALE — Finest  speckled  trout  eggs,  fry,  fmgerlings, 
etc.,  at  the  private  hatchery  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Robinson,  Silver 
Creek,  Caledon.    Address  A.  R.  Robinson,  Claude,  Ont. 

MEDICINAL  PLANT  BOOK— tells  you  the  last  word 
about  gathering  roots  and  herbs  used  in  preparing  medicine, 
War  prices  and  addressing  buyers,  postpaid  only  20c. 
Twitchell  Company,  West  Milan,  N.  H.  2  IT 

MARRY — Introductions  by  mail;  many  wealthy  mem- 
bers; confidential;  reliable;  description  free.  Reliance  Club, 
B-376,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

TAX  IDFRMY  AND  TANNING 

FORTY  YEARS  MANUFACTURER  GLASS  EYES 
FOR  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.  Save  money  Send 
to-day  for  my  Taxidermist's  Supply  Catalog  No.  7.  F. 
bchumacher,  285  Halladay  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.      12  6t 

FOR  SALE — Pair  white  swans,  fully  mounted.  Will 
sell  cheap  for  cash.  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock 
Ont. 

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition. Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 


FOR  SALE — Handsome  Moose  Head. 
ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


Apply  Box  T., 
TF 


FOR  SALE — Mounted  largest  steer  horns  in  America 
spread  almost  8  feet.  Two  Michigan,  one  fallow  deer 
heads  and  140  pair  Buffalo  horns.  Dog  World,  1333  S. 
California  Ave.,  Chicago.  2  IT 


FISHING  TACKLE. 


FOR  SALE — Several  Fly  and  Trolling  Rods,  absolutely 
new.  Will  sell  cheap.  Box  L.  ROD  AND  GUN,  Wood- 
stock, Ont.  TF 


All  About  Airedales 

By  R.  M.  Palmer 


A  Book  of  General  Information 

Valuable  alike  to  dog  levers  and  owners, 
breeders  and  fanciers.  Illustrated  from 
selected  photographs  of  noted  dogs  and 
rare  scenes.  Interesting  alike  to  the  nov- 
ice who  is  a  fancier  of  other  breeds  than 
the  Airedale  and  of  particular  interest  to 
the  Airedale  fancier. 

Paper  Bound  $1;  Cloth  Bound  $1.50 


ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA  MAGAZINE 

(Book  Department),  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


,Mink,  Skunk,  "Coon"  Rabbits,  etc. 

with 


A  Dime 


brings  Illustrated  Trappers' 
Guide.  It  tells  how.  Giving 
the  first  time  in  print  the  treasured  secrets  of 
the  wisest  old  trappers  >n  this  country,  it's 
worth  dollars  to  you. 


TRAPPERS' 
BOXC.     -  - 


SUPPLY  CO. 

OAK  PARK,  ILL. 
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No  Motor  Boatman  Should  Be  Without  a  Copy 
of  This  Reference  Book,  Price  $1.25 

If  you  own  a  motor  boat  or  ever  expect  to,  you  should  not  be  without  a  copy  of  thai 
book.  It  costs  o.^v  $1  25.  but  its  worth  cannot  be  estimated.  It  is  endorsed  by  the 
leading  boat  and  engine  manufacturers,  motor  boating  publications  and  boat  clubs  The 
largest  firm  of  marine  engine  builders  in  the  world,  after  reading  a  copy  of  Motor  Craft 
Encyclopedia,  said:  "We  never  expected  that  such  a  useful,  practical  book,  would  ever 
be  published.  Instead  of  $1.25  you  ought  to  charge  $5.00.  The  information  it  contains 
is  invaluable. 

MOTOR  CRAFT  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

The  Standard  Hand  Book  on  Boats  and  Engines 

Written  in  popular  language  from  a  non-technical  standpoint.    Contains  over  150 
ages  of  valuable  information.   Twenty-seven  chapters,  covering  every  phase  of  motor 
oating.  Tells  a  thousand-and-one  things  every  motor  boatman  should  know.  Helps  you 
to  overcome  all  motor  boat  and  engine  troubles.     Handsomely  illustrated  and  bound  in 

attractive  three-color  stiff  board  cover.  A  useful  reference  book  for  any  library^ 


The  evolution  of  the  motor  boat. 
Various  types  of  motor  boats  in 

common  use. 
The  Built  to  Order,  Stock  and  Knock 

Down  Boat. 
How  to  select  a  motor  boat. 
Points  to  be  observed  in  buying  a 

second-hand  boat. 
How  to  build  a  motor  boat. 
Smoothing  off  and  calking. 
How  to  ^aint  a  motor  boat. 
How  to  install  a  marine  motor. 


SUMMARY  OF  CONTENTS. 

The  history  of  the  internal  combus- 
tion motor. 

Explanation  of  two  and  four-cycle 
motor. 

Internal  combustion  motor  auxiliar- 
ies and  their  functions. 

How  to  operate  an  internal  combus- 
tion motor. 

Engine  trouble 

Propeller  wheels. 

Reversible  equipment. 

Furnishings  and  fittings. 

Navigation  rules. 


Distress  signals. 

Harbor  regulations. 

U.  S.  Life  Saving  Service  Signals. 

National  Motor  Boat  Bill. 

What  to  do  in  case  of  accident. 

Rules  for  determining  horse  power. 

How  to  lay  up  boat  and  engine  for 

the  winter. 
How  to  remove  carbon  deposits,  and 

other  useful  receipts. 
How  to  build  a  motor  ice  boat. 
Dictionary  of  Motor  Craft  terms. 


TROUBLE  CHART — Enables  you  to  locate  any  ordinary  engine  trouble  with  dispatch 

-WHERE  TO  GET  WHAT  YOU  WANT"  SECTION 

This  is  a  very  useful  feature  for  anyone  interested  in  the  purchase  of  a  motor  boat  or  equipment.  It  gives  a 
classified  index  of  manufacturers  and  supply  houses  of  everything  needed  by  the  motor  boatman.  Tells  where  to 
get  what  you  want.   Describes  and  illustrates  many  of  the  latest  and  best  things  on  the  market. 


Address  Orders  to  Book  Department 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LTD.,  PUBLISHER,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


"GARAGES  AND  HOW  TO 
BUILD  THEM" 

Every  Auto  owner  is  vitally  interested  in  the  subject  of  where  to  keep  his  machine. 
The  most  convenient  place  is  on  your  own  property  in  a  private  garage,  the 
architecture  of  which  is  in  keeping  with  your  house. 


This  large  158-page  book  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  and  shows  a  standard  collection  of  New, 
Original  and  Artistic  designs  for  up-to-date  Priv- 
ate and  Public  Garages  adapted  to  Frame, 
Brick,  Stone,  Cement,  Stucco,  or  Concrete  Con- 
struction, together  with  Estimates  of  Cost. 

55  DESIGNS  OF  GARAGES  are  shown  by  per- 
spective views  and  floor  plans  giving  dimensions, 
etc.  Also  remarks  on  Garage  Construction, 
explaining  the  advantages  oi  each  form  of  con- 
struction and  giving  details  about  the  manner  of 
erection,  selection  of  materials,  hints  on  super- 
vision, etc. 


There  is  also  an  extensive  chapter  on  Garage 
Equipment  and  Accessories  in  which  is  des- 
cribed the  construction  and  operation  of  turn 
tables;  gasoline  storage  and  pumping;  oil  cabin- 
ets; constructing  a  repair  bench  and  tool  cabin- 
ets; lockers;  rules  to  prevent  freezing  of  water 
in  cylinders,  radiators,  etc.;  washing  apparatus; 
lighting  apparatus;  etc. 

It  is  just  the  book  to  give  you  important  points 
and  ideas  if  you  are  about  to  build  a  garage.  Its 
information  will  save  you  money. 


A  Brand  New  Book,  Elaborately  Illustrated,  Artist- 
ically Bound,  Price  $1.00,  Postpaid.  Address: 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED,     WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 
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Why  Don't  You  Fill  Next  Summer 
With  Genuine  Pleasure  ? 


MOTOR  BOATING  can't  be  beat  for 
real  fun — thousands  have  turned  to 
it  and  1917  is  showing  even  a 
greater  tendency  in  this  direction. 

There's  a  heap  of  fun  awaiting  you.  Buy  a 
Caille  motor  and  introduce  yourself  to  the 
greatest  sport  you've  ever  had.  Put  a  Caille 
5-speed  Outboard  motor  on  your  rowboat — 
let  the  kiddies  run  it.  It  starts  with  a  starter 
and  there's  a  wonderful  flexibility.  The  5-speed 
feature,  along  with  many  other  Caille  points, 
isn't  found  on  any  other  motor.  Two  speeds 
ahead,  neutral  and  two  reverse  without  chang- 
ing the  speed  of  the  motor.  Fine  for  trolling. 
Economical  to  run,  too.  Not  a  toy,  but  a 
thoroughly  dependable  and  serviceable  motor — 
one  that  will  take  you  there  and  back. 

The  Caille  line  is  complete  up  to  30  H.P.  Two 
and  four  cycle,  1  to  4  cylinders.  If  you  are 
in  doubt  about  the  proper  size  and  type  motor 
for  your  boat  let  our  Marine  Engineering  Depart- 
ment help  you.  Give  them  complete 
data — length  and  width  of  hull,  maxi- 
mum load,  speed  desired,  etc.  If  there's 
a  Caille  motor  to  fit  they  will  name  it — 
if  there  isn't,  they'll  say  so. 


You'll  find  this  to  be  the  finest; 
best-built,  most  flexible  and 
highest  developed  Outboard  mot- 
or made,  Get  catalog — see  the 
many  exclusive  Caille  features. 


Caille  5-speed  adjustment  gives 
a  wonderful  flexibility — 2  speeds 
ahead,  neutral  and  two  reverse — 
all  accomplished  without  chang- 
ing engine  speed.  Found  only  in 
Caille  motor.  Get  catalog. 


Caille  2-Cycle  motors  have  set  new  per- 
formance, endurance  and  economy  records. 
There's  a  Caille  to  fit  your  boat, 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  LITERATURE. 

CAILLE  PERFECTION 
MOTOR  COMPANY 

1526  Caille  St.,  -  -  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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A  big  claim?  Yes.  Exoneration? 
Not  a  particle.  That  the  famous 
2 -cylinder  Koban  is  speedier 
than  the  average  launch  is  borne 
out  by  the  experience  of  thou- 
sands of  Koban  users  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

c//^2-CYLINDER 

warn 

ROWBOAT  MOTOR 


A  Koban  owner  atMadison.Wiseonsin,  writes:  "We  can  easi- 
ly pas*  a  good  number  of  the  larger  launches  on  the  lakes. ' ' 
Another  user  says:  "There  was  not  another  outboard  motor 
on  the  lake  that  could  keep  up  with  us. ' ' 
Develops  a  full  3  H.  P.  Makes  10  to  12  miles  an  hour  on  a 
g-ood-sized  boat.  Insures  wonderful  fuel  economy.  Starts, 
reverses,  "picks  up"  and  throttles  down  with  perfect  ease. 
The  2  opposed  cylinders  fire  simultaneously,  neutral- 
izing all  vibration. 

Send  (or  catalog  showing  1917  Models. 

Agents  wanted  at  every  watering  point. 

KOBAN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ffiJSSSg^lk 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  on  our  2-cylinder  3  H.  P.  vibration  LESS 
Inboard  Marine  Engine  for  small  launches,  canoes,  etc. 


Bass.  Trout 
Salmon 

Caril  Break  the 

Joe  Welsh 
Leader 

It  Has  No  Knots 

Britain  and  Canada.  fejfe  NOT  SpUceS 


The  JoelWelsh  one-piece  leader  comes  in  five 
with  breaking  strengths  from  4  to  30  pounds.  Four- 
pound  size  landed  9%  lb.  salmon.  Fifteen-pound 
size  withstood  strain  of  18  pounds  after  being  soak- 
ed 48  hours.  Sportsmen  write  fish  take  lures  on  this 
leader  when  refusing  them  on  other  leaders.  It 
casts  no  reflected  light.  Thousands  sold,  Alaska  to 
Florida,  and  not  one  complaint.  Scores  of  enthusi- 
astic letters  highly  praise  the  Joe  Welsh  leader.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  send  this  ad.  and  25 
cents  for  3-foot  sample.  Six  feet,  50  cents;  9  feet, 
75  cents.  The  genuine  always  comes  in  a  registered 
packet.  

Sole  Agent  U.  S.  and  tanada. 

Pasadena,  Oal. 


Joe  Welsh 


Do  You  Want  a  Launch 

To  use  on  the  M  uskoka  Lakes? 

Her*  Is  Your  Chance— A  new  20ft.  Hull,  ready 
for  engine.   Save  all  freight  charges. 

V Address:  Box  55,  Rod  A  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
 / 


OUR  CATALOGUE  FOR  1917 
IS  COMPREHENSIVE 

It  gives  particulars  not  only  of  our  canoes 
and  skiffs  which  are  so  well  known  but 
also  particulars  of  the  Out  Board  Motor 
skiff  and  17  ft.  "Misqua  Launch"  which 
were  so  popular  last  year  that  we  have 
trebled  our  output  for  1917. 
We  have  craft  in  stock  suitable  for  the 
child  learning  to  swim  and  the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  canoe  man,  fisher- 
man or  hunter. 

Let  us  help  you  in  making  a  decision  for 
your  requirements.  Catalog  on  application. 

THE  LAKEFIELD  CANOE  CO.,  LIMITED, 
LAKEFI  ELD    -   ONTARIO  -  CANADA 

MASON'S  DECOYS-EXPERTS  USE  THEM 

The  most  lifelike  decoy  on  the  market.  Perfect  coloration — 
splendidly  made — real  "live  ones".  -  Every  species  perfectly 
imitated — Duck,  Snipe,  Swan,  Geese  and  Crow.  -  Largest 
manufacturers  in  the  world.    -    Illustrated  catalog  on  request. 

"PREMIE*"  MALLARD  %U    r8.  Vfettat  Offls* 

MASON'S  DECOY  FACTORY,  590  Milford  Street,  Detroit,  Mioh. 
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There  are  no  Land- 
marks on  the  Water, 


and  at  night  you  can't 
see  the  shore — so  when 
you  start  the  motor,  or 
slip  out  in  your  canoe,  be 
sure  your  equipment  includes  a 

LEE  DAW Lcom pass 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Jeweled  Compass  at  $1.00. 

Ask  your  dealer — if  he  cannot — or  will  not  supply  you, 
we  will  send  you  one  postpaid  for  $1.00. 

Other  Taylor-Made  Compasses — 
Ceebynite,  $3.00;   Meradial,  $2.50;  Litenite.  $2.00;  Aura- 
pole,  $2.50— a  complete  handsome  Made-in-America  Line. 
Write  for  folder  or  send  10  cts.  for  book 
"The  Compass,  the  Sign  Post  of  the  World". 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Address — 
301  Royal  Bank  Buildin*.  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada, 

Makers  of  Scientific  Instru- 
ments of  Superiority. 
Dealers — Taylor  Made  -  in  - 
America  Compasses  are  Fast 
Sellers.  Write  for  our  Proposi- 
.     tion  today. 
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About  "Forests" 


One  of  the  best-known  Canadian 
hunters  wrote:  "The  Canadian 
Forestry  Journal  is  the  spokesman 
of  the  forest.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing it  is  decidedly  novel  and  always 
interesting." 

Readers  of  "Rod  and  Gun"  can  have 
free  copies  of  this  unique  little  maga- 
zine, (always  well  illustrated)  by 
simply  mailing  a  card  to  "Canadian 
Forestry  Journal,"  119  Booth  Build- 
ing, Ottawa. 

Copies  will  be  on  your  desk  by 
return  mail! 


NOW  IN  ITS  TWELFTH  YEAR. 
ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION,   ONE  DOLLAR 
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For  Prices 

and  terms  of  sale  of  the  fol- 
lowing brands  apply : — 

MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT 

National  Breweries  Limited 
Room  78     36  Chaboillex  Square 
MONTREAL. 


¥■  DOW 


INDIA  PALE  ALE   %g 

CROWN  STOUT  1  J 
PALE  BITTER  ALE 
DOUBLE  STOUT 

MALT  EXTRACT 


£3 


Dawes 


EXTRA  INDIA  PALE  ALE 
BLACK  HORSE  ALE 
EXTRA  STOUT 

BLACK  HORSE  PORTER 
Lagers:— KINGSBEER  CLUB  SPEC- 
IAL, HOMEBREW. 


EKERS' 


INDIA  PALE  ALE 
PORTER 

BOHEMIAN  LAGER 


The  above  goods  are  all  full 
strength  and  are  supplied  to 
consumers  direct  from  the 
Brewery  ONLY  in  localities 
where  no  licensed  traders 
reside. 
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Postal  Hotel  Company  -  Proprietors 

The  Most  modern  and  home  like 
hostelry  in  Detroit. 
Located  in  the  centre  of  the  shop- 
ping district  and  within  short  walk- 
ing distance  of  all  the  theatres. 
Come  where  YOU  will  be  properly 
taken  care  of  at 

REASONABLE  RATES— 
$1.50  and  up,  European. 

Finest  musical  program  in  the  city:  dancing  every 
evening.    YOU  will  have  MY  personal  attention. 

GRIS  WOLD  ST.  and  GRAND  RIVER  AVE. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

Fred  Postal,  Pres.     -    Chas,  L.  Postal,  Sec'y. 


BOSTON 

Commonwealth  Are. 
100  yards  from  Massachusstts  Ave.  oar  linee. 

Wqt  Binttttrtttt*  lo*t0tt  $mt« 

A  public  house  for  those  who  demand  the  beet 
and  prefer  a  homelike  atmosphere. 

Single  rooms  Iron  $2.  Combine*  sitting- 
room,  bedroom  and  bathroom  from  S4. 
Self  contained  suite*.  In  iummer  dinner 
at  a  fixed  price  is  served  in  the  reef  garden. 

Some  globe  trotters  hast  been  §ood  enough,  /•  sa§ 
that  the  Puritan  it  >n*  of  the  most  attradme  and 

comfortable  hotels  in  the  world. 

Our  booklet  with  guide  to  Boston  on  receipt 
of  your  card.  it.  G.  costello,  manacmw 


HOTEL  LENOX 

North  St.,  at  Delaware  Ave. 
BUFFALO,  M.Y. 


A  modern,  fireproof  and  distinctive  hotel  of 
250  all  outside  rooms.  Excels  in  Equipment, 
cuisine  and  service. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN— $1.50  per  day  and  up. 

"FAR  FROM  A  BIG  CITY'S  NOISE, 

CLOSE  TO  A  BIG  CITY'S  BUSINESS" 
Write  for  complimentary  "Guide  of  Buffalo  and  Niagara 
Falls. 

C.  A.  MINER,     -    -     Managing  Director 


at  Cht  TULLER—Fi  Vmtms,  Service.  Horn*  Cimforis 

New  HOTEL  TULLER 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.  Take 
Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single,  $2.50  Up  DouMs 
200  2.00    "        3.00  ,r 

100  2.50    "        4.00  " 

100  3.00  to  5.00"        4.60  "  " 

Tolal  600  Outside  Rooms 
ALL  ABSOLUTELY  QUIET 


Two  Floors — Agents' 
Sample  Rooms 


New  Unique  Cafee 
ami  Cabaret  Excellent* 
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Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

BROOKS'  APPLIANCE, 
the  modern,  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  cures 
rupture  will  be  sent  on 
trial.  No  obnoxious 
springs  or  pads.  Has 
automatic  Air  Cushions. 
Binds  and  draws  the 
broken  parts  together  as 
you  would  a  broken  limb. 
No  salves.  No  lies.  Dura- 
ble, cheap.  Sent  on  trial 
to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.S.  Patents.  Catalog  and 
measure  blanks  mailed 
free.  Send  name  and  ad- 
dress today. 

C.E.BROOKS,      160  State  Street,    Marshall.  Mich. 

tj  OCKNo.44 

Q4vm  70m  a  foalmg  of  real  —ml act 
an*  ths  aisnranoa  of  perfect  arotaetien 
while  exeraiem«. 
Oaemiac  aeaeata  Patent  flap 

■mall  ibou t  ef  m ter ial  be t weea  Iki  thn 


Perfect  aeuck 

Welt- eeund  webbing 

Can  be  d— wi  by  boiling  witaevt  injur  to  rub- 
bar.  Fits  perfectly.  Cmn't  rat  or  chmf*.  Kimea« 
aaaiity  elastic  webbing.  Aak  joar  deader,  and  it 
he  will  net  supply  yon  with  MUTT  AH  JOCC  NO.  U. 


aamd  oa  7*c  in  stamps  and  waist ; 
we  will  send  by  mail. 
THE  WALTER  F.  WARE  CO., 


it  and 


Dept.  C  ,  PHIL  A. 


,Mink.Skunk,"Coonl"Rabbits>etC;v 

with 


A  Dime 


brings  Illustrated  Trappers' 
Guide.  It  tells  how.  Giving 
the  first  time  in  print  the  treasured  secrets  of 
the  wisest  old  trappers  in  this  country,  it's 
worth  dollars  to  you. 

TRAPPERS'  SUPPLY  CO. 

BOXC.  -     -       OAK  PARK,  ILL, 


All  About  Airedales 

By  R.  M.  Palmer 


A  Book  of  General  Information 

Valuable  alike  t©  dog  lovers  and  owner*, 
breeders  and  fanciers.  Illustrated  from 
selected  photographs  ef  noted  dogs  and 
rare  scenes.  Interesting  alike  to  the  nov- 
ice who  is  a  fancier  of  other  breeds  than 
the  Airedale  and  of  particular  interest  to 
the  Airedale  fancier. 

Paper  Bound  $1;  Cloth  Bound  $1.50 


(Ml  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA  MAGAZINE 

I  (Book  Department),  WOODSTOOK,  OMT. 


TRAPSI? 


YES,  WE  HAVE  THEM,  for  all  animals 
FROM  A  MOUSE  TO  A  GRIZZLEY  BEAR 

ready  to  ship  at  a  moment's  notice. 

WE  CARRY  IN  STOCK  THE^LARGEST 
ASSORTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  TRAPS  IN 
CANADA. 

USE  HALLAM'S  ANIMAL  BAIT  for  all  flesh 
eating  animals. 

HALLAM'S  MUSKRAT  BAIT  for  Muskrats 
and  HALLAM'S  TRAIL  SCENT  will  materi- 
ally increase  your  catch  of  furs.  Price  $1.00 
per  bottle  or  six  bottles  for  $5.00  postpaid 
by  us. 

SAVAGE,  MARLIN,  REMINGTON,  STEV- 
ENS and  other  popular  makes  of  rifles  and 
shot  guns  at  extremely  low  prices. 


ORDER  YOUR  NETS  NOW  and  be  ready 
for  the  fishing  season.  GILL  NETS,  SEINES, 
POUND  NETS,  HOOP  NETS,  TRAMMEL 
NETS,  DIP  NETS  at  low  prices. 

GILL  NETS  mounted  with  leads,  and  floats 
ready  for  the  water,  20  cents  per  yard.  In 
ordering  give  size  of  mesh,  stretched  measure 
desired. 

TUCKETT'S  POPULAR  CIGARS 
"Club  Special"      -      -      only  $3.60 
"Marguerite"         -      -      only  $3.15 
"Devon"  -      -      -      -      only  $2.10 
for  box  of  50  cigars  postpaid  by  us. 


Descriptions  and  prices  of  Traps.  Guns,  Sights.  Hunting 
Knives,  Hunting  Axes,  Camp  Stoves,  Tents,  Flash- 
lights, Bicycles.  Compasses,  Fishing  Tackle  and  other 
sportsmen's  supplies  shown  in  our  1916-17  edition  of 
HALLAM'S  TRAPPERS'  &  SPORTSMEN'S  SUP 
PLY   CATALOGUE.    MAILED  FREE. 
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No.  926  Hallam 
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Old  Chum 

TOBACCO 

is  the  "churn"  of  more  pipe 
smokers,  than  any  other 
tobacco  smoked 
in  Canada 

EVERYBODY  SMOKES 
"OLD  CHUM'* 
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De  Luxe 

Silk  Wound 

FLY  ROD 

No  picture  and  no  description  can  do"* 
justice  to  this  new  development  in  rod 
making.  It  is  an  evolution  which  is  revol- 
utionizing popular  conceptions  in  regard  to 
high  priced  rods.  The_principle\upon\which 
we  have  developed  this*new  rod  is  to  make  the 
highest  quality  SPECIAL  "Bristol"  Steel  Fishing 
Rod;  put  it  through  the  mosflextreme{jtests  and  prove 
its  strength,  durability  and  flawless  resiliency.  Then 
our  own  process  we  silk  wind  the  entire  rod.  The  joints  at* 
a  new  special  development  for  this  rod.  The  guides  are  wound  on 
with  silk  as  shown  in  the  two  pictures  at  the  left.  Over  this  is  a 
water  proof  finish.  On  top  of  the  water  proof  finish  is  the  very 
best  finish  similar  to  that  used  on  the  highest  grade  split  bamboo 
rod.  These  silk  windings  add  fully  40%  to  the  strength  of  the 
original  steel  rod  and  in  addition  they  slow  down  the  steel  action 
until  in  distance,  accuracy  and  delicate  response,  it  feels  and  acts 
exactly  like  the  first  quality  bamboo  rod.  This  De  Luxe  Rod  is 
practically  unbreakable;  cannot  ]warp  or  lose  its  balance,  hang 
or  shape.  The  fly  rod  is  8)4fi.  long,  nickel  mountings,  snake  guides  (upper 
left  hand  picture)  except  first  guide  and  tip  which  are  full  jeweled  agates. 
Cork  handle  with  patented  locking  reel  band.  The  bait  casting  rod  comes  in 
two  models,  5  ft.  and  5)4  ft-  long,  nickel  mountings,  short  cork  handle, 
with  patented  locking  reel  band.  Improved  casting  guides  with  agate  JuU 
jeweled.  Extra  tip  joint  with  agate.  Everu  rod  comes  in  washablefDe  Luxe 
glove  leather  silk  lined  case.    Price  $25.00,  complete,  eachj 

Jstetk  Full  Jeweled  Reel  No.  2 

Among  tournament  experts,  or  with  the  world's  best  known  outdoor  sportsmen, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  extol  or  even  describe  Meek  Reels,  especially  this  exquisite 
piece  of  mechanism.    No  watch  could  be  more  accurately  made 
nor  more  elegantly  finished  or  worked  out  with  such 
scientific  precision.  This  is  indeed  the  angler's  dream 
of  fine  tackle.    Price  $32.00. 

37  other  Bristol  Models  and  22  other  Meek  and  Blue 
Crass  Models  are  shown  in  the  Bristol  and  Meek 
Catalogues  which  will  be  mailed 

FREE  ON  REQUEST 

Bristol  Rods  and  Meek  Reels  are  for  sale  by  many  thous- 
ands of  sporting  goods  dealers  throughout  the  world,  but  where 
not  obtainable,  can  be  purchased  by  mail,  at  catalogue  prices, 
from  the  manufacturer. 

Our  1917  "Bristol"  Art  Calendar  is  ready.  Beautiful 
full  color  reproduction  of  a  Philip  R.Goodwin  paint- 
ing. The  best  one  yet.  Beautiful  acquisition  for 
your  den.    Sent  only  on  receipt  of  15  cents. 

The  Horton  Mfg.  Co. 

32  Horion  Street      -     -     Bristol,  Conn. 
Also  Manufacturers  of  Meek  and  Blue  Grass  Reels 
Pacific  Coast  Branch: 
Phil  B.  Bekeart  Co., 
—  ■  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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GENTLEMAN  JONES 


Jean  Stevinson 


I'LL  never  forget  the  first  time  I 
saw  "Gentleman  Jones."  He 
wore  the  highest  collar  I  have 
ever  seen  on  a  man  outside  the  funny 
papers,  and  brown  leggings  of  the 
toughest  and  glossiest  leather.  For 
the  rest,  his  clothes  were  of  good 
serviceable  tweed,  and  his  eyes  were 
those  of  a  watchdog. 

"What's  he  looking  for?"  I  asked 
Joe  Marshall. 

"Looking  for?"  he  repeated  while 
he  spat  tobacco  juice  on  the  board 
sidewalk,  "nothing  but  some  dub  soft 
enough  to  start  up  a  collar  factory 
for  him,  I'll  wager.  He  came  here 
six  months  ago,  and  the  only  reason 
he  wasn't  rotten-egged  out  of  town 
was  because  he  didn't  wear  a  silk 
hat." 

Well  I  knew  the  aversion  these 
"brave"  westerners  had  for  dressy 
men.  Shortly  before  the  advent  of 
"Gentleman  Jones"  a  young  Metho- 
dist minister  had  arrived  from  Eng- 
land and  had  appeared  on  the  street 
in  the  regulation  silk  hat  worn  in  the 
old  country.  The  hat  did  not  last 
long,  for  the  boys  became  obsessed 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  practising 
the  Wilhelm  Tell  stunt,  and  gathered 
up  eggs,  cabbages,  stones  and  pota- 
toes with  which  to  knock  off  the 
imaginary  apple.  As  most  of  the 
missiles  fell  slightly  short  of  the  point 
at  which  'they  should  have  been  aim- 
ed, the  young  man  was  obliged  to 
make  an  ignominious  retreat,  and 
the  hat  was  wisely  relegated  to  the 
ash  barrel.  "Gentleman  Jones"  had 
arrived  soon  after,  and  the  state  of 
the  town  sentiment  was  unlucky, 


that  was  all.  The  other  man's  point 
of  view  was  not  to  be  considered,of 
course. 

"Does  Jones  act  like  a  mutt?"  I 
asked. 

"No,"  Joe  answered,  puzzled, 
"that's  the  queer  part  of  it.  He's 
clerking  in  Todd's  general  store,  is 
quiet  and  respectful  and  does  as 
he's  told.  Funny  thing  about  the 
man,  though,  is  that  he  never  rides 
out  of  town  without  a  shovel  tied 
to  his  saddle.  Must  have  the  gold 
bug,  or  perhaps  he's  looking  for  dia- 
monds. He  always  goes  alone,  for 
he's  pretty  offish,  and  makes  no 
friends." 

"No  wonder,"  I  said  shortly.  "If 
I  were  in  his  boots  I  wouldn't  either, 
with  a  bunch  of  boobs  like  you.  You 
don't  give  a  man  a  show.  If  he  likes 
his  sort  of  collars  and  leggings  it's  ow- 
ing to  the  kind  of  life  he's  known. 
You  are  vain  over  your  Mexican 
saddle  and  your  beaded  cartridge 
belt.  What's  the  dif?  You  make 
me  sick." 

I  flung  off,  for  Joe  and  the  town 
were  getting  on  my  nerves.  They 
held  their  own  peculiar  way  of  living 
so  close  to  their  eyes  that  they  could 
not  see  any  further  than  their  own 
fat  noses.  Because  I  carried  a  six- 
shooter  in  my  belt  and  could  ride 
anything  with  four  legs  I  was  allowed 
to  say.  what  I  liked;  but  if  "Gentle- 
man Jones"  had  said  what  I  did  he 
would  have  been  man-handled  out 
of  town  inside  of  ten  minutes,  with 
perhaps  not  a  rag  left  on  his  back. 
The  whole  town  was  off  its  dot. 
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That  night  I  went  to  Todd's  gen- 
eral store  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  smoked 
bacon  for  my  cook-house.  I  knew 
Gentleman  Jones  would  wait  on  me 
at  that  hour,  and  I  wanted  to  know 
him.  His  eyes  were  not  those  of  a 
coward,  but  I  thought  it  might  ease 
him  some  if  he  knew  he  could  count 
on  me  in  case  of  any  trouble. 

"Bacon?"  he  asked.  "Yes.  Side 
or  back?" 

"Side,"  I  answered,  "four  or  five 
sides  if  they  are  not  too  large." 

I  liked  the  straight  look  he  gave  me. 
He  cut  into  one  to  see  if  it  were  good, 
and  some  green-looking  spots  drew 
my  attention. 

"I  don't  think  that's  very  good," 
I  said,  "looks  like  strachina." 

"It's  all  right,"  he  answered,  "those 
spots /are  only  the  ends  of  hairs  that 
have  grown  through  the  skin.  I 
wouldn't  put  it  off  on  you  if  it  were 
bad."  He  cut  into  another,  and  an- 
other, and  all  were  good. 

"I  raised  hogs,"  he  said  after  awhile 
— "hog  ranch  in  the  hills,  southern 
B.  G.v' 

This  information  was  more  than 
any  man  of  X  had  got  out  of  him, 
I  knew,  all  the  months  he  had  been V 
in  the  store.    He  was  my  sort,  and 
I  had  a  hunch  that  he  knew  it. 

"Come  out  to  Lazy  Branch  Sun- 
day morning,"  I  invited,  "and  try 
some  of  your  bacon." 

He  looked  up  quickly.    "Got  any 
men  working  for  you?"  he  asked. 

"Six,"  I  replied. 

He  thought  awhile.  "All  right,"  he 
agreed,  "I'll  be  there  at  eight." 

"Good!"  I  answered,  "my  name's 
McPherson." 

Off  I  went,  my  bacon  flopping  on 
either  side  of  the  saddle,  and  after 
an  hour's  ride  I  pulled  up  at  the  cook- 
house door. 

"Jink,"  I  told  my  Chinaman,  "be 
sure  to  have  a  good  bacon  breakfast 
Sunday  morning  at  quarter  after 
eight — company  coming." 

Jink  grinned.  "All  light,"  he  said. 
"You  mally  hT  gal?" 

"Shucks,  no!"  I  answered  crossly, 
"why  are  you  always  trying  to  get 
me  married?" 

"Bossyman  lookee  glad,"  he  vouch- 
safed. 


"So,"  I  ruminated,  "well,  perhap 
I  am  glad.    One  doesn't  find  a  good 
friend  every  day." 

Jones  arrived  Sunday  morning 
sharp  on  time.  It  had  been  raining 
and  he  was  splashed  with  mud,  but 
when  he  washed  he  did  not  remove 
his  collar,  which  was  as  abnormal 
as  ever.  His  leggings  he  cleaned 
carefully — too  carefully,  I  thought, 
for  a  man  with  a  face  like  his.  Lean 
it  was,  with  firm  mouth  and  square 
chin,  and  eyes  that  could  hold  a  pur- 
pose for  eternity.  When  the  man 
was  in  repose  the  eyes  smouldered 
like  a  smoking  bon-fire,  as  though 
they  only  waited  a  puff  of  wind  to 
start  them  leaping  and  blazing  into 
life.    What  was  he  brooding  over? 

As  the  men  filed  in  to  breakfast  he 
looked  up  quickly,  eyeing  each  sharp- 
ly. Then  a  baffling  expression  cross- 
ed his  face,  half  relief,  half  disappoint- 
ment. That  the  man  had  a  story 
I  was  certain,  and  a  story  that  was 
worth  the  telling.  I  knew  he  carried 
a  six-shooter  in  his  shirt,  and  I  knew 
from  his  quick,  straight  eye  and 
accurate  movement  that  his  aim  was 
a  good  one.  I  would  have  befriended 
him  had  I  known  something  actually 
bad  about  him,  for  I  felt  that  he  had 
appointed  himself  his  own  judge, 
and  that  I  was  not  to  interfere. 

"Jones,"  I  said  after  breakfast  as 
we  were  cantering  through  the  hills, 
"I  want  you  to  remember  that  you 
can  count  on  me  any  time  you  need 
a  friend.  Those  numskulls  at  X 
give  me  a  pain  in  the  stomach." 

The  nearest  approach  I  had  seen 
to  a  smile  flickered  on  his  lean  face 
for  a  moment,  then  passed,  and  he 
was  grave  again. 

"Well,  McPherson,"  he  drew  a 
long  breath,  "I  reckon  you've  made 
up  your  mind  to  something;  but  be- 
fore I  accept  your  friendship  you 
must  know  what  responsibility  you 
undertake  when  you  offer  it.  When 
you  know,  you  have  the  option  of 
withdrawing  the  offer  you  just  made." 

"I  do  not  need  your  story,  Jones," 
I  told  him*  "I  take  you  as  you  are." 

"Perhaps  it  will  do  me  good  to  tell 
it,  McPherson.  No  word  of  this  has 
passed  my  lips  before.  I  told  you 
I  owned  a  hog  ranch  back  in  the 
south  country.    There  was  money 
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in*  hogs,  and  I  had  five  hundred  of 
the  finest  animals  you  could  get  hold 
of;  but  two  years  back  they  began 
to  disappear,  one  a  night  regularly, 
and  always  the  best  and  fattest  of  the 
bunch  being  picked  off.  I  thought 
it  would  let  up  if  I  were  patient  for 
awhile  but  it  didn't.  Months  went 
on.  and  my  ranch  was  steadily  losing, 
so  I  hired  a  Mexican  to  watch  at 
night.  He  was  the  only  man  I  could 
get  hold  of  at  the  time,  and  I  fitted 
him  out  with  a  high-power  Ross  rifle 
and  plenty  of  cartridges,  telling  him 
to  wait  until  the  thief  got  into  the 
corrall,  then  to  fire.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  came  to  me  with  goggle  eyes. 
A  big  grizzly,  so  big,  he  said,  that  it 
looked  like  a  haystack  coming  down 
the  hill,  had  walked  up  to  the  corrall, 
torn  out  four  big  logs  and  got  in 
among  the  pigs.  Then  it  broke  the 
back  of  a  fat  young  sow  and  threw 
it  over  the  corrall.  Later  it  went 
off  with  it  up  into  the  woods. 

"Why  didn't  you  shoot,  you  fool?" 
I  yelled. 

"Shoot?  Me  shoot?"  he  splutter- 
ed, "me  shoot,  not  kill,  bear  squeeze 
me,  tear  me  in  pieces."  His  teeth 
rattled  at  the  picture,  and  it  was 
useless  to  urge  him  on. 

"You  get  two  men,"  he  said,  "both 
shoot." 

I  hired  another  Mexican  to  watch 
with  him,  arming  them  both  to  the 
teeth,  but  it  was  the  same  story. 
Each  was  afraid  to  fire  the  first  shot, 
and  both  told  of  the  same  huge 
grizzly  coming  brazenly  to  the  corrall 
and  ripping  off  the  fresh  logs  to  get 
to  the  frightened  pigs. 

Two  more  men  I  hired,  for  I  was 
determined  to  have  that  grizzly;  yet 
the  fear  was  contagious,  and  none 
would  fire  the  first  shot.  Their 
scalps  felt  like  ice  as  soon  as  they 
saw  the  great  monster  heave  into 
sight.  Fat  young  sows  and  juicy 
hilts  were  thinned  out  alarmingly, 
yet  the  months  went  on,  the  men 
promising  to  be  brave  the  next  time, 
always  the  next  time.  Finally  I 
realized  that  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  for  me  to  watch  with  the  men 
myself. 

"You  shoot  first,"  Black  Piet  slaid, 
and  we'll  stand  by  you." 


That  night  we  all  went  down  to 
the  corrall,  got  into  position  and 
waited.  A  brilliant  moon  was  shin- 
ing and  at  eleven  o'clock  I  felt  rather 
than  saw  a  movement  on  the  hill 
above  the  corrall.  I  looked,  and 
there,  coming  leisurely  down  to  the 
pen,  was  the  hugest  grizzly  I  ever 
dreamed  of  seeing  in  my  life.  He 
must  have  been  the  old  grandfather 
of  all  the  grizzlies  that  ever  lived 
in  British  Columbia.  As  usual,  he 
came  straight  for  the  pigs,  rose  pond- 
erously on  his  hind  legs  and  with 
one  paw  tore  off  several  of  the  strong 
logs  that  had  been  newly  built  into 
the  corrall.  I'll  never  forget  those 
little  piggy  eyes  of  his.  He  saw  us 
all,  but  did  not  give  a  rip.  He  had 
been  monarch  too  long.  But  now, 
I  thought,  was  my  chance.  Aiming 
at  the  right  spot  on  his  breast,  I  fired. 
With  a  great  growl  the  beast  dropped 
on  all  fours  and  rushed  for  me,  the 
blood  oozing  from  his  chest.  The 
four  men  with  yells  ran  for  dear  life — 
ran  anywhere,  away  from  the  grizzly 
and  me,  and  before  I  knew  where  I 
was  the  huge  brute  had  me  smothered 
against  his  shaggy  coat.  Ugh!  I  can 
smell  that  bear  yet.  We  fought  like 
devils,  but  I  was  a  pigmy  beside 
the  wounded  beast.  While  he  broke 
three  of  my  ribs  with  one  arm — 
for  arms  they  were,  and  hands  with 
cruel  nails — he  tore  me  down  the 
back  with  the  other.  I  can  hear  the 
ripping  clothes  and  the  tearing  flesh. 
Some  feeling  must  have  been  born  in 
Piet,  for  when  he  saw  the  bear  was 
killing  me  he  ran  back  and  shot  him, 
then  he  went  off  for  dear  life.  The 
grizzly's  hold  on  me  loosened  and 
we  slumped  down  together  on  the 
ground.  For  two  nights  and  two 
days  I  lay  there  scarcely  breathing, 
then  a  prospector  found  me.  Look! 

He  tore  off  his  collar  and  bared  his 
legs.  In  the  back  of  his  neck  were 
holes  an  inch  deep  where  the  terrible 
claws  had  torn  out  the  flesh  and  his 
legs — I  wish  I  had  never  seen  them — 
the  calves  had  been  ripped  clean  off 
and  the  cords  had  healed  in  seared 
ridges  along  the  bones.  It  was  a 
horrible  sight.  "Jones!"  I  begged 
with  a  dry  sob,  "Why  don't  you  let 
the  people  know  at  X?  They  might 
not  be  so  heartless."    "It  would  foil 
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my  purpose,"  he  returned,  the  grim 
look  tightening  the  line  of  his  mouth. 
Piet  I  shall  spare,  but  the  other  three 
blasted  cowards  /  drop  on  sight." 

This,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  it 
all.  What  was  the  shovel  for?  To 
dig-  a  grave  for  a  dead  Mexican? 
I  imagined  so. 

It  came  out  as  it  had  to  come. 
Jones  came  to  me  late  one  night  with 
blood  on  his  hands.  He  had  finished 
with  the  shovel  and  had  thrown  it 
away.  He  must  hide  for  a  few  days, 
and  I  hid  him  as  I  was  bound  to  do. 

Yet  I  could  not  shake  responsi- 
bility. There  was  blood  on  his  soul. 
Was  there  blood  on  mine,  too?  Was 
my  religion  of  non-interference  justi- 
fied? I  felt  I  could  not  have  stopped 
him,  and  yet  the  knowledge  that  he, 
the  man  I  had  promised  to  befriend, 


must  wander  forth  a  fugitive,  and 
fearing  the  face  of  man,  tortured  me. 
If  he  could  have  forgiven,  his  would 
have  been  a  useful  and  even  a  happy 
life.  He  was  a  man  of  good  parts, 
but  he  had  chosen  the  darker  road. 
I  sent  him  off  with  a  pack  horse  and 
supplies,  and  for  three  years  he  wan- 
dered alone,  hiding  in  the  jagged 
places  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  At 
times  his  phantom  face  would  appear 
before  me  while  he  asked,  44 Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  And  the  echo 
from  my  lips  would  come:  "Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper?"  I  could  not 
get  rid  of  the  haunting  question,  and 
so,  one  morning  when  I  read  that 
Jones  had  given  himself  Up  voluntar- 
ily to  the  police,  I  felt  only  relief. 
He  was  a  man  of  good  parts,  and 
would  make  what  atonement  he  could . 


THE  DWELLERS  OF  DARKNESS 

Wm.  McMullen 


DEEP  down  in  the  depths  of  Cold 
Mother  Earth  there  live  many 
odd  and  wondrous  creatures. 
Let  me  tell  you  the  story  of  perhaps 
one  of  the  strangest  and  most  in- 
teresting of  all  these  tiny  animals. 

Far  away  over  the  broken  and 
irregular  ridges  of  the  distant  low- 
lying  hills  shone  the  blood-red  radi- 
ance of  a  new  day.  The  dull  grey  of 
the  vanishing  darkness  lifting  with 
almost  perceptible  speed  disclosed  a 
small  shallow  stream,  gurgling  and 
rippling  over  its  muddy  bed;  it  wan- 
dered across  the  low  flat  country  like 
a  silver  gleam  of  flashing  brightness. 
As  yet  no  sound  broke  the  eerie  still- 
ness of  the  youthful  day. 

Suddenly  a  tiny  pink  snout  peeped 
cautiously  out  from  the  mouth  of  a 
small  hole  close  to  the  water's  edge. 
In  the  flash  of  an  eyelash  it  dis- 
appeared to  pop  out  an  instant  later 
from  another  hole,  satisfied  apparent- 
ly that  no  danger  threatened.  A  tiny 
drab-colored  body  appeared  outside 
the  opening  upon  the  little  mound. 
It  nosed  its  way  carefully  along  a 
faintly-worn  path  and  slipped  silently 
into  one  of  the  countless  holes  that 
dotted  the  river  bank. 


Follow  ''Yellow  Tail,"  for  by  such  a 
name  was  he  known  among  the  mole 
folk.  While  most  of  his  fellows  wore 
dark  grey-colored  tails,  this  little  chap 
boasted  of  a  bright  yellow  appendage 
that  he  carried  with  great  pride — 
down  the  sloping  runway  he  scuttled 
finding  his  way  in  the  inky  darkness, 
with  unerring  decision.  A  few  feet 
below  the  surface  he  entered  abruptly 
into  a  dome  shaped  chamber  of  un- 
certain size. 

Yellow  Tail's  appearance  was  the 
signal  for  a  sudden  mad  scampering 
of  excited  moles  up  the  branching 
passage  ways.  Run  first  and  enquire 
afterwards,  is  the  mole's  slogan.  En- 
emies were  many  and  some  even 
searched  their  very  homes,  for  a  juicy 
dinner. 

Across  the  width  of  the  chamber 
close  to  the  top  was  a  softly  cushioned 
shelf.  Upon  this  Yellow  Tail  crawled 
and  after  sundry  little  squeaks  and 
growls  a  great  silence  settled  down  in 
the  darkness  of  the  home.  Quietly, 
cautious  little  pink  noses  peeped  out 
from  their  places  of  safety  and  gain- 
ing courage  slipped  across  the  soft, 
damp  floor  and  crowded  down  beside 
their  brother  on  the  downy  shelf. 
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None  have  yet  succeeded  in  find- 
ing out  just  how  these  marvelous  little 
creatures  distinguish  light  from  dark- 
ness. 

Time  passed,  it  may  have  been  few 
and  may  have  been  many  days.  In 
good  time  Yellow  Tail  awoke,  tum- 
bled from  his  bed  and  made  his  way 
to  the  upper  world,  pausing  at  a 
likely  looking  place  in  the  passage 
way.  In  went  his  sharp  little  nose, 
both  powerful  front  feet  followed  in 
quick  succession  close  to  the  head 
and  in  about  ten  seconds  the  reward 
was  a  fat,  juicy  grub  that  slipped 
with  a  satisfying  gulp  down  the 
eager  throat  of  the  hungry  mole. 

Many  other  little  fellows  all  on 
the  same  errand,  passed  Yellow  Tail, 
right  along  the  surface  he  worked, 
now  digging  deep  in  quest  of  the  wily 
grub,  now  rooting  closer  to  the  sur- 
face after  the  scurrying  cricket.  His 
search  brought  him  into  the  hard 
mud  of  an  old  washed-out  runway 
which  suddenly  let  him  out  into  the 
blinding  sunlight  of  the  upper  reg- 
ions. With  a  frightened  little  screech 
of  dismay  he  plunged  headlong  into 
the  small  stream,  down,  down  he 
went,swimming  with  astonishing  ease. 
A  great  fat  water-beetle  too  slow  in 
making  for  safety  disappeared  clumsi- 
ly down  the  ever-ready  mouth.  A 
plump  well  favored  skater  bug  barely 
missed  the  same  fate.  Turning  at 
a  tangent  he  crossed  the  current  and 
disappeared  in  the  well  concealed 
underwater  entrance  of  a  friendly 
subterranean  home. 

It  was  a  strange  place  to  Yellow 
Tail  and  he  never  remembered  hav- 
ing seen  it  before  but  then  a  little 
mole  was  forever  finding  something 
new  and  different  in  his  many  pere- 
grinations. 

To  his  great  surprise  he  found  a 
tremendous  gathering  of  his  brethern, 
the  Dwellers  of  Darkness. 

Here  in  a  large  open  space  of  im- 
posing size,  many  feet  under  the  sur- 
face, ceilings  richly  fringed  with  the 
colorless  root-fibres  of  the  damp 
river-grass,  surged  and  eddied,  push- 
ed and  shoved  a  vast  number  of  his 
little  grey  brothers.  Away  towards 
the  end  of  the  room  on  a  slight  eleva- 
tion stood  a  little  group  of  the  ruling 
fathers,  their  scarred  and  worn-look- 


ing coats,standing  out  in  marked  con- 
trast against  the  bright  glossy  fur 
of  the  younger  people.  Excitement 
crackled  and  zipped  through  the  air, 
the  very  walls  breathed  it.  Yellow 
Tail  caught  by  the  contagion  of-it 
jostled  and  nosed  his  way  through 
the  tightly  packed  mass  of  tiny  slip- 
pery bodies — to  the  front  of  the  small 
mound.  The  little  group  above  him 
were  in  earnest  consultation,  slowly 
one  with  dignity  and  deliberation 
detached  himself  from  the  little  group 
and  advanced  a  few  steps.  His  som- 
ber grey  coat  looked  thin  and  worn, 
the  long  leathery  tail  lacked  the  color 
and  luster  of  youth  and  trailed  be- 
hind him  like  a  dead  thing. 

-"Children!"  Silence  swept  the 
great  gathering,  the  gentle  swish  and 
rub  of  one  smooth  soft  body  against 
the  other  slowly  subsided  and  died 
away,  the  tap,  tap  of  countless  tiny 
webbed  feet  ceased  in  audiable  waves 
of  sound.  Gradually  a  silence  as  of 
the  dead  crept  over  this  wonderful 
gathering  of  the  folk.  Yellow  Tail, 
like  the  others,  listened  with  bated 
breath.  "Children!"  The  faint  quer- 
ulous voice  again  sighed  through 
space  to  the  invisible  ears  of  the  listen- 
ing moles,  "We  have  been  brought 
together  by  the  sign  of  the  great  Bleat, 
you  all  know  him.  Of  late  we  have 
missed  many  of  our  people;  they 
answer  not  to  our  calls.  Empty 
homes,  silent  and  broken  alone  re- 
main of  many  of  our  once  happy  peo- 
ple. Our  people  live  in  terror  and 
often  perish  by  the  paw  of  this  fierce 
foe.  We,  your  Fathers,  have  con- 
sidered long  and  carefully. 

We  could  search  for  new  homes, 
but  many  of  us  would  perish  in  the 
way.  We  could  wait  hoping  our 
enemy  would  move  to  some  other 
place — our  hopes  are  vain.  News  has 
come  that  across  the  water  our  bro- 
ther "Grey  Nose"  and  his  family  have 
fallen  prey  to  this  terrible  monster." 
Yellow  Tail  gasped,  his  queer  tail 
thumped  and  swished  against  the  legs 
of  his  neighbors.  Well  might  be 
start,  for  "Grey  Nose"  was  actually 
his  own  father  and  now  of  all  the 
happy  little  family  he  alone  remained. 
The  old  chief's  trembling  voice  stum- 
bled on,  "We  have  at  last  thought  of 
a  plan:   Your  fathers  will  call  for 
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one  brave-hearted  brother  to  search 
out  our  enemy  and  entice  him  1o  this 
place,  and  while  he  is  inside  our  chil- 
dren shall  quickly  fill  in  and  pack 
tight  all  the  outlets,  while  our  brave 
brother  digs  out  and  escapes.  I  call 
for  a  brave  son;  his  heart  must  be 
bold,  his  paws  strong,  for  never  be- 
fore has  one  of  our  people  dared  do 
what  we  expect  of  him."  The  weary 
old  voice  cracked  and  died  away, 
instantly  the  rub  of  body  on  body 
commenced,  the  swish  of  naked  tails 
and  patter  of  webbed  feet  droned  in 
the  pitch  darkness.  With  a  quick 
little  scramble  Yellow  Tail  stood  be- 
side the  old  chief. 

The  muttering  grew  to  a  dull  roar, 
the  roar  to  countless  different  tones 
as  hundreds  of  damp  pink  snouts 
reached  up  into  the  air,  sniffing  and 
snarling  in  a  vain  effort  to  catch  a 
glimpse  with  their  almost  sightless 
eyes,  of  the  hero.  Proudly  Yellow 
Tail  was  drawn  into  the  centre  of 
the  elders  and  carefully  coached,  and 
the  coming  night  was  chosen  for  the 
great  deed. 

That  day  Yellow  Tail  slept  in  the 
home  of  the  frail  old  Father.  At 
dusk  final  preparations  were  made 
and  the  brave  little  mole,  his  game 
heart  pounding  against  his  ribs,  slip- 
ped up  the  steep  narrow  passage  and 
emerged  into  the  grey  light  of  a  dying 
day.  Directly  he  "was  a  few  feet 
away  from  the  entrance,  however, 
his  heart  almost  failed  him,  and  he 
would  have  given  anything  to  be 
back  safe  in  the  shelter  of  the  home. 
Summoning  his  courage,  he  slowly 
advanced  to  his  duty.  Crawling  under 
dead-falls  of  rank  marsh-willows  he 
reached  a  small  clearing  close  to  the 
muddy  water  of  the  stream.  Here 
in  the  friendly  shelter  of  a  great 
fallen  oak  leaf  he  lay  waiting  for,  he 
knew  not  what. 

Grubs,  beetles,  crickets,  all  passed 
on  their  way  unmolested,  every  little 
movement  of  the  innumerable  small 
life  about,  caused  the  scared  mole 
to  crouch  lower  and  lower  on  his 
belly.  Barely  could  he  keep  from 
bolting  for  home  and  safety.  He 
had  not  long  to  wait,  however.  A 
slim  yellowish  white  body,  dimly  dis- 
cernible in  the  waning  light,  slipped 


through  the  tangled  mass  of  swamp 
grass  and  peered  here  and  there  in 
eager  anticipation.  This  had  been 
a  successful  hunting  ground  for  many 
nights  but  strange  to  say  no  possible 
victims  seemed  about.  Usually  he 
could  pounce  upon  one  or  two  just 
at  this  spot.  Suddenly  the  unblink- 
ing eyes  caught  the  quick  movement 
of  a  leaf  on  the  ground.  And  with  a 
sudden  terrible  bound  the  white  mon- 
ster leaped  towards  the  shrinking 
form  of  the  terror-stricken  mole. 
Yellow  Tail  barely  escaped  by  tum- 
bling awkwardly  behind  a  rotten 
stump.  Up  he  scrambled  and  darted 
for  safety.  To  his  terror  he  found 
he  had  wandered  too  far  away  from 
the  hole.  With  panic-stricken  heart 
he  sought  for  a  place  to  dig,  in  vain, 
in  his  excitement  he  stumbled  and 
bumped  into  branches  and  twigs. 
The  weasel  puzzled  by  these  tactics 
for  a  moment  circled  around  and 
around  darting  from  point  to  point. 
On,  the  slow  moving  little  fellow 
crawled  with  disheartening  slowness, 
his  short  legs  paralyzed  with  fear,  his 
breath  coming  in  short  choked  gasps. 
Still  a  few  yards,  another  few  feet, 
inches,  and  with  a  little  squeak  of 
fright,  he  disappeared  down  the  in- 
viting mouth  of  the  great  hole  just 
as  the  sinister  white  shape  of  his  en- 
emy came  bounding  in  pursuit. 

Directly  the  carefully  concealed 
people  heard  the  commotion  in  the 
passageway  they  set  to  with  might 
and  main  and  quickly  blocked  the 
outlets. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  amongst 
the  moles  at  the  apparently  success- 
ful issue  of  their  well-planned  scheme. 
Meanwhile  what  of  Yellow  Tail? 
Having  reached  the  hollow  he  clam- 
bered upon  the  slope  and  awaitfed 
with  beating  heart  the  appearance  of 
his  foe.  In  the  pitch  darkness  he  was 
comparatively  safe.  Minutes  passed. 
He  could  hear  the  scuffling  and 
patting  of  the  working  moles  madly 
doing  their  part,  still  no  enemy.  Ab- 
solute silence  told  of  work  accom- 
plished. Cautiously  Yellow  Tail  peer 
ed  into  the  dimness  of  the  chamber. 
No  sound  broke  the  dead  silence. 
No  doubt  the  Bleat  was  hiding  in  the 
passage  waiting  for  the  mole  to  show 
himself. 
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With  a  quick  motion  Yellow  Tail's 
chisel-like  nose  dug  into  the  soft  black 
earth,  both  powerful  front  paws  fol- 
lowed with  wonderful  swiftness  and 
in  a  very  short  time  he  was  among 
the  waiting  people. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  of  the  little 
Dwellers  of  the  Darkness  because 
their  great  Arch  enemy  lay  buried 
under  many  feet  of  hard  packed 
earth.    Yellow  Tail  was  acclaimed 


by  the  hundreds  and  straightway 
was  elected  to  the  ranks  of  the  high- 
est in  the  land. 

Meanwhile  the  pursuing  weasel 
having  reached  the  entrance  of  the 
mole  home  had  turned  at  the  last 
minute  and  sulkily  made  off  in  the 
brush,  in  a  very  disgruntled  frame  of 
mind  in  search  of  new  and  more  pro- 
lific hunting  grounds. 


A  TERRAPIN  FARM 


The  proof  of  the  high  quality  of  the  fish, 
shellfish,  etc.,  in  North  Carolina,  is  the  es- 
tablishment at  Beaufort  of  a  marine  bio- 
logical laboratory  by  the  United  States,  and 
one  of  the  things  it  took  up  was  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  diamond-back  terrapin,  from  the 
egg  to  the  full  market  size.  Three  years 
ago  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  published  its 
first  circular  on  this  subject,  and  that  very 
year  Dr.  C.  L.  Duncan  started  his  terra- 
pin industry  on  a  great  scale,  beginning 
with  3,000  adult  breeders,  which  he  bought 
from  people  along  the  shore  line  of  Pamlico 
sound  and  estuaries  north  of  Beaufort.  Many 
people  searched  for  them,  and  it  has  taken 
two  years  to  get  the  desired  amount. 

This  year  2,000  more  breeders  were  add- 
ed, so  that  now  there  are  5,000  of  them. 
Of  their  progeny  there  are  now  16,000  in 
the  pens,  their  ages  ranging  from  1  year 
to  3,  and  next  year  the  first  sales  are  to  be 
made.  Some  of  these  terrapin  grow  faster 
than  others,  and  a  few  are  runts,  as  is  the 
case  with  animals.  The  hatch  this  season 
is  estimated  at  23,000,  and  one  of  the  sights 
is  the  view  of  50  acres  of  pens,  which  are 
in  a  concrete  enclosure.  |"  \ 

Beaufort  is  said  to  be  the  only  place  in 
the  United  States  which-  is  utilizing  the 
experiments  made  at  the  laboratory  here 
by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  Mr.  Charles 
L.  Hatsell,  who  has  for  20  years  been  the 
culturist  at  the  biological  laboratory,  by 
special  permission  gives  much  attention  to 
the  experiments  at  this  big  private  enter- 
prise. 

When  the  writer  was  a  boy  the  now  so 
greatly  prized,  rare  and  extremely  costly 
diamond-back  terrapin  could  be  bought  in 
Beaufort  for  25  cents  apiece.    Now  one  of 


these  terrapins,  six  inches  across  the  back, 
is  worth  $5,  and  one  with  an  inch  more  spread 
brings  a  dollar  more,  so  that  diamond-backs 
are  getting  in  a  class  with  diamonds.  For 
the  breeders  as  high  as  $3.25  each  was  paid 
by  the  company,  and  when  the  marketing 
begins  the  best  qualities  will  bring  $60  a 
dozen,  the  prices  ranging  as  low  as  $24, 
according  to  size. 

It  is  found  that  the  longevity  of  terrapin 
is  great,  perhaps  50  years,  for  there  are 
some  in  the  laboratory  pens  which  are  20 
years  old.  The  death  rate  among  them  after 
the  first  year  is  practically  nothing,  as  only 
three  out  of  4,500  in  the  pens  and  the  Winter- 
ing sheds  died  in  nine  months,  and  one  of 
these  was  accidentally  shot. 

The  diamond-back  is  the  most  expensive 
article  of  food  in  the  cpuntry,  and  epirures 
will  be  enthusiastic  when  they  know  what 
is  being  done  at  Beaufort,  says  the  writer  of 
the  article  in  the  Manufacturers'  Record, 
the  studies  through  the  years  showing  that 
man  can,  by  providing  heated  sheds  during 
the  cold  weather,  bring  about  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  terrapin  in  half  the  natural 
or  usual  time. 

In  a  state  of  nature  the  mother  deposits 
her  eggs  in  the  sand,  covers  them,  and  lets 
the  sun  hatch  them  in  65  days,  the  youngsters 
crawling  out  of  the  sand  and  going  into  the 
water  for  six  months,  taking  no  food  or  water 
during  that  period.  Here  they  are  kept  at 
about  Summer  temperature  in  their  specially 
built  houses,  with  glass  roofs  and  water- 
tight bins,  each  bin  accommodating  about 
100,  the  houses  being  heated  night  and  day 
and  sea  food  and  fresh  water  supplied,  these 
things  bringing  about  remarkable  and  con- 
stant growth. 


KING  OF  THE  BIG  SWAMP 


THE  month  of  March  had  arrived 
in  the  North  country  and  with 
it  a  hint  of  spring.  The  first 
of  the  month  saw  mild  breezes  from 
the  South.  r  The  old  guides  and  lum- 
bermen, and  many  of  the  guides  of 
summer  vacation  time  had  passed  the 
winter  in  the  lumber  camps.  All 
shook  their  heads  and  prophesied  an 
early  spring  with  heavy  freshets 
everywhere  and  this  meant  bustle' 
for  the  camps,  to  prepare  big  lumber 
drives  as  soon  as  the  streams  were 
fairly  clear  of  the  ice. 

Back  away  from  the  streams  the 
snow  disappeared  as  if  by  magic  and 
at  the  swamp  where  the  King  and  his 
followers  had  their  arrangement  of 
runways  or  yards,  all  winter  the  snow 
had  given  place  to  'miniature  lakes 
and  bog  holes  that  the  deer  avoided 
by  taking  to  the  higher  ground.  Here 
food  was  easier  to  reach  and  the  fir 
thicket  afforded  shelter  from  the 
night  winds;  and  the  deer  began  to 
scatter  until  they  were  distributed 
in  groups  of  from  two  to  three;  and 
here  and  there  a  single  individual, 
over  an  expanse  of  territory  probably 
ten  miles  long  by  some  six  or  seven  in 
width  between  two  quite  sizeable 


:  no 

rivers, — and  then  another*  ev£nt  hap- 
pened that  upset  all  'the*  weather 
prophet's  prognostications.  The  wind 
veered  'round  to  the  north  and  it 
snowed  and  snowed  and  snowed  some 
more  until  there  were  three  feet  on 
the  level, — then  a  frost  came  giving 
the  snow  just  crust  enough  for  a  deer 
to  walk  on  nicely,  but  should  he 
attempt  to  start  to  run  he  would 
go  through  to  his  belly.  This  crust 
on  the  snow  was  fine  in  a  way;  the 
deer  could  reach  the  tender  shoots 
and  branches  some  three  feet"  higher 
than  usual  and  they  greedily  took 
advantage  of  this  to  fill  themselves 
to  the  limit  as  the  long  winter  in  the 
yards  had  made  all  things  eatable 
mighty  scarce  before  the  spring  thaws 
had  set  them  free. 

At  night,  our  friend,  the  King, 
took  more  than  his  usual  precautions. 
Had  you  or  I  been  able  to  trace  his 
footsteps  we  would  have  found  that 
there  was  an  amazing  tangle  of  cross- 
ings and  recrossings  of  tracks  before 
finding  where  he  finally  slept.  And 
there  was  a  reason. .  His  antlers  with 
their  eight  points  of  defensive  strength 
were  gone  and  truth  to  tell  although 
one  could  not  call  him  cowardly  he 
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was  timid, — he  sure  was, — and  this 
leader  of  the  herd  found  the  most 
secluded  corners  possible  for  his  rest- 
ing place  at  night.  Yes,  he  had  re- 
doubled his  caution  as  his  confidence 
was  gone,  and  this  day's  fading  light 
saw  the  big  fellow  carefully  recon- 
noitering  as  he  wandered  back  and 
forth  gradually  approaching  his  rest- 
ing place  by  a  series  of  well  calculated 
lines  of  travel  that  any  night  mar- 
auder in  following  would  be  sure  to 
pass  the  windward  of  his  'bed'  giving 
his  delicate  sense  of  smell  a  chance 
to  warn  him  of  danger  in  time  to  get 
at  least  a  good  start  of  his  pursuers; 
and  then  after  he  was  comfortably 
settled  for  the  night  the  faint  breeze 
brought  the  scent  of  his  own  kind  to 
him.  He  looked  carefully  and  watch- 
ed two  does  pass  and  swinging  to 
leeward  of  him  they  lay  down  to  rest 
some  few  yards  to  one  side;  but  they 
had  come  almost  directly  in,  and  after 
shifting  nervously  about  for  a  few 
moments  the  big  buck  got  to  his  feet 
and  circled  to  windward  a  few  times 
and  then  came  down  to  leeward  of  the 
does  and  made  himself  a  second  'nest.' 
The  reason  l'or  this  was  obvious, — 
the  others  had  carelessly  given  away 
his  hiding  place  to  his  enemies  should 
any  chance  to  be  about,  so  he  had 
carefully  taken  another  precaution. 
The  does  did  not  move;  doubtless 
they  watched  him  with  a  languid 
interest  as  he  circled  outside  the 
shelter  of  the  fir  scrub  but  if  they  did 
they  gave  no  outward  evidence  of  it 
and  the  trio  in  the  thicket  passed  six 
or  seven  hours  in  silent  rest.  The 
brilliant  stars  of  the  Northern  night 
peering  down  on  them  from  above 
could  scarcely  distinguish  them  from 
the  surrounding  gloom.  The  stars 
began  to  fade  and  pale  and  then  it 
was  that  one  of  the  does  awoke  with 
a  snort  of  fright  to  a  sense  of  danger. 
With  a  bound  she  was  on  her  feet 
and  went  lunging  away  in  the  oppos- 
ite direction  to  that  she  had  taken  on 
entering  the  thicket. 

There  was  a  scarce  ten  feet  between 
the  first  and  the  second  deer  that  left 
that  thicket,  but  it  was  a  full  minute 
before  the  big  buck  emerged  from  the 
same  thicket,  and  he  was  not  running 
blind  as  the  does  had  done  that  pre- 
ceded him.    Following  in  the  other 


deer's  tracks,  he  proceeded  for  some 
one  or  two  hundred  yards  and  then 
with  a  mighty  bound  he  landed  some 
fifteen  feet  away  in  a  bunch  of  ever- 
greens, all  four  feet  struck  like  cushion- 
ed stilts  and  he  fairly  flew  another 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  and, — stood  stock 
still!  Silently  as  the  breaking  of  the 
winter's  morn,  three  gaunt  gray  sha- 
dows went  drifting  past,  then  two 
others,  then  four  well  bunched  to- 
gether, the  'lather'  dripping  from 
their  jaws,  as  with  tongues  lolling 
they  loped  along  in  the  wake  of  their 
swifter  comrades, — long  and  gaunt 
they  were  as  they  too  had  evidently 
spent  a  hard  winter  and  had  drifted 
down  from  the  North  in  search  of 
the  meat  they  must  have  to  satisfy 
the  gnawing  pains  in  their  vitals. 

Small  wonder  the  big  buck  trem- 
bled and  his  eyes  dilated  with  terror 
as  he  noted  the  silent  earnestness  of 
these  ferocious  hunters  of  the  North 
country.  With  his  antlers  in  good 
shape  and  a  bit  of  solid  earth  beneath 
his  feet  he  would  have  given  battle 
to  one,  possibly  two  of  them,  but  now 
he  was  as  useless  in  an  encounter  of 
this  kind  as  one  of  the  does  that  at 
times  he  had  gladly  defended. 

Now  he  stole  away  toward  the 
swamp  country  keeping  as  much  as 
possible  to  windward  of  the  chase; 
following  the  shadow  of  the  heavy 
timber  he  came  to  the  clearing  where 
he  had  seen  the  spike  buck  killed  the 
previous  fall, — the  big  fellow  stood 
and  listened  and  watched  carefully 
for  some  five  minutes,  then  proceeded 
directly  across.  The  stars  had  dis- 
appeared, but  the  moon  still  hung 
low  down  in  the  West  giving  a  yellow 
light  to  the  snowy  landscape  that 
was  good  to  see;  but  our  friend  had 
no  eye  for  such  things  just  now, — a 
vague  uneasiness  caused  him  to  glance 
backward  and  his  heart  nearly  stop- 
ped beating  as  he  saw  the  rapidly 
approaching  forms  of  three  great 
wolves.  Caution  was  useless  now 
and  away  went  the  buck  with  the 
speed  of  a  meteor,  and  behind  him 
came  the  silent  hunters.  Right  here 
the  deer  had  wonderful  good  for- 
fune, — the  snow  crust  held!  By  some 
freak  of  the  weather  this  portion  of 
the  spring  snow  had  a  really  solid 
crust  and  the  deer  as  if  realizing  this 
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as  his  great  opportunity  extended 
every  sinew  to  make  top  speed. 
Away  to  the  right  an  eager  whine 
caught  his  ear  and  glancing  in  that 
direction  he  saw  two  other  wolves 
running  parallel  with  his  course;  they 
are  trying  to  head  him  off  and  now 
he  realized  that  if  he  were  to  escape 
there  was  but  one  chance  and  that 
was  the  river  and  he  was  running 
directly  for  a  bit  of  gully  that  led 
down  to  the  water, — then  not  fifty 
yards  away  another  gray  hunter 
emerged  from  the  shadows.  No 
chance  for  the  gully  now  but  straight 
for  the  river  he  went,  and  then, — 
the  crust  gave  way!  Down  he  went 
but  got  up  and  floundered  on.  The 
foremost  wolf,  a  great  fellow,  gave 
an  exultant  yelp  and  from  the  gully 
and  away  to  the  right  came  answer- 
ing yelps;  the  wolves  had  made  no 
sound  up  to  this  time  but  they  were 
so  sure  of  their  prey  now  that  they 
could  not  restrain  themselves;  but 
at  the  last  minute  Dame  Fortune  or 
whoever,  or  whatever  it  is  that  is 
the  mascot  of  all  the  deer  family, 
came  to  his  rescue  and  from  snow 
that  came  to  his  belly  it  decreased 
in  depth  at  every  bound  until  it  was 
scarce  a  foot  deep  and  although  the 
crust  broke  at  every  leap  he  could 
still  make  speed  without  danger  of 


foundering;  and  well  for  him  that 
it  was  so, — the  wolf  in  the  lead  was 
running  within  ten  feet  of  him  now 
and  although  he  was  so  close,  he 
could  not  get  set  to  spring. — Once  he 
tried  and  fell  awkwardly,  and  before 
he  could  regain  his  equilibrium  the 
big  deer  shot  out  into  the  air  off  the 
edge  of  the  bluff  and  fell  into  the  water 
twenty  feet  below. 

The  wolves  lined  up  on  the  bank, 
walked  restlessly  back  and  forth  and 
gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  snarling 
at  their  dinner  that,  after  many  at- 
tempts dragged  himself  out  on  the 
ice,  and  leaping  from  one  solid  piece 
to  another  finally  disappeared  on  the 
timber  on  the  opposite  shore.  The 
crunching  and  creaking  of  loose  ice 
in  the  stream  forbade  their  taking 
part  further  in  this  chase.  Suddenly 
the  leader  went  rigid, — all  attention, 
— and  as  the  others  listened,  faint  and 
far  away  came  the  howl  of  a  wolf 
summoning  the  pack  to  the  feast; 
and  they  left  the  river  and  went 
swiftly  in  the  direction  of  the  sum- 
mons. 

Across  the  stream  and  from  where, 
he  could  watch  his  back  track,  the 
buck  licked  from  his  spring  coat  the 
icy  water  of  the  river  and  waited 
for  daylight, — and  we  will  see  him 
again  this  season  I  feel  sure. 


RICE  LAKE— K  A  WART  HA  LAKES 


H.  G.  Haddon 


THE  trout  had  ceased  rising,  and  for  the 
last  hour  it  had  been  useless  whipping 
,  the  water  with  a  fly  that  they  did  not 
want.  So  we  were  sitting  silently  in  the 
boat,  enjoying  the  golden  wonder  of  the 
summer  twilight,  and  listening  to  the  eager 
song  of  the  creek  as  it  emptied  into  the  lake. 

Everything  seemed  restful  after  the  fierce 
heat  of  the  day.  From  overhead  came  the 
incessant  eheep,  cheep  of  mosquito  hawks 
as  they  hunted  on  tireless  wings;  king  birds 
twittered  among  the  cottonwoods,  and  perch- 
ed on  the  top  of  a  tamarack  a  robin  sang 
his  vesper  song.  Occasionally  a  big  fish 
jumped,  leaping  right  out  of  the  water  as 
some  venturesome  moth  fluttered  too  near, 
the  surface.  Then  suddenly  my  Beautiful 
Companion  gave  a  little  squeak  of  surprise: 
"Oh  look!"  she  said,  "look!"  At  the  sound 
of  her  voice  the  otter  dived  instantly,  but 
so  silently  and  noiselessly  that  he  made  no 
splash  or  ripple  to  give  any  hint  as  to  his 
direction. 

"Otter,"  I  said,  "not  often  we  see  them  as  * 
close  to  the  settlement  as  tftis." 

My  Beautiful  Companion  is  still  all  eager 
questions  Well,  it  is  no  use  fishing  any 
longer,  for  the  trout  are  not  in  a  rising  mood 
to-night,  and  we  have  caught  enougm  any- 
way, So  lie  back  among  your  cushions, 
little  lady,  and  trail  your  slim  white  fingers 
in  the  water,  and  as  I  row  you  home  I  will 
tell  you  part  of  the  story  of  the  fisherman 
whose  sport  we  have  just  disturbed. 


From  the  time,  about  a  year  and  a  half 
before,  when  an  Indian  trapper  had  cleaned 
up  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  traded  their 
silky  skins  for  flour  and  tea,  the  big  dog  otter 
had  lived  a  more  or  less  nomadic  existence. 
He  had  spent  the  spring  and  summer  in 
wandering  round  the  waters  at  the  head  of 
Martin  Creek,  living  in  solitude,  and  fishing 
and  growing  fat  among  a  multitude  of  well 
stocked  waters.  When  fall  began  to  give 
its  hint  of  coming  winter  he  moved  his  stamp- 
ing grounds,  travelling  over  to  Baker  Creek, 
and  living  awhile  among  the  beaver  there. 

Here  dead  and  gone  beavers  in  the  forgotten 
generations  had  made  a  dam  to  deepen  the 
water  in  the  creek;  and  year  after  year  their 
sons  and  daughters  had  carried  on  the  work, 
and  after  countless  years  had  formed  a  little 
mountain  lake. 

There  are  many  of  these  little  valley  girted 
lakes  among  the  mountains,  scattered  all 
the  way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  they  are  all  the  same  in  their  suggestion 
of  aloofness  and  perfect  peace,  and  yet  all 
different  in  their  widely  varying  beauties. 

At  first  the  dog  otter  was  entirely  welcome; 
he  spent  his  time  in  fishing  and  pursued  his 
business  unmolested  by  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  the  lake. 

Then,  one  morning  as  he  was  'swimming 
silently  along  in  the  shallow  water  close  to 
the  shore,  the  otter  was  savagely  attacked 
by  a  female  beaver.  She  came  straight  for 
him,  her  eyes  blazing  red  in  the  hell-hot  fury 
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of  her  hate,  her  mouth  open,  and  showing 
the  long  yellow  teeth  that  she  was  eager  to 
plunge  into  his  body. 

Just  what  had  ruffled  her  serenity  and 
caused  the  trouble  I  cannot  tell  you.  She 
may  have  had  some  ancient  grievance  against 
some  other  member  of  the  otter's  tribe — but 
I  doubt  if  she  would  have  remembered  it. 
More  probably,  being  a  female,  she  did  not 
have  any  reason  at  all  except  that  she  was 
feeling  cranky,  and  was  looking  for  trouble. 

After  all,  we  can  find  similar  cases  in  our 
own  womenkind! 

Both  combatants  instantly  dived,  among 
a  smother  of  spray,  already  tinged  with  red, 
both  locked  in  a  grip,  which  if  not  deadly 
was  at  least  ferocious. 

For  a  few  minutes  they  slashed  and  bit 
at  each  other  without  doing  any  serious 
damage,  and  then  the  otter  broke  away  and 
dived,  as  if  he  had  had  enough  of  it.  The 
beaver  swam  round  and  round  triumphantly 
in  a  small  circle,  apparently  puffed  up  with 
her  victory.  So  much  for  otters  that  dared 
to  invade  the  sanctuary  of  her  pond! 

And  then  suddenly  the  dog  otter  rose  up 
underneath  her,  almost  liftrhg  her  out  of  the 
water  with  the  force  of  his  impact.  She 
was  caught  hopelessly  off  her  guard,  and 
the  otter's  sharp  teeth  met  in  the  deadly 
grip  on  her  throat. 

The  water  was  stained  red  in  earnest  now, 
and  in  vain  the  beaver  fought  and  tore  and 
thrashed  and  dived  in  a  fruitless  endeavour 
to  save  her  life.  The  dog  otter  occasionally 
managed  to  get  his  nose  clear  of  the  smother 
of  spray  and  water,  and  this  was  enough  to 
enable  him  to  freshen  the  air  in  his  lungs. 

For  the  rest,  with  closed  eyes  and  tightly 
clamped  jaws,  he  hung  on  grimly  to  the 
beaver's  throat,  feeling  her  struggles  grow 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally  subside 
altogether.  When  he  was  sure  that  she  was 
dead  the  otter  relaxed  his  grip,  and  bit  and 
shook  and  tore  the  floating  body  of  his  an- 
tagonist, his  very  whiskers  seeming  to  bristle 
with  his  rage  and  anger. 

Had  another  beaver  appeared  then,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  otter  would  have  tackled 
it,  and  would  most  probably  have  killed  it; 
but  he  was  not  molested  again  and  pres- 
ently, having  licked  sundry  bites  and  scratch- 
es that  he  had  received,  and  having  got  his 
coat  all  sleek  and  neat  again,  his  temper 
began  to  cool  down. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  dim  long  ago, 
otters  were  entirely  flesh  eating  animals, 
and  in  those  days  they  had  a  disposition  and 
a  reputation  about  sixteen  and  a  half  times 


worse  than  a  weasel's,  which  is  bad  enough, 
as  you  know.  But  the  otter  saw  the  error 
of  his  ways,  and  forsook  the  land,  and  with 
it  the  lust  of  the  blood  trail,  and  took  to  the 
water,  changing  his  diet  from  flesh  to  fish. 
And  so  he  grew  webs  between  his  toes,  and 
became  entirely  aquatic,  and,  by  reason  of  his 
fish  diet,  perfectly  harmless  and  peace  loving. 

You  can  see  just  the  same  transformation 
in  other  cases.  If  you  do  not  believe  me, 
contrast  the  peaceable  fish  hawk  (who  is 
entirely  an  angler)  with  some  of  his  blood- 
thirsty cousins;  or  again,  if  you  are  still  un- 
convinced, take  the  case  of  our  own  plains 
Indians.  - 

They  were  large  meat  eaters,  with  the 
uncounted  buffalo  to  draw  upon — and  all 
through  their  history  you  will  be  struck  by 
their  cruelty,  and  impressed  by  the  number 
of  their  wars.  Then  compare  them  with 
the  Northern  woods  Indians,  who  are  largely 
fish  eaters,  and  who  are  some  of  the  most 
inoffensive  of  peoples — and  you  will  see 
evidence  of  the  refining  influence  of  a  fish 
diet.  The  pity  is  that  nore  of  the  wild 
animals  do  not  turn  fishermen.  All  of  this, 
however,  is  by  the  way. 

Despite  his  size,  the  big  dog  otter  was  first 
and  foremost  a  peace  loving  animal,  and  not 
wishing  to  have  another  clash  with  some  of 
the  other  beavers,  he  soon  started  off  on  his 
travels  again. 

Just  everywhere  that  he  visited  I  cannot 
tell  you,  because  otters  are  great  wanderers. 
Sometimes  they  will  travel  miles  to  visit 
some  small  lake  or  stream,  and  after  an 
almost  casual  glance  they  will  leave  it,  and 
wander  off  somewhere  else;  or  again,  if  un- 
distributed they  may  remain  for  months. 
But  the  dog  otter  was  looking  for  something 
these  days,  though  even  he  himself  did  not 
seem  to  know  the  cause  of  his  restlessness. 

However,  he  came  to  Spider  Creek,  and 
descended  it  until  he  came  to  the  big  falls. 
Below  these  the  water  widened  out  into  a 
series  of  long  pools,  already  beginning  to  be 
frost  bound  with  the  coming  of  winter.  Here 
he  fished  awhile,  becoming  a  very  nightmare 
of  terror  to  the  small  brook  trout  and  char 
that  abounded  in  the  pools,  following  them 
as  relentlessly  as  their  own  shadow,  and 
finding  their  juicy  flesh  vastly  to  his  liking. 

There  are  three  things  that  all  otters  de- 
sire, and  these  are  running  water,  good  fish- 
ing, and  solitude;  and  here  below  the  falls 
the  dog  otter  found  them  all.  Water  there 
was  in  abundance,  ice  cold  and  deep  and 
clear,  and  every  pool  had  its  quota  of  fish, 
big  and  small,  swift  as  a  ray  of  light,  game 
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to  the  last  gasp,  fish  that  twisted  and  turned 
and  leapt  and  dodged  in  a  vain  effort  to 
escape  this  new  enemy  that  had  come  to  take 
toll  of  their  number. 

Only  an  occasional  fisherman  came  so  far 
up  the  creek,  and  he,  poor  prejudiced  fool 
was  entirely  concerned  with  pools  and  riffles 
and  trout,  and  the  flies  that  they  wanted, 
and  had  no  eyes  at  all  for  anything  else. 

And  in  any  case,  I  doubt  if  he  would  have 
known  what  animal  had  left  the  occasional 
fish  head  and  bones  that  he  might  have  found 
among  the  boulders  near  the  big  pool;  indeed 
if  you  had  pointed  them  out  to  him  he  most 
probably  would  have  suggested  mink,  and 
would  have  been  very  surprised  to  hear  that 
there  were  any  otters  on  the  creek  at  all. 

And  so  the  dog  otter  lived  his  own  life, 
with  a  long  stretch  of  water  over  which  he 
exercised  undisputed  sovereignty,  and  where 
there  was  no  one  to  pry  into  his  private 
affairs.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  otters 
really  demand;  and  so  peaceful  and  self 
effacing  are  they  that  they  often  live  con- 
tentedly on  some  stretch  of  water  where  their 
very  presence  is  unknown  and  unguessed  at. 

There  was  one  thing  more  that  the  dog 
otter  desired,  though,  and  one  morning  just 
before  the  snow  came  he  started  off  up  the 
creek  in  search  of  it,  swimming  wherever 
he  was  able  to,  and  where  that  mode'of  travel 
was  impracticable,  taking  to  the  land,  and 
covering  the  ground  with  long  plunging  leaps, 
half  sliding  and  half  throwing  himself  forward. 

He  was  away  just  three  days.  Where  he 
found  her,  or  how  he  knew  of  her  presence 
wherever  she  was,  only  the  dog  otter  and  the 
gods  of  the  Wild  could  tell  you,  but  certain 
it  is  that  on  the  fourth  day  he  returned  with 
a  slim  female  otter. 

Here  in  the  pools  below  the  falls  the  two 
spent  the  winter.  Some  of  the  pools  froze 
over,  some  few  remained  open,  but  in  all  of 
them  the  otters  found  good  fishing,  and  kept 
sleek  and  fat,  even  in  March,  when  other 
animals  grew  lean  and  short  tempered  from 
miles  of  hopeless,  barren  hunting. 

With  the  coming  of  spring  the  female  otter 
grew  restless,  covering  much  territory  as  if 
in  search  of  something.  Then  one  day,  lower 
down  the  creek  she  came  on  the  object  of  her 
desires. 

The  den  had  been  used  by  otters  before, 
though  not  recently,  and  so  she  was  saved 
the  labour  of  building  a  house  for  her  young; 
but  repairs  were  needed,  and  these  she  pro- 
ceeded to  make,  as  well  as  carrying  in  soft 
grass  to  build  her  nest  with.  These  days 
the  big  dog  was  not  much  in  evidence.  His 


help  was  not  wanted,  and  I  doubt  if  he  would 
have  known  what  to  do  in  any  case.  So  he 
spent  his  time  in  fishing,  or  lying  sleepily 
on  some  half  submerged  log,  and  warming 
himself  in  the  pleasant  rays  of  the  spring 
sunshine.  But  he  was  always  fairly  close 
at  hand  should  his  mate  need  his  assistance, 
and  he  would  seek  her  out  at  odd  intervals 
for  no  reason  at  all,  except  that  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  her  companionship.  The  den  had 
been  well  chosen,  and  you  could  have  passed 
it  by  a  hundred  times  without  having  even 
guessed  of  its  existence,  for  the  entrance  was 
well  under  the  water,  and  the  den  itself  was 
high  and  dry  under  the  roots  of  a  big  cedar 
that  grew  close  to  the  creek  side.  Then  one 
day  when  the  dog  otter  came  on  one  of  his 
periodical  visits,  he  was  unable  to  find  his 
mate  anywhere.  She  was  not  in  any  of  the 
pools  fishing,  nor  were  there  any  recent  signs 
to  show  where  she  had  been.  The  male 
suddenly  felt  very  lonely,  and  swam  round 
the  pool  she  usually  haunted  several  times. 
As  a  last  resort  he  dived,  and  came  up  at 
the  mouth  of  the  den.  Instantly  his  keen 
nose  told  him  that  his  mate  was  inside — 
but  there  was  something  else.  For  a  minute 
or  so  he  stood  there,  his  nose  wrinkled,  trying 
to  understand  what  it  all  meant,  and  what 
was  making  the  puling,  whimpering  sound 
that  was  the  cause  of  his  doubt.  But  his 
mate  was  there,  and  so  apparently  everything 
was  all  right.  This  was  not  the  first  time 
in  his  experience  that  this  thing  had  happen- 
ed, but  the  dog  otter  never  seemed  fully  to 
understand  it. 

Undecided,  he  went  back  to  his  fishing 
again,  and  presently,  with  a  fish  between  his 
jaws  he  returned  to  the  den.  The  female 
seemed  to  expect  his  coming,  and  met  him 
in  the  tunnel  leading  to  the  nest.  She  took 
the  fish  from  him,  and  ate  it,  with  her  back 
humped  up  in  the  peculiarly  characteristic 
manner  that  all  otters  adopt  when  feeding. 

Then  she  and  her  mate  smelt  noses,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  her  own  way  she  was 
trying  to  tell  the  dog  otter  that  he  now  had 
domestic  affairs  to  take  up  his  time.  And 
as  the  weeks  passed  these  affairs  became 
more  pressing.  Back  in  the  nest  at  the  far 
end  of  the  den  were  two  little  otter  cubs. 
At  iirst  these  did  nothing  but  whimper  for 
their  mother,  and  needed  nothing  but  what 
she  could  give  them. 

But  they  grew  quickly  (as  all  wild  babies 
do)  and  as  they  increased  in  size  the  liquid 
food  that  they  were  receiving  ceased  to  satisfy 
them,  and  the  parent  otters  were  kept  busy 
supplying  them  with  fish;  for  it  was  too  early 
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yet  for  the  big  fish  to  ascend  the  creek  for 
spawning,  and  the  fish  that  were  in  the  pools 
were  of  no  great  size.  However,  with  two 
such  capable  fishermen  to  supply  their  wants 
the  young  otters  grew  rapidly,  though  as 
yet  they  had  not  left  the  den,  the  small  con- 
fines of  which  formed  the  whole  of  their 
known  world. 

Then  one  sunny  morning  the  mother  otter 
started  to  dig  at  the  roots  of  the  cedar,  and 
presently  she  had  completed  a  new  entrance 
to  the  den,  so  that  when  the  cubs  left  it  for 
the  first  time  they  would  do  so  by  dry  land, 
and  not  by  water.  For,  as  I  have  told  you, 
otters  were  not  always  aquatic  animals,  and 
their  young  do  not  take  to  the  water  natur- 
ally, but  have  to  be  taught. 

And  in  the  lazy  days  that  followed  the 
mother  otter  would  take  her  babies  (now 
grown  to  sturdy  striplings)  down  to  the 
shallow  water  at  the  edge  of  the  pool,  where 
the  bottom  was  soft  and  sandy,  and  where 
there  was  no  current  to  bother  them. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  rolling,  tumbling 
play  the  mother  would  enter  the  water,  with 
the  little  ones  clinging  to  her  back,  and  would 
slowly  swim  round  and  round,  as  if  to  give 
them  confidence— and  then  suddenly  she 
would  dive  from  under  them,  and  leave  the 
cubs  struggling  in  the  water.  At  first  they 
would  splash  and  scramble  their  way  to  shore 
as  quickly  as  they  could,  as  if  in  deadly  fear 
of  this  new  element,  but  after  a  few  lessons 
they  thoroughly  enjoyed  it,  and  began  to 
swim  fearlessly — with  the  mother  otter  always 
in  close  attendance  ready  to  give  them  her 
back  to  scramble  onto  should  they  grow 
tired  or  become  caught  in  the  current. 

As  they  grew,  so  they  learnt,  and  the  lessons 
that  a  wild  animal  has  to  learn  are  many  and 
varied,  and  these  little  otters  were  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  able  to  swim;  you 
must  swim  so  well  and  so  quickly  that  you 
can  twist  and  turn  quicker  than  the  little 
trout  you  are  following,  else  you  will  go 
hungry  many  times.  Again,  when  you  dive 
you  must  not  enter  the  water  with  a  splash 
that  will  frighten  every  fish  in  the  pool,  but 
hardly  make  a  ripple  to  show  where  you 
went  in. 


Also  there  are  two  ways  of  swimming,  and 
both  have  to  be  mastered — the  ordinary  sur- 
face swimming,  the  usiAl  mode  of  travelling, 
when  all  four  paws  are  used;  and  the  sub- 
merged swimming,  when  you  go  down  into 
the  depths  of  the  big  pools  and  twist  and 
glide  and  turn  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase, 
leaving  a  little  string  of  silver  bubbles  behind 
you  to  mark  the  course  of  your  pursuit. 
On  work  of  this  sort  only  the  front  paws  are 
used;  the  hind  feet  hang  out  behind  with  the 
heavy  tail,  and  help  to  act  as  the  rudder  that 
is  the  cause  of  those  marvellously  quick  and 
sinuous  turns  that  every  otter  has  to  be  able 
to  command. 

But  Jife  was  not  all  work,  for  the  early 
summer  sunshine  that  flooded  the  world  was 
too  gloriously  golden,  and  even  the  parent 
otters  seemed  to  feel  its  infectious  gaiety. 

Whea  rough  and  tumble  gambols,  and 
mock  fights,  terribly  ferocious,  and  utterly 
harmless,  and  even  that  age  old  game  of  tag, 
in  the  water  and  out  of  it,  ceased  to  charm 
them,  then  the  mother  otter  would  take  her 
cubs  further  up  the  creek,  where  the  water 
had  eaten  into  a  sandy  bank.  Here  it  was 
deliciously  slippery,  and  the  journey  to  the 
top  was  well  repaid  by  the  exhilarating  slide 
down,  and  into  the  water — and  then  twist 
and  turn  and  chase  each  other  back  to  shore 
again  in  sheer  exhuberance  of  strength,  and 
very  joy  of  living! 

There  are  fifteen  miles  of  water  between 
the  big  falls  and  the  lake — and  somewhere 
on  that  stretch  is  the  family  of  otters.  You 
may  be  lucky  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
them  on  one  of  your  fishing  trips  up  the  creek, 
but  you  must  go  very  silently  if  you  would 
see  them  either  at  work  or  play,  though  the 
reward  will  compensate  you  many  times  for 
your  hours  of  watching  and  waiting.  In  any 
case  the  signs  are  there  that  he  who  runs 
may  read,  and  if  you  have  eyes  to  see  you 
may  find  many  silent  records  of  the  good 
fishing  of  a  very  gentle  angler — a  brother 
fisherman  who  loves  the  silent  reaches  of 
running  water,  with  its  solitudes  and  beauty, 
just  as  much  as  you  do,  and  who  makes 
withal  a  very  much  better  job  of  his  fishing 
than  either  you  or  II 
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BEFORE  entering  upon  a  de- 
scription of  this  gun  trap  which, 
though  not  uncommon  in  this 
country  and  probably  quite  familiar 
to  many  who  study  the  contents  of 
this  publication,  may  yet  prove  of 
interest  to  those  less  versed  in  the 
hundred  and  one  odd  devices  for 
snaring  the  wary  runners  of  the 
woods,  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  good  faith  and  childlike  honesty 
of  the  unsophisticated  Canadian  In- 
dian. A  strange  mixing  of  subjects 
you  will  say.  Granted.  My  sole 
excuse  for  thus  connecting  the  two  is 
that  the  thought  of  one  at  once  re- 
called to  mind  the  other  and  each,  to 
me,  seemed  equally  interesting. 
Herein  I  write  not  of  the  Indian  race 
but  merely  of  a  couple  of  individual 
cases.  The  Indian  has  a  wide  repu- 
tation as  a  thief — "thieving  Indians" 
has  become  a  by  word  among  us — 
and  a  word  or  two  to  the  credit  of  the 
red  man  may  not  be  amiss.  The  old 
Gree  hunter  and  guide  who  set  for 
me  this  gun  trap  and  caught  for  me 
the  finest  timber  wolf  in  my  collection 
is  a  brother  to  the  chief  of  the  Nelson 
River  Swampy  Crees,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  tribes  inhabiting  the  west 
coast  of  Hudson  Bay.  He  comes  of 
forbears  who  all  earned  enviable 
reputations.  In  the  little  graveyard 
of  York  Factory  stands  a  marble  slab 
marking  the  last  resting  place  of  one 
William  Wasteesecoot  ,late  chief  of 
the  tribe  and  father  of  the  subject 
of  these  immediate  lines.  The  stone 
was  erected  by  officers  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  whom  he  had 
served  and  the  inscription  states  that 
"he  was  a  great  hunter  for  sixty 
years,  spoke  the  truth,  and  paid  his 
last  debt."  Who  among  us  could 
wish  a  finer  epitah?  The  son, 
William,  bears  his  father's  name,  and 
deserves  the  same  distinction. 

I  was  wintering  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nelson  when  one  day  there  came 
from  Split  Lake,  two  hundred  odd 
miles  inland,  an  exploring  party  with 
William  as  their  guide  and  hunter. 
They  put  up  at  our  shack.    From  the 


roof  of  an  abandoned  native  camp  I 
had  that  winter  removed  three  rusty 
spring  traps  to  supplement  my  limit- 
ed outfit.  The  trading  company 
would  not  sell  us  any  equipment  un- 
less we  turned  in  our  catch  to  them  at 
prevailing  Indian  prices.  Imagine 
my  great  astonishment  when  William 
inquired  if  we  had  seen  aught  of  three 
traps  on  the  roof  of  his  tribesman's 
dwelling,  the  same  tribeman  being 
one  William  Utchekat,  champion 
hunter  of  the  Nelson.  As  you  will 
probably  remark  William  is  a  com- 
mon name  among  the  Swampy  Crees. 
Wasteescoot  had  hung  these  three 
traps  there  five  years  ago,  when  he 
had  emigrated  to  the  Split  Lake  dis- 
trict. There  they  had  remained  un- 
touched by  the  natives,  many  of 
whom  were  poverty-stricken  and  in 
need  of  just  such  equipment,  through- 
out these  many  years.  The  Cree  had 
fully  expected  to  find  his  property 
just  as  he  had  left  it  even  though  he 
failed  to  return  for  twice  five  years. 
And  I,  a  so-called  Whiteman,  whose 
ethics  forbade  such  an  act,  had  lifted 
the  traps  as  legal  spoil. 

The  mention  of  Utchekat  recalls 
another  and  perhaps  more  forcible 
instance  in  which  the  deep-rooted 
honesty  of  the  Indian  puts  his  white 
"Master"  (?)  to  shame. 

Utchekat  had  been  engaged  as 
hunter  by  us.  In  the  fall  of  the  year 
we  were  living  on  board  of  a  schooner 
anchored  in  the  river  mouth  though 
on  shore  our  winter  shack  stood  ready 
for  occupancy  with  the  winter's  sup- 
ply of  provisions  within.  The  In- 
dian had  been  away  up  the  coast  to 
get  us  a  caribou  but  returned  empty- 
handed  and  arrived  at  the  shack  just 
as  a  three  days'  gale  broke  upon  us 
and  held  us  prisoners  on  the  vessel. 
It  was  impossible  for  us  to  land  and 
take  him  on  board  but  we  did  not 
worry  as  the  shack  was  open  and 
shelter  and  food  in  plenty  there  to 
which  the  old  hunter  was  quite 
welcome. 

On  the  fourth  day  we  got  ashore 
and  received  the  surprise  of  our  lives. 
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William  Utchekat  lay  in  a  wattle 
house  made  of  willows  inside  of  the 
edge  of  the  bush — half  starved.  There 
was  not  a  morsel  of  food  in  his  camp. 
He  at  once  demanded  that  he  be 
released  from  his  contract  as  hunter 
for  the  party.  "You  left  me  on 
shore  without  food  or  tobacco  and 
I  am  not  accustomed  to  such  treat- 
ment,* '  he  said. 

We  explained  that  it  had  been  im- 
possible for  us  to  take  him  off  or  send 
food  ashore.  But  we  never  dreamed 
of  him  as  being  in  want.  "There  is 
plenty  of  flour  and  bacon  in  the 
house.  The  door  is  open.  Why 
didn't  you  help  yourself?  Had  that 
been  your  house  and  we  in  your 
place  we  would  have  broken  in  if 
necessary  and  taken  your  food." 

William  looked  his  surprise,  then 
answered  slowly.  "I've  never  done  a 
thing  like  that  yet  and  I'm  too  old  to 
begin  now."  He  left  us  the  following 
morning. 

But  now  to  return  to  Wasteesecoot 
and  the  gun  trap.  For  several  nights 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Cree  at  our 
camp  we  had  found  the  tracks  of  a 
large  wolf  circling  our  shack.  There 
was  just  enough  snow  on  the  ground- 
it  was  late  Autumn — to  show  up  his 
footprints  and  their  size  assured  us 
that  the  beast  must  be  an  unusually 
large  timber  gray.  The  Indian  un- 
dertook to  get  him  for  me.  He  wanted 
to  use  my  Lefever  with  double  buck- 
shot loads  but  I  demurred  and  so  a 
Savage  .303  was  chosen  instead. 
The  shot  gun  is  more  reliable  but 
luck  was  with  us  and  the  rifle  turned 
the  trick.  One  hundred  yards  be- 
hind the  camp  was  a  small  stunted 
juniper.  Twenty  yards  from  it  he 
drove  a  small  crutch,  both  limbs 
downward,  into  the  ground.  This 
was  to  hold  the  bait.  On  both  sides 
of  this  leading  away  from  the  tree  he 
tossed  some  dry  branches,  thus  form- 
ing a  lead  or  approach  to  the  bait  in 
line  with  the  tree.  The  old  Indian 
took  great  care  to  disturb  as  little  as 
possible  the  surrounding  brush  and 
when  the  lead  was  finished  I  could 


scarcely  note  what  alterations  ha 
been  made  in  the  immediate  scene 
All  looked  as  natural  as  before.  To 
the  tree  trunk  three  feet  above  the 
ground  William  lashed  the  butt  of  the 
rifle  so  that  the  trigger  guard  just 
cleared  the  tree  on  the  side  facing 
the  bait.  The  barrel  was  supported 
by  a  forked  stick.  A  ptarmigan  was 
split  open  and  stuck  under  the 
■  crutch  on  the  side  farthest  from  the 
gun  and  a  light  line  attached  to  the 
bird  led  through  the  crutch  to  the 
end  of  a  stick  that,  lashed  crosswise 
to  the  tree  passed  through  the  guard 
and  bore  against  the  trip.  The 
slightest  pull  on  the  bait  exerted  a. 
leverage  on  the  stick  and  fired'  the 
rifle.  The  latter  was  finally  sighted 
to  fire  six  inches  above  the  bait,  two 
inches  being  allowed  for  an  "upkick". 
Then  William  slipped  a  shell  into  the 
chamber  and  the  trap  was  set  and 
ready. 

That  night  a  practical  joker  in  the 
party  routed  both  the  Indian  and 
me  from  our  warm  blankets  by  firing 
off  his  gun  outside  of  the  shack.  He 
probably  scared  our  victim  away  for 
we  found  tracks  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  trap  in  the  morning. 
The  next  night  William  carefully  set 
the  rifle  as  before  and  at  daylight 
we  found  a  huge  gray  timber  wolf 
lying  frozen  stiff  with  a  .303  slug 
through  his  spine  not  over  twenty 
yards  from  where  he  had  incautiously 
closed  his  jaws  on  the  tasty  ptarmi- 
gan. At  what  hour  he  was  shot  no 
one  knew  as  the  report  had  failed  to 
arouse  us. 

The  wolf  measured  eight  feet  two 
inches  from  the  tip  of  his  snout  to  the 
end  of  his  beautifully  furred  brush. 
A  bristling  mane  of  heavy  stiff  black 
and  white  hairs  stood  eipct  from  the 
back  of  his  head  to  half  way  down 
his  spine.  He  was  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  his  breed  that  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  see  trapped 
in  the  north  country.  Even  old 
Wasteesecoot  seemed  proud  of  the 
success  of  his  setting. 


THE  WINTER  CAMP 


P.  W.  Parkinson 


TO  loll  in  the  shade  in  the  long, 
lazy  afternoon;  to  whip  the 
turbulent  streams  for  trout;  to 
explore  the  unknown  reaches  of  some 
wilderness  stream,  with  one's  entire 
home  packed  in  the  canoe;  to  sleep 
in  the  open  with  the  cool,  summery 
breezes  playing  over  one  in  the  night 
—  yes,  the  summer  camp  has  its 
charms!  But,  for  my  own  part,  the 
winter  camp  is  the  place  to  rest,  to 
relax,  and  forget  the  nerve-racking 
cares  of  life  in  the  hustle-bustle  city. 

A  snug  log  cabin  in  the  shelter  of 
the  spruce;  a  generous  supply  of 
beech  and  maple  piled  at  the  door; 
venison  in  the  larder;  a  bed  of  springy 
fragrant  balsam  boughs;  a  few  hun- 
dred square  miles  of  wintry  woods, 
frozen  lakes  and  rivers — this  is  the 
"Winter  Camp!" 

The  wind  moaning  in  the  chimney, 
the  hard  snow  particles  rattling 
against  the  window, — a  great  many 
yarns  have  been  told.  Pipes  are 
knocked  out  and  each  one  slips  into 
his  bunk. 
Evening  in  the  winter  camp! 
Without  all  is  wild  and  cold  and 
stormy.  Within  all  is  snug  and 
warm  and  comfortable. 

When  morning  breaks  perhaps  the 
storm  has  abated  and  the  sun  turns 
the  weird  shadowy  woods  into  a 
world  of  crystal,  sparkling  purity. 
The  blue  smoke  from  the  chimney 
sails  straight  upward  into  the  hard 
blue  sky,  while  the  mercury  says  it 
is  thirty  below! 

Breakfast  over — now  for  a  swing 
over  the  trap-line,  a  feat  that  will 
put  more  bloom  into  the  cheeks  than 
a  week  spent  in  whipping  a  stream  or 
poling  a  canoe  (and  canoeing,  mind 
you,  is  no  child's  play).  Home  for 
dinner  with  a  man-sized  appetite 
making  itself  felt,  for  snow-shoeing 
is  a  man's  work.  Then,  if  you  have 
been  lucky  and  the  creatures  of  the 
wild  unlucky,  you  may  have  a  few 
pelts  to  take  care  of. 

There  are  still  a  few  hours  of  day- 
light left,  and  here  the  camper's 
personal  idea  of  enjoyment  will  make 


itself  felt.  He  may  go  camera  hunt- 
ing, for  the  winter  woods  offer  splen- 
did opportunity  for  this  pastime. 

Armed  with  his  favorite  camera 
he  sallies  forth,  keen  on  the  look-out 
for  creatures  of  the  wild  in  uncon- 
scious pose:  for  frozen,  ice-laden 
water-falls  framed  in  a  setting  of 
sombre  snow  burdened  spruces,  all 
a-glitter  in  the  slanting  afternoon  sun. 

Pictures  you  will  prize,  these  when 
at  home — perhaps  it  is  a  wild  blustery 
night,  one  that  reminds  you  of  a  cer- 
tain night  in  camp.  You  get  out  the 
album;  your  feet  are  stretched  out 
on  the  wolf  rug  before  the  open  fire 
in  your  den.  Your  pipe  is  drawing 
finely — the  leaves  of  the  album  are 
turned,  picture  after  picture  passes 
dreamily  before  your  eyes — mem- 
ories! 

But  to  return  to  the  woods.  Per- 
haps the  camper  is  a  descendant  of 
Isaac  Walton  and  will  cut  the  new 
ice  off  the  fishing-hole  in  the  lake 
and  have  a  mess  of  speckled  beauties 
for  supper,  fish  that,  on  account  of 
the  icy  cold  water  are  wonderfully 
firm  and  delicious,  far  superior  to  fish 
taken  from  the  same  water  in  sum- 
mer. Besides  it  is  out  of  season, 
which  tends  to  improve  the  flavor. 

If  he  happens  to  have  a  bit  of 
naturalist  in  his  make-up — but  wait — 

Has  the  reader  ever  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  sitting  quietly  in  the 
woods  and  watching  an  animal  ap- 
proaching a  set,  or  something  it  im- 
agines is  dangerous  and  is  suspicious 
of?  If  not  you  have  missed  a  treat. 
It  is  well  worth  waiting  for,  even  if 
it  is  cold  and  you  are  in  a  hurry  to 
get  back  to  camp. 

Coming  home  late  one  afternoon 
from  a  trip  into  the  Post  Office  for 
my  mail  (a  distance  of  about  seven 
miles  from  camp;  I  decided  to  go 
around  a  little  out  of  my  way  to  have 
a  look  at  a  trap  I  had  out  for  a  fox 
that  made  an  almost  daily  trip  over 
the  same  runway,  passing  not  far 
from  my  camp. 

The  trap  was  up  the  runway  a 
little  way  about  a  half  mile  from 
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my  camp,  set  where  the^runway 
passed  between  an  old  stub  and  a 
big  rock  on  a  little  knoll.  It  was  an 
ideal  place  for  a  set,  as  a  little  spruce 
tree,  growing  up  beside  the  boulder, 
spread  its  branches  protectingly  over 
the  space  between,  sheltering  the 
trap  from  the  weather. 

I  had  started  out  with  every  in- 
tention of  making  it  a  blind  set,  but 
had  tucked  a  rabbit  in  a  crevice  in  the 
rock  as  an  extra  attraction,  thinking 
it  would  make  him  manoeuver  around 
more  and  lessen  his  chances  of  missing 
the  trap.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  without  it. 

I  arrived  at  the  set  just  at  dusk, 
that  mystic  hour,  which  is  second 
only  to  the  moonlight  in  converting 
the  woods  from  everyday  forest  scen- 
ery into  mysterious,  dusky  isles  and 
dark,  spruce  protected  openings. 

Not  wishing  to  go  too  near  the 
set,  I  pulled  up  as  soon  as  I  came 
into  plain  sight  of  it.  There  was 
nothing  in  it.  I  could  see  that  at 
a  glance,  but  I  stood  for  a  moment 
scrutinizing  it  closely  to  see  if  there 
were  any  fresh  tracks  or  if  it  had  been 
disturbed  in  any  way. 

Straining  my  eyes  in  the  failing 
light  prevented  me  from  seeing  pro- 
perly as  I  turned,  but  I  saw  something 
and  I  felt  sure  it  was  a  fox.  He  was 
just  leaving  a  little  knoll,  much  the 
same  as  the  one  I  stood  on,  Before 
I  got  a  second  look,  however,  he  had 
disappeared  into  the  clump  of  stunted 
spruces  that  covered  the  little  swale 
that  separated  the  two  knolls. 

I  stood  perfectly  still  and  waited 
until  I  felt  sure  he  was  far  enough 
into  the  bushes  to  hide  my  movements 
from  him,  then  backed  up  against 
a  tree  and  sat  down  on  my  heels, 
my  back  against  the  tree,  my  rifle 
across  my  knees,  and  waited. 

What  the  fox  found  to  interest 
him  in  that  swale  I  cannot  tell,  but 
it  was  fully  fifteen  minutes  before  he 
came  out.  Fifteen  minutes  is  not  a 
very  long  space  of  time,  but  it  was  a 
very  cold  night  and  I  was  not  in  the 
most  comfortable  position  imagin- 
able, which,  of  course,  made  it  seem 
a  great  deal  longer. 

I  was  just  about  to  shift  my  posi- 
tion to  one  that  would  allow  me  to 
wiggle  my  toes  to  restore  the  circula- 
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tion  in  them  when  my  eye  caught  a 
movement  about  ten  feet  back  in 
the  bushes;  I  knew  he  was  coming 
and  sat  perfectly  still. 

He  came  out  about  twenty  feet 
from  the  place  his  tracks  showed 
he  usually  did,  but  made  straight 
for  the  big  rock  and  stub  immed- 
iately. 

The  delicate  tracings  of  mice  tracks 
that  made  a  net-work  of  the  snow  in 
the  vicinity  of  my  set  were  undoubted- 
ly the  real  attraction. 

Now  the  fun  began! 

When  about  five  feet  from  the  set 
he  stopped  suddenly,  one  foot  up- 
lifted, his  keen,  twitching  nose  out- 
stretched and  sniffed,  sniffed,  sniffed. 

Frozen  rabbit  does  not  give  off  a 
very  strong  scent  and  I  began  to  fear 
it  was  myself  he  had  scented  although 
I  was  all  of  fifty  feet  away  and  there 
was  no  wind  whatever. 

It  was  the  rabbit  that  was  interest- 
ing him  all  right,  for  he  moved  around 
to  the  other  side  of  the  stone  to  sniff 
from  another  angle. 

After  satisfying  himself  what  it  was 
he  advanced  a  foot  or  so  very,  very 
cautiously  and  sniffed  again,  then 
jumped  back  and  raced  around  the  • 
set  in  a  circle,  frisking  and  leaping 
like  a  playful  puppy. 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  sat  down 
like  a  dog,  his  mouth  open,  tongue 
lolling  out  and  surveyed  the  scene 
in  a  most  humorous  attitude.  I 
could  hardly  keep  from  laughing  out- 
right at  the  picture  he  made. 

He  came  down  to  business  again  in 
a  moment,  however,  and  advancing 
a  step  or  two,  made  another  inspec- 
tion, then  turned  and  trotted  awayt 

When  he  got  to  the  top  of  the  knoll 
I  intended  trying  a  shot  at  him,  just 
at  the  moment  when  he  would  be 
silhouetted  against  the  sky,  but  he 
never  got  that  far.  He  stopped  and 
looked  back  over  his  shoulder  as  if 
he  expected  something  to  be  follow- 
ing him,  then  turned  and  came  back 
and  went  through  the  whole  per- 
formance again! 

If  he  did  this  once  he  did  it  a  half 
dozen  times.  I  was  by  far  too  in- 
terested to  note  the  exact  number  of 
times,  but  I  do  know  I  waited  too 
long  the  last  time,  for  he  disappeared 
over  the  top  of  the  knoll. 
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I  remained  perfectly  still  for  some 
time  after  he  had  gone,  why  I  can't 
say,  for  I  certainly  expected  nothing 
further  in  the  evening's  performance, 
but  I  had  quite  forgotten  about  my 
cold  toes,  in  fact  they  were  not  cold 
at  all  any  more.  Once  the  object 
of  my  interest  was  gone,  however, 
I  realized  that  I  was  still  in  a  very 
uncomfortable  position. 

Again,  just  as  I  was  about  to  shift, 
something  happened.  This  time  it 
was  only  a  rabbit  —  a  big,  white 
Northern  hare.  I  did  not  actually 
see  him  come.  I  merely  caught  a 
movement  and  there  he  was,  sitting 
just  at  the  edge  of  the  bushes,  giving 
one  the  impression  that  he  must 
have  been  there  always.  He  sat 
motionless  a  moment,  then  turned 
his  head,  wiggled  his  big  ears  and 
wrinkled  his  queer  little  nose  and 
started  hopping  leisurely  along  the 
edge  of  the  bushes. 


Suddenly  a  dark  shape  flashed 
from  the  bushes,  right  it  seemed,  on 
top  of  the  bunny.  With  a  frightened 
squeak  the  rabbit  tried  to  side  jump 
from  his  doom,  but  the  long  jaws  of 
the  fox,  the  very  one  I  had  been 
watching  I  felt  sure,  closed  over  his 
back  and  the  rabbit  straightened  out 
on  the  snow. 

The  pale,  wintry  moon  looked 
down  unpityingly;  away  over  on  the 
hillside  another  fox  hopped,  causing 
this  one  to  raise  his  head  and  listen, 
but  he  did  not  answer. 

"I  might  as  well  add  the  climax 
to  this  little  tragedy,"  I  thought, 
and  the  rifle  began  to  travel,  but 
first,  toward  my  shoulder. 

The  light  was  poor,  (moonlight 
being  very  deceptive  light  to  shoot 
by),  but  the  distance  was  short.  I 
touched  the  trigger  and — 

There  were  two  dead,  silent  shapes, 
stretched  on  the  snow! 


THE  TALE  OF  A  TAIL 


J.  A.  McKinnon 


ONE  day  the  latter  part  of  Oc- 
tober, two  of  my  fox  hounds, 
Jip  and  Rose,  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  have  a  hunt  on  their  own 
responsibility. 

Jip  was  allowed  her  freedom  at  all 
times  as  she  never  offered  to,  go  to 
the  woods  alone.  And  the  rest  of 
my  hounds  were  in  an  enclosure  sur- 
rounded by  an  8-foot  woven  wire 
fence. 

This  day  Rose  who  was  a  persistent 
digger  found  a  weak  spot  and  made 
a  hole  large  enough  to  get  under  the 
wire,  and  they  were  off  to  the  woods 
unnoticed  by  me.  Not  knowing  they 
were  gone  I  was  very  much  surprised 
to  hear  the  pair  in  full  cry  evidently 
after  a  fox.  They  were  running  him 
in  a  strip  of  woods  bordering  the 
Grasse  River.  The  steady  roll  of 
the  music,  Jip's  high  tenor  and  Rose's 
softer  alto,  was  almost  more  than  I 
could  stand,  but  foxes  were  yet  un- 
prime  and  besides  I  was  rushed  with 
work,  so  that  I  contented  myself  by 
occasionally  stopping  work  to  listen 
to  the  music  as  they  drove  Sir  Renard 


over  the  familiar  runways.  That 
night  I  sat  up  till  10  p.m.  listening  and 
reflecting  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
head  off  the  fox  as  the  hounds  took 
him  over  many  familiar  places,  where 
in  previous  seasons,  when  fur  was 
prime  I  had  bagged  numbers  of  the 
sly  bushy  tails.  Finally  the  fox  cross- 
ed the  River  at  the  Rapids  and  the 
sound  of  the  running  dogs  gradually 
became  fainter  as  the  chase  led  them 
over  a  range  of  sand  hills.    The  last 

1  heard  of  them  they  were  heading 
for  Regaud  Mountains,  a  distance  of 
seven  or  eight  miles  away,  and  as 
foxes  very  often  made  that  run,  I 
concluded  that  I  would  not  see  the 
hounds  back  that  night,  so  I  went  to 
bed.    The  dogs  did  not  return  till 

2  p.m.  next  day.  Jip  had  evidently 
been  in  close  quarters  with  the  fox  as 
she  had  several  bad  cuts  about  the 
nose  and  another  bad  gash  over  an 
eye.  The  incident  was  almost  for- 
gotten when  my  old  friend  and  brother 
sportsman,  Baptiste  Seguin,  who  by 
the  way  is  over  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  still  a  sportsman,  was  out  one 
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day  looking  the  ground  over  for 
skunk  dens  and  came  across  a  hole 
where  a  pair  of  dogs  had  done  an 
enormous  lot  of  digging.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  hole  he  found  a  fox  tail 
broken  in  three  pieces  and  as  there 
were  no  men's  tracks  around  in  the 
sand,  he  concluded  that  the  dogs 
had  been  having  a  little  sport  by 
themselves.  It  did  not  take  me  long 
to  connect  this  evidence  with  the 
cuts  on  Jip's  nose.  However,  I  was 
pretty  sure  that  the  fox  had  made 
good  his  escape  when  he  had  severed 
connections  with  his  tail  as  Rose 
was  only  seven  months  old  and  could 
not  give  much  assistance  in  a  fight 
with  a  full-grown  fox. 

The  scene  will  now  shift  to  a  fine 
calm  day  in  the  month  of  February 
the  following  winter.  An  ideal  snow 
had  fallen  over  a  solid  crust  which 
made  it  a  grand  time  to  chase  the 
sly  reds,  an  opportunity  which  is 
seldom  missed  by  the  writer,  as  my 
occupation  as  bee  keeper  and  apiary 
inspector,  in  the  summer  months 
affords  me  ample  time  for  hunting 
all  winter. 

This  February  morning  I  took 
Carlo  and  started  for  the  River. 
Carlo  was  in  exceptionally  good  spirits 
that  morning  and  I  could  see  him 
loping  along  until  he  suddenly  opened 
up  in  fine  style,  which  told  me  plainly 
old  Reynard  had  not  passed  very  long 
before.  The  chase  led  through  the 
first  patch  of  woods,  then  the  music 
came  in  a  steady  stream,  from  the 
fields  on  the  south  side.  After  wait- 
ing about  half  an  hour  on  a  familiar 
fox  runway  I  concluded  that  old  red 
had  decided  to  do  his  running  in  the 
fields  where  the  footing  was  good, 
and  as  there  was  only  one  dog  after 
him,  chances  were  that  he  would 
circle  there  some  time  before  shifting. 

Accordingly  I   moved  over,  the 
hound  was  running  the  fox  most  of 
the  time  by  sight,  across  a  gully  that 
ran  into  the  river  a  short  distance 


from  there.  I  waited  patiently  for 
another  half  hour  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  while  Carlo  was  doing  his  best 
to  overtake  the  fox, — most  of  the 
time  where  I  could  see  the  whole  per- 
formance. The  only  time  fox  and 
dog  were  out  of  sight  was  when  they 
crossed  the  gully  or  ran  for  a  hundred 
yards  or  more  along  the  creek  bot- 
tom. It  was  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  to  the  top  of  the  gully. 
In  circling  the  fox  rarely  came  closer 
to  where  I  waited  in  hiding  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  so  I  de- 
cided to  take  a  chance  at  crossing  the 
open.  The  wind  was  in  my  favor 
and  as  soon  as  fox  and  dog  disappear- 
ed over  the  top  of  the  gully  I  started. 
I  covered  about  seventy-five  yards 
of  the  distance  when  the  noise  of  the 
hound  told  me  it  was  best  to  stop  and 
crouch  down.  Renard  came  up  the 
embankment  and  making  a  larger 
circle  than  usual  made  directly  for 
where  I  lay  flattened  out  on  the  snow. 
When  within  about  eighty-five  yards 
of  me,  I  saw""  he  noticed  something 
that  had  escaped  his  vision  before. 
Still  he  came,  then  when  within  sev- 
enty-five yards  of  me  he  stopped.  I 
did  not  even  blink  an  eye.  I  knew 
the  distance  was  too  long  to  risk  a 
shot  with  No.  2  shot.  Carlo  by  this 
time  was  drawing  closer  to  the  fox 
and  almost  before  he  knew  it  he  had 
to  move  on.  He  started  at  an  angle 
directly  for  the  gully  but  each  jump 
was  bringing  him  a  little  closer. 
When  he  was  directly  opposite  and 
sixty-five  paces  away,  I  gave  him  a 
charge  from  the  No.  10  and  then  three 
more  as  fast  as  I  could  work  the  lever. 
Springing  to  my  feet  I  soon  came  to 
the  top  of  the  gully  where  Carlo  had 
overtaken  him  and  was  rolling  him 
around  in  the  sncw.  I  had  noticed 
that  he  had  a  peculiar  tail.  Picking 
him  up  I  soon  discovered  that  part  of 
that  member  had  been  bitten  off  in 
some  previous  engagement.  Then 
I  remembered  my  old  friend  and  the 
three  pieces  of  tail. 


OUTING  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  CLUB 
AT  HIGH  FALLS  ON  THE 
MADAWASKA 


A.  C.  B. 


THE  following  account  concerns 
a  deer  hunt  on  Dickson's  Moun- 
tain lying  on  the  west  side  of 
Calabogie  Lake  within  sight  and 
sound  of  High  Falls  on  the  Mada- 
waska  River. 

The  mountain  club  consists  of  R. 
J.  Charbonneau  and  Tom  and  George 
Charbonneau  of  Arnprior,  James  Be- 
langer,  Anna  Belanger,  Mrs.  M.  Milne 
and  Miss  K.  Kennedy  of  Barryvale, 
all  of  whom  enjoy  nature  in  all  its 
moods  and  look  forward  every  year 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  red  deer  chase. 
Although  this  means  a  fortnight  of 
strenuous  exertion  no  person  inter- 
ested in  the  sport  gives  a  thought  to 
its  hardships,  such  a  hardship  as  is 
endured,  for  instance,  when  bringing 
out  a  250  pound  buck  along  a  trail 
some  four  or  five  miles  in  length. 
"It's  worth  the  price,"  is  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  when  the  buck  is 
hanging  in  a  conspicuous  place  at 
headquarters  and  we  hear  members 
of  other  clubs  that  pass  that  way 
exclaim:  "If  we  were  only  lucky 
enough  to  get  one  like  him!" 

The  first  four  days  of  the  season 
we  were  busy  getting  our  members 
acquainted  with  the  hunting  grounds 
and  locating  the  hiding  places  of  the 
big  game.  On  November  6th  every 
member  of  the  club  was  ready  for 
the  mountain  long  before  daybreak 
and  a  jolly  good  bunch  they  were  as 
they  left  headquarters  (the  Belanger 
abode). 

Each  morning  thereafter  as  we  left 
headquarters  we  were  bombarded  by 
good  wishes  for  our  luck  and  safety 
by  Madame  Belanger,  who  was  our 
main  support,  as  she  acted  as  chef 
and  prepared  for  us  meals  that  stood 
us  in  good  stead  on  our  long  walks 
and  tramps  through  the  woods  and 
over  the  hills.  Each  night  as  we 
entered  the  house  the  aroma  of  the 
goodies  she  was  preparing  for  our  de- 
lectation made  us  forget  the  fatigues 


of  the  day  and  after  supper  it  was 
amusing  to  listen  to  the  deer  stories 
that  were  told,  sometimes,  with  a 
conservative  regard  for  the  truth. 
Of  course  every  one  had  at  least  one 
wonderful  experience  each  day  and 
we  all  enjoyed  telling  it  and  what 
good  shots  we  were.  No  dogs  were 
used,  the  club  preferring  to  give  the 
deer  a  fair  chance  for  their  lives. 

Anna  Belanger  was  the  first  mem- 
ber to  lay  low  a  deer.  With  a  single 
bullet  she  secured  a  buck  weighing 
250  pounds,  the  bullet  striking  the 
animal  behind  the  ear.  He  at  once 
fell  in  a  heap  and  very  soon  Annie 
was  beside  him.  Being  without  a 
knife  another  bullet  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  bleeding.  Members  of 
the  club  were  scattered  over  the  moun- 
tain and  one  of  them  hearing  the  shots 
and  knowing  the  sound  of  Annie's  .35 
Standard  made  quick  haste  in  her 
direction  to  find  her  standing  beside 
the  pride  of  the  mountain  wearing  a 
broader  smile  on  her  face  than  had 
perhaps  ever  been  seen  there  before. 

When  a  deer  is  running  in  the  woods 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  off  it 
takes  a  sharp  shooter  to  get  him  with 
one  shot.  The  next  question  was, 
"How  will  we  go  about  getting  him 
out  to  headquarters?"  He  was  lying 
at  least  four  miles  from  there  and 
time  was  too  precious  to  think  of 
drawing  him  out  that  distance.  It 
was  decided  therefore  to  sling  him 
high  in  a  tree  out  of  reach  of  any 
hounds,  that  might  come  that  way, 
hoping  that  before  many  days  we 
would  be  favored  with  some  snow 
which  makes  a  deer  slip  over  the 
ground  very  easily.  Sure  enough  the 
snow  came  and  with  three  of  our 
muscular  members  hitched  to  the 
big  buck  he  soon  reached  headquar- 
ters. 

On  November  7th  we  started  out 
again  with  every  hope  of  a  good  day's 
luck.  There  were  three  inches  of  snow 
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and  the  weather  was  very  mild  which  stayed  there.    Meantime  the  buck 

made  it  ideal  for  still  hunting.    We  was  so  excited  and  frightened  that 

left  headquarters  at  7  a.m.  crossing  he  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  find  a 

to  the  west  side  of  the  Madawaska  way  to  safety  and  we  turned  the 

River  where  lies  Dickson's  Mountain  rifles  on  him,  breaking  his  hind  leg, 

and  her  twin  sister.    We  walked  some  the  bullets  piercing  him  through  the 


ANNIE  B.  POSING  WITH  HER  BIG  BUCK:  TWO  FELL  BEFORE  HER  RIFLE 


few  hundred  yards  from  the  river. 

Here  we  halted  and  James  B.  being 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  every 
foot  of  the  hunting  ground  was  re- 
quested to  put  us  in  place  so  that 
anything  on  the  mountain  that  morn- 
ing would  not  have  a  chance  to  escape 
us.  James  directed  George  C.,  and 
Annie  B.  to  take  the  north  end  of  the 
mountain  and  keep  close  watch  while 
he  and  Tom  C.  would  come  up  from 
the  south  end.  The  boys  filled  their 
clays  and  off  we  started. 

About  an  hour's  time  had  elapsed 
when  we  reached  the  resting  place 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  George 
and  Annie  stopped  to  get  their  wind 
for  a  few  moments  and  as  Jim  had 
suggested  kept  close  watch,  keeping 
their  eyes  uponvthe  ridges  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ravine.  For  a  time  there 
was  nothing  in  sight  then  just  as  they 
had  expressed  their  wish  that  some- 
thing might  put  in  an  appearance  a 
buck  and  doe  came  bounding  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain  not  more 
than  seventy-five  yards  off.  Very 
soon  you  could  hear  "Bang!  Bang! 
Bang!"  and  the  doe  dropped  and 


shoulders.  He  disappeared  in  the 
thicket  but  we  felt  sure  he  was  ours 
for  the  blood  was  flowing  freely  from 
the  wounds.  By  this  time  James 
appeared  higher  up  on  the  mountain 
and  shouted,  "Did  you  get  him?" 
to  which  we  replied  that  we  certainly 
had  got  him.  Jim  had  chased  the 
deer  over  the  mountain  to  us  as  he 
had  promised  he  would  do  when  we 
set  out  and  when  he  came  up  to 
where  we  were  he  wore  a  somewhat 
pleased  expression  because  ^it  was 
evident  we  had  all  done  our  part  so 
well.  We  then  started  down  the 
ravine  to  find  where  our  big  buck 
lay.  He  had  run  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards  and  then  being  overcome 
by  loss  of  blood  was  compelled  to 
stretch  out  on  the  ground  where  he 
lay  as  though  dead.  Annie  seeing 
him  lying  in  this  position  ran  up  be- 
side him  and  shouted  to  the  boys  to 
bring  on  the  knife,  but  behold  he  was 
not  dead  but  sprang  to  his  feet  mak- 
ing a  leap  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet.  By  good  luck  George  and  Jim 
were  right  on  the  scene  and  placing 
two  more  bullets  in  his  head  soon 
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brought  him  to  the  ground  for  the 
last  time.  This  was  luck  to  be  re- 
membered. It  was  not  yet  9  a.m. 
and  we  had  a  buck  of  210  pounds  and 
a  doe  of  150  pounds  placed  to  our 
credit.  The  other  members  of  the 
club  were  scattered  over  the  moun- 
tain but  no  such  luck  was  in  store 
for  them  that  morning.  George  and 
James  again  filled  their  clays  and 
with  the  smoke  curling  over  their 
heads  we  proceeded  to  the  dining 
place  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, leaving  our  buck  and  doe  in 
readiness  to  pull  out  to  headquarters. 
It  was  only  play  for  the  boys  to  bring 
these  out  as  there  was  a  good  trail 
down  the  mountain  and  the  deer 
slipped  along  over  the  snow  as  easily 
as  a  toboggan. 

Before  we  reached  our  dining  place 
we  again  saw  a  good  sized  deer  walk- 
ing up  the  side  of  the  mountain  four 
or  five  hundred  yards  off.  We  three 
pulled  on  her,  giving  her  a  close  shave 
and  needless  to  say  she  made  a  hur- 
ried exit.  Thinking  we  might  have 
struck  her  we  walked  across  to  the 
place  where  she  was  when  we  fired 
and  found  that  our  bullets  had  buried 
themselves  in  the  ground  a  few  inches 
above  her.  That  did  not  discourage 
us  a  bit,  however.  It  was  a  long 
shot  and  we  were  not  so  particular 
about  getting  one  there,  as  the  trail 
was  rough  and  it  would  have  been  a 
difficult  matter  to  pull  one  out.  "We 
always  make  a  point  of  getting  our 
deer  on  clean  ground  anyway,"  thus 
we  comforted  ourselves. 

Finally  we  reached  the  place  where 
we  were  to  have  dinner  and  were  met 
by  the  others  who  congratulated  us 
on  our  good  luck.  Good  Madame 
Belanger's  dainty  though  substantial 
lunch  was  eaten  around  the  camp- 
fire  and  greatly  enjoyed.  We  dis- 
cussed over  our  lunch  the  morning's 
luck  and  the  direction  we  should 
take  for  the  afternoon.  When  every 
one  had  finished  eating,  two  of  our 
lady  members,  who  were  growing 
somewhat  impatient  at  not  having 
had  the  sight  of  a  deer  stood  up  and 
exclaimed,  of  course  in  jest,  that 
should  they  not  get  a  deer  before 
sunset  that  night  they  would  resign 
from  the  club.  Mr.  R.  J.  Char- 
bonneau  who  so  far  had  met  with 


no  success,  said  little  but  appeared 
to  have  full  confidence  that  he  would 
get  a  trophy  before  the  season  closed. 
He  is  a  good  sport  and  always  looks 
on  Vhe  bright  side.  As  for  Tom 
Charbonneau  he  likes  to  leave  the 
impression  that  he  does  not  care 
whether  he  gets  his  deer  or  not.  The 
previous  afternoon  he  had  started  a 
big  buck  on  the  side  of  the  mountain 
and  had  followed  him  almost  three 
miles  in  the  direction  of  headquarters. 
Tom  walked  on  and  on  until  he  cross- 
ed the  public  road  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  where  he  found  a  com- 
fortable spot  on  Donnely's  Point  at 
the  head  of  Calabogie  Lake.  There 
he  lay  and  listened  for  his  coming. 
James  B.  came  on  the  scene  before 
Tom  had  come  within  close  enough 
range  to  start  him  again  and  Jim 
knowing  how  to  place  things  and 
wanting  to  give  Tom  a  chance  to 
make  a  name  for  himself  suggested 
that  he  would  follow  the  track  while 
Tom  would  get  on  a  good  high  spot 
and  watch  for  Mr.  Buck  coming  back 
out  from  the  Point.  Well,  he  got  in 
place  and  Jim  proceeded  on  the  track. 
In  about  five  minutes'  time  Jim  start- 
ed him.  He  made  a  few  desperate 
leaps  and  with  them  "was  out  of  Jim's 
sight,  passing  within  fifty  yards  of 
Tom.  What  happened  to  Tom  no 
one  will  ever  know  or  why  he  did 
not  get  him.  In  about  five  seconds 
Tom  emptied  his  rifle  of  five  bullets, 
not  one  of  which  touched  the  big  deer. 
One  to  hear  him  would  have  thought 
he  was  using  an  Automatic.  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  he  had  an  attack  of 
buck  fever  and  when  this  is  the  case 
we  always  have  to  listen  to  a  hard 
luck  story.  No  one  cares  to  admit 
having  had  a  touch  of  this  fever. 
When  Jim  reached  Tom  he  asked 
him  where  his  buck  was  lying  but 
poor  Tom  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
he  was  still  bounding  over  the  moun- 
tain. 

Although  Tom  had  had  such  a  fine 
chance  he  did  not  lose  courage  but 
made  up  his  mind  more  determinedly 
than  ever  that  the  other  sharp  shoot- 
ers would  not  see  him  returning  to 
Arnprior  without  something  to  which 
to  attach  his  license  tag. 

Meantime  the  end  of  the  season  was 
drawing  near  and  there  were  still 
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three  deer  to  be  got.  On  November 
13th  we  started  out  for  another  day 
of  excitement  and  good  luck,  we 
hoped.  R.  J.  Charbonneau  felt  that 
this  might  be  his  lucky  day  and  sure 
enough  before  twelve  o'clock  he  had 
laid  low  his  trophy,  a  fine  big  deer 
with  a  magnificent  set  of  horns.  So 
proud  was  he  of  his  achievement  that 
we  could  not  persuade  him  to  stay 
in  camp  any  longer  but  by  four 
o'clock  of  that  same  day  he  and  his 
buck  were  aboard  the  train  at  Barry- 
vale  billed  for  Arnprior.  R.  J.  was 
taking  home  the  first  deer  he  had 
ever  shot  and  he  was  as  proud  of  it  as 
he  used  to  be  of  our  Christmas  stock- 
ings from  Santa  Glaus. 

It  was  now  the  morning  of  the  14th 
and  we  were  one  member  short,  R. 
J.  being  at  home  telling  all  his  wonder- 
ful experiences. 

The  time  was  getting  short  but  we 
all  set  out  that  morning  with  full 
confidence  that  the  day  would  bring 
our  count  up  to  the  last  notch.  By 
dinner  time  not  a  shot  had  been  fired 
by  any  of  our  members.  The  deer 
seemed  to  have  learned  that  the 
mountains  were  a  poor  place  for  safety 
while  the  license  of  the  Mountain 
Club  held  good.  After  dinner  we 
made  another  start  and  less  than  half 
a  mile  from  where  we  had  had  dinner 
and  before  we  had  separated  there 
came  in  sight,  at  a  distance  of  about 
three  hundred  yards,  a  nice  big  doe. 
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It  was  stealing  its  way  to  a  swamp 
at  the  end  of  the  mountain,  but  it 
never  reached  the  hiding  place  for 
which  it  had  set  out,  for  five  rifles 
were  turned  on  it  and  of  course  it  was 
slain  although  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  say  who  the  slayer  was. 

This  last  kill  brought  our  number 
up  to  five  and  there  was  just  one 
day  left  to  look  forward  to.  On  the 
15th  we  still  had  the  snow  but  only 
three  members  remained  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  license,  James  B. 
having  returned  to  Renfrew,  Mrs. 
Milne  to  Arnprior  and  the  others  to 
their  homes  near  Calabogie. 

George,  Tom  and  Annie  were  all 
that  were  left.  Tom  had  one  more 
chance  to  redeem  himself  and  he  did 
so  in  a  very  lively  manner.  We 
had  been  out  about  two  hours  when 
Tom  spied  a  nice  doe  and  at  once 
pulled  on  her,  firing  three  shots  from 
his  .30  U.  S.  each  bullet  doing  its 
work.  The  doe  made  a  few  leaps  and 
then  lay  down.  Tom  placed  his  tag 
on  it  and  took  it  with  him  to  Arnprior. 

Two  of  the  lady  members  of  the 
club  were  not  successful  in  securing 
a  deer,  although  they  declared  they 
had  enjoyed  every  minute  of  the  out- 
ing. Certainly  they  were  the  life  of 
the  club  and  always  retained  their 
good  spirits  no  matter  how  the  luck 
went,  being  always  ready  with  a 
word  of  cheer  for  the  others. 


FERRETING  FAIRLY 

Gordon  Dana 


IN  the  December  number  of 
Rod  and  Gun,  there  appeared 
a  letter  from  a  "Dog  Lover" 
who  asserts  that  ferreting  for  rabbits 
is  not  a  sportsmanlike  proposition. 
Now  this  "Dog  Lover"  could  not  have 
indulged  very  often  in  this  sport  or 
he  would  not  have  made  such  a  state- 
ment. 

Ferreting  for  rabbits  can  be  made 
as  sportsmanlike  as  one  wants  it  to 
be,  for  like  everything  else  it  can  be 
done  well,  or  otherwise.  If  the  writer 
ofAthat  letter  would  take  a  ferret  and 


a  rifle,  I  repeat  a  rifle,  some  fine  day 
in  season  when  there  is  about  an  inch 
or  more  of  freshly  fallen  snow  on  the 
ground  he  would  have  some  sport 
that  would  straightway  make  him 
change  his  opinion. 

Tracking  rabbits  may  sound  easy, 
but  it  isn't.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  a 
freshly  made  track  from  an  old  one, 
and  more  difficult,  when  there  is  a 
perfect  net-wofk  of  tracks,  to  find 
out  if  Mr.  Cottontail  is  at  home  or 
not.  After  you  have  succeeded  in 
tracking  one  to  its  burrow,  then  the 
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un  commences.    Take  the  ferret  out 
>f  its  snug,  warm  sack  in  your  pocket 
iind  muzzle  him.   If  you  are  fortunate 
•nough  to  own  one  of  those  patented 
erret-muzzles  it  is  easy,  if  not  you 
vill  have  to  make  one  yourself  out  of 
i  bit  of  string.     If  you  don't  Mr. 
ferret  may  be  skillful  enough  to  catch 
;,he  rabbit  on  its  way  out.  The 
.vriter  had  an  experience  of  just  that 
iort.    His  ferret  slipped  its  muzzle, 
•aught  a  rabbit  and  took  a  vacation 
or  three  days.    Fortunately  the  bur- 
ow  was  in  the  side  of  a  rocky  cliff  and 
,he  writer  was  able,  with  the  aid  of  a 
ew  stones,  to  dam  up  the  entrance 
ind  keep  the  ferret  a  prisoner  until 
Lhe  meal  was  over.    It  was  a  long 
ileal,  but  upon  my  third  visit  to  the 
!iole,  I  found  the  poor  little  fellow 
Scratching  to  get  out.    He  was  very 
ull  of  dinner,  covered  with  blood  and 
Upparently  overjoyed  to  see  me.  He 
vas  thirsty  and  I  doubt  if  he  would 
liave  come  out  then  had  it  not  been 
•  or  the  scarcity  of  water. 
|  Of  course  to  make  this  sport  really 
.portsmanlike,   you  must  give  the 
abbit  a  chance.    Let  him  get  out  of 
he  hole,  give  him  a  good  ten  yard 
tart,  then  shoot  away.    Unless  the 
|iunter  is  a  good  shot  his  gamebag  at 
he  end  of  the  day  will  be  surprisingly 
ight. 

It  is  fun  to  work  with  a  ferret.  If 


properly  treated  they  become  af- 
fectionate pets  but  otherwise  they  are 
just  the  opposite.  The  writer  has  a 
small  scar  on  his  left  hand  as  a  result 
of  carelessly  handling  an  abused 
ferret. 

One  day  while  hunting  in  fairly 
deep  snow  I  turned  my  ferret  in  a 
burrow  on  the  side  of  a  little  mound. 
There  was  a  heavy  crust  on  the  sur- 
face and  pretty  soon  I  heard  a  terrific 
c^pimotion.  The  ferret  had  started 
three  rabbits  out  of  the  hole  and  they 
were  trying  to  break  through  the 
crust  which  was  much  too  heavy. 
After  pocketing  my  ferret  I  broke 
down  the  snow  so  that  they  might 
escape  but  they  remained  hidden 
until  I  had  gone. 

To  hunt  rabbits  in  very  deep  snow 
is  as  most  everyone  knows  the  most 
tedious  job  there  is.  Of  course  with 
snowshoes  it  is  easy  but  with  the  crust 
tearing  at  your  shins  as  you  go  tramp- 
ing up  and  down  hill,  searching  for 
tracks,  it  is  enough  to  make  you  at- 
tack the  steaming  supper  at  home 
with  something  like  ferocity.  It  is 
true  that  many  people  ferret  for 
rabbits  most  unfairly  and  the  instance 
that  the  "Dog  Lover"  cites  is  excep- 
tional. But  to  my  mind,  shooting 
Cottontails  over  a  ferret  is  one  of  the 
best  of  sports,  and  I  have  tried  a  good 
many. 


THE  HUNT  OF  THE  STAR  HUNTING 

CLUB 


Wm.  Hickson 


AS  the  first  of  November  drew  near,  the 
music  of  the  dogs  in  the  chase,  and  the 
sight  of  the  fleet  footed  buck  bound- 
ing along  a  runway,  played  upon  my  im- 
agination, night  and  day,  till  I  was  almost 
impatient  for  the  arrival  of  the  first  morning 
of  the  hunt. 

Indeed  the  pleasures  derived  from  our 
imagination  often  excel  the  realities  of  the 
chase,  and  it  is  in  a  way  analogous  that  our 
occasional  excursions  into  the  regions  of 
imagination,  increase  our  interest  in  those 
familiar  realities  from  which  the  stores  of 
imagination  are  borrowed. 

Nine  of  us  mustered  on  October  the  31st, 
at  the  comfortable  and  commodious  hunting 
camp,  at  the  south  end  of  Bass  Lake,  in  the 
Township  of  Galway,  and  owned  by  Mr. 
James  Bardeau.  Two  of  the  boys  of  last 
year's  hunt,  Lawrie  and  Brownie,  were  "over- 
seas hunting  Huns."  We  all  realized  that 
they  were  fighting  our  battles  in  Europe, 
and  we  often  spoke  of  them  and  wished  them 
a  safe  return,  when  once  more  we  and  they 
would  fraternize  in  the  old  hunting  camp, 
with  unmixed  pleasure,  for  after  all,  the  un- 
adulterated pleasure  we  get  from  the  health- 
ful days  in  the  woods  in  close  touch  with 
nature,  the  pleasant  associations  with  one 
another,  and  the  social  evenings  in  the  camp 
where  interesting  games  and  excellent  music 
make  the  time  seem  all  too  short — this  in- 
deed is  the  great  boon  of  the  hunt — of  course 
if  the  party  secures  its  legal  count  it  adds  to 
the  outing,  but  getting  the  legal  number 
should  not  be  made  "the  be  all"  and  "the 
end  all"  of  the  hunt.  The  Great  Parent  of 
creation  has  provided  happiness  for  all,  if 
His  creatures  but  take  it.  The  young  of 
all  animals  receive  great  pleasure  by  just 
exercising  themselves,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
playful  young  foxes  or  lambs,  but  happiness 
is  found  no  less  with  the  purring  cat,  than 
with  the  playful  kitten,  or  I  suppose  dozing 
age  in  the  armchair  has  no  less  pleasure  than 
the  hunter  in  the  sprightly  animation  of  the 
chase,  but  I  must  stop  philosophizing  on 
pleasure  or  I'll  have  an  unadorned  essay  on 
it  and  its  sources.  The  point  I  wish  to  make, 
is  that  the  harmony  and  unanimity  of  a  party, 
and  the  days  we  spend  in  the  forest,  in  touch 


with  nature,  constitute  the  chief  end  of 
the  hunt.  I  have  fished  and  hunted  with 
many  parties  and  clubs  and  I  have  been  with 
"the  fish  hog"  and  "the  game  hog,"  and  I 
must  say  I  never  enjoyed  their  company, 
when  the  "game  hogs"  thought  of  nothing 
else  but  getting  a  big  haul  of  fish  or  the  legal 
number  of  game,  and  then  hiking  for  home. 
The  members  of  our  club  come  to  camp  the 
day  before  the  hunt  and  leave  the  day  after 
so  that  this  gives  each  the  full  benefit  of  the 
two  weeks'  outing. 

During  this  period  this  year  we  killed  and 
got  nine  deer  and  missed  one  buck.  Karl 
killed  two  bucks,  one  on  the  first  day  and 
one  on  the  sixth.  "Cap"  Bottum  killed  three, 
two  does  and  a  buck.  This  experienced  Nim- 
rod  lived  in  Bobcaygeon  and  ran  a  steamboat, 
the  "Maple  Leaf,"  on  the  Kawartha  Lakes  for 
some  years.  "Cap"  has  a  great  failing  for 
taking  long  walks,  and  Karl  tried  to  emulate 
him,  but  was  nearly  f  ainting  by  the  way, 
and  ihe  "Cap"  had  to  enjoy  a  siesta  for  a 
couple  of  hours  after  his  arrival  at  camp, 
so  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  "Cap"  and  Karl 
will  ever  again  test  their  walking  abilities  in 
this  way.  Let  it  be  said  that  both  jumped 
out  in  good  time  for  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing fresh  as  ever  for  the  hunt.  "Cap"  de- 
clared he  had  the  deer  mesmerized,  but  we 
all  concluded  that  Joe  had  stolen  his  art,  for 
a  nice  doe  tried  hard  to  get  in  the  canoe  with 
Joe,  and  he  had  to  shoot  it  without  taking 
aim  at  all.  Joe,  who  is  a  skilled  musician, 
a  dead  shot  and  an  expert  dancer,  shot  two 
deer — a  deer  once  sighted  by  Joe  is  as  good 
as  dead — for  one  has  never  escaped  him  yet. 

Hugh,  who  is  home  from  the  "trenches  on 
leave  of  absence,"  and  who  received  three 
bullet  wounds  and  one  shrapnel  wound,  while 
fighting  for  you  and  me  in  France,  shot  a 
large  doe  on  the  keen  run,  at  a  distance  of 
150  yards,  through  a  tangle  of  tag  alders. 
This  was  the  first  and  only  chance  he  got 
and  he  proved  his  skill  with  the  rifle  by 
bringing  his  deer  down  at  the  second  shot. 

"Jimmy,"  who  is  our  captain,  always  puts 
out  our  dogs.  After  he  gets  "a  start,"  he  al- 
ways makes  for  a  runway,  but  generally  he 
is  just  in  time  to  see  the  dogs  go  by,  so  he  got 
very  little  shooting  for  the  two  past  seasons, 
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but  on  the  last  day  of  the  hunt  this  year, 
he  shot  a  nice  buck  on  a  main  runway.  We 
were  all  glad  he  got  shooting,  as  it  had  been 
a  long  time  between  shots  for  "Jimmy." 


Dick  and  Eric  saw  a  fine  buck  crossing 
Nogie's  creek  on  the  eleventh.  Dick  noted 
where  he  came  out,  so  he  ran  up  and  down 
the  east  side  of  the  stream  looking  for  the 
horned  monarch,  and 
after  going  within  ten 
feet  of  his  quarry,  he 
went  up  on  a  little  knoll 
about  twenty  yards  dis- 
tant, and  then  to  his 
surprise,  he  saw  Mr. 
Buck  crouched  in  a 
few  bushes,  just  the 
color  of  himself,  watch- 
ing him  making  his  pil- 
grimages up  and  down 
the  stream  all  the 
while.  Eric  had  taken 
up  a  good  position,  and 
was  resting  his  rifle 
on  his  left  knee,  ready  to 
open  fire  the  instant 
the  buck  would  show 
his  portly  form,  but 
Dick  pulled  on  him  first 
and  then  the  play 
began  with  the  buck 
the  main  actor  in  the 
drama.  Ten  or  eleven 
shots  poured  in  on 
him  without  deadly  af- 
fect. So  the  nimble 
buck  scampered  off 
through  the  copse  wood 
with  his  tail  erect,  just 
as  he  had  done  many 
a  time  before.  Not  a 
drop  of  blood  was 
drawn!  "How  did  I 
miss  him?"  soliloquized 
Dick,  while  Eric  chor- 
used, "Gum!  doesn't 
that  beat  turkey  trot- 
ting! How  did  we  miss 
him?"    Curtain  drops! 

A.  E.  B.  shot  a  fine 
buck  for  the  Read  party, 
and  the  writer  did  not 
get  a  shot  at  a  deer 
this  season.  This  is 
the  first  time  this  has 
happened  in  all  my  for- 
mer hunts,  and  they 
have  been  many. 


FROM  TOP  TO  BOTTOM: 

JIMMY  THEJGUIDE  SLIPPING  HISTPACK  IN  ON  THE  SNOW. 
PACKING  THE  DUNNAGE  OVER  THE  TRAIL  TO  CAMP. 
THE  PARTY  AT  THE  CAMP. 


I  made  a  passing  re- 
ference to  Joe's  musical 
talents,  but  without  any 
particular  econiums 
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which  they  justly  deserve.  Karl  who  is  an 
ardent  hunter,  is  also  a  sweet  player  on 
the  violin,  and  when  Joe  and  Karl  got  the 
mandolin  and  the  violin  going  after  supper, 
he  must  have  been  a  tired  hunter  if  he  did 
not  try  a-^step  dance.  When  an  interesting 
game  was  not  on  at  the  big  table,  a  dance 
was  quite  in  order. 

We  visited  the  Read  camp  at  the  North 
end  of  the  Lake,  and  they  visited  us  several 
times  in  return.  At  each  of  these  visits  Joe 
and  Karl  provided  most  excellent  music  for 
a  dance,  and  a  dance  there  was  every  time. 
The  leader  of  the  Read  party  whom  we  call 
"Dick  the  Lion-hearted,"  took  great  pleasure 
out  of  these  evening  dances,  and  although 
he  is  a  heavyweight  of  over  200  pounds, 
he  would  trip  the  light  fantastic  several  times 
each  evening.  "Dick"  is  a  true  sportsman 
and  is  always  ready  to  take  part  in  any  of 
these  sporting  or  social  events  in  either  hunt- 
ing camp,  with  one  exception  and  that  is 
smoking  cigarettes  and  inhaling  the  smoke 
so  that  it  oozes  out  of  his  nostrils.  Yes, 
Dick  draws  the  line  sharply  here  and  says, 
"No!  No!  boys!  No  more  of  them  cigarettes 
for  me!"  "Gap"  in  his  good  nature,  prevails 
rather  much  on  "Dick"  to  use  these  vile  things 
but  still  "Dick"  sticks  and  replies  "Ah!  oh! 
No!  No!  thank  ye,  you  old  fool!"  and  with  a 
wave  of  his  right  hand  signals  "Cap"  to  put 
the  detested  things  out  of  his  sight  and  "Cap" 


has  to  obey  slowly  and  reluctantly.  Then 
"Dick"  calls  out,  "A  set  for  a  dance  boysV* 
arid  a  set  there  is,  in  a  jiffy  and  Dick  dances 
and  calls  off  till  all  are  tired.  Then  a  two- 
step  or  a  clog  dance  follows  and  so  the  even- 
ing passes  merrily.  The  reciprocal  visits  of 
these  two  adjacent  camps  were  much  enjoyed 
by  all  participants.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
true  fraternity  in  adjoining  hunting  camps. 

The  writer  has  hunted  near  other  camps 
years  ago,  when  never  a  social  visit  would  be 
made  except  two  or  three  members  of  the 
party  might  drop  in,  to  tell  you  that  their 
dogs  had  run  a  deer  that  day  or  the  day  be- 
fore and  you  had  killed  it,  with  a  strong  in- 
sinuation that  you  had  better  hand  it  over 
to  them  and  not  do  that  kind  of  thing  again; 
and  perhaps  when  the  whole  case  would  be 
talked  over,  it  would  be  found  that  their  dogs 
had  not  been  near  where  you  had  shot  that 
particular  deer.  This  kind  of  thing  makes 
an  outing  disagreeable  for  both  hunting 
parties,  and  should  not  happen  among  true 
sportsmen. 

The  Read  party  hung  up  a  dozen  deer, 
and  so  both  of  us  got  our  "count"  and  had 
a  most  healthful  and  enjoyable  time. 

We\  all  returned  to  Bobcaygeon  on  the 
16th,w  recuperated  and  invigorated  for  the 
winter's  work,  and  hoping  that  we  may  all 
be  able  to  repeat  it  in  1917. 


A  HUNT  THAT  WAS  DIFFERENT 

E.  J.  McVeigh 


THE  human  animal  loves  to  tell  of  his 
success,  whether  in  love,  in  war,  or 
in  other  kinds  of  effort.  . 
How  many  hunting  stories  that  have  ever 
appeared  in  print  jhave  failed  to  tell  of  suc- 
cess? In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  each  hun- 
dred, or  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out 
of  each  thousand,  the  story  is  written  with 
the  object  of  telling  how  we  killed  the  game. 

And,  as  I  said  before,  this  is  all  right,  but 
there  are  so  many,  oh  so  many,  that  might 
be  written  of  non-success.  Would  it  inter- 
est the  readers  of  Rod  and  Gun  to  read  of 
such  a  one?  At  any  rate  I  will  give  them 
the  chance  to  read  of  an  unsuccessful  ex- 
perience undergone  by  the  writer. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning  I  may  say  that 
I  wanted  to  try  new  country.    That  is,  coun- 
that  was  new  to  me.    So  I  wrote  to  a 


friend,  or  one  whom  I  supposed  was  a  frien 
and  he  promptly  replied  to  come  on  and  h 
would  see  to  it  that  I  had  my  heart's  desin| 
Alas,  and  again,  alas. 

On  the  morning  of  a  certain  day  I,  and 
companion,  took  a  train  for  a  certain  placl 
and  there  we  met  the  friend  who  was  to  t 
our  guitie.  I  cannot  say  that  the  counti| 
looked  good  to  me  as  it  was  too  flat  to  pies 
the  eye  of  a  man  all  too  fond  of  the  hill 
But,  like  many  before  me,  I  was  in  the  han<| 
of  my  friends  and  said  nothing. 

Being  fresh  from  an  office  where  I 
been  shut  up  for  two  years  watching  d\ 
waist  line  get  further  out  in  front,  I  was 
no  shape  for  hard  work,  and  made  that  ii 
known  to  all  interested,  and  several,  whe 
I  am  now  convinced  were  not  interest 
In  fact  I  feel  sure  they  didn't  care  one  who) 
about  the  matter. 
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To  limber  up  and  get  ready  for  the  real 
work  we  took  a  short  trip  of  some  five  or 
six  miles  the  afternoon  of  the  day  we  arrived 
and  even  that  made  me  regret  the  advance 
of  my  front  extension,  or  bay  window,  and 
my  legs  gave  me  to  understand  that  they 
objected  strongly  to  the  excess  baggage  I 
had  loaded  onto  them  without  giving  them 
a  chance  to  practice  carrying  it  around. 

However,  a  good  night's  sleep  helped  some, 
and  next  morning  I  was  ready  for  the  real 
work.  From  where  we  were  a  branch  rail- 
way ran  off  to  nowhere  in  particular  and 
back  again,  and  seven  miles  out  on  this  branch, 
I  was  informed,  was  a  place  where  the  deer 
were  really  too  thick  for  keen  sport,  but  as 
we  were  not  in  condition  for  hard  work  we 
would  go  there  for  one  day  anyway,  and  kill 
a  few  for  practice. 

The  dinky  train  running  on  the  branch 
went  out  at  seven  a.m.,  returning  at  eleven 
and  resting  until  seven  a.m.  again,  so  that 
eleven  a.m.  being  too  early  for  us  to  come  in, 
I  suggested  that  we  arrange  for  someone  to 
come  out  after  us,  and  here  enters  the  villain 
of  the  piece.  Hjs  name  was  not  "Mud," 
but  we  will  call  him  that  in  print.  We  called 
him  many  things  you  would  not  dare  to 
print,  but  in  this  sad  tale  he  shall  be  "Mud." 

Now  I  can't  say  that  I  liked  the  looks  of 
"Mud,"  but  I  want  to  describe  him,  and  at 
this  time  he  acted  better  than  his  looks,  for 
he  came  forward  and  offered  to  call  for  us 
with  his  gas  car  at  5  p.m.  Now  remember 
he  offered,  nay,  insisted  that  it  would  afford 
him  great  pleasure  to  pick  us  up.  Wasn't 
he  going  out  past  where  we  were,  and  com- 
ing back  again  at  5  p.m.  just  the  time  to 
a  dot  when  we  would  want  to  start  for  home? 

Do  you,  dear  reader  if  you  ever  read  this, 
blame  us  for  believing  him?  We  didn't 
know  him,  but  our  friends  seemed  to.  They 
didn't  really  as  it  turned  out,  but  they  seem- 
ed to,  and  we  went  out  on  the  train  happy 
with  that  foolish  happiness  that  knows,  no 
better. 

Going  out  I  noticed  that  the  land  w^as 
flat  all  the  way  and  getting  worse.  At  seven 
miles  it  was  very  low  and  where  we  left  the 
train  we  seemed  to  be  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  dismal  swamp,  but  we  were  told  about 
the  dry  ridges  "further  back"  w^here  the  deer 
we're  so  thicjk  there  was  only  room  for  three 
or  four  moose.  There  would  be  more  moose, 
you  understand,  but  there  was  no  room  for 
them. 

Now  I  don't  excuse  myself  for  all  that  fol- 
lowed. When  I  heard  that  "further  back" 
stuff,  I  should  have  known.    How  often  I 


have  met  that  good  old  "further  back"  gag? 
It  is  found  in  all  hopeless  places,  and  I  have 
been  in  many  of  them.  But  what  could 
we  do?  Oh  I  know  we  could  have  gone  home 
at  once,  but  how  many  of  you  would  have 
done  that  on  the  first  day  out  for  two  years? 
Anywray,  we  didn't,  and  went  into  that 
swamp,  and  wre  went  "further  back"  all 
right,  a  blamed  sight  further  back  than  we 
had  any  business  to  go.  And  we  waded 
through  water  that  came  over  our  rubber 
boots,  and  the  water  ran  dowrn  inside.  It 
was  cold  water  and  I  guess  it  wanted  to 
get  warm,  but  it  didn't.  One  pair  of  feet 
can't  warm  a  whole  swamp  lull  of  water. 
That  statement  I  stick  to,  and  can  prove  it 
by  the  fellows  that  were  with  me.  I  will 
go  further  and  say  that  lour  pair  of  feet 
cannot  warm  half  the  wrater  in  that  swamp. 

We  went  further  back,  as  I  said  before, 
but  those  dry  ridges  must  have  heard  us  com- 
ing and  gone  on  further  for  wre  didn't  catch 
up  to  them,  and  we  were  so  far  back  that 
it  would  have  been  foolish  to  kill  a  deer  for 
we  couldn't  have  got  it  out.  That  was  not 
the  main  reason  why  we  didn't  kill  a  deer 
though.  The  main  reas6n  was  because  we 
didn't  get  a  chance.  If  there  are  deer  in 
there  they  must  be  web-footed,  but  I  can't 
prove  that  because  I  didn't  get  a  chance  to 
examine  their  feet.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
they  went  still  further  back  and  took  their 
feet  with  them. 

As  the  only  dry  place  we  had  seen  was 
the  railway  track,  we  came  out  there  to  eat 
our  Lunch,  and  at  that  we  had  a  time  to  get 
a  fire  started. 

W^hile  we  were  eating  lunch  Mr.  "Mud" 
went  gaily  past  in  his  little  car  and  waved 
a  bottle  at  us  as  he  went,  but  he  didn't  stop. 
Surely  that  shoujd  have  warned  c  us.  Oh, 
so  blind  and  foolish.  You  who  have  even 
a  slight  knowledge  of  the  Good  Book  have 
read  these  wrords,  "Oh  ye  of  little  faith,  etc." 
But  take  it  from  me  too  much  faith  is  at 
times  wrorse,  much  worse,  than  none  at  all. 
And  if  you  are  dealing  with  "Mud"  the  small- 
est amount  of  faith  is  worse  than  fatal. 

Don't  forget  those  wret  cold  feet,  remem- 
ber that  Mud  knew  we  didn't  have  a  bottle, 
for  we  only  use  it  in  case  of  sickness  or  wet 
feet,  and  then  think  of  how  our  brains,  or 
what  we  call  our  brains,  must  have  been 
asleep  to  continue  to  have  faith  in  him  after 
he  had  gone  by  without  stopping.  Stop? 
Why  he  didn't  even  hesitate.  Just  waved 
the  bottle  and  went  on.  Oh  "Mud,"  may 
that  bottle  turn  to  ashes  and  dust  in  your 
mouth.    I  didn't  like  that  mouth  anyway. 
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To  go  back  into  that  swamp  was  beyond 
even  such  fools  as  we  were,  and  as  we  were 
seven  miles  from  anywhere  we  could  only 
make  a  bluff  at  hunting  close  to  the  track 
and  wait  for  Mud.  Good  old  Mud  who  had 
insisted  on  bringing  us  home  promptly  at 
5  p.m.  We  were  ready  to  go  long  before 
five,  believe  me.  But  why  worry,  wasn't 
he  coming  along  at  five?    Sure  he  was. 

Looking  back  at  it  all  now  I  believe  we 
had  our  doubts  of  the  animal  even  then,  but 
the  more  we  doubted  the  more  we  told  each 
other  how  sure  he  was  to  come.  But  the 
time  did  seem  long.  Remember  we  were 
cold,  wet,  hungry  and  tired.  Just  how  cold, 
how  tiied  and  how  wet  we  were,  I  doubt  if 
I  could  make  you  understand.  I  had  not 
walked  so  much,  nor  had  my  feet  wet  for 
two  years,  and  there  were  others  not  in  much 
better  condition. 

Five  o'clock  came  at  last  and  it  was  dark. 
Not  so  dark  as  it  was  later,  oh  dear  no,  but 
dark.  And  no  "Mud"  except  that  on  our  own 
feet.  By  this  time  we  had  walked  about 
one  mile  in  the  direction  of  home,  so  we  fig- 
ured we  had  six  to  go,  and  no  "Mud." 

If  anyone  had  asked  me  at  5  p.m.  on  that 
fatal  day,  if  I  could  walk  another  six  miles 
I  wouldn't  have  bothered  to  answer  such  a 
fool  question.  Six  miles!  Great  Scott  I 
didn't  feel  equal  to  one  mile.  And  how  did 
we  know  it  was  only  six?  Who  said  it  was 
six,  was  it  "Mud?"  I  wouldn't  take  his 
word  for  a  rod,  to  say  nothing  of  six  miles. 

But  what  could  we  do,  the  only  dry  place 
we  had  found  was  the  railway  track,  and 
it  was  damp.  But  who  wants  to  sleep  on 
a  railway  track  anyway?  The  only  thing 
that  we  knew  was  that  at  some  distance 
south  there  was  a  village  of  a  kind.  We 
knew  that  because  we  had  been  there  and 
seen  it.  If  I  ever  have  the  bad  luck  to  meet 
"Mud"  and  he  tells  me  there  is  such  a  place 
I  won't  believe  it,  even  though  I  have  seen  it. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  allowed  my  feeling  to 
get  ahead  of  me  a  little,  but  only  a  little. 
For  at  five  o'clock  when  we  made  a  poor 
half  hearted  bluff  at  walking  south,  we  still 
hoped.  "Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast."  The  more  foolish  the  breast  the 
more  hope  I  expect.  But  we  still  hoped. 
The  wind  was  cold  so  we  would  just  walk  on 
to  keep  warm,  "Mud"  would  be  along  any 
minute,  sure  he  would.  At  that  time  had 
anyone  suggested  that  Mud  had  been  tried 
for  murder  and  got  off  for  want  of  proof, 
we  would  not  have  believed  it.    Not  just 


then  we  wouldn't  but  later,  we'll  say. 

We  walked  and  it  got  dark,  and  more  dark, 
and  still  we  walked.  Then  we  thought  we 
heard  the  car  coming.  Listen  a  moment. 
Oh  ye  of  too  much  faith.  How  many  times 
did  we  stop  to  listen?  How  many  times  did 
I  go  down  on  my  knees  and  put  my  ear  on 
the  rail  to  catch  that  slight  hum  that  tells  of 
the  wheel  coming?  I  don't  know,  but  I 
think  I  said  it  was  dark,  can  I  make  you 
understand  how  dark  it  was,  I  don't  know, 
but  it  was  so  dark  that  my  ear  sometimes 
found  the  rail  sooner  than  I  expected  it  would, 
it  didn't  hurt  the  rail  at  any  time,  and  before 
long  it  didn't  hurt  me,  much.  I  was  too 
numb. 

And  we  walked,  at  times  when  we  heard 
the  car  coming  and  it  didn't;  we  gave  each 
other  our  fair  and  unbiased  opinion  of  "Mud." 
It  was  good  stuff,  I  wish  I  could  send  it  to 
you,  not  for  publication  you  know,  but  just 
to  show  you  what  we  could  do,  and  it  might 
be  useful  sometime  in  case  you  ever  met  a 
"Mud"  of  your  own.  But  you  know  how 
the  postal  people  get  peeved  about  things. 

In  such  a  country  as  I  have  hinted  at  you 
would  naturally  expect  to  find  many  small 
bridges  and  creeks.  Well  they  were  all  there. 
I  don't  know  how  many.  We  had  lost  count 
of  everything.  There  were  also  sidings,  with 
switches  at  the  ends  of  them.  I  don't  know 
how  many  bridges  or  how  many  switches 
we  passed,  but  we  could  tell  the  difference 
because  the  switches  were  all  steel  and  irorf 
and  they  hurt  more  than  the  bridges  when  we 
fell  on  them. 

It  is  said  that  curses  live  and  if  that  is  true 
and  "Mud"  goes  over  those  switches,  he'll 
get  goose  flesh  down  his  back.  It  was  at 
such  places  mostly  we  found  something  to 
say  about  him  that  we  had  overlooked  up 
to  then. 

There  are  many  more  things  that  I  could 
tell  but  what's  the  use?  The  lact  that  I  am 
here  shows  that  we  did  get  home.  (I  had 
grave  doubts  about  that  at  times).  I  don't 
know  where  "Mud"  is,  and  I  don't  care. 
He  may  be  some  place  with  no  water  at  all, 
or  he  may  be  in  that  rotten  swamp  with  too 
much  water.  Either  place  is  too  good  for 
him. 

This  is  a  partial  account  of  a  hunt  that  is 
not  written  to  tell  of  success.  There  are 
many  others  that  have  not  been  told.  The 
only  thing  killed  on  that  hunt  was  myself, 
and  I  was  only  half  dead.  Who  will  be  the 
next  to  own  up? 


> 

A  DUCK  SHOOT 

E.  V.  Howe 


MY  chum  and  I  started  out  one  afternoon 
about  12.30  to  take  a  chance  at  the 
Shell-drakes  or  in  fact  any  ducks  that 
might  be  flying. 

Having  thrown  together  a  box  of  grub, 
guns,  shells,  blankets  etc.,  we  each  took  up 
our  Remington  Automatic  shot  guns  (12 
gauge).  Let  me  tell  you  now  it  may  not 
be  the  highest  priced  gun  on  the  market 
but  it's  there  with  the  goods  when  it  comes 
to  killing  our  tough  sea  birds  at  any  reason- 
able range  and  is  particularly  good  when  shoot- 
ing out  of  a  small  gunning  skiff  as  nearly  all 
the  recoil  is  taken  up  by  the  reloading  mech- 
,  anism. 

However,  I  guess  it  will  not  do  to  start 
talking  guns  as  every  hunter  has  his  favorite 
make  and  they  are  all  good;  furthermore 
I  am  no  gun  expert  and  apt  to  get  into  trouble. 

Arriving  at  the  beach  we  loaded  the  dun- 
nage, the  decoys  and  ourselves  into  the  boat, 
and  taking  the  gunning  skiff  in  tow  started 
to  row  to  the  island  where  we  were  to  camp. 
We  reached  there  about  3.30  in  the  afternoon. 

After  getting  fire  wood,  digging  out  the 
stove  and  attending  to  a  hundred  other 
things  that  have  to  be  done  in  a  camp  that 
has  not  been  used  for  a  year,  we  got  things 
pretty  ship-shape  and  were  ready  for  a  look 
at  the  marsh,  so  away  we  started  taking  the 
shovel  and  one  gun. 

Locating  a  good  spot  on  a  point  of  land 
with  a  little  creek  running  up  either  side, 
we  proceeded  to  make  a  blind.  I  will  not 
go  into  details  as  every  reader  of  this  maga- 
zine has  read  the  same  dope  a  dozen  times. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  we  took  particular 
care  to  make  the  outside  blend  with  the 
surrounding  scenery,  setting  our  stool  of 
wooden  ducks  off  the  point  where  they 
could  be  seen  from  any  direction.  As  it  was 
now  beginning  to  get  rather  dark  we  started 


for  camp.  On  our  way  we  saw  several  small 
flocks  of  black  duck  coming  in  from  the  sea 
to  their  feeding  grounds  for  the  night. 

Next  morning  we  were  up  before  the  break 
of  day,  and  after  eating  a  cold  lunch  started 
for  the  blinds,  getting  nicely  settled  down 
just  as  it  began  to  grow  light.  We  could 
just  about  make  out  the  decoys  plainly 
when  along  came  a  pair  of  Shell-drakes 
from  behind  us  and  would  surely  have  come 
to  the  decoys  but  we  were  moving  around 
and  they  spotted  us  and  veered  off  and  out 
into  the  bay.  In  a  very  few  minutes  in 
flew  a  flock  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  and 
waiting  until  they  stuck  out  their  legs  to 
light,  we  cut  loose  and  after  a  very  sad  ex- 
hibition of  shooting  killed  four  of  them. 

However  the  bum  shooting  had  the  effect 
of  somewhat  settling  our  nerves  and  the  next 
bunch  that  came  along  we  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  five  birds.  ■ 

The  wind  came  up  with  the  sun  and  soon 
the  air  was  full  of  flying  ducks.  Every  few 
minutes  there  would  be  a  bunch  flop  into 
our  decoys  and  off  again  with  a  few  missing 
from  their  ranks,  but  this  could  not  last  for- 
ever and  as  the  sun  got  higher  the  ducks 
became  fewer  and  soon  the  morning  flight 
was  over. 

I  hung  around  some  time  longer  while 
my  chum  got  the  boat  and  rowed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  creek  and  picked  up  the 
birds  finding  nineteen  Shell-drake,  five  Whis- 
tlers and  two  Old-squaws. 

That  night  just  before  dusk  we  added  two 
black  duck  to  our  string,  dropping  them  as 
they  flew  over  the  sand  dunes  to  the  marshes 
and  fresh  ponds  inland.  Satisfied  and  hun- 
gry, we  made  our  way  back  to  camp,  ate  a 
hearty  supper  and  about  9.00  o'clock  the 
tide  being  about  right  rowed  back  to  land 
and  home  finishing  a  most  enjoyable  trip. 
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WHAT'S  THE  MATTER  WITH 
ONTARIO  SPORTSMEN  ? 

E.  R.  Kerr 


THAT  question  has  been  asked 
many  times  of  late.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  can  not  be  possible 
that  the  "good"  people  of  Ontario 
realize,  even  faintly,  the  tremendous 
rapidity  with  which  the  game  of  their 
Province  is  being  swept  away. 

Above  all  else  are  we  sure  that  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  Ontario  do 
not  desire  nor  intend  that  twenty 
years  hence  there  shall  be  handed 
over  to  their  little  sons  and  grandsons 
a  great  Province  ninety-five  per  cent, 
destitute  of  game,  and  desolate. 

Already,  some  "sports"  are  brag- 
ging over  having  procured  the  two 
hundred  bag  limit  of  Ducks  this  year 
and  are  never  silent  in  praising  the 
passage  of  the  no-sale-of-Duck-law. 

You  do  not  desire,  or  intend,  that 
legitimate  sport  with  a  gun  shall  be- 
come in  Ontario  an  extinct  pastime, — 
do  you?  Surely  you  wish  to  give 
Posterity  a  square  deal.  If  our  prem- 
ises are  true,  then  we  say  to  you  now; 
Beware.  The  automobiles,  good 
roads,  and  too  liberal  laws,  and  I  sus- 
pect too  much  lawless  shooting  also, 
are  now  sweeping  your  Provincial 
game  into  oblivion  at  a  fearfully 
rapid  rate.  A  hunter  with  an  auto- 
mobile can  now  cover  from  three  to 
five  times  as  much  ground  in  a  day  as 
he  did  three  years  ago  with  a  team 
and  wagon.  We  are  exterminating 
our  game  according  to  law.  We  must 
have  a  daily  bag-limit  on  ducks  of 
twenty-five.  We  must  have  a  closed 
season  on  squirrel  of  three  years.  We 
must  have  a  closed  season  on  muskrat 
of  three  years.    We  must  set  back 


the  open  season  on  duck  to  October 
1st,  or  have  a  closed  season  of  three 
to  five  years  on  wood-duck. 

I  am  compelled  to  say  to  the  sports- 
men and  citizens  of  Ontario;  Matters 
have  come  to  a  pass  so  serious  that 
now  mild  and  half-way  measures  will 
not "  serve  to  save  your  Provincial 
game.  You  must  immediately  enact 
some  new  and  better,  strengthening 
laws,  and  enforce  them,  right  up  to 
the  hilt,  or  say  "good-bye"  to  your 
game.  You  must  act  boldly,truth- 
fully,  resolutely  and  even  drastically, 
to  make  up  what  you  have  lost,  and 
put  your  game  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Do  not  haggle,  or  split  hairs  or 
argle-bargle  about  trifles.  Get  results 
that  will  be  worth  having.  Stop  the 
use  of  "speed-carts"  in  hunting;  ride 
a  donkey  instead  as  he  will  get  you 
there  fast  enough  to  exterminate  the 
seed  stock  if  you  are  bent  upon  it. 
Stop  the  quail-killing  for  five  years 
at  least.  What  insane  folly  it  is  for 
farmers  and  others  to  permit  their 
best  friend  and  ally  to  be  slaughtered 
for  its  few  pitiful  ounces  of  flesh. 
Which  will  you  have;  boll-weevil  or 
quail?  Stop  instantly.  Institute  a 
daily  bag  limit  on  wild  geese  of  three 
a  day  and  be  satisfied  with  that. 
Create,  through  a  sane  system,  an 
adequate  force  of  salaried  game-war- 
dens, non-political,  and  selected  for 
special  fitness  and  ability  to  be  "on 
the  job."  The  best  laws  are  useless 
unless  enforced.  Unsalaried  game 
wardens  are  a  joke,  failure,  and  men- 
ace to  wild  life,  everywhere.  Pay 
for  the  protection  of  your  game,  as 
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other  countries  do.    Finally,  give  pos- 
terity a  square  deal,  before  it  is  too 
late. 

You  sportsmen  who  are  continually 
barking  for  early  shooting  had  better 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  Your  grand- 
father hunted  swans  because  there 
were  swans  and  he  left  some  for  you. 
Your  father  hunted  geese  because 
there  were  geese  and  he  satisfied  him- 


self with  a  brace  or  two.  You  are 
hunting  and  exterminating,  as  fast 
as  you  can,  ducks.  What  do  you 
want  your  son  to  hunt?  Rabbits? 
Or  do  you  care?  If  you  do  not  be- 
long to  the  right  kind  of  a  Game  Pro- 
tective Association,  resign  and  organ- 
ize one  of  the  right  kind;  get  game 
religion  first,  and  then  "Melp"  bring 
back  the  game.  Let  us  hear  from  you 
on  the  subject. 


WHERE  CAN  SANCTUARIES  BE 
ESTABLISHED  ? 

(Continued  From  Last  Issue.) 
E.  R.  Kerr 


ANYONE  who  attempts  to  protect  wild 
liie  and  allows  his  views  to  be  pub- 
lished will  come  into  contact  with  such 
as  this;  "Your  argument  about  the  value  oi 
game  is  good,  but  you  have  not  shown,  in  a 
single  case,  that  the  Service  derives  a  cent; 
all  the  money  of  benefit  goes  to  the  Province 
or  communities  of  the  game  region,  while 
you  are  spending  money  for  these  game 
plants,  and  you  are  giving  the  rangers'  time, 
which  means  money,  to  assist  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law."  All  very  well.  There 
is  a  protection  Forest  in  Colorado  upon  the 
watersheds  ol  streams,  the  flow  from  which 
has  a  very  high  value  for  irrigation,  and  one 
of  these  streams  furnishes  the  water  supply 
for  a  city  of  more  than  200,000  inhabitants. 

This  Forest  costs  $45,000  yearly  to  ad- 
minister. The  receipts  are  very  small  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  the  receipts  ever 
reaching  the  sum  of  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion. The  prime  purpose  of  the  Forest  is 
to  protect  these  watersheds,  though  the 
Service  does  not  get  a  cent  from  irrigation. 
It  surely  must  be  possible  to  give  attention 
to  game  culture,  and  perpetuation  of  sport, 
as  a  secondary  consideration  in  forest  pro- 
tection, particularly  when  such  time  given 
to  game  culture  does  not  detract  from,  but 
adds  to,  the  standard  of  forest  protection 
and  renders  the  National  Forests  of  greater 
value  to  the  Provinces  and  Nation. 

-All  through  our  Forests  there  are  number- 
less areas  where  game  was  once  abundant 
and  from  which  it  has  been  driven  out  or 
killed   through   lack   of   protection.  Tb>«ve 


is  every  reason  to  believe  that  game  will 
thrive  upon  the  majority  of  these  areas  if 
plants  can  be  made  upon  them  and  the 
animals  and  birds  allowed  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  conditions  and  increase.  Some 
study  and  careful  work  will  be  required  if 
the  capturing  of  specimens,  transportation, 
and  planting  is  to  be  done  successfully.  The 
question  arises  as  to  whom  this  should  na- 
turally fall  upon. 

The  whole  question  is  a  new  one.  It  must, 
necessarily,  be  a  new  one.  No  one  thought 
of  increasing  wild  life  while  the  destruction 
was  going  on  and  we  were  "rushing"  game 
into  oblivion.,  We  are  all  likely  to  make 
mistakes.  There  is  a  possibility  of  making 
the  mistake  of  placing  animals  and  birds  on 
areas  where  the  natural  conditions  will  cause 
them  to  become  a  nuisance,  particularly 
animals,  to  farmers,  either  by  summering  in 
their  grain  or  hay  areas  or  wintering  around 
their  haystacks.  Considering  the  necessity 
of  care  and  experience  the  work  should  be 
initiated  by  the  Commission  of  Conservation 
and  the  Federal  Government  in  co-operation 
with  the  Provinces.  The  Commission  and 
Federal  authorities,  can  collect  most  readily 
and  at  least  cost  data  upon  areas  to  be  stock- 
ed and  locations  where  specimens  can  be 
captured.  The  various  governments  can 
then  take  up  the  capturing  and  shipment. 
The  only  thing  required  is  decisive  action 
upon  the  part  of  the  Federal  government  to 
show  its  practicability. 

We  also  have  been  asked,  "Will  the  People 
Protect  the  Game?"    The  people  of  Canada 
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are  no  different  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  people  of  Canada  are  ready 
and  willing  to  protect  the  Game  The  pres- 
ent abuse  of  the  laws  and  destruction  of  game 
comes  from  a  feeling  that  it  will  not  be  pro- 
tected, and  that  he  who  is  on  the  ground 
should  take  all  he  can.  The  people  of  Can- 
ada want  to  see  the  game  protected.  The 
sportsmen  of  Canada  want  to  see  the  game 
protected  and  are  ready,  both  morally  and 
financially,  to  assist  any  honest  and  sincere 
move  upon  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  this 
end.  In  this  respect  the  onus,  to-day,  is 
upon  our  authorities. 

The  citizens  of  Canada  can  be  depended 
upon  just  as  much  as  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  will  cite  a  case  to  show 
the  present  interest  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  head  of  Green  Rive;,  in  Wyoming, 
where  big  game  s  plentiful  and  ranches  are 
few,  and  where  the  law-abiding  citizen  who 
needs  fresh  meat  kills  an  elk  at  any  time  of 
year,  there  wa3  a  ranger,  who,  under  the 
Forest  Service  agreement  with  the  State, 
assisted  in  the  enforcement  of  the  game  laws. 
This  ranger  liked  the  job,  and  enforced  the 
law  without  fear  or  favor.  He  got  convic- 
tions before  the  justice  of  the  peace,  who 
became  nervous  at  the  thought  of  turning 
a  man  loose  when  the  evidence  against  him 
was  good.  The  people  helped  and  respected 
the  ranger  for  his  stand.  All  the  hunters 
that  went  into  that  section  knew  the  ranger, 
and  knew  that  the  game  law  was  the  game  law. 

That  ranger  was  transferred.    A  new  man 


was  put  in  his  place,  and  a  game  warden 
was  placed  on  the  river  by  the  State.  He 
is  the  kind  that  has  done  much  to  give  the 
position  its  present  reputation.  The  ranger, 
who  is  not  particularly  heavy  on  this  ques- 
tion, has  left  the  game  business  to  the  war- 
den; and  the  very  people  who  helped  the 
old  ranger  are  raising  hobs  with  the  game. 

Are  the  people  of  Canada  any  different? 

These  cases  I  have  cited  spell  one  thing 
to  me;  The  people  want  the  game  laws  en- 
forced and  will  give  the  keenest  support  to 
any  honest  move  to  that  end.  Here  again 
we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  government  must  come  to  the  front. 
None  of  us  can  have  any  patience  with  those 
who  advocate  that  the  Federal  government 
should  follow  the  Province  in  this  matter. 
All  the  other  Provinces  in  Canada  do  not 
boast  of  an  active  and  interested  Minister 
of  Game  and  Fisheries.  But  we  in  Ontario 
can,  and  Ontario  will  do  her  duty,  but  the 
Federal  government  must  stand  ready  in 
game  protection,  just  as  she  does  in  every- 
thing else,  to  assist  Ontario  and  every  other 
Province,  where  the  Province  is  unable  to 
help  itself. 

In  outlining  a  policy,  then,  let  us  consider 
the  game  upon  the  same  dollar-and-cents 
basis  as  the  domestic  stock,  and  its  actual 
value  to  the  public.  In  place  of  marking 
time  behind  the  Province  let  the  Commission 
of  Conservation  and  Federal  Government 
point  out  means  for  better  game  laws,  and 
machinery  to  enforce  them. 


PRESERVATION  OF  THE  MUSKRAT:  ITS 
RELATION  TO  MIGRATORY  LIFE 

E.  R.  K. 


MANY  men  are  enthusiastic  in  the  pre- 
servation and  increase  ot  wild  life. 
Many  men  advanced  various  argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  the  no-sale-of-duck  law. 
The  majority  of  men  who  campaigned  for 
the  passage  of  this  law  might,  or  might  not, 
have  had  in  mind  the  assistance  necessary, 
and  granted  by  nature,  for  the  restoration 
and  perpetuation  of  our  migratory  wild  fowl 
mainly, — the  Duck. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  very 
close  relation  of  the  muskrat  to  the  duck,  and 
the  habits  of  this  valuable  little  fur-bearer 
in  its  tunneling  under  water  and  marsh  and 
thus    destroying    much    obnoxious  growth 


detrimental  to  water  fowl  foods,  resulting  in 
the  cultivation  of  duck-potato,  celery  and 
rice,  we  cannot  but  appreciate  the  necessity 
of  conserving  this  animal,  above  many  others, 
particularly,  around  areas  where  its  damages, 
in  other  ways,  are  of  very  little  or  no  concern. 

Show  me  a  marsh  area  wherein  the  musk- 
rat  has  been  totally  exterminated,  after  two, 
three  or  four  years  and  I  will  introduce  you 
to  an  area  overgrown  with  bull-rushes  and 
various  weeds  which  has  resulted  in  the 
"crowding-out"  of  the  valuable  foods,  as  well 
as  the  water,  an  area  never  again  to  be  fre- 
quented by  duck,  snipe,  plover,  yellow-leg 
or  other  migratory  game  bird. 
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For  instance,  there  is  a  condition  at  Point 
Pelee,  well  known  to  every  sportsman  in  that 
locality,  where  trapping  oi  this  animal,  under 
license,  has  not,  in  any  way,  been  restricted 
during  the  past  few  years  with  the  result  that 
celery-  and  rice,  and  other  foods,  are  absent 
and  as  a  consequence  the  diving  ducks,  also 
are  absent.  If  the  wanton  squandering  or 
destruction  of  this  animal  is  not  immediately 
curtailed,  I  predict  that  within  three  or  four 
years  the  valuable  marsh  areas  of  Point 
Pelee,  Rondeau  Provincial  Park  and  other 
like,  government  controlled,  areas  will  be 
absolutely  worthless  as  migratory  wild  fowl 
propagation  areas. 

Some  hunters  complain  that  the  northern 
flight  has  passed  their  marsh  this  year.  There 
is  nothing  easier  to  explain  than  the  reason 
why.  Marsh  ducks,  and  some  of  our  river 
ducks  that  frequent  the  marshes,  as  often- 
time  explained  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Conover  of 
Leamington,  an  authority  on  this  subject, 
in  clear  atmosphere  will  discern  a  rice  field 
two  to  three  miles  distant.  If  they  do  not 
see  their  favorite  foods  they  continue  their 
course  until  they  do.  Oftentimes  a  very 
severe  wind  storm  will  cause  younger  birds 
taking  their  first  long-distance  migratory 
flight  and  experiencing  their  first  stiff  com- 
bat with  the  elements  to  falter  and  descend 
and,  temporarily,  rest  around,  or  in,  such 
areas  but  immediately  the  storm  has  ceased 
these  few  birds  resume  the  flight  onward 
in  search  of  their  leaders,  and  food,  and,  thus, 
leave  the  area,  once  more,  desolate  and  the 
hunter  disgruntled.      What  is  the  conse- 


quence? Death  to  the  fur-bearing  muskrat 
and  death  to  legitimate  sport  with  a  shot- 
gun.   It  also  means  much  more. 

With  the  advent  of  Government  Bird  and 
Game  Sanctuaries,  all  sportsmen  and  good 
citizens  will  desire  that  the  highest  quality 
of  bird  life  be  reared  and  raised  which,  neces- 
sarily, means  that  the  wild  turkey  must  be 
introduced,  possibly  in  Essex  County,  first 
to  the  Miner  area,  thence  to  Point  Pelee, 
Rondeau  Park  and  other  like  areas.  Are 
we  going  to  maintain  the  marshes  of  such 
areas  for  the  reception  of  the  wild  turkey 
and  other  species  that  require  marshy  acreage 
for  their  proper  care  and  increase  under 
wholly  natural  conditions? 

What  are  we  all  thinking  of,  anyway? 
Are  a  great  many  thinking  only  of  their  own 
personal  pleasure  and  recreation  with  a  gun? 
If  so  protect  the  muskrat.  Are  a  great  many 
thinking  of  the  preservation  of  our  migratory 
wild  fowl  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses  as  a 
whole?  If  so  preserve  and  protect  the  musk- 
rat.  Are  we  going  to  go  stumbling  ahead  in 
the  development  of  a  new  era  without  giving 
these  "small"  items  our  most  careful  and 
serious  thought?  We  must  look,  indeed, 
a  great  distance  into  the  future  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  food  supply  with  a  view 
to  reducing,  to  some  extent,  a  high  cost  of 
living  similar  to  that  of  the  present  day. 
A  three  to  five  year  close  season  on  Muskrat 
on  these  areas  is  absolutely  necessary.  After 
that,  if  it  is  thought  advisable,  a  careful  and 
systematic  thinning-out  by  the  Government 
Game-Keeper  will  be  quite  sufficient. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  MOOSE 
ON  THE  MIRAMICHI 


A  Letter  From  a  New  Brunswick  Sportsman  Who 
Fears  The  Extermination  of  the  Moose 

F.  Arthur  Mackenzie 


THE  moose  question  has  been  brought 
to  my  notice  very  frequently  during 
the  past  two  years.  My  own  experience 
with  this  noble  monarch  of  the  forest  is  not  as 
extensive  as  that  of  some  others  I  know  as 
my  first  big  game  hunt  only  dates  back  about 
ten  years. 

In  the  fall  of  1911  a  party  of  three,,  myself 
and  two  others,  took  a  trip  right  into  the 
heart  of  the  moose  country.  During  our  trip 
we  secured  two  moose,  both  heads  having 
over  forty-five  inches  of  a  spread.  Moose 
were  very  plentiful  that  year  and  we  saw, 
in  all,  fourteen 'of  them.  On  one  little  plain 
we  saw  nine  inside  of  an  hour.  We  came 
home  well  satisfied  with  our  trip. 

The  following  year,  19127  we  three  were 
hunting  in  the  same  place  and  after  five  days' 
tramping  we  managed  to  find  one  cow  moose, 
probably  it  had  come  to  that  locality  only 
a  short  time  before  we  did. 

Where  last  year  there  were  places,  paths 
and  meadows  that  were  all  trodden  down 
by  the  moose  this  year  there  are  only  three 
or  four  different  tracks.  The  people  living 
in  that  section  of  the  valley  say  the  moose 
just  died  through  the  winter.  One  man 
told  me  he  had  examined  a  dead  moose  found 
in  the  snow  and  could  see  no  si§n  of  a  wound. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  there  was  an 
epidemic  of  some  kind  that  had  attacked 
the  moose  that  winter  and  put  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  out  of  business. 

I  understand  that  about  every  four  or 
five  years  there  is  a  disease  among  our  wild 
rabbits  but  I  never  heard  of  a  corresponding 
disease  among  the  larger  game.  Information 
as  to  this  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  writer  who  hopes  that  some  of  the  sports- 
men who  read  this  will  send  in  their  views 
to  Rod  and  Gun  for  publication. 

When  speaking  about  the  scarcity  of  the 
moose  in  what  was  once  the  best  big  game 
country  in  Canada  (the  Miramichi  Valley) 
several  people  have  said  that  in  one  of  the 
farthest  outlying  settlements  you  can  get 
moose  and  deer  meat  all  the  year  round.  I 
believe  that  myself.  Even  the  hotels,  I  am 
told,  have  had  deer  meat  on  their  menus  as 
late  as  July  and  August.  I  should  judge 
there  are  about  seven  or  eight  hundred  game 
licenses  issued  at  different  places  in  the  valley 
and  about  ten  per  cent,  of  these  people  are 
satisfied  with  one  moose,  about  fifteen  per 
cent,  get  one  or  two  deer,  the  rest  probably 


are  not  particular  whether  they  get  any  gam& 
or  not. 

Now,  where  are  the  moose  going  to?  Are 
they  moving  away  from  this  valley  or  are 
they  being  killed  off  the  whole  year  round? 
Some  of  the  hunters,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are 
not  particular  whether  they  shoot  a  bull  or 
a  cow  moose. 

Along  a  stretch  of  wooded  country  road 
I  saw  in  the  fall  of  1913  the  heads  of  two  cow 
moose,  one  within  half  a  mile  of  town. 

This  same  fall  I  was  back  hunting  in  the 
same  vicinity  and  did  not  see  a  fresh  moose 
track  during  the  trip. 

Our  moose  in  this  valley  are  gradually 
yes  more  than  gradually,  dying  off  or  being 
buffaloed. 

The  sooner  people  in  this  district  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  our  moose,  and  game  of  other 
kinds,  will  soon  be  extinct  the  quicker  will 
some  relief  come  to  the  big  game  that  a  few 
years  ago  was  so  plentiful.  Now  you  may 
roam  the  woods  for  a^week  and  never  see  a 
sign  of  the  monarch  of  the  forest. 

Recently  a  New  Brunswick  hunter  was 
fined  $50  for  shooting  a  moose  before  he  had 
procured  his  license.  How  many  cases,  I 
wonder,  are  there  like  this?  The  hunter, 
(not,  however,  the  true  lover  of  hunting  big 
game  in  his  natural  haunts),  shoots  his  game 
and  if  he  'can  get  it  home  after  dark  without 
any  one  seeing  him  he  forgets  to  get  the 
license.  One  of  my  friends  told  me  that 
a  short  time  ago  while  having  a  talk  with  a 
lumberman  this  man  told  him  he  could  show 
the  carcasses  of  at  least  ten  moose  from  which 
ten  to  twenty-five  pounds  had  been  taken 
away  and  the  rest  left  to  feed  the  crows  and 
the  foxes. 

I,  myself,  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  lover 
of  true  sport  to  inform  on  such  people  when 
a  case  is  brought  up  right  under  one's  nose, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  outlying  settlements. 

Since  1912  there  has  not  been  a  moose  shot 
in  the  district  where  in  1911  I  saw  fourteen. 
Who  is  to  blame  for  the  extermination  of  these 
moose?  Certainly  not  the  ten  per  cent.who 
get  their  moose  legally  and  in  a  sportsmanlike 
manner  but  the  men  who  get  their  moose 
and  then  forget  to  get  their  licenses. 

The  game  wardens  cannot  be  all  over  the 
woods  at  the  same  time  so  it  is  up  to  the 
people  themselves  to  preserve  what  few 
moose  we  have  left  or  in  a  few  years  they  will 
be  as  scarce  as  flies  when  the  thermometer 
is  40  degrees  below  zero. 
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THE  TROUT  OF  THE  WEST 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


Introductory. 

IT  has  for  a  long  time  been  the 
object  of  the  present  writer  to 
deal  carefully  and  judiciously 
with  the  trout  that  are  found  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  continent;  a 
subject  that  has  not  been  dealt  with 
as  thoroughly  as  it  should.  If  there 
has  been  any  illumination  cast  upon 
the  subject  it  has  been  rather  scant; 
and  although  in  story  and  article 
the  virtues  of  these  trout  have  been 
commented  upon,  still  not  much  of 
the  history  of  the  various  western 
trout,  the  various  species,  has  found 
its  way  into  print.  If  we  are  to 
study  the  subject  of  trout  fishing 
carefully,  we  would  find  that  the 
speckled  brook  trout,  or  charr  as 
it  is  better  known,  has  received  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  attention  of  the 
writers.  It  is  with  most  of  them 
the  brook  trout  or  no  trout  at  all. 
True,  I  will  admit  that  the  speckled 
brook  trout  is  the  leader  of  them  all, 
but  I  rather  believe  it  is  thought  so 
by  all  because  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  so  consistently  angled  for  to 
the  almost  absolute  exclusion  of  all 
others.  We  are  therefore  liable  to 
let  our  feelings  and  praise  go  to  the 
most  popular  trout  and  the  brook 
trout  being  that  one,  naturally  we 
have  concentrated  upon  him — and 
we  have  in  portions  of  the  continent 
so  concentrated  upon  that  one  speci- 


men that  they  are  gradually  being 
wiped  out  of  existence.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  us  look  at  the  case  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  British  Isles.  Here 
they  have  for  their  universal  well- 
loved  trout  the  so-called  brown  trout. 
The  words  they  speak  in  praise  of 
this  fish  are  about  equal  in  fervour 
to  what  we  speak  in  this  country  for 
the  brook  trout — it  is  their  national 
standby.  But  in  this  country  the 
brown  trout  (Salmo  fario)  met  with 
the  coolest  of  receptions,  and  has 
been  dubbed  a  murderer  of  other 
trouts,  and  a  general  all-round  nuis- 
ance; to  stock  a  stream  here  with 
brown  trout  means  that  only  brown 
trout  will  survive,  that  all  other 
trouts  therein  will  be  decimated  by 
the  finny  brother  from  over  the 
waters.  So  we  can  easily  see  that 
it  is  the  fish  we  concentrate  our  atten- 
tion upon  that  is  given  the  most 
publicity.  Naturally,  therefore,  the 
brook  trout,  or  charr,  has  received 
the  greatest  attention  and  is  our 
national  fish,  as  far  as  writings, 
beauty,  etc.,  are  concerned.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  speckled  brook 
trout,  or  charr,  is  not  one-third  as 
largely  angled  for  as  the  other  trouts, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  are  the 
least  spoken  of  in  print.  True,  thou- 
sands are  annually  out  and  catch  fine 
numbers  of  other  trout  besides  the 
speckled  brook  trout,  but  when  it 
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comes  to  print,  the  speckled  brook 
trout  always  seems  to  lead,  and  the 
other  trouts  are  in  the  decided  min- 
ority. We  have  so  concentrated  on 
the  brook  trout  all  our  attention,  all 
our  lovely  phrases  and  write-ups  that 
the  other  trout  are  lost  to  view.  And 
the  western  part  of  the  country  there- 
fore suffers  in  proportion,  allowing 
the  eastern  writers  to  do  all  the  pub- 
licity work.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  best  trout  fishing  in  this  coun- 
try is  found  in  the  mountains  of  the 
west;  amid  the  most  picturesque  sur- 
roundings; surrounded  by  a  lively 
glamour  and  fascination  that  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country  is  often 
very  much  lacking  in.  At  the  same 
time  the  trout  fishing  in  the  west  is 
abundant; — there  are  places  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  I  know  of  where  the 
mere  flicking  of  any  old  fly  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  will  call  out  a 
matter  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  trout, 
and  large  fellows  at  that.  This  is  a 
rare  delight  and  a  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion to  say  the  least.  Often,  too,  the 
indiscriminate  angler  takes  advantage 
of  this  fine  condition  of  affairs  and 
catches  ten  times  more  than  he  can 
use  in  camp  and  invariably  leaves 
it  to  rot.  How  long  the  fine  trout 
fishing  in  the  west  will  last  I  do  not 
know  but  certain  it  is  that  if  the  in- 
discriminate fishermen  are  allowed 
the  run  of  things  it  will  before  long 
be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

What  I  am  undertaking  in  this 
series  of  articles  you  will  readily 
understand.  I  am  giving  the  history, 
etc.,  of  the  western  trout  my  strict 
attention — shedding  a  little  more 
than  ordinary  light  on  the  subject, 
something  that  has  not  to  date  been 
carefully  undertaken.  The  trout 
found  in  the  western  country  make 
a  big  figure  indeed;  they  add  much 
to  the  singular  charm  of  the  outdoor 
world  in  the  west,  and  as  far  as  the 
angling  for  them  is  concerned  I  can- 
not see  that  it  can  be  equalled  any- 
where, the  brook  trout  to  the  con- 
trary. I  have  striven  in  these  various 
articles  to  place  the  identity  of  the 
various  trouts  of  the  west  comprehen- 
sively before  the  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine, and  no  doubt  a  fish  can  be  recog- 
nized and  be  identified  by  the  various 
descriptions  if  the  reader  does  not 


already  know  the  fish.  The  various 
data,  etc.,  is  more  or  less  exact, — 
as  far  as  investigation  can  make  it; 
and  the  historic  features  are  treated 
carefully,  always  from  the  viewpoint 
of  truth.  Were  my  own  views  and 
findings  to  be  set  down  it  would  make 
rather  a  partial  display; — and  it  has 
been  proven  consistently  in  such  af- 
fairs as  this  that  the  most  lively  and 
enhancing  article  is  one  wherein  many 
men  are  represented — their  findings 
being  given  due  consideration.  Such 
quotations  enrich  the  whole  and  make 
it  complete,  if  these  quotations  are 
handled  carefully,  as  I  shall  try  and 
handle  them.  At  the  same  time  I 
shall  give  some  pointers  on  tackle 
best  fitted  for  use  in  the  mountain 
waters  and  the  large  fish  that  one 
stands  in  liability  of  running  across. 
I  have  known  cases  where  light  tackle 
has  been  shattered  in  a  fight  with 
a  large  fish; — then  again  light  tackle 
has  come  out  triumphant:  In  the 
following  chapters  you  will  find  when, 
how  and  what  to  use — as  I  shall 
describe  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  list 
with  these  articles  places  where  one 
would  find  the  best  fishing,  but  the 
mere  fact  that  these  streams  are 
innumerable,  all  of  them  contain- 
ing some  trout  would  make  it  a 
task  indeed  that  is  hard  to  cope  with. 

In  preparing  a  series  of  articles 
such  as  I  am  now  attempting,  a 
scientific  grouping,  or  classification  of 
fishes  holds  both  a  practical  and 
sentimental  value.  The  practical  man 
figures  that  he  can  do  without  the 
technical  points  and  wants  the  bare 
facts,  easily  understood, — but  it  has 
always  been  wise  to  include  the  scien- 
tific portions  to  make  the  whole  care- 
fully complete.  In  the  rudimentary 
stage  of  the  angler's  development  the 
catching  of  the  fish  seems  to  entirely 
hold  his  attention  riveted,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  faculty  of  distinguish- 
ing one  specie  or  species  from  another. 
To  catch  the  fish  is  then  the  first 
step,  and  to  become  proficient  in  the 
taking  of  that  fish  is  a  second  step — 
but  after  all  of  these  points  have  been 
mastered,  (not  completely,  for  the 
angler  always  has  much  to  learn), 
then  will  come  the  eventual  desire  to 
know  the  trout  themselves,  their  lives 
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and  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
that  provide  to  the  angler  a  likely 
means  of  identification.  At  that 
some  species  of  fishes  are  hard  to  tell 
from  others.  Forget  the  fact  that 
there  are  experts  who  can  at  a  glance, 
tell  any  fish.  This  is  not  true.  Even 
so-called  experts  are  often  baffled  by 
specimens  taken  out  of  waters  wherein 
the  coloration  and  body  features  of 
the  trout  may  have  become  marked- 


ly changed.  Coloration  is  eccentric 
in  various  fishes  in  various  waters, 
owing  to  food,  environmental  condi- 
tions; i.e.,  the  clay,  loam  or  sandy 
bottoms  of  brooks,  rivers  and  streams, 
all  serve  to  have  their  effect  upon  the 
coloration  of  the  trout.  I  may  be 
forgiven  for  many  exceptions  I  have 
taken  in  these  following  articles,  but 
it  has  all  been  done  with  the  hope  to 
preserve  a  unity  of  the  whole. 


THE  STEELHEAD  TROUT  OR  HARDHEAD 

TROUT 

(Salmo  gairdneri) 


To  say  that  the  steelhead  trout 
is  one  of  the  most  important  trout 
found  in  the  western  waters  is  not 
exaggerating  the  proposition  in  the 
least,  for  this  trout  has  long  and 
consistently  held  a  record  that  has  in 
no  way  diminished  in  late  years. 
There  is  a  reason  for  this,  for  the 
steelhead  trout  is  a  fish-with  a  great 
deal  of  fight  tied  up  under  his  trim 
skin,  and  taken  at  the  end  of  a  strain- 
ing leader  in  some  rushing  stream 
he  is  a  match  for  the  best  disciple 
of  Walton  that  may  be  found  extant. 
*  The  steelhead  trout  ranks  among  the 
king-pins  of  them  all,  and  for  that 
reason  I  am  here  listing  him  first  in 
this  category  which  I  shall  try  to 
make  as  interesting  as  such  things 
may  be  made.  At  the  same  time 
the  steelhead  trout  is  the  least  known 
of  them  all — has  been  dwelt  upon 
the  least,  even  though  he  is  able  to 
make  a  mark  for  himself  every  time 
the  demand  is  out.  As  one  interest- 
ing writer  has  stated: 

"The  better  I  become  acquainted 
with  the  steelhead  trout  the  more  I 
wonder  why  this  splendid  North  Am- 
erican game  fish  has  been  so  sadly 
neglected  and  kept  in  the  background. 
Probably  this  is  due  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  the  restricted  natural  habitat 
of  this  species  and  the  fact  that  when 
compared  to  the  number  of  those 
who  angle  for  brook  trout  or  black 
bass,  very  few  indeed  have  ever  had 
the  opportunity  to  come  into  actual 
combat  with  this  finny  warrior.  Why 


its  distribution  over  the  United  States 
and  especially  so  over  the  West  has 
not  been  more  general,  is  something 
that  I  cannot  understand.  The  East- 
ern brook  trout  has  been  fairly  well 
scattered  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
into  the  Western  States,  and  the 
rainbow  trout  of  the  Pacific  slope, 
planted  by  hundreds  of  millions  in 
the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  East; 
but  the  steelhead  trout,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  far  superior  game  fish 
to  either,  has,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions been  confined  to  those  waters 
to  which  it  is  native." 

One  reason  has  been  advanced  for 
the  fact  that  the  steelhead  trout  is 
not  widely  scattered  and  planted  in 
the  eastern  waters.  That  reason  is 
that  the  planting  of  the  steelhead 
trout  is  considered  by  some  authori- 
ties as  being  detrimental  to  the  wel- 
fare of  other  fish;  that  the  steelhead 
trout  like  the  rainbow  kill  off  fry 
and  fingerlings,  etc.,  of  the  speckled 
brook  trout.  That,  in  a  phrase,  is 
the  reason  held  out  by  fish  com- 
missions why  the  steelhead  trout  is 
not  given  a  wider  distribution.  But 
I  would  like  to  have  some  real  proof 
to  go  by  if  that  is  to  be  accepted  as 
the  truth. 

The  steelhead  trout  is  known  in 
scientific  parlance  as  Salmo  rivularis, 
also  as  Salmo-gairdneri,  also  as  a 
salmon,  salmon  trout  and  hardhead 
trout.  But  the  most  common  name 
is  steelhead,  by  which  it  is  universally 
known  throughout  the  West.  The 
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ead  trout  is  what  is  termed    admit  that  there  are  times  when  tw< 
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alike.    Remarks  one  writer: 

It  is  thought  by  some  anglers  that! 
young  fish  hatched  in  the  brooks 
irom  eggs  of  the  steelhead  remain  i] 
mountain  streams  from  six  to  thirty 
six  months,  going  down  to  the  se; 
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six  months,  going  down  to  the  sej 
with  the  high  waters*  of  spring,  afte 
which  they  return  to  spawn  as  typics 
steelhead  trout.    I  now  regard  thi_ 
view  as  unfounded.    In  my  expt,ri-j 
ence  the  rainbow  and  the  steelhead! 
are  always  distinguishable:  the  steel- 
head  abounds  where  the  rainbow 
trout  is  unknown;  the  scales  in  the' 
steelhead  are  always  smaller,  (about: 
155),   than  in  the  typical  rainbow)! 
trout;  finally,  the  small  size  of  the 
head  in  the  steelhead  is  always  dis-j 
tinctive." 

As  far  as  weight  is  concerned  the' 
steelhead  cuts  quite  a  figure  though 
the  average  steelhead  taken  is  not  si 
ery  large  fish,  and  those  taken  or 
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easily  distinguished  from  other  trout 
by  the  side  by  side  streak-markings, 
which  do  not  obtain  in  other  trout, 
also  from  the  fact  that  the  body  is 
proportionately  trim,  and  slim,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  head  is  very 
small  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
body.  Coloration  is  of  course  differ- 
ent when  we  judge  fresh  water  or 
land-locked  specimens  of  the  steel- 
heajd  species  and  sea-run  specimens. 
One  writer  holds  that: 

"In  structure,  coloring,  habits  and 
general  appearance  the  steelhead, 
when  in  fresh  water,  very  closely 
resembles  its  near  relative — the  rain- 
bow trout.  There  has  been  consider- 
able controversy  over  these  two  fish, 
and  many  still  claim  that  the  steel- 
head  is  simply  the  sea-run  form  of 
the  rainbow  trout.  The  typical  rain- 
bow trout  and  the  others  of  the  rain- 
bow series,  even  though  sea-run  and 
bright  silvery  in  coloration,  can  al- 
ways be  distinguished  as  rainbows; 
and  the  steelhead,  whether  in  salt 
water  or  land-locked  for  twenty  years 
in  an  inland  lake,  always  remains  a 
true  steelhead.  The  steelhead,  both 
in  fresh  and  salt  water,  is  usually 
more  silvery,  is  much  slimmer  and 
more  symmetrical  in  shape,  and  the 
black  spots  or  markings  are  very 
much  smaller  and  more  irregular  in 
shape  than  in  the  rainbow.  In  the 
land-locked  forms  where  both  species 
inhabit  the  same  waters  each  type 
holds  true  to  its  original  shape,  ap- 
pearances and  habits  year  after  year, 
and  generation  after  generation.  To 
distinguish  the  steelhead  from  the 
rainbow  there  are  several  reliable 
methods  of  which  the  following  two 
are  perhaps  the  best:  In  the  typical 
steelhead  the  dorsal  fin  is  always 
located  farther  forward  than  in  the 
rainbow.  If  the  distance  from  in 
front  of  the  dorsal  fin  to  the  end  of 
the  snout  is  quite  a  little  less  than 
from  this  same  point  to  the  end  of 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  body  or  be- 
ginning of  the  tail,  then  the  fish  is 
quite  certain  to  be  a  steelhead,  for 
in  the  rainbow  these  measurements* 
are  about  equal.  In  the  steelhead 
the  length  of  the  head  from  the  tip 
of  the  snout  to  the  end  of  the 
gills'  cover  is  always  more  than 
four  and  one  half  times  the  entire 


length  of  body  from  tip  of  snout  to 
end  of  fleshy  part  of  the  body,  while 
in  the  rainbow  this  measurement  is 
always  less  than  four  and  one  half 
times." 

The  above  is  set  down  merely  to 
show  how  scant  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  species — so  scant  that 
there  is  hardly,  at  times,  any  differ- 
ence, but  there  is  really  a  compara- 
tive difference  if  studied  carefully. 

There  is  a  sub-species  of  the  steel- 
head that  is  principally  found  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  that  easily  ranks  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  kind. 
This  sub-species  is  known  as  the 
Kamloops  trout  (Salmo-rivularis-kam- 
loops),  found  in  the  Kamloops,  Okan- 
agan,  Kootenai  and  other  waters  of 
British  Columbia.  Jordan  addition- 
ally remarks  about  this  sub-species: 

"It  is  locally  abundant  and  is  a 
fine  large  trout,  slender  in  form,  grace- 
ful in  appearance,  and  movement, 
somewhat  different  from  the  common 
steelhead,  but  not  distinguished  by 
any  technical  character  of  importance 
and  probably  intergrading  fully  with 
the  latter.  It  is  a  very  fine  game 
fish  which  is  taken  chiefly  by  trolling 
with  a  spoon.  The  color  of  this  fish 
is  dark  olive  above,  bright  silvery 
below, — the  silvery  color  extending 
some  distance  below  the  lateral  line, 
where  it  ends  abruptly;  the  middle 
of  the  side  has  a  broad  light-rose  col- 
ored band,  covering  about  one-third 
the  total  depth  of  the  fish;  the  back 
above  has  small  black  dots  about  the 
size  of  pin-heads,  irregularly  scatter- 
ed, and  somewhat  more  numerous 
posteriorly;  there  are  a  few  faint 
spots  on  top  of  the  head;  dorsal  and 
caudal  fins  are  rather  thickly  covered 
with  small  black  spots  similar  to 
those  on  the  back,  but  more  distinct. 
A  few  spots  are  on /the  adipose  fin 
which  is  edged  with  blackish;  lower 
fins  plain;  upper  border  of  pectoral, 
dusky;  a  vague,  dusky  blotch  on  the 
upper  middle  rays  of  the  anal." 

There  are  two  other  sub-species  of 
the  steelhead  trout  found  in  the  state 
of  Washington,  namely  the  so-called 
Crescent  Trout  (Salmo-rivularis-cres- 
centis),  found  in  Lake  Crescent,  Clal- 
lam County,  Washington.  The  most 
important  member  found  in  this  lake, 
however,   is   the   blue-black  trout 
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known  as  the  Beardslee  trout  {Salmo- 
rivularis-beardsleei).  It  has  been  held 
that  there  is  another,  a  third  sub- 
species of  the  steel-head  trout  found 
in  this  beautiful  lake,  namely,  the 
long-headed  trout  (Salmo-rivularis- 
bathaecetor),  but  it  is  a  member  that 
is  little  known.  The  latter  named 
species  rarely  if  ever  comes  to  the 
surface  of  the  lake  to  feed,  and  is  only 
caught  by  lines  sunken  deep  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  all  of  the  various  trout  in  this 
lake  must  needs  be  fished  for  deep, 
with  cut  bait,  minnows,  or  the  never-v 
failing  trolling  spoon.  These  three 
sub-species  are  never  (as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain),  taken  on  the 
artificial  fly  for  the  reason  that  they 
rarely  come  to  the  surface,  or  in  to 
shore.  With  these  latter  three  trout 
we  are  not  overly  interested  save  in 
mentioning  their  position  in  a  part- 
scientific  manner. 

The  steelhead  trout  lives  a  great 
deal  of  its  life  in  the  ocean,  and  is, 
in  many  respects  like  the  salmon. 
He  is  anadromous,  which  is  to  say 
that  he  spends  part  of  his  time  in 
the  ocean  and  part  in  fresh  water, 
when  he  is  spawning  Practically 
most  of  its  life,  that  is,  the  life  of 
the  average  sea-run  steelhead,  is  spent 
in  the  ocean,  along  the  shores  and  in 
the  bays  and  in  and  around  the 
mouths  of  rivers  where  the  feed  is 
good.  And,  like  the  salmon  of  the 
various  species  and  the  chinook  sal- 
mon, or  royal  salmon  in  special,  the 
steelhead  runs  up  fresh-water  streams 
to  cast  its  spawn,  after  which  it  will 
return  again  to  the  ocean  to  await  the 
urgent  call  for  reproduction  the  next 
spawning  season.  However  the  breed- 
ing or  spawning  season  of  the  steel- 
head depends  greatly  upon  the  lo- 
cality it  is  in.  As  a  rule  it  is  a  spring 
spawning  fish.  Says  an  entertaining 
writer,  Mr.  W.  M.  Keil: 

"It  is  a  spring  spawning  fish, 
though  the  runs  of  ascending  fish  and 
the  breeding  season  vary  greatly  in 
different  localities.  In  the  southern 
waters  and  in  those  rivers  which  are 
of  short  length,  the  runs  are  in  the 
early  spring,  and  the  eggs  maturing 
rapidly  are  deposited  some  weeks 
later.  The  heaviest  run  of  the  steel- 
heads  in  the  Columbia  River,  (Wash- 


ington), is  from  the  last  of  August 
until  the  middle  of  November,  but 
as  they  have  to  ascend  the  river 
and  its  tributaries  many  hundreds 
of  miles  before  reaching  suitable 
spawning  grounds,  the  actual  breed- 
ing season  is  not  until  the  following 
April  or  May.  It  is  while  in  the 
lower  reaches  of  these  rivers,  and 
fresh  run  from  the  sea,  that  this  fish 
is  in  its  finest  condition  and  they 
are  then  taken  in  immense  numbers 
by  the  commercial  fishermen." 

Like  the  salmon  the  steelhead  trout 
are  preyed  upon  by  parasites  in  the 
fresh  water,  and  they  are  often  hor- 
rible looking  sights,  when  they  come 
out,  to  say  the  least.  When  they 
first  go  up  the  rivers  they  are  in  full 
command  of  a  vivid  beauty;  the  silver 
with  which  they  are  overcast  never 
shines  more  beautifully  than  now, 
and  the  rosy  coloration  takes  on 
shape.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  the 
steelhead  takes  the  fly  or  the  spoon 
with  marked  avidity,  and  sets  up  a 
fight  that  is  exceptional  to  say  the 
least.  But  they  gradually  lose  their 
beauty  and  some  specimens  actually 
become  monstrosities,  repulsive  and 
unsightly.  As  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  they  are  like  the  salmon, 
in  the  respect  that  they  refuse  food 
later  on,  and  that  their  stomachs  be- 
come useless  till  again  they  reach  salt- 
water. Says  that  well-known  Can- 
adian naturalist,  Bonnycastle  Dale: 

"In  December  we  found  these  fish 
full  of  eggs,  and  milt,  running  up  the 
spawning  streams  and  rivers.  Alas  I 
where  were  the  silver  sides  and  beauty 
forms?  These  steelheads  were  now 
discolored  so  that  they  actually  were 
black  as  coal,  all  formed  by  the  fresh 
water  they  played  and  starved  in. 
Even  these  time-starved,  and  tired, 
egg  and  milt  laden  fish  have  the 
instinct  to  jump  left  in  them.  This 
instinct  now  comes  into  operatioD 
simply  to  try  and  rid  themselves  of 
the  great  number  of  sea-lice  that  have 
attached  themselves  to  their  inert 
bodies." 

But  unlike  the  salmon  of  the  vari- 
ous species,  most  of  which  die  after 
they  have  spawned,  the  steelhead 
trout  makes  its  bedraggled  way  over 
the  rushing  rivers,  back  to  the  sea, 
and  it  generally  reaches  the  sea  half 
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dead.  But  once  in  the  salt  water 
the  curative  process  is  begun,  and 
some  months  after,  the  steelhead 
comes  out  of  the  ordeal  just  as  trim, 
and  beautiful  as  ever,  all  the  past 
unpleasant  tendencies  having  dis- 
appeared, till  once  again,  heeding  the 
call  of  Nature  to  reproduce,  they 
enter  the  freshwater  rivers  and  are 
waylaid  by  the  billions  of  parasites. 

The  virtues  of  the  steelhead  as 
something  for  the  angler  to  conjure 
with  have  been  sung  in  print  by  many 
a  man,  and  true  it  is  the  steelhead 
trout  is  one  of  the  best  fighting  speci- 
mens, bar  none,  found  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  all  the  words  of  praise 
one  has  to  offer  are  not  too  much. 
To  angle  for  the  steelhead  trout, 
either  in  lake  (in  the  land-locked 
form)  or  in  the  rivers  up  and  down 
the  Pacific  coast,  is  to  realize  some- 
thing that  is  extraordinary  in  its 
appeal.  Many  writers  have  spoken 
their  views  in  this  respect.  Says 
Dale: 

"Seldom,  if  ever,  have  I  landed  a 
steelhead  of  good  size  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  with  light  tackle.  Of 
all  the  fish  I  have  played  in  either 
ocean  of  this  continent  or  in  its  lakes 
and  rivers,  I  can  truly  say  the  steel- 
head is  the  gamiest.  You  can  always 
tell  the  trout  from  the  salmon  by  the 
method  of  jumping.  The  salmon 
strike  the  water  in  any  position,  fall- 
ing usually  belly  or  side  first.  The 
trout,  on  the  contrary,  always  des- 
cend into  the  water  head  first."  And,' 
says  Keil:  "Comparing  the  rainbow 
trout  with  the  steelhead  trout  as  to 
their  game  qualities  is  almost  as  diffi- 
cult as  telling  the  two  species  apart 
when  in  the  yearling  stages.  In 
swiftly  running  streams  I  do  not 
think  the  steelhead  has  anything  on 
the  rainbow,  but  in  the  still  waters 
of  inland  lakes  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  steelhead  far  outfights 
its  scrappy  cousin,  and  rises  much 
more  readily  to  the  artificial  lure. 
All  things  considered,  I  really  believe 
the  steelhead  trout  to  be  the  hardest 
fighting  salmonid  in  the  world.  One 
real,  sound,  logical  reason  for  this 
belief  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most 
nervous  and  excitable  of  all  the  species 
handled  by  fishcultural  operations. 
The  other  reasons  you'll  know  when 


you  have  hooked  fast  to  one.  It  is 
a  free-rising  fish,  taking  the  artificial 
fly  in  both  lake  and  stream  when 
conditions  are  favourable  for  this 
method  of  fishing.  In  those  lakes 
where  the  water,  even  on  the  surface, 
stays  fairly  cool  during  the  warmer 
weather,  fy-fishing  will  prove  suc- 
cessful throughout  the  summer.  If 
the  surface  water  becomes  so  warm 
that  they  cannot  come  up  into  this 
higher  temperature,  then  of  course 
deep  trolling,  or  still  fishing,  must  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  locate  the  fish. 
When  hooked  this  fish  makes  at  once 
for  the  surface,  where  it  leaps  re- 
peatedly clear  of  the  water,  shaking 
itself  madly  in  an  attempt  to  throw 
the  hook.  Its  fighting  tactics  are  all 
its  own,  and  its  many  unlooked-for 
and  eccentric  rushes  will  keep  the 
most  finished  disciple  of  Walton  on 
the  jump  from  the  time  it  is  hooked 
until  safe  within  the  creel  or  the 
boat." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the' 
steelhead  measures  up  with  the  best 
trout  of  this  continent,  a  verdict 
I  am  willing  to  stand  by  with  know- 
ledge from  experience.  Taken  upon 
the  fly-rod  there  is  such  sport  con- 
nected with  the  process  as  to  leave 
no  doubts  in  the  mind  about  it.  As 
I  have  previously  mentioned  it  is  the 
younger  fish,  from  two  to  six  or  eight 
pounds  that  are  most  often  taken 
on  the  fly,  and  the  sport  assured  is 
spectacular  indeed.  There  are  some 
skilled  users  of  the  bamboo  rod  who 
are  not  afraid  to  go  up  against  the 
largest  clipping  steelhead  with  a  light 
weight  appliance*  Yet,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  average  angler  would  do 
well  to  furnish  himself  with  a  strong 
rod,  of  say,  six  to  seven  ounces  weight, 
or  even  more  if  the  angler  is  not  deft 
The  six  and  a  half  ounce  rod  has 
always  been  my  selection  for  the 
steelhead  trout,  as  in  the  Californian 
streams.  And  that,  of  course,  goes 
for  pretty  near  any  streams  along 
the  Pacific  coast,  where,  of  course 
the  steelhead  principally,  and  almost 
alone,  has  its  range  and  distribution. 
A  rod  of  steel,  as  a  fly-casting  tool 
is  an  affair  to  which  you  should  give 
the  best  of  your  attention — for  a 
rugged  steel  warrior  is  almost  always 
in  demand.    There  are  many  of  the 
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solid  wood  rods,  too,  (as  for  instance, 
the  greenheart)  that  should  not  fail 
to  have  your  attention,  for  they  have 
always  proven  their  worth  in  actual 
fighting.  But,  mainly,  remember,  no 
matter  what  sort  of  a  rod  you  get, 
get  one  that  has  some  backbone  to 
it,  for  you  should  always  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  in  fishing  along 
rugged,  rapid,  swift  streams  the  nat- 
ural conditions  of  the  strain  are  all 
against  you  and  worth  in  a  rod  is 
therefore  eminent  indeed.  At  the 
same  time  this  rod  that  you  purchase 
for  steelhead  trout  will  do  you  for 
all  sorts  of  all-round  mountain  fish- 
ing in  the  west.  And  a  six,  or  six 
and  one  half,  or  seven  ounce  trout 
rod  is  my  recommendation.  Don't 
try  using  the  light  wands  of  bamboo 
on  mountain  streams  unless  you  are 
an  expert  in  that  light  tackle  game. 
It  will  cause  you  much  ill  luck.  I 
speak  these  words  here  for  I  have 
often  seen  throughout  the  west  rods 
in  use  that  are  far  top  light  for  these 
rugged  places  and  streams. 

A  good,  strong,  tapered,  enameled 
line  is  a  demand  for  steelhead  trout 
fishing;  though  I  will  say  nothing 
against  the  level  calibered  line,  the 
line  that  is  the  same  thickness  all 
the  way  along  its  length.  But  one 
should  always  see  to  it  that  he  has 
a  good,  durable,  trustworthy  line  to 
his  credit — for  some  of  the  fishing 
in  western  streams  is  a  stiff  proposi- 
tion to  say  the  least.  Remember 
then  to  have  a  tapered  and  enameled 
line.  As  for  a  leader  material  I  can 
not  help  but  suggest  the  Telerana 
Nova,  which  is  so  far  above  ordinary 
gut  in  durability,  etc.,  that  it  stands 
foremost,  A  six  foot  length  is  by 
far  the  best.  Flies  used  in  steelhead 
trout  fishing  need  not  be  a  copy  of 
anything  natural  in  insect  form — 
for  the  steelhead  trout  is  not  dis- 
criminating. I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  Gove  flies  would  bring  excep- 
tional results  on,  mountain  streams. 
The  bass  size  flies  are  used  with  good 
success,  and  those  a  trifle  smaller  in 
the  more  quiet  pools.  It  is  the  best 
plan,  to  use  only  one  fly,  a  lead  fly, 
and  to  play  that  skillfully.  The  prao 
tice  is  very  common  in  the  Western 


country  of  using  only  one  fly,  and 
never  more  than  two.    You  play  the 
fly  much  the  same  way  as  in  other 
trout  fishing;  employing  much  the 
same  tactics.    The  fly  is  put  out, 
upstream  and  -  across  and  is  given 
the  necessary  lifelike  animation  that 
proves  such  an  irresistible  fascina- 
tion.   In  the  pools  you  will  find 
them,   and   especially   beside  large 
boulders,  and  at  the  foot  of  rapids. 
Naturally  one  must  use  the  same 
degrees  of  caution  that  one  uses  in 
trout  fishing  in  general.    The  steel- 
head trout  is  well  known  to  be  flighty, 
easily  frightened,  and  the  first  glim- 
mer of  human  presence  will  send 
them  scooting  for  safety.    In  my 
estimation  there  is  only  one  sort  of 
reel  for  mountain  fishing,  and  steel- 
head fishing  in  particular  and  that 
is  a  good  automatic  reel.    I  have 
known  times  where  many  a  good  fish 
has  been  saved  merely  because  I  had 
an  automatic  reel.    The  trouble  with 
the  ordinary  single-action  reel  is  that 
it  cannot  be  manipulated  with  con- 
sistent ease;  but  how  different  with 
the  automatic.    You  simply  touch 
the  trigger,  or  lever,  and  the  thing 
eats  up  the  slack  line.    In  the  rush- 
ing rivers,  after  steelheads,  I  have 
proven  the  utter  beauty  and  ability 
of  the  automatic,  having  used  that 
same  automatic  on  rainbows  in  the 
north  with  the  best  degree  of  success. 

Steelhead  trout  are  also  trolled  for 
fn  the  ocean  and  in  the  large  rivers* 
and  in  and  around  the  river  mouths. 
A  good  Bristol  bait-casting  rod  is 
then  a  good  thing,  especially  for 
trolling  and  casting  purposes.  A 
glittering  Skinner  spoon  will  call  out 
the  big  fellows,  and  my  selection  for 
the  purpose  has  always  been  a  Num- 
ber 5  or  7  Skinner.  In  the  likely 
pools  you  may  cast  the  spooij  here 
and  there  with  success;  and  in  the 
broad  waters  you  may  troll  for  them 
in  the  places  you  are  sure  they  stay. 
Between  the  two  methods,  however, 
I  cannot  say  that  the  trolling  method 
has  anything  on  the  highly  favour- 
able fly-casting  method.  There  are 
times  when  the  steelheads  take  the 
fly  exceptionally  well. 
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NNUMERABLE  men,  by  voice 
and  by  the  medium  of  the  pen 
have  essayed  to  describe  the  joys 
d  pleasures  of  angling.    And  how 
ell  too,  they  have  succeeded  in  that 
sk— for  task  it  surely  is.    To  be 
le  to  state  better  than  your  fellow 
an  has  stated  some  of  the  witcheries 
f  the  great  pastime  of  angling  is 
rely  an  endeavour  that  reaches  an 
nviable    height.    True,    there  has 
en  much  sentimentality  wasted  in 
he  endeavour  to  reach  that  height, 
will  admit  that.    But  it  is  as  I  have 
always  stated  a  beautiful  sentimen- 
tality, that  has  Nature,  the  woods, 
the  waters,  the  trees  and  the  open 
blue  skies  in  the  heavens  above  as 
its  theme.    And  anyone  who  lives 
in  touch  with  things  such  as  these 
is  surely  living  as  a  man  really  should 
and  gaining  immeasurably  by  his 
life.    There  is  a  depth  of  philosophy 


the  triumphs  of  the  days  gone  and 
the  days  and  hours  to  come  in  the 
future.  • 

Angling  is  the  keynote  of  it  all— 
the  open  door  through  which  we  step 
into  a  pleasure-land  of  much  reality. 
Here  on  the  river's  brink  we  can  stand 
and  talk  for  hours,  addressing  the 
moss-fringed  rocks,  the  flowers,  the 
trout  in  their  cool  retreats,  and  feel 
the  great  weight  of  mental  and  physi- 
cal oppression  drop  from  the  shoul- 
ders as  a  gigantic  load.    Here  one 
talks,  and  speculates  aloud;  he  will 
change  to  another  fly,  smiling  to 
think  that  by  playing  that  fly  in  that 
pool,  just  off  of  that  grotesque  boul- 
der a  large  trout  may,  like  as  not, 
break  surface  with  that  barb  m  his 
lip  some  few  moments  later.  Such 
silent  plottings  go  on;— and  a  pileated 
woodpecker  drums  away  on  his  old 
rampike  perch;  a  ridiculous  porcupine 


feve  ythm^^  S^SSpy,   stolidly  fearl^sly 

turr  There  is  no  work  of  Nature    along  the  river's  brink;  birds  .shrill 


but  reflects  some  gigantic  perfection 
thai  we  directly  take  our  lessons  from, 
and  seek  to  imitate.    The  ease  and 
freedom  of  Nature  we  are  able  to 
imitate;  and  all  nature-philosophers 
do.    Mark  the  life  of  Walton  and 
all  others,  immortal  and  otherwise. 
Freedom!    That  is  the  word.  Na- 
ture is  just  that;  angling,  the  wetting 
of  a  good  line,  is  the  key  to  the  store- 
house, and  those  who  follow  the  curv- 
es and  silver  pathways  of  many  rivers 
and    dazzling    streams    are  indeed 
among  the  honored  and  content. 
There  is  a  purpose  in  it  all  and  that 
purpose,  once  realized,  is  never  for- 
gotten.   Fixed  on  the  mind's  eye, 
always,  you  will  find  the  days  of 
angling — they  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  body  as  the  soul.    The  sun  re- 
flects from  these  upon  your  thoughts. 
The  kind  pathways,  the  cool  river 
retreats,   the   lazy   afternoons,  the 
voluminous  soliloquies,  the  soft,  new- 
born grass,  and  the  river  incessantly 
spinning   its   golden   tunes — these 
things  are  palpable  facts.    The  prime 
restoratives; — we  return  to  them  m 
our  quiet  hours  and  gather  a-fresh 


after  him;  a  mother  partridge  in  the 
woods  is  marshalling  out  her  brood, 
and  bv  her  twittering,  and  flopping 
on  the  ground  you  know  that  her 
whole  heart  is  standing  still  to  think 
that  you  may  be  a  home  desecrator. 
The  pebbles  and  sands  of  the  shingle 
are  fine  and  companionable.  You 
stretch  yourself  out  lazily,  head  pil- 
lowed against  a  boulder  and  you 
light  the  new  load  of  tobacco.  You 
try  to  recall  if  you  ever  were  any 
happier  than  at  that  very  moment, 
but  you  cannot  remember  such  a 
time.    The  smoke  curls  up  from  the 
briar.    A  breath  from  the  balsam 
and  spruce  comes  down  to  you  in 
between  and  you  are  grateful  to  think 
that  it  is  not  a  wafting  of  coal-smoke. 
Here  you  are,  helplessly  free.  After 
a  while  you  will  continue  easily  up 
the  river,  cast  a  few  flies  and  take  in 
a  few  more  speckled  dandies  and  then 
return  to  camp;  but  now— now  you 
are  grateful  to  stretch  out  at  grateful 
ease,  after  your  months  of  gruelling 
labor,  and  let  Time  take  care  of  it- 
self.   The  freshness  and  charm  of 
everything,  in  and  around  you,  more 
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and  more  gathers  itself  about  the 
fancy,  until,  strangely,  you  have  for- 
gotten the  city  streets,  the  smoke- 
stained  buildings,  the  clamor  and  clan- 
gor; the  swarms  of  blank  faced  peo- 
ple, treading  by  you.  Somehow  it 
all  retreats;  apparently  a  million  years 
separate  you  from  your  past  life,  the 
life  from  which  you  parted  only  two 
weeks  previous.  Such  is  the  com- 
plete change, — a  wrenching  away 
from  hidehound  things,  colorless 
things,  empty  things; — brazen  in- 
consistencies that  are  as  hollow  as  a 
drum! 

A  correspondent  in  New  York  has 
written  me  for  some  information 
through  the  columns  of  this  maga- 
zine in  regard  to  the  eel, — saying  in 
part  that  he  does  not  remember  hav- 
ing seen,  in  all  his  life,  any  more  than 
five  hundred  words  in  any  one  piece 
of  writing  regarding  the  eel.  He 
wonders  if  I  could  give  him  and  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  some  reliev- 
ing lights  on  the  subject. 
{  In  line  with  the  above  it  is  really 
strange  how  so  many  members  of  our 
fishes  get  little  or  no  publicity,  when 
they  really  are  worthy  of  it  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  At  the  time  I 
received  this  letter  with  its  questions 
I  sat  for  a  long  time  and  tried  to  think 
of  where  I  had  seen  something  on 
eels  in  the  magazines  but  I  could 
not  exactly  answer  what  it  was  I  had 
read  on  the  subject. 

The  common  eel  {Anguilla  chris- 
ypa)  is  the  eel  that  we  have  upon  this 
continent,  and  it  is  more  or  less  widely 
distributed  over  an  appreciable  area. 
Over  its  body  more  hands  annually 
slip  and  slide  and  lose  their  hold  than 
upon  any  other.  It  has  a  generous 
distribution.  But  it  is  not  the  only 
eel  attached  to  this  continent  as 
some  writers  have  stated.  In  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  United  States 
there  is  another  member  of  this  snake- 
like fish  species  known  as  the  conger 
eel  (Leptocephalus  conger).  However 
it  is  not  a  freshwater  eel,  and  stays 
most  of  the  time,  if  not  all  of  the  time, 
in  the  ocean.  This  eel  is  scaleless; 
whereas  the  common  eel  has  what 
might  be  called  scales.  The  conger 
eel  is  highly  valued  as  a  food.  The 
common  eel  is,  however,  the  eel  that 


is  found  in  the  fresh  water  and  it  is 
with  that  specimen  that  we  are  here 
engaged.  One  writer  I  may  note  in 
passing  has  the  following  to  say  re- 
garding the  eel. 

"It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  the  life  history  of  the  eel  has 
been  completely  worked  out.  By- 
many  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  inhabi- 
tant of  salt  water,  but  the  contrary 
is  true; — it  is  a  freshwater  denizen 
that  must  needs  visit  salt  water  to 
spawn.  Such  fishes  are  called  cata- 
dromous  species,  and  their  movements 
at  spawning  time  are  the  opposite  of 
anadromous  fishes,  those  that  seek 
fresh  water  to  spawn,  like  the  shad 
and  the  salmon.  For  centuries  the 
method  of  reproduction  was  a  mystery. 
Aristotle  stated  that  eels  were  sexless 
and  came  from  ges  entera,  the  entrails 
of  the  sea.  Some  have  thought  that 
this  meant  earthworms,  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  statement  was  accept- 
ed wholly,  or  in  part,  for  two  thou- 
sand years.  Pliny  claimed  that  young 
eels  sprang  from  the  slime  and  frag- 
ments of  skin  which  comes  off  when 
eels  rub  against  the  rocks,  hardly  less 
absurd.  Not  until  the  eighteenth 
century — in  1777 — did  scientists  suc- 
ceed in  discovering  ovaries,  which 
discovery  was  accomplished  by  an 
Italian  naturalist. 

The  search  for  the  male  eel  was 
little  less  prolonged,  Dr.  Syrski  mak- 
ing the  discovery  in  1873.  When  we 
take  into  consideration  the,  spawning 
habits  of  the  eel  and  the  superstitious 
tales  connected  with  the  fish  perhaps 
there  is  little  wonder  the  discovery 
of  sexes  was  so  tardy.  However,  one 
has  little  trouble  in  determining  the 
sexes  to-day." 

There  is  little  or  no  doubt  but  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  common 
eel,  the  eel  under  discussion,  go  to  the 
salt  water  to  spawn.  That  has  been 
ascertained  as  a  fact.  But  it  is  not 
conclusively  true  that  all  of  them  go 
to  the  salt  water;  some  surely  stay 
and  spawn  in  fresh  water.  During 
the  spawning  season  when  they  go 
down  to  the  sea  multitudes  may  be 
counted.  But  the  eel  does  not  travel 
by  day;  it  is  all  night  work,  the  largest 
number  going  forward  in  and  around 
the  midnight  hour.  While  the  eel 
goes  to  the  salt  water  to  spawn  they 
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generally  do  not  go  out  where  the 
water  is  really  briny  salt,  but  rather 
linger  where  the  salt  water  is  plenti- 
fully mixed  and  moderated  by  the 
fresh-water.  There  is  a  liability  that 
these  eels  of  both  sexes  stay  in  this 
semi-salt  water  for  a  period  of  a 
month  or  two  till  they  become  sex- 
ually mature.  Then  the  females  spawn 
in  nests  or  beds;  the  male  impregnates 
these  eggs  and  the  duty  is  fulfilled. 
As  a  queer  part  of  Nature's  scheme 
(something  of  which  we  witness  in 
the  case  of  the  Salmon  of  the  Pacific 
coast),  both  the  male  and  female  eel 
die  after  the  act  of  procreation;  thus 
death  ends  the  spawning  act. 

When  the  young  eels  are  sufficiently 
large  enough  they  go  up  the  rivers 
and  streams  in  great  numbers,  and 
stay  of  course  their  allotted  time 
till  they  too  are  asked  to  heed  the 
call  of  reproduction.  The  young  eels 
are  possessed  of  an  activity  that  is 
remarkable.  If  they  reach  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  streams  they  cannot  pass 
by  water,  they  actually  crawl  out  and 
squirm  around  by  land.  In  wet 
grass  they  can  do  this,  but  naturally 
they  are  greatly  handicapped.  Of 
the  eels  that  try  to  get  by  Niagara 
Falls,  Spenser  Fullerton  Baird  has 
remarked: 

"In  the  spring  and  summer  the 
visitor  who  enters  under  the  sheet  of 
water  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  will  be 
astonished  at  the  enormous  numbers 
of  young  eels  crawling  over  the  slip- 
pery rocks  and  squirming  in  the 
seething  whirlpools.  An  estimate  of 
hundreds  of  wagon-loads,  as  seen  in 
the  course  of  the  perilous  journey 
referred  to,  would  iiardly  be  consider- 
ed excessive  by  those  who  have  visited 
the  spot  at  a  suitable  season  of  the 
year.  At  other  times  large  eels  may 
be  seen  on  their  way  downstream, 
although  naturally  they  are  not  as 
conspicuous  then  as  are  the  hosts  of 
the  young  on  their  way  up-stream. 
Nevertheless  it  is  now  a  well-assured 
fact  that  the  eels  are  catadromous, 
that  is,  that  the  old  descend  the 
watercourses  to  the  salt  water  to 
spawn,  and  the  young,  (at  least  of 
the  female  sex),  ascend  them  to  enjoy 
life  in  the  fresh  water." 

Among  the  fishes  surely  the  eel  is 
one  of  the  wonders,  which  is  saying 


the  least.  It  is  a  fish  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Many  people,  however, 
persist  in  believing  that  an  eel  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  snake  in 
another  form.  The  slime  that  covers 
the  body  of  an  eel  has  been  the  talk 
of  the  centuries;  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  quite  so  slippery.  To  take 
hold  of  an  eel  with  the  bare  hands  and 
really  retain  one's  hold  is  an  im- 
possibility. No  writer  within  my 
recollection  has  so  well  commented 
upon  eel  slime  as  has  Charles  Hallock, 
the  distinguished  angling-author.  He 
says: 

"Eel  slime!  Slippery  is  no  name 
for  it.  It  is  slicker  than  goose  grease 
and  as  sticky  as  fly-paper.  Did  you 
ever  try  to  turn  a  door-knob  with 
your  hands  soaped?  It  didn't  turn, 
did  it?  But  you  could  let  go  just 
the  same?  "Well,  eel  slime  sticks 
while  it  slips.  It  is  fast  and  loose 
at  the  same  time.  It  holds  on  while 
it  lets  go.  Its  ambiguity  is  as  queer 
as  the  Irishman's  frog  which  stands 
up  when  it  sits  down.  You  cannot 
more  unsnarl  a  coiled  line  with  an 
eel  in  it  than  you  can  eat  soup  with 
a  fork.  If  you  are  new  to  eels,  or 
eels  are  new  to  you,  you  are  likely 
to  persist  in  the  effort  until  you  are 
as  hopelessly  involved  as  a  fly  in  a 
web.  The  eel  will  thread  loops  and 
bights  faster  than  you  can  open  them 
out.  He  will  thrust  his  head  through 
one  ganglion  and  his  tail  through 
another  and  then  tie  himself  into  a 
running  bowline,  and  reeve  himself 
through  the  turn  of  the  knot  and 
come  out  both  ways  at  once.  And 
your  hands  are  getting  slippier  and 
stickier  all  the  time.  You  cannot 
hold  on  to  the  eel,  and  the  line  won't 
let  go  of  your  fingers.  Your  only 
recourse  is  to  cut  it  off  as  close  to 
the  snarl  as  you  can  and  throw  the 
whole  mess  overboard.  But  one  can 
seldom  get  off  so  easily.  Voilal 
When  the  line  has  taken  several  turns 
around  the  painter,  and  over  and  un- 
der the  cleats,  and  through  the  handle 
of  the  water-jug,  and  over  both  oars, 
the  only  alternatives  are,  either  to 
knock  the  boat  to  pieces,  or  cut 
everything  loose  with  your  jack-knife. 
Of  course  the  knife  is  in  your  pocket 
for,  being  a  novice,  you  haven't 
thought  to  leave  it  handy  on  the 
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thwart,  and  the  quandary  is  how  to 
get  it  out  and  open  without  daubing 
your  clothes  and  the  knife,  and  split- 
ting your  thumb-nail.  In  any  event 
there  can  be  but  one  solution  to  the 
gordian  knot,  and  one  series  of  re- 
sults, and  these  are  a  much-soiled 
suit,  a  spoiled  holiday,  an  irrepressible 
eel  and  a  score  of  two-feet  lengths 
of  cut  line  useless  for  shoestrings 
and  not  strong  enough  for  reef 
points." 

The  above  hardly  exaggerates  the 
situation  at  all.  Anyone  who  has 
taken  any  concern  in  eel-fishing  knows 
what  that  slippery  customer  is.  The 
present  writer  knows  of  only  one 
way  of  getting  a  good  hold  on  an  eel. 
That  is  to  have  a  good  coating  of 
coarse  sand  on  the  hands;  this  will 
resist  the  slime,  at  least  for  a  time 
till  a  new  coating  of  sand  is  intro- 
duced. It  has  been  suggested  that 
by  rolling  the  eel  in  wood  ashes  the 
slime  will  be  killed.  But  this  has 
been  recommended  for  use  when  one 
goes  about  skinning  the  catch — 
which  is  quite  different.  Then,  at 
least,  the  eel  should  be  quiet,  and 
as  dead  as  death  can  make  it.  As 
soon  as  an  eel  is  caught  the  spine 
should  be  severed  back  of  the  head, 
and  that  too  before  the  creature  is 
taken  into  the  craft.  Once  sinside, 
and  the  rumpus  begins.  As  aknot- 
tyer  and  a  line  destroyer  there  is  no 
equal  to  the  eel.  He  is  surpassing 
in  his  eccentric  juggling.  The  eel 
never  attains  to  a  great  size,  as  some 
people,  unacquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, believe.  The  weight  is  always 
conservative,  among  the  freshwater 
denizens  at  least.  True,  the  eels  in 
the  salt  water  in  other  portions  of 
the  wor  d  are  greater  in  bulk  and 
length,  but  with  the  freshwater  eel, a 
five  pounder  is  considered  a  mighty 
big  fellow.  Some  think  three  and 
four  pound  eels  are  big.  I  have  heard 
the  assertion  made  that  if  you  should 
sand  your  hands  and  grasp  a  five 
pound  eel  back  of  the  neck  and  hold 
it  out  at  arm's  length,  so  great  is  the 
strength  of  this  creature  that  it  can 
break  the  arm.  This  it  can  do  by 
wrapping  its  coils  around  the  wrist. 
The  strength  of  this  creature  is  won- 
derful— it  possesses  a  solid  mass  of 
steel-like  muscles  that  invite  com- 


parison. The  firmness  and  solidib 
of  the  flesh  too  is  remarkable.  It  i: 
as  hard  as  a  rod  of  iron.  The  eel  is 
not  harmful.  It  has  only  minoj 
teeth.  In  the  West  Indies  there  if 
said  to  be  an  eel,  the  moray,  wil 
teeth  whose  bite  is  dreaded  by  tl 
natives.  They  club  the  creature  ovei 
the  head  as  soon  as  it  appears  at  the 
side  of  the  boat.  The  eel  is  a  vora- 
cious creature,  and  seems  to  eai 
whatever  he  gets  a  hold  of,  from  deac 
fish  to  living  fish.  The  speed  wit! 
which  they  are  able  to  move  througl 
the  water  is  a  point  to  their  credit  113 
chasing  down  fishes.  One  writei 
comments  that: 

"On  their  hunting  excursions  the> 
overturn  huge  and  small  stones  alike 
working  for  hours  if  necessary,  be- 
neath which  they  find  species  ol 
shrimp  and  crayfish,  of  which  the> 
are  exceedingly  fond.  Of  shrimps 
they  devour  vast  numbers.  Theii 
noses  are  poked  into  every  imaginable 
hole  in  their  search  for  food,  to  the 
terror  of  innumerable  smaller  fishes. ,: 

But  at  times  the  eel  is  an  absolute 
scavenger,  and  will  be  found  in 
abundance  in  and  around  the  sewers 
that  pour  into  the  large  rivers  anc 
streams.  Many  will  not  eat  them 
on  this  account  although  the  eel  U 
one  of  the  best  tasting  fish  on  the 
continent,  or  in  the  world.  Its  flesh 
is  tender,  and  is  charged  with  delicate 
oils.  Most  generally  the  eel  is  cut 
into  two  or  three  inch  portions,  dipped 
in  beaten  egg,  and  after  being  rolled 
in  corn  meal  or  crumbs  is  fried 
brown.  But  eel  is  also  prepared  by 
cutting  into  like  portions  and  mereh 
cooking  them  in  water,  with  seasoning 
to  match.  .  Either  way  is  a  triumph 
for  the  eel  is  surely  fit  for  an  epicure. 

As  a  fishing  proposition  the  eel  is 
often  claimed  to  be  a  mighty  big 
thing.  If  excitement,  such  as  the 
catching  of  an  eel  assures,  is  the  mak- 
ing of  sport,  then  surely  eel  fishing 
is  a  true  and  tried  success.  While 
eels  may  be  taken  on  the  hook  with 
worms,  helgramites  and  minnows  for 
bait,  still  this  is  not  so  common  in 
practice  as  so-called  "bobbing"  for 
them.  ^Bobbing  for  eels  has  always 
been  considered  a  great  pastime,  and 
is  mostly  done  in  the  night-time,  in 
mid-summer,  when  the  moon  is  out 
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full.  Others  hold  that  the  darker 
the  night  the  better.  I  note  that 
Hallock  remarks  that  the  bobs  he  used 
to  make  were  by  threading  worms 
onto  broom-straws,  thus — "bunching 
them  into  attractive  bobs  of  red-ripe 
lusciousness  which  was  hard  for  eels 
to  resist."  However,  this  is  not  the 
most  common  method  but  rather 
that  which  provides  that  the  worms 
be  threaded  on  threads  and  not  on 
straws.  The  best  description  of  an 
eel  bob  follows: 

"A  bob  is  made  by  taking  a  doubled 
thread— silk  is  best,   but  common 
thread  will  do— 8  or  9  feet  in  length. 
A  thin  darning  needle  is  fastened  to 
one  end  of  the  thread.  Earthworms 
are  then  taken  and  stunned  by  slap- 
ping them  between  the  hands.  The 
needle  is  then  passed  through  the 
worm  lengthwise  and  the  worm  push- 
ed back  on  the  thread.    This  is  kept 
up  until  the  thread  is  full  of  worms. 
The  needle  is  then  removed  from  the 
thread  and  both  ends  of  the  string  of 
worms  brought  together  and  tied, 
thus  making  a  double  string.  This 
is  repeated  (but  not  tied),  until  the 
whole  string  of  worms  is  upon  a  bunch 
six  inches  long.    A  stout  twine  is 
then  firmly  tied  around  the  center 
of  the  bunch  crosswise,  and  the  two 
ends  of  the  bunch  allowed  to  hang 
downward;  this  is  called  a  bob.  The 
bob  is  then  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick 
3  or  4  feet  in  length.    The  twine 
should  be  about  3  inches  in  length; 
some  prefer  the  twine  as  long  as  the 
stick,  and  others  simply  a  twine  about 
5  or  6  feet  long." 

Not  all  are  in  understanding  of 
how  the  eel  is  caught  on  this  bob, 
since  no. hooks  are  used.  The  reason 
why  a  bob  is  better  than  a  hook  is  the 
same  reason  that  should  apply  to  the 
bullhead.  When  the  hook  is  im- 
bedded in  the  gristle  of  the  eel's  mouth 
it  may  not  take  more  than  two  hours 
to  get  it  out.  In  the  case  of  the  bob 
the  eel  locates  the  bunch  of  worms 
on  the  end  of  the  line  and  fastens  to 
it  for  better  or  for  worse.  The  fine 
threads  in  the  bob  catch  on  the 
teeth,  and  it  is  then  the  eel  tries  to 
draw  away.  Swiftly  the  fisherman 
pulls  up  before  the  threads  slip  off 
the  teeth.  Some  aver  that  this  is 
not  the  case;  and  that  the  eel  holds 


on  just  out  of  bulldog  tendencies. 
Whichever  it  be;  the  fact  remains 
that  the  bob,  devoid  of  hooks,  does 
the  job  and  in  an  excellent  manner 
at  that.  One  bob  lasts  all  through 
an  evening. 

The  fame  of  Canada  as  an  outing 
region  spreads  yearly  and  becomes 
more  and  more  of  an  actual  fact  as 
the  people  come  into  a  realization  of 
the  immense  outdoor  opportunities 
to  be  had  here.  The  great  War  has 
in  no  sense  of  the  word  soiled  the 
reception  that  is  accorded  people 
across  the  line.  As  a  matter  of  tact 
most  of  this  is  hallucination.  Canada, 
and  the  greetings  shared  with  visitors 
is  the  same  as  ever;  as  cordial  as  ever; 
and  warm  and  abundant  as  ever, 
and  the  fishing  is  on  a  par  with  the 
best  in  all  portions  of  the  country. 

To  a  large  portion  of  the  angling 
brotherhood  this  country  is  not  a  new 
name.    It  is  an  old  and  well  re- 
membered friend.    It  is  the  place 
to  which  anglers  and  outers  in  general, 
rich  and  poor  alike  come  every  year 
when  the  sun  shines  at  the  right  angle, 
and  the  bugs  begin  to  buzz  and  the 
trees  show  forth  their  foliage.  In 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  one  Canadian 
Province  alone,  that  of  Ontario,  is 
one  third  of  the  fresh  water  of  the 
world.    Geologists  tell  us  that  more 
than  one  half  of  the  earth's  supply 
of  fresh  water  is  contained  in  the 
system  of  waterways  known  as  the 
Laurentian  basin,  and  of  this  fully 
two-thirds  is  gathered  first  in  the 
lakes  and  streams  of  Ontario.  Vol- 
umes can  be  written  and  many  have 
been  telling  of  the  vast  wealth  of  game 
and  fish  in  the  stretches  of  river, 
rock  and  forest  in  Canada.  Which 
brings  up  the  question  of  the  fish 
supply,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
natural  resources  to  be  found  in  Can- 
ada.   From  coast  to  coast  and  from 
the  United  States  boundary  to  the 
far  northland,  the  fish  of  the  country 
forms  one  of  the  gigantic  assets  of 
which  Canada  has  right  to  proudly 
boast.    It  is  carefully  and  judiciously 
guarded  by  the  private  interests  and 
by  the  Federal  government  to  see 
that  there  is  no  criminal  waste  of  this 
resource.    No  history  of  the  country, 
no  book  of  fiction,  or  early  romance 
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dealing  with  the  Indians,  the  voy- 
ageurs,  the  early  settlements  or  the 
traders  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
would  be  complete  without  some 
reference  to  the  excellent  fishing  to 
be  had  in  the  fish-laden  streams  and 
lakes  inland,  or  the  salt  waters  of  the 
coast.  The  fish  caught  in  largest 
numbers  on  the  Atlantic  coast  are 
halibut,  cod,  herring,  mackerel  and 
pollock.  The  pollock  fishing  is  little 
heard  of  outside  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  maritime  prov- 
inces, although  the  sport  of  landing 
the  big  fish  is  as  great  as  that  of  bag- 
ging a  trout  or  a  salmon.  With  a  bit 
of  red  flannel  for  bait  on  the  end  of  a 
strong  hook  and  line  the  fishermen 
set  out  at  either  early  morning  before 
sunrise  or  at  dusk. 

|$  After  trolling  for  an  hour,  even 
with  the  proverbial  fisherman's  luck, 
more  than  a  score  of  fish  for  each  one 
of  the  party  should  be  the  reward. 

Between  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
Montreal  there  are  lakes  and  streams 
known  to  the  fishermen  of  two  con- 
tinents. Thousands  of  men  seek  this 
sport  for  recreation;  many  have  gone 
to  the  district  between  Maine  and 
Quebec  City  to  enjoy  it.  Notwith- 
standing the  popularity  t>f  these  dis- 
tricts the  supply  of  fish  seems  to  be  as 
large  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
aborigines.  The  compelling  forces  of 
civilization  have  not  extended  far 
enough  into  the  woodlands  of  this 
territory  to  cut  the  trees,  to  harness 
the  streams,  and  to  drive  beast,  bird 
and  fish  from  their  natural  habitat. 
It  is  easy  to  travel  a  short  distance 
from  the  cities  and  still  be  in  the 
midst  of  a  country  nearly  as  wild  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  the  early  traders. 

Many  varieties  of  trout,  from  the 
dainty  brook  trout  to  the  greater 
grey,  or  lake  trout,  are  found  in  the 
Laurentian  Lakes  and  the  waters  that 
flow  into  them,  and  in  Canada  in 
general.  The  brook  trout  of  the 
north  attains  to  a  weight  and  a  size 
that  excells  all  others  of  its  kind, 
anywhere.  The  brook  trout  of  the 
north  are  famed  far  and  wide  for  the 
pugnaciousness  and  fight  they  show 
when  caught  at  the  end  of  a  leader's 
length.  Five  pound  trout  are  con- 
sidered big  fellows  in  the  States, 
but  in  the  far  northern  waters  a 


speckled  brook  trout  of  this  weight  is 
not  a  rare  occurrence.  One  of  the 
most  famed  rivers  of  the  north  just 
now  is  the  French  River.  This  splen- 
did watercourse  forms  the  outlet  from 
Lake  Nipissing.  Until  the  railway 
opened  up  this  northern  territory 
it  was  only  available  to  the  men  who 
were  willing  to  put  their  provisions 
and  equipment  on  their  backs  and 
pack  them  in.  Canoeing  was  pos- 
sible— just  as  it  is  now — but  to  make 
the  trip  entirely  by  water,  much 
arduous  portaging  was  necessary. 
This  has  been  eliminated,  and  now 
fishermen  can  go  directly  to  the  spot 
where  they  wish  to  camp,  by  train, 
and  thus  avoid  days  of  hard  labor. 
The  French  River,  it  has  been  con- 
ceded, has  some  of  the  best  fishing 
to  be  found  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. 

When  one  compares  the  wilderness 
of  Canada  with  the  slight  impressions 
that  civilization  has  made  upon  it 
he  can  see  how  vast  and  gigantic  it 
is.  True,  the  railroads  have  pene- 
trated into  it,  but  civilization  remains 
but  a  trifling  touch  on  the  map. 
From  Montreal  to  Winnipeg  one  tra- 
verses a  country  with  a  thousand 
miles  of  almost  unbroken  timber  and 
rock.  The  distance  is  filled  with 
watercourses  and  lakes  that  abound 
with  every  variety  of  fish  life.  It  is 
a  wild  section  and  contains  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  as  civilization- 
free  land  as  there  is  to  be  found. 
Save  for  the  cities  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  a  few 
smaller  towns,  and  villages,slightly 
north  of  the  railroad  which  form 
the  highway  to  this  land  of  fish  and 
game,  there  is  nothing  but  an  un- 
broken solitude  where  the  hunter, fish- 
ermen and  trapper,  if  they  so  will, 
have  complete  sway. 

There  are  plenty  of  lakes  in  this 
stretch  of  country  that  seldom  see 
a  white  man  and  many  a  corner  still 
unknown  except  to  the  dogged  and 
enduring  Indian  guide.  Probably 
nowhere  in  the  world,  unless  it  be  in 
Russia,  will  the  fisherman  and  the 
hunter  find  so  great  an  untamed 
area  on  a  civilized  continent.  The 
railway  is  its  only  connection  with 
the  outside  world  except  for  a  few 
trails,  roads  which  the  lumberman 
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and  railway  builder  have  made,  or 
water  routes  which  are  round-about 
and  hard  to  navigate.  The  railroad 
makes  it  possible  to  enter  this  wild 
region,  so  little  known  and  still  so 
untrammelled.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  the  northernmost  wilder- 
ness is  giving  way  to  the  coming  of 
civilization.  Yet,  indeed,  how  mea- 
ger are  these  fashionable  inroads 
when  the  vast  Canadian  spaces  are 
considered.  Only  the  sturdy,  the 
adventurous  have  the  nerve  to  plunge 
into  the  truly  wild  places;  the  less 
enduring  persist  in  clinging  in  and 


around  civilization.  To  attempt  a 
trip  into  the  real  wilds  one  must  be 
steeled  to  it.  It  calls  for  a  spirit  of 
daring  certainly.  Nature,  in  her 
wildest  state  has  obstacles  enough 
to  lay  in  one's  road,  and  certainly 
Canada  has  some  obstacles  amid  her 
wilds  that  the  daring  alone  can  mas- 
ter. But  it  is  good  to  believe  that 
this  is  true.  We  do  not  like  to  know 
that  the  world  is  being  tamed  as  to 
woods  and  waters.  We  cater  always 
to  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  us — 
new  roads  to  tread  and  newer  de- 
lights to  experience. 


GANG-HOOKS  vs.  LIVE  BAIT 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


ONCE  upon  a  time  in  the  course  of  my 
development  of  the  fishing  department 
of  this  magazine  a  writer  took  me  to  task 
severely  for  recommending  the  use  of  such  a 
thing  as  an  artificial  minnow  that  had  gang 
hooks  in  any  shape,  number  or  manner  upon 
its  person.  In  the  eyes  of  that  person  it  was 
presumably  thought  about  time  that  I  hang  up 
the  mantle  that  had  fallen  on  my  shoulders, 
set  away  the  immortal  Remington  typewriter, 
and  let  it  accumulate  dust  as  the  ages  went  by. 
In  the  first  place  he  argued  that  the  use  of 
artificial  minnows  with  gang  hooks  was  about 
as  sportsmanlike  as  using  a  spear,  and  would 
only  be  resorted  to  by  the  deep-dyed  scoundrel 
who  lives  firm  in  the  belief  that  a  pickerel  is  a 
perch  and  that  fishing  is  best  done  with  a 
productive  copper  wire  snare.  I  will  admit 
there  are  many  sides  to  everything  and  I 
always  like  to  give  both  sides  an  airing.  It 
is  well  to  hunt  up  what  is  wrong  and  try  and 
present  what  is  right.  The  question  we  are 
now  going  to  take  up  is:  which  is  the  most 
sportsmanlike,  the  artificial  minnow  or  the 
live  bait  system.  Prick  your  up  ears  now,  ye 
men  of  many  angling  clans,  and  list  to  some 
sundry  and  divers  views.  Ganghooks  or  live 
bait — there  we  have  it. 

Nor  would  I  thus  ungently  intrude  into 
realms  of  renown  without  some  adequate 
reason.  The  reason  is:  a  well  known  old-time 
angler  of  much  renown,  who  has  fished  with 
angling  immortals,  has  written  in  the  New 
York  Sun  some  condemnations  of  the  lowly 
plug  that  ought  to  take  the  artificial  minnow 
manufacturers  sit  up  and  take  notice,  for  they 


are  concerned  in  that  deal — they  receive  the 
full  thud  of  the  boot.  Let  us  repeat  what 
Kit  Clarke  has  written: 

"There  is  one  bait  that  every  fresh  water 
fish  will  seize  if  in  the  least  hungry,  and  this  is 
the  meek  and  lowly  angleworm,  native  to  a 
vegetable  soil  everywhere,  and  I  have  always 
thought  that  in  the  economy  of  Creation  the 
Almighty  made  the  angleworm  in  the  especial 
interest  of  anglers,  and  I  am  unable  to  imagine 
any  other  reason  for  its  existence  so  plenti- 
fully. Any  kind  of  fresh  meat  makes  a  good 
bait,  as  also  do  minnows,  frogs,  grasshoppers, 
lamprey  eels  and  mice.  All  of  these  are  well 
imitated  in  rubber  and  sometimes  prove  very 
successful,  but  in  recent  years  a  new  idea  has 
been  invented  that  comes  very  near  to  being  a 
disgrace  to  the  gentle  art  of  angling.  This  is 
a  plug  of  wood  two  or  three  inches  long, 
painted  in  colors  and  loaded  with  a  bunch 
of  barbarous  hooks  the  use  of  which  is  down- 
right murder.  I  have  never  used  and  never 
will  sacrifice  my  self-respect  by  having  one  in 
my  possession.  I  saw  one  in  a  tackle  store 
recently  to  which  ten  hooks  were  attached, 
and  from  such  a  gang  of  hooks  no  fish,  foolish 
enough  to  attack  it,  can  ever  escape.  The 
poor  fish  has  no  earthly  or  watery  chance  to 
save  its  life,  and  the  man  who  makes  use  of 
this  disreputable  contrivance  is  unfit  to  be 
called  an  angler.  He  deserves  only  the  con- 
tempt of  all  self-respecting  sportsmen.  Ang- 
ling is  a  gentleman's  diversion,  and  heartless, 
cold-blooded  murder  is  foreign  to  his  nature. 

"Why  the  splendid  black  bass  attacks  this 
miserable  device,  this  pitiless,  death-dealing 
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system  of  assassination,  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension, since  it  looks  like  nothing  else  in 
existence.  It  may  be  the  heroic  bass  imagines 
it  to  be  an  honorable  enemy  about  to  invade 
the  domain  of  the  fish,  and  deserving  of  ex- 
termination, and  that  this  induces  him  to  make 
the  fierce  charge  he  does.  And  in  the  last 
analysis  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age  must 
have  fallen  into  a  bottomless  pit  when  men 
seek  to  inveigle  honorable  fish  with  a  chunk 
of  wood  loaded  with  hooks,  while  so  many 
16-inch  guns  are  lying  around  idle.  It  would 
afford  me  some  little  pleasure  to  push  one  of 
ihese  gangs  of  brutal  hooks  into  the  mouth  of 
the  fish  butcher  who  uses  it,  and  then  jerk 
and  pull  the  thing  around  for  a  few  moments.  • 
Wouldn't  I  have  a  lot  of  substantial  fun? 
Betcherlife! 

'The  use  of  such  a  device  means  that  the 
fisherman  intends  to  take  fish,  utterly  regard- 
less of  methods,  consequences  or  self-respect, 
and  perhaps  nothing  better  illustrates  this 
fierce  desire  to  despoil  the  waters  under  any 
circumstances  than  the  new  electrically 
lighted  fishing  rod  invented  by  a  man  in 
Columbus,  Ohio." 

No  doubt  you  will  chuckle  over  the  above 
frantic  protest  and  perhaps  you  see  some 
wrong  moves — if  you  are  a  checker  player. 
Learn  to  play  checkers  and  you  can  see  the 
right  moves  and  the  wrong  moves.  Where 
Brother  Clarke  made  his  grim  mistake,  his 
wrong  move  was  when  he  advocated  the  use 
of  live  bait  rather  than  artificals.  In  writing 
that  condemnation  it  would  have  had  some 
backbone  if  he  had  left  out  mention  of  live 
bait;  as  it  is  his  ranting  is  as  weak  and  limber- 
backed  and  spineless  as  a  jelly-fish.  But 
enough;  let's  tack  the  thing  to  the  wall  and 
have  done  with  it.  First:  artificial  minnows 
are  a  "disgrace  to  the  art  of  angling,"  and  the 
Use  of  them  makes  for  "downright  murder". 
Ah!  there  we  have  it.  Yet  Brother  Clarke 
suggests  live  bait,  mind  you  in  the  face  of  all 
that;  this  fellow  has  the  nerve  to  recommend 
the  "gentle  angler"'  to  use  live  bait!  I  always 
thought  that  all  "gentle  anglers"  were  down 
heels  and  weight  on  the  use  of  live  bait  in  any 
form.  Mr.  Clarke  does  not  advocate  the  use 
of  flies;  he  advocates  live  bait,  and  worms. 
Will  Bradford,  Doctor  Gove  and  friend 
Hallock  please  read  this.  Brother  Clarke  in 
upholding  the  gentle  art  of  angling,  "a 
gentleman's  diversion"  offers  the  use  of  live 
bait  as  a  substitute  for  the  assassinating 
artificials.  For  one  that  is  so  discriminating 
it  would  be  expected  that  nothing  short  of 
the  dry  fly  in  dry  fly  fishing  would  be  admitted 
but  does  he  suggest  anything  of  the  sort? 


i 

as 


No;  emphatically,  no.    He  wants  live  bait 
a  substitute,  lor  live  bait  promotes  humane 
ness  and  should  be  followed  by  the  "gentle" 

angler! 

If  one  were  a  bit  squeamish  at  all  he  would 
note  that  Mr.  Clarke  believes  that  angle- 
worms were  made  for  no  other  reason,  (and 
so  plentifully),  but  for  use  by  anglers  (note 
the  anglers  Bradford — anglers,  gentle  anglers) 
to  aid  them  in  catching  fish.  And  yet  angle- 
worms have  as  much  of  a  right,  in  the  eyes 
of  Nature,  to  existence  as  human  beings,  and 
this  includes  Kit  Clarke.  We  will  admit  all 
that  about  a  God-instilled  human  intelligence; 
and  yet  the  lowly  worm  fills  just  exactly  as 
fit  a  place  in  this  world,  on  this  planet,  and 
was  not  made  more  for  us  to  fish  with  than 
Clark  and  I  were  made  to  be  used  as  nurse 
maids  for  young  sharks.  However  we  will 
pass  that  by.  It  does  not  bear  upon  what  we 
have  to  say  at  all.  But  as  to  offering  live  bait 
as  a  substitute  for  artificials,  why  we  are  con- 
cerned with  that. 

Charles  Bradford,  who  is  about  as  con- 
demnatory of  live  bait  as  any  truly  gentle 
disciple  of  Walton's  that  walks — be  it  said 
to  his  especial  credit — has  the  following  to 
say  concerning  live  bait: 

"Many  greedy  fishermen  contrive  to 

convince  us  that  the  live  lure  is  equally 
honorable  (as  honorable  as  the  artificial  fly) 
notwithstanding  that  the  cruel,  clumsy, 
uncleanly,  unfair,  wasteful  practice  of  live- 
bait  fishing  is  condemned  by  every  truly  gentle 
disciple  and  practical  authority"  And  Charles 
Bradford  further  remarks  in  comparing  the 
artificial  fly  with  the  live  bait  system,  that 
gentle  anglers  abhor  it  "for  the  same  reason 
that  the  wing  shot  prefers  his  appropriate 
arm  to  a  cannon;  the  yachtsman,  his  gentle 
craft  to  a  man-o'-wrar;  the  horseman,  his 
trained  steed  to  a  locomotive;  the  archer 
his  arrow  instead  of  a  harpoon;  and  so  I  might 
go  on  in  similes  that  would  burlesque  every 
form  of  recreative  amusement  in  the  world. 

And  speaking  of  gentle  angling  that  pur- 
ports to  be  the  most  humane  of  all  recreative 
processes,  yet  feathers  from  the  most  valuable 
and  rare  birds  are  used  in  the  making  of 
various  flies;  these  flies  mean  that  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  birds  are  killed  yearly  to 
supply  flies  for  "gentle"  anglers.  That's  very 
humane,  isn't  it?  I  will  admit  that  not  so 
much  of  that  occurs  now — though  it  still  holds 
good  in  England.  England  makes  thousands 
of  flies  from  the  feathers  of  valuable  birds,  and 
the  importation  of  those  feathers  and  bird 
skins  is  not  forbidden.  True,  we  are  not 
allowed  to  import  the  rare  bird  skins  and 
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Feathers,  but  ah!  we  are  allowed  to  buy  the 
flies,  are  we  not,  or  do  I  err.  Then  "gentle" 
anglers  buy  these  flies  and  prate  of  being 
humane.  They  are  as  much  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  these  rare  birds  as  are  the  bird 
slaughterers  themselves.  It  will  therefore 
be  seen  that  even  "gentle"  anglers  have  their 
limitations. 

'When  the  tariff  bill  went  through  that  put 
a  stop  to  the  sending  of  rare  bird  skins  and 
feathers  into  the  United  States  for  use  in 
making  up  flies  for  "gentle"  anglers  there 
was  an  awful  howl  and  the  "gentle"  art  was 
considered  on  the  decline.  Once  the  "gentle" 
anglers  were  not  allowed  to  use  flies  made 
from  feathers  taken  from  valuable  birds  they 
indirectly  helped  to  slaughte^r,  they  saw  the 
finish  of  their  "gentle"  art.  The  very  paper 
in  which  Mr.  Kit  Clarke's  article,  against 
wooden  minnows,  appeared,  the  New  York 
Sun,  said  according  to  my  friend  Charles 
Bradford,  of  Wildfowlers'  fame: 

"The  first  effect  of  prohibiting  the  impor- 
tation of  the  feathers  for  flies  will  be  to  drive 
many  back  to  bait  fishing.  An  Angler  using 
bait  should  take  ten  trout  for  every  one  he 
could  kill  with  a  fly.  The  Government,  the 
States,  and  clubs  are  sending  large  sums  for 
the  stocking  of  streams  with  trout.  The 
expenditure  would  scarcely  be  justified  if  there 
is  to  be  bait  fishing  in  these  streams  for  they 
would  soon  be  fished  out.  Thousands  who 
formerly  used  bait  have  taken  up  fly-fishing 
because  it  is  better  sport." 

And  yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  even  the 
New  York  Sun  condemns  live  bait  as  being  a 
"murderous"  system,  here  comes  such  a 
"gentle"  angler  as  Kit  Clarke  advocating  the 
use  of  live  bait  as  a  "gentle"  system,  though 
I  may  say  that  if  the  use  of  live  bait  was 
universally  adopted,  the  lakes  and  waters 
would  be  devastated  in  short  order.  Yet 
this  would  be  "gentle"  according  to  Kit 
Clarke.  If  we  were  not  addressing  an  honor- 
able assembly  we  would  ha-ha  out  loud! 

Commenting  upon  the  New  York  Sun's 
allusion  that  many  fly  fishermen  would  take  up 
s  bait  fishing,  Charles  Bradford  says: 

"Many  what?  Not  Anglers,  by  any  means, 
because  the  Angler  would  rather  merely  try 
to  catch  his  trout  with  an  artificial  fly  made 
from  a  feather  duster  than  to  be  assured  of 
catching  the  game  with  a  worm  or  minnow." 
"{Note  the  worms  and  minnows  Brother 
Clarke)"  or  salmon  egg.  The  'many'  refers 
to  fishermen,  or  professional  fly  tiers,  not 
Anglers.  The  Angler  and  the  ordinary  fisher- 
man are  as  far  separated  in  Character  and 
Nature  as  the  humming-bird  and  the  buzzard  " 


{Pretty  hard  on  the  live  bait  fisherman  but  1 
will  admit  it  Bradford)  "are  separated  in  life 
and  lesson!" 

And  as  the  immortal  Charles  Hallock  once 
said  in  commenting  upon  the  use  of  appliances 
other  than  the  fly: 

"Give  me  fly-fishing  in  its  purity— or  give 
me  worms!" 

Mr.  Clarke  advocates  the  use  of  incon- 
ceivable rubber  minnows,  frogs,  worms  and 
mice.  I  once  saw  a  man  using  rubber  worms 
and  never  hope  to  see  another.  About  the 
most  foolish  farce  that  was  ever  baited  on  to  a 
simple  public,  that  buys  anything  that  comes 
along,  was  the  rubber  worm,  frog,  minnow, 
etc.  Disgust  allows  me  to  go  no  further  on 
that  subject.  Boys  bite  on  those  things  now- 
a-days;  some  do.  But  even  six  year  old  boys 
have  stopped  buying  them  now. 

Now  we  will  take  up  Mr.  Clarke's  "gentle" 
live  bait  system.  He  advocated  frogs  to  be 
used  for  bait.  What  is  the  system  used  in 
frog  fishing?  This,  first:  the  frog  must  be 
alive  and  have  the  kick  to  it.  Without  that 
it  is  useless.  No  man  can  suggest  that  the 
frog  be  killed  before  hooking  it  on.  Without 
the  kick,  one  might  as  well  use  a  green- 
spotted  rubber  frog.  Now  in  "gently"  and 
"humanely"  using  the  live  frog  all  you  do  is  to 
"gently"  drive  a  hook  through  the  frog's 
head  (not  killing  it  however).  When  you 
hook  on  the  frog  (Mr.  Clarke  advocates  the 
frog,  among  his  live  bait,  and  later  says, 
"angling  is  a  gentlemen's  diversion,  and 
heartless,  cold-blooded  murder  is  foreign  to 
his  nature."),  be  not  afraid,  it's  "gentle". 
Mr.  Clarke  says  so,  and  if  he  says  so,  ask 
father,  he  knows.  But  let  us  serve  the  "gentle" 
Mr.  Clarke  with  some  of  his  own  hot  coals. 
Were  I  devoid  of  the  genius  and  talent  whcih 
is  mine,  (thank  you),  I  would  pass  it  by,  but 
it  cannot  be  done. 

Our  Brother  Kit  Clarke  comments:  "It 
would  afford  me  some  little  pleasure  to  push 
one  of  these  gangs  of  brutal  hooks  into  the 
mouth  of  the  fish  butcher  who  uses  it,  and 
then  jerk  and  pull  the  thing  around  for  a  few 
moments.  Wouldn't  I  have  a  lot  of  sub- 
stantial fun?" 

Yea,  verily,  Mr.  Clarke,  and  'twould  give 
us  a  pleasure  to  ram  a  hook  down  some  live 
bait  fisherman's  gab,  get  a  good  firm  hold  and 
then  jerk  it  around  for  a  few  moments  the  way 
the  live  frog  has  to  put  up  with  it,  using  your 
"gentle"  system.  Tit  for  tat,  Brother  Clarke 
You  thought  you  got  off  something  wonderful 
there  didn't  you,  and  that  no  one  would  dare 
question  you?  Ever  noticed  Brother  Clarke, 
when  you  jab  a  frog  through  rrs  poor  head 
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preparatory  to  "gentle"  angling  how  the  poor 
thing  squirms  as  that  cruel  barb  goes  home 
and  how  it  tries,  in  the  name  of  self-preserva- 
tion to  get  away;  have  you  ever  thought  when 
you  have  stood  looking  at  that  frog  as  it 
piteously  put  its  wonderfully  human-like 
hands  up  over  ita  head  as  though  to  shield 
itself  from  the  horrible  fate  that  portends  how 
"gentle'*  and  naiad  like  and  zephyry  and  in 
what  a  Waltonistic  manner  you  were  dis- 
porting yourself  at  the  expense  of  the  truly 
Gentle  Pastime — by  advocating  live  bait. 
Did  you  notice  after  you  had  hooked  on  the 
frog  how  its  poor  hands  grasped  the  hook; 
how  it  clung  to  them  and  tried  to  push  that 
horrible  and  deadly  monster  out  of  its  poor 
head.    And  do  you  remember  the  last  time 
how  that  frog  twisted  its  feet  up  and  arched 
its  back  pushing  with  both  front  legs  and  back 
legs  and  you  "gently"  saw  all  that  and 
"gently"  advocated  all  that,  didn't  you? 
Then  you  cast  that  frog  time  after  time,  and 
the  poor  frog,  as  alive  as  ever,  swims  with  that 
hook  and  tries  to  get  away.  For  as  high  as  ten, 
fifteen  minutes  you  cast  that  frog,  and  it  is 
still  alive  and  the  hole  in  the  head  is  more 
ragged  than  ever.    Finally  the  mouth  opens 
and  the  blubber  comes  out  "gently",  as  is 
befitting  when  gentlemen  are  not  "heartless" 
and  when  "cold-blooded  murder  is  foreign  to 
their  nature."  And  all  the  time  the  frog  lives 
and  weakly  tries  to  get  away,  enduring  the 
most  horrible  suffering  that  a  creature  is  ever 
called  upon  to  bear; — compared  with  this  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  would  be  an  afternoon 
tea;  but  this  is  what  our  Waltonistic  Brother, 
Mr.  Clarke,  offers  as  a  relief  from  the  bar- 
barous gang  hooks.   And  then  you  say,  after 
a  fisherman  has  used  a  gang  hook  minnow, 
when  the  bass  is  caught,  his  is  a  "disgraceful 
death."    And  I  swear  that  if  the  use  of 
artificals  is  a  more  disgraceful  means  you  can 
use  me  as  shark  food.    How  would  you  like 
to  have  a  shark  hook  punched  through  your 
head  Clarke,  you  being  yanked  around  and 
flung  end  over  end  through  the  air,  and  hauled 
through  the  water.    It  would  be  "gentle" 
and  zephyry  wouldn't  it,  and  taking  your  own 
words  from  your  mouth,  changing  them  to 
read  a  little  better,  listen  to  this:  And  in  the 
last  analysis  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age 
must  have  fallen  into  a  bottomless  pit  when 
men  seek  to  inveigle  honorable  fish  with  live 
bait,  thus  promoting  suffering  not  only  to  one 
creature  but  immeasurably  to  another,  the 
lure.    And  additionally,  anyone  who  is  so 
foolish  to  try  and  say  that  the  live  bait 
system  is  any  better  or  more  humane  than  the 
artificial  bait  then  I  say,  let  that  man  see  one 


of  those  fellows  that  study  the  head  seeking 
for  deformities  and  knobs  pointing  to  loose- 
ness of  the  mental  screws. 

This  man  who  dubs  the  artificial  minnow 
as  a  "pitiless,  death-dealing  system  of  assassin- 
ation, "yet  has  the  insipid  nerve  to  praise  and 
uphold  live  bait.  He  advocates  the  use  of 
live  minnows.  Here,  as  with  the  frog,  you 
"assassinate"  the  lure  alive,  and  kill  it  by 
slow  degrees  like  the  Indians  "gently"  toasted 
white  captives  alive  at  the  stake.  But  this 
is  "gentle"  friends,  "gentle"  and  soothing — 
as  long  as  the  "angler"  (are  you  following  this 
closely  Bradford?)  is  not  the  one  who  has  the 
hook  punched  through  his  head  or  his  back. 

Then  again  Mr.  Clarke  advocates  for 
live  bait,  just  what?  This:  mice.  There  we 
have  it,  mice.  Once  I  believe  I  let  creep  into 
an  article  of  mine  the  information  that  I  had 
heard  that  live  mice  were  good  lures  on  the 
hook,  for  trout  and  all  other  game  fishes.  I 
writhed  under  the  mistake  I  had  made  when 
it  appeared  in  print  and  I  may  have  made 
a  few  illusions  in  coming  articles  for  which  I 
ask  forgivenness.  I  should  not  have  men- 
tioned it.  But  here  we  have  Mr.  Clarke, 
"gently"  suggesting  live  mice  on  the  hook 
in  place  of  the  barbarous,  assassinating 
gang  hooks.  All  you  do  is  to  get  some  live 
mice.  You  run  the  hook  into  their  hides  and 
cast  them  "gently"  out  so  that  you  will  get 
some  fishes.  How  humane  it  all  is,  and  how 
much  better  than  gang-hooks.  Or  you  go  out 
and  "gently"  rob  a  field  mouse  nest  in  the 
spring,  of  its  young,  and  then  you  take  these 
hairless,  blind  creatures  and  run  a  fine  hook 
through  them.  This  is  "gentle"  and  an  ex- 
cellent system,  a  live  bait  system,  forsooth, 
according  to  Brother  Clarke. 

It  is  apparent  from  Mr.  Clarke's  article 
that  he  is  as  little  acquainted  with  artificial 
minnows  as  I  am  with  the  stars,  else  he  would 
not  have  been  so  bombastic.  But  he  saw  one 
in  a  tackle  store  window  that  had  ten  hooks 
on  it  and  recoiled  from  it  as  one  who  touches 
a  hot  stove.  Odd  isn't  it?  Some  fellows  recoil 
from  little  things  like  that,  but  think  little  or 
nothing  about  human  beings  hanging  dis- 
emboweled on  wire  entanglements  at  the 
front.  That's  almost  as  good  as  the  joke  of 
the  woman  who  preached  protection  of  the 
birds  with  an  aigrette  plume  on  her  hat;  or 
the  woman  who  laments  that  fur  bearing 
animals  are  so  cruelly  trapped  but  wears  a  fur 
coat  and  sports  a  muff,  or  a  fur  whereon 
ermines  with  malicious  black  bead  eyes  glare 
at  you  from  every  nook.  Verily,  what  idiots 
some  people  are. 
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But  to  return  to  the  subject  matter.  There 
are  artificials  now  made  that  are  about  as 
sportsmanlike  lures  as  can  be  found  on  the 
market.  Artificials  are  made  with  less  and 
less  hooks  on  them.  The  Heddon  Dowagiac 
Company  are  putting  out  their  lures  with 
double  hooks,  easily  threaded  on  or  off  at  will. 
If  you  want  one  double  hook  only,  simply 
thread  off  the  other.  Sportsmanli'  I  It 
has  the  live  bait  system  that  Kit  Clarke 
advocates  backed  so  far  into  the  oblivion  of 
eternity  that  it  looks  like  that  round  hole 
called  Nothing.  Likewise  the  South  Bend 
baits.  They  have  long  put  out  a  bait  with  one 
gang  to  it,  the  bucktail  combination.  What 
in  the  world  more  sportsmanlike  do  you  want? 
The  bass  is  not  fettered  up  if  he  is  caught;  he 
has  swing  and  elbow  room!  The  latest  South 
Bend  innovation  is  the  single  hook  idea,  and 
you  will  hear  more  of  that  later.  These  hooks 
can  be  snapped  on  or  off  at  will.  If  you  want 
one  single  hook,  you  are  entitled  to  it.  If 
two,  snap  on  two;  if  three  snap  on  your  three 
and  don't  howl  and  condemn  about  artificials 
being  unsportsmanlike.  There  was  a  time 
in  the  past  when  this  was  true,  but  that  is 
gone.  The  artificials  with  innumerable  gangs 
of  hooks  on  them  were  ridiculed  and  con- 
demned by  all  the  angling  writers — myself 
foremost.  I  have  always  refused  to  counten- 
ance one  bait  company  because  it  persisted 
in  selling  a  battleship  bait  with  about  two 
thousand  hooks  on  it. 

The  Jamison  Company  also  put  out  baits 
with  double  hooks.  The  Jamison  Coaxer, 
which  is  about  the  only  truly  weedless  bait 
on  the  market,  and  can  be  cast  in  the  densest 
pads  has  a  single  hook,  in  back.  Yet  it  isn't 
gentle  we  presume — in  the  estimation  of  Kit 
Clarke.  All  artificial  minnow  companies  now 
put  out  minnows  with  single  hooks,  or  doubles, 
and  less  and  less  hooks  every  year.  As  a  sport- 
ing appliance  now  the  artificial  beats  the 
bloody,  cruel  live  bait  system  on  every  point. 
Quite  the  contrary  to  Mr.  Clarke's  illusion, 
the  true  anglers  of  today  are  more  and  more 
leaving  the  live  bait  and  adopting  the  artificial 
lures  with  the  single  or  double  hooks.  The 
day  is  in  the  past  when  artificials  can  be  con- 
demned as  unsportsmanlike.  Because  the 
many-ganged  minnows  are  passing  everv  year, 
and  as  they  pass  more  and  more  fishermen  are 
using  them,  and  discarding  the  live  bait  as  toe 
cruel,  and  ungentle.  The  movement  for 
sanity  in  artificial  minnows  has  forged 
speedily  ahead  and  has  won  over  the  live  bait. 

Mr.  Clarke  offers  a  very  strange  analysis 
of  the  "destructive"  artificial  minnow.  He 
holds  the  artificial  a  death-dealing  system. 


But  we  presume  that  the  live  bait  system  is 
not  death-dealing;  and  that  artificials  alone 
are  death-dealing.  When  you  catch  a  fish  on 
a  live  lure  you  do  not  deal  a  card  of  death 
to  him  he  is  still  living,  even  when  you  serve 
him  on  the  table?  Mr.  Clarke  makes  the 
accusation  that  the  use  of  artificals  is  assassin- 
ation. Wrong,  Clarke.  To  assassinate  is  to 
kill  unawares,  when  the  victim  is  not  looking, 
or  has  no  knowledge  of  the  murderer's  pre- 
sence. Does  the  artificial  do  this?  No.  The 
bass  is  aware  of  its  presence  and  does  not  have 
to  strike  if  it  he  does  not  want  to.  What  Mr. 
Clarke  set  out  to  say  was  that  many  gang 
hooks  catch  the  fish  all  over  thus  hampering 
him,  taking  all  the  fight  out  of  him,  and  this 
is  true,  but  it  applies  entirely  to  the  artificial 
minnow  carrying  as  high  as  five  gangs;  this 
style  has  always  been  condemned.  WTe  never 
have  upheld  this  sort  of  a  minnow.  Further- 
more minnows  of  many  gangs  are  made  so  that, 
by  one  system  or  another,  these  gangs  may  be 
screwed  out,  leaving  only  one  gang  on  duty 
if  you  so  wish.  As  to  the  gang  hook  being  more 
painful  than  the  single  hook,  at  this  we  laugh. 
WTe  presume  that  the  one  hook  used  when  live 
bait  fishing  does  not  pain  at  all  when  it  sinks 
in;  only  the  gang  pains.  Rubbish!  In  the 
meantime  this  eulogizer  and  open  recom- 
mender  of  the  live  bait  over  the  artificial  does 
not  mention  the  "pitiless,  death-dealing  sys- 
tem of  assassination"  when  the  live  bait  fisher 
rams  his  hook  into  the  brain,  or  near  to  the 
brain  of  the  live,  squirming  frog.  If  anything 
looks  more  like  cold-blooded,  under-handed 
treacherous  assassination  then  this  does, 
commend  me  to  it,  yet  this  "gentle"  angler 
recommends  this  as  being  better  than  a  gang- 
hook.   Again, — rubbish! 

As  for  the  pain  it  causes  the  fish.  I  had  it 
explained  to  me  by  a  student  of  fish  affairs 
and  fish,  who  happens  to  be  an  authority  on 
such  matters.  He  proved  that  the  pain  a  hook 
in  the  mouth  causes  a  fish  is  so  small,  if  any 
that  it  is  beyond  mention.  When  the  hook 
catches  in  the  cartilege,  there  is  no  pain  felt. 
I,  myself,  have  proven  this  time  and  again  I 
and  you  can  prove  it  likewise.  I  have  caught 
a  fish  for  a  third  time  after  he  has  gotten 
away.  I  once  had  a  bass  close  to  shore  and 
he  fought  very  well  indeed.  You  would  think 
that  bass  would  never  again  be  fooled.  Yet 
the  next  day  I  caught  that  same  bass,  and  the 
skin  of  the  mouth  had  quite  a  hole  torn  in  it. 
Painful?  The  feeling  of  fish  in  this  matter, 
Mr.  Clarke  would  have  us  believe,  is  the 
same  as  that  felt  by  human  beings,  warm 
blooded  animals. 
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Furthermore  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
exists  in  the  wild  from  the  tiniest  insect  up  to 
the  higher  animals.  All  fishes  live  in  danger 
of  extermination  in  one  way  or  another.  The 
larger  prey  upon  those  below  them;  and  those 
below  them  prey  upon  those  smaller  yet,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  a  "cold-blooded"  proposition 
any  way  you  look  at  it.  The  fishes  themselves 
waste  no  time  on  humanitarian  principles. 
They  would  kill  any  way  they  could  just  so 
that  they  could  or  can  get  what  they  are  after. 
The  preying  fish  swoops  down  upon  the  dis- 
abled minnow  in  the  water  and  eagerly  nabs 
it  up,  not  through  humane  principles  (to  put 
a  poor  creature  out  of  suffering)  but  because 
it  can  get  that  disabled  fish  for  food  without 
undue  exertion.  The  wobbler  minnow  imi- 
tates the  disabled  minnow.  The  bass  believes 
this  true  and  strikes  it.   What  is  wrong  about 


that?  Does  the  fly  fisher  not  imitate  by  his 
"exact  imitations"  the  living  flies  that  the 
trout  feed  on,  thus  to  lure  them;  then  why 
should  not  imitation  wobblers  be  used? 

In  closing  this  article  allow  me  to  say  that  I 
have  practically  given  up  frogs  as  a  lure  for 
bass.  I  hope  I  may  have  aspired  that  high 
at  least.  I  will  not  be  partner  to  advocating 
greatly  hereafter  the  use  of  frogs  for  bait,  not 
as  long  as  humane,  sportsmanlike  artificials 
with  increasingly  few  hooks  on  them  are  to  be 
had  and  as  long  as  pork  rind  is  to  be  used  on  a 
single  hook,  can  be  purchased,  or  made  to 
order.  If  Mr.  Clarke  had  mentioned  pork 
rind  as  a  lure  I  would  have  been  more  lenient 
with  him.  This  is  by  far  the  most  sportsman- 
like; but  no  word  was  mentioned  about  any 
form  being  best  or  humane,  save  live  bait. 


A  CANADIAN  PRIZE  WINNER 


AMONG  the  prize  winners  in  last  season's 
New  York  Evening  Post  Fishing  Con- 
test appears  the  name  of  a  Canadian, 
that  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Morrisse,  Toronto,  Ont., 
who  was  successful  in  catching  a  19-pound 
salmon  trout  in  Temagami.    In  awarding 


H.  J.  MORRISSE.  TORONTO. 


the  grand  prize  only  those  entries  whose  fish 
were  eligible  and  who  submitted  a  story  and 
photograph  were  considered.    The  award  was 


not  based  upon  the  size  of  the  fish  only  but 
upon  the  completeness  of  detail  required, 
the  clearness  of  the  facts,  and  the  concise 
and  interesting  character  of  the  narrative 
rather  than  upon  literary  style  or  quality. 
Mr.  Ivlorrisse,  although  not  winning  the  chief 
prize  was  among  theTist  of  eleven  prize  win- 
ners. The  story  of  his  catch  as  it  was  given 
to  readers  of  the  Post  is  as  follows: 

"I  arrived  at  Temigami  Station,  which 
is  298  miles  north  of  Toronto,  Thursday, 
August  10.  I  then  boarded*  the  steamer 
and  travelled  seventeen  miles  up  the  lake, 
reaching  Cochrane  Camps  about  3  p.m. 
I  immediately  proceeded  to  adjust  my  tackle 
preparatory  to  fishing  the  day  following. 
Friday  morning,  August  11,  found  me  busy 
with  correspondence,  but  at  2:30  p.m.  I  was- 
ready  for  the  'big  ones.' 

"Mrs.  Cochrane  was  at  the  dock  and  just 
before  leaving  I  said  to  her,  'I  shall  not  re- 
turn unless  I  have  a  fish  weighing  twenty 
pounds  or  over.'  Of  course,  this  was  partly 
in  jest,  though  I  had  'misgivings'  that  this 
was  my  day  and  fully  expected  to  land  a  good 
one.  I  had  a  split  bamboo  rod,  a  large  reel, 
holding  360  feet  of  Imperial  No.  20  copper 
wire,  and  as  soon  as  I  reached  deep  water, 
about  1,000  feet  distant  from  the  camp,  I 
let  my  wire  out  slowly,  reserving  about  100 
feet  in  case  I  should  have  to  battle  with  a 
whale. 

"I  had  been  trolling  but  about  five  min- 
utes when  a  familiar  tug  at  my  line  con- 
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vinced  me  that  I  had  a  fish  at  the  other  end. 
It  was  soon  apparent  that  it  was  not  a  mon- 
iter,  though  he  gave  a  good  fight,  and  when 
landed  tipped  the  scales  at  three  pounds. 
This  was  encouraging,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  I  had  my  large  otter  tail  and  wire  in 
the  water,  anxious  to  lure  and  catch  my 
twenty-pounder.  The  course  patrolled  was 
about  one  mile,  and  I  had  proceeded  but  half 
the  distance  when  there  came  a  jerk  that 
left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  my  prize  was 
at  the  other  end,  giving  unmistakable  evidence 
[of  an  intense  desire  to  remain  as  far  below 
the  surface  as  possible.  For  the  first  few 
minutes  he  played  more  like  a  bass,  and  then 
a  lull,  and  he  renewed  the  same  tactics.  My 
oarsman,  a  friend,  was  as  deeply  interested 
as  I,  so  much  so  that  I  was  compelled  to  re- 
quest him  to  attend  to  the  oars  and  to  be 
prepared  to  follow  my  instructions  instantly. 
It'has  been  my  experience  that  a  good  oars- 
man is  a  very  important  factor,  and  with  an 
inexperienced  man  the  chances  of  losing  the 
*big  ones'  are  excellent. 

"At  times  he  would  take  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  feet  of  line  at  almost  incredible  speed, 
and  then  would  swim  rapidly  in  the  direction 
of  the  boat,  or  sulk.  I  found  the  sulking 
scheme  rather  confusing,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  earlier  activity  I  might  have  been  war- 
ranted in  assuming  that  I  had  caught  a  good- 
•ized  log.  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to 
•ecure  one  inch  of  line  by  reeling,  so  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  row  and  tow  the 
beggar,  and  this  I  did,  but  only  for  a  short 
time,  for  my  'log'  soon  became  very  animated, 
and  I  had  to  pursue  different  tactics. 


"I  knew  that  at  the  end  of  my  line  there 
was  a  larger  fish  than  I  had  ever  landed,  and 
my  anxiety  was  great.  I  began  to  grow  very 
skeptical,  first  thinking  that  my  spoon  or 
wire  would  break,  or  that  my  oarsman  would 
do  the  wrong  thing.  I  knew  that  the  quickest 
way  to  insure  landing  him  was  the  slow-death 
method,  and  as  I  was  without  a  gaff  and 
had  no  idea  of  the  weight  of  the  fish,  I  bided 
my  time,  determined  to  bring  him  to  the 
boat  without  a  quiver  left.  The  battle  raged 
for  forty-five  minutes,  and  with  me  it  was 
a  battle  of  wits  and  wrists.  Finally  Mr. 
Fish  was  brought  to  the  side  of  the  boat, 
giving  very  little  evidence  of  life,  and  upon 
perceiving  this,  and  that  apparently  he  was 
securely  hooked,  I  took  my  chance  and  lifted 
him  safely  into  the  boat.    He  was  a  beauty. 

"Out  went  the  line  again,  and  in  about 
ten  minutes  there  was  another  'phone  mes- 
sage from  the  deep,  and  after  about  twenty- 
five  minutes'  fight  I  landed  another  big  one. 
Within  an  hour  I  had  caught  two  more,  and 
then  started  for  camp.  The  scales  was  the 
first  thought  upon  landing  and  we  soon 
learned  that  the  big  one  weighed  19  pounds 
and  the  next  in  size  11  ^  pounds,  the  weight 
of  the  catch  being  41  pounds.  The  'big  one' 
was  41^  inches  long. 

"I  was  at  these  camps  for  two  weeks,  fished 
every  day  for  hours,  and  only  once  did  I 
patrol  my  favorite  course  without  a  strike. 
The  following  Friday,  August  18,  I  landed  one 
weighing  16  pounds  and  one  103^  pounds, 
the  former  requiring  one  hour  and  forty  min- 
utes to  land.  I  have  practically  fished  all 
over  the  lake,  and  no  better  fishing  is  to  be 
had  than  in  the  vicinity  of  Cochrane  Camps." 


MOSSBACK  WENT  A-FISHING 


"Mossback" 


LAST  summer  my  old  friend,  the  Pro- 
fessor, urged  me  to  come  up  to  Pointe 
au  Baril  and  spend  a  week  of  my  vaca- 
tion with  him  at  his  island  in  the  Georgian 
Bay,  promising  to  show  me  some  real  fish 
and  how  to  catch  them.  In  the  waylaying 
of  deer  or  "varmints"  he  would  leave  all 
details  to  me,  but  he  claimed  (with  good 
reason)  that  as  a  fisherman  he  outranks  me 
by  as  many  degrees  as  are  appended  to  his 
name  in  the  official  College  Calendar.  He 
assured  me  that  even  if  (as  usual)  I  caught 
nothing,  I  would  find  the  outdoor  life  thor- 
oughly enjoyable.  I  decided  to  let  him 
"show  me"  just  what  there  is  in  the  fishing 
game,  and  to  accept  cheerfully  "Fisherman's 
Luck." 

Monday,  August,  21st,  1916,  was  a  scorch- 
ing hot  day,  and  the  railway  journey  to 
Pointe  au  Baril  station  was  no  joke,  but  the 
run  out  to  the  island  on  Captain  Watt's 
staunch  little  steamer  " Waukon"  was  worth 
going  miles  to  enjoy.  It  was  nearly  7  p.m. 
when  the  "Waukon"  left  me  on  the  little 
whan  in  front  of  the  Professor's  bungalow, 
and  that  evening  was  spent  before  a  huge 
old-fashioned  fire-place  in  which  a  spruce 
stump  blazed  cheerily,  while  we  reviewed 
events  since  we  last  met  some  half-dozen  or 
more  years  ago.  Then  a  10-hour  stretch  of 
real  truly  sleep  with  the  cool,  pine-scented 
lake  breeze  coming  through  the  open  win- 
dows. Tuesday  began  with  a  leisurely  break- 
fast on  the  porch  of  the  bungalow,  while  I 
noted  idly  the  departure  of  the  fishing  fleet 
from  the  Hotel  Ojibway,  real  anglers  and 
their  guides  and  skiffs  being  towed  by  two 
motor  launches  out  to  the  localities  where 
each  pair  had  decided  to  try  their  luck  that 
day.  The  sight  failed  to  arouse  any  en- 
thusiasm; I  had  no  ill  will  against  any  fish 
in  that  part  of  the  map;  none  of  them  had 
ever  done  me  any  harm;  I  felt  grateful  to 
them  for  having  lured  me  from  the  swelter- 
ing heat  of  a  city  office  to  so  restful  and 
comfortable  a  place. 

It  was  well  on  in  the  afternoon  before  the 
Professor  could  induce  me  to  go  out  and  pay 
my  compliments  to  the  iish.  As  we  sat  on 
the  porch  talking  of  other  matters,  I  could 
see  that  he  was  devoting  unusual  care  and 
thought  to  the  adjustment  of  his  trolling 
tackle,  choosing  a  sinker  of  just  the  right 
weight  and  shifting  it  on  the  line  till  its  dis- 


tance ahead  of  the  spoon  hook  suited  him. 
He  reminded  me  of  Old  Sam  Wilson  of  Hough- 
ton Lake,  the  best  "driver"  of  deer  I  ever 
met.  Old  Sam  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
while  I  have  seen  reviews  in  seven  languages 
of  the  Professor's  literary  work,  but  their 
methods  were  essentially  the  same,  a  careful 
consideration  of  wind  and  weather,  tempera- 
ture and  time  of  year,  the  sun's  declination 
and  the  moon's  phase,  and  the  psychology 
of  the  game  in  view,  whether  it  be  fur,  fin, 
feather  or  wild  meat. 

I  took  the  stern  seat  in  the  skiff  and  the 
Professor  hit  up  the  "white  ash  breeze"  for 
a  mile  before  he  gave  the  word  to  let  out  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet  of  line.  Fishing  is 
an  easy  game  with  one  great  advantage  over 
deer-hunting, — you  can  smoke  while  you 
wait,  even  "Hudson  Bay"  tobacco,  the  pung- 
ent odor  of  which  would  prohibit  its  use, 
either  in  still-hunting,  or  while  waiting  on 
a  runway. 

The  Professor  was  rowing  at  a  speed  nicely 
regulated  to  keep  the  hook  at  the  right  depth, 
we  had  been  running  through  narrow  deep 
channels  for  about  15  minutes  when  a  jerk 
on  the  line  gave  notice  that  it  was  up  to  me 
to  get  busy.  I  forgot  all  I  had  read  in  'Rod 
and  Gun'  about  "playing"  a  fisn,  I  hauled 
in  the  line,  hand  over  hand.  I  soon  had  a 
small  'lunge  in  the  skiff.  It  was  only  22 
inches  long  and  slim-built  at  that,  butt  it 
looked  good  to  me,  and  I  would  not  have 
cared  if  1  had  not  caught  another  fish. 

Wednesday  morning  the  Professor  an- 
nounced that  we  would  go  down  to  the  Hem- 
lock Channel  after  black  bass,  and!  would 
buy  some  live  bait  on  our  way  from  a  boy 
who  imported  the  real  goods,  and  we  would 
offer  the  bass  their  choice  of  several  lures. 
We  did  not  see  any  small  frogs  and  our 
minnow  trap  caught  only  crawfish  which 
the  bass  were  tired  of  that  week.  The  boy 
was  out  of  stock,  so  the  best  we  had  to  offer 
was  a  medium-sized  bass  spoon  attached  to 
a  couple  of  hundred  feet  of  cutty  hunk  bass 
line  which  I  could  let  out  and  reel  in  from 
a  light  steel  rod  feet  long.  A  few  med- 
ium-sized black  bass  had  been  gathered  in, 
when  with  the  remark:  "I've  got  hold  of  a 
4-pound  bass,"  I  began  to  reel  in  the  line  on 
the  principle,  "What  We  Have  We'll  Hold," 
winding  in  every  inch  I  could  gain,  trusting 
to  luck  that  the  rod  and  line  would  stand 
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<  the  strain.  The  Professor  started  full  steam 
ahead,  occasionally  yelling,  "Keep  your  point 
down,"  whenever  the  light  steel  rod  appeared 
to  be  in  danger  of  being  tied  up  in  hard  knots. 
I  don't  know  how  that  rod  and  line  stood  the 
strain,  but  it  did,  and  dragged  a  medium- 
sized  'lunge  within  reach  of  the  gaff,  and  he 
was  soon  in  the  skiff,  his  struggles  quieted 
by  a  sharp  rap  on  his  skull  from  an  old  axe 
helve.  He  was  only  28  inches  long,  but  he 
was  fairly  "heavy  set,"  and  fully  three  times 
the  size  and  wreight  of  the  bass  I  saw  hauled 
out  of  an  eddy  at  the  foot  of  Bala  Falls  after 
it  had  made  a  total  wreck  of  an  expensive- 
looking  split  bamboo  rod. 

Thursday  was  showery  with  wind  enough  to 
raise  "whitecaps"  in  the  wider  spaces  be- 
tween the  islands.  We  did  not  go  out  till  late 
afternoon,  and  then  kept  in  the  narrower 
channels  within  a  mile  of  the  bungalow. 
The  trolling  hook  was  put  out  in  a  little  bay 
of  about  three  acres  extent,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  there  came  a  strain  on  the  line  that 
meant  a  heavy  fish.  A  real  angler  would 
have  played  that  fish  for  keeps, — both  ends 
against  the  middle, — but  I  wanted  him  too 
badly  to  take  any  chances,  so  I  romped  him 
right  up  within  reach  of  the  gaff.  He  proved 
to  be  a  heavy-set  'lunge,  length  34  inches, 
girth  14  inches.  He  was  promptly  hauled 
into  the  skiff  and  given  his  quietus  with  the 
old  axe  helve. 

We  always  kept  a  square  yard  of  burlap 
in  the  boat.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  when 
you  haul  in  a  large  fish.  A  lively  3-foot 
'lunge  takes  up  a  lot  of  room  in  a  skiff,  and 
even  if  he  does  not  get  out  and  away,  you 
may  find  your  line,  hopelessly  tangled  up 
when  the  excitement  is  over.  Throw  the 
burlap  over  the  fish  at  once;  it  will  hamper 
him  a  lot,  and  you  have  a  much  better  chance 
to  hold  him  still  while  you  crack  his  skull 
with  a  club. 

The  previous  week  under  the  Professor's 
guidance  a  lady  had  caught  and  landed  a 
'lunge  40  inches  long,  girth  17  inches.  Ap- 
parently he  considered  her  a  more  capable 
angler  than  I.  and  a  34-inch  'lunge  was  the 
heaviest  fish  against  which  he  cared  to  risk 
his  tackle  in  my  hands.    Anyway  I  bested 
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every  fish  he  put  up  against  me;  the  biggest 
one  didn't  get  away;  nothing  got  av/ay  that 
once  got  foul  of  a  hook  while  I  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line.  Next  summer  I  will 
take  along  some  real  tackle  and  challenge 
the  Professor  to  run  me  up  against  a  regular 
bear-cat  of  a  'lunge  or  pickerel,  the  biggest 
fish  he  can  find  in  the  whole  Georgian  Bay, 
and  I'll  bet  him  a  whole  pound  of  the  strong- 
est tobacco  to  be  got  that  I  will  have  that 
fish  in  the  skiff  inside  of  two  minutes. 

Friday  was  my  last  day  and  we  had  intend- 
ed trying  deep  trolling  for  lake  trout,  but 
the  bait  boy  came  along  with  a  supply  of 
genuine  angle-worms  said  to  have  been  dug 
up  at  Mt.  Forest,  and  we  decided  to  try  for 
some  worth-while  black  bass.  We  took  the 
canoe  and  combed  all  the  likely  places,  but 
the  big  ones  were  not  eating  live  bait  that 
day.  Most  of  it  was  eaten  up  by  fish  of 
the  "buttinski"  sort,  rock  bass,  perch,  and 
under-sized  black  bass,  all  of  which  we  threw 
back  to  grow  till  next  year.  It  was\  slow 
work,  but  I  improved  the  time  by  picking 
out  the  spot  where  some  November  day  I 
will  post  the  Professor  with  my  "Old  Re- 
liable" deer  rifle,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  couple 
of  Indians  from  the  near-by  Shawanaga  Re- 
serve, drive  a  4-pronged  buck  "right  over 
top  of  him." 

When  we  got  back  to  our  island  the  Pro- 
fessor said  he  would  use  up  the  little  remain- 
ing bait  trying  for  rock  bass  off  the  little 
wharf.  Soon  he  was  yelling  for  someone  to 
bring  the  landing  net  and  help  him  secure 
the  finest  small-mouthed  black,  bass  I  saw 
on  the  trip.  Rather  a  joke  on  him  to  catch 
a  real  good  one  right  at  his  own  doorstep 
after  vainly  combing  the  noted  bass  haunts 
for  miles  around,  but  the  sort  of  joke  one  can 
stand  a  lot  of. 

That  Pointe  au  Baril  region  is  all  right. 
The  summer  climate,  the  scenery,  the  fish- 
ing, the  islanders, — all  of  them  are  the  best 
ever.  Each  islander  is  firmly  convinced 
that  the  view  from  his  own  bungalow  is  the 
very  finest  in  all  the  land.  Consequently 
everybody  is  contented  and  cheerful,  and 
the  Pointe  is  an  ideal  locality  in  which  to 
enjoy  a  well-earned  vacation. 


CANOEING  IN  THE  FAR  NORTH 


Chas  Eymundson 


PERHAPS  the  most  picturesque  river  in 
Alberta  is  a  portion  of  the  Clearwater 
River,  from  the  Cascade  to  the  White- 
mud  Canyon,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles. 
It  is  rough  water  in  places  with  groups  of 
islands,  while  between  the  rapids,  mill  ponds 
of  calm,  silent  water  glide  along.  No  two 
islands  are  alike.  There  are  islands  of  jungle, 
islands  of  evergreen  and  jack-pine  ridges, 
islands  with  rocky  towers  and  islands  of  rock 
.only.  An  admirer  of  nature  cannot  help  but 
fall  in  love  with  the  beautiful  surroundings. 
One  would  almost  believe  that  the  finger  of 
God  in  times  past  had  performed  the  work 
of  a  mighty  mechanic.  Still,  though  at  the 
head  of  all  this  marvelous  beauty,  the  White- 
mud  Canyon  has  often  been  described  as  the 
Gates  of  Hell.  When  standing  on  a  cliff  over 
a  hundred  feet  high  the  mad  water  rushing 
through,  beating  about  and  roaring  the  solid 
rock  you  stand  on  seems  to  shiver  and  many  a 
faint  heart  has  turned  back  terrifiecf  at  the 
scene  beneath.'^  It  is  an  old  Indian  saying 
that  nothing  ever  came  through  the  White- 
mud  Canyon  alive.  Now  that  you  have  got  a 
description  of  the  most  interesting  part  of  this 
article  I  will  begin  my  story. 

Six  canoes  are  leaving  Fort  McMurray. 
Five  of  them  in  the  lead  are  loaded  with  pro- 
visions for  Portage  La  Loche.  In  the  last 
canoe  are  Sergeant  Thorne  of  the  R.  N.  W. 
M.  P.  with  Joe  Linuet,  a  French  chef,  and  the 
writer  as  a  guide.  The  Sergeant  was  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  capability  in  a  canoe  by  the 
guide  previous  to  starting.  "Poor  canoe 
man"  was  the  reply.  For  all  that  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  with  sleeves 
folded  above  his  elbows  exposing  well  (de- 
veloped muscles  and  the  paddle  was  handled 
with  greater  skill  than  shown  by  most  would- 
be  canoe  men.  His  strength  shot  the  canoe 
ahead  past  one  canoe  and  then  another  until 
they  were  all  in  the  rear.  The  first  half  day 
took  us  some  two  miles  above  the  Pembina 
River,  over  twenty  miles  from  the  Fort,  where 
a  camp  was  pitched  for  the  night,  and  the  chef 
performed  his  duty,  in  preparing  a  feast. 

Four  o'clock  the  next  afternoon  took  us 
within  sight  of  the  Cascade.  At  the  foot  of 
the  rapids  stood  a  beautiful  buck  moose,  un- 
aware of  the  approaching  danger.  A  bom- 
bardment soon  commenced  and  after  the 
guide  had  made  a  few  disgusting  misses  the 
Sergeant  hit  his  mark  and  got  the  head.  The 
rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  carving  the  buck, 
which  was  divided  amongst  the  Indians  who 
that  evening  caught  up  to  us.    Then  the 


canoe  and  luggage  were  packed  across  the 
portage  for  the  next  morning's  early  start. 

The  third  day's  journey  took  us  into 
Saskatchewan  to  where  the  trail  crosses 
country  for  twelve  miles  to  Lake  La  Loche. 
The  chef  was  not  only  good  at  his  profession, 
he  constructed  a  lean-to  that  evening  so 
artistically  bedded  with  spruce  boughs  that  it 
got  our  highest  admiration.  That  evening 
lingers  in  the  memory  to  this  day.  The  Sar- 
geant  sang  his  comic  songs  and  sprang  comical 
yarns.  A  bright  fire  lit  up  the  surroundings. 
The  stars  twinkled  above,  while  in  the  shad- 
ows of  the  spruce  an  occasional  crackling  wai 
heard.  "The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  have 
come  to  listen  to  you"  was  my  remark.  With 
a  grin  on  his  face  the  Sergeant  answered,  "I 
don't  blame  them.  We  will  give  them  the 
mock  of  the  guitar."  At  that  far  away  in  the 
hillside  the  timber  wolves  groaned  and  moan- 
ed and  the  chef  suggested  bed. 

While  breakfast  was  being  prepared  next 
morning  the  Sergeant  put  on  his  moccasins 
for  the  trail,  and  as  soon  as  our  appetite  was 
satisfied  he  lit  out  as  lightfooted  as  a  jack- 
rabbit.  The  trail  was  bad,  we  were  in  water 
up  to  our  ankles  and  coming  to  a  creek  which 
empties  into  Lake  La  Loche  we  observed  an 
Indian  birch  bark  canoe  which  we  considered 
easier  travelling  than  walking.  After  getting 
into  same  Indian  fashion  we  found  it  to  be 
something  of  a  sieve.  "Let  her  go"  the  Ser- 
geant said,  "There  is  a  baler"  as  he  tossed  me 
a  tin  can,  and  we  baled  and  paddled  around 
one  curve  and  then  another.  A  mile  and  a 
half  brought  us  in  view  ol  the  lake.  The  wind 
was  blowing  and  the  waves  were  high,  the 
birch  bark  would  not  stand  the  sea.  By 
crossing  the  lake  we  could  reach  Portage  La 
Loche  within  seven  miles.  Portage  La  Loche 
is  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  and  by  walking 
around  bends  and  bays  it  meant  a  journey 
of  twelve  miles.  I  explained  to  the  Sergeant 
that  on  the  trip  with  J.  M.  Hill,  chief  Fire 
Ranger  at  McMurray,  we  had  not  found  a 
boat  and  the  chief  being  something  of  a  water 
fowl,  stripped,  swam  the  creek  and  got  that 
old  raft  for  my  ferry,  but  after  wading  through 
muskeg  two  miles  up  the  shore  of  the  lake  we 
came  to  another  creek  wider  than  this  one 
with  a  raft  again  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
chief  insisted  that  it  was  my  turn  to  get  the 
raft.  What  could  I  do?  I  could  not  refuse, 
being  his  guide,  but  believe  me  I  don't  want 
another  such  swim  among  frogs,  worms  and 
leeches.  Leeches  may  be  good  for  bad  blood 
but  I  have  no  good  blood  to  dispose  of  to 
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gratify  these  pests.  I  have  known  leeches  to 
hang  on  by  only  one  end  but  the  Portage 
La  Loche  ones  hang  on  by  both  ends.  To 
wait  until  thqy  dropped  off  was  the  chiefs 
iuggestion.  I  waited  until  I  could  wait  no 
longer.  The  chief  was  on  his  way  rejoicing, 
I  could  wait  to  longer.  Desperately  I  tore 
off  one  and  then  another  until  I  had  them  all 
but  the  ones  I  could  not  get  at,  on  my  back. 
Later  they  rolled  down  my  pants'  legs  and  my 
feet  were  bathed  in  well — the  blood  of  leeches. 

At  that  the  Sergeant  had  just  eyed  a  flat- 
bottomed  water  craft  and  on  arriving  found  a 
pair  of  oars.  "Just  the  thing"  the  Sergeant 
said,  "Just  the  thing  we  want."  We  pushed 
it  out  and  pulled  for  the  high  sea  but  the  scow 
was  not  high  enough.  Water  splashed  in  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  It  was  a 
case  of  more  pulling  and  baling.  The  waves 
would  lift  us  up  and  then  drop  us  down  like  a 
bucking  horse,  causing  a  ticklish  sensation 
but  at  length  we  got  past  the  mouth  of  Leech 
Creek  and  there  discarded  our  life  saverl  I 
don't  know  about  the  Sergeant  but  I  was  tired, 
hungry  and  sore.  I  guess  he  was  hungry 
all  right  for  he  said  something  about  the  chef 
and  the  good  grub  that  he  had  left  behind. 
Four  miles  further  brought  us  to  an  Indian 
village  and  the  good  squaw  volunteered  to 
give  us  something  to  eat.  It  was  dried  fish 
pounded  up  until  it  looked  something  like 
shredded  wheat  or  sheep's  wool,  with  bear  oil 
poured  over  it,  and  cold  potatoes.  It  tasted 
like  castor  oil  on  wool,  but  I  ate  it.  The 
Sergeant  could  not  go  it.  With  a  grin  on  his 
face  he  managed  to  down  a  cold  potato.  We 
paid  a  dollar  for  our  dinner.  Half  past  five 
brought  us  to  the  Hudson  bay  post  at  Portage 
La  Loche,  and  after  introducing  the  Sergeant 
to  Mr.  Green  the  manager  they  became  so 
friendly  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  had  been  school  mates  across  the  pond. 
Our  chef  was  no  more  thought  of.  We  were 
soon  seated  at  a  table  with  Mr.  Green  in  the 
|  snug  Hudson  Bay  quarters.  To  count  up  all 
we  got  to  eat  would  take  up  too  much  space, 
but  we  had  hot  potatoes  fried  in  bluenose 
butter.  While  eating  the  Sergeant  related 
the  story  of  the  Indian  Village  and  I  can  hear 
Mr.  Green  laughing  yet.  After  supper  we 
were  shown  a  feather  pillow  H.  B.  blankets 
and  linens  on  spring  bed,  "Good-night"  and 
I  rolled  in.  It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
I  woke  up  hearing  two  strong  voices  singing, 
"On  the  Way  to  Mandalay."  I  was  about  to 
holler  at  them  to  cut  it  out,  but  I  could  not, 
it  sounded  too  nice.  I  listened,  it  was  like;  a 
dream.  I  enjoyed  it  and  wished  for  more  and 
more  came.    I  was  beginning  to  wish  that  I 
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was  a  youth  again.  I  fell  in  love  with  the 
tune  and  then  with  the  two  boys  that  were  so 
happy.  They  passed  from  Mandalay  to 
Tipperary,  from  Tipperary  to  Redwing,  from 
Redwing  to  something  else,  I  don't  remember 
what  for  I  was  asleep. 

It  was  breaking  day,  the  songs  were  over 
and  the  Sergeant  was  rolling  in,  after  bidding 
good-morning  I  was  again  dead  to  the  world. 

On  the  second  day  the  kind  Mr.  Green 
transferred  us  across  the  lake  and  that  evening 
we  were  again  with  our  chef  on  the  banks  of 
the  Clearwater  river.  The  river  was  in  high 
water,  having  risen  about  four  feet  and  we 
speculated  on  making  back  to  Fort  McMurray 
the  next  day  with  an  early  start.  But  the 
early  start  was  not  obtainable;  we  were  tired 
and  slept  well,  so  did  the  chef.  Nine  o'clock 
brought  us  to  the  head  of  the  Whitemud 
Canyon.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  stands  a 
rocky  island,  perpendicular  like  a  statue. 
It  seems  to  command  like  an  officer  with  an 
uplifted  hand,  "Halt",  By  keeping  close  to 
the  right  hand  shore  you  can  avoid  death  and 
destruction  and  Thorne  wanted  to  ascend  the 
island  and  it  was  accomplished  from  behind. 
He  is  probably  the  first  man  that  has  ever 
stood  on  the  island  and  since  then  it  bears  the 
name  of  Thome's  Island.  When  leaving  the 
island  we  cautiously  reached  the  right  hand 
shore  and  by  hugging  around  a  triangular 
point  we  avoided  danger  and  got  into  a  pool 
to  the  right  of  the  canyon.  There  is  where 
the  wonders  of  creation  commence.Out  of  that 
pool  runs  a  creek  about  twenty  feet  in  width 
and  empties  into  the  river  over  a  mile  below 
the  canyon.  In  preference  to  making  the 
portage  we  decided  on  running  that.  To  our 
horror  when  gliding  through  the  splashing 
water  we  saw  wind-falls  cross  and  recross  the 
creek  ahead.  "Could  we  stop?"  No,  no 
stop,  going  too  fast."  I  almost  felt  ashamed 
of  myself  having  put  my  comrades  in  such 
danger.  I  had  to  make  the  best  of  it  how- 
ever and  these  obstacles  had  not  been  there 
on  my  previous  run.  I  shouted  to  my  men  to 
lie  down  or  get  their  brains  batted  out,  as 
I  was  endeavoring  to  steer  the  canoe  to  a 
given  place  where  the  windfall  was  just  high 
enough  to  get  under.  Orders  were  not  dis- 
obeyed. Down  we  went  and  all  got  a  good 
scraping  by  some  limber  limbs.  Up  again. 
Pull  to  your  right  Sergeant.  Over  that  one. 
Now  to  the  left.  Over  the  next  one.  Straight 
ahead.  Under  the  next.  That's  all  right, 
but  what  the  hell,  here  is  one  that  don't  go 
over,  nor  under.  "  The  chef  was  still  lying 
on  his  back  in  the  canoe.  "Leap  back, 
Sergeant,  we  will  ride  her,"  were  the  next 
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orders.  I  felt  proud  of  the  Sergeant.  I  had 
never  in  my  life  before  met  a  man  that  obeyed 
orders  so  readily.  There  was  no,  "Why?, 
What?  or  Where?"  He  saw  the  danger  as 
readily  as  I  did  and  the  way  out  of  it.  Like 
a  kitten  he  was  back  in  the  stern  with  me,  and 
the  canoe  at  a  standstill  seesawed  on  top  of 
the  tree.  We  jumped  ahead;  that  brought 
the  hindpart  of  the  canoe  out  of  the  water  and 
we  stood  on  each  side  of  her  on  the  tree.  The 
chef  had  his  seesaw  while  we  were  consulting 
on  the  next  move.  To  cut  the  story  short  I 
went  dangling  down  the  creek  alone. 

Next  for  the  Opow  Rapids  at  the  head\  of 
which  stand  the  prettiest  island  of  the  run 
called  Sophie  Island.  It  has  towers  of  rock, 
caves  and  beauty  spots  of  evergreens.  It  is 
the  home  of  the  angels,  Indian  good  spirits. 
The  Opow  carries  the  roughest  water  of  any 
of  the  following  rapids  but  is  only  a  short  run 
and  rough  water  can  be  avoided  by  following 
the  right  channel.  The  LaBonne  is  the  long- 
est rapid  on  the  river — a  sheet  of  solid  rough 
water  for  about  two  miles.  There  is  where 
we  had  our  fun.  There  is  where  I  said,  "God 
Bless  You",  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  to  the 
Sergeant  and  there  is  where  I  felt  thankful 
for  having  a  two-hundred-pound-chef  as  a 
ballast  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  which  was 
an  18  foot  Chestnut  as  good  as  new,  but  for  a 
little  crack  in  the  keel,  caused  by  seesawing 
on  that  famous  log.  I  had  never  run  the 
LaBonne  Rapid  in  high  water  and  through  my 
own  carelessness  missed  the  right  channel  and 
again  had  to  make  the  best  of  it.  The 
Sergeant  was  seated  on  the  mast  cross-bar, 
taking  my  somewhat  harsh  orders  to  pull  to 
the  right  or  left,  ahead  or  backwater  to  avoid 
being  smashed  up  on  the  innumerable  Mould- 
ers which  the  angry  water  madly  beat  over. 
There  was  no  avoiding  taking  water  and  the 
chef  got  the  worst  oi  it,  but  like  a  man,  with- 
out a  murmur  he  lay  there.  WThen  halfway 
through  the  rapid  I  suggested  pulling  to  shore 
which  was  close  at  hand.  The  chef  thought 
we  had  better  or  our  ballast  would  float  over- 
board. There  is  where  we  tried  the  strength 
of  our  Chestnut.  The  boulders  although 
smooth  and  worn  scratched  and  tore  the  canoe 
but  the  keep  again  saved  her.  We  managed 
to  land  without  an  upset  and  placed  our  bed- 
ding ashore  to  drain.  Our  Grub-box  for- 
tunately was  water  proof.  We  used  our  pots 
for  baling  and  after  getting  the  weight  of  the 
water  out  pulled  the  canoe  ashore  for  exam- 
ination. Finding  no  serious  damage  we 
launched  her  again  and  put  our  ballast  in 
place.  I  remarked,  "The  worst  is  yet  to 
come"  there  was  not  a  murmur  but  a  serious 


look  and  a  cold  smile  from  the  chef,  and  we 
proceeded.    I  was  joking,  but  the  joke  turned 
out  to  be  a  pretty  serious  one.    Ahead  of  us 
was  a  roar  of  water.    I  stood  up^for  observa- 
tion and  saw  a  drop  ahead  of  us  which  after- 
wards proved  to  be  about  twenty  feet.  Out 
further  away  from  shore  was  a  shoot  but  in 
front  of  it  a  big  wave  rose  high  enough  to  bury 
us  all.    The  big  wave  broke  back  on  itself 
making  it  worse  but  to  plunge  through  that 
was  our  only  salvation.    Still  standing  up  I 
yelled  to  the  Sergeant  to  pull  for  the  centre 
of  the  big  wave. "If  we  don't  make  it  we  will 
all  go  to — well."    We  pulled  for  every  pound 
that  was  in  us.    I  could  not  see  the  Sergeant's 
face  but  his  every  action  showed  he  was  de- 
termined.    "If  a  paddle  breaks,  we  are  gone. 
If  we  don't  make  the  big  wave  we  are  gone. 
At  that  our  chances  are  none  too  good.  ' 
These  thoughts  were  flashing  through  my 
brain  and  we  were  almost  on  the  brow  ot  the 
falls  on  the  inside  of  the  shoots  when  the  water 
seemed  to  assist  us  and  drew  us  into  the  shoots. 
I  was  delighted.    "Now  for  the  big  wave. 
The  Sergeant  is  going  to  get  the  worst  of  that 
one,"  I  soliloquized.    It  was  up  to  me  now  to 
hold  the  canoe  straight  on.   Broadside  meant 
a  swamp  or  even  a  quarter.    The  canoe 
seemed    bent    on    quartering.    Using  the 
paddle  as  a  sweep  I  managed  to  head  on  just 
as  we  reached  the  wave.    I  looked  at  the 
ballast. He  made  not  a  murmur  but  gazed 
fixedly  ahead.    I  looked  at  the  Sergeant.  He 
was  bending  forward  like  a  ram  ready  to  butt, 
with  the  paddle  aloft,  prepared  for  the  next 
command.    I  yelled,  "Paddle!"    His  paddle 
was  in  the  water  at  once  and  with  three 
strokes  we  struck  the  wave  and  there  the 
Sergeant  acted  without  orders.    Lifting  his 
paddle  high  in  the  air  with  one  hand  he 
grabbed  the  bridle  of  the  canoe  with  the  other 
(a  little  cross-bar  in  the  very  bow  of  the 
canoe).    I  saw  his  wise  act.    Like  chain 
lightning  he  braced  himself,  bent  forward  and 
the  wave  broke  about  his  body.    The  canoe 
rose,  his  paddle  was  in  the  wjater  again.  The 
act  of  the  Sergeant  saved  the  canoe  from 
filling  and  we  all  cheered  as  we  shot  through 
the  wave.    The  boat  channel  was  a  little  to 
the  right  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  chef, 
who  paddled  like  a  hero,  we  reached  it  and 
were  soon  into  calm,  peaceful,  silent  water. 

We  were  now  approaching  the  Cascade 
which  was  the  last  but  when  these  rapids  were 
reached  we  decided  to  portage.  It  was  a 
drier  proceeding  and  we-had  had  quite  enough 
of  daring.  The  rest  of  the  journey  was 
pleasant  and  from  that  day  I  have  sworn  off 
being  reckless,  and  am  now  a  reformed  canoeist 


LEATHER  FROM  MARINE 
MAMMALS 


THE  recent  statements  as  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  leathers  and  the  high  cost 
of  shoes  and  the  fact  that  the  market  has 
been  in  such  a  low  condition  have  led  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  at  Washington  to  make 
experiments  with  shark  skins  and  whale 
skins  with  a  view  to  their  use  for  shoes 
and  other  articles  where  leather  is  used. 
Fine  leathers  have  been  made  from  the 
skins  of  practically  all  the  aquatic  mammals 
and  of  some  of  the  fishes;  the  sea  lion,  beluga 
or  white  whale,  alligator,  seal,  porpoise,  sea 
elephant,  manatee  or  dugong,  water  moccasin, 
frog,  otter,  beaver  tail,  muskrat,  and  a 
variety  of  fishes. 

In  the  tanning  of  aquatic  skins  the  pre- 
paration of  certain  skins  in  imitation  of 
others  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  process. 
In  many  cases  the  hides  of  the  walrus,  sea 
lion  and  other  animals  have  been  so  damaged 
by  their  fighting  among  themselves  and  from 
other  causes  that,  while  the  raw  pelts  may  be 
abundant  and  cheap  enough,  it  is  dilficult  to 
secure  them  sufficiently  free  from  defect  to  per- 
mit of  their  use  as  fancy  leathers  with  econ- 
omy. For  this  reason  seal  skins,  which  are 
comparatively  free  from  any  of  these  ob- 
jections, are  generally  used  to  imitate  those 
leathers,  the  process  being  so  modified  as  to 
develop  the  peculiar  grain  desired.  On  the 
other  hand,  seal  skin  is  imitated,  the  skins  of 
goats  and  calves  being  used  for  the  purpose. 

When  carefully  prepared,  seal  leather 
has  a  greater  strength  and  durability  in 
proportion  to  its  weight  than  almost  any 
other  on  the  market,  and  on  account  of  its 
choice  and  attractive  grain  is  in  demand  for 
such  articles  as  card  cases,  pocketbooks, 
shopping  bags,  etc. 

The  skin  of  the  sea  lion  was  formerly  con- 
sidered unfit  for  tanning  purposes,  owing  to 
its  thickness  and  coarse  texture,  the  only 
use  being  to  put  it  through  the  oil  rendering 
process,  rarely  saving  the  skin,  but  now  the 
hide  is  worth  as  much  as  the  oil,  if  not  more. 
The  thick  hides  of  the  old  animals  are  usually 
used  as  a  substitute  for  walrus  hide  in  pol- 
ishing wheels  for  metal  workers,  and  while 
inferior  to  walrus  polishing  wheels,  are  prized 
by  silversmiths  for  small  work. 

Leather  made  from  walrus  skins  was 
formerly  used  for  the  rigging  of  vessels, 
and  was  also  employed  to  protect  the  rig- 
ging from  chafing.    Later  it  came  into  use 


by  the  silversmiths  and  manufacturers  of 
bright  metal  objects  for  removing  marks 
and  scratches  and  to  polish  fine  metal  sur- 
faces. The  hide  is  particularly  desirable 
for  this  purpose  owing  to  the  peculiar  grain, 
which  is  very  tough.  Another  peculiar  use 
to  which  walrus  hide  is  placed  is  as  a  covering 
for  the  rollers  used  in  ginning  long  staple 
cotton.  The  tamed  hide  is  cut  into  thin 
strips  and  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  roller 
and  covers  thg  portion  that  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  cotton. 

Walrus  Hide. 

Formerly  walrus  hide  was  not  used  foi 
fancy  articles,  but  of  recent  years  the  hides 
are  split  and  so  tanned  that  the  grain  has  an 
unusually  smooth,  velvety  appearance,  and  it 
has  come  into  use  for  such  articles  as  card 
cases,  belts  and  the  like. 
The  skin  of  the  manatee  or  dugong  pro- 
duces the  most  characteristic  grain  of  all 
the  marine  leathers,  as  it  consists  of  closely 
associated  and  irregular  rows  of  well-de- 
veloped ridges,  with  peculiar  indentations  or 
pin  marks  surrounded  by  a  circular  ridge,  the 
locations  of  the  hair  follicles.  This  leather 
is  difficult  to  imitate,  and  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  it  is  received. 

The  porpoise  probably  furnishes  less 
leather  for  commercial  use  than  any  other 
aquatic  animal.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  skin  is  seldom  free  from  the  marks  of 
sharks'  teeth.  For  the  manufacture  of  small 
articles  there  is  nothing  that  can  compare 
with  it  in  the  way  of  wear,  tractility,  strength 
and  suppleness.  A  piece  of  porpoise  leather 
a  foot  square  can  be  easily  drawn  out  to  a 
foot  and  a  third  in  length,  a  feature  that  few 
other  leathers  possess.  This  makes  it  es- 
pecially good  for  shoemaking,  for  in  whatever 
direction  the  foot  is  thrust  by  the  weight  of  the 
body  the  leather  adapts  itself  to  that  shape. 
Being  accordingly  durable,  it  will  outlast 
two  or  three  calf  leather  soles.  Another 
recommendation  apparent  when  it  becomes 
soft  is  the  manner  in  which  it  absorbs  water 
but  allows  no  moisture  to  penetrate  it.  Many 
shoestrings  are  made  from  porpoise  leather, 
but  it  does  not  begin  to  compare  with  a  string 
made  from  the  beluga  or  white  whale  skin. 
Comparing  the  porpoise  string  with  one  made 
from  beluga,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
beluga  string  will  sustain  a  weight  of  about 
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300  pounds,  whereas  one  made  from  porpoise 
would  only  sustain  a  weight  of  about  90 
pounds. 

Beluga  Leather. 
Because  of  its  great  tensile  strength 
beluga  leather  is  well  adapted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery  belts,  as  pieces  of  this 
leather  have  been  cut  from  a  single  skin 
measuring  sixty  feet  long  and  fifteen  inches 
wide. 

Alligator  skins  have  been  utilized  for 
leather  making  for  many  years,  and  the 
demand  sometimes  far  exceeds  the  supply. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  alligator 
skins  on  the  market,  yet  each  difTers  from  the 
others  in  certain  well  defined  characteristics, 
and  it  is  owing  to  these  differences  that  each 
variety  has  its  own  special  use.  The  skins 
are  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  at  one 
time  were  largely  used  in  the  making  of  shoes. 

The  skins  of  sharks,  rays  and  dogfish  are 
very  rough  and  studded  with  horny  tuber- 
culous markings  or  pro-tuberances,  which 
are  so  firmly  fixed  to  the  skin  that  they  are 
not  easily  separated  therefrom.  They  take, 
however,  a  polish  almost  equal  to  stone. 
Formerly  large  quantities  of  shark  skins  were 
used  for  polishing  wood,  ivory  and  other 
materials  for  which  they  are  excellent  owing 

to  their  roughness,  hardness  and  durability  

The  skin  of  the  diamond  shark  is  also  used 
to  cover  the  sword  grips  of  army  sabres,  and 
for  this  purpose  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
material  obtainable. 

Sturgeon  skin  is  used  quite  extensively 
both  in  a  commercial  way,  and  for  orna- 
mental purpose.  Some  of  the  skins  are 
very  attractive,  especially  those  found  on 
the  European  coasts,  which  are  distinguished 
by  rows  of  small  but  very  horny  bosses 
between  which  are  numerous  horny  pro- 
tuberances varying  in  form  from  a  mere  dot  to 
beautiful  irregular  shaped  bosses  nearly  half 
an  inch  in  length.  These  skins  are  very  oily, 


however,  and  half  a  gill  of  oil  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  cavity  beneath  each  of 

several  of  the  bosses. 

Tails  of  Beavers.  » 

The  tails  of  beavers  make  a  leather  seen 
occasionally  on  the  market.  This  is  a  most 
curiously  marked  leather,  being  covered 
with  unimbricated  scale-like  bosses  of  irre- 
gular outline.  Each  of  the  bosses  is  about 
a  third  of  an  inch  in  length.  Very  little  of 
this  leather  is  found  on  the  market.  It  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  covering  small  jewelry 
boxes  and  the  like. 

Water  snake  skins  are  tanned  and  used 
to  some  extent  also,  but  the  demand  for 
them  is  "not  large.  They  are  used  more 
for  the  novelty  of  the  thing  and  not  for 
their  wearing  qualities. 

Garfish  or  armored  fish  andTfrogs  are 
used  to  a  limited  extent  for  leather  pur- 
poses. Frog  skin  is  thin  and  very  pliable 
and  possesses  a  delicate  but  not  an  especially 
attractive  grain. 

Certain  varieties  of  fish  furnish  good 
leather.  At  Gloucester,  Mass.,  shoes  and 
gloves  have  been  made  from  the  skins  of 
codfish  and  of  cusk,  while  in  Egypt  fish 
skins  are  used  for  shoe  soles.  In  Russia  and 
Siberia  the  women  trim  their  dresses  with 
the  skins  of  the  turbot.  These  skins  are  also 
largely  used  in  Europe  for  binding  books  and 
in  the  making  of  whips.  In  the  far  north  the 
skins  of  salmon,  cod  and  other  fish  are  utilized 
for  making  various  garments.  The  skins  are 
taken  from  the  fish  in  blanket  form  and  the 
scales  carefully  removed.  They  are  then 
dried  and  afterward  worked  with  a  scraper 
until  they  are  pliable.  When  finished  this 
membrane  resembles  closely  kidskin  in  ap- 
pearance and  finish,  being  very  soft  as  well, 
and  is  almost  as  tough  as  parchment,  They 
are  then  dyed  and  sewn  together  with  fine 
thread,  generally  made  from  fish  skin. 


WHALE  HUNTING 


OF  all  the  stories  associated  with  the  sea 
few  are  more  fascinating  than  that  of 
whale-hunting.  Describing  in  the  Em- 
pire Review  whale  hunting  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  Ford  Fairford  says*  The  steamers 
Usually  set  out  at  the  dawn  of  day,  when  the 
whales  visit  the  sun  ace  to  "blow."  The  ves- 
sels are  about  100  tons  and  can  command  a 
speed  of  12  knots  an  hour,  'they  are  equip- 
ped with  the  modern  harpoon,  an  instrument 


composed  of  two  bolts  of  iron  four  feet  long 
armed  with  movable  barbs.  This  is  fired 
from  a  gun  at  the  bow  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
explosive  bomb  never  fails  to  accomplish  its 
mission  in  two  seconds  after  being  fired.  The 
cable  attached  to  the  harpoon  and  the  ship 
holds  the  whale  securely  until  he  is  played  out, 
after  which  he  is  pumped  buoyant;  that  is, 
filled  with  hot  air  from  a  pipe  at  the  boiler, 
and  then  he  is  left  upon  the  surface  of  the 
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New  Publications 

Describing  New  Territories  in 

NEW  ONTARIO 
AND  QUEBEC 

Are  Now  Being  Prepared  for 

1917  TOURIST  BUSINESS 


Mail  your  address  to  :- 
General  Passenger  Agent, 
Canadian  Government  Railways, 
Moncton,  N.  B. 

Who  will  send  you  in  the  Spring  the 
latest  booklets  relating  to  Sport,  Sea- 
Side  resorts  and  the  possibilities  for 
summer  enjoyment  in 


NOVA  SCOTIA,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  PRINCE 
EDWARD  ISLAND,  QUEBEC,  NEW  ONTARIO 
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water  until  the  termination  of  the  day's  hunt, 
when  he  is  towed  to  the  flensing  slips  of  one  of 
the  various  factories  along  the  coast. 

The  sperm  whales  are  the  most  coveted, 
but  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  other 
varieties  in  the  North  Atlantic.  The  length 
of  the  sperm  is  about  75  feet,  his  weight  90 
tons,  and  he  yields  something  like  25  tons  of 
oil.  He  is  not  difficult  to  kill,  swims  low,  and 
is  distinguishable  by  his  double  blow  hole. 
The  hunters  generally  "fish"  them  in  a 
three-mile  circle,  and  if  once  they  can  be  con- 
fined to  that  area  the  killing  of  them  presents 
no  difficulty.  They  are  caught  between 
June  and  September  in  the  vicinity  oi  the 
Funk  Islands,  the  home  of  halibut,  the  sperm 
whale's  favorite  dish.  As  many  as  nine  hali- 
but have  been  taken  out  of  the  body  of  a  dead 
sperm.  They  are  also  extremely  fond  of 
sharks.  Only  a  short  time  ago  a  sperm  whale 
was  captured  near  the  Funks,  which  yielded 
from  its  head  alone  98  ^  casks  of  oil  containing 
46  gallons  each,  held  in  its  stomach  a  shark 
9  feet  long,  three  large  halibut  and  50  codfish 
of  various  sizes. 

The  blue  or  sulphur  whales  are  the  first 
of  the  various  species  to  show  themselves 
early  in  the  spring.  They  are  probably  the 
least  pugnacious,  and  consequently  easy  to 
kill.  A  peculiarity  of  the  sulphur  whale  is  its 
enormous  appetite.  Its  favorite  food  is 
the  grill,  a  very  small  fish  called  the  "minia- 
ture sea-urchin."  When  these  whales  have 
taken  in  their  fish,  they  come  to  the  surface 
to  blow  out  the  water  and  swallow  the  meal  at 
leisure.  A  good  sulphur  will  measure  90  feet 
in  length.  The  most  valuable  part  is  the 
blubber,  which  is  taken  off  in  strips  like  slices 
of  bacon,  dropped  into  a  boiler  and  rendered 
into  oil.  The  meat  is  cut  up  and  boiled  into 
a  iertilizer. 

A  third  variety  is  the  hump-back.  The 
habits  of  the  hump-back  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  sulphur,  except  that  it  exhibits  a  pas- 
sionate fondness  for  herring  and  white  fish. 
The  whalers  will  tell  you  that  an  interesting 
trait  oi  the  hump-back  is  his  apparent  grief 
at  the  loss  of  his  female  companion — if  a 
"cow"  is  takeif  the  "bull"  has  no  desire  to 


live,  and  will  often  deliberately  seek  death  at 

the  hands  of  his  pursuers. 

The  fourth  variety  found  in  the  North 
Atlantic  is  the  fin-back.  As  many  as  three 
hundred  and  fifty  have  been  caught  in  one 
season.  One  fin-back  will  yield  as  many  as 
thirty  casks  of  oil. 

The  procreative  processes  of  whales  are 
extremely  interesting.  A  "cow"  usually 
carries  her  young  nine  months  before  it  is 
emitted  to  the  water.  When  born  it  is  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  long.  Usually  a 
"cow"  bears  one  child  at  a  time,  rarely  does 
she  give  birth  to  twins. 

Some  whales  are  great  fighters,  and  few 
sights  are  more  enthralling  than  a  battle 
between  a  valiant  fighter  and  the  deadly 
harpoon.  The  moment  he  is  struck  he 
plunges  below  the  surface,  where  he  often 
remains  for  20  minutes  before  reappearing. 
When  he  reappears  he  blows  out  a  great  stream 
of  blood  that  makes  the  surrounding  water  a 
veritable  battlefield.  The  fight  may  be  pro- 
longed for  a  considerable  time,  according  to 
the  vulnerability  or  otherwise  of  the  spot 
where  the  bomb  has  exploded. 

As  soon  as  the  wnale  have  been  towed 
from  the  slaughterhouse  to  the  flensing  slip 
(a  sloping  wharf  along  which  the  body  of  the 
whale  is  dragged  by  heavy  chains  and  a  wind- 
lass into  the  factory)  the  operation  of  cutting 
up  takes  place  immediately.  The  flensers 
take  their  long  knives  and  remove  the  outer 
coat  of  blubber  from  18  inches  to  two  feet 
wide.  Great  joints  of  meat  are  passed  through 
a  machine  that  cuts  them  into  thin  slices. 
The  next  phase  is  the  extraction  of  the  oil  by 
means  of  heated  vats.  When  the  oil  has  been 
drawn  off,  the  remains  are  manufactured  into 
a  fertilizer  for  use  in  the  cotton  plantations 
of  the  Southern  States  of  America.  The 
teeth  of  the  whale  are  cleaned,  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  prepared  for  the  markets  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 
The  teeth  are  the  celebrated  whalebone  for 
which  it  is  never  difficult  to  procure  a  ready 
market.  The  flesh  of  the  whale  is  not  con- 
sidered edible  by  white  people,  but  the  Asia- 
tics look  upon  a  slice  of  the  whale's  tail  as  a 
coveted  delicacy. 
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Spring  Fishing 
the  Highlands 
of  Ontario 


MUSKOKA  LAKES— Black  Bass,  Pickerel,  Salmon  Trout. 
KAWARTHA  LAKES — Speckled  Trout,  Black  Bass,  Maskinonge. 
LAKE  OF  BAYS— Speckled  Trout,   Salmon  Trout  and  Black 
Bass. 

ALGONQUIN  PARK— Speckled  Trout,  Black  Bass  and  Salmon 
Trout. 

TIMAGAMI— Black  Bass,  Lake  Trout,  Speckled  Trout. 
LAKEjNIPISSING— Black  Bass,  Maskinonge,  Pickerel,  Pike 
GEORGIAN  BAY— Black   Bass,  Salmon  Trout,   Lake  Trout, 
Pickerel  ^ 

OPEN  SEASONS 
Black  Bass, 'June  16th  to  December  31st. 
Speckled  Trout,  May  1st  to  September  14th. 
Salmon  Trout  and  Lake  Trout — November  6th  to 
October  4th,  following  year. 
Maskinonge — June*16th  to  December  31st. 
Pickerel — May  16thjto  April  14th,  the  following  year. 

Full  particulars,  fishing  regulations  and  illustrated  folders  free 
on  application  to  C.  E.  Horning,  Union  Station,  Toronto,  and 
J.  Quinlan.jBonaventure^Station,  Montreal. 


G.  T.  BELL, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager. 

Montreal,  Quebec. 


iW.  S.  COOKSON, 

General  Passenger  Agent. 

Montreal,  Quebec. 


ONTARIO  LAKE  TROUT 


The  Craft 

For  You 

Is  a 

• 

Chestnut  Canoe 

A  man  who  had  to  subject  his  Chestnut  Canoe  to  unreasonably  hard 
usage  last  year,  writes  us  a  very  complimentary  letter,  concluding  "Your 
Canoes  are  in  a  class  alone." 

There  are  many  reasons  for  his  verdict;  long  years  of  experience,  our  choice  of  the  best 
cedar  in  the  world,  our  canvas  covering  filled  with  the  secret  composition  that  defies  wear, 
heat,  cold  and  water,  the  close  attention  we  pay  to  little  details,  the  all-round  excellence 
that  wins  Chestnut  Canoes  so  many  medals  and  diplomas  wherever  exhibited. 

Booklet      Illustration  shows  the  winning  pair  in  a  Chestnut  Cruiser  at  a  regatta, 
P              Georgetown  Harbor,  P.E.I.    Post  Card  brings  free  booklet  describing  our 
Tree          many  models. 

Chestnut  Canoe  Co.,  Limited,  Box  445,  Fredericton,  N.B 
'  =  

The  Publishers  of  Rod  and  Gun  Magazine  Invito  readers  of  tho  magailn*  to  eon  tri- 
bute artlelea  and  letters  to  Mr.  Gelhie's  department  on  matters  pertaining  to  guns  and 
ammunition,  out  do  not  noeossarlly  endorse  tho  opinions  expressed  therein  by  these 
contributors. 


RAMBLINGS  OF  A  RIFLEMAN 


Lieut.  Townsend  Whelen 


Holding  and  Sqeezing  the  Trigger. 

WHEN  a  novice  first  assays  to  shoot  a 
rifle  he  finds  he  is  in  hot  water  right 
away.  The  rifle  wabbles  and  trembles 
so  much  that  he  cannot,  to  save  his  life, 
prevent  the  sights  performing  gyrations  all 
over  the  landscape.  If,  at  iirst,  he  is  lucky 
enough  to  be  able  to  hold  it  on  the  target 
the  chances  are  that  when  he  comes  to  pull 
the  trigger  he  gives  it  such  a  jerk  that  the 
bullet  flies  very  wild.  Good  shooting  de- 
pends on  ability  to  hold  steadily  and  to  con- 
trol the  trigger  more  than  on  anything  else, 
and  many  there  are  who  never  learn  to  do 
these  simple  things  correctly.  Like  every- 
thing else  it  takes  a  little  applied  brains  and 
practice.  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  simple 
theory  here,  and  you  have  got  to  supply  the 
practice. 

First  as  to  holding.  You  have  of  course 
noticed  that  whenever  you  come  to  perform 
an  unusual  act  requiring  even  a  slight  amount 
of  muscular  exertion  you  are  liable  to  fuss, 
tremble,  and  sweat.  You  use  iorce  far 
in  excess  of  that  required.  As  you  become 
used  to  the  motion  you  learn  the  knack  of 
doing  it  and  it  becomes  extremely  simple 
and  easy.  Suppose  you  are  required  to 
stand  absolutely  still,  say  to  have  your 
photograph  taken.    You  can  do  it  if  you 


are  not  in  a  strained  position.  You  can 
stand  evenly  on  both  feet,  body  well  balanced, 
and  remain  practically  immovable  for  quite 
a  time.  But  try  leaning  way  forward  or 
way  back  and  you  will  tremble  and  shake. 
So  it  is  in  holding  the  rifle.  First  you  must 
get  a  position  in  which  the  body  is  not  under 
strain,  and  then  you  must  practice  this  posi- 
tion until  it  seems  natural  to  you,  until  you 
are  perfectly  comfortable  when  you  assume  it. 

In  shooting  in  the  standing  position  do 
not  lean  forward  or  back.  With  the  rifle 
at  the  side,  stand  with  feet  slightly  apart, 
and  body  well  balanced.  You  can  stand 
very  steady.  Now  as  you  put  your  rifle 
to  your  shoulder  preserve  this  balance  by 
leaning  just  enough  back  (several  inches) 
to  overcome  the  forward  pull  of  the  rifle. 
Don't  lean  way  back  as  some  do,  nor  way 
forward.  Many  lean  way  forward  to  push 
against  the  recoil  of  the  rifle.  That  is  a 
good  way  to  get  the  full  force  of  the  recoil. 
Instead,  try  balancing  yourself  evenly,  and 
when  the  recoil  comes  let  the  whole  body 
sway  back  with  it,  thus  the  recoil  will  be 
taken  up  in  making  you  sway,  and  your 
shoulder  will  not  feel  it.  Use  your  Ifeft 
arm  and  hand  to  steady  the  rifle,  not  to  hold 
it  up.  It  is  hard  to  hold  it  up  way  out  where 
you  place  your  left  hand,  and  the  strain  will 
132 
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For  Every  Kind 
Of  Shooting- 

whether  it  be  moose,  bear,  rabbits,  ducks, 
partridge — at  the  Traps  or  on  the  target 
range — the  selection  of  the  proper  Shot 
Shell  or  Cartridge  for  each  purpose  goes 
a  long  way  toward  producing  the  best  results. 

Dominion 


Shot  Shells 
and  Metallics 

are  made  in  sizes  that  operate 
perfectly  in  all  popular  makes 
of  shot  guns  and  rifles.  The 
exact  proportion  of  powder  and 
shot  in  Dominion  loading  'gives  the 
Shooter  Ammunition  that  hits  hard  and 
stops  what  it  hits.  The  big  "D"  trade 
mark  on  a  box  of  cartridges  is  your 
guarantee  of  accurate,  speedy,  well 
balanced,  Canadian  Ammunition. 

Twice  the  price  won't  buy  better.  Only 
Ammunition  made  in  Canada. 

IPKLLWIl  IWWWDjUl1" 1  'Hi. 

Dominion  Cartridge  Co., 

Limited 

836  Transportation  Building, 
Montreal 
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Dominion 
Hand  Trap 


This  handy  little  contrivance 
should  be  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  every  hunting  party. 
It  throws  a  clay  target  as  well 
as  the  regulation  trap  and 
a  boy  can  operate  it.  It  is 
light,  compact  and  may  be 
carried  in  a  suit  case.  It  will 
turn  dull  hours  into  live  ones 
and  help  to  improve  your 
aim.  Send  for  circular.  Price 
$4.85. 
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cause  a  tremble.  Let  the  right  hand  do 
more  than  half  the  work  of  holding  the  rifle 
up  and  pressing  it  against  the  shoulder.  Here 


THE  STANDING  POSITION,  the  most  important 
one  for  the  hunter,  add  the  hardest  to  learn.  The  right 
hand  should  do  over  half  the  work  of  holding  the  rifle 
up  and  against  the  shoulder.  The  left  hand  simply  dir- 
ects and  steadies  the  rifle.  When  you  work  the  lever  or 
bolt  in  rapid  fire  keep  the  rifle  at  the  shoulder,  pulling 
it  back  hard  against  the  shoulder  with  the  left  hand 
while  the  right  operates  the  action. 

isVhere  a  good  pistol  grip  comes  in.  It  helps 
one  to  hold  the  rifle  up  and  against  the  shoul- 
der with  the  right  hand.  Then  the  left  hand 
way  out  from  the  shoulder,  simply  steadies 
and  directs  the  rifle.  Don't  forget  too,  that 
you  have  another  part  of  the  body  to  help 
you  a  lot  in  holding  steadily.  This  is  the 
cheek.  Press  the  cheek  hard  against  the 
stock.  A  properly  shaped  cheek  piece  helps 
to  do  this.  Press  it  rather  hard  so  thjat  it 
offers  some  support  and  also  so  that  the  whole 
head  will  come  back  with  the  rifle  when  it 
recoils  and  the  stock  will  not  strike  you  in 
the  nose.  Keep  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand 
on  the  right  ol  the  stock  and  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  that  striking  you  in  the  nose 
either.  Practice  holding  on  a  spot  on  the 
wall  of  your  room.  Practice  it  until  you 
can  hold  steadily  on  that  spot.  You  never 
will  be  able  to  hold  absolutely  steady.  Your 
sights  will  wabble  and  wander  over  a  certain 
portion  of  the  target.  Gradually  you  will 
be  able  to  control  this  wabble  to  some  extent, 
to  reduce  the  extent  of  it.    To  show  you 


what  it  should  be  like,  when  shooting  off- 
hand at  the  200  yard  target  my  sights  seem 
to  wabble  all  over  a  spot  about  a  foot  in 
diameter  with  the  bullseye  in  the  center  of 
it.  I  take  a  deep  breath,  letting  the  air  out 
of  my  lungs  until  about  normal,  then,  hold- 
ing my  breath  try  to  hold  steadier.  Now 
I  am  able  to  control  that  wabble  a  little 
more  and  to  make  the  extent  of  it  slightly 
less.  By  this  time  I  have  my  trigger  squeezed 
down  to  the  last  ounce,  and  as  the  sights 
slowly  wabble  or  drift  under  the  bull  I  try 
to  squeeze  on  that  last  ounce  which  dis- 
charges the  rifle.  Sometimes  I  succeed, 
and  sometimes  I  don't.  What  I  want  to 
impress  upon  my  readers  is  that  it  requires 
a  nice  co-ordination  of  muscle  and  brain  to 
do  it  nearly  right  every  time,  and  that  this 
can  come  only  from  brains  and  practice,  brains 
that  give  one  a  position  in  which  one  will 
ultimately  be  able  to  hold  steady,  and  prac- 
tice which  will  enable  one  to  attain  this 
ultimate  end. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  hold  steadily  if,  at  the 
instant  that  the  hold  is  perfect  the  whole 


THE  KNEELING  POSITION.  Contrary  to  opinion 
one  of  the  worst  positions  because  it  is  so  hard  to  keep 
the  body  from  swaying  from  side  to  side.  Most  iat  men 
however  find  it  very  steady.  Sit  on  the  right  heel  and 
always  rest  the  left  elbow  on  the  point  of  the  left  knee 
cap. 

thing  is  destroyed  by  a  convulsive  movement 
of  the  trigger  finger.  One  must  learn  to 
control  the  trigger,  must  learn  to  squeeze 
on  it  until  it  takes  but  an  ounce  or  more  of 
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"The  Ross  Was  the  Whole  Show" 

Enclosing  a  photo  of  two  bull  Elk  shot  with  his  Ross 
.280,  Mr.  Ralph  Edmunds,  of  Idaho  Falls,  writes  as 
follows: 

"...  This  last  hunt,  the  Ross,  (.280  High  Velocity)  was 
the  whole  show,  although  there  were  five  other  rifles  along 
and  they  fired  twenty  shots  to  the  Ross'  one,  and  yet  out 
of  fourteen  elk  killed  the  Ross  got  eleven. 

"...  This  gun  does  what  I  have  read  that  other  guns 
would  do,  but  they  all  failed  in  the  test  until  I  bought 
this  gun  of  yours.  No  more  misses  within  shooting  dis- 
tance— no  more  long  tramps  after  wounded  animals.  .  .  . 
when  that  Ross  bullet  struck  them  they  crumpled  up  like 
a  house  of  cards  .  .  .  after  it  happened  eleven  times  I 
knew  it  was  not  by  accident  they  were  killed  so  dead.  .  .  ." 


We  are  receiving  similar  praise  from  all  over  the  world 
from  satisfied  users  of  the  Ross  .280  Sporting  Rifles  and 
the  Ross  Sporting  Ammunition  with  hollow  point  bullet. 

For  target  practice  or  small  game  shooting  use  the 
Ross  .22  Cadet  Rifle,  the  official  arm  for  Can- 
adian Cadet  Corps.  Equipped  with  adjustable 
peep  sight,  reliable  ejector,  and  straight  pull  bolt 
action.     -    -    Illustrated  catalogue  on  request. 


Ross  Rifle  Co. 


Quebec 
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the  squeeze  to  send  it  off,  and  then  to  squeeze 
on  this  ounce  when  the  sights  look  just  right. 
It  is  easy  to  learn  to  squeeze  the  trigger 
right,  but  it  is  hard  to  learn  to  squeeze  it 
right  at  just  the  right  minute.  A  good  trigger 
pull  helps  a  lot.    Good  trigger  pulls  are 


or  else  have  considerable  play,  m  order  to 
make  it  surely  stay  cocked  when  the  action 
is  slammed  upon  and  shut  by  the  recod. 
Beware  of  these  things  when  choosing  a 
rifle.  To  one  who  can  shoot  the  most  im- 
portant thing  about  a  rifle  next  to  its  accur- 


THE  SITTING  POSITION.  A  line  steady  position  where  the  ground  permits  and  you  have  time.  The  best 
way  of  shooting  down  hill.  The  elbows  must  rest  on  the  knees  and  the  feet  must  be  placed  where  they  must  not  slip. 


scarce,  especially  on  factory  arms.  De- 
cidedly the  best  kind  of  a  trigger  pull  is  one 
where  the  trigger  and  sear  are  in  one  piece 
and  where  there  is  absolutely  no  movement 
to  the  trigger  until  the  rifle  goes  off,  like 
that  on  the  Model  1886  Winchester.  Only 
such  a  trigger  should  be  light.  The  Win- 
chester averages  about  7  pounds  as  it  comes 
irom  the  factory.  A  skilled  gunsmith  can 
reduce  this  in  the  case  of  the  Winchester  re- 
peater, to  about  3  pounds.  Below  this  one 
cannot  go  with  the  repeater  as  the  hammer 
will  not  stand  cocked  when  the  action  is 
worked  fast.  The  Winchester  single  shot 
also  has  a  fine  trigger  pull  very  like  this, 
and  I  reduce  mine  to  13^  pounds,  making 
the  finest  pull  I  have  ever  fingered.  Some 
other  repeating  rifles  have  a  long  lever  be- 
tween the  trigger  and  sear  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  eliminate  a  disagreeable  creep. 
A  trigger  which  creeps,  jumps  a  little  way, 
slides,  etc.,  is  an  abomination.  It  worries 
you  all  the  time.  You  often  find  yourself 
flinching,  that  is  giving  a  convulsive  jerk 
to  the  trigger  just  when  you  ought  not  to. 
Automatics  too  have  this  kind  of  a  trigger. 
The  trigger  on  an  automatic  must  be  coarse 


acy  is  its  trigger  pull  Bolt  action  rifles 
must  have  a  safety  pull  before  the  regular 
pull.  That  is  when  you  press  on  the  trigger 
it  moves  back  about  a  tenth  oi  an  inch 
against  a  pull  of  about  2  pounds.  Then, 
having  taken  up  the  safety  creep  the  trigger 
should  act  like  any  other,  that  is  it  should 
go  off  clean  and  sweet,  like  the  breaking  of 
a  small  glass  rod,  after  about  3  to  pounds 
pressure  has  been  placed  against  it.  I  do 
not  like  the  bolt  action  trigger,  but  one  can 
get  used  to  it  in  a  little  while  and  do  almost 
as  good  work  with  it  as  with  a  perfect  trigger 
like  that  which  a  good  gunsmith  can  put 
on  a  Winchester  single  shot  rifle. 

Suppose  you  are  using  a  regular  Win- 
chester repeater  with  hammer,  and  you 
have  previously  sent  it  to  a  gunsmith  and 
instructed  him  to  ease  up  the  pull  as  light 
as  it  can  be  made,  and  still  have  the  hammer 
surely  stay  at  full  cock  when  the  action  is 
worked  fast  and  hard,  to  about  3  pounds 
without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  creep  or 
movement.  Now  you  must  become  used  to 
that  trigger  before  you  can  hope  to  get  it 
off  just  as  your  sights  drift  under  the  bulls- 
eye.    Cut  a  piece  off  a  rubber  pencil  eraser 
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HERCULES 

Smokeless  Shotgun 

DEI{S 


At  this  end  of  the  shell 
is  the  name  of  the  pow- 
der. Ask  for  and  look  for 

INFALLIBLE 


YOU  can't  know  too  much  about  the 
shells  you  shoot.    The  information 
you  should  have  is  easy  to  obtain  for 
it  is  told  on  the  shell  itself.    The  two 
ends  give  the  story. 

On  the  base  you  will  of  course  find  the 
name  of  the  maker  and  the  loader  of  the 
shell,  and  the  gauge.  At  the  other  end, 
on  the  top  wad,  are  printed  the  size  and 
quantity  of  shot,  the  quantity  of  powderand, 
last  but  not  least —  the  name  of  the  powder. 

Hercules  Infallible J>mokeless  Shot- 
gun Powder  may  be  obtained  in  any 
standard  make  of  shell.  Undoubt- 
edly the  name  of  the  maker  of  your 
favorite  shell  is  given  in  the  column 
to  the  right. 

The  next  time  you  order  shotgun  shells  it 
will  pay  you  to  see  that  they  are  loaded 
with  Infallible  Powder.  By  so  doing  you 
will  obtain  a  powder  of  the  highest  quality 
and  of  uniform  ( quality — a  powder  that 
gives  unusually  light  recoil,  high  velocity, 
and  even  patterns.  You  will  find  the  name 
of  the  powder  stenciled  on  the  outside  of 
the  box,  as  well  as  on  the  top  wad. 

For  a  booklet  on  ammunition,  of  interest 
to  any  sportsman,  address 

HEKPULES  POWDER  CO. 

1087    Market  Street 


On  this  end  is  the  name 
of  the  maker.  Hercules 
Smokeless  Shotgun 
Powders  may  be  ob- 
tained in  shells  made  by 
the  following: 

PETERS 
REMINGTON 
SELBY 
U.  S. 
WESTERN 
WINCHESTER 


Wilmington 


Delaware 
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and  place  it  under  the  hammer  and  between 
the  hammer  and  the  bolt  for  the  hammer  to 
strike  on  when  you  snap  the  trigger.  This 
saves  the  rifle  when  you  continually  snap 
the  trigger.  Now  cock  the  hammer  and 
start  to  squeeze  the  trigger.    Use  the  first 


under  the  bullseye.  How  often  have  I  sat 
alongside  a  recruit  on  the  rifle  range  and  made 
him  put  nis  whole  will  power  on  doing  this. 
"Hold  it  steady!"  "Hold  steady!"  "Just  be- 
low the  bull!"  "Hold  it  steady!"  "Easy 
with  the  trigger!"    "Easy  with  the  trigger!" 


THE  STANDARD  MILITARY  PRONE  POSITION,  using  the  Whelen  gunsling.  This  is  the  steadiest  pos- 
ion  of  all.  You  can  hold  like  a  rock.   It  will  be  dealt  with  in  detail  in  these  "Ramblings"  as  it  deserves  a  special 


ltion 

article  to  itself 


joint  of  your  index  finger,  as  it  is  the  best 
educated  and  most  delicate  part  of  your 
whole  body.  Slowly  press  on  the  trigger, 
ounce  by  ounce,  grain  by  grain,  until  the 
hammer  falls  on  the  rubber.  Try  it  again 
and  again  until  you  know  just  how  much 
pressure  it  takes  to  send  it  off.  Ten  min- 
utes' practice  a  day  should  so  perfect  you 
in  a  week  that  you  can  put  all  but  the  last 
half  ounce  of  pressure  on  the  trigger  at  will 
without  having  the  hammer  fall.  Now  this 
is  the  way  you  want  to  hold  that  trigger  when 
your  sights  look  as  though  they  were  going 
to  be  aligned  just  about  right  in  an  instant 
or  two.  And  just  as  your  sights  get  right 
learn  to  squeeze  on  that  last  half  ounce  by 
pressure  of  the  tip  of  the  index  finger  alone, 
and  without  moving  the  hand  a  particle. 
Then  the  gun  goes  off  without  any  disturb- 
ance of  the  aim,  and  if  it  is  sighted  correctly, 
it  will  hit  where  the  sights  were  aligned. 

Co-ordination  is  everything.  One  must 
concentrate  absolutely  all  of  one's  thought, 
attention,  and  will  power  on  holding  steadily, 
squeezing  the  trigger  down  to  the  very  last 
ounce,  and  then  squeezing  that  last  ounce  on 
carefully  and  easily  just  as  the  sights  drift 


"Easy  with  the  trigger!"  Bangl  "Private 
Brown  a  five!" 

This  is  the  way  one  has  to  learn.  It  is 
the  A  B  C  in  rifle  shooting.  One  has  to  be 
perfect  in  it  before  one  can  progress  further. 
After  this  come  many  other  things  before 
one  can  be  considered  a  finished  rifle  shot, 
Under  the  heading  of  this  ramble  we  will 
discuss  but  one — rapid  fire.  It  is  quite 
obvious  to  the  old  hunter  that  when  the 
buck  is  on  the  jump  there  is  no  time  to  wait 
until  the  sights  are  wabbling  slow  behind 
his  shoulder,  nor  to  put  the  pressure  on 
the  trigger  ounce  by  ounce.  If  you  keep 
always  at  the  ABC  given  above  you  may 
become  a  fine  slow  fire  target  shot  but  you 
will  never  be  a  good  game  shot.  But  also 
it  may  be  said  that  if  you  do  not  become 
fairly  proficient  in  the  ABC  neither  will 
you  become  a  good  game  shot.  You  must 
learn  rapid  fire,  not  necessarily  the  shooting 
of  a  number  of  shots  rapidly,  but  to  get  off 
a  single  aimed  shot  with  great  rapidity  and 
have  it  hit  true.  Now  from  the  word  Go! 
we  have  three  seconds  in  which  to  fire  on  that 
bullseye.  We  have  educated  our  trigger 
finger  so  that  as  we  put  the  rifle  to  our  shoul- 
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The  Gun  That 
Never  Shoots 
Loose 

American  Made  by  American 
Workmen. 


THE  L.  C.  SMITH 
TRAP  GUN 

With  2  Triggers      -  $56.50 

With  Automatic  Ejector  -  $67.50 
With  Automatic  Ejector  and  Hunter  One  Trigger  $87.50 


We  Make  Guns  From  $25.00  to  $1000.00. 


ASK  FOR  OUR  ART  CATALOG 
The  Hunter  Arms  Co.,  Inc.    29  Hubbard  St.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


The  Most  Discriminating  Gun  Users  In 
America  Shoot  Guns  Made  by 
PARKER  BROTHERS, 

Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 


MAKERS  OF 


A.  W.  du  Bray,  Resident  Agent,  P.O.  Box  102,  San  Francisco,  GaL 
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der  we  can  take  up  instinctively  all  but  the 
last  ounce  of  pull.  We  have  practiced  throw- 
ing the  rifle  to  the  shoulder  until  the  sights 
come  pretty  close  to  the  mark  without  any 
further  movement  of  the  rifle.  The  word  comes 
Go!  We  throw  the  rifle  to  the  shoulder 
and  we  grasp  with  the  right  hand  and  the 
trigger  finger  puts  on  just  the  right  pressure 
all  in  one  instant.  A  glance  through  the 
sights  shows  us  that  we  are  a  little  below 
and  to  one  side  of  the  bullseye.  Quickly, 
surely,  and  evenly  we  raise  and  move  the 
rifle  until  the  front  sight  strikes  the  lower 
edge  of  the  bull  just  a  bare  instant  before  it 
does  this  we  start  the  squeeze  of  that  last 
ounce.  The  rifle  goes  off  just  as  the  sight* 
are  right.  It's  exactly  the  same  on  a  buck 
as  it  is  on  a  target.  You  squeeze  on  that 
last  ounce  just  as  your  sights  move  on  to 
the  center  of  the  shoulder,  or  if  the  deer  is  run- 
ning, just  as  they  touch  the  point  of  the  chest. 

Practice,  practice,  practice.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  do  much  shooting  to  keep  in  prac- 
ice.  You  can  do  it  in  a  hall  bed  room. 
What  you  want  is  a  proper  target  to  snap 
at.  Say  something  which  approximates  the 
appearance  of  a  deer  at  100  yards  in  its  na- 
tive haunts.  A  deer  stands,  let  us  say,  3 
feet  high.  Say  it  is  five  yards  across  your 
room.  To  make  your  deer  target  look  like 
the  real  deer  would  at  100  yards  it  must  be 
5-100  as  large  as  the  real  deer,  say  1.8  inches 


high.  Look  through  some  of  your  old  sport- 
ing magazines  until  you  find  a  picture  of  a 
deer  or  other  animal  in  its  native  haunts  with 
the  image  about  \%  inches  high.  Cut  thii 
picture  out  and  paste  it  in  a  well  lighted 
place  near  your  window.  Now  once  a  day 
take  your  rifle  and  snap  a  dozen  shots  at  it. 
Stand  with  your  back  to  the  target,  whirl 
around,  and  try  to  fire  within  three  seconds, 
having  your  sights  well  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  deer  when  the  hammer  falls.  Try  it 
with  the  feet  in  various  positions,  try  it 
with  the  target  slightly  to  the  right  of  you 
as  well  as  to  the  left,  and  keep  at  it  until 
you  get  the  co-ordination  and  the  knack  of 
hitting  game  quickly.  This  is  all  that  can 
be  told  on  paper.  The  rest  of  it,  and  there 
is  a  whole  lot  to  it,  must  come  in  the  school 
of  experience.  Snapping  practice  is  like 
calisthenics,  it  is  necessary  for  the  beginner 
to  get  his  flabby  muscles  accustomed  to  work 
gradually,  and  it's  necessary  for  the  trained 
athlete  to  limber  him  up  in  the  morning. 
Target  shooting  is  like  golf,  it's  a  lady-like 
game  but  it  serves  to  keep  one  in  condition. 
But  big  game  shooting,  when  your  heart  is 
going  like  a  trip  hammer  after  a  few  thousand 
feet  of  climbing,  or  a  long  run,  when  the 
thermometer  is  down  below  freezing,  when 
your  footing  is  insecure,  and  the  game  on 
the  jump,  is  like  heavyjgymnastics,  it's  a 
man's  game. 


DEER  ON  VANCOUVER  ISLAND 

E.  J.  NlLRAH 


1AM  a  subscriber  to  your  magazine  and 
in  my  opinion  there  is  none  better. 
On  Vancouver  Island  where  I  live  we  have 
plenty  of  game,  especially  deer  and  bear. 
The  deer,  however,  I  regret  to  say,  are  de- 
creasing rapidly  and  as  I  am  a  pretty  close 
observer  I  think  I  have  found  the  cause, 
or  several  causes,  I  should  say,  for  this  de- 
crease. For  one  thing  I  think  the  season 
on  deer  is  too  long — from  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  15th  of  December.  In  my 
opinion  the  season  should  not  remain  open 
after  the  20th  of  November,  as  the  deer  have 
been  running  for  a  long  time  then  and  are  in 
poor  condition  and  not  worth  killing.  It  is 
then  nevertheless  that  most  of  them  are 
killed  because  they  are  so  easy  to  get.  The 
snow  driving  them  off  the  mountains  they 
are  obliged  to  come  down  into  the  side  hills 
and  a  man  does  not  have  to  be  a  hunter  to 
get  them  under  these  circumstances  and  as 
a  result  they  are  exterminated. 


I  have  known  of  parties  coming  from  Vic- 
toria and  other  places  that  have  come  up 
here  several  times  in  one  season  and  shot  their 
limit  each  time.  Some  will  get  more  than 
that  and  then  throw  the  rest  away.  I  was 
out  trolling  for  trout  a  year  ago  last  spring 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  cabin  on  the  lake 
that  is  used  by  hunters  during  the  deer  sea- 
son, and  I  found  two  deer  in  the  water,  one 
a  big  doe,  in  the  creek  running  past  the  cabin, 
and  a  small  one  in  the  lake.  I  thought  at 
first  they  had  got  there  by  accident  but  found 
upon  investigation  that  they  were  dressed. 

Another  thing  that  is  sorely  needed  is*a 
"buck  law."  It  would  surprise  people  to 
know  how  many  fawns  are  shot  in  mistake 
for  does.  The  game  warden  has  too  big  a 
territory  to  watch  so  he  is  seldom  seen  and 
the  hunters  have  not  much  to  fear.  If  things 
continue  the  way  they  are  now  we  will  have 
no  deer  at  all  in  ten  years  from  now. 
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Savage 

For  Sureness ! 

Savage  ability  to  produce  a  product 
of  high  merit  has  not  been  a  thing  of  \s 
mushroom  growth.  The  careful  and  painstaking  de- 
signing of  its  several  products  to  meet  each  new 
conclusion  of  its  experimental  laboratories  is  never 
hurried  or  hastily  decided.  The  entire  organization 
must  be  a  unit  in  favor  of  each  detail.  That's  why  the 

SAVAGE 

AUTOMATIC  PISTOL 


Has  incorporated  within  it  every  improve- 
ment, every  outstanding  feature  that  modern 
methods  and  years  of  "know  how"  bring  to 
efficient  manufacture. 


The  Savage  dealer  in  your  vicinity  is 
a  man  who  knows  guns.  Talk  it  over 
with  him — or  send  to  us  for  full  details 
and  prices. 


SAVAGE  ARMS  COMPANY 

931  Savage  Avenue,  UTICA,  NEW  YORK. 

Makers  of  the  famousLewis  Automatic  Machine  Gun  and 
of  military,  high  power  and  small  calibre  sporting  rifles. 


YOU  ENJOY  A  GOOD  MEAL 


Well,  who  doesn't?  When  you  come  to 
Toronto  stop  at  a  house  whose  diningroom 
service  is  famous  from  coast  to  coast  for 
good  eating,  quick,  courteous  service  and 
reasonable  prices.  Our  diningroom  is  our 
hobby  as  well  as  an  important  part  of  our 
business.  We  have  a  pride  in  it  and  our 
constant  effort  is  to  keep  on  increasing  its 
fame.  And  every  other  department  is 
right  in  line — large,  bright  bedrooms, 
beautiful  tiled  bathrooms,  luxurious  furn- 
ishings, and  everything  else  the  most 
fastidious  traveler  can  require  for  comfort, 
convenience  and  economy.  N 
One  minute's  walk  from  the  Union  Station 
brings  you  to 

The  Walker  House 

Toronto's  Famous  Hotel 
Geo.  Wright  &  Co.,  Proprietors 


NOTHING  YET  SOMETHING 


Bill  P 

ON  the  opening  day  of  the  deer  shooting 
season,  I  headed  for  the  Parry  Sound 
district  to  find  on  reaching  Toronto  that 
I  was  only  one  of  a  multitude  who  had  taken 
up  arms  against  the  outdoor  creatures  of 
the  north  woods.  Recruiting  seems  easy 
in  this  style  of  war.  Every  man  who  has  a 
gun  wants  to  join  the  army  and  pay  a  license 
for  the  privilege.  The  trains  were  bulging 
with  men,  dogs,  guns  and  luggage,  men  of 
all  ages,  sorts  and  conditions,  with  bloody 
intent,  surging  northward  to  kill  something. 

Little  wonder  we  have  the  great  world's 
war  on  our  hands  when  the  outstanding 
characteristic  of  the  genus  homo  is  to  kill. 
From  \he  preacher  down  to  the  escaped 
criminal  all  have  a  mad  desire  to  shoot. 

In  due  time  I  arrived  in  Orrville,  Parry 
Sound  district,  and  by  the  way  had  to  wait 
two  days  for  my  trunk  containing  my  shoot- 
ing tags.  Stress  of  business  was  the  G.T.R.'s 
excuse.  However  I  found  what  is  called  a 
hotel  in  the  place  and  there  waited  impatient- 
ly for  the  aforesaid  trunk. 

The  hotel  was  filled  with  bloodthirsty  hunt- 
ers, who,  by  their  actions  and  aromatic  breath 
thirsted  for  even  more  than  blood.  Each 
knew  of  a  neck  of  woods  where  deer  strolled 
in  peaceful  herds,  "the  quiet  waters  by." 
The  confusion  of  tongues  mingled  with  the 
occasional  howls  of  slobbering  hounds,  made 
my  first  night  hideous. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  an 
indiscreet  man  pushed  my  door  open,  as 
there  was  no  lock.    He  had  a  lantern  in  one 
hand  and  a  bottle  in  the  other  and  called  out: 
"Is  that  you,  Jim?" 

I,  being  only  half  awake  and  in  a  semi- 
cautious  condition,  said,  "No,"  which  I  have 
regretted  very  keenly  ever  since.  Not  that 
I  wanted  anything  out  of  the  lantern  or  the 
bottle,  of  course,  but  merely  because  on  re- 
flection I  feel  that  my  reply  was  extreme- 
ly tart  and  unsociable. 

The  trunk  arrived  after  two  of  what  seemed 
to  be  the  longest  days  kind  Providence  had 
ever  produced.  I  then  engaged  a  villainous 
looking  man  to  take  the  trunk  and  myself  out 
to  my  stopping  place,  a  beautiful  farm  house 
on  the  edge  of  a  little  lake. 

The  next  morning  I  attired  myself  in  shoot- 
ing apparel,  consisting  of  old  cast  off  clothing 
which  I  had  not  worn  for  years  and  I  cannot 
understand  how  I  ever  did  wear  it.  I  had 
either  grown  or  the  clothing  had  shrunk, 
for  they  did  not  fit  sft  all  and  I  looked  like  a 


veritable  stage  robber  when  fully  equipped 
for  the  woods.  At  any  rate  there  was  no 
danger  of  my  being  shot  in  mistake  for  a  deer. 

While  in  the  woods  I  could  take  my  field 
glasses  and  spy  out  hunters  everywhere  in 
twos  and  threes  and  fours;  lone  ones  peering 
from  behind  trees  and  stragglers  in  the  hol- 
lows and  on  the  hillsides  everywhere,  in  fact 
only  in  the  tree  tops,  and  I  believe  they  would 
have  been  there  if  they  could  have  climbed. 
I  could  have  shot  in  any  direction  and  had  a 
man,  but  I  didn't  need  one.  I  feel  certain 
that  my  shooting  suit  saved  my  life  from 
the  ruthless  deer  hunters,  not  that  it  made 
me  look  like  anything  human. 

For  my  part  I  was  not  hunting  deer.  I 
was  looking  for  a  place  to  be  alone.  I  like 
to  be  alone  occasionally,  solitude  is  never 
solitary  to  me.  I  see  nothing  but  deity  when 
alone  in  the  woods,  and  much  of  the  devil 
when  in  company.  One  day  I  met  a  lone 
boy  dressed  in  patchwork  carrying  a  gun 
longer  than  himself.  He  at  once  plied  me 
with  the  usual  questions: 

"How  many  deer  did  you  see?" 

"Did  you  kill  any?" 

"What  did  you  get?" 

I  told  him  I  had  been  getting  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  had  hoped  for  in  the  way  of 
pleasure,  healthful  exercise,  fresh  air,  a  good 
appetite  and  the  sacred  spirit  of  the  woods. 

I  drew  his  attention  to  the  sun  setting 
away  over  the  rugged  hill  and  the  sprays 
of  sunshine  glinting  on  the  little  lake  with  its 
rocky  shore  lined  with  imaginary  fortresses 
and  castles  and  caves  and  grottoes,  and  to 
the  background  of  timber  topped  hills.  He 
just  smil'ed  and  drew  away,  and  I  judge  from 
his  actions  he  thought  me  crazy.  Perhaps 
he  was  right  from  his  own  standpoint.  His 
smile  told  me  plainly  he  carried  no  burden  of 
care,  his  gun  being  the  only  weight.  He  had 
seen  a  bear  the  day  before  and  said  if  he  only 
had  his  gun  he  would  have  shot  the  "stuff in" 
out  of  it.  I  assured  him  I  was  glad  he  hadn't 
had  his  gun  as  the  bear  had  as  much  right  to 
live  as  we  had.  This  seemed  to  settle  the 
matter  definitely  in  his  mind  that  he  had 
met  a  mad  man,  and  he  went  on  his  way 
whistling,  "Old  Dan  Tucker." 

"What  did  you  shoot?  What  did  you 
kill?"  Every  man,  woman  and  child  I  met 
in  Parry  Sound  asked  the  same  question. 
I  had  hoped  to  escape  the  maddening  war 
news  by  going  to  the  north  woods  b'ut  all 
to  no  purpose.    The  spirit  of  kill  and  carnage 
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AEGER 


For  All  Outing  Purposes 


For  comfort  and  ease  of  movement  Jaeger  Pure  Wool  wear  is 
specially  suitable  for  outdoor  sports. 

It  offers  perfect  protection  from  sudden  changes  in  temperature  and  can  be  had 
in  all  weights  to  suit  all  seasons. 

Be  sure  and  equip  yourself  with  Jaeger  Wear  for  your  next 
outing  to  ensure  health  and  comfort. 

Underwear  in  all  weights.  Sweaters,  Cardigans,  Jerseys,  Blankets, 
Rugs,  Waistcoats,  Hosiery,  Golf  Stockings,  Caps,  Mufflers, 
Gloves,  etc.  , 


A  fully  illustrated  catalogue  and  Dr.  Jaeger's 
Health  Culture  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 

DR.  JAEGER  Sa"itas7S.eWrlen  CO.  Limited 

TORONTO       -       MONTREAL       -  WINNIPEG 

Incorporated  in  England  ia  1883  with  British  Capital  for  the 
British  Empire. 


CLARK'S 

CAMP  SPECIALTIES 

Need  No  Eulogism  —  You  Know  Them 


Corned  &  Roast  Beef 
Cambridge  Sausage 
Lunch  Ham 
Lunch  Tongue 
Ox  Tongues 
Jellied  Hocks 


Peanut  Butter 
Tomato  Ketchup 
Spaghetti  with 
Tomato  Sauce  and 
Cheese 

Fluid  Beef  Cordial 


II 


CLARK'S  CELEBRATED 
PORK  and  BEANS 

Your  Camp  Outfit  is  incomplete 
Without  Them. 

W.  CLARK,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL 


PS 

.  'Mm 
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seemed  to  be  there  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
They  seemed  to  be  crying  out,  "Show  me 
some  living  thing  that  I  may  snipe  it  and 
see  its  life  blood  ebb." 

After  about  a  week's  sojourn  in  the  path- 
less domain  I  unexpectedly  came  upon  a  man 
wandering  aimlessly  without  a  gun.  He  was 
like  the  woodpeckers;  he  seemed  to  have  no- 
thing in  view.  Surely,  I  thought  aimlessness 
is  the  true  sublimity  of  life.  He  was  the  first 
man  I  had  met  unarmed  in  the  country,  and 
I  felt  like  throwing  myself  on  his  shoulder 
and  sobbing  aloud. 

He  told  me  he  was  lost,  but,  said  I,  there 
is  no  cause  for  alarm  in  being  lost.  I  told 
him  I  had  been  lost  most  of  my  life,  lost  in 
the  city,  lost  in  the  crowd,  lost  at  the  banquet 
and  at  the  opera,  lost  when  I  attempted  to 
read  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  or  Dante's 
Inferno.  And  I  came  to  this  country  to.  hunt 
myself  up  and  get  acquainted  and  ask  myself 
hard  questions,  often  too  hard  to  answer. 

"Joking  aside  stranger,"  he  said,  "I  am  lost 
and  what's  more  I  have  lost  my  gun." 

"Gun!"  I  replied,  that's  of  trifling  moment. 
I  will  give  you  mine  if  you  really  need  one." 

He  thanked  me,  wearing  meantime  a  rather 
scornful  smile,  and  his  painful  expression 
showed  plainly  he  thought  I  had  been  lost 
so  long  I  had  lost  my  reason,  as  did  the  boy 
I  had  met  a  few  days  previously. 

He  then  told  me  that  while  crossing  the  big 
burn  he  had  put  his  gun  down  that  he  might 
more  easily  climb  a  high  cliff  to  take  observa- 
tions, and  found  on  descending  that  he  could 
neither  find  his  gun  nor  himself.  And  he  had 
wandered  on  into  the  timber  and  found  me. 
"Better  than  nothing,"  I  said.  I  tried  to 
comfort  him  by  assuring  him  that  he  could 
spend  the  balance  of  his  holiday  in  hunting 
his  gun.  It  would  give  him  the  needful  exer- 
cise and  a  feeling  that  he  was  working  along 
the  lines  of  wholesome  purpose.  He  looked 
daggers  at  me,  and  I  know  he  wanted  to  kill 
me  on  the  spot,  but  his  better  judgment 
stayed  his  hand.  I  was  his  only  hope.  Had 
he  slain  me  he  would  still  be  lost.  However, 
he  turned  out  to  be  a  very  decent  fellow  and 
after  giving  him  detailed  directions  to  his 
camp  (as  I  knew  where  it  was  situated)  we 
parted  with  a  lusty  hand  shake  and  I  saw 
him  no  more. 

I  could  write  pages  about  characters  I  met 
during  my  trip.  But  I  will  only  mention  one 
other,  an  old  lady  herding  sheep  on  a  rocky, 
partially  cleared  hillside.  I  heard  her  voice 
like  a  fog  horn  long  before  I  saw  her,  and 
I  learned  afterwards  that  she  lived  there  all 
alone  with  her  sheep  and  that  she  is  **venty 


odd  years  old.  Her  husband  died  some  years 
ago.    (Judging  from  her  voice  he  was  lucky). 

The  nearest  neighbour  is  at  least  one  mile 
from  her  home.  She  must  lead  an  ideal- 
existence,  with  nothing  of  the  worries  or  cares 
of  communal  life  or  the  burlesque  of  civiliza- 
tion to  petrify  her  heart.  She  knows  nothing 
of  the  insolence  of  wealth  and  power  or  the 
pitiable  entreaties  of  the  poor.  "Ah!"  but 
the  reader  will  say,  "she  might  as  well  be 
dead  as  alive,"  and  that  is  just  what  she  would 
say  about  us,  and  get  the  best  of  the  argument. 

I  tried  my  hand  at  trapping  beaver  and 
caught  one,  but  it  cut  the  tree  down  to  which 
I  had  the  trap  stapled,  then  cut  the  tree  off 
a  few  feet  above  the  trap  and  escaped  with 
it — a  case  of  "what  we  have  we  hold."  I 
cut  one  of  their  dams  and  watched  late  into 
the  night  for  them  to  come  and  rebuild  it 
but  they  didn't  come,  although  I  found  the 
dam  in  good  repair  the  next  morning.  I 
might  have  been  better  employed  as  I  didn't 
need  the  beaver  and  the  beaver  didn't  need 
the  trap.  Had  I  set  the  trap  and  put  my  own 
foot  in  it,  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  point. 

I  have  never  made  a  success  of  trapping 
anything  but  mice  and  I  felt  justified  in  that 
as  they  had  broken  into  the  house  and  were 
putting  their  noses  in  things. 

The  beaver  is  supposed  to  be  very  in- 
dustrious but  I  find  he  loafs  a  great  deal  of 
his  time.  He  works  for  his  actual  needs, 
it  is  true,  but  hoards  up  no  unnecessary  stores. 
He  has  been  wisely  chosen  as  the  emblem 
of  our  country,  though  we  profit  little  by 
his  object  lesson. 

When  my  outing  had  ended  I  felt  sad. 
The  days  had  slipped  by  one  by  one  each 
giving  some  special  pleasure.  I  ate  my  lunch 
in  some  chosen  spot  each  day  calling  the 
chickadees  about  me  to  lend  added  enchant- 
ment to  my  banquet  with  the  gods. 

When  I  go  up  to  that  country  again  I  will 
take  no  trunk,  no  traps,  no  gun  with  me, 
but  will  take  instead  a  heart  full  of  hope 
and  peace  and  goodwill,  a  laugh  and  a  song 
and  some  sunshine.  I  will  look  only  at  the 
bright  side  of  life.  In  fact  I  will  try  to  make 
life  like  a  revolving  barber's  pole,  a  round  of 
bright  sides. 

I'll  clothe  myself  in  wholesome  thoughts 

Indifferent  to  caste 

And  sit  beneath  the  sighing  pines 

To  see  myself  go  past, 

Past  with  the  throng,  all  leading  to 

The  doorway  of  our  day. 

And  mortal  man  has  never  seen 

Footprints  the  other  way. 
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THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST 


Fesco 


BY  the  time  the  Judge  was  awakened, 
the  sounds  had  ceased,  and  I  had  light- 
ed the  tent-lamp  and  was  chambering 
a  couple  of  nitro-club  buck-shells  which  I 
always  keep,  front-belted,  when  bird-hunt- 
ing where  larger  game  may  be  encountered. 

"W-what  was  thatT'  confusedly  enquired 
the  Judge. 

I  pretended  ignorance. 
"What  was  what?" 

"What  made  that  unearthly  screech?" 

I  laughed,  and  replied: 

"Bad  dream,  I  guess.  Fall  asleep  once 
more,  and  don't  dream," — may  have  been  a 
reverberation  from  one  of  your  resonant 
snores!  You"  certainly  can  "do-a-quarter," 
snoring,  faster  than  a  German  can  hot-foot 
out  of  range  of  some  of  our  big  guns. 

That  roused  the  Judge,  who,  being  from 
"the  States"  would  not  admit  his  real  pro- 
British  bias,  and  he  was  about  to  make  an 
unkind  reply,  when  he  altered  his  mind,  was 
silent  during  a  moment,  then  smiled,  and 
retorted: 

But,  to  return  to  the  original  subject; 
what  caused  that  sound?"  and  continued; 

"It  sounded,  to  me,  as  though  some  of 
our  Ontario  friends  were  engaged  in  "scrag- 
ging" a  few  of  their  superfluous  wives.  I 
never  had  any  confi  " 

He  did  not  complete  the  sentence,  or  the 
word,  but  paused,  mouth  open,  and  raised 
one  hand,  while  hissing: 

"Hark!  There  'tis  again!  What  an  un- 
earthly sound!  I  had  not  thought  these 
Ontario  forests  habited  by  any  creature 
capable  of  uttering  so  hair-raising  a  cry. 
What  is  it?" 

I  shook  my  head,  and  bent,  scowling,  to 
listen,  until  with  clattering  rush,  our  pack, 
and  saddle  animals  had  doubled  past  the 
tent  and,  in  frenzied  panic,  dashed  up-trail 
toward  the  high  meadows  at  the  lower  edge 
of  the  eternal  spruce  forests,  then  replied: 

"Wish  I  knew!  I  never  before  heard 
it,  and  I  have  "run"  the  Canadian  Rockies 
and  Ontario  forests  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  past — have  traversed  the  forest 
reaches  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  "the  Bay," 
until  I  had  thought  that  not  a  creature  be- 
tween Vancouver  and  St.  Johns,  from  our 
south  line  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
was  unknown  to  me. 

By  the  volume  of  the  cry,  it  was  made 
by  a  large  creature — certainly  one  of  our 
carnivora — but  which?  The  horses  would 
not  have  bolted  in  such  panic  for  anything 
not  proposing  danger.  It  was  surely  not 
wolf,  lynx  or  bean  What  might  it  have 
been!" 

I  shook  my  head — arranged  the  flare  so 
that  it  might  burn  until  daylight,  and,  tuck- 
ing my  blankets  more  snugly  about  me,  at 
last,  just  before  dawn,  fell  asleep. 

"Pretty  pickle!"  was  the  exclamation  which 
aroused  me,  soon  thereafter. 

"What's  a  pretty  pickle?" 


'.  Ford 


"Oh,  nothing  of  consequence!  nothing  more, 
I  assure  you,  than  that  our  horses,  pack  and 
saddle,  have  bolted  up  trail!  Heaven  only 
knows  how  far!  I  have  followed  their  "sign" 
clear  to  the  edge  of  the  Big  Meadows,  which 
extend  for  nearly  forty  miles  to  the  North, 
from  here,  and  not  one  of  them  "broke- 
gallop"  during  the  miles'  run. 

Did  you  note  any  "sign"  of  a  following 
creature,  of  any  variety? 

"No,  I  did  not'    Nothing  followed  in  the 
trail!    I  did  not,  however,  explore  the  brooks 
channel,  sand  bars,  and  banks.  Possibly 
some  creature  may  have  used  that  as  a  high- 
way!" 

"Suppose,  after  breakfast,  we  have  a  look 
in  that  direction." 

"Righto!  I'll  hustle  the  flapjacks  while 
you  are  boiling  the  coffee  and  frying  the 
trout.  I  shall  be  interested  in  the  investiga- 
tion,— wish  I  had  brought  my  rifle — the 
maker  of  that  unearthly  sound,  would,  I 
believe,  look  better  to  me  over  the  sights 
of  my  Ross,  than  in  any  other  manner." 

Within  twenty  minutes,  the  breakfast  had 
been  disposed  of,  and  I  had  chambered  two 
buck-shot  shells  in  my  wonder-gun,  and 
we  were  started. 

Before  I  had  proceeded  a  hundred  feet 
up  the  rivulet's  channeled  course,  as  I  crossed 
an  out  jutting  bar  of  wet-sand,  I  saw,  im- 
printed clearly,  near  the  stream's  margin, 
the  impress  of  a  great,  round,  long-clawed 
foot  nearly  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
again  a  little  farther  on,  two  more,  so  spaced 
and  so  "toe-gauged"  as  to  prove,  conclusively 
that  its  maker  was  running  and  without 
stopping  to  scan  his  pursuers. 

"I  stopped,  pointed  downward  at  the 
tracks,  and  said: 

"Carcajou!  Big  one!  Thought  they  had 
all  been  exterminated!" 

"Carca  !"  started  the  Judge,  to  exclaim, 

but  remembering,  in  season,  the  Indian  name 
for  the  creature,  and  its  proto-name,  said: 

"Oh,  yes!  The  wolverine!  I,  too,  had 
thought  him  an  extinct  species  since  the 
feminine  fad  had  placed  a  premium  upon 
his  pelt!  Thank  youl  I  prefer  to  be  armed 
before  I  "enter  the  trenches,  or  top  the  earth- 
works" in  pursuit  of  the  "Injun  Devil." 

I  smiled,  told  the  Judge  that  I  should  re- 
turn to  camp  before  sunset-hour,  and  again 
took  trail. 

After  walking  another  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
I  came  to  the  headwater  of  the  stream,  a  big 
spring  at  the  edge  of  the  natural  meadow, 
and,  stooping  to  drink,  saw,  in  the  sand 
inside  the  water's  margin,  another  foot 
impress,  so  fresh  that  the  water's  roiled  sedi- 
ment was  still  settling. 

The  grass  was  high,  the  vegetation  rank, 
and,  knowing  the  utter  futility  of  a  hunt 
for  the  forest's  most  noted  sneaker,  in  such 
environment,  I  quickly  climbed  to  a  high 
station  in  a  nearby,  low-branched,  hemlock- 
tree,  and  scanned  the  wild  upland  meadow. 
146 
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For  a  moment,  or  two,  I  saw  nothing, 
enlightening,  and  was  about  to  descend 
when,  near  the  meadow's  farther  margin, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  I  saw  a 
movement  of  the  high  timothy  plumes, 
and,  a  moment  later,  there  emerged,  and 
stood,  looking  toward  me,  over  his  shoulder, 
a  great,  squat-legged  creature,  the  counter- 
part of  which  I  had  never  before  seen,  but 
which  I  instantly  recognized  as  the  wolver- 
ine, or,  in  Indian  parlance,  "carcajou"  from 
remembered  pictures  and  descriptions. 

After  a  minute's  watching,  the  creature, 
certain,  that  he  had  outstripped  the  hated 
danger,  turned,  and  commenced  to  stalk 
a  beautiful  white-tailed  fawn,  which  I  could 
see,  indistinctly,  in  a  brush  patch,  a  hundred 
yards  farther  along  the  meadow's  margin, 
where  he  was  feeding. 

Some  distance  beyond  the  fawn,  I  noted 
that  the  trail,  which  skirted  the  meadows' 
margin,  passed  beneath  a  great,  heavily 
leaved  maple  tree,  and,  a  few  moments  later, 
as,  I  was  looking,  casually,  toward  this  tree, 
I  saw  the  unexplained  movement  of  one 
of  its  overhanging  limb-tips,  and  concluded 
that  the  carcajou  was  playing  the  Indian 
game,  of  "sit-and-wait." 

I  resolved  to  do  the  same. 

After  fifteen  or  twenty  moments  of  brows- 
ing, the  fawn  stepped  out,  plainly,  in  sight, — 
stood,  switching  his  tail,  and  shaking  his 
head,  amid  a  gray  cloud  of  insect  torments, 
for  a  moment  or  two,  "sunning"  himself, 
then  turned,  re-entered  the  brush  and  moved, 
at  a  leisurely  walk,  nipping  succulent  leaf- 
dainties  from  time  to  time,  along  the  trail. 

Not  a  further  quiver  betrayed  the  lurk- 
ing menace  above  the  path! 

A  cross-wind  carried  "nose-news"  astray, 
and,  after  another  breathless  interval,  as 
the  beautifully  spotted  creature,  walked 
beneath  the  overarching  bough  canopy,  a 
gray  torment  dropped  upon  its  shoulders,  its 
great  chisel-like,  rear-claws  furrowing  the 
dappled  flanks  to  blood-gashed  ribbons;  its 
massive  jaws  closed  upon  the  vertebra  at 
the  neck's  base.  There  was  a  crunching  re- 
port, and  the  beautiful  creature  plunged 
forward,  in  mid-jump,  dead. 

After  a  moment  or  two,  the  killer  relaxed 
his  hold  upon  the  shattered  bones,  crouched 
at  the  throat's  base,  for  an  ensanguined 
period,  then,  with  astonishing  ease,  dragged 
his  victim  to  shelter  in  the  cat-tailed  edge  of 
a  meadow-pond,  emerged,  yawned  cavernous- 
ly,  stretched  one  foot  after  another;  and  was 
lost  from  sight  in  the  meadow's  brushed 
recesses. 

I  stayed  in  my  bough-harbour  until  cer- 
tain that  thexdestroyer  was  not  returning 
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by  his  outgoing  route;  then  I  descended,  and 
returned  to  my  camp,  where  I  remained  until 
late  afternoon,  hoping  that  the  Judge  might 
return,  with  my  Ross  rifle. 

An  hour  before  nightfall,  I  retraced  my 
steps,  climbed  silently  to  the  maple's  leafy 
shelter,  that  no  low-circling  scent  might 
betray  me,  and  with  my  Ithaca  fowling  piece, 
in  hand,  waited. 

For  a  time  I  noted  no  sign  of  animals  in 
my  proximity,  but,  just  as  the  gray-blue 
gloom  was  shadowing,  and  the  last  golden 
radiance  was  fading  in  the  West,  there  stood 
before  me,  in  the  trail,  with  one  paw  up- 
raised, its  eyes  centered  upon  something 
invisible  to  me,  in  the  small-growth,  the 
wolverine;  more,  the  great  grandsire  of  all 
the  carcajou  which  had,  fpr  centuries,  terri- 
fied the  wild-life  of  the  great  tree-carpeted 
wastes. 

As  silently  as  the  animal  apparition  had 
appeared,  the  wonder-gun,  nestled  its  pol- 
ished stock  to  my  shoulder  and  cheek;  the 
venomous  message  shattered  the  encircling 
silence;  leaden  death  found  its  billet;  and 
the  "Injun  Devil,"  arising  convulsively  upon 
his  hind  paws,  fell  backward  into — oblivion. 

When,  as  the  Judge  and  the  camp-man, 
were  eating  a  delayed  dinner,  I  returned, 
beneath  my  encrimsoned  load,  and  cast 
it  down  at  the  Judge's  back,  before  he  sus- 
pected my  presence. 

"Wh-what  the   .    I  mean  what  in 

the  world  was  thatV  cried  the  judge,  leaping 
from  his  seat  as  he  glimpsed  a  savage  head 
beside  him. 

He  stared  downward  at  the  quiescent 
form,  for  a  moment,  shook  his  head,  and, 
quietly  enough,  said: 

"I  have  been  told  that  the  Injun  Devil 
was  extinct;  This  one  certainly  is  so!  How, 
and  with  what,  did  you  kill  it?" 

"Good  fortune — and  better  gun!"  was  my 
reply.  "The  Ithaca,  and  the  Manitou  of  the 
silent  places,  were  the  instrument,  and  the 
director  of  the  hunt." 

"Are  there  more  of  the  creatures  in  this 
vicinity?" 

"Hardly  probable!  And,  if  there  were, 
there  could  be  no  likelihood  of  a  successful 
hunt.  But  for  an  unusual  combination  of 
circumstances  I  should  not  have  been  so  for- 
tunate." 

I  never  again  expect  to  see,  alive,  a  re- 
presentative of  the  only  family  which  once 
disputed  animal  sway  with  the  tawny  pan- 
ther in  these  wilds. 

I  shall  send  the  skin,  and  skeleton,  of  this 
one,  to  the  Provincial  Museum,  at  Ottawa, 
with  my  compliments. 
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own  ideas  of  what 
a  shirt  should  be. 

The  materials 
— flannels,  serges, 
tweeds  and  drills 
— are  made  espe- 
cially for  Deacon 
Shirts,  to  our  own  specifications.  We  guar- 
antee them  absolutely,  fit  and  workmanship 
as  well  as  materials. 

Deacon  Shirts  are  roomy,  yet  they  fit 
trimly.  The  "Big  Deacon"  takes  care  of  the 
extra  big  men.  Collars  are  in  all  the  favorite 
styles.  One  or  two  pockets  as  you  wish.  All 
seams  turned,  felled  and  double  stitched. 
Buttons  put  on  to  stay.  Everything  right  for 
comfort  and  service.    Sold  at  popular  prices. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  "Deacon." 

Deacon  Shirt  Company 


SHIRT 


BELLEVILLE 


CANADA 


KantI(racK 

■    «      TRAOE  MASK       ■     »      REGISTERED"     I  B 

I  I  COATED  I  1  LINEN  I  1 


"Try  one 
•  n  the 
absolute 
guarantee 

•f  the 
makers." 


Hive  shown  the  greatest  improvement!  of  any  collars  offered  to  the  trade  since  1879.  The 
slit  over  the  re-inforced  button-hole,  prevents  the  button  pressing  on  the  neck,  and  allows 
freedom  in  adjusting  tie.  The  Flexible  Tabs  prevent  breaking  at  the  front  fold.  Worn  by 
sportsmen,  automobile  owners,  merchants,  mechanics,  railway  employees,  and  in  fact,  by  every- 
body.   Sold  by  the  best  dealers  in  every  city.    MADE  IN  CANADA,  by 

THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO.    -  -  ■  ■ 


HAMILTON,  CANADA 


N  E WFOU  N  DLAN  D 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler,  Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company's  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  fish 
and  game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing. 
Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  b^en  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other 
conntry  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfound- 
land, information  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
J.W.N.  JOHNSTONE,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Reld  Newfoundland  Company,  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND 


NEWTON  HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 

HIGHEST  VELOCITY  RIFLES  IN  THE  WORLD.  A  new  bolt  action  rifle,  Ameri- 
can made,  from  butt  plate  to  muzzle.   Calibers  .22  to  .35.   Velocity  3100  f  .s.  Prlee  $40.00* 
Newton  straight  line  hand  reloading  tools.  Send  stamp  for  deseriptlve  circular. 

NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,   Inc.,  506  Mutual  Lift  Building,    BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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A  TALK  ON  PROPER  METHODS  OF  SKINNING 
AND  TREATING  FUR  BEARERS  BY  A 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TRAPPER 

J.  S.  Hicks 


IT'S  a  curious  fact  that  the  authors  of 
various  trappers'  guides,  pay  far  more 
attention  to  the  capture  of  animals,  than 
to  the  proper  methods  of  skinning  and  stretch- 
ing them,  although  the  latter  is  at  least  of 
equal  importance.  Any  man  if  placed  in  a 
country  where  fur  is  plentiful,  can  be  reason- 
ably successful  as  a  trapper,  if  he  works, 
but  there  are  hundreds  of  men  with  more  or 
less  trapping  experience  who  seem  unable  to 
put  up  a  skin  in  decent  shape.  Before  describ- 
ing the  methods  I  follow,  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  do  not  claim  them  as  my  methods.  In  fact 
they  represent  the  accumulated  experience 
of  many  men,  nor  do  I  claim  that  they  are 
the  best,  other  methods  with  which  I  am  not 
familiar  may  be  equally  good  but  I  do  claim 
that  they  show  up  each  skin  in  its  most 
attractive  light,  that  in  skins  which  are  split 
open,  they  leave  the  pelage  in  a  solid  mass, 
and  that  the  only  kick  I  have  ever  heard  on 
fur  handled  in  this  manner  was  that  it  looked 
ton  good. 

For  the  successful  handling  of  skins  a  ca- 
pacity for  taking  pains,  and  pride  in  the 
finished  appearance  of  the  pelt,  are  of  the 
first  importance  and  next  to  these  a  good 
pocket  knife  not  merely  sharp  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  sharp  as  your  razor  is  sharp.  This 
knife  should  have  a  large  and  a  small  blade, 
and  should  ne\er  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

For  dressing  large  skins  (bear,  etc.)  I  have 
never  found  anything  equal  to  a  Wilson 
skinning  knife  but  as  it  comes  from  the  fac- 
tory the  blade  is  too  long,  and  should  be 
reduced  to  five,  or  at  most  six  inches. 

There  are  several  methods  of  splitting  de- 
pending on  whether  the  animal  is  to  be  cased 
or  skinned  open.  If  it  is  to  be  cased,  begin 
at  the  vent  and  follow  the  line  between  back 
and  belly  fur  to  each  hind  foot,  loosen  the 
skin  around  the  leg  bringing  it  away  clean. 
Now  peel  it  down  over  the  foot  as  far  as 


possible,  take  an  inside  toe  and  draw  it  out 
until  the  claw  joint  is  exposed.  Cut  this  off. 
Treat  the  outside  toe  in  the  same  manner, 
and  return  to  the  next  inside  one.  When 
both  hind  feet  are  free,  loosen  the  skin  around 
the  rump,  draw  it  tight  and  cut  clear  of  the 
vent,  being  careful  not  to  cut,  or  in  .the  case 
of  the  skunk,  squeeze  the  scent  glands. 

Now  loosen  the  skin  for  an  inch  or  two 
up  the  tail,  returning  it  to  its  original  posi- 
tion, and  use  the  tail  skinner,  at  the  same 
time  holding  the  skin  with  the  thumb  to 
prevent  it  rolling  back.  Once  the  knack 
of  using  the  tail  skinner  is  acquired,  the  tails 
of  such  animals  as  mink,  marten  and  ermine 
can  be  skinned  in  a  moment.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  never  seen  a  tail  skinner 
I  may  say  that  one  can  be  made  anywhere 
with  a  stick  and  a  Jacknife,  a  tapered  slot  is 
cut  in  one  end  of  the  stick  large  enough  to 
admit  the  tail,  and  presenting  a  square  face 
on  one  side,  the  other  end  is  used  as  a  handle. 
Once  the  hind  legs  and  tail  are  clear,  hang  your 
animal  by  the  hind  feet  so  that  it  will  turn 
freely.  Keep  a  strain  on  the  skin  with  one 
hand,  and  use  the  knife  with  the  other,  skin- 
ning as  cleanly  as  possible.  When  the  fore 
legs  are  reached,  draw  them  out  almost  to 
the  feet,  then  insert  the  knife  blade  and  rip 
a  slit,  length  ways  of  the  leg  on  the  rear  side. 
In  the  case  of  a  marten  this  slit  should  be 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  for  fox 
or  fisher  somewhat  longer. 

Peel  the  skin  down  over  tne  foot,  then 
proceed  as  with  the  hind  feet,  first  taking 
an  inside  toe,  then  an  outside  one.  When 
the  feet  are  skinned,  turn  them  out  through 
the  slits.  The  ears  of  the  fox  should  be 
skinned  out  carefully  and  treated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  salt,  alum,  and  borax.  Skin  the  Hps, 
and  nose  cleanly,  being  careful  not  to  cut  the 
hair  glands,  and  your  skin  is  ready  for  the 
board.  The  tails  of  fox,  fisher,  otter  and 
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ALWAYS  SMART- 


-ALWAYS  DRESSY 


Have  the  correct  "domestic"  finish  and  dull  texture  of  the  finest 
linen  collars.  quicklv  cleaned  by  using  soap  and  water  with 
sponge  or  cloth .   save  you  money  .    no  laundry  bills  to  pay. 

—    FIRST    COST    IS  THE  LAST  AND  ONLY  COST  — 

AT  YOUR  DEALER'S,  OR  DIRECT  FROM  US.  COLLARS  25c  eacA-  CUFFS  50c  ayoa/r 
Write  for  new  Style  Book   


THE  ARLINGTON  CO. OF  CANADA, limited.  54-56  Fraser  Ave.. TORONTO 


Our  Expert  Casting  Line 

Hard  Braided  of  the  Highest  Grade  of  Silk.  The 
Strongest  Line  of  its  size  in  the  World.  Used  br 
Mr.  Decker  in  contest  with  Mr.  Jamison.  Nuf  sea. 
Every  Line  Warranted.      50  Yard  Spools  $1.00. 


Trout  Flies 


For  Trial — Send  U« 


18c 
36c 
60c 
65c 
75c 
2.00 


for  an  assorted  dozen. 
Regular  price ....  24c. 
for  an  assorted  dozen. 
Regular  price ....  60c. 
for  an  assorted  dozen. 
Regular  price ....  84c. 
for  an  assorted  dozen. 
Regular  price.  .  .  .96c. 
for  an  assorted  dozen. 
Regular  price.  . .  $1.00 
for  an  assorted  dozen. 
Regular  price.  .  .$3.50 

 &  


Quality  A 
Quality  B 
Quality  C 
Bass  Flies 
Gauze  Wing 
English 


aL=L^^'ja--TT1^  Steel  Fishing  Rods 

TLT  BODS,  8  or  9i  feet  $1.00 

RAIT  RODS,  5t,  6*  or  8  feet   1.26 

CASTING  ROD8,  4*.  5  or  6  feet    1.60 

BAIT  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip   3.00 

CASTING  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip    3.60 

CASTING  RODS,  full  Agate  Mountings    S.M 

Hie  H.  H.  KIFFE  CO.  S2SBr^T{-Mk 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application 


Miss 


oiling  your  gun  with 
3-in-One.    Far  better 
than  heavy  oils  that  gum. 

3-in-One  Oil 

reaches  deepest  friction  point.  Never 
I  gathers  dust  or  dirt.    Prevents  rust| 
[and  tarnish.  Keeps  gun  looking  new. 
All  stores  in  10c,  25c,  and  50c  bottles  i 
'and  Handy  Oil  Cans,  25c.  Avoidj 
miX  substitutes,   FREE— Sample  and , 
r»3W  Dictionary  °*  Uses. 
1  Three-ln-One  (til  Co. 

55  New  St.,  N.Y. 

wtr~ 


Reload  and  Save  Money 

The  price  of  factory- 
loaded  ammunition  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years 
has  advanced  over  60%. 
You  should  reload  your 
shells  with  Ideal  Re- 
loading tools.  It's  easy 
tcTreload,  is  good  sport 
and  cuts  your  ammunition  bill  way  down. 
The 

Ideal  Hand  Book 

tells  you  about  powders,  bullets,  primers, 
tools  and  methods  of  loading  and  reloading 
rifle,  shotgun  and  pistol  ammunition,  how  to 
cast  bullets,  measure  powder  accurately, 
gives  tables  of  velocity,  penetration  and  en- 
ergy. How  to  find  twist  in  any  rifle  barrel, 
tables  reducing  grams  to  grains,  also  shotgun 
or  smooth  bore  gauges,  160  pages  of  infor- 
mation every  shooter  needs,  sent  free  for  6c 
stamps  for  postage. 

IDEAL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

264  Meadow  Street     New  Haven,  Conn. 


FIX  THAT  PUNCTURE 
IN  ONE  MINUTE 


That  puncture  can  be  in  a  rubber  or  leather  faA 
boot  or  shoe,  a  canvas  boat,  an  auto  tire  or  a  «L 
hot  water  bag— and  in  less  than  a  minute  you  can  have  W 
it  fixed  up  snug  and  tight,  absolutely  water-proof  with  m 


REPAIRERS  I 

No  cement  used.    Cannot  come  off.   Cannot  nurt  the  ■ 


MARBLE'S  mJ** 

nent  used.    Cannot  con 
foot.  The  two  plates  are  concave.  Lower  plate  has  a  m 
threaded  pivot,  which  projects  through  a  hole  in  g 
upper  plate  and  the  two  are  held  tightly  together 
by  a  flush  nut.    A  small  metal  key,  furnished  with 
each  Repairer,  is  used  to  tighten  up  the 
plates.  3  sizes:  %  in.  diameter,  10c;  1  in., 
15c;  lxl&  in.,  20c.    By  mail  post- 
paid if  your  dealer  hasn't  them. 
Catalog  of  Marble's  Specialties  for  m  \    r~\    J  *■ 
Sportsmen  free  upon  request. 

MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO. 
581  Delta  A»e.         Gladstone,  Mich. 
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wolf  should  be  split,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
otter  should  be  tacked  open  on  the  board. 
Some  prefer  to  split  the  tails  of  mink  and 
marten.  If  this  is  not  done,  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  pierce  the  end  of  the  tail  with  the  knife 
point  so  that  the  air  will  escape,  and  pour 
in  some  of  the  salt  and  alum  solution.  This 
prevents  tainting  and  keeps  the  tail  pliable. 

Delicate  skins  like  marten  and  ermine 
should  not  be  cleaned  with  the  knife.  When 
the  hind  legs  and  tail  are  skinned,  strip  off 
the  pelt  down  to  the  fore  legs,  then  wrap  a 
piece  of  dry  cotton  rag  around  the  end  of  the 
thumb,  and  peel  off  the  adhering  flesh.  In 
this  manner  the  last  particle  can  easily  be 
removed,  but  care  should  be  taken  when 
cleaning  around  the  mammary  glands,  as  this 
part  is  easily  torn.  As  there  are  so  many 
different  ideas  as  to  the  best  style  and  shape 
of  stretcher  boards,  I  will  only  say  that  for 
my  own  use  I  prefer  a  two-piece  stretcher 
(board  and  belly  piece).  The  boards  should 
be  made  of  dry  wood,  and  in  two  sizes. 

As  I  make  them  for  mink  and  marten  they 
will  measure  about  thirty  inches  in  length, 
and  one  half  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  tapering 
from  three  and  a  half  and  three  and  three- 
quarter  inches  at  the  large  end,  to  two  and 
a  quarter  and  two  and  a  hall  inches  just  back 
of  the  head.  The  small  end  chamfered  and 
rounded  back  about  two  inches  to  an  oblong 
point.  The  edges  of  the  board  should  be 
round,  not  sharp.  The  belly  piece,  or  wedge, 
should  be  the  same  length  as  the  board,  about 
half  an  inch  by  two  and  a  half  at  the  large 
end,  round  on  one  side  and  tapering  to  a 
rounded  point. 

For  fisher  the  board  should  be  three  and  a 
half  or  four  feet  long.  Five  and  a  half  and  six 
inches,  tapering  to  three  and  a  half  and  three 
and  three-quarters.  For  fox,  otter  and  lynx 
proportionately  larger  sizes  are  required.  I 
may  say  that  these  measurements  are  only 
approximate,  as  I  have  never  made  my  boards 
to  exact  measurement.  If  the  fore  feet  are 
to  be  mounted  on  the  skin  as  should  be  done 
with  marten,  fox,  and  fisher,  small  stretchers 
are  required  for  the  legs  and  feet.  These 
are  simply  flat  pieces  of  wood.  For  the  mar- 
ten *he  leg  pieces  are  about  four  inches  long, 
and  one  and  a  half  tapering  to  one  inch  in 
width.  They  are  shoved  into  the  fore  legs 
from  the  inside  before  placing  the  skin  on 
the  board.  The  foot  pieces  are  three  inches 
long,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  rounded 
on  edges  and  one  end.  A  small  wedge  is  used 
with  them.  They  are  placed  in  the  feet 
after  the  skin  has  been  turned,  and  should 
be  well  greased. 


Now  we  come  to  the  stretching,  and  various 
and  strange  are  the  ways  in  which  this  is  done, 
and  weird  are  some  of  the  results.  The  com- 
mon practise  with  many  men  is  to  pull  the 
skin  as  tight  as  possible  without  tearing  it, 
place  a  nail  or  tack  at  the  root  of  the  tail, 
another  in  each  hind  foot,  drive  in  the  wedge 
and  call  it  a  job.  I  have  seen  lynx  stretched 
in  this  way,  of  which  at  least  one  third  of  the 
length  was  hind  legs.  Other  men  using  a 
two-piece  stretcher,  drive  the  wedge  up  the 
back,  and  the  effect — to  my  eye — is  not 
attractive.  But  the  capsheaf  of  absurdity 
was  furnished  by  a  bunch  of  marten  I  once 
saw  and  they  were  put  up  by  an  old  trapper 
too.  My  partner  on  seeing  them  immediately 
pledged  himself  not  to  touch  hard  liquor  again 
for  at  least  six  months,  and  he  appeared  much 
relieved  when  I  remarked  their  peculiar 
appearance.1  They  had  evidently  been  put 
up  on  a  two-piece  stretcher,  and  were  mount- 
ed with  their  backs  on  the  edge  of  the  board. 
All  I  can  say  of  them  is  that  they  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  something  seen  in  a  bad 
dream. 

In  stretching  never  pull  on  the  hind  legs 
or  the  tail.  Take  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth 
large  enough  to  go  around  the  skin;  pass  it 
firmly — using  both  hands — from  the  head 
to  the  tail,  repeat  this  three  or  four  times, 
then  make  fast  with  a  tack  at  the  root  of 
the  tail,  set  tacks  at  intervals  of  half  or  three- 
quarters  oi  an  inch,  on  each  side  down  to  the 
hocks,  gradually  approaching  the  edge  of  the 
board.  The  tail  should  completely  fill  the 
space  between  the  legs  down  to  the  hocks. 
Now  shove  in  the  belly  piece,  and  draw-the 
skin  to  its  center  line,  first  on  one  side,  then 
on  the  other,  tacking  as  before;  getting  all 
the  stretch  possible  in  the  width  of  the  legs, 
but  none  in  the  length.  Tack  back  and  front 
down  to  the  feet,  set  a  tack  in  the  lower  hp, 
and  if  your  skinning  has  been  well  done  the 
job  is  finished.  If  any  flesh  still  adheres 
to  the  skin,  clean  it  with  your  knife.  If  it  is 
very  greasy,  clean  it  as  it  dries. 

As  most  furs  nowadays  are  cased  with  the 
fur  out  a  few  words  on  this  subject  may  not 
be  amiss. 

When  the  pelt  is  nearly  dry,  remove  it 
from  the  board,  and  turn  back  the  front  legs 
inside  the  skin.  Now  turn  the  skin,  always 
turning  from  the  head.  Should  the  skin  be 
too  dry  to  turn  without  danger  of  tearing  the 
lips,  moisten  the  head  with  a  damp  rag.  (It's 
a  good  plan  to  hang  the  skin  out  of  doors 
for  a  short  time).  After  turning,  replace  it 
on  the  board,  insert  the  foot  pieces,  and  leave 
it  until  thoroughly  dry. 


MUSKRAT  SPEARING  EXPERIENCES 
OF  LONG  AGO 


(CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  ISSUE.) 

Leo  Pankratz 


The  following  morning  was  a  cold  and 
cloudy  one.  The  north-west  wind  howled 
around  past  the  corner  of  the  barn  as  I  passed 
on  my  way  to  the  old  lake  with  my  bunch 
of  rusty  toe  pinchers  over  my  back.  I  car- 
ried my  repeating  shotgun  thinking  that  I 
might  see  a  flock  of  wild  ducks  going  over 
as  they  were  on  their  southward  flight. 

I  walked  across  a  shocked  cornfield  and 
as  I  did  so  heard  the  "ilip,  flip,  flip,"  of  wings 
to  the  right  of  me.  Looking  around  I  espied 
three  wild  prairie  chickens  fly  from  a  corn 
shock.  Raising  my  Winchester  to  my  shoul- 
der I  took  careful  aim  at  the  old  rooster, 
(which  proved  to  be  a  hen  later  on),  and  fired. 
Down  it  came!  Switching  to  another  one 
of  the  remaining  birds  in  the  air  I  fired  with 
the  result  that  I  only  winged  it.  I  walked 
over  and  hunted  around  a  while  and  found 
it  in  a  bunch  of  dead  and  frozen  golden-rod. 

Taking  a  few  of  the  feathers  and  scatter- 
ing a  little  of  the  surplus  blood  from  the  dead 
chicken  on  my  trap  I  prepared  a  most  clever 
weasel  set  under  an  old  driftwood  log  which 
was  partly  decayed  and  frequented  by  weasels 
a  good  deal  owing  to  the  holes  which  are 
beneath  the  logs.  This  was  my  first  set  of 
the  season  and  whether  or  not  tjje  weasels 
had  changed  their  brown  unprime  coats  for 
their  beautiful  white  prime  winter  coats  I 
did  not  quite  know.  At  any  rate  I  was 
anxious  to  find  out  and  I  was  not  long  in 
doing  so  for  on  my  return  trip  the  next  day 
I  was  able  to  skin  the  largest  old  ermine  I 
had  ever  seen.  Its  coat  was  as  white  as 
snow  and  it  had  a  dense  underfur  which 
only  winter  coats  can  show. 

Having  reached  the  lake  I  attempted  to 
spear  through  the  ice  at  a  fleeing  old  rat  all 
in  vain.  The  ice  was  frozen  too  thick  and 
the  spear  could  not  be  driven  through  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  so  it  was  up  to  me 
to  resort  to  more  grassy  places  or  content 
myself  with  waiting  for  the  weather  to  change 
and  get  warmer  and  so  thaw  out  the  ice. 
I  decided  therefore  I  would  set  some  traps 
on  the  lake  where  this  was  frozen  over  to  an 
extent  that  rendered  it  worthless  for  spearing. 

Accordingly  I  set  about  two  dozen  traps 
staking  them  down  good  and  solid  so  that  if 


a  thaw  should  come  the  traps  would  not  get 
lost  by  being  dashed  about  by  the  waves. 
After  the  traps  were  set  I  walked  up  the 
lake  to  the  grass  bordered  shore  where  I  had 
had  pretty  good  spearing  but  it  kept  me  on 
the  lookout  most  of  the  time  for  open  rat 
"runs"  as  these  grassy  spots  are  very  danger- 
ous, the  water  being  unable  to  freeze  there. 
I  had  no  mishaps  worth  mentioning  however, 
except  that  I  fell  down  quite  hard  on  the 
ice  while  walking  along  which  gave  me  quite 
a  bump  although  I  was  soon  up  and  on  the 
go  again.  Had  I  clamped  on  my  ice  creepers 
to  the  soles  of  my  boots  the  fall  might  have 
been  avoided  but  as  I  seldom  fall  when  spear- 
ing muskrats  and  one  should  be  able  to  spear 
without  falling  I  do  not  make  a  practice  of 
wearing  the  ice  creepers  excepting  times  when 
I  take  long  trips  on  creeks  and  rivers  where 
I  do  little  spearing. 

I  managed  to  get  ten  rats  up  the  lake, 
spearing  most  of  them  through  the  back 
while  swimming.  I  came  back,  in  the  after- 
noon and  examined  some  of  my  rat  traps  and 
found  I  had  caught  quite  a  number,  most  of 
the  rats  having  been  caught  soon  after  the 
houses  were  closed. 

I  took  my  dinner  along  and  wasj  seated  on 
fop  of  a  large  muskrat  house  partaking  of  it 
wheiTas  I  was  eating  a  muskrat  came  swim- 
ming along  close  up  to  the  house  wanting 
to  enter  it  apparently  and  unaware  of  my 
presence.  I  got  up  and  jammed  the  spear 
into  the  ice  in  an  effort  to  spear  him  but  in 
vain.  The  ice  was  a  little  too  thick.  The 
spear  passed  through  the  ice  but  the  spear's 
point  only  touched  the  back  of  the  rat,  hold- 
ing it  back  for  a  second  only  when  it  struggled 
free  again  only  slightly  wounded. 

Resuming  my  perch  on  the  old  rat  house 
I  ate  some  more  ham  and  bread,  finishing 
off  with  a  drink  and  a  chew  of  tobacco. 

With  this  I  gathered  up  my  belongings  and 
struck  for  home,  spearing  at  random  at  the 
frogs  lying  lifeless  beneath  the  ice.  Frogs 
are  good  targets  to  practice  on. 

Much  practice  when  a  boy  made  me  an 
expert  at  spearing.    I  used  to  chop  a  round 
hole  in  the  ice  just  large  enough  to  stick  a 
board  six  inches  long  and  three  inches  wide 
153 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  NO.  6 


MOVED  TO  MONTREAL,  QUE. 

WrfMaX  WINES  AND  LIQUORS 

<.|l^yi0^PM  i  IT       MAILORDER  DEPARTMENT 

Now  Montreal,  Que.  4  St.  Helen  St. 

FORMERLY  HULL,  QUE. 

SERVICE — Prompt  shipment,  no  substituting,  refunding  overpayments,  immediate  acknow- 
ledgement of  all  orders — these  are  the  features  of  our  service  to  which  we  give  very  special  care. 

DRAUGHT  VERSUS  BOTTLED  LIQUORS 

Liquors  in  sealed  bottles  in  cases  cost  one-third  more  than  in  draught,  and  the  quality  is  no 
better.  Why  one-third  more?  Because  you  are  paying  for  the  bottles  and  the  labor  of  bot- 
tling, for  the  same  goods. 


Following   are  some    draught    liquors,  especially 
"Balmoral  Scotch,  which  we  can  highly  recommend: 
DRAUGHT  SCOTCH 

"Balmoral"  Fine  Old  Scotch,  2  gals  $12.50 

"Balmoral"  Extra  Fine  Old  Scotch,  2  gals   14.50 

"Balmoral"  Extra  Special  Liqueur,  2  gals   16.50 

DRAUGHT  CANADIAN  WHISKIES 

Old  Rye  or  Malt,  2  gals  $  8.00 

Old  Rye  or  Malt,  5  gals   18.50 

Extra  Old  Rye  or  Malt,  2  gals   9.00 

Extra  Old  Rye  or  Malt,  5  gals  ^21.00 

Wiser's  Special,  Gooderham  &  Worts'  Special, 
Walker's  Imperial  and  Seagram's  "83,"  2 
gals.,  $10.00,  5  gals   23.50 

DRAUGHT  RUM 

Fine  Old  Jamaica  Rum,  2  gals  $13.00 

Extra  Fine  Old  Jamaica  Rum,  2  gals   17.00 

DRAUGHT  BRANDY 

Cooking,  2  gals  $11.00 

Old  Cognac,  2  gals   14.00 

Extra  Old  Cognac,  2  gals   16.00 

T.  Hines  &  Co.,  2  gals   16.00 

DRAUGHT  HOLLAND  GIN 

John  de  Kuyper's,  2  gals  $10.50 

DRAUGHT  PORT  WINES— IMPORTED 

Warre  &  Co.,  No.  1,  2-gal.  jar  $  8.00 

Warre  &  Co.,  No.  2,  2-gal.  jar   10.00 

DRAUGHT  PORT  WINES— DOMESTIC 

Canadian  Grape,  2-gal.  jar  $  4.00 

Canadian  Grape,  Concord,  2-gal.  jar   5.00 

Canadian  Grape,  Special  Vintage,  2-gal.  jar   6.00 

DRAUGHT  SHERRY  WINES,  IMPORTED 

Cooking,  2  gals  $  8.00 

Vino  de  Pasto,  2  gals   10.00 

Williams  &  Humbert's,  2  gals   12.00 

HIGH  WINES 

1  gal.,  $7.50;  2  gals  $14.00 


CASE  GOODS 


Partial  List  with  Prices  . 

Case  containing                        12  bots.  6  bots. 

Walker's  Canadian  Club  $12.50  $7.25 

Walker's  Imperial                                10.00  5.75 

Wiser's  Red  Letter,  G.  &  W.  Special, 

Seagram's  "83,"  and  White  Wheat, 

and  Royal  Reserve                         11.50  6.25 


Wiser's  Recreation,  Imp.  Qts   9.75     I  5.35 

Wiser's  Recreation  Ambers    7.25  3.90 

Wiser's  Old  Rye  -   8.25  4.40 

Wiser's  Whiskey  Clair    7.25  3.90 

G.  &  W.  Ordinary   9.50  5.25 

Seagram's  Three  Star                             10.50  5.75 

Seagram's  One  Star   9.00  4.75 

SCOTCH  WHISKIES      Per  Case. 

Dewar's  Special  $16.00 

Catto's  Old  Mar   16.00 

Usher's  O.V.G   16.00 

White  Horse   17.00 

John  Haig,  Glenleven   18.00 

Catto's  Gold  Label   17.00 

Usher's  Special  Reserve   17.00 

John  Begg's  Red  Cap   16.00 

Dewar's  Blue  Label   17.00 

Hill  Thompson's  Hill  Top    16.00 

Walker's  Kilmarnock    17.00 

Black  and  White   17.00 

John  Haig's  Gold  Label   19  .00 

Whyte  &  MacKay   16.00 

John  Begg's  White  Cap    17.00 

Dewar's  Spetiial  Liqueur   18.00 

John  Haig's  Special  Reserve   20.00 

Mitchell's  Scotch,  Imp.  Qts   21.00 

Mitchell's  Scotch,  Imp.,  Pts.,  24  bottles   22.00 

Walker's  Kilmarnock  Black  Label   23.00 

John  Haig's  Dimples   23.00 

IRISH  WHISKIES  Per  Case 

Keegan's  Imperial  Quarts  $21.00 

Keegan's  Reputed  Quarts   17.00 

Taylor's  Coleraine  Pure  Malt  (10-year-old)   17.00 

Mitchell's  Irish,  Imp.  Qts   21.00 

Jamieson's  3-Star  Rep.  Qts   19.00 

Dunnville's  Imp.  Qts   21.00 

Burke's  Imp.  Qts   21.00 

BRANDIES  Per  Case. 

Cooking  Brandy,  Boutin  $14.00 

Brillet's  Three  Grape   19.00 

Prunier  Gold  Stamp    25.00 

Hennessy,  One  Star   21.00 

Jules  Robin   19.00 

Hines'  Three  Grape   21.00 

Hines'  Fine  Champagne  Cognac  Brandy,  1863 

Vintage   60.00 

Hennessy,  Three  Star   25.00 
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%UXU$  Wines  &  Liquors 


GINS 

Per  Case. 

John  de  Kuyper,  15  large  bots  §21.00 

Melcher's  Gold  Cross — Large  Case,  15  bots   18.00 

Medium  Case,  12  bots   9.00 

Small  Case,  24  bots   8.00 

Gordon's  London  Dry   13.50 

Burrough's   13.50 

Booth's  Old  Tom    16.00 

Coate's  Plymouth   16.00 

Ross'  Sloe   16.00 

JAMAICA  RUM           Per  Case 
Finzi  Gold  Medal  $16.00 

PORT  WINES— IMPORTED  Per  Case 
Warre  &  Co.,  Convido  $17.00 

PORT  WINES— DOMESTIC 

Per  Case. 

Concord  $  7.00 

SHERRY  WINES  Per  Case. 

Williams  &  Humbert's  Molino   $16.00 

Williams  &  Humbert's  Dry  Sack   20.00 

TONIC  WINE             Per  Case. 
Vin  St.  Michel  $12.00 

BITTERS 

Angostura  Per  Bottle  $  1.25 

Orange  Bitters                                "       "  1.25 

French  Vermouth,  Noilly  Pratt        Per  Case  12.00 

Italian  Vermouth,  Freund  Bailor. ...  "       "  12.00 

Italian  Vermouth,  Martini  Rossi  ....  "       "  12.00 

COCKTAILS 

Congress  Club:  Per  Case. 

Martini  $12.00 

Manhattan   12.00 

Whiskey   12.00 

.    Bronx   12.00 

V   Vermouth    12.00 

SAUTERNES 

N.  Johnstone  &  Sons.  Per  Case. 

Sauterne,  Qts  $11.00 

Sauterne,  Pts.,  24  Bottles   12.00 

Haut  Sauterne,  Qts   14.00 

Haut  Sauterne,  Pts.,  24  Bottles   15.00 

CLARETS 

N.  Johnstone  &  Sons  or  Barton  &  Guestier.    Per  Case. 

Pontet  Canet,  Qts  $14.00 

Pontet  Canet,  Pts.,  24  Bottles   15.00 

St.  Julien,  Qts   10.00 

St.  Julien,  Pts.,  24  Bottles   11.00 

Margaux,  Qts   10.00 

Margaux,  Pts  .,  24  Bottles   1 1.00 

Medoc,  Pts.,  24  Bottles   10.00 

Medoc,  Qts   9.00 


LIQUEURS 

Per  Bottle. 

Annisette,  Marie  Brizard  &  Rogers  $  2.25 

Benedictine,  Qts   3.25 

Benedictine,  Pts.,  24  Bottles   2.25 

Blackberry  Brandy,  Marie  Brizard  &  Rogers   2.25 

Creme  de  Menthe,  Green,  Qts.,  Marie  Brizard 

&  Rogers   2.25 

Creme  de  Menthe,  Green,  Pts.,  Marie  Brizard 

&  Rogers,  24   1.50 

Creme  de  Menthe,  White,  Qts.,  Marie  Brizard 

&  Rogers   2.25 

Apricot  Brandy,  Marie  Brizard  &  Rogers   2.25 

Chartreuse,  Pts.,  Peres,  Yellow,  24   2.25 

Chartreuse,  Pts.,  Peres,  Green,  24   2.25 

Curacoa  Red  Stone  Jars,  Marie  Brizard  &  Rogers  2.25 

Cherry  Whiskey,  Fremy  Fils   2  25 

Kummell,  Mane  Brizard  &  Rogers   2  25 

Cherry  Brandy,  Marie  Brizard  &  Rogers   2.25 

Creme  de  Coca  Droz   2.75 

BURGUNDIES— STILL  WINES 

Bouchard  Pere  &  Fils.         Per  Case- 

Beaune,  Qts  $15.50 

Beaune,  Pts.,  24  Bottles   16.50 

Chablis,  Qts   13.00 

Chablis,  Pts.,  24  Bottles   14.00 

Macon,  Qts   12.00 

Macon,  Pts.,  24  Bottles   13.00 

Pommard,  Qts   17.00 

Pommard,  Pts.,  24  Bottles   18.00 

SPARKLING  WINES 

We  carry  a  full  stock  of  Champagnes,  Sparkling 
Burgundies,  etc.,  but  as  prices  are  fluctuating  so  rapid- 
ly kindly  ask  us  for  quotations.  j~  l#s 

Prices  on  Wines  include  War  Stamps.  fg&M  WMMi 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  SALE 

Money  Order,  marked  Cheque  or  Cash  to  accom- 
pany all  orders.  If  too  much  is  sent,  the  difference 
will  be  returned  immediately;  if  not  enough  the  ship- 
ment may  be  delayed.  If  cash  is  sent  the  letter  should 
be  registered.  Express  Companies  will  not  accept 
C.O.D.  shipments. 

DELIVERIES 

All  orders  are  shipped  the  same  day  they  are  re- 
ceived. Any  further  information  desired  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

Freight  or  Express  Charges  prepaid  by  us  east  and 
south  of,  and  including  North  Bay  on  quantities  quoted 
in  Price  List. 

North  and  west  of  North  Bay,  including  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  add  50c  per  package. 

North  and  west  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  add  $1.00  per 
package. 

Cut  Out  This  Price  List  and  Keep  for 
Reference. 

Express  Charges  Prepaid  (See  above) 
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through.  This  board  was  colored  with  red 
paint  and  a  small  string  [was  tied  to  one  end. 
The  board  was  tied  to  the  string  and  the 
string  passed  through  another  hole  in  the  ice 
about  fifteen  feet  from  the  other  hole.  A 
boy  pulled  the  board  from  one  hole  to  the 
other  with  the  aid  of  the  string  and  in  this 
way  I  had  all  the  practising  I  wished  to  do 
at  this  moving  object  under  the  ice.  I  soon 
got  so  I  could  easily  hit  the  board  every 
time  so  that  it  got  to  be  correspondingly 
easy  for  me  to  spear  rats  that  were  moving 
as  fast  as  the  board.  Believe  me  the  kids 
pulled  the  board  at  a  good  rate  when  a  bet 
was  up  that  I  would  give  a  rat  if  I  failed  to 
hit  the  board  and  they  would  give  me  a  prime 
speared  rat  if  I  hit  it. 

One  day  while  I  was  out  spearing  I  noticed 
some  object  ahead  of  me  which  appeared  to 
me  to  be  a  rat.  Quickening  my  pace  I  came 
up  to  it  and  just  as  I  was  about  to  strike  at 
it  I  noticed  it  was  a  red  painted  board  under 
the  ice.  Observing  closely  the  surroundings 
I  found  to  my  surprise  that  what  I  had 
thought  a  board  was  my  good  old  boat  that 
I  had  used  to  hunt  duck  with  in  the  early  fall. 

One  day  when  I  came  to  use  the  boat  it  was 
missing  from  its  place  on  the  shore.  It  had 
been  taken  by  some  one,  by  whom  I  did  not 
know.  I  went  to  the  farmer  that  lived  close 
to  the  lake  and  enquired  whether  he  had  seen 
anyone  going  off  with  the  boat  or  not  and 
offered  $10  if  he  could  tell  me  who  it  was. 
I  valued  this  boat  highly.  Another  farmer 
I  asked  about  the  boat  was  a  Dane  and  unable 
to  express  himself  very  clearly  in  English. 
He  replied  to  my  enquiries:  "A  no  see  tha' 
boat.  I  vork  me  whole  farm  alone  und  haf 
leetle  time  to  look  after  your  boats  and  dings. 
De  only  ding  I  vish  you  would  do  is  not  shoot 
so  close  to  me  house  in  de  yard  dat  my  vooman 
has  not  to  look  so  she  jump  in  de  bob  wire 
fence  yet."  With  this  rejoinder  I  departed 
leaving  him  to  feed  his  hogs.  I  found  my 
boat  where  it  had  been  put  by  some  despicable 
person  who  had  rowed  it  into  the  lake  where 


the  water  was  quite  shallow  and  submerged 
it  thinking  it  was  a  good  joke  on  me.  After 
discovering  it  I  chopped  a  hole  in  the  ice 
with  my  hand  axe  large  enough  so  the  boat 
could  come  up  through  it  and  dragged  it  out 
whence  it  was  conveyed  by  wagon  and  team 
to  my  home.  I  had  good  luck  trapping 
muskrats  that  winter  and  the  recovery  of 
my  boat  made  me  feel  like  "Heap  happy 
Injun." 

Muskrat  spearing  always  possessed  a  fas- 
cination for  me.    To  be  out  in  the  breaking 
hours  of  day  with  spear  and  gun  amidst  the 
fields  and  along  the  streams  away  from  the 
discords  of  the  town;  to  hear  the  wind  as  it 
swept  over  the  lonely  tree  tops  stripped  of 
their  leaves;  to  watch  the  sun  as  it  slowly 
emerged  from  a  mantle  of  hills,"  or  to  hear 
the  quack  quack  of  the  wild  ducks  in  the  fall 
as  they  prepare  for  their  southward  flight 
are  only  a  few  of  the  attractions  which  Nature 
has  to  offer  the  trapper.    Hunting,  fishing, 
spearing  and  trapping  in  the  days  when 
game  was  plentiful  could  be  indulged  in  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  is  the  case  now 
when  the  fur  bearing  animals  are  reduced 
in  numbers.    Of  course  the  muskrats  in  those 
days  did  not  bring  the  price  they  do  now 
so  the  spearing  performances  I  have  written 
of  did  not  prove  a  get-rich-quick  scheme 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

Now-a-days  I  do  not  spear  muskrats  but 
take  all  my  rats  in  the  spring  when  they  are 
at  their  best.  At  this  time  of  the  year  their 
fur  brings  more  than  that  of  damaged  speared 
winter  rats.  In  some  of  the  Provinces  of 
Canada  muskrats  are  forbidden  to  be  speared 
through  the  ice  so  that  to  engage  in  this 
pursuit  Would  be  an  infringement  of  the  game 
laws.  At  the  time  of  which  I  have  written, 
however,  these  fur  bearers  were  plentiful 
and  there  were  no  restrictions  as  to  spearing 
or  killing  them.  In  some  future  issue  of 
Rod  and  Gun  I  hope  to  publish  an  article  with 
reference  to  my  fur  farming  experiences. 


ALONG  THE  TRAP  LINE  QUERIES 


A  Set  for  Wolves. 

Editor,  ALONG  THE  TRAP  LINE:— 
^  Please  find  enclosed  two  dollars  as  per  your 
special  January  offer.  I  have  been  taking 
Rod  and  Gun  since  the  Spring  of  1912  and 
must  say  that  I  certainly  enjoy  reading  it, 
especially  the  hunting  and  trapping  ex- 
periences from  different  parts  of  the  globe. 


I  am  doing  a  little  trapping  this  winter. 
I  have  already  shipped  six  foxes,  five  beavers, 
three  mink  and  eight  weasel. 

This  is  my  best  set  for  wolves:  I  use  No. 
three  or  four  traps.  I  go  to  a  place  where 
wolves  are  travelling,  set  my  traps,  and  cover 
them  to  make  everything  look  natural.  Now 
for  the  scent.    I  take  my  bottle  of  that  world 
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famous  skunk  perfume  and  sprinkle  a  few 
drops  of  same  around  traps,  or  better  still 
find  a  hollow  log,  set  trap  before  entrance 
and  put  scent  inside  of  the  log.  I  never  use 
bait  as  that  makes  the  animals  suspicious. 
I  have  used  this  set  for  both  foxes  and  wolves 
with  good  results.  I  may  give  a  better 
account  of  myself  later  on.  Let  us  hear  from 
some  more  of  you  fellows. 

Yours  truly, 
T.  B. 

A  White  Woodchuck. 
Editor,  ALONG  THE  TRAP  LINE:— 

I  am  a  steady  reader  of  Rod  and  Gun  and 
take  great  pleasure  in  reading  the  stories  that 
appear  in  it,  particularly  those  by  Bonny- 
castle  Dale  as  his  are  usually  about  Rice  Lake 
on  which  I  spend  most  of  the  summer  each 
year. 

I  enclose  a  picture  of  a  young  woodchuck 
which  was  entirely  white,  except  for  a  small 
brown  spot  on  its  neck.  I  shot  this  one  the 
same  day  that  I  took  its  picture  and  had  it 
mounted.  There  was  another  one  just  like 
it  but  in  about  a  month  it  had  turned  brown. 
Is  this  a  common  thing  among  young  wood- 
chucks? 

Yours  truly, 

Ray  Kelly. 

Note. — This  was  doubtless  an  Albino  wood- 
chuck.  Such  are  not  common  but  Albinos 


are  to  be  found  occasionally  among  almost 
every  member  of  the  animal  kingdom.  A 
man  in  Kansas  City,  we  are  advised,  has 
made  a  hobby  of  collecting  Albino  animals. 


and  his  collection  which  is  very  large,  in- 
cludes an  Albino  animal  of  a  great  many 
species. 


THE  MOOSE  BOOK 


Sportsmen  readers  of  Rod  and  Gun 
will  be  interested  in  the  announce- 
ment of  a  new  book,  The  Moose  Book, 
by  Samuel  Merrill,  which  has  recently 
come  from  the  press  of  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York.  This  book  which 
is  divided  into  two  parts, — Part  one 
being  devoted  to  "The  American 
Moose"  and  Part  two  to  "The  Old 
World  Elk", — deals  in  a  comprehens- 
ive manner  with  the  forest  monarch. 
The  first  section  includes  the  Moose 
and  his  History,  the  American  Range 
of  the  Moose,  His  Trails  and  Habits, 
Still  Hunting,  Calling,  Arms  and 
Equipment,  Head  and  Horns,  The 
Names  of  the  Moose,  The  Moose  in 
Indian  Myth,  etc.     The  chapters 


devoted  to  the  Old  World  Elk  are 
similar  in  character.  The  book  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphic reproductions  and  drawings 
by  the  author  and  others  and  contains 
also  four  reproductions  from  paintings 
by  Carl  Rungius.  The  book  con- 
stitutes a  history  of  the  Moose,  his 
habits  and  habitat,  and  methods  of 
hunting  employed  by  both  American 
and  Old  World  sportsmen  and  is  the 
most  complete  book  of  its  kind  yet 
issued.  Hitherto  the  literature  of  the 
moose  has  been  scattered  throughout 
various  books  and  magazines  but  in 
this  book  it  has  been  gathered  toget- 
her and  arranged  in  readable  and 
convenient  form. 


X 
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THE  CANADIAN  ALPINE 
JOURNAL,  1916 

J.  L.  McCulloch 


THE  current  number  of  the  Journal  is  an 
especially  interesting  one — every  article 
in  it  being  a  good  one. 
During  the  past  month  I  have  seen  letters 
from  two  A.C.C.  members  who  enlisted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  War.  One  is  now  a 
prisoner  in  Germany  and  the  other  has  been 
lying  for  fourteen  weeks  in  a  hospital  in  Eng- 
land, and  may  be  there  for  many  more.  Both 
make  anxious  inquiries  about  their  Journals. 
The  prisoner  may  not  get  his  until  his  release, 
but  the  other,  who  took  the  trouble  to  learn 
to  write  with  his  left  hand,  will  have  his  soon, 
I  hope,  and  while  away  some  of  the  weary 
hours  in  hospital  reading  about  the  moun- 
tains he  loved  so  well. 

Devoting  the  first  few  pages  of  the  Journal 
to  the  pictures  of  some  and  a  list  of  the  ninety 
members  who  are  serving  tn  the  present  war 
was  a  happy  thought.  It  brought  to  my 
mind  the  few  minutes  of  silence  with  which 
the  meetings  of  the  Returned  Soldiers'  As- 
sociation are  opened — a  pause  before  hasten- 
ing on  to  read  of  the  achievements  and  joys 
of  the  climb,  in  order  that  we  may  give  ,  a 
thought  to  those  fighting  for  us,  and  in  one 
case  to  the  one  who  has  already  made  the 
supreme  sacrifce. 

The  first  article  is  by  Prof  Coleman,  on 
a  first  ascent  of  Mt.  Tetragona,  in  the  Torn- 
gat  range,  Labrador,  a  district  as  Prof.  Cole- 
man says,  not  nearly  so  far  distant  from  To- 
ronto as  the  Rockies,  but  a  great  deal  more 
inaccessible  and  therefore  a  great  deal  more 
unexplored. 


For  an  account  of  a  fortnight's  climbing 
in  the  Southern  Selkirks  and  a  description 
of  some  of  the  beauties  of  the  Upper  Col- 
umbia Valley  no  better  person  coud  have 
been  found  than  Dr.  W.  E.  Stone  (President, 
Purdue  University).  He  has  a  delightfully 
simple  and  direct  style,  and  with  every  detail 
included  he  brings  to  the  reader's  mind  a 
vivid  picture  of  all  that  he  saw. 

P.  A.  W.  Wallace,  another  favourite  con- 
tributor, tells  in  his  humourous  fashion,  of 
the  failure  of  his  party  to  conquer  "elusive 
Mt.  Moloch,"  and  does  it  so  well  that  one 
©an  hardly  call  the  outing  a  disappointing  one. 

Dr.  Hickson  writes  an  account  of  his  climbs 
in  the  Yoho  and  Northern  Selkirks,  that 
fascinating  Alpine  country,  the  delights  of 
which  most  of  our  members  know  something, 
but  still  have  much  to  learn  and  always  want 
to  hear  more. 

C.  A.  Richardson  writes  ot  an  ascent  of  the 
difficult  Mt.  Black  Douglas,  one  of  the  climbs 
from  the  1915  Camp.  Many  of  us  wanted 
to  make  that  ascent,  but  were  unable  to  get 
to  the  1915  Camp  so  we  turn  to  Mr.  Richard- 
son's account  of  it  eagerly  and  are  not  dis- 
appointed. 

An  ascent  of  Mt.  Edith  Cavell  (for  a  time 
confused  with  Mt.  Geikie)  is  given  by  Prof. 
Holway,  and  Miss  Mary  Jobe  contributes  an 
account  of  her  expedition  to  Mt.  Sir  Alexander 
MacKenzie  (north  of  Mt.  Robson). 

In  the  scientific  section  Prof.  Coleman 
writes  of  the  Geology  of  the  Torngats  and 
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Mr.  Wheeler  of  his  experiences  of  Meteor- 
ological Phenomena  in  the  Rockies.  I  hope 
some  day  Mr.  Wheeler  may  be  persuaded  to 
talk  of  these  at  one  of  the  Camp  fires. 

There  are  the  usual  interesting  reports  of 
book  reviews,  this  year  by  Mr.  Mitchell  and 


Mr.  Jeffers,  and  well  done,  too. 

The  Club  has  lost  four  members  of  high 
standing  this  year  in  Sir  Sandford  Fleming 
(Hon.  President),  Dean  Robinson,  Major 
Stanley  Jones  and  Mr.  J.  B.  McLaren,  and 
fitting  reference  is  made  to  this  heavy  loss. 


ALPINE  CLUB  NOTES 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York  section 
was  held  on  January  6th  when  some  sixty-six 
members  and  guests  were  present.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Prof.  C.  B.  Sissons  of  To- 
ronto who  told  of  an  expedition  to  the  N. 
Fork  of  the  Illecillewaet;  Miss  Jobe  who 
described  some  of  the  experiences  on  her  trip 
to  Mt.  Sir  Alexander  (Mackenzie);  J.  E. 
Vincent  who  spoke  on  the  subject,  "Wild 
Animals  I  have  Tried  to  Meet"  and  Mr. 
MacCarthy  who  described  interestingly  some 
difficult  climbs  of  Mt.  Louis  and  Howser 
Spires. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1917: 

Chairman,  A.  H.  MacCarthy. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Edric  B.  Smith,  219  East 
17th  Street,  Flatbush,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Committee,  in  addition  to  above,  Mrs.  A. 
H.  MacCarthy,  Mrs.  Mary  Vaux  Wfalcott, 
Miss  Staber,  R.  I.  Raiman,  Dr.  W.  E.  Stone, 
J.  H.  Cuntz. 

Capt.  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Gordon  has  been 
awarded  the  Military  Cross  and  Capt.  E.  O. 
Wheeler,  who  already  had  the  M.  C.  has 
been  mentioned  in  despatches  for  the  fourth 
time  for  his  work  in  Mesopotamia. 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  from  the 
American  Alpine  Club  on  the  occasion  of 
their  annual  dinner  in  December  last.  A 
copy  of  the  telegram  in  reply  is  also 
published  herewith: 
S.  H.  Mitchell, 

Secretary,  Alpine  Club  of  Canada, 
Sidney,  B.  C. 

We  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  the 
following  minutes  unanimously  adopted  by  a 
standing  vote  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
American  Alpine  Club.  The  members  and 
guests  of  the  American  Alpine  Club  assembled 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  while  affirming  their 
undivided  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
desire  to  place  on  record  their  deep  sympathy 
with  the  English  nation  in  the  mighty  struggle 
for  the  liberties  of  mankind  in  which  it  and 
its  Allies  are  now  engaged.  Although  citizens 
of  a  neutral  nation  we  share  with  the  subjects 


of  England  those  unspeakably  great  tradi- 
tions of  freedom,  of  justice  an>d  of  law,  which 
are  the  common  inheritance  from  the  mother 
nation  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  English  speak- 
ing world.  To  a  struggle  which  involves  that 
inheritance  we  cannot  as  individuals  remain 
indifferent.  We  desire  to  place  on  record 
our  deepest  admiration  of  the  heroism  and 
self  sacrifice  shown  by  England  and  its 
Allies,  to  express  our  absolute  confidence 
that  such  heroism  and  self  sacrifices  insure 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  justice  and  the 
continuance  of  the  freedom  of  the  world,  and 
to  assure  our  brethren  of  The  Alpine  Club 
and  of  The  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  of  ourcleep 
and  heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  hour  of  their 
suffering  and  splendid  self  sacrifice  in  the 
cause  of  mankind. 

Charles  E.  Fay,  President. 
R.  H.  Chapman,  Secretary, 

Sidney,  B.  C,  Jan.  1,  1917. 
R.  H.  Chapman, 

Secretary,  American  Alpine  Club, 
2029  Q  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  very  deeply 
appreciated  the  splendid  resolution  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  English  nation  and  its  Allies 
adopted  by  the  American  Alpine  Club  at 
their  annual  dinner  on  the  thirtieth  December. 

We  feel  that  the  sentiments  therein  ex- 
pressed are  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of 
the  great  American  nation,  that  they  are  sent 
in  a  most  friendly  spirit,  and  that  they  will 
lend  strength  to  our  endeavours  to  carry  the 
war  to  a  successful  issue,  thereby  restoring 
the  rights  of  small  nations  and  freeing  them 
from  oppression  and  slavery. 
^.Copies  sent  to  all  our  sections. 

Arthur  O.  Wheeler,  Director. 
S.  H.  Mitchell,  Secretary. 

The  Vancouver  section  of  the  Alpine  Club 
of  Canada  held  a  meeting  at  the  University 
of  British  Columbia  on  Saturday  evening,  the 
3rd  instant,  when  the  Director  of  the  Club, 
Mr.  Wheeler,  came  to  town  for  the  gathering. 
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Mr.  Wheeler  gave  a  short  talk  on  the  need 
of  keeping  the  Club  up  during  war  time,  and 
told  something  of  its  inception  and  aims  as  an 
encouragement  in  keeping  up  the  organization, 
which  had  been  formed  by  a  great  deal  of 
effort.  He  spoke  particularly  of  the  wish 
expressed  by  the  members  who  are  serving  at 
the  front,  that  the  Club  should  not  suspend 
its  activities,  so  that  the  "welcome  home" 
camp,  which  will  be  held  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mt.  Assiniboine,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  will 
be  the  most  notable  camp  of  its  history. 

Following  the  address,  Mr.  Frind  showed  a 
number  of  very  beautiful  lantern  slides  of  the 
New  Zealand*  Alps,  and  described  some  of  his 
climbs  in  that  country  with  his  guide,  Conrad 
Kain,  in  1914. 

The  Vancouver  section  elected  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  Chairman  is  Rev. 
A.  H.  Sovereign,  Secretary,  Miss  E.  C.  Smith, 
1746  McDonald  St.,  Vancouver. 

Alpine  Club  members  have  regretted  to 
hear  of  the  complete  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
buildings,  photo  store,  drug  store  and  movie 
theatre  of  Bryon  Harmon  of  Banff.  Mr. 
Harmon  has  been  the  official  photographer  of 
the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  for  some  years  and 
his  mountain  scenes  convey  the  spirit  of  the 
mountains  with  remarkable  fidelity.  Byron 
Harmon  has  never  been  satisfied  with  the 
second  best  but  has  considered  no  effort  too 


great  if  by  its  exertion  he  could  secure  the 
real  picture  to  convey  the  meaning  and 
character  of  the  mountain  scene  which  he 
wished  to  secure.  Many  club  members  will 
recall  seeing  him  many  times  with  a  huge 
load  strapped  on  his  back  climbing  in  most 
out  of  the  way  places,  places  to  reach  which 
called  for  considerable  skill  and  daring  on  the 
part  of  the  photographer.  Fortunately  Mr. 
Harmon's  negatives  were  stored  in  a  fireproof 
building  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  print  off 
any  desired.  Re-building  operations,  we 
believe,  will  be  begun  in  the  spring,  a  new 
workroom  being  already  under  way. 

On  New  Year's  Day  an  appeal  was  sent  to 
members  of  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  asking 
for  contributions  to  a  fund  for  sending  tobacco 
to  Canadian  soldiers  at  the  front.  All  who 
have  fighting  friends  know  how  greatly  a 
smoke  is  appreciated  in  the  discomfort  and 
misery  of  the  trenches.  In  consideration  of 
how  much  every  member  is  already  doing  for 
war  funds  the  response  has  been  most  gratify- 
ing. Subscriptions  have  been  received  not 
only  from  all  parts  of  Canada,  but  also  from 
England,  France  and  the  United  States. 

A  draft  for  over  two  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars  has  been  sent  to  the  Overseas  Club 
in  England  which  will  send  out  the  parcels. 
A  double  sized  parcel  will  be  sent  having  a 
card  enclosed  expressing  the  good  wishes  of 
the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada. 


CANADIAN  FISHERIES 


The  fish  annually  consumed  in  Canada 
is  valued  at  approximately  $15,000,000  at 
points  of  production,  but  is  estimated  to 
cost  the  consuming  public  about  $45,000,000; 
in  other  words,  the  cost  of  distribution  is 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  primary  production. 
The  foregoing  is  one  of  the  most  important 
conclusions  resulting  from  a  special  investiga- 
tion held  last  spring  by  the  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
into  the  discrepancy  between  the  price  of 
fish  at  the  places  of  production  and  that 
charged  on  the  interior  markets. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  Canada's 
fisheries  are  among  the  most  fertile  and  ex- 
tensive in  the  world.  The  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  fish  by  Canadians,  however,  is 
extremely  low,  a  fact  which  is  explained  by 
the  failure,  heretofore,  to  make  the  products 
of  our  fisheries  available  to  the  great  centres 


of  population  at  moderate  cost.  During  the 
present  century,  there  has  been  practically 
no  increase  in  the  actual  food  output  of  our 
fisheries:  but  in  the  same  period  the  value 
of  the  annual  production  has  advanced  very 
rapidly.  The  increase  in  value  from  year 
to  year  has  been  commonly  regarded  as 
indicating  increased  production.  In  reality 
it  has  been  almost,  if  not  entirely,  a  matter 
of  the  rise  in  prices. 

The  committee  which  investigated  the 
discrepancy  of  prices  and  the  problem  of 
securing  better  marketing  facilities  has  em- 
phasized, especially,  the  necessity  for  im- 
proved transportation  service,  and  for  educa- 
tion of  the  public  with  respect  to  the  food 
values  of  fish.  These  steps  are  essential  if 
the  possession  of  fertile  fisheries  is  to  be  of 
more  substantial  advantage  to  the  Canadian 
people. 


TOURNAMENT    DATES.  R.Christie 
April  6th  and  7th,  Two-Day  Registered  Shoot  of 
the   Hamilton  Gun   Club,   Hamilton,  Ont. 

Two-day  Registered  Tournament.  Program  will 
consist  ol  200  targets  and  an  optional  sweep  o»  25 
birds  each  day.  D.  A.  Wilson,  Secretary,  20  Fair- 
holt  Rd.,  South,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

CREEKSIDE  GUNNERS. 

Jimmy  Colburn  easily  led  a  field  of  twenty-five 

funmen  at  the  Creekside's  weekly  shoot,  on  Saturday, 
an.  20th,  at  which  some  exceptionally  good  scores 
were  made.  The  club  handicap  of  four  weeks'  duration 
finished  on  Saturday,  Wm,  Curzon  winning  first  hon- 
ors with  98  out  of  100.  Wm.  La  Cornu,  96;  N.  S. 
Maguire,  95,  and  Ned  Elliott,  94,  won  the  other  three 
prizes  in  the  order  named,  while  President  E.  S. 
Browne  took  high-gun  honors.  A.  Tomlin  of  Pikes 
was  a  visitor.   The  scores: — 

H.  Cooey,  124-105;  J.  Colburn,  100-91;  E.  S.  Browne, 
73-57;  R.  Christie,  40-29;  N.  S.  Maguire,  65-41;  J. 
Harrison,  55-46;  A.  Hindley,  53-37;  W.  La  Cornu, 
50-35;  W.  Curzon,  62-50;  N.  Elliott,  54-42;  E.  Elliott, 
48-40;  H.  Briggs,  35-23;  H.  White,  45-19;  J.  Allward, 
20-11;  A.  Tomlin,  87-67;  H.  Peterman,  76-49;  Ted 
Brown,  20-10;  A.  Everton,  40-26;  F.  Edwards,  39-23; 
J.  Crang,  30-15;  Ed.  Brown,  25-21  A.  Spiller  25-17; 
F.  Currie,  25-15  "Casey"  Curzon  40-30;  Joseph 
Lapronge,  75-39. 

Vice-President  Won  at  Creekside  Club. 

The  annual  president  and  vice-president  match  of 
the  Creekside  Gun  Club  was  shot  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, Feb.  3,  the  vice-president  winning  with 
a  score  of  179  against  163.  Jim  Colborne  won  the 
special  prize  with  a  25  straight.  In  the  colored  bird 
event  N.  Elliott  showed  the  way  with  110  points. 
The  scores: —  Shot  at.  Broke. 

E.  S.  Brown   65  33 

W.  Edwards   125  89  ' 

F.  Curzon   58  40 

N.  Elliott   61  46 

J.  Colborne   108  88 

H.  Cooey   102  86 

E.  Brown   50  31 

F.  Edwards   50  36 

E.  Elliott   67  46 

W.  Curzon   100  75 

W.  La  Cornue   55  29 

H.  Briggs   55  34 

J.  Everton   55  36 

T.  Brown   25  15 

J.  Harrison   34  27 

R.  Christie   75  56  . 

A.  Spiller   50  36 

J.  Craig   75  38 

H.  Browne   25  17 

E.  Robertson   25  15 

A.  Hindley   30  15 

E.  Hart   25  13 

The  Creekside  Gun  Club  again  showed  a  good  turn- 
out at  its  weekly  shoot,  on  Feb.  10th,  twenty-six 
shooters  being  in  evidence.  Herb  Cooey  proved 
high  gun  for  the  day,  while  Jeff  Crang  and  Jim  Harri- 
son carried  away  the  colored  bird  prize.  President 

E.  S.  Brown  found  the  going  "tough,"  but  his  new 
sun  glasses  will  prove  a  convenient  alibi.    The  scores: — 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

H.  Cooey   95  79 

W.  Edwards   95  71 

N.  Maguire   80  52 

G.  Anstee   75  55 

H.  Everton   25  19 

T.  Brown   32  22 

G.  Allan   40  19 

J.  Crang   69  36 

H.  Brown   26  20 

W  La  Cornue                              .  50  21 

F.  Jardine   35  11 

E.  S.  Brown   76  51 

N.  Elliott   53  39 

T.  Jardine   40  27 

W.  Curzon    53  37 
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  36  24 

E.  Robertson   25  .14 

J.  Curzon   35  20 

E.  Elliott   53  38 

F.  Edwards   41  28 

J.  Harrison   30  25 

C.  B.  Harrison   75  52 

F.  Curzon   42  29 

H.  Briggs   48  27 

A....  Spiller   25  10 

A.  Hindley   35  14 

The  Creekside  Gun  Club  went  into  the  lead  of  the 
Toronto  Interurban  Trapshooters'  League  by  virtue 
of  its  defeat  of  the  Nationals  on  the  nortn  end  grounds 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  Feb.  17th,  under  ideal  wea- 
ther conditions.  The  victors'  score  of  217  represent^ 
the  league's  high  team  total  of  the  season.  The  scores 
of  the  representative  teams  were: — Creekside — J. 
Harrison,  23;  Eli  Elliott,  23;  F.  Curzon,  23;  Cooey, 
22;  Colborne,  22;  E.  S.  Brown,  22;  Christie,  21;  W. 
Edwards,  21;  E.  Brown,  20;  N.  Elliott,  20.  Total, 
217.  Nationals — Vivian,  23;  Murphy,  22;  C.  B. 
Harrison,  22;  Col.  Curran,  22;  Dr.  Jordan,  20;  Ussher, 
20;  Wallace,  19;  Turner,  sen.,  18;  Stauffer,  18.  Total, 
205.  Some  remarkable  shooting  was  done  during  the 
afternoon,  the  scores  of  J.  Jennings,  Murphy,  J.  Harri- 


C.  B.  Harrison. 

N.  Edwards  

J.  Turner.  Sr.... 


N.  S.  Maguire 
J.  Turner,  Jr... 


W.  La  Cornu  .... 
D.  Waterworth 


E.  S.  Browne 

J.  Dunbar  

H.  Peterman.. 
C.  Bleare  


Ed.  Brown  . 
A.  Hindley  . 
C.  Jennings. 


J.  Everton. 


J.  La  Pronge  

"Casey"  Curzon. 


NATIONAL  GUN  CLUB. 

J.  Staffer  and  S.  Brown  turned  in  the  best  scores  of 
the  National's  weekly  shoot  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
Jan.  20.  George  Dunk,  the  veteran  professional  of  the 
Dominion  Cartridge  Company,  paid  the  club  a  friendly 
visit.    The  scores: — J.  Turner,  jun.  70-57;  S.  Brown, 


J.    The  scores: — 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

160 

145 

128 

119 

96 

127 

105 

75 

54 

74 

54 

25 

18 

42 

40 

25 

21 

54 

37 

45 

25 

50 

22 

35 

20 

58 

50 

35 

27 

45 

20 

46 

31 

35 

20 

45 

31 

'  25 

23 

63 

55 

45 

36 

45 

25 

57 

36 

25 

16 

45 

33 

46 

38 

45 

23 

35 

21 

35 

29 

25 

23 

45 

32 

64 

52 

35 

27 

25 

11 

35 

19 

45 

23 

25 

21 

25 

10 

10 

4 

25 

15 

30 

18 

25 

20 

20 

10 

50 

25 

50 

12 

25 

11 
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115-102;  J.  Dunbar,  65-36;  J.  Staffer,  55-51;  Geo.  Dunk, 
105-75;  Col.  Curran,  55-41;  Geo.  Wallace,  65-48;  J. 
Turner,  sen.  35-23;  Waterworth,  45-32;  Coath,  55-45; 
Muckle,  10-8;  W.  Dunbar,  10-8;  Anderson,  70-41; 
Jennings,45-37;  H.  C.  Clarke,  25-19. 

(The  first  number  indicates  those  shot  at,  the 
second  number  those  broken.) 

National  Gun  Club. 

Despite  a  high  and  tricky  wind,  some  good  scores 
were  made  at  the  National's  weekly  shoot  on  Sat- 
urday, Feb.  10th.  J.  Murphy  was  again  high  gun. 
The  scores: — 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

C.  Jennings   50  27 

J.  Dunbar   50  20 

J.  Turner,  Jr   60  33 

F.  Anderson   55  42 

J.  Murphy   50  46 

Col.  Curran    35  27 

Dr.  Jordan   35  27 

Master  E.  Jordan   35  15 

J.  Stauffer   45  41 

H.  Ussher   35  31 

W.  Dunbar   10  8 

Mimico  Gun  Club  Defeat  the  Nationals. 

In  the  Toronto  Interurban  Trapshooters'  League 
the  Mimico  Gun  Club  defeated  the  Nationals  on  the 
former's  grounds  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Feb.  3,  by 
a  score  of  212  to  182,  thereby  creating  a  tie  between 
the  three  clubs  of  the  organization.  The  shooters, 
whose  scores  represented  their  clubs  in  the  league 
event,  were:  Mimico — Anstec  25,  Hughes  22,  Dr. 
Serson  21,  Winter  21,  Jull  21,  Draw  21,  Bowman  21, 
Bedwell  20,  Harrison  20,  Leedham  20,.  Nationals — 
Murphy  23,  Anderson  20,  Beare  19,  Turner  18,  Wal- 
ace  18,  Coath  18,  Harrison  17,  Stauffer  17,  Rowe  16 
Col.  Curran  16.  Despite  the  high  wind  some  fine 
scores  were  made,  Murphy  particularly,  showing  to 
advantage.    The  scores  of  the  day's  shoot  were: — 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

J.  Murphy   92  84 

C.  Beare   35  32 

J.  Turner,  jr   45  27 

C.  B.  Harrison   74  56 

G.  Wallace   50  33 

J.  Rowe   49  30 

C.  Clarke   25  14 

J.  Dunbar   35  20 

Col.  Curran   35  18 

C.  Jennings   60  30 

J.  Stauffer   35  24 

E.  C.  Coath   25  18 

F.  S.  Anderson   60  46 

Dr.  Serson   53  44 

W.  Bedwell   95  75 

E.  Salisbury   65  37 

H.  Winters...   50  42 

Rennie   63  44 

Ruck   70  50 

A.  C.  Harrison   70  57 

W.  Hughes   108  81 

J.  Leedham,  jr   79  68 

Jull   25  21 

J.  Kay   49  30 

A.  Hewitt   60  33 

C.  C.  Davis   26  10 

Geo.  Anstec   51  43 

W.  Kay   25  19 

W.  Bowman   25  21 

G.  Draw   25  21 

I.  Devins   25  18 

P.  Jermyn   75  62 

Mimico  Beach  Gunners. 

The  Mimico  Beach  Gun  Club  held  its  regular  weekly 
shoot  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Feb.  1 7th 

The  following  were  the  scores        Shot  at.  Broke. 

Ruck   50  40 

Leedham,  Sr   50  24 

Leedham,  Jr   50  44 

Brittain   60  21 

Jull   50  39 

Irwin   50  33 

Draw   25  22 

Serson   85  68 

Catton   45  27 

Hutchison   30  20 

Chapman   30  9 

J.Kay   20  14 

Harrison   50  34 

Jermyn   25  19 

Smith  25  15 


Mimico  Club  Shoot.  ' 

The  Mimico  Gun  Club  held  its  weekly  shoot  Sat- 
urday, February  17th,  with  the  following  scores: — 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

Rennie                                                50  40 

J..  Kay                                             35  30 

Leedham,  jr  *                   75  60 

Briton  _                                  75  51 

W.  Kay                                                25  14 

Anstie                                                 75  69 

Dr.  Serson                                           65  58 

Ruck                                                  50  30 

A.  R.  Serson                                         15  10 

Harrison                                                75  51 

Bedwell                                                 90  71 

Hutchinson                                            35  28 

Devins                                                25  14 

Balmy  Beach  Club. 

The  regular  weekly  shoot  of  the  Balmy? Beach  Gun 
Club  was  held,  as  usual,  on  their  grounds,  Eastern 
Avenue,  on  Feb.  3rd.  A  very  good  turnout  of  mem- 
bers and  friends  were  on  hand  and  some  good  scores 
were  made.  R.  C.  Harris  was  high  in  the  spoon  shoot. 
On  account  of  the  high  wind  and  the  cold  the  final 
shoot  in  the  Harris  Cup  was  left  over  till  the  follow- 
ing week.    The  results: —  Shot  at.  Broke. 

R.  C.  Harris   55  43 

T.  D.  McGaw   65  54 

F.  Wibby   65  42 

T.  F.  Hodgson   7.   75  53 

C.  N.  Candee   75  46 

W.  S.  Lansing   45  29 

F.  Foster   35  22 

G.  N.  Bernard   75  48 

W.  F.  Hodgson   45  28 

R.  O.  Ford    75  56 

G.  H.  Hunter   65  44 

J.  W.  Hutt   45  31 

C.  G.  Knott   35  23 

The  regular  weekly  shoot  of  the  Balmy  Beach  Gun 
Club  was  held  on  their  grounds,  Eastern  Avenue,  on 
Saturday,  Feb.  17th.  A  good  turn-out  of  members 
and  friends  was  on  hand  and  some  good  scores  were 
made.  In  the  Spoon  event  R.  O.  Ford  was  high  an  J 
in  the  special  event  at  18  yards  Candee,  jr.,  and  Boothe. 
were  high. 

Shot  at.  Broke 

R.  D.  McGaw   70  58 

C.  N.  Candee   70  59 

T.  F.  Hodgson   110  91 

C.  N.  Candee,  jr     70  56 

W.  F.  Hodgson   110  94 

A.  A.  Laird   70  54 

R.  O.  Ford   1 15  98 

R.  C.  Harris   110  45 

W.  S.  Lansing   70  47 

J.  H.  Trimble   60  45 

A.  E.  Craig   60  48 

A.  V.  Trimble   60  42 

G.  H.  Hunter   110  82 

T.  Wibby   30  14 

F.  I.  Fox   120  96 

W.  Laidlaw   20  14 

W.  H.  Banks   45  29 

R.  Ryder   45  28 

D.  Burrows   45  26 

E.  C.  Crompton   70  62 

P.  J.  Boothe   60  54 

H.  Wase   70  58 

L.  Stark   20  8 

J.  E.  Murphy   62  42 

F.  Lewis   50  36 

D.  Francis   50  42 


PORT  STANLEY  GUN  CLUB 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Port  Stanley 
Gun  Club  was  held  at  their  Club  House,  when  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1917: — 

President — Arthur  Glover. 

Vice-President — Chas.  Hough. 

Manager — Harry  Moore. 

Field  Captain — Eliza  Cary. 

Instructor — Wm.  Hindley. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — C.  A.  Cromwell. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  Club  put  on  a  shoot 
for  prizes. 

The  following  are  the  scores: 

First  Event  at  25  Targets. 

A.  Glover  T  21 

W.  Hindley   19 

E.  Cary   20 

F.  Young   17 

H.  Dunn   21 

W.  Johnson   f  20 

C  A.  Cromwell    16 
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C.  Hough   14 

J.  Sharp    14 

W.  Stanton   16 

H.  Moore   20 

N.  Campbell    14 

L.  Linl...   15 

S.  Smith   17 

Second  Event  at  25  Targets. 

A.  Glover   20 

W.  Hindley   20 

H.  Dunn   16 

W.  Johnson    16 

W.  Stanton   14 

E.  Carey   22 

Moore    19 

F.  Young   S23 

C.  Hough   14 

N.  Campbell    19 

J.  Sharp    11 

Third  Event  at  25  Targets. 

A.  Glover   24 

W.  Hindley    18 

H.  Dunn   21 

F.  Young   20 

JOSLIN  WAS  STANLEY'S  BEST. 

The  Stanley  Gun  Club  on  Saturday,  Jan.  20th  held 
their  usual  weekly  shoot  on  their  club  grounds.  Mr. 
Joslin  was  high  man  for  the  day,  breaking  84  out  of 
95,  including  a  straight  of  25.  The  following  were  the 
scores : — 

Vivian,  75-69;  Hughes,  100-67  Joslin,  95-F4  Scheibe, 
50-40:  Britnell,  10-6  Hogarth,  75-62;  M  Mai  tin,  75-67; 
Hooey,  65-52;  Smith,  25-14;  Lewis,  10-6. 

The  all-round  club  championship  for  the  Stanley 
Gun  Club  was  held  on  Saturday  afternoon,  February 
17th.  The  match  was  for  50  targets,  30  singles  in 
three  events  of  ten  each  and  10  pairs  of  doubles,  auto- 
matic distance  handicap.  A.  Tomlin  was  the  winner, 
breaking  39,  being  closely  followed  by  Hogarth  and 
Hulme,  each  breaking  37. 

The  following  were  the  s  cores  in  the  regular  event: — 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

Blackstock  .'   80  61 

Hooey   55  42 

Stevens   110  79 

Hughes   60  3  8 

Hulme   95  74 

Morris  h   80  65 

Kennedy   40  16 

Maish   85  71 

Salisbury   90  61 

Tomlin    55  47 

Dickson   80  42 

Cloason  *   55  33  - 

Lundy    55  44 

Turley   40  22 

Lummis   40  19 

Hogarth   70  43 

Sockett   45  30 

Burgess   20  8 

Jordan  Gun  Club. 

The  Jordan  Gun  Club  held  their  annual  meeting 
and  election  of  officers  for  the  year  1917  on  Saturday 
Jan.  20th.  Those  elected  to  fill  the  several  offices 
were : 

President — M.  Honsberger. 
Vice-President — Jesse  Spence. 
Secretary-Treasurer — H.  W.  Hunsberry. 
Captain — Walt  Moyer. 

After  the  meeting  those  present  held  an  informal 
shoot  and  judging  by  the  way  the  "boys"  were  smash- 
ing the  clays,  they  have  not  forgotten  how  to  point 
the  guns  since  last  season.  As  one  veteran  of  the 
sport  remarked:  "If  those  clay  birds  were  Germans, 
they  would  not  last  as  long  as  a  snowball  in  h— :  ." 

Those  shooting  and  their  scores  were  as  follows: 

Shot  at.  Broke 

E.  Culp   80  56 

M.  Honsberger    60  50 

H.  W.  Hunsberry   50  48 

Walt  Moyer   50  43 

P.  Wismer    50  40 

J.  Spence    50  38 

W.  Troup   50  37 

E.  Boose   30  25 

A.  Cline   30  23 

N.  P.  Moyer   10  8 

E.  Honsberger   10  6 

S.  Chappie   10  5 

W.  Southward   10  4 

The  Jordan  Gun  Club  held  the  second  shoot  of  the 
winter  series  on  Saturday,  January  27. 


A  strong  wind  accompanied  by  a  snow  storm  blew 
across  the  traps,  causing  the  flight  of  the  birds  to  be 
erratic,  which  accounts  for  the  low  scores. 

A  large  crowd  was  in  attendance  and  enjoyed  the 
afternoon's  sport,  notwithstanding  the  bad  weather 
conditions  which  prevailed. 

Those  shooting  and  their  scores  were  as  follows: 

Names.  Shot  at.  Broke. 

W.  Moyer   50  45 

M.  Honsberger    50  40 

H.  W.  Hunsberry   50  40 

P.  Wismer    50  38 

D.  Price    50  38 

F.  Church   50  30 

L.  Crown    50  30 

Wm.  Bartlett   50  30 

W.  Nicholson   50  26 

D.  Southward    50  25 

E.  Fisher   40  32 

Walt.  Bartlett   40  25 

A.  Schnick   30  20 

S.  Wismer   20  10 

J.  Spence    10  6 

S.  Chappie   10  5 

The  Jordan  Gun  Club  held  the  fourth  shoot  of  the 
Winter  series  on  Saturday,  February  10th.  Fifteen 
shooters  braved  the  zero  weather  and  regardless  of 
the  high  wind,  which  made  the  flying  clays  do  all 
kinds  of  fancy  stunts,  turned  in  some  good  scores. 

The  shooters  in  the  novice  class  are  coming  along 
nicely  and  will  soon  make  some  of  the  'old  boys" 
step  lively. 

Those  shooting  and  their  scores  were  as  follows: — 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

H.  W.  Hunsberrv   50  45 

P.  Wismer   50  44 

D.  Price   50  41 

M.  Honsberger   50  40 

A.  Wismer   50  40 

W.  Moyer   50  40 

J.  Spence   50  35 

W.  Bartlett   50  30 

Wall.  Bartlett   50  29 

W.  Nicholson   50  27 

N.  Culp   40  25 

F.  Church   40  25 

A.  Smith   40  17 

E.  Culp   30  24 

S.  Southward   30  14 

KLEIN  AND  BINKLEY  HANDICAP  HELD 
ON  SATURDAY. 

The  first  event  of  the  Klein  &  Binkley  handicap  was 
the  feature  at  the  Hamilton  Gun  club  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  Jan.  20th,  and  there,  was  a  large  entry 

A.  Bates,  from  20  yards,  and  D.  Konkle,  from  18  yards, 
made  a  good  start  by  putting  on  perfect  scores  of  25 
each.   M.  Goodale,  W.  Marshall  and  Nelson  Long  hrd 

3  each.  Bates  and  Konkle  also  tied  for  the  spoon,  but 
for  the  high  afternoon  score  in  this  event  and  on  the 
s  oot-off  the  former  won  out  with  23  against  20. 

C.  Graham,  with  a  score  of  22,  retained  the  challenge 
medal  as  the  challenger,  H.  Lennox,  was  unsuccessful 
with  21.  N.  Long,  C.  Syer  and  E.  Harris  have  put 
challenges  in,  so  that  the  holder  of  this  emblem  has  a 
busy  time  ahead. 

A  Bates  had  the  high  total  of  the  afternoon  with  69 
out  of  65,  and  certainly  in  splendid  form.  N.  Lone 
got  77  out  of  85,  H.  Lennox  90  out  of  100,  and  W. 
Marshall  126  out   f  140. 

The  members  of  the  club  and  their  wives  were  invited 
to  attend  t  e  lecture  given  by  J.  Miner  at  the 
Royal  Connaught  hotel  on  the  follewing  two  days, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Canadian  National  Clay 
Products  association.  The  lecture  to  be  illustr  ted 
by  moving  pictures  of  the  birds  and  animals. 

The  club  is  now  a  member  of  the  American  Amateur 
Trapshooters'  association,  and  Messrs.  Hunter  and 
Graham  have  started  to  shoot  for  the  A.A.T.A.  75 
per  cent,  proficiency  medal.  The  medals  are  divided 
into  five  classes,  from  75  to  95  per  cent.,  and  a  con- 
testant has  to  win  the  lowest  medal  before  he  can 
compete  for  the  next  higher  one  and  so  on.-  Contest- 
ants have  to  shoot  at  500  birds  or  more  until  they  have 
broken  the  average  required,  so  it  means  each  medal 
contest  will  extend  over  quite  a  period,  which  will  make 
this  new  departure  all  the  more  interesting. 

The  scores  were: 

Shot  Total 
K.&B.  at.  Broke. 

J.  Hunter   19  65  55 

C.Syer   17  85  73 

B.  Smyth   19  65  51 

W.Wark   20  50  47 

M.  Goodale   23  75  6q 
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23 

140 

126 

22 

50 

40 

21 

120 

97 

25 

75 

69 

23 

85 

77 

21 

50 

43 

22 

100 

90 

50 

37 

21 

125 

105 

50 

35 

22 

75 

64 

21 

50 

40 

20  _ 

_  50 

39 

20  r 

35 

28 

25 

16 

25 

15 

25 

50 

45 

H.  Spratt  

W.  Barnes  

T.  Metcalf  

W.  Bradshaw. 


A.  Smyth. 
J.  Dynes ... 


Hamilton  Gun  Club. 

The  scores  were  very  good  at  the  Hamilton  Gun 
Club  on  Saturday,  Feb.  17th,  considering  the  high 
wind  which  prevailed  and  made  the  clay  birds  quite 
difficult  to  follow.  The  second  event  of  the  Klein 
&  Binklcy  handicap  was  postponed  two  weeks  before 
on  account  of  the  severe  weather  conditions  and  this 
event,  together  with  the  third  one,  was  shot  off.  A. 
Bates,  by  putting  on  44  out  of  50,  jumped  into  the  lead 
with  69  in  the  handicap.  M.  E.  Fletcher  turned  in 
46,  which  gave  him  second  place  with  67,  and  at  the 
same  time  won  the  club  spoon  for  the  high  afternoon 
score. 

E.  H.  Sturt,  scored  43  and  Myles  Goodale  42,  which 
tied  them  in  third  place  with  65. 

M.  E.  Fletcher  had  the  high  total  of  the  afternoon 
with  68  out  of  75.  E.  H.  Sturt  was  next  with  87  out 
of  100,  while  A.  Bates  got  65  out  of  75. 

Total. 

K.  &  B.     S.A.  Broke. 

W.  Dillon   61  75  57 

J.  Dillon   53         100  74 

N.  Long   61         125  102 

W.  Marshall   60         125  101 

J.  Stewart   59         100  30 

E.  H.  Sturt   65         100  87 

R.  D.  Metcalfe   75  52 

W.  Bradshaw   75  48 

M.  Carr   58         100  80 

T.  W.  Barnes   62  75  60 

E.  Harris   63  75  58 

M.  E.  Fletcher   67  75  68 

M.  Goodale   65         125  83 

A.  Bates   69  75  65 

D.  Konkle   63  75  54 

C.  Thomson   53  75  53 

C.  Syer   56  70  55 

Bert  Smyth    52  75  55 

M.  Rasberry   57  75  61 

A.  Schnick   25  16 

A.  Diltz   25  15 

H.  Smyth   50  35 

A.  Smyth   25  16 

A.  Parmenter   75  47 

H.  Lennox   56  75  53 

J.  Dynes   25  15 

There  will  be  ten  events  of  twenty  birds  each  day, 
together  with  an  optional  sweep  of  twenty-five  birds, 
at  the  Hamilton  Gun  Club  Two-day  Tournament, 
April  6th  and  7th.  There  will  be  $100.00  guaranteed 
with  surplus  added  which  will  be  divided  high  guns 
each  day  according  to  schedule: 

31  to  40  entries — 12  divisions. 

41  to  50  entries — 15  divisions. 

51  to  60  entries — 18  divisions. 

51  to  70  entries — 21  divisions. 

The  entry  for  each  day  will  be  $5.00  (includes  clay 
birds) . 

Coon  Road  Gun  Club 

The  Coon  Road  Gun  Club,  Southwold,  Ont.,  held 
a  splendid  shoot  at  the  opening  event  for  this  new 


club,  and  everything  went  off  so  well  that  the  future 

of  the  club  is  assured. 

There  were  about  50  people  at  the  grounds  and  20 
of  them  participated  in  the  events.  In  all  some  20  or 
more  valuable  prizes  were  put  up,  and  these  were 

keenly  contested  for. 

A  large  crowd  from  St.  Thomas,  Fingal,  Port  Stan- 
ey  and  surrounding  country  participated  and  the. 
scores  were  good  considering  the  unfavorable  weather 

The  most  interesting  event  was  the  shooting  off  a 
tie  between  E.  Glasgow  and  Charles  Hough,  the 
former  coming  off  victorious.  Good  prizes  were  given 
consisting  of  apples,  chickens,  beans,  dry  goods,  cigars, 
pipes,  etc. 

The  main  event  was  a  25-bird  event,  but  several 
other  events  created  almost  as  much  interest,  and 
certainly  as  keen  competition.  The  scores  in  the 
25-bird  event  were: 

K    H  T 

F.  Ferguson   14    3*  17 

E.  Glasgow   11    5  16 

Gilmore  ~   11    8  19 

Carey   18    2  20 

J.  Munroe   18    4  22 

Palmer   10    7  17 

Clatterbrick   20    2  22 

Overholt   12    6  18 

Newman   11    6  17 

E.  Wilson   14    4  18 

C.  Munroe   17    1  18 

Knott   13    5  18 

Campbell   13    4  17 

C.  Hough   11    5  16 

J.  Walker   12    5  17 

Cromwell   13    5  18 

McCance   22    -  22 

F.  Young   15    2  17 

G.  Glover   23-23 

A.  Jackson   18    4  22 

F.  Thompson   20    1  21 

Second  Event  at  25  Targets. 

F.  Young    20 

N.  Caughell   11 

E.  Carey   22 

A.  Glover   23 

McCance   19 

Elgin  Co.  Championship  Shoot 

Some  good  scores  were  made  at  the  third  annuel 
Elgin  Co.  Championship  shoot  at  100  targets,  Eliza 
L.  Carey  last  year  winner,  won  the  honor  again  this 
year  by  breaking  99  out  of  100.  He  also  made  the 
long  run  of  81.    The  score: 

Shoot  at  100  targets,  L.  Carey,  99;  R.  Day,  83; 
McCallum,  82:  Mannix,  86;  McCance,  78;  Hmdley 
80;  F.  Young  75;  Glover  90. 

Shoot  at  50  targets,  Cromwell  33,  Dunn  35,  Hough 
33,  Guest  46,  Moore  43,  Campbell  23. 

Shoot  at  25  targets,  Newman  13,  Binns  19,  Clater- 
buck  15.  Link  17,  Brown  18,  Smith  19.  Glover  24. 

In  December  58  medals  were  awarded  the  prom- 
inent trapshooters  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  the  medal  contests  conducted  by  the  Am- 
erican Amateur  Trapshooters'  Association.  Seven 
shooters  qualified  for  the  second  highest  award,  the 
gold  medal  Conferred  for  an  average  of  90  per  cent, 
or  better  in  the  target  race.  The  high  gun  in  this 
class  was  W.  H.  Gooderham  of  Toronto  who  made 
the  score  of  953  x  1000. 

Among  the  Canadian  shooters  to  qualLy  by  break- 
ing 80  per  cent.  \n  the  500  target  competition  was 
T.  D.  McGaw,  Toronto,  his  score  being  437,  and  H. 
E.  Scholefield,  Clarkson  431. 

The  Hamilton  Gun  Club,  D.  A  Wilson,  Secretary, 
was  among  the  clubs  recently  admitted  to  the  A.A.T.A. 
and  given  the  privilege  of  holding  shoots  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Organization. 


TRADE  NOTES 

Messrs.  Parker  Bros.,  the  well-known  gun  makers 
of  Meriden,  Conn.,  are  now  prepared  to  take  orders 
for  their  new  Single  Barrel  Trap  Gun.  The  barrels 
of  these  guns,  which  weigh  between  7 }4  and  8}^ 
pounds,  are  made  of  high  tensile  strength  steel  of  the 
finest  quality.  The  stock  and  fore  end  are  of  finely 
figured  walnut,  the  stock  will  be  made  to  customer's 
specifications  and  fore  end  will  be  made  to  suit  cus- 
tomers' requirements  within  reasonable  limits,  and 
without  extra  cost.  Messrs.  Parker  Bros,  have  issued 
a  circular  giving  particulars  and  price  of  this  gun.., 
also  an  illustration  of  it  which  they  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  prospective  gun  buyers. 


It  is  our  intention  to  make  this  Kennel  Department  bigger  and  better  than  ever;  more 
interesting  and  instructive  to  the  owners  of  dogs  and  more  interesting  to  breeders  as  an  ad- 
vertising medium.  As  Rod  and  Gun  has  a  good  circulation  from  coast  to  coast  as  well  as  in 
manv  of  the  States,  and  reaches  that  class  oi  red-blooded  sportsmen  who  admire  a  good  dog, 
breeders  will  find  these  pages  particularly  effective  in  disposing  of  their  stock.  List  your 
kennels  in  these  columns  and  take  advantage  of  this  active  market. 


BEAR  HUNTING  WITH  DOGS 


C.  Cobb 


WE  left  Kalispell  for  our  spring  bear  hunt 
on  April  15th,  going  by  auto  to  the  foot 
of  Swan  Lake  and  up  the  lake  on  a 
gasoline  launch,  arriving  at  the  head  of  the 
lake  at  about  1  p.m.  From  here  we  hit  the 
trail  with  packs  on  our  backs  and  the  dogs 
carrying  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  pounds 
each,  headed  to  where  we  had  cached  our 
stuff  which  we  had  taken  in  with  the  dogs  on 
the  sled  in  February.  There  had  been  a 
great  change  in  things  since  we  were  in  and 
cached  our  grubsteak  as  the  trails  were  now 
in  very  good  shape  excepting  that  the  creeks 
were  overflowing  and  hard  to  cross.  It  took 
us  two  days  to  reach  our  head  camp  and  the 
next  day  was  spent  in  building  tables,  chairs 
and  bough  beds  and  fixing  camp  in  general 
for  a  month's  stay.  On  the  19th  we  started 
out  to  look  for  bear  signs,  going  up  Goat 
Creek  and  crossing  the  ridge  into  Squeezer 
Creek,  and  up  this  creek  to  the  divide  be- 
tween Swan  River  and  the  south  fork  of  the 
Flathead.  The  latter  part  of  the  climb  we 
encountered  much  snow  which  was  too  soft 
to  be  good  going  as  we  had  no  snow  shoes. 
It  took  until  nearly  9  p.m.  to  reach  the  sum- 
mit, at  least  fifteen  miles  from  where  we  had 
left  in  the  morning.  We  had  not  left  camp 
with  the  intention  of  staying  out  so  had  no 
provisions,  but  just  before  reaching  the  sum- 
mit we  flushed  a  blue  grouse  and  knowing 
we  were  going  to  stay  out  all  night  shot  the 
head  off  and  roasted  her  over  a  rousing  camp- 


fire.  She  tasted  good,  even  if  we  did  have 
no  salt.  For  a  drink  we  melted  snow  in  a 
cup.  We  kept  a  small  quantity  of* the  breast 
of  the  bird  for  lunch  the  next  morning  and 
had  it  with  hot  water  for  breakfast — not  a 
very  heavy  meal  when  there  is  fifteen  miles 
to  be  covered  and  nothing  more  in  sight  to 
eat  and  at  least  a  6,000  foot  descent  to  make, 
but  we  knew  it  had  to  do,  so  hit  the  trail — 
or  hit  the  snow  and  ledges,  as  there  was  no 
trail.  Just  as  we  were  about  out  of  the  snow 
we  came  onto  the  tracks  of  a  very  large  grizzly, 
made  probably  two  days  earlier.  As  the 
tracks  were  so  old  we  never  tried  the  dogs, 
but  kept  dropping  down  the  hill  towards 
camp.  Below  snow  line  in  a  clump  of  thick 
brush  where  there  was  a  sheltered  nook  there 
was  a  small  patch  of  snow  and  on  this  snow 
the  tracks  of  a  lion  and  her  two  cubs  were 
visible.  As  the  tracks  were  made  the  day 
before  I  put  my  finger  to  the  track  and  called 
my  lead  hound,  Ranger,  to  notice.  He  had 
no  sooner  dropped  his  nose  in  the  track  when 
he  let  out  one  of  those  yells  that  only  a  fox 
hound  can  utter,  and  the  two  hounds  and 
four  Airedales  were  all  off  in  hot  pursuit. 
They  went  nearly  straight  down  the  hill  and 
the  way  their  notes  came  up  that  mountain 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  lover  of  the 
chase.  We  followed  as  best  we  could  and 
had  not  gone  far  when  Doc,  the  fastest  hound, 
barked  up.  Brother  fox  hunter,  you  know 
what  it  is  to  hear  the  dogs  going  across  a  ridge 
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on  a  clear  frosty  night?  That  isn't  to  be 
compared  to  hearing  a  good  tree  dog  calling 
to  his  master  that  he  has  the  game  treed  or 
at  bay.  We  were  not  in  any  hurry  to  get 
there  for  fear  of  the  game  getting  away  or  the 
dogs  coming  back,  as  they  were  not  the  come- 
back kind,  but  it's  second  nature  to  get  anx- 


ridge  went  the  whole  pack  at  the  heels  of 
bruin.  He  did  not  stand  the  nipping  of  the 
Airedales  long  and  soon  treed.  We  were 
not  far  behind  and  soon  rolled  him  from  his 
perch  with  a  35  softnose.  Although  not  a 
large  bear,  he  had  a  fine  coat.  Dropping 
down  into  Bunker  Creek  we  crossed  the  tracks 


ious  and  hurry  when  game  is  in  sight.  Im- 
agine our  surprise  on  reaching  that  yelling 
pack  to  find  up  a  scrubby  tree  three  lions, 
one  old  female  and  two  kittens  about  as 
large  as  a  big  angora  cat.  The  old  one  was 
a  full  grown  lioness  and  would  weigh  140 
pounds,  not  a  real  large  one,  but  a  trophy. 
We  were  going  to  take  the  kits  alive,  but  as 
we  had  no  rope  or  sacks  we  did  not  feel  like 
going  to  camp  as  we  were  nearly  all  in,  so  we 
killed  the  three.  After  relieving  them  of 
their  coats  we  went  our  way  rejoicing  over  our 
second  day's  hunt.  We  arrived  in  camp  at 
5  p.m.  Tired?  Oh,  no,  just  hungry.  We 
stayed  in  camp  for  three  days  and  cared  for 
the  skins,  resting  the  dogs  and  ourselves. 
On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  we  started  up 
Soup  Creek  and  into  the  head  of  Bunker 
Creek,  planning  to  camp  under  the  trees  this 
time.  We  had  provisions  along  and  had  only 
gotten  up  the  creek  about  three  miles  when 
we  crossed  a  large  bear  track,  too  old  to  turn 
loose  on,  so  we  kept  on  climbing  the  pass. 
Just  as  we  reached  the  summit,  right  fresh 
in  the  snow  were  the  tracks  of  a  black  bear. 
The  dogs  had  already  caught  the  scent  and 
wanted  to  go  and  were  all  pulling  on  their 
couplings  and  hard  to  turn  loose.  Soon  the 
whole  pack  was  off,  the  two  hounds  talking 
at  every  jump  and  the  Airedales  letting  their 
yelps  go  as  is  the  nature  of  the  breed  when 
the  track  is  hot.  They  went  but  a  short  way 
when  we  heard  the  fight  start  and  down  the 


of  two  very  large  grizzlies  which  were  too  old 
to  bother  with,  so  we  made  camp  under  a 
very  large  spruce,  where  the  snow  was  at 
least  six  feet  deep,  depending  on  a  fire  to 
sleep  by,  as  to  carry  blankets  over  the  moun- 
tains is  too  much  of  a  handicap  when  in  a 
hurry.  If  a  person  knows  how,  and  has  an 
ax,  which  we  always  carried,  it  is  very  easy 
to  fix  a  leanto  that  will  hold  the  heat  and 
this  way  sleep-quite  a  little  in  short  naps. 
While  taking  one  of  these  short  naps  I  got 
my  wooden  foot  too  close  to  the  fire  and  as 
there  is  no  feeling  in  it  I  burned  a  $21  hunt- 
ing boot  to  pieces  in  one  place.  Next  morn- 
ing we  started  back  over  the  divide  and  be- 
fore we  had  gone  a  mile  found  the  tracks  of  a 
large  grizzly.  Where-  he  went  down  a  steep 
incline  on  the  snow  he  had  sat  down  and 
slid  like  a  boy  does.  I  passed  the  remark  to 
my  partner  that  I  wondered  if  that  was  as 
hard  on  the  seat  of  his  pants  as  it  used  to  be 
on  ours.  We  turned  the  dogs  loose  and  they 
were  soon  out  of  hearing.  We  followed  but 
soon  went  below  snow  and  were  at  a  loss  to 
follow  farther  as  if  we  did  we  would  be  doom- 
ed to  stay  out  another  night  and  we  had  no 
more  provisions  along  so  wanted  to  get  in 
that  night.  The  dogs  all  came  back  about 
7  p.m.  so  tired  they  could  hardly  eat  their 
mush.  The  next  day  was  rest  day,  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  25th  the  greatest  day  of 
the  hunt  we  made  for  a  rocky  gulch  where 
we  got  three  bears  in  less  than  five  hours. 
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On  the  morning  of  April  25,  we  started 
out  for  a  gulch  that  sure  looked  like  bear,  be- 
ing burnt  over  some  years  before  and  leaving 
open  sidehills  where  the  grass  was  at  least  six 
inches  tall  and  very  tender,  which  bears  feed 
on  this  time  of  the  year.  For  the  first  two 
miles  the  going  was  very  poor  as  .ve  had  to 
travel  through  laurel,  yew  brush  and  down 
timber,  and  there  was  snow  water  coming 
down  the  gulch  and  spreading  out  at  the  bot- 
tom, which  made  the  going  wet  as  well  as  very 
tangled,  causing  the  dogs  to  tangle  badly,  as 
I  had  the  dogs  coupled  in  twos  until  I  turned 
them  loose.  In  going  over  windfalls  where 
they  were  small,  one  dog  would  invariably 
try  to  go  under,  and  the  other  go  over,  and 
to  get  through  this  kind  of  a  place  with  a  pack 
of  dogs  and  not  lose  your  temper,  which 
would  never  do  with  hunting  dogs,  if  any 
timid  ones  in  the  pack,  is  enough  to  make  Job 
swear.  I.  am  not  saying  whether  I  did  the 
latter  or  not.    I  leave  that  to  be  guessed  at. 

We  had  gotten  up  the  first  steep  incline 
and  were  on  a  table  resting  and  looking  the 
country  over,  not  for  game  but  just  looking, 
when  my  partner  saw  across  the  gulch  about 
a  mile  away,  an  object  moving  on  a  bare  grassy 
spot  below  a  snow  slide.  I  -soon  had  the 
glasses  on  the  spot  and  there  right  before  my 
eyes  seemingly  so  close  I  believe  I  talked  in  a 
whisper  for  fear  I  would  scare  the  game,  as  I 
was  using  a  fine  power  Goerz  giass,  which  I 
believe  is  the  best  glass  made,  brought  the 
bear  up  to  seemingly  one  hundred  yards.  I 
gave  my  partner  the  glasses  to  satisfy  him 
of  the  sport  we  were  sure  going  to  have,  and 
as  he  watched  the  bear  another  one  showed 
up,  which  fairly  took  his  breath  away.  We 
were  not  long  in  making  up  our  minds  as  to 
the  shortest  way  to  get  there  and  to  get  as 
close  as  possible  in  order  to  make  as  short  a 
chase  as  possible,  but  not  as  if  we  were  de- 
pending on  stalking  the  game  for  a  shot  be- 
fore it  saw  us.  Wre  circled  the  side  hill  plan- 
ning on  coming  down  on  the  game,  and  after 
about  a  half  hour's  climbing  over  windfalls 
we  came  out  in  sight  of  the  place  as  cautious 
as  an  Indian  making  a  sneak  on  a  settlement 
in  the  '70s,  but  in  coming  in  view  of  the  spot 
where  we  had  seen  the  bear,  there  was  no 
bear  to  be  seen;  but  before  we  were  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  spot,  Dock,  the  little  hound, 
threw  up  his  head  and  sniffed  the  air  and 
then  let  out  a  bawl  that  tells  any  houndman 
there  is  game  not  far  off.  We  were  soon  at 
the  spot  and  the  dogs  all  had  their  noses  on 
the  ground.  Here  were  the  tracks  where 
they  had  been  digging  for  tender  roots,  and 
were  not  made  five  minutes  before.    We  soon 


slipped  the  collars  and  the  pack  was  in  full 
cry  going  up  hill  instead  of  down  as  was  the 
case  that  last  chase,  this  time  making  for 
the  ledges  above  which  meant  lost  as  far 
as  the  dogs  are  concerned,  when  a  bear  gets 
into  very  rough  cliffs.  But  he  hadn't  started 
soon  enough  and  the  dogs  were  on  them  in 
less  than  three  minutes,  and  they  did  not 
run  more  than  half  a  mile  until  one  treed. 
/When  the  dogs  overtook  them  they  separated, 
one  swung  over  a  ridge  and  the  whole  pack 
kept  after  the  one  that  had  treed,  letting 
the  other  have  the  whole  thing  to  himself, 
and  from  the  chase  he  cost  us  he  made  good 
use  of  his  start.  WTe  were  not  long  getting 
to  the  dogs  at  tree  and  seeing  there  was  but 
one  bear  we  natural^  were  in  some  hurry 
to  get  the  dogs  after  the  other  bear,  so  we 
wasted  no  time  knocking  him  from  his  perch 
and  only  let  the  dogs  have  a  very  short  tug 
at  him  until  we  were  jerking  his  pelt  off — 
a  very  fine  brown  of  about  200  weight.  We 
were  in  such  a  hurry  for  fear  bear  number  two 
would  get  so  far  we  would  not  find  the  dogs, 
that  I  never  was  guilty  of  such  a  job  of  skin- 
ning which  only  took  us  about  twenty  min- 
utes, and  you  that  have  done  this  job  know 
that  skinning  a  bear  isn't  like  skinning  a  beef, 
but  more  like  that  of  a  pig.  We  just  swung 
back  on  the  back  track  and  I  told  the  dogs 
to  go  on  which  they  did,  and  soon  old  Ranger 
opened  up  right  and  all  the  rest  chimed  in. 
Ranger's  voice  is  a  deep  bass  and  Dock's  a 
sharp,  clear  ring,  and  the  Airedales  letting 
their  yelps  sure  made  music  which  was  a  joy 
to  our  ears.  They  soon  left  our  hearing, 
which  was  some  disappointment,  but  we 
kept  bearing  in  the  direction  last  heard  and 
kept  climbing  higher  and  it  was  for  three 
long  hours  we  heard  nothing  of  the  dogs  and 
were  wondering  where  they  could  have  gone, 
and  talking  about  what  an  awful1  thing  it 
was  to  disappoint  the  dogs,  when  my  partner 
said,  after  being  quiet  for  some  time,  "do 
you  hear  dogs?,"  I  said  "I  believe  I  do",  and 
he  said,  "I  know  I  do". 

We  worked  higher  and  when  we  reached  a 
hogsback  and  stopped  to  listen  and  get  our 
breath,  we  could  hear  the  big  hound  which 
told  us  the  bear  was  still  on  the  ground. 
The  ridge  they  had  gone  upcircled  and  made 
a  ridge  between  us  and  the  dogs,  so  we  could 
not  hear  them  more  distinctly,  but  now  we 
could  hear  them  going  farther  up  the  divide 
before  the  bear  decided  to  climb.  He  must 
have  been  getting  somewhat  winded  as  my 
partner  said,  listen,  isn't  Dick  barking  treed? 
I  listened  and  sure  enough  he  was  letting 
out  his  signal  treed,  and  in  a  short  time  we 
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could  hear  them  all  barking  up.  We  were 
pretty  well  winded  when  we  reached  the 
tree  and  it  was  interesting  to  note  the  way 
the  dogs  showed  their  joy  over'our  approach. 
They  would  run  out  to  meet  us  when  we 
got  within  a  few  yards  of  the  tree,  and  jump 
up  and  bark  and  then  run  at  the  tree.  The 
Airedales  were  trying  to  gnaw  the  tree  down 
and  one  bitch  insisted  she  could  climb  the 
tree,  while  the  hounds  were  content  to  sit 
down  and  bark  and  await  our  coming. 

Within  an  hour  we  were  ready  to  start 
homeward,  satisfied  that  we  had  done  enough 
for  one  day,  it  now  being  2  p.m.,  but  we  had 
just  gotten  to  the  bottom,  going  a  different 
route  home  than  we  had  come,  when  one 
of  the  Airedales  all  of  a  sudden  got  mighty 
excited  and  then  all  the  dogs  showed  excite- 
ment, and  we  didn't  know  what  was  in  the 
wind.    We  thought  it  might  be  a  coyote  as 
the'ground  was  bare  and  covered  with  needles 
and^brush,  but  the  dogs  sure  had  blood  in 
their  eye,  so  I  said  let's  turn  them  loose,  if 
it's  a  coyote,  as  I  couldn't  think  it  was,  as 
they  had  never  paid  so  much  respect  to  a 
coyote  track  before.    I  had  barely  got  the 
hounds  uncollared  when  they  set  their  music 
going  until  the  Airedales  were  crazy  to  go 
and  one  slipped  the  collar  and  two  got  away 
coupled,  and  not  one  hundred  yards  in  the 
brush  the  excitement  started.  I  could  hear  the' 
bear  blow  his  breath  and  bawl.    He  was  on 
the  war  path  and  didn't  care  to  run  as  he 
never  offered  to  run  or  climb,  but  backed  up 
against  an  upturned  root  of  a  large  spruce, 
and  there  made  a  final  stand  and  was  striking 
first  at  one  and  then  at  another  dog  as  they 
would  rush  in  and  try  to  get  a  hold  of  his 
bearship  and  get  away  without  being  hit. 
He  had  so  little  concern  of  our  approach, 
that  he  did  not  seem  to  see  us  at  all.  My 
partner,  who  was  using  a  30-30,  threw  it  up 
and  just  as  soon  as  there  was  a  chance  to 
shoot  and  not  hit  a  dog  he  pressed  the  trigger 
and  the  bear  melted  like  a  beef  shot  in  the 
brain.    Then  the  way  the  dogs  closed  in 
and  pulled  and  tugged  at  that  bear  wasn't 
slow.    They  pulled  until  their  tongues  hung 
out  and  they  were  all  in.    The  bear  proved 
to  be  a  very  large  brown  bear,  poorly  furred, 
but  the  head  will  make  a  beautiful  wall  mount 
and  the  hide  a  good  bedroom  rug  to  get  out 
onto  on  a  January  morning.    This  was  the 
fattest  bear  we  killed  on  the  trip  and  we  took 
from  the  entrails  and  over  the  hips  enough 
fat  to  render  a  10-pound  pail  full  of  grease, 
which  is  far  ahead  of  lard  to  fry  and  use 
for  shortening  in  baking.    We  also  took  the 
feet  to  camp  attached  to  the  hide,  and  say,  * 


if  you  have  never  tried  bear  feet,  try  thei 
some  time.    They  have  pigs  feet  outclass* 
.  in  every  way.    Also  roasted  bear  is  a  great 
fatiish,  which  made  one  of  the  staple  diets  whil< 
on  this  trip.    After  skinning  we  went  on  to 
camp  and  it  was  getting  dark  when  we  got  in 
that  night,  but  pleased  to  think  of  the  success 
we  had  all  in  one  day's  hunt,  as  I  have  hunted 
for  thirty  days  and  never  got  a  bear.    It  kept 
us  busy  all  the  next  day  fleshing  the  skins 
and  making  stretching  frames,  but  we  got 
the  skins  all  stretched  in  fine  shape,  and  for 
two  days  stayed  in  camp  and  rested  the  dogs 
and  were  ready  to  go  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th,  but  we  decided  to  try  fishing  and  went 
to  where  there  was  an  old  beaver  dam,  a 
small  creek  running  through  it,  the  water 
being  as  clear  as  crystal.    I  could  see  clear 
to  the  bottom  and  see  the  beautiful  speckled 
beauties  lying  there  in  good    numbers.^  I 
had  some  flies  and  a  six  foot  leader  with  me 
and  soon  had  a  rig  fixed  up  and  at  the  first 
cast  one  of  the  largest  made  a  pass  at  it  and 
I  hooked  him  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  I 
had  landed  ten  as  fine  trout  as  any  one  could 
wish  to  see,  when  my  partner  said,  4 'Do  you 
want  to  catch  them  all?    It  isn't  fair  when 
you  have  them  in  a  washtub  to  catch  them 
all."    The  pond  was  only  about  thirty  feet 
each  way  and  about  four  feet  deep,  so  I  called 
it  a  mess  and  quit. 

The  next  day  we  hunted  up  Soup  Creek 
and  for  five  days  without  success,  and  it  began 
to  look  as  if  our  luck  had  changed,  but  on  May 
4th  we  struck  another  fresh  track  which  was 
made  by  an  old  male  bear,  who  gave  us  the 
longest  chase  of  the  lot,  but  ended  as  the  rest 
had  done  and  went  to  camp  with  us,  the  hide 
and  the  feet.  This  was  the  last  bear  we  turn- 
ed loose  on,  making  in  all  five  bear  and  three 
lion  we  had  got  with  the  dogs,  having  turned 
the  dogs  loose  on  three  others  we  did  not  get, 
one  of  which  I  believe  treed  as  the  dogs  were 
gone  all  night. 

,  A  most  successful  trip,was  this,  losing  one  dog, 
and  none  of  the  rest  scarred  up  except  minor 
scratches.  For  those  thinking  of  a  reai  bear 
hunt,  there  is  no  place  like  the  wilds  of  Mon- 
tana, where  there  is  plenty  of  room  and  air. 

For  your  dog  pack  be  sure  and  have  two 
or  more  good,  sure  trailers,  and  as  many  Aire- 
dales as  you  can  afford,  to  do  the  fighting. 
No  pack  is  complete  without  both  hounds  and 
Airedales.  I  am  a  lover  of  Airedales  and  a 
breeder  of  same,  owning  and  operating  Flat- 
head Kennels,  but  I  would  just  as  soon  leave 
my  gun  at  home  as  to  go  bear  hunting  with- 
out my  hounds. —  Kennel  Review. 
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-Dean  Boats- 

Style  and  Safety 
Speed  and  Comfort 

If  you  are  buying  a  canoe,  row  boat,  power 
boat,  or  sailing  dinghy,  buy  the  best.  You 
will  have  greater  satisfaction  and  pride  in 
your  craft,  and  be  "money  in  pocket"  at 
the  end.  Write  today  for 
NEW  CATALOGUE  X  gS?Sfodrf.! 

and  boat  accessories,  also  sample  of  r.nrr 
brass  joint  construction  mailed    *  i\LL 

Walter  Dean  Canoe  and  Boat  Co., 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


A  Book  Every  Angler 
Should  Have 


TT  contains  a  lot  of  valuable  in- 
A  formationonbaitcasting.hints 
on  the  kind  of  tackle  (what  and 
what  not  to  use)  etc.    One  editor 
on  outdoor  sports  says"It  belongs 
to  every  angler's  library." 

Your  copy  of  this  book  is  waiting 
for  your  name  and  address.  We  will 
send  it  free.  Even  if  you  have  never 
fished,  send  for  a  copy  anyway  as  it 
is  full  of  valuable  hints  to  beginners. 

Send  a  post  card  for  your  copy  today. 

South  Bend  Bait  Co. 

8261  Colfax  Ave.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


You  want  the  best 
value  you  can  get 
for  your  money. 
We  have  it. 

By  exercising  care  and  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  your  canoe  you  will  add  to  the  pleasures 
of  paddling.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate.  uru  rMr,  f  ICLJ  0  A  »,nr  g^r\  i  •  j 
Let  us  tell  you  about  "ENGLISH  CANOES."  WM.  ENGLISH  CANOE  CO.,  Limited 
—    SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE  — —     PETERBOROUGH,       -  CANADA. 


WILSON  MOTORS 

3  H.P.  One-Cylinder— 6  H.P.  2-Cylindor 

Better  Motors  for  Less  Money 

Guaranteed  for  FIVE  YEARS 
MADE  IN  CANADA-NO  DUTY.   Write  now  for  oatalog  H 

WILSON  MOTOR  CO.,  WAUCERVILLE  ONTARIO 


We 

Have 

In 

Stock 

Ready  For 
Shipment 


A  number  of  hulls  of  the  type  shown  in  above  cut, 
18  to  25  ft.  in  length,  4  to  5  ft.  beam,  also  similar 
hulls  of  greater  length  and  beam;  hulls  for  outboard 
motors  16  to  20  ft.;  knock  down  frames  or  complete 
hulls  knocked  down  and  semi-finished  hulls  furnished 
all  sizes;  cruisers,  work  boats,  semi-speed  and  family 
launches  furnished  knock  down  or  complete  ready  to  run. 


Robertson  Bros. 

Foot  of  Bay  Street     -  Hamilton 
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An  Airedale  That  is  A  Winner. 

It  looks  as  if  W.  P.  Conway  of  Rond  Eau 
Park,  has  all  the  Airedales  beaten  with 
his  Conway  Maid.  He  has  hunted  her 
for  three  years  and  her  average  find  is  fifty- 
one  coons.  This  is  in  addition  to  skunk,  mink 
and  other  vermin.  In  locating  coon,  he  says 
she  is  a  wonder  and  much  ahead  of  any  hound 
he  ever  used.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add 
that  for  the  first  three  months  she  was  a 
failure,  but  with  careful  handling  and  plenty 
of  game  to  work  on,  she  soon  made  good 
and  money  could  not  buy  her. 

Mr.  Conway,  having  the  hunting  privilege 
on  ten  miles  of  park,  has  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities for  testing  her  ability.  She  is  also 
at  home  in  retrieving  duck  from  water,  but 
for  some  reason  will  not  work  in  the  marsh. 
He  also  reports  that  she  ran  down  her  first 
red  fox  at  Christmas.  This  bitch  is  also 
very  keen  on  deer  but  as  deer  hunting  is 
prohibited  in  the  park,  she  is  not  allowed  a 
run.  This  bitch  is  top  weight  fifty  pounds 
and  was  bred  at  the  Caerphilly  Kennels. 

Get  our  April  number  for  a  special  report 
and  pictures  of  the  "Big  Show,"  the  West- 
minster Show  of  New  York,  the  biggest 
annual  dog  show  in  America.  Fifteen  to 
sixteen  hundred  dogs  are  usually  entered 
at  this  show,  including  dogs  from  all  over 
Canada  and  the  United  States  and  special 
importations  from  England. 

WTith  the  object  of  making  Rod  and  Gun 
the  leading  Kennel  News  Magazine  of  Can- 
ada, our  Kennel  editor  is  attending  this  show 
and  also  the  Philadelphia  show  the  following 
week.  Later  we  will  publish  accounts  of 
the  Detroit  and  Chicago  shows,  also  a  report 
of  Toronto's  big  Spring  show  on  Good  Fri- 
day, which  will  be  followed  by  accounts  of 
other  Canadian  shows. 

Money  does  buy  a  champion  in  Terrier 
circles,  occasionally,  it  would  seem.  Look 
at  Wrire  Boy  or  Paignton,  Matford  Vic,  Raby 
Dazzler  and  others.  Then  again  look  at 
Tickle  e'm  Jock  and  Kenmare  Sorceres,  dogs 
that  were  best  of  all  breeds  at  Westminster 
shows,  yet  they  were  picked  up  for  almost 
nothing,  and  Aman  Gem,  one  of  the  best 
Airedales  in  the  country,  was  saved  from 
the  pound  in  London,  England.  It  is  more 
or  less  a  lottery  after  all.  Elbridge  Gerry 
Snow  paid  $1,500  for  the  Pekingese  Chun 
Chang  of  Alderbourne,  but  he  has  had  sev- 
eral reversals. — Ex. 


The  American  Fancier  and  Stock  Keeper, 
Boston,  which  has  heretofore  been  a  com- 
bination of  dog  and  poultry,  has  been  split; 
and  the  dogs  will  no  longer  be  humiliated 
by  being  bunched  with  a  lot  of  chickens, 
neither  will  the  hens  be  annoyed  by  the  prox- 
imity of  the  dogs.  Each  will  l\ave  its  sep- 
arate organ.  Harry  Lacy,  who  perhaps  may 
be  dubbed  as  the  dean  of  kennel  paper  editors 
in  America,  will  continue  to  conduct  the  dog 
paper. 

At  last  peace  is  in  sight,  after  many,  many 
months  of  ill-feeling  and  unpleasantness, 
existing  in  kennel  affairs,  throughout  Winni- 
peg and  the  west,  owing  chiefly  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Dominion  Kennel  Club,  whose 
claim  was  for  better  representation  for  West- 
ern Canada,  and  whose  headquarters  were 
at  Winnipeg,  and  which  had  a  good  follow- 
ing shows  being  held  throughout  the  west 
under  D.  K.  C.  rules,  from  Winnipeg  to 
Vancouver.  Then  came  trouble.  The  Can-% 
adian  Kennel  Club  would  not  recognize  any 
wins  under  D.  K.  C.  rules;  also  disqualifying 
any  person  officiating  under  their  rules.  The 
local  kennel  club  known  as  the  WTestern 
Canada  Club,  gave  their  shows  under  D.K.C. 
rules  and  consequently  another  local  club 
was  formed  and  named  The  Winnipeg  Kennel 
Club,  which  held  shows  under  the  C.  K.  C. 
rules.  So  with  two  local  clubs  and  two  gov- 
erning bodies,  Winnipeg  fanciers  have  cer- 
tainly had  a  rough  time  and  many  a  good 
dog  man  has  sickened  and  gone  out  of  the 
game,  some  for  good,  some  till  the  trouble 
was  settled.  The  first  get-together  show  was 
held  on  New  Years  day,  both  the  C.  K.  C. 
and  the  D.  K.  C.  members  participating. 
And  now  a  letter  has  been  received  in  Winni- 
peg from  the  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Ken- 
nel Club  at  Toronto  bearing  the  information 
that  all  the  disqualifications  against  Do- 
minion Kennel  Club  officers  had  been  lifted. 
This  means  that  these  men  who  have  been 
under  the  ban  of  the  parent  body  for  so 
long  will  be  free  to  show  their  dogs  at  the 
C.  K.  C.  shows. 

Judges  for  New  York  Dog  Show. 

Nine  additional" judges  have  been  selected, 
which  completes  the  list  for  the  Westminster 
Kennel  Club's  annual  bench  show  at  Mad' 
son  Square  Garden,  February  20  to  23,  in- 
clusive. They  include  William  Faversham, 
the  actor,  who  will  take  the  Bull  Terriers; 
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VICTOR 

RECORDS 

You  will  enjoy  these  selections 
and  want  them  in  your  collection. 

10-inch  double-sided  Victor  Records — 90  cents  for  the 
two  selections 


Poor  Butterfly 
Alice  in  Wonderland 


On  Honolulu  Bay 

In  The  Sweet  Long  Ago 


Edna  Brown 
Anna  Howard- 
Harry  Macdonough 

Peerless  Quartet 
Sterling  Trio 


They're  Wearing  Them  Higher  in  Hawaii 

Collins-Harlan 

Buzzin'  the  Bee  Collins-Harlan 


My  Waikiki  Ukulele  Girl 
My  Hawaiian  Sunshine 


Irving  Kaufman 
Campbell-Burr 


18211 


18212 


18210 


18202 


12-inch  double-sided  Victor  Records 
Poor  Butterfly— Fox  Trot 

Victor  Military  Band 
Katinka— Medley  Fox  Trot 

Victor  Military  Band 

When  The  Sun  Goes  Down  in  Romany 

Victor  Military  Band 

Whitmark  Medley — One-Step 

Victor  Military  Band 

Two  delightful  Red  Seal  Records. 

Such  a  Li'l  Fellow  Alma  Gluck 

Non  e  ver  John  McCormack 


35605 


35604 


64625 
74486 


Hear  them  at  any  "His  Master's  Voice"  dealers9 


Victrola&VI  $255 


Mahogany  or  Oak.  Cir- 
cassian Walnut  $330 

The  instrument  by  which 
all  musical  instruments 
are  judged. 


Other  Victrolas  $21  to  $400 
(on  easy  payments,  if  de- 
sired) at  any  "His  Master's 
Voice"  dealers.'  Write  for 
free  copy  of  our  460-page 
Musical  Encyclopedia  list- 
ing over  6000  Victor 
Records. 


Berliner  Gram -o -phone  Co.,  Limited 

267  Lenoir  Street,  Montreal 


DEALERS  IN  EVERY  TOWN  AND  CITY 
ONE  PRICE  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 
VICTOR  RECORDS— MADE  IN  CANADA 
LOOK  FOR  "HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE" 
TRADE  MARK 
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Frank  Walker,  of  London,  England,  for 
Bulldogs,  a  breed  in  which  he  is  pre-eminent 
and  which  was  last  judged  by  him  at  the 
Richmond  (England)  championship  show, 
and  Mrs.  F.  Y.  Mathis,  for  the  Pekingese. 
Mrs.  Wm.  W.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  will 
judge  the  Pugs.  The  other  appointments  are: 
Great  Danes,  Paul  C.  Blass;  Greyhounds, 
Henry  D.  Whitefield;  French  Bulldogs,  John 
E.  Haslan;  Sporting  Spaniels,  William  R. 
Lowe,  all  well  known  New  York  experts,  and 
Charles  D.  Barney,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
who  will  take  the  American  Foxhounds.  The 
other  judges  are: 

H.  W.  Lacy — Mastiffs,  St.  Bernards,  New- 
foundlands, Irish  Wolfhounds,  Scottish  Deer- 
hounds,  Whippets,  Poodles,  Samoyedes,  Box- 
ers, Pinschers,  Skye  Terriers,  Bedlington 
Terriers,  Toy  Poodles,  Maltese  Terriers, 
Chihuahuas  and  miscellaneous.  Mrs.  James 
C.  Hadley — Russian  Wolfhounds.  General 
Sir  James  Gunning — English  Foxhounds. 
A.  F.  Hochwalt — Pointers,  English  and  Gor- 
don Setters,  Retrievers  and  Sporting  variety 
classes.  Alexander  Glass — Irish  Setters.  Per- 
cival  L.  Rosseau — Wire  haired  Pointing  Grif- 
fons. Paul  H.  Propfy — Dachshunds.  Dr. 
0.  P.  Bennett— Collies.  Charles  G.  Hop- 
ton — German  Sheepdogs.  George  S.  Thomas 
— Old  English  Sheepdogs,  Dalmatians,  Dan- 
die  Dinmonts,  Manchester  Terriers,  Schip- 
perkes,  Pomeranians,  Yorkshire  Terriers,  Toy 
Black  and  Tan  Terriers,  Brussels  Griffons, 
unclassified  specials,  non-sporting  toys,  Can- 
adian and  children's.  Mrs.  Adnah  Neyhart — 
Chow  Chows.  William  L.  Barclay — Aire- 
dale Terriers.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Dallen — Boston 
Terriers.  E.  R.  L.  Hoskins — Fox  Terriers, 
Irish  Terriers,  Welsh  Terriers  and  terrier 
variety  classes.  Lady  Savony — Sealyham 
Terriers.  William  H.  Mulford — Scottish  Ter- 
riers. Mrs.  Clifford  Harmon — West  High- 
land White  Terriers.  T.  Earl  Shieve — Toy 
and  Japanese  Spaniels. 

New  Classes  for  New  York  Show. 

Prize  lists  for  the  forty-first  annual  dog 
show  of  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club,  to 
be  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  from 
February  20  to  23,  inclusive,  are  out.  A  num- 
ber of  new  classes  will  at  once  attract  atten- 
tion, for  the  oldest  and  premier  club  in  Am- 
erican dogdom  has  established  several  innova- 
tions. The  aggregate  of  the  money  prizes 
is  about  $15,000,  and  the  value  of  the  special 
prizes,  which  includes  plate  as  well  as  cash, 
will  equal  that  sum. 

Henry  Payne  Whitney  has  been  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  to  succeed  the 


late  Hermanus  B.  Duryea.    One  of  the  new 

special  classes  is  for  the  best  team  of  four 
Pointers,  English  or  Irish  Setters,  to  be  shown 
by  members  of  the  Pointer  Club  of  America; 
the  English  Setter  Club  of  America,  and  the 
Irish  Setter  Club  of  America.  The  prize  is 
the  H.  B.  Duryea  Memorial  Cup,  given  by 
his  widow,  and  which  will  become  the  property 
of  the  club  showing  the  winning  team. 

Twenty-seven  of  the  members  have  offered 
cups,  to  be  won  outright.  The  list  includes 
the  president's  cup,  the  gift  of  R.  H.  Williams, 
for  the  best  team  entered  in  the  regular  classes,, 
and  the  vice-president's  cup,  given  by  F. 
R.  Hitchcock,  for  the  best  brace  under  the 
same  conditions.  The  Westminster  Kennel 
Club  offers  $150  for  the  best  pack  of  English 
Foxhounds;  also  $150  for  the  best  pack  of 
American  Foxhounds,  and  $100  for  the  best 
pack  of  Beagles.  The  packs  will  be  judged 
on  Friday,  February  23,  which  will  be  shown 
as  "Hound  Day,"  and  members  and  masters 
of  hunt  clubs  will  wear  their  hunt  uniforms 
to  celebrate  the  occasion.  All  classes  for 
Foxhounds  will  be  judged  on  that  morning, 
which  will  specialize  the  interest  for  the  day 
to  riders  to  Hounds. 

The  new  classifications  are  for  graduate, 
maiden,  debutante  and  selling  divisions,  to- 
supplement  the  regular  classes — the  puppy,, 
novice,  junior,  limit,  open  and  American- 
bred,  with  separate  prizes  for  each  sex.  The 
following  are  the  conditions  of  the  new  classes: 

"Graduates'  Class — For  dogs  that  have- 
not  won  a  first  prize  of  the  value  of  $10,  or 
over,  in  the  regular  classes  at  shows  under 
A.K.C.  rules;  wins  a  puppy,  novice,  maiden, 
bred  by  exhibitior  and  selling  classes  excepted. 

"Maiden  Classes — For  dogs  that  have  not 
won  a  prize  in  any  class  at  any  show  under 
A.K.C.  rules. 

"Debutante  Classes — For  dogs  that  have- 
never  been  exhibited  at  any  show  prior  to* 
the  closing  of  entries  for  the  present  show. 

"Selling  Classes — For  dogs  which  are  enter- 
ed to  be  sold  at  a  price  not  exceeding  the  limit, 
named." 

The  variety  classes  have  been  enlarged 
and  made  more  attractive  by  the  addition  of 
variety  selling  classes;  also  by  two  for  dogs 
of  any  breed  to  be  shown  by  children  not 
over  fifteen  years  in  age.  The  changes  in- 
crease the  number  of  variety  classes  from, 
five  to  twelve.  The  regular  variety  classes 
are  the  "Sporting,"  "Non-Sporting,"  "Ter- 
rier," "Toy,"  and  "Open  to  All."  There 
are  also  brace  and  team  classes  in  eaeh  breed. 
The  usual  division  of  prize  money  is  $15  as 
the  first,  $10  as  the  second^  $5  as  the  third. 
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IF  you  want  HIGHEST  PRICES 

Ship  all  your  Raw  Furs  to  us,  as  we  pay  highest 
prices,  charge  no  commissions,  pay  express 
charges,  repay  parcel  post  charges  and  remit 
promptly. 

fVr  Ppice  L»st,  Trappers  Guide, 

(in  English  or  French)  and  Trappers  Supply 
Catalog:  sent  -free  on  request. 

JOHN  HALLAM,  Limited  i 

218  Hallam  Building:,  TORONTO. 

THE    LARGEST    IN    OUR    LINE    IN  CANADA. 


(J  I  U  I  I 


Fishing  Rods' 

MADE-  I N -CAN  ADA 

DO  YOU  KNOW— No  further  need  to 
go  to  England  or  the  States  for  the 
highest  grade  rods.  We  can  make  them. 


We  have  been  making  fishing  rods  in  Toronto 
for  over  thirty  years,  in  Lancewood,  Green- 
heart  and  split  cane.  Our  5-oz.  Greenheart 
and  5-oz.  split  cane  Blake  rods  all  great  favorites 
and  of  the  highest  quality.  Our  dark  green 
patent  silk  bound  5-oz.  split  cane  rods  all  beau- 
ties and  much  admired. 


OUR  VERY  LATEST  PRODUCTION  is  in  silk  bound  steel  rods,  unequalled  the  world  over. 
The  dark  green  silk  binding  protects  this  rod  against  all  possible  rust  and  adds  greatly  to 
its  strength  and  beauty.    All  rods  made  for  trout  and  bass.    We  repair  all  kinds  of  rods. 

The  Allcock,  Laight  &  Westwood  Co.,  (Limited) 

  78  BAY  STREET   -  TORONTO   


The  Boot 
That 
Stands 
The  Wear 
and 
Tear  of 

The 
Trenches 


High  Class 

SPORTING  OR  TRENCH 

BOOTS 

They  are  being  worn  in  the  trenches 
now,  giving  complete  satisfaction. 

Our  309  Special  is  MADE  BY  HAND,  on 
a  Boot-shaped  Last,  with  patent  stiffened 
heel.  SOLID  COMFORT  AND  DRY 
FEET  INSURED. 

PRICE  $15  PER  PAIR  NET 

Give  following  measurements: — 

1.  Length  of  foot,  or  size  of  ordinary  boot  worn. 

2.  Height  required:  16  inch  is  regular  heightirom  sole  of  foot. 

3.  Size  of  calf.     4.  Size  of  ankle. 

MADE  ONLY  BY— 

BEAL  BROS.,  Limited 

52  Wellington  St.  East,  TORONTO,  Ont. 
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and  a  club  silver  medal,  or  if  preferred,  $3 
as  fourth  prize.  There  are  four  prizes  in 
the  variety  classes,  of  $20,  $15,  $5  and  $3. 

It  may  be  pleasant  reading  to  the  breeder 
to  know  that  there  never  was  a  better  time 
in  Airedale  history  to  secure  top  prices  for 
real  good  dogs.  An  Airedale  that  could 
lower  the  colors  of  the  leading  dogs  now  in 
Yankee  Land,  which,  by  the  way,  are  all  im- 
portations from  Old  England,  would  find  a 
market  in  a  few  hours  for  several  thousand 
dollars,  and  this,  too,  through  more  than 
one   channel.    With   the   Wire-haired  Fox 


Terrier,  the  Airedale  is  easily  the  most  pop- 
ular dog  in  the  United  States,  from  East  to 
West. — W.  J.  Phillips,  in  Our  Dogs. 

That  ever  popular  Airedale  fancier,  Walter 
Brown,  has  just  caused  a  sensation  in  Aire- 
dale circles  in  Winnipeg,  having  imported  one 
of  England's  best  Airedales  in  Oakwell  Mon- 
arch. Monarch  needs  no  puff,  having  swept 
the  boards  at  many  of  the  leading  shows  in 
England,  besides  taking  highest  honors  for 
best  in  show,  and  has  several  "coat"  certifi- 
cates to  his  credit. 


KENNEL  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


Registering  Beagles. 

Editor,  KENNEL  DEPT.:— 

"In  regard  to  registering  of  beagles,  where 
do  I  apply  for  blanks.  I  am  taking  up  the 
breeding  of  beagles  in  a  small  way,  as  the 
close  season  on  quail  makes  my  setters  and 
pointers  a  useless  expense.  Quail  are  very 
plentiful  around  here  this  winter  and  so  far 
are  coming  through  nicely." 

Yours  truly, 

J.  McE. 

Ans. — Apply  for  blanks  to  National  Live 
Stock  Records  Dept.,  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa,  Ont.  If  you  "are  registering  many 
dogs,  I  would  advise  your  joining  the  C.K.G. 
and  getting  reduced  rates.  Apply  Canadian 
Kennel  Club,  774  H  Yonge  St.,  ToYonto. 

No  Duty  on  Pure  Bred  Dogs. 

Editor,  KENNEL  DEPT.:— 

Would  a  hunting  dog  purchased  from  the 
United  States  be  subject  to  duty  if  sent  to 
Canada? 

Yours  truly, 
Hazelton,  B.C.  W.  E.  H. 


Ans. — There  is  no  duty  on  pure  bred  dogs. 
A  certificate  and  pedigree  of  at  least  three 
generations  of  pure  breeding  should  accom- 
pany the  dog.  Have  the  vendor  register  the 
dog  in  the  American  Kennel  Club  before  you 
take  him  and  you  will  be  safe. 

Osteopathy  for  Dogs. 

Editor,  KENNEL  DEPT.:— 

I  have  a  pure  bred  American  fox  hound 
dog,  and  one  of  his  left  front  shoulders  twitch- 
es a  little  all  the  time.  I  would  like  to  know 
is  there  any  cure  for  such  a  thing.  It  came 
from  Distemper. 

Yours  truly, 
Antigonish,  N.S.  K.  B.  H. 

Ans. — Try  Chiropractic  treatment  or  ma- 
nipulating up  and  down  the  back  each  side 
of  spine  and  shoulder  joints  to  get  up  the 
circulation.  E.  A.  Rogers  of  Dundee,  Mich, 
claims  to  have  made  remarkable  cures  this 
way  with  lame  and  partially  paralyzed  dogs. 


TRADE  NOTES 

J.  W.  Downes  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  is 
a  firm  believer  in  the  Koban  Outboard  Motor. 
"A  few  days  ago,"  he  writes,  "my  little  boat, 
propelled  by  a  Koban  Outboard  Motor, 
towed  in,  after  dark,  the  "Blitzen,"  a  twenty- 
six  foot  launch,  with  a  heavy  25  horse  power 
engine  and  loaded  down  with  twenty  pas- 
sengers, and  also  with  a  trailer  holding  four 
men.  We  hitched  on  at  a  place  called  "Boyn- 
ton's  Landing"  and  actually  towed  this  heavy 
load  up  the  current  of  Grand  RiverT" 
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The  1917  Ford  Touring  Car 
$495 

f.  o.  b.  Ford,  Ont. 

THE  ideal  car  for  sportsmen — 
most  serviceable  over  heavy 
roads,  up  hills  or  through  un- 
even, open  country  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  get  into  the  bush — 
efficient  in  high  mileage  on  low 
gasoline  cost — easy  on  tires. 

Buy  a  Ford  this  year  and  save 
money — when  saving  is  a  national 
duty. 


Ford  Motor  Company 

of  Canada,  Limited.  -  Ford,  Ont. 


Songs  of  Forest 
and  Stream 

—By  C.  T.  EASTON 

A  Fine  Little  Collection  of  Poems 
for  the  Nature  Lover  and  Sports- 
man,  Including   the  Following: 

The  Trout  Stream;  Lines  on  a  Mayflow- 
er; The  Fisherman's  Dream;  A  Morning's 
Walk;  Winter;  The  Sanctuary:  The  Last 
of  the  Buffaloes;  A  Nimrod;  Hunting 
the  Moose;  A  Summer  Morning;  In  Ar- 
cady;  Wanderlust;  The  Fullness  of  Joy; 
Halcyon  Days;  Plovers;  The  Death  of 
Summer;  A  Flower  of  the  Wild;  Pontiac's 
Speech. 

Neatly  bound  and  moderately  priced  at 
15c  a  copy.  Orders  received  and  given 
prompt  attention  by  the  publishers. 


w. 


J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED 

Woodstock,  Ont. 


pare  if 

with  a 


Pick  out  one  of  the  glorious,  radiant  Gophir  Gems, 
set  in  solid  14-kt.  gold,  and  get  it  on  a  5  days'  free 
trial.  Wear  it  to  the  ball — to  the  opera — on  the 
street — to  work — everywhere  for  5  full  days,  then 

decide  whether  you  wish  to  buy  or  not.  If  you  are  not 
fascinated  by  its  radiance — if  you  consider  its  splendor 
one  trifle  less  than  that  of  a  mined  diamond -send  it  back 
at  our  expense.  You  don't  pay  us  a  penny  for  the  trial. 
If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  pay  the  rock-bottom  price  (l-30th 
as  much  as  a  diamond  costs)  as  you  can  afford.  Terms  as 
low  as  3jc-  a  day  ($1.00  a  month),  without  interest.  No 
red  tape.  Your  credit  is  good  with  the  Gophir  Diamond 
Co.    Send  coupon  for  new  jewelry  book. 

MARVELLOUS  NEW  DISCOVERY 

A  problem  of  the  ages  has  been  solved.  Science  has  at 
last  produced  a  gem  of  dazzling  brilliance.  They  are 
called  Gophir  Gems,  and  resemble  mined  diamonds  so 
closely  that  many  people  of  wealth  are  preferring  them. 
Gophir  Gems  stand  fire  and  acid  tests  and  cut  glass.  Get 
one  on  trial  to  day.   Wear  it  before  you  decide  to  buy. 

SET  IN  SOLID  14-kt.  GOLD— Gophir  Gems 
Are  Not  Imitations. 

These  precious  gems  are  the  master  products  of  science  — 
the  realization  of  the  dreams  of  centuries.  They  are  never 
set  in  anything  but  solid  14-kt.  gold.  Write  for  the  new 
catalogue  and  see  the  exquisite  new  settings  for  yourself. 

SEND  THE  COUPON  For  New  Jewelry  Book. 

Put  your  name  and  address  in  the  coupon  on  a  letter  or  a 
post  card  and  send  to  us  at  once  for  the  big  new  book  of 
exquisite  Gophir  Gems.  Read  the  fascinating  story  of 
how  at  last  Science  has  conquered  Nature  and  has  pro- 
duced a  glorious,  radiant  gem,  whose  dazzling  brilliance 
is  actually  a  marvel  to  behold.  They  cost  but  l-30th  as 
much  as  diamonds,  and  wear  forever.  Do  not  delay  an 
instant.  Put  your  name  and  address  in  the  coupon  now  — 
get  the  free  book  immediately  while  this  great  offer  lasts. 

The  Gophir  Diamond  Co.,  of  Canada 
Dept.  V4,  140  Yonge  St  ,  Toronto. 
Gentlemen— Send  me  your  new  Jewelry  Book  and  fall 
particulars  of  your  Free  Trial,  easy  payment  plan. 


Name  

Address 


A  Genuine  Sacrifice 

(1)  "IMP"  CYCLECAR  :  Latest  model,  unused, 
direct  from  factory.  As  equipped,  regular  price 
$395.00.  Is  painted  a  beautiful  coach  red,  very 
classy,  with  stream  line  body,  nicely  upholstered. 
A  two  cylinder  air  cooled  motor,  3%"  x  3%,  100" 
wheel  base,  two  passenger  tandem,  36"  tread,  and 
keeps  the  track  at  maximum  speed  of  50  miles  an 
hour  on  one  gallon  gasoline.  Is  hung  low,  giving 
it  the  easy  riding  quality.  Has  electric  lights. 
Friction  drive,  and  as  simply  and  durably  made  so 
one  of  slight  experience  or  a  boy  or  girl  can  operate 
the  car.  Motor  has  10  to  15  H.P.  and  car  is  equip- 
ped with  top  and  side  curtains,  and  closes  up  com- 

Elete.  Also  has  repair  kits,  tools,  horn,  and  ball 
earing  throughout.  AT  BARGAIN  PRICE,  if 
sold  at  once.  For  advertising  purposes  this  car 
is  a  novelty. 

ECONOMY  SUPPLY  AND  JOBBING  CO. 
5  Bratenahl  Building  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


A  Canadian  Goes  Quail  Shooting  In  Egypt. 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

Some  months  ago  I  wrote  a  short  article 
to  your  magazine.  I  was  in  Egypt  at  the 
time  and  so  never  knew  whether  or  not  my 
first  journalistic  attempt  reached  you  or  was 
worthy  of  printing  space. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  writing  you  again  and 
this  time  I  mean  to  tell  of  a  quail  hunt  that 
another  lad  and  I  had  early  in  March  of  last 
year,  during  our  five  days  of  leave  spent  at 
Luxor — that  most  interesting  of  all  Egyptian 
cities.  During  our  stay  at  that  city  we  were 
quartered  in  a  dahabeah  or  house-boat,  and 
all  our  various  wants  were  well  looked  after 
by  our  congenial  dragoman  Monstapha. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  which  was 
devoted  to  visiting  the  Tombs  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  Kings,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  native  hunting  guide.  He  introduced  him- 
self to  us  as  we  were  viewing  from  the  river's 
bank  those  wonderful  collonades  of  the 
Temple  of  Luxor,  which  are  considered  to  be 
the  finest  in  all  Egypt.  He  informed  us  in 
very  good  English  that  he  spoke  three  lan- 
guages^ Egyptian,  English  and  American. 
But  in  spite  of  his  linguistic  powers  he  failed 
to  interest  more  than  two  of  his  audience. 
As  he  talked  my  hunting  spirit  awoke  and 
so,  I  asked  a  few  questions,  as  to  where  all 
these  "plenty  quail  and  jackal"  awaited  the 
killing.  My  fluent  guide  quite  convinced 
me,  so  he  thought,  that  the  last  man  he  had 
taken  out  bagged  some  scores  of  birds  in 
little  less  than  no  time  and  that  they  were 
to  be  found  everywhere  in  countless  num- 
bers— he  must  have  heard  the  bible  story 
of  the  quail  alighting  in  the  camp  of  the 
Israelites.  However,  I  had  not  lived  in 
Egypt  for  seven  months  without  learning 
that  the  lower  classes,  the  Berbers,  were 
either  descendants  or  disciples  of  Ananias. 

The  following  evening  upon  meeting  my 
"would-be-hunting-guide,"  I  went  into  mat- 
ters a  bit  more  fully,  finding  out  about  guns, 
ammunition,  donkeys,  quail-boys  and  all 
the  other  paraphernalia  attached  to  an 
Egyptian  quail  hunt.  But  in  spite  of  all 
jiis  written  recommendations  he  failed  to 


drive  a  bargain  until  the  third  evening  when 
full  arrangements  were  decided  upon  for  the 
next  day.  The  late  afternoon  of  the  fourth 
day  saw  us  off  for  a  time  at  least.  And  what 
a  time  it  was!  The  guide  at  the  appointed 
hour  arrived  with  a  complete  hunting  outfit. 
The  guns,  double  barrelled,  sixteen  gauge, 
breech  loaders  were  of  the  renting  kind.  If 
they  had  ever  been  cleaned  they  surely  did 
not  look  it,  and  from  appearances  they  had 
been  used  considerably  at  one  time.  I  smiled 
to  myself  when  I  thought  of  the  sore  shoul- 
ders we  would  be  having  the  next  day,  but 
did  not  say  anything  lest  it  should  dampen 
my  companion's  high  spirits.  An  adieu  to 
the  boys  who  were  staying  behind  and  we 
were  off  for  our  promised  land.-  After  a  half 
hour's  jolt  up  this  crowded  street  and  down 
that  narrow  alleyway,  we  arrived  at  our 
destination, — the  broad  grain  fields  at  the 
edge  of  the  city.  These  remind  one  very 
much  of  our  own  Canadian  prairie  lands. 
Here  we  dismounted  and  began  our  hunt. 
Myx  first  shot  was  directed  towards  a  pair  of 
green  bee-eaters,  whose  brilliant  plumage 
had  tempted  me  to  have  one  or  both  as  a 
souvenir.  I  did  not  fail  to  take  special  pains 
to  hold  my  gun  firmly  against  my  shoulder 
and  well  for  me  that  I  did  so,  for  I  received 
quite  enough  of  the  recoil,  as  it  was.  But 
I  scored  a  hit,  getting  one  of  the  birds.  Upon 
receiving  the  "pea-green  form"  from  my 
"native-retriever"  I  rolled  it  up  very  care- 
fully and  gave  it  to  a  special  native  to  take 
care  of,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  sad  mistake 
as  the  appearance  of  the  bird  an  hour  later 
amply  proved. 

Then  we  extended  into  line  and  entered 
the  grain,  we  gunners  walking  in  the  center 
with  firearms  at  the  ready,  whilst  the  natives 
spread  out  on  both  sides  and  advancing  with 
us  kept  up  a  continuous  thrilling  noise  which 
reminded  me  of  the  crowing  note  made  by 
the  cock  pheasant  in  the  Spring.  The  grain 
was  badly  damaged  by  black  smut  and  as  a 
result  before  the  hunt  ended  we  were  black 
to  the  waist  line.  The  quail  were  very  plenti- 
ful, we  jumped  one  every  few  yards  and 
whenever  one  started  up  our  guide  would 
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PREMIUMS  FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

We  are  desirous  of  adding  1000  new  subscriptions  to  our  lists  and  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  we  make  the  following  generous  offers. 


manufactured  by  Canadian  Electric  No- 
velty Co.,  Toronto.  Case  made  of  metal 
covered  with  leatherette;  One  half  dozen 
Stag  Brand  Rubber  Frogs  or  Froggies; 
One  of  Walter's  hand-made  axes,  handled. 
Length  of  handle,  14  inches;  A  copy  of 
Camp  Kits  and  Camp  Life. 

For  Four  New  Subscriptions 
A  pipe — HBB  brand;  An  Automatic 
Razor  Stropper;  A  copy  of  Modern  Sport- 
ing Gunnery. 

For  Five  New  Subscriptions 
A  Tobin  Boy  Scout  Rifle— 22  calibre, 
short,  long  or  rifle  cartridges.    Barrel  22 
in.  long,  weight  3^  pounds. 

For  Six  New  Subscriptions 
A  Minnow  Pail  manufactured  by  All- 
cock,  Laight  &  Westwood;    A  Thermos 
Bottle. 

For  Seven  New  Subscriptions 
A  10  ft.  Fly  Rod;  A  Younger  Willow 
Chair. 

For  Eight  New  Subscriptions 

A  Conklin  Fountain  Pen. 

For  Ten  New  Subscriptions 
A  Frost  Improved  Kelso  Automatic  Reel, 
capacity  100  yards. 

For  Twelve  New  Subscriptions 
A  Stevens  Favorite  No.  17  Rifle;  One 
dozen  Cleveland  Battery  Conndctors. 

For  Thirteen  New  Subscriptions 

A  Bait  Casting  Rod. 

For  Fifteen  New  Subscriptions 

A  Marvel  Petit  Camera. 

For  Seventeen  New  Subscriptions 
A  Pair  of  "Witch  Elk"  Hunting  Boots. 

For  Twenty-five  New  Subscriptions 

A  Hand>  Tent  Cot,  manufactured  by 
Cutten  &'  Foster,  Toronto;  A  Korona 
Petit  Camera,  size  3^x53^,  manufactur- 
ed by  the  Gundlach-Manhattan  Co. 

If  you  are  interested  write  for  sub- 
scription blanks,  sample  copies,  etc. 

The  subscription  price  of  ROD  AND 
GUN  is  $1.50  per  annum. 

Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


For  One  New  Subscription 

A  single  action,  raised  pillar,  rivetted 
brass  reel  with  click,  80  yds.;  A  Standard 
waterproof  Bass  Line,  10  yds.;  A  Mackerel 
waterproof  line,  25  feet;  A  Kelso  Pearl 
Spoon  Bait;  A  Sullivan  Hook  and  Reel 
Guard;  A  Williams'  Battery  Switch;  A 
Finger  Grip  for  fishing  rods;  A  Fish  Hook 
for  Frog  Bait;  Two  Rubber  Grips  for  fish- 
ing rods;  A  Matchless  Cigar  Lighter. 

For  Two  New  Subscriptions 
A  Betzler  &  Wilson  Fountain  Pen;  A 
copy  of  "Radford's  Garages  and  How  to 
Build  Them";  A  Vest  Pocket  Flashlight; 
A  Stag  Brand  Landing  Ring;  A  copy  of 
Deadfalls  and  Snares,  a  book  of  instruction 
for  trappers  about  these  and  other  home 
made  traps;  A  Copy  of  Canadian  Wilds, 
tells  about  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Nor- 
thern Indians  and  their  modes  of  hunting, 
trapping,  etc.;  A  Copy  of  Steel  Traps, 
describes  the  various  makes,  and  tells  how 
to  use  them,  also  chapters  on  care  of  pelts; 
A  copy  of  Camp  and  Trail  Methods;  A  copy 
of  Science  of  Fishing;  A  copy  of  Fox  Trap- 
ping— Tells  how  to  trap,  snare,  poison  and 
shoot;  A  copy  of  Mink  Trapping — Gives 
many  methods  of  trapping;  A  copy  of  Wolf 
and  Coyote  Trapping;  A  copy  of  Science  of 
Trapping — Describes  the  Fur  bearing 
animals,  their  nature,  habits  and  distribu- 
tion with  practical  methods  of  their 
capture;  A  copy  of  Fur  Farming — A  book 
of  information  on  raising  Furbearing  ani- 
mals, telling  all  about  enclosures,  breeding 
feeding,  habits,  care,  etc.;  A  Grease  Gun 
manufactured  by  Miller  &  Starr;  An  Oil 
Gun  manufactured  by  Brown  Co.;  A  Gem 
Razor  Safety;  An  American  Pedome- 
ter— Regulates  to  step  and  registers  exact 
distances;  A  copy  of  The  Camper's  Own 
Book  (cloth);  A  copy  of  "Motor  Craft 
Encyclopedia";  A  copy  of  "The  Culture  of 
Black  and  Silver  Foxes" — Contains  chap- 
ters on  Heredity,  Origin,  Breeding,  Mating 
and  Gestation,  Pens  and  Dens,  Food  and 
Feeding,  Food  and  Care,  Value. 

For  Three  New  Subscriptions 
A  Landing  Net  manufactured  by  All- 
cock,  Laight  &  Westwood;  A  Line  Drying 
Reel;  A  Pair  of  Elliott's  Ear  Protectors  for 
Trap-Shooters  and  Sportsmen;  Three 
Crow  Decoys,  A  New  Wonder  Flashlight. 


Address 

Subscription  Dept., 
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shout,  "Mark,"  when  all  the  natives  would 
come  to  a  halt.  A  new  trouble  arose  upon 
the  second  attempt  to  shoot — our  shells  re- 
fused to  act.  They  must  have  been  specially 
prepared  for  the  tourists. 

My  chum  and  I  took  turn  about  at  the 
birds  that  got  up  but  as  our  guns  were  hard 
to  pull  off  and  as  fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
shells  snapped  and  as  the  wee  bits  of  birds 
performed  the  "get-away-stunt"  most  ad- 
mirably, we  did  not  get  many  shots  in  the 
first  half  hour.  In  fact  after  the  first  shot 
that  my  chum  fired,  which  nearly  broke  his 
collar-bone,  he  did  no  more  shooting  at  those 
dodging  bits  of  feathers.  I  snapped  away 
however,  determined  that  I  would  get  the 
combination  of  "gun-shot"  and  "dead-on" 
to  work  before  returning  to  town.  After 
many  unsuccessful  attempts  I  achieved  my 
feat,  and  as  is  quite  often  the  case,  did  so 
when  least  expecting  it.  Two  birds  jumped 
but  a  few  feet  ahead  of  us,  my  gun  snapped 
on  the  first  but  luckily  enough  exploded  for 
the  second,  winging  the  bird  and  almost  doing 
the  same  with  "yours  truly."  Upon  examin- 
ing my  prize,  I  found  but  one  shot  mark 
which  had  broken  the  wing  and  penetrated 
the  body.  As  the  mark  was  quite  large,  I 
from  curiosity  opened  several  of  the  snapped 
shells  to  learn  that  we  had  been  hunting 
quail  with  shot,  about  number  one  in  size. 
After  that  I  was  quite  ready  to  comply  with 
my  friend's  proposal  to  visit  a  nearby  native 
village.  Whilst  there  we  shot  a  small  owl, 
a  palm  dove  and  a  crested  hoopoe.  Having 
thus  completed  our  murderous  assault  against 
the  feathered  tribes  of  Egypt,  we  remounted 
our  donkeys  and,  with  the  brilliant  sun  drop- 
ping behind  the  western  date  palm  groves, 
made  our  way  back  to  our  home  upon  the 
river  where  the  boys  had  a  good  laugh  at  our 
sore  shoulders  and  black  trousers.  But  when 
Moustapha  served  us  quail  on  toast  for 
dinner,  the  boys  scarcely  knew  whether  to 
believe  our  hunting  yarn  or  not.for  our  trusty 
dragoman  when  asked  where  the  quail  came 
from  said  that  we  had  been  out  quail  hunt- 
ing. 

Our  trophies  were  taken  to  a  native  taxi- 
dermist who  reduced  them  to  bird  skins. 
And  these  bedraggled  remains  are  now  in 
the  museum  of  Queen's  University,  Kingston, 
Ont. 

My  only  regret  is  that  I  did  not  have  time 
to  make  a  larger  and  better  collection  of  the 
Egyptian  birds  during  my  stay  in  that  land 
which  has  been  very  beautifully  named  "The 
Cradle  of  the  Nations." 


Wishing  you  a  Prosperous  New  Year  for 
the  "Rod  and  Gun"  I  remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 

N.  V.  Freeman,  B.A. 

"Somewhere  in  France." 

A  Letter  From  Nova  Scotia 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

As  we  seldom  see  anything  in  "Rod  and 
Gun"  from  this  part  of  the  woods,  I  think 
the  boys  will  make  room  for  me  along  side 
the  fire,  for  a  few  minutes. 

Owing  to  the  war  there  has  been  very  little 
hunting  in  our  districts  the  last  two  years, 
so  this  year  the  moose  were  very  plentiful, 
some  record  heads  being  secured. 

During  the  ten  days'  open  season  for  deer, 
several  nice  ones  were  shot.  A  few  nice 
bears  were  also  shot  last  fall. 

Ducks  are  very  plentiful,  but  partridge 
and  rabbits  are  getting  scarce. 

The  trout  fishing  was  the  best  in  recent 
years,  some  record  catches  being  reported. 

Several  of  our  best  guides  are  in  the  trench- 
es, and  several  more  are  in  training. 

I  have  been  taking  "Rod  and  Gun"  the 
last  two  years,  and  don't  see  how  I  could  get 
along  without  it.  I  certainly  enjoy  hearing 
the  boyte  tell  about  getting  that  big  fellow 
and  next  time  I  see  a  good  camp  fire,  I  will 
tell  about  a  big  one  I  got  this  fall. 

A  Queen's  County  Guide. 
Fred  A.  Lefler. 

Caledonia,  N.S.  ' 

From  a  New  Brunswick  Sportsman. 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  your  magazine, 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  writing  you  to  let  you  know  the 
pleasure  it  affords  me  to  read  same.  The 
magazine  is  one  which  all  true  lovers  of  sport, 
and  outdoor  nature  seekers,  should  read. 

I  am  myself  a  lover  of  sport,  being  especially 
fond  of  gunning,  and  living  in  New  Brunswick 
have  large  and  very  accessible  game  grounds 
on  which  to  enjoy  a  few  hours  of  shooting  and 
nature  photography,  which  I  might  add,  is  as 
interesting  and  exciting  as  gunning  and  on  all 
my  trips  I  never  fail  to  take  along  a  camera  or 
Kodak*  which  in  my  opinion  is  as  essential  an 
article  as  any  put  into  one's  pack. 

In  your  February  issue,  there  is  an  article 
on  the  preservation  of  our  game  birds,  es- 
pecially the  partridge  which  I  am  sorry  to  say 
is  becoming  almost  extinct  as  years  go  by — in 
my  opinion  all  on  account  of  the  game  hogs. 

Let  me  here  cite  an  instance  that  is  fresh 
in  my  mind. 


w 
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Plan  Your  Spring  Fishing  Trip  Now! 

Decide  to  spend  your  long  antici- 
pated outing  where  gamey  fish 
tax  your  utmost  cunning  and 
suspect  your  most  tempting  bait. 


CANADA'S  FINEST  FISHING  LAKES  AND  STREAMS 
ARE  MOST  CONVENIENTLY  SERVED  BY  THE  LINES 
OF  THE  CANADIAN  NORTHERN. 

The  prospective  fisherman  will  do  well  to  consult  our  profusely  illustrated 
booklet,  "WHERE  TO  FISH  AND  HUNT",  containing  descriptions  of 
over  500  excellent  fishing  Lakes  and  Streams  between  the  Laurentians 
and  the  Rockies. 


General  Passenger  Dept,  Toronto,  Ont.;  Montreal,  Que.  or  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BUILD  £°wu5  STEEL  BOAT 

From  patterns  and  print- 
ed instructions.  Work 
easy:  material  furnished. 
Save  two-thirds  cost.  PATENTED 
AUo  completed  boats.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
F.H.  Darrow  Steel  Boat  CO. SIS  Perry  St.,  Albion,  Mich. 


For  8  Subscriptions 

To  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 


You  can  secure  FREE  a  splendid 
Conklin  Fountain  Pen. 
Get  to  work  at  once.  Your 
friends  will  enjoy  reading  the 
magazine  during  1917  and  YOU 
will  enjoy  using  the  pen.  Sample 
copies  sent  on  request. 

PREMIUM  DEPARTMENT 
W.  J.  Taylor,  Ltd.,  Publisher 
WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


Splendid  Opportunity 


To  Share  Profits  of 
FOX  RANCHING 

The  owner  of  50  Foxes,  nearly  all  of  the 
highest  grade  and  one  a  silver  dog,  is 
desirous  of  securing  a  partner  with  $5000 
capital,  to  invest,  for  the  purpose  of 
doubling  the  stock.  Partner  furnishing 
capital  would  participate  in  the  spring 
increase.  Six  of  the  females  [are  from  a 
silver  fox  and  each  is  likely  to  throw  one 
silver  fox  to  the  litter.  Owner  would  like 
to  secure  a  partner  having  a  place  in  the 
East,  State  of  Maine  preferred,  where 
the  foxes  could  be  moved  in  June  or  July. 
Owner  would  look  after  ranch  on  salary. 

For  Further   Information    Address — 

ROD  &  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
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Up  the  St.  John  River  about  thirty  miles 
from  St.  John,  and  back  about  four  miles, 
there  was  an  old  farm.  Around  this  farm  were 
a  good  many  thorn  apples,  and  here  every 
year  you  could  see  thirteen  to  fourteen  part- 
ridge, which  afforded  the  sensible  gunner  a 
week's  sport,  he  getting  easily  a  half  dozen  of 
them  but  always  leaving  three  or  four  for  next 
year  to  replenish. 

I  have  shot  over  these  grounds  with  a 
pointer  for  years  and  always  had  excellent 
sport,  till  about  five  years  ago,  there  happened 
along  a  party  with  four  dogs.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  the  party  were  all  game  hogs  and  camped 
along  side  of  this  cover  with  the  result  that 
from  that  day  to  this  there  has  never  been  a 
bird  seen  there. 

This  Mr.  Editor  in  my  opinion  is  the  main 
cause  of  game  shortage. 

I  have  also  read  with  interest  your  different 
articles  on  rifles.  In  all  my  experiences  with 
moose  and  deer  I  might  say  that  my  .38-55  has 
never  failed  to  do  the  work  up  to  500  yards. 

In  closing  let  any  one  who  wants  a  good  fall 
outing  with  rod  or  gun  come  to  St.  John, 
arrange  there  for  a  guide  and  go  up  our  beauti- 
ful river,  where  I  venture  to  say  he  will  have 
his  wishes  fulfilled. 

The  writer  is  one  who  knows  and  has  been 
there.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  H.  Knot. 

St.  John,  N.  B. 

What  is  a  Non-Resident? 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  me  a  few 
pointers  through  your  valuable  magazine  to 
the  following  inquiries? 

I  have  been  working  in  Canada  since  last 
July  but  go  every  week  end  to  the  States 
where  my  family  resides.  Now — being  a 
British  subject — I  want  to  know  whether  I 
can  fish  and  hunt  in  Canada  and  what  kind  of 
license  should  I  have  to  get,  or  do  I  have  to  be 
a  Canadian  citizen?  If  so,  how  do  I  go  about  it, 
also  where  can  I  obtain  the  Game  Laws  of 
Ontario. 

Thanking  you  for  any  information  you 
might  put  in  the  Letter  Box, 

•     Yours  truly, 

A  Greenhorn. 


Edit.  Note. — The  interpretation  clause  of 
the  Game  and  Fisheries  Act,  i.e.  clause  (i), 
Section  3,  defines  a  non-resident  as  follows: 
"Non-resident  shall  mean  any  person  domi- 
ciled in  the  Province  for  a  period  of  less  than 
six  months."  This,  we  take  it,  means  con- 
tinuous residence  and  you  would  therefore 
probably  not  be  regarded  as  a  resident  of 
Ontario.  We  have  forwarded  you  a  copy  of 
the  Ontario  Game  and  Fisheries  Laws. 

A  Poison  for  Wolves. 

Editor,  ALONG  THE  TRAP  LINE:— 

I  see  in  your  last  issue  that  a  trapper  wants 

to  know  how  to  poison  wolves. 

Poisoning  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it  as  fur  buyers  will  not 
pay  full  value  for  furs  that  have  been  poison- 
ed, as  they  claim  it  spreads  through  the  whole 
skin  and  reduces  the  value  greatly.  Besides 
this  dogs  and  domestic  animals  are  apt  to 
get  it.  ^ 

Take  as  much  strychnine  as  will  fill  a  per- 
cussion cap  and  enclose  firmly  in  a  piece  of 
tallow  about  the  size  of  a  chestnut.  Several 
of  these  can  be  made  and  placed  in  foxes  or 
wolves*  bed  and  if  they  have  some  dead  animal 
on  which  they  feed  they  can  be  placed  in  and 
around  this.  Some  decoy  should  be  placed 
around  to  attract  them. 

Robert  Hodgson. 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

Enclosed  find  order  for  $5.00  to  apply  as 
follows  for  subscriptions  to  Rod  and  Gun: — 

A.  R.  Harvie,  M.D.,  Orillia,  Ont.  $2.00 

Chas.  Baker,  Sebright,  Ont   $2.00 

Geo.  Gilbert,  Sebright,  Ont   $1.00 

Am  very  pleased  to  find  that  Rod  and  Gun 
continues  to  steadily  improve  in  form  and 
matter.  The  addition  of  the  Kennel  De- 
parment,  and  the  greater  attention  given  to 
Angling  are  particularly  good  features. 

Wishing  you  continued  success. 

Yours  truly, 
-  A.  R.  Harvie. 
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Genuine  Diamonds 

$1,  $2,  $3,  Weekly 

Save  money  on  your  Diamonds 
by  buying  from  us.  We  are 
Diamond  Importers.  Terms, 
$1,  $2  or  $3  Weekly.  We 
guarantee  you  every  advantage 
in  Price  and  Quality. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  it  Is  free. 

We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection 
at  our  expense.  Payments  may  be  made  Weekly  or 
Monthly. 

JACOBS  BROS.,  Diamond  Importers 
15  Toronto  Arcade    -    -    Toronto,  Canada 


NOTE  VARIETY  OF  ONE  HOUR'S  CATCH 

By  J.  K.  Rush  {Patentee)  at  Pulaski,  N.Y.  Catch 
of  three  3-lb.  small  mouth  bass,  two  4-lb.  large 
mouth  bass,  two  3-lb.  northern  pike,  one  10-in. 
perch  andjone  36-in.  muskalonge. 
Rush  \Tango  First  Prize  Winner  1916  Field  and  Stream 
Contest.  On  Small  Mouth  Bass — 7  lbs.  1  ozl.  Also  Great 
Northern  Pike — Lookl — 24  lbs.  12  ozs.l 

IDEAL*for  trolling  or  casting;  appeals  to  amateurs  or 
professionals.  Hooks  being  behind  body  of  bait 
make  it  practically  weedless.  Floats  when  not  in 
use — can't  catch  on  bottom.  By  many  record  catches 
proven.ajsensational  killer  for  all  kinds  of  game  fish. 

RusH  , 

REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK. 

Made  of  wood,  enameled  and  finished  in  brilliant  colors. 
Packed  in  neat  compact  box,  in  White,  red  head ;  White, 
yellow  and  green  mottled  back :  Yellow,  red  head :  Yel- 
low, red  and  green  mottled  back.  Our  "Radiant"  Bait 
glows  at  night. 

//  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  send  us  his  name 
and  $1  for  sample,  or  $4  for  complete  set  of  4  as- 
sorted brilliant  colors. 

Write  today  for  details] 
of   this  wonderful  bait. 
DEALERS — Are  you  stocked  for  the  coming  Rush  season? 
If  not,  send  me  Jobber's  name  and  get  my  generous 
proposition. 

J.  K.  RUSH,  944;S.A.&K.  Bldg.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


PISHING  TACKLE  THAT  STANDS  THE  TEST 


ORVIS  RODS 

REELS,  FLIES,  MINNOW  TRAPS 
Special  Four  Ounce  Fly  Rod  Now  Ready 
For  Delivery. 

Not  the  Cheapest  bat  the  Best  Is  Our  Motto. 

CHARLES  F.  ORVIS  CO.,  MANCHESTER,  VT. 

Catalogue  on  Request.        Mention  Bod  and  Gun. 


G.  M.  SKINNER'S 

FAMOUS  FLUTED  SPOON  BAITS  j 

THE  FISH  GETTER.  THE  PRIZE  WINNER. 

100  Varieties  and  Sizes 

Send  for  Catalog.  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 


 PRINCE  GEORGE — - 

TORONTO        -       -  CANADA 

Majaifieienily  Famished.  Liberally  Conducted. 
Cafatiae  unexcelled.  Courteous  and  Prompt  Service. 
European  Plan.    American  Plan. 

SAMUEL  H.  THOMPSON.  Propria*** 


Advertisements  will  be 
inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c.  a  word.     Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 

FOR  SALE,  WANT  AND 
EXCHANGE  DEPT. 

ACCESSORIES 


FOR  SALE — Set  of  Electric  automobile  lamps,  two  side 
and  one  tail.  Never  been  used.  Box  L,  ROD  AND  GUN. 
Woodstock,  Ontario.  TF 


ANTIQUE  FIREARMS 


Buy,  sell,  exchange  all  sorts  old-time  and  modern  Fire- 
arms, Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Antiques,  805  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  6-1 4T 


OLD  COINS  WANTED 


$2  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds  of  Coins. 

Keep  all  money  dated  before  1895 
and  send  10c  for  New  Illustrated 
Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7.  You 
may  have  coins  worth  many  dol- 
lars. Get  Posted.  Clarke  Coin  Co.,  Box  134, 
Leroy,  N.  Y.  2-3T 


OLD 
COINS 
WANTED 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 


FOR  SALE — Best  quality  ranch  raised  mink,  also 
Canada  wild  geese.  Nelson  Waldron,  Tyne  Valley,  Prince 
Edward  Island.  J  6T 

WILD  ANIMALS — Correspondence  solicited  with 
parties  interested  in  Fox  Ranching  or  in  purchasing  or 
selling  stock.    Blake  Vanatter,  Georgetown,  Ont.  J.t.f 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— Black  Mallard  ducks  for 
decoys.  Also  pit  games.  All  Roundheads,  Yellow  Legs 
and  Strathcona  Warriors,  Reds  and  Greys.  Eggs  $2.00  per 
13.  John  Kelly,  Napanee,  Ont.  R.  M.  D.  7.  3  IT 

WANTED. — Female  Mink  and  Ferrets,  my  box  traps 
are  easily  made,  mink  scent  guaranteed,  get  Mr.  Skunk,  no 
digging,  smoking  or  trapping,  muskrat  trappers  get  more 
rats  no  feet,  stamp  for  reply.  Fred  Clarke,  851  William 
St.,  London,  Ont.  3  IT 

BOB  WHITE  QUAIL.— Blue  Quail,  Gambels,  Pheasants 
Peafowl,  Wild  Ducks,  Geese,  Swans,  Cranes,  Wild  Turkeys, 
Parrots,  Canaries,  Cage  Birds,  Game  Birds,  Pet  Stock,  Elk, 
Deer,  Buffalo,  Silver  Foxes,  Mink,  etc.  Big,  beautiful, 
illustrated  catalog  10c.  Price  lists  free.  Homes  Zoo- 
logical Arena  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

DOGS. 

HIGH  CLASS  PEDIGREED  English  Beagles,  all 
ages.  None  better.  Also  five  ferrets.  3c  stamp  for 
reply.    L.  Murray,  Harrow,  Ont.  2-2T 


TRAINED  HOUNDS— Norwegian  bearhounds 
Irish  wolf  hounds,  Blood  hounds,  Foxhounds, 
Deer,  Cat,  Wolf  and  Coon  dogs.  Absolute  guar- 
antee, trial  allowed,  purchaser  alone  to  judge, 
no  questions  asked,  money  refunded.  Fifty-page 

Rook- 


illustrated  catalogue  five-cent  stamp, 
wood  Kennels,  Lexington,  Ky. 
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The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels  of  Berry,  Ky..  offer  for 
sale  setters  and  pointers,  fox  and  cat  hounds,  wolf  and  deer 
hounds,  coon  and  opossum  hounds,  varmint  and  rabbit 
hounds,  bear  and  lion  hounds.  Also  Airedale  terriers. 
All  dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge  the 

?uality.    Satisfaction  guaranteed,   or  money  refunded. 
6  page  illustrated,  instructive  and  interesting  catalogue  for 
ten  cents  in  stamps  or  coin.  y  ti 

WANTED. — Female  Cocker  or  Field  Spaniel.  Red 
color,  6  months  old.  Also  Irish  Water  Spaniel,  female, 
same  age.  Price  must  be  low.  W.  H.  Gordon,  Ellenburgh 
Centre,  N   Y.  3  IT 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


MANfl*  Eczema,  ear  canker,  goitre,  cured  or  no 
IVIAllVlEi  charge.  Write  for  particulars  describing  the 
trouble,  Eczema  Remedy  Company,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

10TF 

AIREDALES  FOR  SALE—  Exceptionally  high  class 
puppies  ready  for  delivery,  sire.  Stormy- Weather,  dam, 
Topsy-Turvy.  Write  for  booklet  if  interested.  B.  Wel- 
bank,  Quill  Lake,  Sask. 

FOR  SALE — Splendid  Llewellin,  English,  Irish,  Gordon 
setter  pups  and  trained  dogs,  pointers,  spaniels  and  re- 
trievers in  pups  and  trained  dogs.  Enclose  stamp  for 
description.    Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa.  tf 

FOR  SALE. — Setter  dog,  2  years  old,  black,  white  and 
tan.  A  handsome  fellow.  Good  quail  dog.  Plenty  of 
speed  $25.00.    J.  M.  Shaw,  Forest,  Ont.  2-2T 

Pointer  Bitch,  3  years  old.  Lemon  and  white.  Good 
partridge  and  woodcock  dog,  splayed,  a  handsome  little 
bitch,  well  house  broken,  $20.00.    J.  M.  Shaw,  Forest, 


Ont. 
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FOR  SALE. — Beautiful,  registered,  Setter  Bitch,  one 
year  old.   Apply  J.  W.  Harris,  Arner,  Ont.  2  IT 

AT  STUD. — English  Beagles  Bandit  R.  and  Fabian  R. 
sons  of  famous  Champion  Shannon  Bandit.    They  have 

Sand  type,  are  hunters  and  are  registered.  Fee  $10.00. 
.  A.  Richardson,  Chatham,  Ont.  2tf 

FOR  SALE. — Cheap  registered  Airedale  puppies,  fine 
specimens,  champions  on  both  sides.  Write  if  interested. 
A.  H.  Hawkins,  Listowel,  Ont.  2  2T 

FOR  SIA.LE. — At  a  very  low  price — 1  Newfoundland, 
male,  $35XX),  1  Pomeranian,  female,  $25.00,  2  Scotch 
Collies,  male,  2  female,  $15.00,  1  all  white  bull  terrier,  male, 
$35.00,  1  bull  terrier,  female,  $10.00,  2  deerhounds,  No.  1 
stayers,  $25.00  each,  2  foxhounds,  No.  1  hunters,  $25.00 
each,  2  foxhounds,  female,  No.  1  breeders  and  hunters, 
$15.00  each,  1  pointer,  female,  $10.00,  1  fox  terrier,  female, 
$3.00,  1  No.  1  coondog,  tree  barker  and  stayer,  $15.00,  1 
Beagle,  female,  No.  1  rabbit  dog,  $12.00,  1  Angora  cat, 
thoroughbred,  $25.00.  Fr.  W.  Probst,  Box  60,  Linwood, 
Ont.   _  

FOR  SALE. — Owing  to  business,  three  Pointers,  Pointer 
bitch,  2  years,  reg.  C.  K.  C,  gun  broken,  sister  to  C  H. 
Yumas  Chief,  a  great  gun  bitch,  3  years  old,  imported  from 
England,  no  pedigree,  young  dog,  8  months,  reg.  C.  K.  C., 
will  make  winner,  Parti  colour  cocker,  2  years,  reg.  C.  K.  C, 
can  win  anywhere.  Black  cocker  bitch  1  year.  Obp 
Strain.  No  reasonable  offers  refused.  W.  T.  Oates,  RedchfL 
Alta.   3  IT 

HOUNDS  FOR  SALE. — Excellent  stock.  Opportunity 
for  deer  and  fox  hunters.    Geo.  F.  Janes,  Ingersoll,  Ont. 

FOX  TERRIERS 

Wirehaired,  bred  from  Winners,  two  Bitch  puppies 
whelped  in  April.  Also  one  yearling  Bitch.  Any  of  these 
should  soon  be  in  season.  Prices  Irom  $15  to  $25.  Chas. 
L.  Mewburn,  65  Markland  St.,  Hamilton,  Ont.  i  i 
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ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 


SPECIALS 


FOR  SALE — Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  and 
four  cylinder,  also  2  cylinder  4  cycle.  All  new.  Write  for 
further  particulars  stating  horse  power  required,  to  box  L. 
ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

FOR  SALE — 23  ft.  Semi-speed  launch,  beam  4  feet 
3  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine.  This  is  a  new  launch, 
now  ready  for  delivery.  For  further  particulars,  etc., 
write  Box  F.  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  tf 

FOR  SALE — Semi  Speed  Square,  or  Round  Transom 
and  Compromise  stern  Hulls,  finished  ready  for  engine,  up 
to  30  ft.  length.  New.  Will  sell  cheap.  Box  A.  Rod  and 
Gun  in  Canada.    Woodstock.  Ont.  TF 


MOTOR  BOATS. — Engines  and  canoes.  Second  hand 
bargains.    Ditchburn  pleasure  boats,  Grave  nhurst,  Ont. 

2  4T 

 FISHING  TACKLE.  

FOR  SALE.— Several  Fly  Trout  Rods,  10  and  11  ft.,  3 
joint,  absolutely  new.  Will  sell  cheap.  Box  L.  ROD  AND 
GUN.  Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

 GUNS  

WANTED.— High  grade  W.  W.  Greener  Shot  Gun, 
must  be  in  first  class  condition  and  a  snap  for  cash.  Trap 
or  Pigeon  gun  preferred.    Box  204,  Lacombe,  Alta. 

3  3T 

FQR  SALE  — A  280  Ross,  shot  150  times,  cost  $50, 
take  $30.  In  good  condition.  Cecil  Johnston,  Gore  Bay, 
Ont.  3  IT 

MECHANICS  AND  GUNMEN.— Reblue  or  brown 
your  guns,  rifles,  revolvers,  etc.  Do  a  good  job  at  the  cost 
of  a  few  cents.  Complete  instructions  25  cents.  E.  J. 
Simon,  Dane,  Wis.  3  IT 


A  BARGAIN  IN  SHOT  GUNS 

I  have  been  able  to  get  hold  of  a  few 
PERFECTLY  NEW,  THOROUGHLY 
TESTED,  TO  BIN  Double-barreled 
Hammerless  Shot  Guns  at  a  very  low 
price.  Regular  $35.00  grade  I  can  let 
you  have  for  $20.00,  cash  with  the 
order,  or  C.  0.  D.  with  privilege  of 
examination.     -s-      -s-      -:-  -:- 

W.  H.  MARTIN 

SPORTING  GOODS  SEALER,  -  WOODSTOCK,  §NT. 


SPECIALS 


CANADIAN  BLACKBIRD  TARGETS— Yellow  or 
white  bands,  five-fifty  per  thousand.  All  black,  five- 
twenty-five  per  thousand.  Closer  prices  in  lots  over  five 
thousand.  Also  Western  Automatic  and  Expert  Traps. 
Nelson  Long,  Hamilton,  Ont.    2  2T 


FP7FMA          Psoriasis,    cancer,    goitre,  t< 

H.\_Z^lLdYi/*         0id  gores,  catarrh,  dandruff, 


tetter 

sores,  catarrh,  dandruff,  sore 
eyes,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  stiff  joints,  piles,  cured  or 
no  charge.  Write  for  particulars  and  free  sample.  Eczema 
Remedy  Co.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  10  TF 

FOR  SALE — Several  Beers  Thermostats.  This  is  an 
automatic  apparatus  for  opening  and  closing  the  dampers  of 
your  furnace,  hot  water  heater,  or  steam  boiler,  at  exactly 
the  moment  when  they  should  be  opened  or  closed,  thus 
keeping  the  temperature  of  your  house  uniform  through 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  Saves  coal.  Saves  worry. 
These  Thermostats  can  be  installed  by  anyone  who  can 
handle  a  hammer,  screw  driver  and  auger.  Write  for  fur- 
ther particulars  to  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 

FOR  SALE — Finest  speckled  trout  eggs,  fry,  fingerlings, 
etc.,  at  the  private  hatchery  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Robinson,  Silver 
Creek,  Caledon.    Address  A.  R.  Robinson,  Claude,  Ont. 

Will  pay  $25.00  for  5  !b.  of  good  cultivated  Ginseng 
root  well  dried.    W.  E.  Saunders,  London,  Ont  .      3  lT 

MARRY — Hundreds  anxious  to  get  married;  many 
*Vl/%£Vrv  1  wealthy,   refined  members 


fidential:  descriptions  free. 
Angeles,  California. 


strictly  con- 
Reliance  Club,  B-376,  Los 
3  IT 


B.  and  B.  propeller,  3  blade,  right  15  in.  $450.  Ithaca 
12,  good  as  new  $20.  100  sporting  magazines.  E. 
Johnston,  Demorestville,  Ont.  3  IT 

FOR  SALE— Decoy-Ducks'  Eggs,  (Mallard).  $3  per  set- 
ting of  eleven  eggs.  W.  B.  DOAN,  Thedford,  Ont.  3-lt. 


MINK  SKINS 

Wanted  at  Once— 5583? ffJUUSi 

all  other  raw  furs.  Give  me  a  trial,  or  write  for 
prices.  J.  U.  NICHOLS,  Box  338,  INGERSOLL,  Ont. 


TAX  I  DFRMY  AND  TANNING 


FORTY  YEARS  MANUFACTURER  GLASS  EYES 
FOR  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.  Save  money  Send 
to-day  for  my  Taxidermist's  Supply  Catalog  No.  7.  F. 
bchumacher,  285  Halladay  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.     12  6t 

FOR  SALE — Pair  white  swans,  fully  mounted.  Will 
sell  cheap  for  cash.  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock 
Ont. 

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition. Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 

FOR  SALE. — Record  Elk  head.  14  points,  spread  over 
5  feet.  Extremely  massive  and  perfectly  balanced. 
Winter  killed  and  beautifu  y  mounted.  Rare  opportunity. 
Write  for  photographs  an  full  particulars.  H.  L.  Felt' 
Findlater,  Sask.  3  IT 


Automobile 


Troubles  and  How  to  Remedy  Them 

Br  CHARLES  P.  ROOT 


CONTENTS — Back  firing.  Blow-back  ef  gas  into  carburetor,  Popping  noises.  Buss  in 
coil  ( other  than  contact  breaker  buzz ).  clatter  and  grind  in  gear  box.  Compression,  faulty. 
Compression,  none.  Explosions,  Irregular  or  uncertain  running,  Metallic  or  puffing  noises. 
Misfires,  Resistance  slight  when  operating  starting  handle.  Start,  failure  to,  Steering  er- 
ratic. Stoppage  of  engine.  Water  escapes.  Air  lock.  Batteries.  Bearings,  Bent  axle.  Brakes, 
Carburation,  Change  Speed  gear.  Clutch,  Coil.  Connecting  rod  or  crank  shaft  broken. 
Contact  breaker  ( High  tension  magneto ),  Contact  maker.  Knock  in  bearings  generally  or 
in  Transmission  system.  Leaks:  Loss  of  power.  Gear.  Governor,  Hunting,  Ignition,  Lub- 
rication. Misfires.  Muffler  troubles.  Noise,  Overheating.  Pipes  burst  out  or  fractured. 
Piston  troubles,  Popping  in  carburetor.  Pressure  leaking  (in  case  of  pressure  feed)  Pre- 
ignition.  Short  circuits.  Spark  plug.  Steam  bound  or  air  lock.  Steering,  Supply  pipe 
choked,  Tining,  Tires.  Vahres.  Valve  springs.  Water  circulation.  Wheels. 
Prices: 


Flexible  Leather  $1.50 


Cloth  Binding  $1. 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED,  PUBLISHER, 


WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 
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Best  Books  Published 

For  Automobilists 
And  Motorcyclists 


Five  Complete  and  Distinct  Works 


Irrespective  of  price,  the  following  publications  are  the  greatest  values  of  their  kind 

on  the  market 


Works  are  almost  indispensable  to — 

OWNERS.  STUDENTS,  OPERATORS,  BUILDERS,  SALESMEN  or  REPAIRMEN. 

While  technical,  are  Written  in  Simple  Language.  Practical  and  convenient  works  of 
reference.  Used  as  part  of  Standard  Courses  at  leading  Automobile  'Schools  in  the  United 
States.  Approved  and  reconm/ adstj  many  of  the  leading  American  motor  car  makers 
and  their  agents.  This  recommendation  is  a  guarantee  of  the  educational  Value  of 
these  works. 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Motor  Car  Operation  50c 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Internal  Combustion  Engine,  Mainten- 
ance and  Repairs  25c 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Magneto  Ignition  Systems   15c 

The  A  B.  C  of  Battery  Ignition  Systems  25c 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Aerial  Navigation,  a  work  that  is 
Up-to-Date  50c 

(In  this  book,  the  Engineering  Science  as  applied  to  Construction 
of  Aerial  Craft  and  the  Essential  Principles  Governing  Aviators  are 
Summarized). 


Address  all  orders  to 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LTD.,  Publisher,  Woodstock,  Ontario 


ROD »*- GUN 

IN  CANADA 


APRIL,  1917 


FIFTEEN  CENTS 


'Twixt  Sundown  and  Dawn' 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED,  PUBLISHER, 


Our  Expert  Casting  Line 

Hard  Braided  of  the  Highest  Grade  of  Silk.  The 
Strongest  Line  of  its  size  in  the  World.  Used  by 
Mr.  Decker  in  contest  with  Mr.  Jamison.  Nuf  sed. 
Every  Line  Warranted.      50  Yard  Spools  $1.00. 

Trout  Flies 


For  Trial — Send  Us 


18c 
30c 
60c 
65c 
75c 
2.00 


for  an  assorted  dozen. 
Regular  price.  .  .  .'24c. 
for  an  assorted  dozen. 
Regular  price.  .  .  60c. 
for  an  assorted  dozen 
Regular  price.  .  .  .84c. 
for  an  assorted  dozen. 
Regular  price.  .  .  .96c. 
for  an  assorted  dozen. 
Regular  price.  .  .$1.00 
for  an  assorted  dozen. 
Regular  price.  .  .$3.50 

 A  


Quality  A 
Quality  B 
Quality  C 
Bass  Flies 
Gauze  Wing 
English 


tnrjr^riLrTrTEa  Steel  Fishing  Rods 

PLY  RODS,  8  or  94  feet  $1.00 

BAIT  RODS,  54,  64  or  8  feet   1.26 

CASTING  RODS.  44,  6  or  6  feet    1.60 

BAIT  HODS,  with  AKate  Guide  and  Tip    2.00 

CASTING  HODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip   2.60 

CASTING  RODS,  full  Agate  Mountings    3.60 

The  H.  H.  KIFFE  CO.  525  ""Kirfcc 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application 


Reload  and  Save  Money 

The  price  of  factory- 
loaded  ammunition  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years 
h  as  advanced  over  60  %. 
You  should  reload  your 
shells  with  Ideal  Re- 
loading tools.  It's  easy 
to  reload,  is  good  sport 
and  cuts  vour  ammunition  bill  way  down. 
The 

Ideal  Hand  Book 

tells  you  about  powders,  bullets,  primers, 
tools  and  methods  of  loading  and  reloading 
rifle,  shotgun  and  pistol  ammunition,  how  to 
cast  bullets,  measure  powder  accurately, 
gives  tables  of  velocity,  penetration  and  en- 
ergy. How  to  find  twist  in  any  rifle  barrel, 
tables  reducing  grams  to  grains,  also  shotgun 
or  smooth  bore  gauges,  160  pages  of  infor- 
mation every  shooter  needs,  sent  free  for  6c 
stamps  for  postage. 

IDEAl  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

264  Meadow  Street     New  Haven,  Conn. 


PEM 

TOUPEES 

A 


Toupees  for  Men 

Who  Wish  to  Renew  Their  Youth 
and  Protect  Their  Health. 


Toupees  made  by  W.  T.  Pember  are  the 
closest  imitation  of  nature  that  can  be 
produced.  Light  in  weight  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction  at  reasonable  prices. 


V.. 


W.  T.  PEMBER 

129  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 


SPECIAL  SPRING  BARGAINS 


1  4-foot  Rowi  ng  Skiffs  - 
16-foot  Canvas-Covered  Canoe 
1 6-foot  Varnished  Row  Boats 
14-foot  Outboard  Motor  Skiff 
16-foot  Outboard  Motor  Boat 
18-foot  Outboard  Motor  Canoe 
16-foot  Inboard  Motor  Launch 
18-foot  Inboard  Motor  Boat 
20-foct  Inboard  Motor  Runabout 


$90  for  this 
splendid 
Outboard 

Motor,  Mag- 
neto Type, 
in  Canada. 


Battery 
Type  $75 
Order Today. 


We  sell  new 

and 
second  hand 
engi  nes . 


Free 
Illustrated 
Boating 
List. 


$30 
$45 
$60 
$100 
$150 
$150 
$200 
$250 
$300 


Canadian  Boat  and  Engine  Exchange 

295-A  Queen  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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LADDIE,  THE  BOY  TRAPPER 


BONNYCASTLE  DALE 


THE  very  first  time  Laddie  saw  a 
poor  muskrat  in  a  trap  he  came 
running  up  the  steep  path  to 
the  "Shanty"  calling: 

"There's  a  muskrat  on  the  shore 
scratching  itself." 

Poor  thing!  I  knew  what  that  meant 
it  was  caught  in  the  cruel  jaws  and 
was  vainly  trying  to  tear  itself  loose. 
I  am  not  wise  enough,  even  though  I 
am  merciful  enough,  to  find  a  means 
whereby  all  the  furbearers  may  be 
caught  without  the  awful  suffering 
;  entailed  by  this  spring  trap  method, 
but  I  hope  many  trappers  will  try 
,out  the  new  traps  that  kill  instantly. 

The  little  lad,  urged  on  by  the  sight 
of  many  trappers  setting  hundreds  of 
r  traps  on  every  log,  and  bog,  and  shore 
ind  bank,  set  one  of  his  traps  at  the 
oot  of  a  balm  of  gilead  tree,  where 
he  roots  were  washed  by  the  rising 
ater  of  the  spring  flood,  and  a  second 
ne  on  the  south  point.    He  had  been 
arefully  taught  not  to  look  at  the 
elts  as  a  source  of  profit,  (the  man 
ho  brings  his  boy  up  in  this  highly 
iducated  age  to  be  a  trapper  wastes 
st  one  boy,)  but  he  set  it  as  well  as 
y  0  jib  way,  with  the  pan  submerged 
st  where  the  poor  semi-amphibious 
imal  would  step  into  it  on  his  way 
hore. 

"Come  and  see  the  Muskrat  swim- 
ming?" Laddie  called  to  me.  It  was 
a  very  mild  night  in  late  March,  all 
|he  mate  seeking  lovers  were  roaming 
in  search  of  females,  to  mate  and 
start  her  on  her  way  with  the  "Spring 
Bouse"  building.  The  well  filled  out 
Swung  male  swimming  along  before 


us  had  been  born  last  spring  and 
kicked  out  of  the  overcrowded  home, 
a  home  built  in  the  marsh  on  a 
"drowned"  tree  root  for  a  base.  Here 
the  two  adult  Muskrats  had  worked 
the  greater  part  of  October,  tearing 
up  each  night  great  masses  of  yellow 
lilies,  wild  rice,  wild  celery,  all  the 
pond  weeds  the  ducks  love  so  well, 
until  they  had  cleared  a  place  fully 
thirty  feet  in  circumference.  Laddie 
and  I  often  saw  them  working  in  the 
early  evening,  and  even  in  the  dawn; 
dragging  great  bunches  of  this  green 
floating  mass  up  on  to  a  root,  until 
they  had  several  hundreds  of  pounds 
there,  all  piled  in  a  nice  wee  haystack 
form. 

"How  will  they  make  the  rooms  in 
it?"  whispered  Laddie  one  evening  as 
we  watched  the  growing  pile. 

"They  will  simply  eat  and  tear  out 
a  room  from  the  bottom,  and  leave 
a  nice  shelf  in  it  on  which  to  sit  and 
feed  on,  diving  swiftly  off  the  instant 
they  hear  a  paddle  stroke  or  a  foot- 
step of  any  animal  on  the  snow  or  ice. 

"But  how  will  they  ever  get  food 
when  all  the  marsh  is  frozen  up?"  he 
queried. 

*  "They  have  cut  the  marsh,  year 
after  year,  into  innumerable  channels, 
so  that,  winter  or  summer  they  can 
swim  anywhere  where  the  water  is 
deep  enough. 

"But  please  tell  me  what  happens 
if  it  freezes  right  down  to  the  bottom, 
or  if  the  water  floods  right  over  the 
house? 

"I  guess  Laddie  it's  a  case  of  hustle, 
just  as  we  humans  do,  they  can  al- 
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ways  tear  their  way  out  of  the  house, 
the  south  side  especially  being  warmed 
each  day  by  the  sun." 

"Then  where  do  they  go?"  he  per- 
sisted. 

"They  can  always  find  shelter  un- 
der old  logs  or  in  bank  holes." 

"But  if  there  were  no  logs — ? 
Laddie  started  off — I  interrupted  him 
with: 

"I  guess  this  is  a  sort  of  chain 
question  you're  working — let's  paddle 
on." 

This  conversation  occurred  in 
October.  Now  it  is  March  and  we  are 


LADDIE  FINDING  HIS  TRAP  AND  FUR  ADRIFT 
IN  THE  ICE  SHOVE. 

LADDIE  FOUND   THE   LOST— AND  EMPTY- 
TRAP. 


standing  on  the  shore  of  the  Beaver 
(island)  watching  a  muskrat  which 
left  the  marshland  home,  driven  out 
no  doubt  by  the  high  cost  of  living, 
as  had  he  stayed  there  the  old  adult 
"Wahzhushk  (Ojibway  for  Muskrat: 
would  most  certainly  have  tried  to 
kill  him,  as  he  allows  no  other  males 
to  run  with  his  chosen  mate.  The 
eight  months  old  animal  swam  clear 
out  in  the  lake  to  our  island,  intending 
to  become  a  bankdweller,  but  he 
espied  our  wee  wharf  and  promptly 
began  to  drag  floatweeds  into  the 
crib.  He  had  rather  a  wet  home,  as 
storms  dashed  the  water  over  the 
wharf,  and  floods  raised  it  almost  up 
to  the  top  stones  of  the  inner  crib — 
where  he  promptly  moved.  We  often 
saw  the  hoar  frost  from  his  breath  on 
the  boards  in  the  morning.  Now  he 
was  swimming  up  and  down  the  is- 
land's lonely  shore  hoping  to  meet  a 
female  and  to  choose  her  (not  indeed 
without  many  a  battle  with  other 
males),  as  his  mate,  and  here  were 
two  big  animals  watching  him,  intent 
on  his  capture.  (I  defend  my  posi- 
tion simply  by  saying  that  for  this 
once  Laddie  must  learn  the  whole 
course  of  the  animal's  life,  even  to  its 
end — but  for  this  once  only. : 

The  vegetable  eating  rodent  made 
the  complete  circle  of  the  island,  a 
swim  of  over  a  mile,  as  these  fur- 
bearers  are  most  excellent  swimmers 
and  great  wanderers.  At  times  it 
climbed  up  on  the  cakes  of  ice  that 
lined  the  shore;  at  others  it  rambled 
over  the  rocks,  then  it  came  along  the 
south  shore  and  calmly  sat  down  and 
nibbled  a  drifted  wild  onion  near  the 
fatal  trap.  When  they  are  alone  this 
way  they  are  silent.  In  places  where 
they  run  in  numbers  the  spring  air 
will  be  alive  with  low  squeals  and 
whimperings.  Do  not  place  this  fat, 
clean  living,  grain  and  vegetable 
eating  animal  in  the  same  class  as  the 
despised  house  rat,  a  mean,  vicious, 
sneaking  beast.  On  the  contrary  the 
Muskrat  is  an  open  noisy  traveller, 
feeding  peacefully  on  a  juicy  wapato 
or  a  sprout  off  a  lily  root,  strictly 
minding  his  own  business,  but  just 
let  another  male  intrude  his  nose  in 
this  business  and  Kilkenny  catsfights 
— are  dwarfed  by  comparison.  Two 
ofgthese  fighting  males  will  grasp  one 
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another  strongly  with  the  forearms 
and  literally  tear  each  other's  hide  to 
ribbons.  Especially  is  this  destruc- 
tion complete  when  a  free  male  comes 
across  a  trapped  one.  I  have  seen 
them  so  cut  up  that  the  head  and 
shoulders  were  stripped  of  the  hide 
and  the  entire  pelt  spoiled.  To  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  magnificent 
workings  of  Nature  seen  by  us  island 
dwellers.  It  was  a  calm  night  when 
we  left  the  south  shore  of  the  Beaver 
and  sought  the  "Shanty".  During 
the  night  I  heard  great  roars  as  the 
rotting  ice  creaked  and  groaned  be- 
neath the  lashings  of  a  stiff  So'wester. 
When  we  ran  down  to  the  south  shore 
next  morning  all  the  great  dark  fields 
of  ice  in  the  lake  were  in  motion, 
slowly  advancing  before  the  wind. 
The  steady  destructive  power  of  an 
"ice-shove"  must  be  seen  to  be 
fully  appreciated.  The  point  where 
Laddie  had  set  one  trap  was 
now  piled  deep  with  tilting  lifting, 
sliding,  falling,  crashing  cakes  of  ice. 
The  trap  was  underneath  all  this 
crackling  mass,  so  if  the  poor  Musk- 
rat  was  in  that  one  it  was  a  sorry 
mess.  Back  we  ran  to  the  wharf. 
The  effect  of  the  "shove"  in  this 
sheltered  southeastern  position  was 
not  so  great,  yet  the  bay  was  one  mass 
of  ice  in  motion.  Out  in  the  churning 
stuff  I  saw  the  lad's  "tally  stick." 

"Get  the  pikepole  and  try  to  get 
your  trap  before  it  goes  out  into  the 
lake"  I  yelled  above  the  gale.  Off 
ran  big  rubber  boots  and  boy  and  soon 
he  was  splashing  in  and  I  pictured 
him  as  he  raised  his  trap.  Yes!  the 
poor  Muskrat  was  in  it. 

Now,  while  a  March  sun  poured 
its  gracious  beams  on  us,  Laddie 
made  his  "hanger"  for  suspending 
the  Muskrat  on.  Next  he  ran  down 
the  bank  and  cut  his  red  willow 
stretchers  to  stretch  the  hide,  then  he 
sharpened  his  knife  and  I  took  a 
picture  of  him  skinning  his  catch.  I 
do  think  his  nose  is  a  wee  bit  "up-in- 
the-air",  but  young  naturalists  must 
learn  and,  as  far  as  he  knew,  the 
subject  had  not  suffered.  The  traps 
are  so  set  that  once  the  animal  is 
caught  it  is  dragged  down  into  the 
water  and  drowned.  I  think  we  will 
always  have  to  catch  Muskrats. 
By  "we"  I  mean  the  human  race,  for 


they  breed  two  or  three,  or  four 
times  a  year,  with  four  to  ten  at  a 
litter  and  the  youngsters  raise  a  litter 
before  they  are  a  year  old.  I  have 
known  a  hundred  acre  swamp  to  con- 
tain two  thousand  Muskrats,  (more 
even,  as  this  number  was  caught  in  it.) 
Without  some  steady  thinning  down 
they  w^ould  become  a  pest,  especially 
as  man  is  constantly  killing  the  great 
birds  of  prey,  the  hawks,  eagles  and 
owls,  the  animals  too,  the  foxes,  lynx, 
mink,  marten,  wolf  and  all  carnivorous 
beasts  and  birds  that  eat  any  animal 
they  can  kill. 

As  we  wanted  this  skin  for  Natural 
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History  purposes  Laddie  cut  it  from 
lip  to  vent  and  we  stretched  it  on  a 
board  and  a  very  dark  handsome  fur 
it  is,  the  pelt  is  prime,  light  colored 
and  firm,  no  black  blood  stains,  as 
there  are  in  a  poor  pelt  taken  in  the 
fall,  or  too  late  in  the  spring.  It  is  12 
inches  across  and  18  inches  long. 

The  teeth  of  the  Muskrat  are 
formidable.  I  have  seen  one  cap- 
tured, cornered  male,  drive  a  man 
precipitately  from  a  boat-house  it  was 
confined  in.  A  pair  of  inch  long  bone 
chisels  driven  with  all  the  power  of  a 
fighting  Muskrat  have  made  me  run. 

Laddie  has  taken  the  young,  when 
we  have  found  them  deserted  in 
flooded  homes,  pretty  little  things, 
with  huge  heads  and  pink  feet  and 
silky  grey  coats,  blind  to  the  ninth 
day,  and  mewing  like  kittens,  but 
we  have  never  been  able  to  raise  one, 
even  though  we  carefully  fed  them 
milk  from  a  fountain  pen  filler.  Then 
there  were  loud  lamentations  by 
Laddie  in  the  still  watches  of  the 


night,  when  some  poor  wee  Muskrat 
passed  out. 

When  the  sun  and  the  wind  had 
pretty  well  done  their  work  on  the 
piled  up  icefields  on  the  south  shore 
I  went  with  Laddie  and  pictured  him 
as  he  wriggled  his  way — like  unto 
some  big  furbearer — among  the  great 
shining  cakes,  until  he  found  the  lost 
and  empty  trap. 

This  Spring  of  1917  offers  high 
prices  for  pelts,  the  number  of 
"houses"  of  Muskrats  is  much  re- 
duced from  last  year  and  each  trapper 
save  the  farmer's  son  on  his  own  land 
— must  pay  a  five  dollar  license.  The 
auction  in  New  York  this  Spring 
seems  to  point  to  the  United  States 
taking  part  of  England's  fur  market 
sales  away. 

Author's  Note: — Owing  to  the  use 
of  the  name  "Fritz"  to  denote  the 
enemy,  I  am  obliged,  after  twenty 
years'  use,  to  drop  it  and  use  our 
camp  name  "Laddie." 
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A.  H.  Haines 


NOT  the  deer  around  here  that 
there  used  to  be,"  said  Jack 
Bennett  as  he  seated  himself  on 
a  convenient  log,  a  preliminary  to  a 
comfortable  smoke,  after  the  long 
climb  that  had  at  last  brought  him 
and  his  life-long  friend  and  hunting 
companion,  Tom  Pearson,  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  their  objective 
point,  the  Bald  Knolls,  where  there 
were  likely  better  prospects  of  finding 
deer  than  any  other  place  near  their 
ranches. 

"No,"  Tom  replied  after  a  few 
puffs  at  his  pipe  which  he  had  brought 
into  action  somewhat  in  advance  of 
his  friend's,  "and  still  we  are  seldom 
out  of  venison,  are  we,  after  the  Fall 
months   begin.    Hey,  Old  Timer?" 

"Rather  better  luck  comes  our  way 
than  to  the  rest  of  the  settlers,  I 
guess,"  Jack  remarked  in  reply,  "but 
then,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it, 
the  reason  is  that  we  hunt  more, 
I  suppose." 


"Ten  years  ago,  when  the  game 
was  plentiful,  the  others  had  their 
venison  just  as  often  as  we  did,  but 
as  it  became  scarce  and  more  difficult 
to  get,  which,  naturally,  meant  a  lot 
more  hard  work,  they  were  not  nearly 
so  keen  to  hit  into  the  hills  after  a 
deer,"  and  Tom  smoked  away  vig- 
orously for  awhile  after  which  he 
concluded  with: 

"Yes,  their  enthusiasm  dropped 
away  below  the  zero  mark  after  the 
game  got  thinned  out;  but  it  has 
been  different  with  us.  Here  we  are, 
both  of  us  with  streaks  of  gray  in 
our  hair,  both  of  us  more  or  less 
crippled,  at  times,  with  the  rheuma- 
tism, each  finding  it  more  of  a  task 
to  climb  the  mountains  each  year; 
and  in  spite  of  it  all  we  are  just  as 
keen  for  the  deer  trail  each  season 
as  ever.  I'll  tell  you,  Jack,  just  how 
interested  I  am  and  always  have 
been,  and  probably  always  shall  be, 
in  hunting.    When  the  first  frosts 
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hit  us  along  towards  Fall  I  begin  to 
think  of  a  hike  in  the  hills.  My  old 
Ballard  Pacific  is  taken  down  a  dozen 
times  a  day  and  as  carefully  handled 
and  admired  as  the  day  I  bought  it 
back  East  so  long  ago.  Guess  you'll 
never  forget  the  time;  you  bought 
your  old  Centennial  Winchester  at 
the  same  store  at  the  same  time, 
though  if  you'd  taken  my  advice, 
you'd  have  got  a  Ballard  like  mine." 

"Yes,  I  know  you  always  did  try 
to  persuade  me  into  getting  a  single 
shot,"  replied  Jack,  "and  though  I 
went  against  your  arguments  and 
tied  to  the  old  Centennial,  I  have 
never  seen  the  day  I  have  regretted 
my  choice.  Guess  we've  both  been 
pretty  well  satisfied  with  our  rifles; 
both  have  always  accounted  for  the 
game  as  regularly  as  we  did  our 
part,  and  there  are  no  other  two 
rifles  in  the  settlement  in  as  good 
condition,  after  half  the  use,  as  ours. 
The  rifling  in  both  is  as  bright  as  sil- 
ver, and  while  the  outside  finish  is 
worn  in  places  from  long  use,  a  man 
would  look  until  his  eyes  were  sore 
to  find  any  battered  places;  hey, 
Tom? 

"But  about  this  hunting  fever  that 
gets  into  the  system:  I  have  often 
thought  how  it  hits  different  men. 
When  the  game  is  easy  to  get,  some 
fellows  are  mighty  enthusiastic,  but 
just  as  soon  as  it  becomes  real  men's 
work,  just  so  soon  a  great  many  lose 
their  interest;  but  it  is,  as  you  say, 
different  with  us.  Why,  Man,  we're 
just  as  keen  for  the  deer  trail  as  ever 
— in  fact,  I'm  not  so  certain  but 
what  we  look  forward  to  each  season 
more  anxiously  as  we  grow  older. 
When  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow 
in  the  Fall,  and  the  air  begins  to  get 
colder,  and  the  snow  first  shows  on 
the  peaks  of  the  farther  ranges,  there 
is  but  one  thing  that  fills  my  mind, 
and  that  is  hunting.  Like  you,  I 
have  the  necessary  amount  of  work 
to  do  around  the  ranch,  and  this  I 
seldom  neglect;  nor  do  you;  but  I 
guess  with  both  of  us  it  is  about  the 
same;  our  greatest  pleasure  is  in  being 
in  the  hills,  or  planning  for  something 
of  the  kind.  And  just  as  soon  as 
one  season  is  over,  we  are  making 
calculations  for  the  next,  just  like 
we  used  to  do  when  we  were  boys. 


You  know  that  we  would  not  have 
our  first  bunch  of  fire  crackers  on  a 
Fourth  of  July  used  up  before  we'd 
be  laying  plans  for  another  dime  with 
which  to  buy  another  bunch  for  the 
next  Fourth.  Panned  down  fine, 
guess  we're  about  as  foolish  as  when 
we  were  boys,  only  not  quite  so 
spry,"  and  Jack  knocked  the  ashes 
from  his  pipe,  slowly  arose  and  led 
the  way  towards  the  Bald  Knolls, 
every  step  for  fifty  yards,  or  so, 
plainly  indicating  rheumatic-stiffened 
joints,  wrhile  it  would  not  have  taken 
a  very  keen  observer  to  have  de- 
tected the  same  string-halted  move- 
ments, for  a  similar  distance,  in  Tom's 
walk. 

"Guess  it'll  be  best  to  hunt  the 
north  side  of  the  knolls  first,"  Tom 
remarked  in  a  voice  but  little  above 
a  whisper  as  they  emerged  out  of  the 
heavy  timber  into  the  more  open 
ground  that  indicated  the  close  prox- 
imity of  the  Bald  Knolls.  "No  other 
way  to  work  it  properly  the  way  the 
wind  is  just  now.  Better  keep  a 
hundred  yards  or  so  apart,  work 
carefully  to  the  east  and  meet  at 
the  rim-rock;  then  drop  down  to  the 
south  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  and 
back  again  to  the  west,  and  keep  at 
it  until  we  have  covered  all  the  knoll 
country,  or  until  we  get  a  deer." 

The  Bald  Knolls  represented  a  sec- 
tion of  country  rarely  hunted  by 
others  of  the  settlers,  due  to  the 
difficulty  encountered  in  reaching 
them  and  the  certainty  of  strenuous 
work  in  getting  a  deer  out  should 
one  be  so  fortunate  as  to  kill  one. 
The  knolls  lay  high  up  towards  the 
top  of  the  lower  range;  covered  some- 
thing over  a  mile  square  of  territory; 
were  carpeted  with  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  bunch  grass  and  gashed  by-  several 
small  ravines,  each  more  or  less  filled 
with  thick  brush,  while  an  occasional 
clump  of  brush,  or  fir  trees  appeared, 
all  offering  tempting  places  for  the 
mule  deer  to  feed  and  bed. 

The  rim-rock,  mentioned  by  Tom, 
was  at  the  east  side  of  the  knolls. 
To  go  farther  in  that  direction  was 
impossible.  An  occasional  fir,  or 
other  small  tree,  dwarfed  from  grow- 
ing on  ground  that,  as  Jack  said,  was 
"mostly  rocks,"  grew  right  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  which  dropped  a  full 
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three  hundred  feet,  nearly  perpen- 
dicularly, to  a  narrow  bench,  prob- 
ably forty  feet  wide  and  covered  with 
ragged-shaped  boulders  of  mammoth 
proportions.  From  the  lower  edge 
of  this  bench,  the  cliff  again  dropped 
another  two  hundred  feet  to  the  heav- 
ily timbered  country  below.  One 
could  walk  up  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  rim-rock  and  look  down  on  the 
narrow  boulder-strewn  bench  below; 
but  to  reach  it  was  utterly  impossible 
from  above,  while  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  from  below  was  at  the 
edge  of  the  heavy  timber  mentioned. 
The  ends  of  the  narrow  bench  narrow- 
ed down  until  they  were  lost  in  the 
face  of  the  main  cliff  which  at  the 
points  where  the  bench  was  absorbed 
by  the  main  cliff  represented  a  preci- 
pice of  approximately  five  hundred 
feet  in  height. 

It  was  early  in  the  season,  with 
no  snow,  and,  not  having  rained  for 
several  weeks,  the  ground,  the  grass 
and  twigs,  and  branches  with  which 
the  knolls  were  more  or  less  strewn, 
were  dry  and  the  hunters  had  to  step 
with  the  cautious  tread  of  the  mocca- 
sined  Indian  to  avoid  a  noise — and 
the  slightest  sound  was  to  be  guarded 
against  if  a  successful  result  was  to 
be  expected. 

Taking  as  much  advantage  as  pos- 
sible of  the  thin  fringes  of  brush  and 
clumps  of  small  trees,  to  conceal 
their  movements,  the  hunters  worked 
their  way  slowly  and  stealthily  up 
towards  higher  ground.  Although 
they  were  seldom  in  sight  of  each 
other,  they  had  hunted  together  so 
frequently  for  so  many  years  that 
when  they  did  occasionally  sight  each 
other  it  was  to  discover  that  they 
were  each  moving  at  about  the  same 
speed.  When  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  rim-rock,  and  when  in 
sight  of  each  other,  Jack  at  the  bot- 
tom of  one  of  the  small  knolls  on  the 
east  side,  and  Tom  just  stealing  noise- 
lessly into  view  around  the  foot  of  the 
same  knoll  fifty  yards  or  so  to  the 
south,  Jack  held  one  hand  up  in  a 
warning  way,  while  with  the  other 
he  pointed  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle  at 
the  ground.  Tom,  noting  the  signal, 
raised  one  hand  to  indicate  that  he 
understood,  while  with  the  muzzle 
of  his  rifle  he  also  pointed  to  the 


ground.  They  had  discovered  fresh 
tracks  in  the  loose  soil  which  happen- 
ed to  appear  at  intervals.  And  such 
tracks!  Both,  in  years  past,  had 
killed  scores  of  deer,  many  of  them,' 
naturally,  having  been  large  onesi 
a  few  of  them  exceptionally  so;  but 
if  one  could  judge  accurately  from 
the  imprint  of  a  deer's  hoof,  the  deer 
that  manufactured  the  tracks  then 
before  them  far  exceeded  in  size  any 
deer  they  had  ever  killed  or  heard  of 
in  that  section. 

Soon  after  this  they  entered  thick  I 
brush  and  did  not  see  each  other  I 
again  for  ten  minutes  or  so.    Then  ] 
they  were  but  about  sixty  or  seventy  j 
yards  apart.    Directly  in  front  ap-  I 
peared  a  ravine  densely  filled  with  ] 
brush.    The  sun  was  directly  behind  I 
them,  the  bright  rays  reaching  to  I 
the  bottom  of  the  brush-filled-  ravine.  I 
Stepping  carefully,  and  scrutinizing  I 
with  eagle  eyes  the  sun-bathed  brush 
below,  they  approached  as  hunters* 
who  fully  realized  that  the  slightest 
false  movement  might  mean  failure. 

"Crash!  Crash!  Thud!  Thud!"  Then 
silence  so  loud,  as  Jack  afterwards 
said  when  relating  the  incident,  "that 
you  could  feel  it."  Neither  Jack 
nor  Tom  had  seen  a  thing.  The 
brush  was  very  dense,  and  the  sun 
shining  so  brightly  on  the  saffron- 
colored  foliage,  blended  all  colors  so 
perfectly  that  unless  an  object  were 
in  motion,  it  could  not  be  readily 
distinguished.  While  they  had  seen 
nothing  in  the  way  of  deer,  it  was 
due  to  their  not  having  looked  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 
They  knew,  and  knew  perfectly,  that 
a  deer,  and  without  doubt  a  large 
one,  had  jumped  either  from  having 
scented  one  of  them  or  from  hearing 
the  snapping  of  a  twig  underneath 
one  of  their  feet.  Judging  from  the 
sound  which  had  so  suddenly  crashed 
on  their  ears  and  then  as  suddenly 
ceased,  the  deer  had  been  but  little 
over  thirty  yards  from  them,  nearly 
equally  distant  from  each,  but  slightly 
below  them,  and  something  like  ten 
or  fifteen  yards  out  of  line  of  the  two 
hunters  who  were  now  eagerly  scan- 
ning the  brush-filled  ravine  for  the 
big  buck  they  were  sure  was  standing 
motionless  in  waiting  for  a  sound,  a 
scent  or  sight  from  one  of  them  which 
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would  enable  him  to  act  intelligently 
in  making  his  get-away. 

Motionless,  but  with  rifles  cocked, 
ithe  two  hunters  stood  watching  for 
the  slightest  movement  in  the  brush 
that  would  indicate  the  deer's  posi- 
tion. One,  two,  possibly  three  min- 
utes passed  during  which  not  a  sound 
broke  the  stillness  nor  the  movement 
Df  a  single  leaf  occurred  in  the  "thicket. 
Hunters  with  less  experience  would 
have  decided  that  the  deer  had  quietly 
slipped  away.  But  not  so  with  Jack 
and  Tom  who,  from  long  experience 
Sn  deer  hunting,  knew  that  he  was 
standing  statue-like  in  the  brush  un- 
decided as  to  his  future  movements; 
and  they  would  only  be  decided  when 
one,  or  both  of  the  hunters  had  been 
located  either  by  scent,  sight  or 
sound. 

At  this  very  critical  point  in  the 
game,  Jack  was  seized  with  an  un- 
controllable desire  to  sneeze.  He 
endeavored  to  smother  it,  as  he  after- 
wards contended  when  relating  the 
interesting  experience,  but  without 
being  successful.  In  fact,  when  that 
sneeze  finally  broke  the  stillness,  it, 
according  to  Jack's  version,  more 
nearly  resembled  the  explosion  of  a 
Domb  factory  than  the  sound  of  a 
subdued  sneeze.  But  the  sneeze 
brought  forth  results.  Jack  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  that  deer  for  the 
half  of  but  one  magnificently  tantaliz- 
ing bound.  No  more  and  no  less; 
but  that  was  through  a  compara- 
tively clear  space,  and  during  the 
brief  second  that  his  eyes  beheld  the 
fleeting  sight,  Jack  saw  a  buck  of 
mammoth  proportions,  crowned  with 
a  set  of  antlers  so  large,  so  many- 
tined,  and  of  such  symmetrical  form 
that  for  years  afterwards  he  would 
often  find  himself  suddenly  awakened 
from  a  sound  sleep  staring  fixedly 
into  pitch  darkness  and  seeing  as 
clearly  as  in  broad  daylight  a  vision 
of  that  same  buck,  and  particularly 
the  prize  head  that  over-shadowed 
all  else. 

Among  the  ranchers  were  many 
skillful  riflemen,  but  none  that  for 
quick  and  deadly  work  with  the  rifle 
were  considered  Jack's  equal.  Yet 
he  had  Trad  absolutely  no  chance  to 
make  a  winning  shot  on  the  big  buck, 
but  from  the  momentary  glimpse  he 


had  caught  of  it,  he  formed  the  opin- 
ion that  he  would  rather  have  killed 
it  than  any  fifty  of  the  best  of  the 
many  that  had  fallen  before  his  old 
Centennial. 

And  what  of  Tom?  At  the  first 
jump  made  by  the  buck  following  the 
unfortunate  sneeze,  Tom  had  watch- 
ed for  the  buck  as  he  crashed  through 
the  brush  headed  nearly  toward  him 
at  first,  but  swerving  farther  to  one 
side  as  he  came  opposite,  to  stop 
within  about  forty  yards.  Up  to  this 
time  Tom  had  been  able  to  keep  his 
bearings  on  the  deer  from  the  crash- 
ing only.  When  he  came  to  a  dead 
stop,  which  was  at  the  end  of  one 
mighty  bound,  it  was  to  leave  only 
his  hips  exposed  to  the  acknowledged 
skilled  rifleman  behind  the  old  Ballard 
Pacific.  The  rest  of  the  big  buck 
was  completely  hidden  by  a  mam- 
moth yellow  pine.  Tom  could  easily 
have  shot  the  deer  through  the  hips, 
and  had  he  done  so,  the  heavy  bullet 
would  no  doubt  have  anchored  him 
for  a  sufficient  period  to  have  enabled 
the  hunter  to  have  given  the  really 
fatal  shot.  But  if  there  was  one 
thing  that  Tom  would  not  deliber- 
ately do,  it  was  to  shoot  a  standing 
deer  in  any  such  fashion. 

"You  may  find  me  hitting  a  run- 
ning deer — well,  where  I  don't  want 
to,"  Tom  had  often  been  heard  to  say, 
"but  when  you  find  me  shooting 
one  through  the  hips  when  he  is 
standing,  ^ust  take  it  from  me  that 
I  thought  I  was  shooting  at  his  shoul- 
ders." 

Much  as  Jack  would  have  liked  to 
have  killed  the  big  buck,  he,  believing 
that  Tom  would  eventually  have  an 
opportunity  of  landing  a  bullet  that 
would  place  the  prize  in  his  hands, 
had  not  moved  one  foot  from  where 
he  had  been  standing  from  the  time 
the  big  buck  made  his  first  brush- 
crashing  leap. 

"If  I  try  to  move  down  that  way, 
ever  so  carefully,  it  might  result  in 
Tom  losing  a  shot.  The  old  buck 
has  stopped  to  get  his  bearings— or 
rather  ours — and  while  I  know  from 
the  very  fact  that  Tom  doesn't  shoot 
that  the  buck  is  hidden  from  him, 
I  am  in  hopes  that  he  will  finally 
expose  himself  for  just  one  second, 
and  if  he  does,  Tom  will  do  the  rest." 
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Thus  Jack  reasoned  while  he  wait- 
ed. Tom  had  assumed  a  sitting  posi- 
tion in  order  to  get  a  clear  view  of  the 
deer  when  it  should  change  its  posi- 
tion. Here  he  waited  patiently  with 
rifle  aligned  to  the  side  of  the  tree 
where  the  buck's  head  and  shoulders 
would  likely  appear  when  he  finally 
decided  to  move  on.  But  Tom  had 
miscalculated.  Finally,  after  an  age 
of  waiting,  the  deer's  hips  disappear- 
ed behind  the  big  pine.  Tom's  grip 
tightened  slightly  on  the  old  reliable 
Ballard.  A  second  more  and  the 
head  and  shoulders  would  surely 
appear,  a  slight  upward  movement 
of  the  rifle  and  the  sights  would  be 
aligned  on  the  fatal  spot  and  the 
Big  Buck  of  the  Bald  Knolls  would 
enter  Deers'  Paradise. 

With  Tom  it  was  a  matter  of  mis- 
calculation again.  He  never  actually 
saw  the  deer  again,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  being  the  mammoth 
antlers  as  the  big  buck  slowly  par- 
aded past,  his  body,  head,  neck, — 
everything  of  a  vital  nature  on  which 
Tom  so  longed  to  train  the  old  Bal- 
lard, having  been  completely  and 
effectually  hidden  by  a  large  log  held 
up  from  the  ground  by  its  limbs  to 
a  height  just  sufficient  to  permit  his 
seeing  nothing  whatever  but  the 
horns.  And  such  horns!  Jack  had 
caught  but  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  them 
as  the  deer  bounded  toward  safety 
yet  he  knew  that  they  were  unusually 
large  and  symmetrical.  With  Tom  it 
had  been  different.  While  the  deer 
had  slowly  walked  a  distance  of  sixty 
feet,  or  possibly  somewhat  more, 
Tom  had  been  permitted  to  gaze  on 
the  big  buck's  antlers  at  the  close 
range  of  probably  less  than  thirty 
yards.  Under  such  conditions  he 
could  form  a  pretty  accurate  opinon 
as  to  their  probable  size.  He  told 
himself  that  they  out-classed  in  every 
way  any  set  he  had  ever  secured,  or, 
so  far  as  he  could  determine  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  ever  seen. 

"When  he  reaches  the  end  of  the 
log,"  Tom  told  himself,  "m#  chance 
will  come."  Another  miscalculation 
on  Tom's  part.  Ten  feet  from  the 
place  Tom  had  selected  for  slaughter, 
the  horns  dropped  from  sight.  The 
big  buck  was  not  seen  again  that  day. 
He  had  simply  taken  advantage  of 


a  cut  bank,  dropped  behind  its  friend- 
ly shelter,  and  that  of  the  all  too- 
plentiful  brush,  and  vanished. 

During  their  many  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  game  fields,  there  had 
been  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
rivalry  between  them,  but  the  more 
each  pondered  over  the  unusual  size 
and  symmetry  of  the  antlers  which 
surmounted  the  head  of  the  big  buck, 
the  more  each  coveted  the  honor  of 
laying  the  monarch  low  with  one 
well-directed  shot  from  his  heavy 
rifle  which  would  place  the  cherished 
trophy  in  his  possession.  The  day 
ended,  however,  in  gloom  for  them, 
so  far  as  vanquishing  the  big  buck 
was  concerned;  though  each  of  the 
hunters  killed  an  average  size  deer 
later  in  the  day.  These  were  both 
packed  out  on  their  saddle  horses 
which  had  been  left  a  few  hundred 
yards  below  in  the  morning,  the 
hunters  reaching  their  respective 
homes  along  towards  midnight. 

Their  ranches  joined,  their  houses 
being  but  an  hundred  yards  or  so 
apart.  The  next  morning  Mrs.  Pear- 
son and  Mrs.  Bennett  met  at  the 
latter's  home  for  a  few  moments' 
conversation,  parts  of  which  properly 
belong  at  this  part  of  the  story. 

"I  don't  know  what's  come  over 
Jack  so  suddenly,"  said  Mrs.  Bennett. 
"He  didn't  get  home  from  the  hunt 
with  Tom  yesterday  until  about 
eleven  o'clock,  and  by  the  time  he 
had  the  deer  hung  up,  his  horse  taken 
care  of  and  his  supper  eaten  I  am 
certain  that  it  must  have  been  well 
on  to  one  o'clock;  but  in  spite  of  all 
this,  he  was  up  at  three,  fed  his  horse, 
had  taken  a  hurried  breakfast  and 
was  in  the  saddle  and  off  by  half-past 
four.  Jack  usually  doesn't  keep  any 
secrets  to  himself,  but  this  morning 
he  certainly  wasn't  overly  communic- 
ative with  me;  and  what's  a  puzzle  to 
me  is  why  he  should  have  behaved 
in  such  an  unusual  manner.  Just 
said  that  he  was  going  hunting;  that 
was  all.  Just  why  he  should  be  off 
on  another  hunt  so  soon  with  a 
deer  on  hand,  I  can't  understand. 
Goodness  knows  that  he  has  plenty 
of  work  about  the  ranch  that  needs 
doing  when  we  consider  that  winter 
is  but  a  little  way  ahead." 
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"I  wonder  if  Tom  went  with  Jack?" 
Mrs.  Pearson  asked  quickly  at  this 
point.  "He  also  left  before  daylight. 
Merely  said  he  was  going  hunting. 
Said  he  might  be  back  to-day,  but 
as  likely  would  not  be  until  to-mor- 
row. You  know  that  Tom  and  Jack 
have  often  camped  on  a  deer's  trail 
and  taken  it  up  again  the  next  day; 
possibly  Tom  thought  that  if  he  got 
in  a  good  deer  section,  he  might  camp 
there  for  the  night,  hunt  to-morrow 
and  come  home  after  night.  Still  it 
does  seem  strange  that  he  couldn't 
have  explained  things  a  little  better." 

"Of  course  they  went  together," 
replied  Mrs.  Bennett.  "No  one  ever 
heard  of  Tom  or  Jack  hunting  sep- 
arately when  it  was  possible  to  both 
leave  their  work  at  the  same  time. 
Knowing  that  they  will  be  together,  I 
guess  there's  nothing  to  worry  about; 
still,  I'd  like  to  know  just  why  they 
should  act  in  such  a  mysterious  way 
over  the  matter  of  a  clay's  hunt  or 
two." 

But  the  wives  of  the  two  hunters 
were  wrong.  About  the  last  thing 
desired  by  either  Tom  or  Jack  was 
the  company  of  the  other.  Each 
had  been  thinking  more  during  the 
two  hours  they  were  in  bed  over 
getting  into  the  hills  early  unknown 
to  the  other  than  anything  else.  So 
certain  was  each  that  he  alone  would 
be  hunting  for  the  big  buck  of  the 
bald  knolls  that  day  that  it  was  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  surprise  when 
Tom  found  Jack's  horse  lariated  near 
the  spring  a  mile  from  the  knolls, 
the  usual  place  for  leaving  their 
horses  when  hunting  in  that  locality. 
After  having  made  this  important 
discovery,  Tom,  not  desiring  that 
Jack  should  later  discover  his  horse 
in  the  neighborhood,  picketed  his 
animal  farther  up  the  mountain,  out 
of  sight  of  Jack's,  and  then  hurried- 
ly, but  stealthily,  worked  his  way 
up?  towards  the  knolls  where  he  felt 
certain  that  Jack  was  at  that  moment 
hunting  assiduously  for  the  big  buck 
each  was  so  anxious  to  train  his  rifle  on. 

If  Tom  was  surprised  at  finding 
Jack's  horse  picketed  early  in  the 
morning,  it  was  no  less  of  a  surprise 
when  in  the  afternoon  Jack  sighted 
Tom  slipping  along  through  a  thin 
fringe  of  brush,  high  up  on  the  side 


of  one  of  the  bald  knolls  evidently 
intent  on  discovering  the  big  buck 
each  so  very  much  desired  to  kill. 

Slowly,  stealthily,  silently,  always 
endeavoring  to  keep  out  of  sight 
of  the  other,  Jack  and  Tom  hunted 
the  entire  day,  only  stopping  when 
darkness  made  it  imperative.  Dur- 
ing the  day  each  had  sighted  the 
other  several  times,  but  the  second 
the  discovery  was  made  a  change 
in  the  course  being  hunted  by  the 
discoverer  would  be  made  and  the 
day  ended  without  either  knowing 
that  the  other  was  aware  of  his  being 
in  the  hills  after  the  big  buck.  That 
night  each  unknown  to  the  other, 
wrapped  himself  in  his  blanket  be- 
side a  little  smouldering  camp  fire, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  game  gulch,  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  separating 
them,  and  dreamed  of  the  big  buck 
of  the  bald  knolls  barely  escaping 
the  fatal  bullet  from  his  rifle  only 
to  see  it  fall  before  the  fatal  aim  of 
his  rival. 

The  next  day  was  but  a  repetition 
of  the  first  and  ended  with  both 
hunters  arriving  at  home  at  a  late 
hour,  but  without  the  big  buck,  and 
both  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the 
other  knew  his  rival  had  been  after 
the  prize  each  would  so  dearly  have 
appreciated  securing. 

The  days  and  weeks  passed  with- 
out the  big  buck  falling  a  victim  to 
the  rifle  of  either  hunter,  though  dur- 
ing the  period  preceding  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  tracking  snow,  he 
was  hunted  by  both  Tom  and  Jack 
whenever  they  could  persuade  them- 
selves that  their  presence  on  the 
ranches  was  not  absolutely  impera- 
tive. Jack  knew  that  Tom  was  de- 
voting a  great  deal  of  time  hunting 
the  big  buck,  but  Tom  did  not  know 
that  Jack  knew  this,  and  the  same 
thing  could  be  said  of  Tom.  Thus 
matters  went  on  until  the  first  track- 
ing snow  came,  wrapping  mountain 
top  and  valley  in  a  mantle  of  white. 
Now,  if  ever,  would  be  the  time  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  big  buck.  His 
track  was  so  much  larger  than  any 
others  that  his  identity  could  not  be 
well  mistaken,  but  to  place  the  mat- 
ter beyond  all  doubt,  both  hunters 
had  long  before  discovered  that  the 
imprint  of  one  hoof  was  far  different 
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from  the  others,  and  this  was  so  mark- 
ed that  to  confuse  the  big  buck's 
track  with  another  was  impossible. 

It  was  barely  light  enough  to  see 
the  sights  of  a  rifle  clearly  when  Tom's 
eyes  fell  on  the  buck's  track.  To 
the  eye  of  the  experienced  hunter,  it 
was  evident  that  the  old  fellow  was 
in  no  hurry.  He  didn't  seem  to 
have  any  particular  route  mapped 
out,  as  his  trail  led  first  in  one  direc- 
tion and  then  in  another,  often  back- 
tracking and  as  frequently  crossing 
his  own  trail  to  later  keep  a  direct 
course  for  fifty  yards  or  so,  only  to 
fall  into  his  crooked  tra^l-making 
habits  again. 

"Going  to  lie  down  soon,"  Tom 
told  himself,  basing  his  opinion  on 
the  crazy  fashion  the  buck  had  track- 
ed around  in  the  newly  fallen,  fea- 
thery snow.  "Going  to  take  careful 
work  to  get  a  fellow  as  cute  as  he 
is,  but  I've  tracked  many  of  them 
right  to  the  end  of  their  trails,  and 
so  has  Jack,  too,  for  that  mat — ," 
and  then  Tom's  mental  reflections 
came  to  an  abrupt  stop. 

"Guess  I'm  not  the  only  bird  in 
the  hills.  Some  other  fellow  has 
stumbled  onto  the  big  buck's^trail. 
And — Ws  Jack  Dennett  as  sure  as 
Tm  alive.  Wonder  why  I  didn't 
think  of  it  before,"  and  Tom,  after 
hurriedly  examining  the  man's  tracks 
which  appeared  at  the  side  of  the 
buck's  trail,  quietly  slipped  off  to  one 
side  remarking  as  he  did  so: 

"I'll  work  on  the  supposition  that 
he  will  take  to  the  north.  If  he  does, 
I'll  stand  a  chance  of  having  Jack 
driving  him  toward  me.  This  may 
not  be  a  losing  game  for  Tom  Pearson 
after  all,"  and  Tom  moved  along 
through  the  fluffy  snow  producing  no 
more  sound  than  the  ghost  of  a 
moccasined  Siwash. 

"If  I  don't  get  aheacl  of  the  deer, 
possibly  I  may  drop  in  behind  it  but 
in  front  of  Jack.  Doesn't  look  just 
like  a  square  game  for  us  to  be  work- 
ing the. thing  this  way,  but  'all's  fair 
in  love  and  war,'  and — deer  hunting 
and  unless  I  lose  my  guess,  the  game 
will  be  decided  before  night,"  and 
Tom  dropped  the  old  Ballard  into 
the  hollow  of  his  left  arm  while  his 


thumb  lay  on  the  spur  of  the  checked 
hammer  ready  for  instant  action. 

Meanwhile  Jack  followed  carefully, 
slowly  and  silently  along  the  trail  of 
the  big  buck.  The  old  Centennial 
was  kept  in  constant  readiness  for 
emergencies.  Jack  was  fully  expect- 
ing to  sight  the  big  buck  any  moment. 
The  constant  winding  of  the  trail 
indicated  an  early  bedding  place. 
When  the  old  fellow  would  finally 
bound  from  his  snowy  sleeping  quar- 
ters, it  might  be  at  very  close  range, 
especially  if  he  bedded  in  the  brush, 
and  if  he  did,  quick  work  would 
necessarily  result  if  his  many-tined 
antlers  were  to  ornament  the  cabin 
walls  of  Jack's  habitation. 

"All  I  want  is  half  a  change,'  Jack 
was  telling  himselF,  his  eyes  piercing 
the  gloomiest  places  in  the  thick 
brush,  now  ahead,  now  to  the  right 
and  left  and  occasionally  glancing 
on  the  back-track. 

"Another  hunter  in  the  hills  "  ex- 
claimed Jack.  "Thought  I  was  play- 
ing a  one-handed  game  with  the  buck 
a  sure  stake." 

Tom  had  fallen  in  ahead  of  Jack 
as  the  latter  discovered  by  a  man's 
tracks  preceding  him,  and  the  chances 
appeared  to  Jack  at  that  stage  of  the 
game,  to  be  decidedly  in  Tom's  favor. 
Believing  that  the  big  buck  was 
bedded  near,  and  that  he  would 
soon  have  to  quit  his  bed  and  seek 
safety  in  sudden  flight,  and  trust- 
ing to  luck  permitting  him  escaping 
Tom's  watchful  eye,  Jack  swung 
sharply  to  the  right  toward  the  rim- 
rock  believing  the  chances  were  that 
the  buck,  if  lucky  enough  to  slip 
out  of  the  brush  unseen  by  Tom 
would  be  almost  certain  to  run  up 
hill  in  which  event  Jack  would  better 
have  an  opportunity  of  intercepting 
him.  And  he  was  partly  right.  He 
heard  the  big  fellow  bound  from  his 
bedding  place,  and  so  did  Tom  who 
at  that  moment  was  but  a  scant 
thirty  yards  to  one  side,  while  both 
of  the  hunters  saw  the  snow  fall  from 
the  thick  brush  through  which  the 
hunted  deer  plowed  a  hasty  passage — 
but  neither  Jack  nor  Tom  saw  the 
big  buck  though  both  of  their  rifles 
were  at  their  shoulders,  their  fingers 
ready  to  press  the  triggers  the  instant 
the  big  buck  should  come  into  view 
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if  but  for  the  fraction  of  a  second. 
Instead  of  keeping  straight  ahead 
and  appearing  in  an  opening  seventy- 
five  yards  beyond,  as  the  hunters 
fully  expected  he  would,  the  streak  of 
powdery  snow  falling  from  the  brush 
which  plainly  marked  the  buck's 
route,  suddenly  swerved  to  the  right, 
then  stopped.  The  big  buck  had 
again  eluded  his  would-be  slayers 
by  changing  his  course  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  opening  that  would  have 
meant  his  death  had  he  dashed  into 
it,  and  dropping  over  a  cut  bank, 
turned  down  the  mountain. 

Then  Tom's  and  Jack's  eyes  met! 

"Hello,  Old  Timer!"  came  from  the 
lips  of  both  simultaneously  and  they 
silently  approached  each  other  both 
looking  somewhat  confused,  and  not 
a  little  ashamed. 

"Say,  Jack,"  said  Tom,  "I  think 
we've  played  this  game  lone-handed 
long  enough;  what  d'you  think? 
S'pose  we  throw  in  together  from 
now  on  and  let  the  buck  fall  to  the 
lucky  one.  I've  been  doing  my  best 
to  kill  that  big  fellow,  unknown  to 
you,  for  the  last  six  weeks;  but  if 
I'd  succeeded,  I'd  have  felt  like  a 
sneak  all  the  rest  of  my  life.  There 
now;  I've  made  an  honest  confession 
and  feel  better.  What  d'you  say, 
will  we  throw  in  together  or  not?" 

"Will  we?"  repeated  Jack.  "Well 
I  should  say  that  we  will.  You  say 
you'd  feel  like  a  sneak  if  you  had 
killed  that  buck  unknown  to  me? 
That  just  exactly  expresses  the  way 
I'd  have  felt  if  he  had  fallen  to  my 
luck;  and  I've  been  doing  my  best 
to  land  him  ever  since  the  day  we 
came  so  near  getting  him  six  weeks 
ago  but  failed.  There's  only  one 
way  for  you  and  me  to  hunt  and 
that  is  the  way  we  have  all  our  lives; 
— hunt  together  with  all  thoughts  of 
rivalry  cut  out.    Hey,  Tom?" 

The  conversation  had  been  carried 
on  in  low  tones.  Tom  having  re- 
ceived an  affirmative  answer  to  his 
query,  the  two  quickly  laid  plans 
calculated  to  '  circumvent  the  big 
buck.  How  well  they  succeeded  will 
appear  later. 

Usually  one  of  them  kept  the  trail 
in  sight  while  the  other  kept  well  to 
^£»e  side,  each  endeavoring  to  keep 
the  other's  whereabouts  in  mind  at 


the  same  time  keeping  a  close  look- 
out for  the  big  buck  which  they  both 
felt  certain  would  now  fall  a  victim 
to  one  of  their  rifles, — which  rifle, 
now  that  the  spirit  of  rivalry  had 
been  forever  smothered,  mattered  not 
the  slightest.  0,  but  it  made  both 
feel  like  honest  men  to  be  again  hunt- 
ing together  as  of  old!!  For  a  full 
half-mile,  straight  down  the  mountain 
side,  the  tracks  of  the  big  buck  led 
them.  Jumps  of  twenty  feet,  or  pos- 
sibly more,  were  a  sure  indication 
that  the  old  fellow  had  at  last  arrived 
at  a  place  in  his  career  where  he  really 
thought  he  was  being  hunted  in  earn- 
est, and  that  it  was  just  as  well  to 
take  things  seriously  and  place  as 
great  a  distance  between  him  and  his 
pursuers  as  possible  and  in  the  least 
time  he  was  capable  of.  Shortly  after 
the  hunters  had  decided  that  it  was 
likely  to  be  an  all-day  task,  the  jumps 
began  to  shorten  and  within  an  hun- 
dred yards  the  tracks  indicated  a 
walk.  Another  hundred  yards  the 
trail  turned  to  the  north,  and  within 
five  minutes  the  hunters  were  fol- 
lowing the  deer  straight  up  the  moun- 
tain side,  the  deer,  judging  from  his 
tracks  alone,  evidently  moving  along 
in  the  most  unconcerned  manner 
imaginable  as  though  hunters  and 
deadly  rifles  were  the  last  of  earthly 
things  to  worry  about. 

When  within  a  half-mile  of  the 
rim-rock,  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  story,  Jack,  sighting  Tom 
who  had  been  keeping  an  hundred 
yards  to  one  side,  motioned  to  Tom 
who  hurried  quickly  towards  him. 
On  approaching  him,  Jack  said: 

"A  fellow  can  never  tell  the  tricks 
a  deer  will  spring  on  him  at  any 
time,  but  if  he  keeps  his  present 
course,  I  should  judge  that  he  has 
grown  tired  of  life  and  is  headed  for 
t,he  rim-rock  and  seriously  contem- 
plating jumping  off  and  committing 
suicide.  I've  an  idea  about  the  pro- 
per thing  for  us  to  do  will  be  to 
separate,  one  taking  each  side  of  his 
trail.  The  country  is  fairly  open  a 
few  hundred  yards  ahead  and,  as  you 
know,  clear  up  to  the  rim-rock,  so 
that  we  will  soon  be  able  to  keep 
the  trail  in  sight  most  of  the  time 
and  keep  quite  a  way  to  the  side. 
He's  not  at  all  badly  scared  just  now, 
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if  one  can  judge  from  the  trail  he  is 
making,  and  it  wouldn't  surprise  me 
at  all  if  something  should  happen 
and  he  would  give  us  a  pretty  decent 
chance  at  him  in  fairly  open  country. 
If  he  should,  well,  you  know  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  result;  one  of  us  will 
have  a  head  worth  while.  Hey, 
Tom?" 

"Sure  thing,"  feplied  that  individ- 
ual, "but  now  that  we  have  got  over 
being  foolish,  I  don't  care  which  is 
the  lucky  man." 

"Same  here,"  replied  Jack  but  little 
above  a  whisper.  And  then  they 
separated,  Jack  taking  the  north  side 
of  the  trail  and  Tom  the  south. 
Usually  they  were  in  sight  of  each 
other,  though  as  they  came  near  the 
rim-rock,  Tom  found  it  necessary 
to  cross  a  little  brush-filled  ravine 
which  for  the  time  being  threw  him 
out  of  sight  of  both  Jack  and  the 
deer's  trail.  At  the  same  time  Jack 
had  entered  a  scattering  growth  of 
small  firs  which  practically  concealed 
his  movements  from  the  deer  if  he 
happened  to  be  near  the  rim-rock,  as 
they  firmly  believed  him  to  be,  and 
each  certainly  hoped  that  such  would 
prove  to  be  the  case.  However 
there  were  a  few  clumps  of  small  firs 
in  that  section  which  might  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  deer,  and  if  he 
should,  and  managed  wisely, — and 
he  had  often  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
most  elusive  either  of  the  hunters 
had  ever  trailed, — then  it  was  possible 
he  might  let  them  approach  exasper- 
atingly  near  and  then,  by  using  the 
cover  afforded,  slip  away  at  the  last 
moment  leaving  two  disconsolate 
hunters  to  follow  a  seemingly  never 
ending  trail. 

The  career  of  the  big  buck  of  the 
bald  knolls,  however,  was  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  tragical  close.  Tom 
and  Jack  emerged  from  concealment 
at  almost  the  same  instant.  Both 
stopped  to  look  the  country  over 
carefully.  They  were  now  practically 
on  the  same  level  with  the  rim-rock, 
and,  so  far  as  they  could  determine, 
they  were  pretty  certain  of  soon  see- 
ing the  wise  old  buck  that  had  eluded 
them  so  often.  The  sun  shone  with 
all  the  brilliancy  of  a  summer  day, 
and  every  part  of  the  trail  made  by 
the  big  deer  was  plainly  visible  up 


to  where  it  entered  a  clump  of  small 
firs  which  grew  close  to  the  rim-rock. 
So  far  as  they  could  determine  at  a 
distance  of  seventy-five  yards,  there 
were  no  tracks  leading  out  which 
led  them  to  believe  that  the  old  fel- 
low they  were  in  quest  of  was  finding 
concealment  therein.  That  he  was 
they  had  substantial  evidence  of 
almost  as  they  were  pondering  the 
problem,  for  the  big  buck  of  the  bald 
knolls  stepped  out  in  plain  sight, 
broadside  to  the  hunters,  the  mag- 
nificent animal,  which  it  seemed  a 
crime  to  shoot,  crowned  with  the 
antlers  they  had  so  long  coveted. 
The  old  Centennial  cracked  sharply, 
the  old  reliable  Ballard  spoke  in  no 
less  uncertain  tones  a  quarter  second 
later  to  be  almost  as  quickly  followed 
by  another  summons  from  the  old 
Centennial;  and  then,  but  not  until 
then,  did  the  Big  Buck  of  the  Bald 
Knolls  fall  dying  to  the  ground  within 
a  scant  ten  feet  of  the  rim-rock  onto 
ground  that  sloped  sharply  to  the 
very  edge  which  rose  perpendicularly 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  boulder 
strewn  bench  below. 

"Quick,  Jack!"  "Hurry  Tom!"  were 
exclamations  that  broke  on  the  crisp 
winter  air  as  both  hunters  rushed 
forward  fully  realizing  that  the  big 
buck  in  his  death  struggles  would  be 
almost  certain  to  slide  down  the  sharp 
slope  towards  the  rim-rock  so  danger- 
ously near,  and  if  he  did — !  But 
quick  action  on  their  part  might  pre- 
vent such  a  calamity.  As  they  ap- 
proached, they  found  the  monster 
deer  lying  as  he  fell,  and  perfectly 
motionless.  Less  experienced  hunt- 
ers would  have  felt  no  uneasiness,  but 
Jack  and  Tom  well  knew  that  when 
the  final  struggles  came,  unless  they 
put  forth  their  utmost  efforts,  the 
big  buck  would  of  a  certainty  slide 
down  the  sharp  slope  and  over  the 
three-hundred  foot  cliff  and  strike 
the  rocky  bench  below  a  mass  of 
bruised  flesh,  broken  bones  and  shat- 
tered antlers. 

Quickly  setting  their  rifles  against 
a  small  tree,  twenty  yards  from  the 
big  deer,  they  hurried  nearer. 

"Grab  that  small  fir,  Tom,  with 
one  hand.  Quick,  now.  Now  give 
me  the  other,"  and  with  Tom  hold- 
ing to  the  fir  with  one  hand,  Jack 
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reached  for  the  other,  and  with  hands 
firmly  clasped,  Jack  found  that  he 
could  just  reach  one  hind  leg  of  the 
deer  they  had  managed,  after  many 
hard  days'  hunting,  to  kill.  And 
wasn't  he  a  prize?  They  estimated 
his  dressed  weight  at  not  less  than 
three  hundred  pounds,  while  each 
felt  certain  that  the  many-tined  ant- 
lers would  spread  not  far  from  forty 
inches.  All  this  they  had  quickly 
let  run  through  their  minds,  not  over- 
looking the  fact  that  the  life  blood 
was  oozing  from  three  bullet  holes 
in  the  side  of  the  fallen  monarch,  all 
of  which  could  easily  have  been  cov- 
ered with  one's  hand. 

Then  came  the  catastrophe. 

Slowly  the  hind  legs  were  drawn 
forward;  the  muscles  of  the  entire 
body  became  tense.  The  hunters 
well  knew  that  this  was  but  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  final  death  struggles, 
and  each  prepared  for  the  worst. 

"Hold  hard,  Tom."  Then  the 
powerful  hind  legs,  which  had  so  often 
sent  him  through  the  air  in  his  twenty- 
foot  leaps,  straightened  out.  Mortal 
man  could  not  have  retained  his  hold 
under  such  circumstances.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  violent  movement, 
Jack  lost  his  grip  and  was  sent  sprawl- 
ing.   The  big  buck  continued  his 


spasmodic  contortions,  Jack  vainly 
endeavoring  to  grasp  one  of  the  flying 
feet,  at  the  same  time  urging  Tom 
to  hold  fast  to  the  tree  and  to  Jack's 
hand.  But  all  without  avail.  It  was 
all  over  within  a  few  seconds  after 
the  beginning  of  the  final  struggle; 
the  buck  of  the  bald  knolls  in  his 
death  struggles  rapidly  neared  the 
cliff  and  with  his  slayers  unable  to 
stop  his  downward  course,  he  slid 
over  the  precipice  and  went  crashing 
to  the  jagged  rocks  three  hundred 
feet  below. 

"Mighty  lucky  thing  you  let  loose," 
said  Tom,  "for  if  you  had  held  on 
he'd  have  taken  you  over  sure.  I 
couldn't  have  held  another  ounce." 

"I  didn't  let  loose,"  replied  Jack, 
"he  kicked  loose.  No  man  living 
could  have  held  him  when  struggling 
like  that." 

"That  makes  me  sick,"  said  Tom, 
to  which  Jack  quickly  replied,  "Me 
too.  I  wish  the  old  fellow  was  alive 
this  minute." 

"Same  here,"  said  Tom,  shoulder- 
ing the  old  Ballard,  and  with  Jack 
bringing  up  the  rear  with  the  old 
Centennial,  they  regretfully  started 
homeward  but  without  the  Big  Buck 
of  the  Bald  Knolls. 


WOLVES  OF  THE  SEA 


The  killer  whale  usually  travels  and  hunts 
in  "schools"  or  packs  of  from  three  to  a  dozen 
or  more  individuals.  Unlike  most  whales, 
the  members  of  these  schools  do  not  travel  in 
a  straggling  party,  but  swim  side  by  side, 
their  movements  as  regularly  timed  as  those 
of  sailors.  A  regularly  spaced  row  of  ad- 
vancing long  black  fins  swiftly  cutting  the 
undulating  surface  of  the  sea  produces  a 
singular  sinister  effect.  The  evil  impression 
is  well  justified,  says  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  since  killers  are  the  most  savage 
and  remorseless  of  whales.  The  jaws  are 
armed  with  rows  of  effective  teeth,  with  which 
the  animals  attack  and  devour  seals  and 
porpoises  and  even  destroy  some  of  the  larger 
whales. 

Killers  are  like  giant  wolves  of  the  sea, 
and  their  ferocity  strikes  terror  to  other  warm- 
blooded inhabitants  of  the  deep.    The  Eski- 


mos of  the  Alaskan  coast  of  Bering  Sea  con- 
sider killers  as  actual  wolves  in  sea  form. 
They  believe  that  in  the  early  days,  when 
the  world  was  young  and  men  and  animals 
could  change  their  form  at  will,  land  wolves 
often  went  to  the  edge  of  the  shore  ice  and 
changed  to  killer  whales,  and  the  killers  re- 
turned to  the  edge  of  the  ice  and  came  out 
as  wolves,  to  go  ravening  over  the  land. 
Some  of  the  natives  assujre  us  that  even  to- 
day* certain  wolves  and  killers  are  still  en- 
dowed with  this  power,  and,  on  account  of 
their  malignant  character,  are  much  feared 
by  hunters. 

Killers  are  known  to  swallow  small  seals 
and  porpoises  entire  and  attack  large  whales 
by  tearing  away  their  fleshy  lips  and  tongues. 
When  attacking  large  prey  they  work  in 
packs,  with  all  the  unity  and  fierceness  of  so 
many  wolves. 
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IT  is  a  wonderful  river,  the  broad 
Niagara.  Tumbling,  tossing,  glid- 
ing, glinting  its  tumultuous  way 
to  the  deep-bosomed  lake,  always 
the  same,  yet  ever  different  with  as 
many  moods  of  fascination  as  the  coy- 
est maiden  boasts.  One  never  wear- 
ies of  its  majesty  and  it  seems  as 
though  with  every  trip  some  new 
and  interesting  delight  reveals  itself. 

So  it  is  with  the  Fishing  Traps  along 
its  shores.  Many  times  one  has  taken 
the  beautiful  Gorge  Route  along  those 
precipitous  banks  but  the  little  wood- 
en platforms  built  out  into  the  stream 
here  and  there  passed  almost  un- 
noticed, dwarfed  into  insignificance 
by  the  grandeur  of  the  waters  and 
trees.  How  very  interesting  those 
small  places  were,  we  never  discover- 
ed until  one  golden  day  in  late  Oc- 
tober when  we  were  enjoying  our  last 
boat  trip  of  the  season  and  the  Very 
Good  Friend  asked  us  to  go  with  him 
to  visit  his  Fishing  Trap. 

The  very  name  "fishing  trap"  sa- 
vours of  romance  and  adventure  and 
when  we  heard  that  the  name  of  the 
boat  to  take  us  there  was  none  other 
than  "The  Pirate"  the  glamour  of 
mystery  was  complete.  It  was  with 
a  world  of  interest  and  anticipation 
therefore  that  we  left  the  big  boat 
at  Queenston  and  embarked  in  the 
sturdy  little  Pirate  II  for  our  trip 
further  up  the  river  to  the  traps.  The 
great  Cayuga  loomed  mountainous 
above  us,  as  she  turned  to  cross  to 
Lewiston  while  we  chugged  along 
bravely  in  her  wake,  looking  no  doubt, 
in  comparison  very  much  like  the 
historical  cockleshell  of  nursery  fame 
wherein  the  three  little  men  set  sail 
for  the  Land  of  Nod! 

It  was  decidedly  re-assuring,  how- 
ever, to  know  that  it  was  only  by 
comparison  that  The  Pirate  seemed 
so  small.  In  reality  she  was  a  good- 
sized  boat,  large  enough,  indeed  to 
accommodate  thirty-eight  people 
which  she  did  on  one  momentous 
occasion  when  a  whole  Sunday  School 


picnic  enjoyed  a  jaunt  in  her!  Re- 
markably well  built  with  sturdy  sides, 
and  lines  especially  designed  to  breast 
the  terrific  force  of  the  current  of 
the  upper  Niagara  River,  she  had 
a  draught  of  only  five  inches  and  an 
engine  which  was  a  marvel  in  its  way. 
And  moreover  at  the  engine  and  steer- 
ing gear  stood  Heck,  the  weather- 
bronzed  boatsman,  who  knew  this 
treacherous  river  almost  as  well  as 
his  own  soul,  which  is  saying  a  good 
deal,  isn't  it?  In  his  veins  ran  the 
blood  of  those  dauntless  braves  who 
mastered  the  frail  birch  bark  canoe 
and  made  it  do  their  will  while  almost 
all  his  life  had  been  spent  within  the 
sound  of  Niagara's  roar. 

Knowing  all  this  then,  we  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  the  half-mile  ride 
from  Queenston  to  the  particular  trap 
we  were  bound  for.  There  are  in 
all,  seven  traps  on  the  Niagara  River 
but  only  two  on  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  river  and  it  is  of  these  Can- 
adian traps  that  I  would  tell  you, 
although,  really  all  the  traps  are  work- 
ed on  the  same  principle  and  the 
utmost  good  feeling  exists  among 
their  owners. 

A  strong  platform  is  built  from 
shore  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
out  into  the  swirling  current  and  at 
the  end  of  that  is  the  trap  proper. 
The  best  location  is  determined  evi- 
dently by  the  direction  of  the  current 
at  that  particular  spot  and  this  trap 
is  situated  in  an  eddy  that  brings 
almost  everything  that  comes  that 
way  into  its  wire  basket.  The  real 
intricacies  of  construction  are  of 
course  beyond  me  and  I  can  but 
describe  from  a  feminine  viewpoint 
purely.  At  first  glance,  the  trap  re- 
sembled very  much  an  old-fashioned 
well  with  its  creaking  windlass  and 
rope  to  draw  up  the  bucket.  But 
right  there  the  resemblance  ceased, 
for  instead  of  the  bucket  one  might 
expect  to  see  when  the  windlass  turn- 
ed there  came  up  a  great  wire-bottom- 
ed baskei^pf  silvery  fish.  Little 
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wooden  "gateways"  as  they  are  call- 
ed are  built  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
trap  to  keep  the  weeds  and  driftwood 
out  from  the  basket  and  the  other 
end  of  the  trap  is  quite  wide  open. 
The  big  square  basket  with  its  low 
wooden  sides  and  close  wire  bottom 
is,  of N  course,  submerged  always  in 
the  water  and  the  fish  swim  into  it 
on  their  way  up  the  river.  They 
could  quite  easily  turn  around  and 
swim  out  of  it  again  but  they  never 
do! 

When  Friend  Fish  swims  into  the 
trap  he  quite  naturally  keeps  on  swim- 
ming until  he  reaches  the  end  of  it 
and  there  he  runs  into  a  network  of 
fine  threads  which  of  course  even  his 
lightest  touch  sets  in  palpitating  mo- 
tion. These  threads  in  turn  are  join- 
ed to  a  longer  strand  which  comes 
up  to  the  windlass  and  stretches 
smoothly  along  from  the  trap  to  the 
inside  of  one  of  the  quaint  little  houses 
nestled  closely  on  the  river  bank. 
And  there  this  thread  sets  a  bell  to 
agitated  tinkling  which  tells  Jerry, 
always  on  the  alert  within,  that  there 
are  fish  a-waiting  him  in  the  trap. 
That's  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of 
a  fish  ringing  a  telephone  but  won- 
ders they  say  will  never  cease! 

So  Jerry  goes  out  and  winds  up 
the  windlass  and  gathers  in  the  fish 
by  means  of  a  long-handled  net. 
But  even  before  he  goes  out  at  all, 
so  expert  has  he  become  that  he  can 
tell  at  once  from  the  sort  of  tinkle 
the  bell  gives  just  what  sort  of  fish 
is  in  the  trap.  A  herring,  it  seems, 
just  barely  touches  the  string  whije 
a  pickerel  sets  the  bell  a-tihkling  sev- 
eral times  in  quick  succession,  and 
an  eel,  when  he  comes  along  just 
twines  about  among  the  strings  and 
keeps  the  bell  jangling  till  finally  he 
breaks  the  connection  altogether. 

There  are  many  strange  and  seem- 
ingly unexplainable  things  about  fish 
one  learned.  For  instance,  a  little 
rock  bass  will  wander  into  the  trap 
and  though  the  fishing  may  have 
been  very  poor  all  day  long,  Jerry 
will  know  that  very  soon  a  school  of 
pickerel  will  come  along  to  the  trap. 
Or  if  on  the  other  hand  the  fish  have 
been  running  well  and  a  little  lone 
rock  bass  appears  it  always  means 
that  there  will  be  no  more  fish  that 


day.  Strange,  isn't  it?  Fishing  of 
course  is  almost  always  done  at  night 
for  it  is  then  that  the  fish  run  best 
and  especially  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  moon.  Moreover  it  is  in  swim- 
ming up  the  river  and  not  down  it 
that  the  fish  are  drawn  into  the  trap 
and  by  the  way  in  swimming  down  the 
river  the  fish  always  come  down 
backward.  They  back  down  with 
the  current  because  instinct  tells  them 
that  if  they  swam  down  in  the  ordin- 
ary way,  the  rushing  current  would 
flood  into  their  gills  and  they  would 
drown.  Sometimes  a  great  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  pound  sturgeon  will 
be  drawn  into  the  trap  and  that  is 
indeed  a  catch  par  excellence,  for  the 
spawn  brings  as  much  as  four  dollars 
a  pound  and  we  later  on  pay  very 
much  more  for  it  in  the  form  of  Cavi- 
are. 

It  was  a  wonderful  sensation  to  sit 
in  the  comfortable  old  rocking  chair 
beside  the  windlass  and  trap,  right 
in  the  midst  of  that  eddying  current 
and  calmly  wait  for  a  fish  to  come 
along  and  ring  the  telephone.  There 
seemed  so  subtle  a  content  about  it 
that  one  could  have  waited  there 
forever  but  Jerry  was  mysteriously 
busy  in  his  tiny  kitchen  and  the  Very 
Good  Friend  with  Heck  was  waiting 
to  take  us  up  the  river  in  The  Pirate. 

Yes!  Up  the  river!  Right  up  as 
far  as  ever  man  had  dared  to  venture 
in  that  maelstrom  of  waters  and 
where  no  boats  but  the  Pirate  I  and 
her  successor,  the  present  Pirate  II. 
had  ever  been  able  to  go.  It  was  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  trip,  filled  to 
the  brim  with  thrills  and  beauty  and 
one  that  will  be  treasured  in  remem- 
brance as  long  as  memory  lasts.  As 
I  said  before  the  engine  of  the  Pirate 
was  remarkably  strong  but  even  with 
it  going  full  speed  ahead  the  strength 
of  those  rushing  waters  held  us  al- 
most at  a  standstill  as  though  furious 
that  man  dare  wrestle  with  their 
strength.  Close  to  shore  we  crept 
along,  up  and  up,  now  turning  quickly 
aside  to  show  almost  beneath  our 
sides  the  black  jagged  point  of  a  sub- 
merged rock;  now  caught  in  a  swirl- 
ing stretch  of  water  that  danced  us 
up  and  down  like  a  cork.  Some- 
times the  waters  slid  away  from  us 
almost  deadly  still  and  quiet  with 
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but  a  hint  of  the  seething  rage  be- 
neath and  sometimes  they  purled  over 
rocks  beside  us  with  very  paeans  of 
joy.  In  and  out  Heck  skilfully  took 
us  and  up  we  went  around  points  and 
turns,  past  Smuggler's  Cove  until 
at  last  just  around  the  next  point 
writhed  and  leaped  the  foam  of  the 
rapids  below  the  whirlpool.  Then 
we  turned. 

There  can  surely  be  nothing  more 
lovely  than  those  towering  banks  of 
Niagara  and  never  had  it  been  pos- 
sible to  truly  see  their  loveliness  as 
we  did  that  day  from  the  little  Pirate 
dancing  up  and  down  on  the  river 
between.  Autumn  had  tinted  with 
shadings  of  crimson  and  gold  the 
beautiful  trees  which  so  thickly  clothe 
the  bank  on  the  Canadian  side  and 
looking,  one  could  think  of  nothing 
but  a  gorgeous  tufted  carpet  of  Orien- 
tal hues  spread  at  the  footstool  of 
God.  The  more  rugged  banks  of 
the  American  side  seemed  like  grim 
stone  battlements  and  castles  of  med- 
ieval days  with  trees  and  vines 
covering  them  here  and  there  and 
trains  and  cars  like  tiny  ants  to  and 
fro. 

Once, turned  about,  the  trip  back 
to  the  trap  was  a  very  speedy  one  for 


the  current  just  rushed  us  along  and 
the  spray  shattered  off  each  side  of  us 
like  mists  of  foam.  By  the  way, 
there  is  a  spot  where  for  half  a  mile 
the  current  of  Niagara  flows  upwards 
and  Heck  told  me  they  call  it  the 
Merry-Go-Round  because  it  is  pos- 
sible to  go  up  with  it  and  the  eddy 
will  bring  the  boat  back  with  no 
assistance  from  the  engine.  I  won- 
der will  man  ever  be  able  to  truly 
fathom  the  mysteries  of  this  grand 
old  Father  of  Waters. 

And  when  we  came  back  to  the 
dear  little  house  on  the  bank  with  its 
immaculate  furnishings,  Jerry,  who  is 
a  cook  to  dream  about  had  dinner 
ready  for  us.  Fish,  swimming  in  the 
river  but  half  an  hour  before  and  now 
fried  to  a  luscious  golden  brown, 
golden  discs  of  crisp  French  fried  po- 
tatoes, home  made  buns  and  cakes 
and  canteloupe  melons  so  large  and 
juicy  one  scarcely  dared  to  tackle 
them.  As  we  ate  and  enjoyed  every 
morsel,  the  Very  Good  Friend  told 
us  tales  of  the  river  before  us  and 
presently  Jerry  brought  in  his  banjo 
and  played  and  sang  for  us  while  a 
pale  little  ghost  of  a  moon  climbed 
over  the  high  bank  to  shed  her  light 
alike  over  water  and  trees  and  traps. 


IN  CAMP  ON  MONTREAL  RIVER. 


F.  V.  Williams 


SLOWLY  the  Spring  sun  dropped 
toward  the  Western  ocean  and 
presently  in  a  glorious  burst  of 
color  it  passed  completely  out  of 
sight,  as  one  might  say  "behind" 
the  broad  Pacific.  At  any  rate  it 
disappeared  leaving  the  heavens  a 
gorgeous  mass  of  gold  and  rose  colored 
hues  that  slowly  gave  way  to  purples 
in  the  cloud  tints,  and  then  to  grays, 
until  finally  a  bit  of  orange  colored 
sky  was  all  that  remained  of  the 
sunset.  Not  a  breeze  disturbed  the 
broad  expanse  of  ocean,  but  the 
heavy  swell  rolled  in  and  flung  itself 
on  the  shingly  beach  of  the  West 
Coast  of  the  island — Vancouver  Is- 
land— to  be  exact.  It  was  a  monot- 
onous thing  this  surf  breaking 
on  the  beach.  With  no  appar- 
ent force  behind  it,  it  seemed 
to  be  a  thing  alive,  especially  so  at 
this  particular  place,  as  the  bit  of 
beach  was  exposed  to  the  full  swing 
of  the  Pacific.  Fifty  yards  back 
from  the  beach  the  rocks  climbed 
up  toward  the  sky  for  a  good  hundred 
feet,  then  they  dropped  back  for 


perhaps  five  or  six  feet  in  a  long 
irregular  shelf  that  extended  a  half 
mile  along  the  cliff  face  and  ended 
where  the  cliff  pointing  skyward 
for  another  hundred  feet  was  broken 
into  a  mass  of  irregular  rock  forma- 
tions, a  few  rugged  firs  and  ever- 
green trees  clinging  to  the  occasional 
crevice  in  the  rocks  where  there  was 
soil  enough  to  sustain  them;  beyond 
the  largest  group  of  these  trees  was 
a  long  dark  crevice,  which  looked 
like  a  cave,  and  a  small  bit  of  a  red 
squirrel  sitting  up  on  a  branch  fully 
fifty  feet  from  the  ground  glued  his 
eyes  to  this  particular  spot  as  if  he 
had  seen  a  ghost.  Yes  sir,  he  did 
a-n-d  there  was  something  moving 
in  the  shadow  of  that  crevice,  or 
cavern,  or  whatever  you  might  call 
it.  For  a  full  minute  the  little  red 
watcher  never  moved,  it  was  nearly 
time  for  him  to  curl  up  in  the  hollow 
of  a  staunch  old  stub  he  had  known 
as  home  for  some  two  years.  His 
"wee  bit  tummy"  was  as  full  as  he 
could  stuff  it  with  edibles  he  had 
gathered  this  beautiful  spring  day, 
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but  something  held  him  to  watch 
the  cave,  and  just  here  with  a  fright- 
ened chatter  he  went  up  another 
twenty-five  feet  and  gazed  back  at 
a  long  slender,  tan  colored  animal, 
a  great  cat,  that  leisurely  came  slink- 
ing out  of  the  shadow  onto  the  shelf. 
It  was  nearly  dark  now,  but  there 
was  still  light  enough  for  little  bushy- 
tail  to  distinguish  the  long,  lithe 
one  yawn  and  stretch  its  powerful 
length  and  measure  his  reach  on  a 
nearby  tree  "sharpening  his  claws" 
much  as  any  domestic  cat  might  do. 

The  squirrel  ran  out  on  a  branch 
and  with  a  nimble  leap  made  the 
next  tree  and  from  there  fairly  raced 
down  that  tree  and  away  across 
through  the  underbrush  to  his  home 
in  the  stump.  At  the  rustle  among 
the  foliage  caused  by  the  tiny  feet 
the  big  cat  looked  quickly  up  and 
bared  her  fangs  in  a  horrible  grin, 
but  as  there  was  no  repetition  of 
the  disturbance  he  presently  moved 
out  onto  the  shelf  and  slowly  walked 
toward  a  point  where  the  rocks  were 
much  easier  of  ascent,  and  twenty 
minutes  later  found  her  looking  out 
ov?r  the  sea  from  the  top  of  the  cliff. 
It  was  a  great  picture,  the  huge  tan 
colored  cat  standing  gazing  seaward 
from  the  edge  of  a  precipice  some 
hundred  feet  high,  while  behind  the 
dark  firs  made  the  gloom  complete 
and  down  below  the  long  Pacific 
combers  broke  into  a  white  smother 
of  foam  on  the  boulder  strewn  beach. 

A  star  appeared  away  up  over  the 
gloomy  wood,  then  another,  and 
another,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time 
the  whole  heavens  without  a  visible 
cloud  were  ablaze  with  the  watchers 
of  the  ages.  A  bit  of  breeze  came 
rustling  through  the  branches  of  a 
nearby  windfall  and  had  you  looked 
closely  you  would  have  seen  the  big 
cougar  moving  away  in  the  shadows. 
Directly  inland  she  went  evidently 
with  some  objective  point  in  view 
and  in  a  long  half  hour  this  same 
cougar  came  to  an  abrupt  pause  on 
the  edge  of  a  bit  of  natural  clearing. 
Across  on  the  left  was  a  bit  of  swamp 
that  had  you  followed  would  have 
led  you  into  a  thicket  a  mile  across 
and  possibly  twice  as  long.  There 
was  very  little  water,  real  water  in 
this  tangle,  but  a  great  man  y  '7770/5/ 


places.  Interspersed  in  this  was  per- 
haps a  dozen  or  so  higher  bits  of 
ground  that  were  as  dry  as  one  could 
find  anywhere  along  the  West  Coast 
of  the  Island.  However,  the  moist 
places  were  too  damp  for  the  big 
cat's  taste,  so  she  preferred  waiting 
outside, — for  what?  "Well  just  this: 
notice  over  there  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  away  there  is  a  big 
dark  shadow  under  the  branches  of 
that  giant  cedar?"  "Watch  close 
now!"  And  timidly,  almost  clumsily 
for  a  deer,  a  big  doe  steps  out  into 
the  starlight.  She  tries  the  air  cur- 
rents for  any  sign  of  danger  but  she 
is  heavy  with  young  and  is  in  a 
desperate  hurry  to  make  the  fastness 
of  the  swamp.  She  must  cross  the 
clearing,  and  starts  bravely  forward. 
Half  way  across  she  turns  her  head 
with  an  instinctive  fear  gripping  at 
her  heart,  but  before  she  can  even 
prepare  to  bound  away  in  her  handi- 
capped condition  the  long  body  of 
the  night  prowler  sails  through  the 
air  like  a  bolt  from  a  crossbow,  and 
with  one  terrific  clout  of  the  spiked 
forepaw,  the  doe's  life  goes  out.  The 
marauder  sniffs  at  her  prey,  tears 
the  throat  and  after  eating  a  small 
portion  drops  the  limp  carcass  to 
one  side  in  the  shelter  of  some  low 
evergreens  and  proceeds  along  the 
edge  of  the  swamp.  She  has  made 
a  very  good  beginning,  judging  from 
her  own  standpoint,  and  presently 
she  is  so  well  satisfied  with  herself 
that  even  she  gets  careless  and  almost 
stumbles  on  a  willow  grouse  sleeping 
on  a  low  branch.  At  the  startled 
bird's  getaway  the  panther — (or  cou- 
gar, as  this  animal  is  known  on  this 
part  of  the  Coast)  made  a  futile 
rush  and  the  great  smashing  paw 
simply  fanned  the  air.  A  bad  miss, 
and  it  created  a  bad  disposition  in 
the  big  cat.  Walking  round  beneath 
the  tree  and  looking  upward  against 
the  starlighted  sky  the  animal  could 
see  some  half  dozen  grouse,  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  upi,  but 
they  were  all  awake  now  and  craning 
their  necks  to  look  at  the  intruder. 
The  branches  were  pretty  numerous 
on  this  particular  tree  and  altogether 
it  was  hardly  worth  while  attempting 
a  climb,  and  after  meditatively  sitting 
on  her  haunches  and  watching  the 
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fowls  for  a  brief  period  she  stalked 
away,  switching  her  great  tail  about 
her  and  glaring  back  at  the  roost  as 
if  to  commit  every  detail  to  memory. 

It  was  near  midnight  now,  and 
the  purling  of  a  tiny  stream  a  few 
yards  away  called  the  prowler  over 
to  it  where  she  eagerly  quenched 
her  thirst.  A  half  dozen  steps  from 
the  stream  she  came  upon  a  scent 
that  made  her  pause  at  once.  What 
devilish  instinct  told  this  pirate  of 
the  wilds  this  secret  we  do  not  know. 
But  we  do  know  that  after  glancing 
along  the  track  taken  by  the  deer 
she  started  back  the  way  the  deer 
had  come,  and  after  a  short  interval 
crossed  a  larger  stream  on  a  log,  pick- 
ed up  the  deer  trail  on  the  other  side — 
(the  deer  had  crossed  at  a  shallow 
place) — and  at  a  wild  bit  of  tangled 
windfalls  and  brambles  paused  and 
sniffed  eagerly  about,  and  crouching 
low  squeezed  under  a  tree  trunk — 
(that  the  deer  had  leapt  over  on 
her  way  out)  entering  a  small  cleared 
space  a  few  feet  across.  At  one  side 
there  was  a  grotesque  little  heap  of 
something  that  made  the  big  cat's 
eyes  blaze  with  ferocity,  and  as  softly 
as  the  night  wind  itself  she  moved 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  little 
fawn.  It  opened  its  great  eyes  and 
struggled  to  its  feet.  Its  wobbly 
legs  were  not  old  enough  to  have 
known  strength  as  yet,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  its  panic  at  facing  this 
hideous  nightmare  put  it  in  a  condi- 
tion of  almost  paralysis.  The  big 
cat  glared  and  hissed  horribly,  and 
the  little  one  with  a  wild  lunge  tried 
to  move  toward  the  shelter  of  an 
overhanging  branch.  With  a  quick 
slap  the  cougar  sent  it  sprawling, 
then  stood  and  waited  for  it  to  rise. 
It  was  too  weak  and  terror  stricken 
however,  so  the  other  lay  down  with 
her  head  on  her  paws  and  waited. 
After  a  long  time, — (how  long  shall 
we  say  it  seemed  to  the  helpless  little 
one?) — the  fawn  raised  its  head  and 
tried  to  rise.  This  was  just  what 
the  cougar  wanted,  and  still  lying 
down  she  reached  out  her  long  fore- 
leg and  with  a  pull  of  her  great  claws 
dragged  the  little  deer  to  the  earth. 
But  the  claws  cutting  deep  through 
he  tender  flesh  caused  the  fawn  to 
tter  a  wild  terror  stricken  bleat  and 


at  the  sound  of  this  a  twig  snapped 
with  the  report  of  a  pistol  not  a 
half  dozen  yards  to  the  right  and 
down  to  leeward  of  the  midnight 
orgy  that  was  taking  place  in  the 
shelter  of  the  windfall.  With  a  face 
like  a  demon  the  big  cat  crunched 
the  neck  of  the  fawn  in  her  jaws 
ending  its  misery  at  once,  and  with 
eyes  ablaze  grasped  the  little  deer 
by  the  foreshoulder  and  sprang  onto 
the  nearest  fallen  tree.  This  tree 
lay  at  a  good  angle  and  was  some 
six  feet  through,  and  as  the  pirate, 
and  her  victim  arrived  at  the  top 
a  very  angry  black  bear  poked  its 
head  over  the  log  opposite.  This 
bear  was  big,  also  he  was  in  a  perfect 
rage.  Whatever  it  was  that  had 
happened  to  his  bearship  to  "get 
his  goat"  in  such  a  manner  we  shall 
never  know,  but  it  was  very  evident 
from  the  appearance  of  this  particular 
bear's  countenance  that  he  was  look- 
ing for  a  fight  and  the  smell  of  blood 
and  the  sight  of  the  panther  made 
him  doubly  furious. 

Now  you  have  all  read  about  how 
a  panther  can  whip  a  grizzly,  and  that 
a  black  bear  will  not  fight,  and  a  lot 
of  other  things  equally  true  or  untrue, 
but  the  facts  of  this  case  were  that 
here  was  a  six  hundred  pound  black 
bear  in  a  rage  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  Evil  One  himself,  bent 
on  trouble  with  the  big  cat. 

The  bear's  little  eyes  snapped  fire 
as  he  gazed  at  the  scene  on  the  log, 
and  as  the  cougar  snarled  back  de- 
fiance he  came  into  that  open  space 
as  if  he'd  had  a  hurry  call  from  a  • 
pack  of  hounds.  Ever  see  a  real 
live  bear  of  about  this  weight — six 
hundred  pounds — go  into  action? 
No?  Well  if  you  ever  do  you'll  re- 
member it  a  long,  long  while.  Bruin 
looks  clumsy,  but  when  he  is  in  a 
rage  he  sure  can  move.  He  went  at 
that  log  like  an  express  train  and 
how  he  got  up  would  have  been  hard 
to  observe,  but  he  got  up.  That  was 
very  evident  from  the  scene  of  the 
combat,  some  hours  later  when  two 
unshaven  prospectors  found  the  torn 
bark,  and  broker  branches,  and  tufts 
of  black  and  yellow  fur  adorning  the 
bushes  thereabouts. 

Well  the  cougar  had  to  drop  the 
dead  fawn  to  protect  herself,  where- 
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upon  the  bear  seized  the  pitiful  little 
carcass,  and  the  big  cat  flew  at  the 
bear.  Bruin  kept  his  hold  of  the 
kill  and  with  a  sweep  of  his  hairy 
foreleg  he  encircled  the  spitting, 
clawing  form  of  his  enemy  and  to- 
gether the  three,  the  fighters  and 
the  dead  victim,  fell  ten  feet  to  the 
ground  below,  their  fall  being  some- 
what broken  by  the  smaller  branches. 
If  the  bear  was  enraged  before,  he 
bad  lost  control  of  himself  entirely 
now.  The  fail  had  even  driven  his 
hunger  away  and  although  the  big 
cat  had  alighted  on  all  fours  she 
found  herself  in  an  embrace  that 
would  have  been  her  finish  had  it 
been  lower  down.  As  it  was  the 
pressure  on  her  foreshoulders  was 
terrific,  and  she  clawed  desperately 
with  her  hind  legs  to  rip  the  bear's 
stomach.  But  although  Bruin  was 
in  too  close  quarters  to  exert  all  his 
strength  he  was  agiie  enough  to  swing 
his  body  to  one  side  of  this  screeching 
tornado  he  had  clinched  with,  and 
away  out  in  the  night  the  timid 
mother  returning  from  her  hasty 
browsing  listened  to  the  yowling, 
roaring  battle  going  on  where  she  had 
left  her  little  one,  and  after  circling 
the  place  twice  and  getting  the  scent 
of  the  combatants  intermingled  with 
the  well-known  odor  of  her  young 
and  the  fresh  blood  smell  she  had 
fled  terror  stricken  away,  away  into 
the  densest  thickets  she  knew  of 
to  wait  for  daylight  in  a  panic  that 

she  could  not  forget. 

*    *    *  * 

Five  minutes  of  this  smashing, 
tearing  scrap  was  enough  for  the 
feline  and  she  tried  to  withdraw, 
only  to  get  such  a  clip  on  the  broad- 
side as  to  send  her  headlong.  She 
quickly  regained  her  feet  and  sprang 
to  a  more  slender  tree  which  she 
climbed,  and  rested  on  a  branch  some 
fifteen  feet  up.  For  some  time  the 
bear  grumbled  and  growled  about  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  but  finally  he  too 
rested,  and  as  his  restless  eye  fell 
on  the  dead  fawn  he  sidled  up  to  it 
and  finally  lay  down  and  began  to 
eat,  stopping  occasionally  to  gaze  at 
the  still  enraged  cat.    Possibly,  just 
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possibly  we  say,  this  bear  had  been 
on  a  still  hunt  for  deer  himself.  At 
any  rate  he  was  genuinely  hungry 
and  he  had  nearly  finished  the  small 
kill  when  the  panther  with  a  trem- 
endous leap  went  over  his  head  to  a 
lower  windfall  and  hustled  along  this 
toward  the  stream  she  had  crossed 
two  hours  before,  but  the  bear  was 
after  her  like  a  flash,  and  pressed 
her  so  close  that  she  could  not  make 
the  crossing  log  she  had  used  before 
and  she  had  to  take  to  a  dead  tree 
leaning  out  over  the  stream,  and 
climbing  out  among  some  of  the 
larger  branches  faced  about.  The 
bear  came  part  way  up,  then  changed 
his  mind  and  slid  back.  Perhaps 
he  knew  that  those  limbs  nude  of 
foliage  were  no  safe  battle  ground, 
but  he  stuck  around  until  the  sun 
began  to  climb  over  the  tree  tops 
and  then  after  much  grumbling  to 
himself,  he,  after  one  or  two  back- 
ward glances  shambled  away  to  parts 
unknown,  leaving  the  killer  gazing 
after  him  from  the  roost  in  the  dead 
tree. 

*    *    *  * 

"Look  at  that!  For  the  love  o' 
dough  did  you  see  that  head?"  a 
prospector  yelled  to  his  partner  as 
they  climbed  out  of  their  boat  on 
the  beach  where  they  were  preparing 
to  camp. 

"Right  up  there  behind  that  bunch 
of  trees  where  you  see  that  long  dark 
place  on  the  rocks,  and  you  ought 
to  have  seen  that  snarl!  Gad,  I 
wish  I'd  been  quick  enough  with  the 
carbine!" 

"Aw  come  on,  let's  get  some  eats, 
Bill!  I'm  near  starved,  after  that 
all  night  pull.  That  was  a  cougar 
you  saw  I  guess  and  some  day  when 
there's  nothin'  better  to  do,  we'll 
go  and  collect  on  him  and  some  of 
his  relations."  And  they  fell  to  with 
the  camp  outfit,  and  away  up  on 
the  cliff  a  cougar  with  a  peevish  dis- 
position and  a  great  many  sore  spots 
licked  her  wounds  and  sniffed  sus- 
piciously at  the  breeze  laden  with 
the  odor  of  a  drift  wood  fire  mixed 
with  coffee  and  bacon. 


LUNCH  TIME  AT  PINE  TREE  HARBOR,   BRUCE  PENINSULA. 


A  SUGGESTION  FOR  MR.  BLACK  BASS 

FISHERMAN 


Gervas  Geranus 


MR.  Fisherman  I  wish  to  ask  you 
a  few  rather  pointed  questions. 
How  many  of  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  possibilities  of  the 
Bruce  Peninsula  as  a  camping  and 
fishing  ground? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  as  soon  as 
any  locality  secures  a  reputation  for 
its  fishing  and  a  few  good  hotels,  that 
the  fishing  is  practically  over  in  so 
far  as  real  good  sport  is  concerned? 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  wish  briefly  to 
draw  your  attention  to  a  locality 
that  has  yet  to  come  into  its  own, 
where  there  are  as  yet  no  summer 
hotels,  no  organized  guides  and 
though  there  is  a  growing  colony  of 
summer  residents,  not  a  tenth  part 
of  what  there  would  be  were  it  to 
any  person's,  or  corporation's  interest 
to  boom  the  locality.  This  is  not  an 
advertisement,  I  have  no  axe  to  grind. 
I  merely  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  the 
other  fellow — "to  put  him  wise." 
Just  in  the  same  degree  as  I  feel  in- 
debted to  the  kind  friend  who  "put 
me  wise." 

The  whole  Bruce  Peninsula  should 
in  my  humble  opinion  have  been 
set  apart  as  a  fish  and  game  pre- 


serve. This,  however,  has  not  been 
done  but  by  far  the  major  part, 
though  surveyed,  and  in  some  places 
cleared  for  farming  remains  much 
as  it  ever  was.  Some  years  ago  the 
lumbering  business  was  in  full  swing, 
but  now  dismantled  mill  stacks  and 
acres  of  saw  dust  are  about  all  that 
remains  of  this  once  thriving  industry. 

The  western  shore  of  the  peninsula 
as  far  north  as  Stokes  Bay  being 
protected  by  outlying  islands  offers 
comparatively  safe  boating,  though 
the  full  force  of  a  wave  straight  from 
Michigan  will  be  met  with  in  the 
gaps  between  the  islands.  This,  of 
course,  only  when  the  wind  is  due 
west  or  nearly  so. 

As  far  back  as  1830  this  locality 
was  famed  for  its  fishing.  I  have  a 
map  with  the  islands  marked  "Fish- 
ing Islands."  In  that  year  an  Am- 
erican with  a  sharp  eye  for  business 
located  on  much  the  best  island  of 
the  group,  Main  Station,  and  built 
a  very  substantial  stone  storehouse, 
the  walls  of  which  are  still  standing. 

A  Mr.  Robt.  Nelson  of  Wiarton 
owns  this  beautiful  island  now  and 
has,  I  understand,  built  a  couple  of 
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cottages  to  rent.  There  is  room  for 
a  hundred  more. 

North  of  Stokes  Bay  to  Gape  Hurd 
the  shore  is  quite  open  but  many 
deep  bays  and  splendid  little  harbours 
for  small  craft  abound  and  the  tourist 
with  a  motor  boat  need  not  fear  to 


if 


THE  SMILE  THAT  GREETS  EVERY  FISH 
OVER  LBS. 

venture  out  as  he  can  easily  make  one 
of  these  many  inlets  in  case  of  a  blow. 

The  shore  is  rock  bound  and  rugged 
generally  wooded  close  to  the  shore 
and  offers  ideal  dry  camp  sites. ' 

To  reach  this  place  I  am  telling 
you  of,  you  go  to  Wiarton  by  G.T.R. 
Then  you  arrange  with  the  stage- 
man  or  liveryman  to  tote  you  over 
to  the  lake,  which  he  will  do  quite 
reasonably.  During  the  summer 
months  a  daily  stage  runs  from  Wiar- 
ton to  Oliphant  dock  and  the  driver 
will  take  passengers  up  the  shore  to 
what  is  known  locally  as  Heuther's 
dock. 

It  is  sometimes  diff  cult  to  obtain 
a  boat  to  rent  out  at  the  lake  and 
it  will  be  well  for  the  intending  tourist 
to  secure  one  in  advance  or  bring  it 
with  him.  Parties  might  find  it  both 
economical  and  convenient  to  make 
Southampton  their  rail  end  and  from 
there  secure  a  tug  to  take  them  to 


their  camping  ground.  This  would 
be  much  the  best  way  to  reach  points 
north  of  Stokes  Bay,  Greenock,  Pine 
Tree  Harbor,  Eagle  Harbor,  Big  Bay 
and  intermediate  points. 

Splendid  black  bass  fishing  may  be 
had  in  around  the  islands  in  localities 
that  will  at  once  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  experienced  fisherman, 
North  of  Stokes  Bay  the  deep  water 
comes  quite  close  in  shore  and  fish 
will  be  found  in  the  many  small 
coves  and  harbors.  Outside  the 
islands  from  Oliphant  and  closer  in, 
the  farther  north  you  go,  salmon 
trout  may.be  caught,  but  as  I  have 
not  experienced  any  sport  in  this 
line  myself  I  will  leave  it  for  some 
one  better  qualified  to  write  about. 

The  Inland  lakes  are  full  of  fish, 
that  is  some  of  them.  Two  years 
ago  I  fished  in  a  small  inland  lake 
with  a  friend  and  in  an  hour  and  a 
half  under  a  boiling  sun  at  mid- 
day we  caught  our  complement  and 
found  out  they  were  more  than  we 
wished  to  carry  before  we  got  to  the 
camp. 

These  inland  lakes  are,  however, 
difficult  to  reach,  the  good  ones,  and 
call  for  a  greater  expenditure  of  en- 
ergy than  the  average  holiday  seeker 
cares  to  give. 

Last  year  through  the  kindness  of 
an  American  summer  visitor  from 
Bucyrus,  Ohio,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  visit  some  of  these  inland  lakes 
as  reached  by  automobile.  We  left 
Wiarton  at  9.30  a.m.,  having ,  loaded 
the  brand  new  Cadillac  light  with 
all  sorts  of  impediment  peculiar  to 
the  sportsman.  The  roads  have  to 
be  travelled  over  to  be  fully  appreciat- 
ed. Wonderfully  good  in  some  places 
they  will  cross  some  swamp  or  go 
over  a  succession  of  hills  that  will 
tax  the  capabilities  of  the  best  driver 
in  the  country.  The  road  we  fol- 
lowed led  ultimately  to  Tobermury 
a  place  we  never  reached  via  Stokes 
Bay.  This  road  was  very  narrow 
in  places  and  though  passing  places 
are  provided  they  are  pretty  far 
apart  and  just  what  would  have 
happened  had  we  met  some  other 
car  is  sad  to  contemplate. 

The  bush  on  either  side  of  the  road 
was  burning  slowly  and  the  smoke 
at  times  was  most  distressing.  Though 
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we  passed  several  lakes  we  did  not 
do  any  fishing  till  we  reached  Kent 
Lake  or  Cameron  Lake,  about  4  p.m., 
which  is  within  a  few  miles  of  Tober- 
mury  and  distant  from  Wiarton  by 


were  large  and  as  all  our  party  were 
sportsmen  they  received  more  plea- 
sure hooking  and  landing  a  large  fish 
on  light  tackle  than  a  pot  hunter 
would  in  hooking  a  hundred. 


OLD  HUDSON  BAY  POST  OR  INDIAN  TRADING  STATION  ON  MAIN  STATION 
ISLAND  AT  OLIPHANT,  ONT. 


Speedometer  some  forty-four  miles. 
Without  waiting  for  supper  we  walked 
around  the  south  side  of  the  lake 
till  we  reached  the  place  where  I 
had  such  splendid  fishing  the  year 
before.  Not  so  this  time  despite 
our  most  alluring  baits  and  inex- 
perienced hands  at  that  we  could 
not  get  a  single  fish  and  though  we 
plied  till  almost  dark,  had  no  better 
luck.  As  I  had  been  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  adventure  I  felt  pretty 
blue.  After  supper  our  spirits  rose, 
however,  and  we  decided  to  try  again. 

The  net  results  of  another  hour's 
fishing  in  the  semi  darkness  amount- 
ed to  two  fish  only,  but  what  beauties 
they  were;  one  twenty,  the  other 
nineteen  inches  long  and  very  fat 
and  thick.  Unfortunately  we  had 
no  means  of  weighing  them  but  they 
were  both  well  over  five  pounds. 

The  next  morning  we  tried  again 
very  early  and  had  a  fair  day's  fish- 
ing but  nothing  to  blow  about,  apart 
from  the  one  fact  that  all  the  fish 


I  found  that  a  plain  green  and 
white  Dowagiac  under  water  bait  with 
side  gangs  was  the  most  effective 
bait.  I  removed  the  side  gangs  not 
so  much  because  they  were  unsports- 
manlike, but  because  they  lost  me 
a  bait  and  a  fine  fighting  fish  by 
getting  caught  in  the  reeds  whither 
the  fish  rushed  and  so  breaking  a 
light  Kingfisher  line. 

It  was  our  intention  to  return  to 
Wiarton  this  second  day  but  we 
lingered  and  the  next  day  being  Sun- 
day were  unable — at  least  unwilling — 
to  fish  the  lakes  we  passed  on  the 
way  up.  On  our  return  trip,  know- 
ing the  road  and  like  a  livery  horse, 
homeward  bound  and  smelling  a  good 
meal  we  made  better  time,  but  after 
all  the  general  concensus  of  opinion 
was  that  an  automobile  trip,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  equipped,  was  not  com- 
parable to  a  motor  boat  trip  up  the 
shore  where  every  inlet  provides  a 
fishing  place  and  where  there  is  plenty 
of  real  good  water,  no  mosquitoes  and 
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no  smouldering  smoky  bush  fires. 

Another  factor  I  wish  to  mention 
before  I. pass  on;  the  difference  be- 
tween fish,  according  to  environment. 
The  black  bass  in  lake  Huron  are 
not  nearly  so  large  as  in  these  inland 
lakes;  perhaps  as  long  but  not  near 
the  girth  or  weight,  and  as  to  fighting 
qualities  are  vastly  superior.  Of 
course  a  black  bass,  no  matter  where 
will  fight  but  not  the  same. 

Now  a  few  don'ts  in  conclusion. 
Don't  go  without  some  worms.  You 
can't  get  them  there  and  they  are 
often  the  best  and  easiest  bait. 

Don't  forget,  if  you  are  a  bait 
caster  to  bring  a  good  assortment  of 
baits,  especially  the  underwater  baits, 
and  also  don't  forget  that  a  good 
strong  line  is  needed  as  chances  are 
good  to  have  a  pike  from  five  to 
twenty-five  pounds.  Take  your  bait 
and  the  pike  in  that  cold  blue  water 
are  as  much  different  from  the  pike 
in  slow  moving  rivers  and  inland 
lakes  as  a  Greenland  Polar  bear  is 
different  from  one  in  a  circus. 

Don't  forget  that  if  you  are  going 
north  of  Oliphant  very  far,  that  stores 


are  few  and  far  between,  and  that  it 
is  well  to  outfit  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible at  least  before  leaving  Wiarton. 

Don't  expect  to  have  a  host  of 
guides  and  porters  meet  you  at  Oli- 
phant and  tell  you  what  to  do.  Be 
prepared  to  hustle  for  yourself  though 
the  camping  fraternity  there  are  very 
kindly  disposed  to  newcomers. 

For  those  who  through  age  or 
other  disability  either  mental  or 
physical,  must  have  some  one  to 
care  for  them,  I  will  be  pleased  to 
give  the  addresses  of  several  of  the 
Fisher  farmer  folk  who  are  residents 
and  who  make  splendid  guides  and 
who  know  the  best  fishing  and  where 
it  is. 

Now,  Mr.  Fisherman,  I  leave  you 
here.  I  hope  that  some  year,  if  not 
this,  you  too,  will  experience  some  of 
the  splendid  sport  I  have  enjoyed  in 
the  blue  water  of  Lake  Huron.  You 
remember  what  I  said  about  the  pike 
and  the  Polar  bear — well  it's  just 
the  same  with  the  bass — they  fight 
like  the  devil. 


THE  REMORSE  O 

Stewart 

THE  brief  December  day  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  Snow  was 
falling,  and  silence  reigned  su- 
preme over  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
Northern  Quebec  wilderness,  now 
only  dimly  discernible  through  the 
swirling  snow-flakes.  The  fleecy 
mantle  which  covered  the  ground  to 
a  depth  of  several  feet,  was  of  that 
powdery  texture  that  denotes  very 
cold  weather.  Indeed  only  a  few 
yards  away  even,  the  leaden  waters 
of  Lac  Tremblant  were  beginning  to 
congeal  beneath  the  icy  breath  of  the 
Frost  King.  The  hazy  landscape 
stretched  indistinctly  away  into  the 
dim  distance,  the  dull  gray  plain 
being  entirely  devoid  of  human  habi- 
tation, save  where,  several  rods  up 
the  shore  from  the  lake,  a  small 
cabin  nestled  dark  against  the  sky. 

The  cabin  was  the  property  of 
Pierre  Le  Due.    Pierre  was  a  half- 


F  PIERRE  LE  DUC 

<£.  Arnott 

breed,  who  eked  out  a  miserable 
existence  by  trapping  and  hunting 
along  the  small  streams,  and  in  the 
great  forests  that  stood  guard  over 
the  north  shore  of  Lac  Tremblant. 
Be  it  not  thought  that  Pierre  found 
game  scarce.  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  a  plenitude  of  deer,  moose,  and 
,  other  animals  for  food,  wrhile  the 
streams  and  creeks  abounded  in  bea- 
ver, muskrat  and  mink,  wrhose  pelts 
brought  good  money  at  the  trading 
post  at  La  Chance.  Once  a  month, 
the  breed  took  his  furs  to  the  post, 
and  received  the  large  sum  of  money 
in  payment,  but  the  gold  never  re- 
mained for  long  in  Pierre's  hands. 
His  newly  acquired  wealth  was  squan- 
dered on  flask  after  flask  of  fiery 
French  brandy,  which  transformed 
him,  from  a  quiet,  peaceful  man,  to  a 
veritable  demon.  For  several  days 
he  remained  in  a  state  of  drunken 
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debauchery.  Then,  when  his  money 
was  spent,  and  he  became  sobered 
off,  he  would  hitch  his  dogs  to  his 
sled,  and  return  to  his  hut,  forty 
miles  distant  on  the  lake. 

On  the  day  which  I  described  ai 
the  beginning  of  this  narrative,  Pierre 
LeDuc  was  at  La  Chance.  He  had 
arrived  the  day  previous,  had  sold 
his  furs,  and  was  now  in  his  cus- 
tomary state  of  intoxicated  revelry. 
Only  about  half  of  his  money  was 
gone  but  in  the  great  bar-room  at 
the  post,  the  entire  sum  would  dis- 
appear before  many  days  could  pass. 
As  he  stood  before  the  bar,  in  a  haze 
of  blue  tobacco-smoke,  a  huge  lamp 
hanging  above  him  threw  its  light 
over  him,  clearly  outlining  his  every 
feature. 

He  was  of  middle  height,  and, 
while  not  stout,  he  was  firmly  built. 
His  movements  were  quick,  active, 
agile.  He  had  a  muscular  appear- 
ance, and,  though  he  was  wiry,  im- 
pressed one  as  possessing  great 
strength.  And  truly,  he  did,  for  all 
who  knew  him  testified  that  his 
"huskiness"  and  endurance  were  well- 
nigh  unlimited.  His  face  was  gaunt, 
lean,  emotional.  His  thin,  aquiline 
nose  was  now  reddened  with  de- 
bauch. A  short  black  moustache, 
clothed  a  mouth  firmly-set,  strong, 
determined.  A  square,  bull-dog  chin 
hurled  defiance  to  all.  There  lurked 
about  the  man  an  underlying  spirit 
of  brutality,  and  cruelty,  though, 
when  sober,  he  was  known  to  be  of  a 
not  unkind  disposition. 

Over  in  one  corner  of  the  large  bar- 
room sat  another  half-breed.  He 
was  seated  at  a  table,  and  in  his 
hands,  he  fingered  a  deck  of  greasy 
playing-cards.  His  features  betray- 
ed craftiness,  treachery,  evil.  His 
shifty  eyes  roved  about  the  room, 
quickly  scanning  everything,  missing 
nothing.  Just  then,  Pierre  Le  Due 
removed  a  bill  from  a  large  roll  of 
money.  Carelessly  he  tossed  it  to 
the  bar-keeper.  And  the  villainous 
looking  man,  who  was  none  other 
than  Gaspard  Joliet,  criminal  and 
professional  gambler, seeing  the  action, 
smote  his  fist  lightly  upon  the  table. 
He  had  been  seized  with  an  inspira- 
tion. 


Joliet  rose,  walked  over  to  Pierre, 
and  throwing  his  arm  across  his 
shoulder  in  a  friendly  manner,  he 
said:  "Hello,  Pierre,  Zis  is  certainly 
a  pleazaire,  to  see  you."  And  Pierre, 
whose  alcohol-befogged  brain  was  too 
dulled  to  detect  the  shallow  flattery 
of  the  man,  motioned  to  the  bar- 
keeper to  pour  Joliet  a  drink,  then 
"Is  zat  so?  Have  a  drink;  zis  rum: 
heem  damngoot,"  he  hiccoughed.  Jol- 
iet drank  his  rum,  then  he  drew  his 
quarry  to  the  little  table,  and  pro- 
posed a  game  of  cards.  Le  Due 
assented,  and  soon  the  quarrel  had 
begun. 

A  crowd  of  breeds,  Indians,  and 
whites  gathered  around.  One  and 
all,  they  knew  Gaspard  Joliet's  repu- 
tation as  a  gambler  and  a  cheat,  not 
only  in  cards,  but  in  all  other  deal- 
ings with  mankind.  He  was  a  crimi- 
nal, a  villain  of  the  worst  type,  and 
he  was  preparing  to  swindle  Pierre 
Le  Due  out  of  the  remainder  of  his 
money. 

Gaspard  set  to  work  in  his  cus- 
tomary wily  fashion.  He  allowed 
Le  Due  to  win  for  a  little  while. 
Then  he  commenced  his  trickery. 
Slowly,  but  surely,  Pierre's  winnings 
disappeared.  Then  his  money  be- 
gan to  go.  In  his  drunken  condi- 
tion he  did  not  at  once  notice  Gas- 
pard's  cheating.  The  onlookers  stood 
about  and  smiled.  Then  in  an  in- 
stant came  the  crisis.  For  a  few 
moments,  the  fumes  cleared  from  Le 
Due's  head,  and  when  Gaspard  Jol- 
iet deliberately  dealt  a  card  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pack,  Pierre  was  on 
his  feet.  Seizing  his  revolver  from 
its  holster,  he  pointed  it  at  Joliet. 

"Cheat  me,  like  zat,  will  you? 
Not  mooch,  Pierre  Le  Due." 

Joliet  started,  but  he  remained 
calm. 

"You  lie,  Le  Due.  You  ver'  mooch 
big  liar." 

Le  Due  then  fired.  Someone  knock- 
ed the  gun  from  his  hand,  however, 
as  he  did  so  and  Joliet's  life  was 
saved,  for  the  present,  at  any  rate. 
But  the  other,  mad  with  rum  and 
crazed  with  wine,  leaped  over  the 
table  at  Joliet.  Joliet  pulled  his  re- 
volver, Pierre  seized  it,  and  wrench- 
ing it  from  the  hand  of  his  enemy, 
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he  sent  it  spinning  into  the  corner. 
Then  the  two  locked  in  combat. 

Across  the  floor,  they  swayed  and 
tottered.  Back  and  forth,  hither  and 
hither,  they  rocked,  each  struggling 
for  the  grip  that  would  give  him 
mastery  over  the  other.  Joliet  grasp- 
ed at  Pierre's  throat.  Pierre  evaded 
the  move.  Then  Joliet  saw  an  open- 
ing, and  swung  with  his  right,  cutting 
open  the  left  cheek  of  his  adversary. 
As  Pierre  Le  Due  felt  the  blow,  he 
became  possessed  with  superhuman 
strength.  Shaking  off  the  other's 
hold,  he  struck  with  all  his  might  to 
the  point  of  Joliet's  jaw.  The  man 
staggered.  Pierre  relentlessly  fol- 
lowed in  again,  and  putting  every 
ounce  of  strength  he  possessed  into 
the  blow,  crashed  his  fist  into  the 
gambler's  blanched  face.  Joliet  drop- 
ped without  a  sound,  Pierre  in  a 
frenzy  of  rage  lifted  the  motionless 
body  from  the  floor.  Then  he  car- 
ried it  to  the  door  and  cast  Gaspard 
Joliet  bodily  out  into  the  snow,  where 
he  lay  in  a  quivering,  huddled  heap. 

Pierre  turned  and  sneered  at  the 
men  crowded  fearfully  into  a  corner. 
He  picked  up  his  revolver,  then  "au 
revoir"  he  grinned,  and  lurched  un- 
steadily out  into  the  twilight  Walk- 
ing unsteadily  to  the  stables,  he  har- 
nessed his  dogs  to  the  sled,  climbed 
in,  and  was  off  for  the  little  cabin  on 
Lac  Tremblant's  shore. 

It  was  dark  when  Pierre  reached 
home.  He  drove  his  dogs  up  before 
the  little  cabin  door  and  climbed  out 
of  the  sleigh.  He  was  not  sober; 
the  alcohol  still  held  him  in  its  power, 
and  the  fight  at  the  post  had  left  him 
in  a  violent  temper.  The  night  was 
bright,  the  snow  has  ceased  falling, 
and  in  the  steely  blue  vault  above 
him,  the  stars  twinkled  peacefully. 
Pierre  Le  Due  cursed  them  in  his 
rage.  Then  he  began  unhitching  the 
tired  dogs.  He  went  to  remove  the 
harness  from  the  leader,  a  large  power- 
ful dog  who  was  Pierre's  special  favor- 
ite. He  had  named  him  Flip.  To- 
night as  Pierre  approached  the  dog, 
it  began  to  jump  about  playfully. 
It  reared  on  its  hind  legs,  and,  as  it 
did  so,  its  paws  brushed  Pierre's  face* 
All  the  pent-up  fury  in  Pierre's  breast 
broke  forth  like  the  bursting  of  a 
hurricane.    He  seized  the  long  whip, 


and  swinging  it  about  his  head,  vent- 
ed all  his  drunken  anger  on  the  help- 
less Flip.  Again  and  again  the  hiss- 
ing lash  curled  about  the  poor  brute's 
body  as  he  cowered  in  the  snow. 
Again  and  again  Pierre  kicked  him 
with  his  heavy  leather  boot  until  the 
dog  shrieked  in  pain  and  rolled  his 
anguished  eyes  upon  his  master  usual- 
ly so  kind,  now  flaying  him  with 
demoniacal  strength,  and  insane  rage. 
Finally,  Pierre  threw  away  the  whip. 
With  both  feet  he  leaped  upon  Flip, 
defenceless  in  the  traces,  and  stamped 
upon  and  kicked  him  as  if  he  had 
been  a  venomous  serpent.  At  last, 
in  fury,  Pierre  staggered  into  the 
cabin.  And  the  kindly  moon  ap- 
peared from  behind  a  bank  of  clouds, 
and  cast  its  gentle  light  over  Flip, 
lying  gasping,  bleeding  and  crushed 
upon  the  snow. 

The  following  morning  when  Pierre 
awoke  from  his  sleep  of  intoxication, 
he  found  Flip  gone.  The  other  dogs 
still  remained  about,  but  the  leader 
had  evidently  freed  himself  of  the 
harness,  and  dragged  himself  away. 
A  wave  of  remorse  passed  over  Pierre. 
He  realized  the  injustice  of  his  ac- 
tions on  the  evening  previous.  Now 
his  best,  most  faithful  dog  was  gone, 
dead  in  all  probability  because  of 
Pierre's  drunken  anger.  Flip  had 
been  cruelly  beaten  for  absolutely 
nothing.  Le  Due  realized  it  with 
shame  and  regret.  But  he  dismissed 
the  incident  from  his  thoughts,  and 
started  out  to  set  his  traps. 

Weeks  passed.    The  episodes  of  the 
fight  at  La  Chance,  and  his  persecu- 
tion of  Flip,  began  to  fade  from 
Pierre's  mind.    But  an  occurrence  t 
was  soon  to  happen  which  would 
clearly  recall  each.    It  was  one  even- 
ing in  January,  Pierre  Le  Due  sat 
dozing  before  his  fire.    It  had  been 
a  hard  day,  and  he  was  tired.  His 
eyes  were,  closed,  and  he  was  leaning 
back  in  the  chair.    He  was  just 
dropping  off  to  sleep,  when  a  slight 
noise  outside  caused  him  to  sit  up. 
He  went  to  the  door,  and  looked  out 
over  the  quiet  plain.    No  one  in  1 
sight;  a  rabbit -probably  had  made 
the  sound  he  had  heard.    He  return-  1 
ed  and  sat  down.    Slowly  his  head 
began  to  nod,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  j 
was  asleep.    The  fire  light  danced 
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upon  the  wall.  Grotesque  shadows 
flitted  over  the  room  and  over  the 
sleeping  figure  of  Pierre  Le  Due. 
And  so  an  hour,  two  hours,  passed. 

Then  came  a  very  quiet  sound  at 
the  door.  Was  it  the  wind?  The 
door  opened  slightly;  closed  again. 
A  second  time  it  was  pushed  open, 
only  now  a  trifle  farther.  A  human 
head  appeared  in  the  opening,  and 
glanced  about.  Satisfied  that  all  was 
quiet,  the  door  opened  wide.  The 
figure  of  a  man  softly,  stealthily,  tip- 
toed in.  He  paused  in  the  centre  of 
the  floor,  and  looked  intently  at  the 
sleeping  form  in  the  chair.  And  the 
man,  coming  closer  to  the  fire,  smiled 
evilly.  It  was  Gaspard  Joliet.  A 
devilish  smile  diabolical  in  its  relent- 
less wickedness,  passed  over  his  coun- 
tenance. 

From  a  pocket  in  the  heavy  coat 
that  he  wore,  Gaspard  Joliet  drew  a 
metallic  article.  It  flashed  in  the 
fire-light.  It  was  a  long,  keen  dag- 
ger. Slowly,  surely  the  hand  that 
clasped  the  dagger  rose  in  the  air 
until  it  was  directly  over  Pierre's 
breast,  rising  and  falling  rythmically, 
Joliet  grinned  again.  "Say  "au  re- 
voir,"  he  breathed,  "The  revenge 
of  Gaspard  Joliet  shall  be  complete." 
And  below,  the  unsuspecting  Pierre 
slept  on.  The  dagger  moved  ever 
so  little.  Gaspard  Joliet  drew  a  deep 
breath  suddenly,  a  lithe,  low,  figure 
bounded  silently  through  the  door. 
With  one  jump  it  cleared  the  room. 
Gaspard  Joliet  turned.;  he  gasped; 
the  knife  clattered  to  the  floor.  The 
next  moment,  with  a  throaty  snarl, 
the  muscular  body  of  Flip  leaped 
at  Joliet's  unprotected  throat.  The 
long,  white  teeth  narrowly  missed 
their  mark,  but  they  sank  deep  into 
the  man's  shoulder.  Joliet  madly 
attempted  to  throw  the  dog  off,  but 
Flip  held  on  stubbornly,  tenaciously. 
Silently,  quietly,  this  battle  of  battles 
progressed.  Gaspard  fixed  his  sin- 
ewy fingers  in  the  dog's  hairy  throat, 
but  he,  ignorant  of  this  puny  effort, 
continued  to  tear  at  the  already 
mangled  shoulder.  Gaspard  Joliet 
was  indeed  in  a  bad  fix.  Sweat  stood 
in  glistening  globules  upon  his  brow; 
blood  dripped  down  his  arm  to  form 
a  tiny  pool  upon  the  floor.  And 


over  all  the  ruddy  fire-light  glanced 
playfully. 

Suddenly  Flip  released  his  hold 
upon  the  breed's  shoulder,  and  like 
an  arrow  from  the  bow,  he  lunged  at 
Joliet's  throat.  This  time  he  found 
his  mark.  The  flashing  fangs  sank 
deep  into  the  jugular  vein,  and  a 
crimson  stream,  bubbled  over  the 
dilating  nose  of  the  dog.  The  gam- 
bler made  a  weak  attempt  to  free 
himself,  but  his  strength  was  gone, 
and  choking  and  gasping,  he  fell  to 
the  floor.  His  breath  came  in  wheezy 
gurgles.  Rather  vaguely  he  became 
aware  that  his  hand  had  come  in 
direct  contact  with  the  dagger  which 
had  dropped  to  the  floor.  Here  at 
the  very  end,  the  man's  resourceful- 
ness exerted  itself.  He  seized  the 
blade,  and  lifted  it  high  above  his 
head.  Then  summoning  every  atom 
of  his  remaining  strength,  he  plunged 
it  up  to  the  hilt  in  Flip's  back.  The 
dog  snarled,  and  loosened  his  grip. 
Blood  poured  from  the  wound.  But 
Flip's  work  was  done,  for  Gaspard 
Joliet  had  breathed  his  last,  and  lay 
dead  upon  the  floor. 

Pierre  Le  Due  was  awake,  wide- 
awake now.  His  startled  gaze  rapid- 
ly surmised  what  had  taken  place. 
He  sprang  from  his  chair.  Yes,  Gas- 
pard Jobet  was  dead,  undoubtedly. 
With  anxious  eyes  Pierre  turned  to 
Flip.  The  faithful  brute  was  lying 
in  the  corner.  He  was  faint  from  loss 
of  blood.  When  he  saw  Pierre  turn 
to  him,  he  cowered.  Was  he  to  be 
beaten  again?  Ah,  no.  His  master 
had  at  last  realized  the  true  value 
of  Flip's  devotion.  He  sank  down 
beside  the  dog,  whom  he  knew  was 
dying  quickly,  and  buried  his  face 
in  the  great  dog's  shaggy  fur.  Use- 
less it  was  to  try  to  save  the  dog, 
for  the  accursed  dagger  of  the  breed 
had  injured  the  spine.  Pierre  looked 
into  the  dog's  face.  Flip  whined, 
and  feebly  attempted  to  lick  Pierre's 
face. 

"Fleep,'mon  Fleep,"  he  cried,  "Al- 
lons,  mon  enfant." 

Flip  did  not  hear.  He,  too,  was 
dead.  Pierre  Le  Due  arose.  He 
moved  to  the  fire-place  and  sat  down 
heavily  in  his  chair.  And  the  fire- 
light shone  over  his  face,  from  which 
the  tears  streamed  unhindered. 
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Again,  as  plainly  as  on  that  bright 
December  night  the  vision  of  poor 
Flip,  lying  in  the  show,  passed  before 
his  eyes.  Again  he  saw  the  dog 
shrink  as  he  swung  the  whip  about 
his  head,  and  once  more  he  heard  his 
low  cries  as  the  stinging  lash  cut 
across  his  body.  The  face  of  Pierre 
Le  Due  burned  with  shame  and  re- 
gret. How  richly  he  deserved  Jol- 
iet's  keen  blade,  and  how  little  did 
Flip!  And  there  lay  the  faithful 
brute,  dead,  killed  while  protecting 
his  master.  Remorse  had  never  be- 
fore swept  over  Pierre  as  it  did  then. 

Pierre  buried  Flip  beside  Lac  Trem- 
blant,  and  over  the  grave  he  erected 
a  cairn  of  stones  and  a  cross,  mute 
testimony  to  Flip's  never-ending  de- 
votion. 

To-day,  were  you  to  visit  Pierre, 
and  ask  him  about  the  stones  and 


the  cross,  he  would  shake  his  head 
silently  and  sadly.  I  doubt  whether 
he  would  tell  you  the  story.  It  was 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
I  persuaded  him  to  tell  me.  I  have 
told  it  to  you  just  as  he  told  it  to  me. 
For  Pierre  and  I  are  great  friends 
now.  And  to-night  as  we  sit  together 
in  his  little  cabin,  I  writing  and  he 
gazing  silently  into  the  fire,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  his  thoughts  are  of 
Flip.  The  bright  flames  crackle  and 
roar;  strange  fantastic  shadows  flit 
hither  and  thither  about  the  room. 
Outside,  the  bitter  winter  wind  sweeps 
by,  carrying  the  driving  snow  before 
it,  and  piles  ^it  in  little  drifts,  before 
a  cairn  of  stones  and  a  rude  cross  that 
stands,  a  few  yards  up  the  shore  from 
the  leaden,  heaving  waters  of  Lac 
Tremblant. 


INACCURACIES 

Martin  Hunter 


IT  is  generally  a  thankless  under- 
taking to  show  up  the  mistakes 
of  others,  but  when  I  see  state- 
ments made  in  print  contrary  to 
natural  history  and  other  facts  I  am 
in  a  way  compelled  to  set  the  read- 
ing public  right. 

When  inaccuracies  are  embroidered 
in  a  story  they  either  get  there  by 
carelessness  or  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  Neither  stands  for  an 
excuse,  nor  is  admissible. 

A  person  writing  a  story  ought  in 
common  decency  to  give  his  readers 
facts,  for  those  who  read  his  article 
do  so  with  the  idea  of  gaining  in- 
formation and  increasing  their  know- 
ledge. 

Of  course  there  are  many  facts 
not  generally  known  and  a  writer  of 
prose,  as  well  as  a  poet  is  allowed 
much  latitude. 

Still,  I  maintain,  a  writer  should 
give  his  readers  things  and  happen- 
ings as  nearly  right  as  authorities  will 
give  him. 

I  have  a  great  regard  and  affection 
for  "Rod  and  Gun"  and  when  I  see 
such  statements  as  the  following 
which  appeared   in  the  November 


number,  I  feel  like  setting  the  writer 
and  public  right. 

In  criticizing  the  article,  "An  Oc- 
tober morning  on  the  Lake  and  in 
the  Woods,"  page  629,  I  feel  a  bit 
ashamed.  For  the  first  time,  as  I  pen 
these  remarks,  I  see  the  article  was 
written  by  a  lady,  and  therefore  it  is 
ungracious  and  ungallant  on  my  part 
to  pull  her  statement  to  pieces.  Man 
is  always  blundering  and  I  ask  her 
forgiveness. 

"The  doctor  pushed  off  in  the 
canoe,  hurriedly,  to  secure  the  wound- 
ed duck,  for  only  the  previous  week 
he  had  shot  a  duck  only  to  see  it  dis- 
appear under  the  water  stolen  by  a 
muskrat,  he  said." 

In  re-reading  and  analyzing  this 
part  I  fear  the  doctor  is  the  real  culprit 
and  made  this  statement  to  guy  his 
lady  friend. 

As  a  matter  of  natural  history 
muskrats  are  herbivorous  and  are 
never  known  to  eat  flesh,  therefore 
that  muskrat  could  have  had  no 
possible  use  for  the  duck.  The  state- 
ment could  have  been  taken  with 
the  same  degree  of  credence  had  the 
author  said  a  beaver  took  it,  or  a 
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deer,  for  all  three  have  only  herb 
eating  teeth. 

Otter  and  mink^  are  fish  and  flesh 
eat  ng  animals,  but  not  muskrat. 

My  next  discovery  appears  on  page 
597  in  the  story  called: 

"Moose  Meat  for  Morrison's  Mine"  . 
the  author  this  time,  a  man. 

"We   loaded   up   next  morning, 
Jimmy  took  his  rabbit  skin  blanket, 
I  took  a  ten  point  Hudson's  Bay 
blanket. 

Now  there  is  no  such  blanket  nor 
ever  was  as  a  ten  point. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have 
had  for  over  two  hundred  years  a 
standard  make  of  blanket  for  barter, 
and  their  largest  size,  be  the  color 
what  it  may,  is  a  four  point. 

The  following  are  the  sizes  start- 
ing from  the  smallest  up  to  the 
largest. 

One  point,  one  and  a  half  point, 
two  point,  two  and  a  half  point, 
three  point,  three  and  a  half  point, 
four  point. 

They  have  the  largest  sizes  in  the 
following  colors: 

White,  sky  blue,  dark  navy  blue, 
dark  green  and  blood  red. 

The  smaller  sizes  are  all  white  with 
a  black  border  at  each.  end. 

Be  the  colors  or  sizes  what  they 
may  the  distinguishing  point  mark 
is  near,  the .  border  of  each  in  black 
wooh 

Delving  further  afield  than  Rod 
and  Gun  I  find  in  the  "Five  Town 
Story  Book: 

"It  was  blowing  a  high  wind  and 
the  smoke  was  coming  from  all  direc- 
tions." 

Now  if  it  was  blowing  a  high  wind 
it  must  have  gone  in  only  one  direc- 
tion. It  would  be  an  atmospheric 
impossibility  for  it  to  have  gone  side- 
vs  or  force  its  way  up  against  the 
wind. 

The  same  author,  probably  in  the 
same  book,  mentions  entering  a  draw- 
ing room  in  which  in  the  open  grate 
"blazed  a  large  cedar  log."  Here 
again  he  has  not  stuck  to  facts  or 
possibilities.  Any  man  who  knows 
about  making  a  fire  either  in  the 
open  or  in  a  fire-place  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
a  fire  of  one  log. 


Moreover  the  very  last  place  to 
use  cedar  would  be  in  an  open  fire- 
place. Combustion  is  going  on  all 
the  time  and  hot,  live  scales  of  the 
wood  are  cast  off  in  all  directions, 
to  the  detriment  and  danger  of  car- 
pets and  furniture. 

While  I  have  been  criticising  other 
writers  I  am  searching  for  information 
and  would  be  greatly  pleased  if  any 
reader  of  "Rod  and  Gun"  would 
explain  some  of  the  following  ques- 
tions in  natural  happenings. 

Why  does  a  drowned  woman  lie 
face  up  on  the  bottom  and  a  drowned 
man  with  his  face  in  the  ooze? 

Why  do  horned  cattle  graze  up 
the  wind  and  horses  and  mules  down 
the  wind? 

Why  do  climbing  beans  and  morn- 
ing glories  twist  to  the  right,  north 
of  the  equator  and  to  the  left,  south 
of  the  equator? 

Why  is  there  not  such  an  animal 
as  a  tortoise-shell  male  cat? 

I  mean  the  three  colors  diffused  as 
markings  on  the  same  animal, black, 
orange  and  white. 

In  the  female  of  the  species  there 
are  numerous  ones  so  marked,  but  a 
male  so  marked  remains  to  be  found. 
Why? 

Of  cats  of  many  colors  and  com- 
bination of  colors  we  find  the  sex  un- 
der any  skin  but  not  in  the  colors  in 
question. 

We  have  yellow  and  black,  and 
yellow  and  white,  but  the  uncanny 
distinction  appears  only  when  there 
is  an  admixture  of  the  three  colors 
I  mention. 

Will  some  kind  reader  give  this 
theory  or  explanation? 

Edit.  iVo/e.^-Regarding  your  criti- 
cism of  the  article  contributed  by 
B.  B.  H.  to  the  November  issue, 
wherein  the  writer  refers  to  a  duck 
having  been  stolen  by  a  muskrat. 
We  have  interviewed  this  contributor 
and  she  affirms  that  the  truth  of  this 
statement  is  vouched  for  not  only 
by  the  doctor  who  was  with  her  on 
the  occasion  of  the  shoot  referred 
to  in  the  November  issue,  but  by 
other  .  sportsman  and  duck  shooters 
of  experience.  One  hunter  of  con- 
siderable experience,  in  whose  know- 
ledge and  veracity  we  have  con- 
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fidence,  states  that  he  knows  it  to 
be  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
a  great  many  experienced  duck  shoot- 
ers that  the  muskrat  will,  on  occa- 
sion, steal  a  duck  that  has  fallen  to 
water  after  having  been  shot.  He 
is  not  prepared  to  state  that  the 
muskrat  will  eat  the  duck  though  he 
does  go  as  far  as  to  state  that  a  duck 
has  been  found  in  a  muskrat's  nest. 
He  says  he  has  seen  a  duck  disappear 
after  having  been  shot  so  quickly  and 
so  mysteriously  that  the  only  ex- 
planation of  its  disappearance  that 
presented  itself  to  his  mind  under  the 
circumstances  was  to  believe  that  the 


thief  had  been  a  muskrat.  He  fur- 
ther asserts  that  duck  shooters  at 
Pt.  Pelee  and  other  places  where 
ducks  are  shot  each  year,  believe 
that  the  muskrat  is  a  duck  thief, 
although  so  far  as  he  knows,  they  do 
not  attempt  to  prove  that  the  musk- 
rat  eats  the  duck. 

The  ten  point  should  have  been  ten 
pound — ten  pound  blankets  are  equiv- 
alent to  four  point. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  our 
readers  take  part  in  a  discussion  of 
any  or  all  of  the  matters  mentioned 
in  Martin  Hunter's  contribution. 


THAT  WORD  "INEXHAUSTIBLE" 

E.  D.  Sismey 


IN  the  January  1917  issue  of  the 
Rod  and  Gun  there  was  an  in- 
teresting and  educational  article 
published  under  the  name  "New- 
foundland Banks  Inexhaustible  Food 
Resources  could  feed  Great  Britain." 

Now  I  feel  that  I  must  take  excep- 
tion to  the  word  inexhaustible  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  I  would  not 
like  to  see  these  fisheries  developed 
to  their  utmost  capacity. 

To  say  that  fish  are  in  exhaustible 
numbers  is  to  say  that  their  numbers 
are  infinite  and  on  the  face  of  it  this 
is  absurd.  The  sea  has  a  definite  and 
finite  volume,  therefore,  how  can  an 
infinite  number  of  fish  exist  in  a  frac- 
tional portion  of  a  definite  volume? 

Infinity  exists  only  in  mathematics 
and  other  branches  of  science.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  that  is  in- 
finite and  though  the  numbers  may 
be  vast  even  the  sand  grains  on  the 
shores  have  numbers.  Without  in- 
finity how  can  anything  be  inex- 
haustible? 

Inexhaustible!  We  in  Canada 
should  be  afraid  of  that  word.  In- 
exhaustible, we  were  told,  were  the 
numbers  of  the  buffalo  and  the  pas- 
senger pigeon,  yet  where  are  they 
to-day?  In  British  Columbia  a  few 
years  ago  the  timber  was  considered 


inexhaustible  yet  look  at  the  energy 
spent  in  conservation.  Salmon  and 
halibut  were  considered  inexhaustible 
yet  look  at  the  salmon  hatcheries  on 
the  Coast  and  refer  to  the  1916  re- 
port of  the  Commission  of  Conserva- 
tion under  the  title  "The  problem  of 
the  Halibut."  If,  truly,  the  num- 
bers were  inexhaustible  who  would 
waste  t^me  and  money  trying  to  make 
an  infinite  supply, larger  still. 

The  word  inexhaustible  is  both 
incorrect  and  misleading.  A  farmer 
can  only  raise  a  certain  amount  of 
produce  from  a  definite  area  of  land; 
likewise  only  a  certain  amount  of  fish 
can  be  raised  in  a  certain  volume  of 
water.  Modern  intensive  farming 
has  certainly  increased  the  yield  per 
acre,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason, 
why  modern  science  should  not  in- 
crease the  yield  of  fish  banks. 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind  let  us  con- 
vince ourselves  that  the  Newfound- 
land fisheries  are  by  no  means  in- 
exhaustible. They  may  it  is  true, 
with  scientific  fishing,  supply  the 
needs  of  Great  Britain  and  even  other 
countries.  Let  us  by  all  means  fish 
them  to  their  full  capacity  but  to  go 
beyond  this  is  only  endangering  the 
food  supply  of  the  future. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  MILES  BY  CANOE 
IN  TEMAGAMI 


W.  R.  Booking 


THERE  were  three  of  us:  myself  as 
organizer  of  the  expedition,  a  brother 
of  seventeen  healthy  summers,  and  a  lad 
of  fifteen.  Our  outfit  included  a  16-foot 
Peterborough  canoe,  160  lbs.  of  grub,  and  all 
the  accessories  and  conveniences  which  the 
experience  of  two  previous  trips  suggested  for 
a  month's  canoeing  in  the  Temagami  region. 

Starting  from  Sudbury  with  our  complete 
equipment  we  drove  20  miles  to  Lake  Wah- 
napitae,  where  we  loaded  over  200  lbs.  of 
baggage  into  the  canoe,  placed  ourselves  in 
the  small  spaces  remaining,  and  turned  north 
towards  the  wilderness.  Wahnapitae,  we 
learned  later,  is  counted  dangerous  for  canoes, 
being  10  miles  in  diameter  with  scarcely  an 
island  to  break  the  force  of  a  rising  sea.  But, 
peaceful  in  our  ignorance,  we  made  our  way 
safely  across  the  lake,  and  entered  Portage 
Bay.  This  twelve  mile  paddle  seemed  a  re- 
asonable afternoon's  work,  considering  the 
salary,  so  we  camped  at  our  first  portage. 
All  portages,  the  first  two  weeks,  had  to  be 
made  in  two  trips,  so  that  considerable  time 
was  spent  when  we  encountered  many  of  these 
in  a  day's  travel.  Next  day  we  pushed  on  up 
the  North  West  arm  of  Matagamashing,  and 
negotiated  three  hot  and  heavy  portages,  in- 
cluding the  "Toe-Nail"  one,  which  speaks  for 
itself.  Later  on  we  made  a  mistake  by  turn- 
ing up  a  creek  on  our  left  and  then  making  a 
half-mile  portage  over  a  faintly  marked  trail; 
this  brought  us  to  a  large  beaver  pond,  out  of 
which  we  could  find  no  exit;  however,  half 


an  hour's  scouting  and  (dis)  cussing  convinced 
us  that  we  were  off  our  route,  so  we  made  two 
more  much-begrudged  trips  over  the  half 
mile  portage,  found  our  right  course,  and 
camped  for  the  night  in  Wolf  Lake  with  peace- 
ful minds  once  more.  Throughout  our  trip 
we  adhered  strictly  to  a  schedule  of  two  days' 
travel  followed  by  the  third  day  spent  in 
camp;  this  frequent  resting,  with  a  daily 
average  of  only  10  miles  while  travelling, 
combined  to  make  the  trip  not  too  arduous 
and  hence  the  more  enjoyable. 

When  next  we  hit  the  trail  we  did  Dewdney 
and  Chinigoochici,  camping  beside  the  fire- 
rangers  on  that  lake.  Next  day  we  did  four 
lakes  up  to  Dougherty  Lake,  portaging  in 
quick  experienced  fashion  now  between  each 
pair.  At  Dougherty  Lake  we  dined  with  the 
fire  rangers,  tasting  bread  and  butter  once 
more,  among  other  luxuries.  We  reached 
Stouffer  Lake  that  night  and  spent  our  semi- 
weekly  Sabbath  there  the  following  day, 
washing  clothes,  swimming,  trolling,  and 
making  bread  with  our  new  reflector  oven. 
This  ended  a  very  interesting  chain  of  lakes, 
and  we  prepared  somewhat  doubtfully  for  the 
harder  section  to  come. 

A  three-quarter  mile  portage  brought  us  to 
the  Sturgeon  River,  which  was  very  low  at 
that  time.  All  day  we  splashed  our  way  up- 
stream, stepping  out  resignedly  every  few 
minutes  for  a  spell  of  wading,  pulling  the  poor 
old  boat  over  the  rocky  shoals  till  not  a  trace 
of  varnish  remained  underneath.    Once  our 
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WADING  ON  THE  STURGEON  RIVER. 


boots  and  stockings  were  thoroughly  soaked 
we  did  not  mind  the  "Everbody  Out"  call  so 
much,  and  soon  we  could  step  overboard 
quite  cheerfully.  We  had  half  a  dozen  port- 
ages and  half  a  nundred  walks  in  the  river,  but 
night  found  us  12  miles  further  on,  being 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  soothing  droning  of  the 
mosquitoes.  Next  day  we  had  more  of  the 
same  travelling  and  we  ended  up  in  Paul  Lake, 
very  glad  that  the  day  of  rest  was  due  again. 

The  Sturgeon  was  deeper  for  five  miles 
above  this,  but  at  the  forks  we  had  to  wade 
once  more  for  half  a  mile  to  reach  the  portage. 
This  mile  and  a  half  trail  was  badly  blown 
over  with  trees,  making  our  two  trips  the 
hardest  of  the  month.  With  big  pine  trees 
crossing  the  path  every  few  yards,  some  just 
too  low  to  go  under,  others  just  too  high  to  get 
over,  a  man  with  a  canoe  on  his  head  or  a 


small  lakes.  Next  "day  we  traversed  the  re- 
maining eight  lakes,  portaging  between  every 
pair,  and  ended  up  at  Apex  Lake.  Here  we 
were  forced  to  take  two  days  of  rest,  as  rain 
came  when  we  were  again  ready  for  the  road. 
We  rejoiced  to  hear  it  beating  on  our  tent, 
as  the  smoke  of  distant  forest  fires  had  been 
blowing  our  way  for  several  days  back  and 
we  knew  it  was  sorely  needed. 
,  When  we  got  started  again,  on  a  cold,  damp 
day,  we  had  our  longest  portage,  a  two-miler, 
to  tackle.  Six  good  miles  we  walked  back  and 
forth  along  that  swampy  trail,  soaked  from 
the  hips  down  by  the  rain-sprinkled  bushes 
that  touched  the  path.  But  we  were  glad  to 
have  the  two-mile  portage  behind  us,  and  we 
got  quite  dried  out  around  the  blazing  fire 
that  night  which  was  cooking  our  beans  for  the 
morning. 


ON  HAWK  ISLAM), 

60-lb.  pack  on  his  back  needs  the  skill  of  a 
lumber-jack,  the  leet  of  a  mountaineer,  and 
the  patience  of  a  fisherman.  However,  we 
finally  got  all  our  worldly  goods  landed  safely 
at  the  other  end,  and  so  we  divided  up  halt  a 
pound  of  raisins  by  way  of  reward.  That 
night  we  camped  in  the  second  of  the  chain  of 


LADY  EVELYN,  LAKE 


Next  day  we  started  to  follow  the  Lady 
Evelyn  river  from  start  to  finish.  For  fifteen 
miles  it  is  so  choked  with  the  bushes  on  its 
banks  that  only  two  or  three  feet  of  water  is 
visible  in  the  middle;  the  alders  meet  over- 
head, the  river  turns  in  sharp  curves,  wander- 
ing everywhere  but  in  the  proper  direction, 
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and  in  addition  to  it  all  the  beavers  have  built 
about  a  dozen  dams  to  help  obstruct  the 
canoeist.  However,  after  three  hours  the 
river  became  more  reasonable  and  we  were 
able  to  make  better  time  in  deeper  water. 
About  here  we  met  two  other  travellers,  and 


as  they  were  the  first  human  beings  we  had 
seen  for  ten  days  we  hailed  them  joyfully. 
An  interesting  exchange  of  information,  con- 
cerning the  route  ahead  of  each,  then  took 
place.  That  night  we  camped  in  Duff  Lake, 
as  also  the  following  day.  When  we  went  to 
start  again  the  element  decided  otherwise, 
and  for  several  hours  we  listened  to  the  rain 
beating  on  our  tent,  and  also  to  it  gurgling 
underneath  our  bed  of  spruce;  for  we  had 


tected  by  the  tarpaulin,  waiting  for  the  rain 
to  cease.  This  it  did,  about  11  o'clock,  and 
soon  we  were  well  away  on  15  miles  of  unin- 
terrupted paddling.  Next  day,  after  six 
short  portages  which  we  now  did  in  one  trip 
we  got  below  MacPherson  Lake.  On  the 
following  day  we  had,  among  others,  two 
famous  portages.  One,  around  Helen  Falls 
which  is  80  feet  high,  resembled  Alpine  climb- 
ing more  than  canoeing;  the  next,  "The  Gold- 
en Stairs,"  dropped  so  abruptly  in  one  place 
that  two  long  logs  have  been  placed  to  slide 
canoes  down.  Night  found  us  camped  in 
Lady  Evelyn  Lake. 

For  the  next  few  days  we  enjoyed  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  large  lakes,  Lady 
Eyelyn  and  Temagami  itself,  marvelling 
always  at  the  wonderful  translucency  of  the 
water  and  the  beauty  of  the  island-studded 
stretches  on  every  side.  The  paddling  of 
long  distances  without  a  portage,  over  water 
300  ft.  deep,  was  in  decided  contrast  to  our 
days  on  the  Sturgeon  River. 

Leaving  these  Lakes,  a  day's  journey  down 
the  Temagami  River,  involving  six  portages 
and  the  running  of  several  rapids,  brought  us 
to  Island  Lake.  Here  we  spent  a  couple  of 
interesting  days  with  the  caretaker,  the  sole 
occupant,  at  a  lumber  camp.  It  was  pleasant 
to  be  under  a  roof  once  more,  to  eat  at  a  table, 
to  cook  in  a  real  oven,  and  to  have  a  change 
in  the  bill  of  fare.  We  saw  much  to  marvel  at 
in  the  construction  of  the  huge  log  buildings, 
and  in  the  tons  of  food  for  men  and  horses 
stored  in  readiness  for  when  "the  gang"  would 
come  in. 

Our  next  day  was  a  short  one;  there  were 
six  portages,  but  a  very  strong  current  made 
us  slip  along  right  merrily  in  between  them, 
and  by  noon  we  were  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Temagami,  readv  for  the  C.  N.  R.  train  at  a 


71-miie  rapids — Montreal  River 


followed  the  good  advice  and  founded  our 
house  on  a  rock — a  great,  gently-sloping  mass 
of  granite  which  acted  as  an  excellent  water- 
shed to  lead  all  rain  right  into  our  tent.  So 
we  broke  up  camp  and  sat  patiently  under- 
neath our  canoe,  our  bags  all  packed  and  pro- 


lumber  depot  siding. 

They  say  the  C.  N.  R.  trainmen  require 
neither  stop-watches  nor  time-tables  on  that 
line — an  almanac  showing  the  days  is  .good 
enough.  Our  train  was  timed  to  arrive 
"between  5  o'clock  and  midnight"  on  Wed- 
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nesday,  Aug.  23rd.  But  the  engineer  must 
have  lost  his  almanac,  for  no  train  came  on 
Wednesday,  nor  on  Thursday.  So  we  en- 
joyed the  greatly  appreciated  hospitality  of 
the  warm-hearted  Boss  at  the  lumber  depot 
until  Friday  at  8  p.m.  During  the  night  the 
engine  broke  down,  so  a  brakesman  strolled 
to  the  divisional  point  for  another.  On  its 
arrival  they  could  not  connect  the  two,  so  it 
steamed  leisurely  back  for  the  proper  ap- 
pliances, and  finally  at  6  a.m.  on  Saturday  we 
finished  our  50  miles  on  this  remarkable  road. 
At  Capreol  they  had  run  out  of  engines,  so 


I  IN  CANADA 

we  had  to  wait  till  11  while  they  made  or 
borrowed  one  to  go  the  remaining  20  miles 
to  Sudbury.  Making  record  time  now,  we 
reached  our  destination  in  two  hours  and  a 
half  more. 

Thus  ended  a  trip  covering  200  miles  of 
paddling,  with  62  portages,  lasting  four 
weeks.  It  was  work,  but  it  was  healthful 
work.    We  returned  with  a  splendid  ex- 

Eerience  in  forest  travelling,  feeling  proud  of 
aving  taken  care  of  ourselves  in  the  bush  and 
of  having  found  our  way  over  a  long  and 
little-travelled  route. 


BLACK  SIBERIAN  HARES  AND  OTHER 

FUR  RABBITS 


THE  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington,  D.  C. 
during  the  past  few  months  has 
received  many  inquiries  regarding  the 
merits  of  certain  rabbits  that  have 
been  extensively  advertised  as  fur 
producers.  Replies  to  such  inquiries 
have  stated  that  the  demand  for 
rabbit  fur  is  such  as  to  make  it  pay  to 
save  the  pelts  of  domestic  rabbits 
killed  for  food,  but  that  raising  rab- 
bits for  the  fur  alone  would  be  un- 
profitable with  any  known  breed. 
Some  facts  about  the  trade  in  rabbit 
skins  will  be  of  interest  in  this  con- 
nection. 

More  skins  of  rabbits  are  collected 
and  sold  annually  than  of  all  other  fur 
animals  combined.  Before  the  pre- 
sent war,  Great  Britain  imported 
each  year  from  70,000,000  to  90,000,- 
000  skins,  while  the  home  production 
added  30,000,000  more.  The  im- 
ported supply  came  from  Australia 
and  the  nearer  European  countries. 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  the 
United  States,  and  other  countries 
also  use  large  quantities  of  this  fur. 
The  bulk  of  it  is  sold  in  bales,  bringing 
from  10  cents^  to  50  cents  a  pound, 
dependent  on  color  and  quality.  The 
better  class  of  skins  sell  by  the  dozen, 
bringing  from  50  cents  to  $1,  that  is, 
less  than  10  cents  each. 

Baled  rabbit  furs  are  bought  largely 
for  felting  purposes,  the  fur  being 
made  into  cloth  or  coarse  hats,  while 
the  skins  are  utilized  for  manufactur- 
ing glue.  Fine  hats  are  made  of 
nutria  (the  fur  of  the  South  American 
coypu)  or  of  nutria  and  rabbit  fur 


mixed.  The  fur  of  the  common  wild 
rabbits  of  America  does  not  felt  well 
and  is  in  slight  demand. .  Whole  skins 
of  these  animals  seldom  sell  for  more 
than  1  or  2  cents  each. 

The  better  kinds  of  rabbit  skins  are 
used  for  making  fur  garments,  which, 
when  made  up,  are  commonly  sold  as 
"cony"  but,  often  under  other  trade 
names.  White  skins  are  made  up  in 
imitation  of  arctic  fox,  or,  sheared,  in 
imitation  of  ermine.  Gray  rabbits 
are  dyed  brown  or  black  and  become 
"Baltic  black  fox"  or  "Baltic  brown 
fox";  seal-dyed,  they  become  "inland 
seal,"  "electric  seal,"  "coast  seal,"  or 
"near-seal."  Reputable  furriers 
avoid  such  names,  or,  if  they  use 
them,  frankly  explain  that  the  goods 
are  cony  or  rabbit.  These  garments, 
while  handsome  and  comfortable 
have  little  durability  and  are  there- 
fore cheap. 

Statements  to  the  effect  that  certain 
breeds  of  rabbits  produce  pelts  of  high 
market  value  are  unwarranted.  The 
long-haired  breeds,  such  as  the  An- 
gora, and  the  Siberian  (both  white 
animals)  have  poor  pelts  and  the 
hairs  are  not  well  set  in  the  skins. 
The  short-haired  varieties  are  much 
alike  as  to  strength  or  pelts,  but  vary 
considerably  in  color.  The  English 
black-and-white  has  striking  colors 
that  might  appeal  to  the  fancy  of 
individual  wearers  of  fur  garments, 
but  they  are  not  popular  in  the  fur 
trade.  Skins  of  piebald  rabbits  of  any 
shade  sell  for  less  than  those  of  solid 
colors.  There  is  also  a  difference  in 
quality  of  fur  between  hutch  rabbits 
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and  those  kept  in  the  open,  the  latter 
having  the  better  pelts. 

Besides  exaggerated  statements  as 
to  value  of  fur,  advertisements  of  fur 
rabbits  contain  totally  false  claims  as 
to  the  origin  of  animals  offered  for 
sale.  This  practice  is  not  a  new  one, 
for  about  60  years  ago,  when  the  now 
well-known  Himalayan  rabbit  was 
first  bred  in  England,  the  statement 
that  it  originated  in  the  Himalayan 
Mountains  was  believed  by  a  fellow 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
who  described  and  figured  the  animal 
in  the  society's  journal  as  a  new 
species.  Rabbits  recently  advertised 
as  fur  animals  are  said  to  have  been 
imported  directly  from  Siberia  in  one 
instance,  and  from  Mongolia  in  ano- 
ther. The  further  statement  that  the 
animals  exist  in  these  countries  in  a 
wild  state  is  advanced.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  well  known  to  naturalists  no 
wild  rabbits  occur  in  either  country 
and  the  few  species  of  hares  found 
there  are  small  gray  animals  that  turn 
white  in  winter.  The  support  of  the 
fanciful  testimony  of  an  unknown 
naturalist  who  claims  to  have  resided 
in  Siberia  and  to  have  observed  the 
animals  in  the  wild  state  does  not  help 
the  case. 

So  far  as  the  "black  Siberian  hare" 
is  concerned,  any  experienced  breeder 
of  rabbits  can  readily  identify  the 
animals  at  first  sight.     They  are 


undoubtedly  the  common  European 
rabbit  of  the  Flemish  giant  breed. 
In  this  variety  black  is  a  constantly 
recurring  color  and  sometimes  ap- 
pears among  litters  of  the  purest-bred 
strain.  These  black  individuals  are 
usually  regarded  by  fanciers  as  un- 
desirable and  are  discarded.  How- 
ever, if  the  black  stock  be  chosen  for 
reproduction,  a  black  strain  of  Flem- 
ish giants  is  obtained  in  which  bluish 
gray  individuals  recur  from  time  to 
time,  as  several  breeders  in  the  United 
States  have  proved.  Such  a  strain  of 
Flemish  giants  is  now  offered  as  a  new 
species  imported  directly  frorri 
Siberia,  a  country  without  rabbits 
unless  carried  there  as  domestic  ani- 
mals. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however, 
that  black  Flemish  giant  rabbits  have 
no  fur  value.  On  the  contrary,  owing 
to  their  great  size  and  solid  color,  the 
skins  will  probably  sell  for  more  than 
those  of  most  other  breeds.  All  known 
breeds  of  domestic  rabbits  belong  to  a 
single  species,  the  European  rabbit, 
whether  they  are  known  as  Belgian 
hare,  Flemish  giant,  Siberian,  Hima- 
layan, Dutch,  Japanese,  Kai-Gai,  or 
any  other  name,  and  the  attempt  to 
palm  any  of  them  upon  the  public 
as  a  new  species  imported  from  a 
portion  of  the  world  not  inhabited  by 
rabbits  is  wholly  unwarranted  and  to 
be  severely  condemned. 
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DOES  IT  PAY  TO  PROTECT  BIRDS 


Hubert 

ONLY  the  thoughtless  and  the 
ignorant  still  hold  that  the 
graceful  forms  and  beautiful 
plumage  of  our  feathered  game  serve 
their  highest  purpose  when  worn  on 
a  hat  for  a  brief  season,  to  be  then 
cast  aside  and  forgotten,  the  plumage 
dimmed  and  faded,  the  beautiful 
songs  stilled  forevermore. 

While  by  no  means  insensible  to 
the  higher  value  of  birds,  the  farmer 
who  is  asked  to  aid  in  measures  for 
their  protection  is  entitled  to  enquire 
as  to  the  practical  purpose  they  sub- 
serve and  how  far  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  return  his  outlay  of  time, 
trouble  and  expense. 

Since  most  birds  eat  insects  and 
since  many  birds  eat  practically  no- 
thing else,  it  is  their  insect-eating 
habits  that  particularly  invite  atten- 
tion, for  so  active  and  persistent 
are  birds  in  the  pursuit  of  insects 
that  they  constitute  their  most  im- 
portant enemies. 

When  birds  of  the  insect-destroying 
types  are  allowed  to  labor  undisturb- 
ed they  thoroughly  police  both  earth 
and  air.  The  thrushes,  sparrows, 
larks,  and  wrens  search  the  surface  of 
the  earth  for  insects  and  hunt  among 
leaves  and  peer  under  logs  and  refuse 
for  them.  The  warblers,  vireos, 
creepers,  and  nuthatches  with  their 
microscopic  eyes  scan  every  part  of 
the  tree  or  shrub-trunk,  branches,  and 
leaves — and  few  hidden  creatures  es- 
cape them.  The  woodpeckers,  not 
content  with  merely  scrutinizing  the 
bark  and  limbs  of  trees,  dig  into  de- 
cayed and  worm-eaten  wood  and  drag 
forth  the  burrowing  larvae,  which 
in.  their  hidden  retreats  are  safe  from 
other  enemies.  The  flycatchers,  aid- 
ed by  the  warblers,  are  ever  on  the 
alert  to  snap  up  insects  when  flying 
among  trees  and  branches;  while  the 
swallows  and  nighthawks  skim  over 
the  pastures  and  patrol  the  air  high 
above  the  tree  tops  for  such  of  the 
enemy  as  have  escaped  pursuit  be- 
low. Thus  each  family  plays  its 
part  in  the  never-ending  warfare, 
and  the  number  of  insects  annually 
destroyed  by  the  combined  hosts  is 


Hutton 

beyond  all  human  calculation.  Were 
it  not  so  the  life  of  every  green  thing 
that  grows  upon  the  earth  would  be 
threatened  and  I  believe  that  Divine 
Providence  created  these  birds  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  controlling 
the  effect  of  insects  upon  plant  life. 

While  birds  are  not  numerous  in 
the  sense  that  insects  are,  they  exist 
in  fair  numbers  everywhere,  or  would 
were  it  not  for  the  interference  of 
man,  and  so  rapid  is  the  digestive 
power  of  birds  and  so  perfect  their 
assimilative  powers  that,  to  satisfy 
the  appetite  of  even  a  small  bird, 
great  numbers  of  insects  are  needed. 

Few  birds  are  wholly  beneficial, 
and  there  are  very  few  among  the 
harmful  ones  that  have  no  redeeming 
traits — that  do  not,  occasionally  at 
least,  do  good.  Most  birds  most 
of  the  time  are  highly  beneficial;  a\few 
birds  most  of  the  time  are  injurious. 
Certain  species  may  be  beneficial  in 
one  region  and  harmful  in  others, 
or  perform  useful  services  at  one 
season  and  be  injurious  at  another. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  being  simple 
at  first  they  may  appear,  the  rela- 
tions of  birds  to  man  are  complex. 
That  the  exact  nature  of  the  services 
they  render  may  be  better  under- 
stood, the  food  habits  of  certain  of 
the  more  prominent  ones  will  be 
briefly  reviewed. 

Insectivorous  Birds  and  Theii  Food 
Habits 

Hawks  and  Owls.  —  The  strong 
beaks  and  sharp  talons  of  the  hawks 
and  owls  at  first  sight  might  be 
thought  designed  for  more  serious 
work  than  the  destruction  of  insects, 
and ,  yet  many  of  the  birds  of  prey 
make  insects  an  important  part  of 
their  food.  The  little  sparrow  hawk 
lives  largely  upon  grasshoppers  and 
crickets,  and  some,  even  of  the  larger 
species,  as  the  Swainson  hawk  of  the 
Western  States,  in  summer  time  live 
almost  exclusively  upon  them.  It 
is  very  fortunate  that  so  many  birds — 
the  hawks  among  them — are  fond  of 
grasshoppers,  since  these  insects  mul- 
tiply so  fast  and  are  so  very  destruc- 
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tive  to  vegetation  that  but  for  the 
check  on  their  increase  by  birds  the 
cost  to  the  farmer  of  fighting  them 
would  be  much  greater  than  it  now 
is.  Important  as  is  the  work  of 
some  of  the  hawks  in  destroying  nox- 
ious insects,  this  is  by  no  means  the 
chief  service  the  group  renders  man. 
Within  our  boundaries  are  some  50 
species  of  hawks  and  35  species  of 
owls,  and  with  the  exception  of  per- 
haps half  a  dozen  kinds  of  hawks, 
which  mainly  subsist  upon  birds,  and 
the  great  horned  owl,  hawks  and  owls 
are  to  be  classed  as  beneficial.  It  is 
not  denied  that  occasionally  the  larger 
species  carry  off  a  chicken  and  kill 
some  game,  but  such  acts  are  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule.  Mice  and 
other  small  rodents  constitute  the 
main  supply  of  food  of  the  species 
that  are  not  largely  insectivorous, 
and  it  is  by  the  destruction  of  these 
pests  of  the  farmer  that  hawks  and 
owls  earn  protection. 

Woodpeckers. — Woodpeckers  were 
apparently  expressly  designed  for  the 
protection  of  trees,  both  forest  and 
fruit.  Their  chisel-like  beaks  driven 
by  strong  muscles  make  effective  tools 
with  which  to  dig  out  of  wood,  larvae 
of  burrowing  insects,  in  which  work 
the  long  extensible  tongues  render 
great  aid.  The  nature  and  full  extent 
of  the  services  of  woodpeckers  in  the 
cause  of  forest  growth  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  same  are  more  clearly 
recognized  as  the  subject  is  more 
carefully  studied.  Of  all  our  wood- 
peckers the  sapsucker  is  the  one 
exception  to  the  rule.  This  species 
eats  many  insects,  but  its  fondness 
for  the  sap  of  trees,  with  its  habit 
of  cutting  out  sections  of  the  bark 
to  obtain  its  favorite  tipple,  renders 
it  a  nuisance  in  some  localities. 

It  is  one  of  a  number  of  birds  that  - 
are  harmful  and  beneficial  by  turns 
or  according  to  locality.  Little  blame 
attaches  to  the  orchardist  who  places 
the  sapsucker  on  the  blacklist;  but 
he  should  familiarize  himself  with 
the  appearance  of  his  enemy,  that 
he  may  distinguish  him  from  other 
species,  so  that  his  extreme  measures 
for  relief  may  not  fall  upon  an  inno- 
cent kind  of  woodpecker. 

Wood  Warblers. — The  family  is 
large  and  visit  every  part  of  our  do- 


main at  some  season  of  the  year. 
While  some  wood  warblers  live  on 
the  ground  and  share  with  the  thrush- 
es the  task  of  hunting  for  ground- 
frequenting  insects,  the  great  ma- 
jority haunt  the  trees  and  shrubbery, 
and  spend  their  time  getting  insects 
from  foliage  and  twigs.  No  insect 
is  too  minute  to  escape  their  prying 
eyes,  and  they  are  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  discovering  and  devouring 
plant  lice,  immense  throngs  of  which 
infest  our  fruit  and  shade  trees.  Fin- 
ally, it  may  be  said  of  the  warblers 
that  they  are  truly  insectivorous,  as 
they  eat  very  little  vegetable  food, 
and  what  they  do  eat  has  no  special 
economic  value. 

Thrushes. — The  thrushes  and  their 
near  allies,  the  bluebirds,  are  two 
groups  of  insectivorous  birds,  all  the 
members  of  which  are  quite  fond  of 
fruit.  All  sorts  of  wild  berries  are 
highly  esteemed  by  them,  and  no  one 
will  deny  that  they  are  quite  within 
their  rights  in  appropriating  them. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  most 
prominent  member  of  the  group — and 
in  some  respects  the  most  highly 
esteemed-has  developed  an  uncontroll- 
able appetite  for  cherries,  strawberries 
and  other  cultivated  fruit,  which  fre- 
quently renders  him  a  nuisance  to 
the  small  fruit  grower.  The  fruit 
grower  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
accept  the  confiding  habits  and  the 
sweet  song  of  the  robin  as  full  pay- 
ment for  a  crop  of  cherries  upon  which 
depends  a  considerable  part  of  his 
own  livelihood  and  that  of  his  family. 
The  catbird,  to  some  extent,  shares 
the  ill  name  of  the  robin,  and  for  the 
same  reasons;  but  he  is  comparatively 
harmless,  being  neither  so  abundant 
near  orchards  nor  so  bold  a  marauder. 
Nevertheless,  the  strawberry  patch 
too  often  knows  him  to  the  sorrow 
of  its  owner.  But  he  consumes  many 
insects,  such  as  cutworms,  cater- 
pillars, and  grasshoppers. 

Titmice. — The  titmice,  like  the 
warblers,  are  tree  frequenters,  and 
the  insects  they  pursue  are  of  the 
same  general  character  as  those  eaten 
by  their  more  nervous  and  sprightly 
cousins.  Instead  of  hurrying  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  from  one  branch  to 
another  like  the  warblers,  the  titmice 
conduct  a  comparatively  slow  and 
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thorough  search  and  go  over  their 
sylvan  hunting  grounds  much  more 
carefully.  They  are  practically  non- 
migratory,  and  instead  of  scurrying 
off  to  sunny  Tropics  on  the  first  hint 
of  cold  weather,  as  do  most  of  the 
warblers,  they  usually  winter  where 
they  summer.  Thus  the  farmer  en- 
joys the  benefit  of  their  services  durr 
ing  the  entire  year,  hence  should  have 
twice  the  incentive  to  protect  them 
that  he  should  have  in  the  case  of 
m  igratory  species. 

Swallows. — The  swallows  are  among 
the  most  insectivorous  of  birds,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  ex- 
tent of  their  services  to  agriculture. 
They  are  flycatchers  pre-eminently, 
and  Nature  has  been  at  the  utmost 
pains  to  qualify  them  for  the  delicate 
task  she  has  set  for  them — the  capture 
of  small  insects  moving  with  rapid 
and  uncertain  flight  through  the  air. 
Endowed  with  the  power  of  swift  and 
enduring  flight,  swallows  cleave  the 
air  without  apparent  effort,  turning 
this  way  and  that,  now  falling,  now 
rising,  following  the  movements  of 
their  prey.  The  list  of  species  is 
not  lengthy,  six  only  in  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  but  one 
more  west  of  that  river,  but  not  one 
species  could  be  spared  without  loss 
to  the  farmer.  They  have  a  peculiar 
value  to  the  southern  cotton  planter, 
for  they  prey  upon  the  cotton  boll 
weevil  as  it  flies  over  the  fields  on 
its  mission  of  destruction.  English 
sparrows  form  about  the  worst  enemy 
of  the  swallow,  as  they  throw  their 
eggs  out  of  their  nests  and  kill  the 
young. 

I  regret  that  space  does  not  permit 
me  to  go  into  detail  regarding  Vege- 
tarian birds  and  -  their  food  habits, 


among  which  we  find  crows,  black- 
birds, orioles,  bobolinks,  blue  jays, 
grouse  and  quail,  cranes  and  herons, 
and  the  sparrow.  However,  I  will 
say  in  regard  to  the  latter  (sparrows) 
that  until  the  English  species  of  the 
Sparrow  family  was  introduced  into 
this  country  they  were  practically 
all  friends  to  the  farmer.  Unlike 
our  native  sparrow,  however,  this 
bird  h#s  bad  habits  far  outweighing 
any  possible  good  that  it  does.  It  is 
a  conspicuous  member  of  the  seed- 
eating  group,  as  its  structure  abund- 
antly proves;  and  this  well  known 
fact  should  have  prevented  its  intro- 
duction into  the  United  States  to 
perform  the  service  of  an  insect  eater. 
By  preference  this  bird  is  the  scav- 
enger of  city  streets.  Outside  the 
city  the  bird's  fondness  for  seeds  does 
not  stop  with  weed  seeds.  The  small- 
er grain  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
this  pest  at  all  stages  of  growth,  from 
sowing  to  harvest  time,  and  the  total 
damage  to  the  grain  crop  in  this 
country  inflicted  by  this  bird  at  the 
present  time  amounts  to  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annually.  This  spar- 
row, like  some  of  our  native  species, 
is  fond  of  the  buds  of  fruit  trees.  It 
is  also  fond  of  all  the  small  fruits, 
and  in  some  regions  the  damage  to 
fruit  as  the  result  of  its  attacks  is 
very  considerable.  By  acting  in 
concert  this  pernicious  pest  drives 
away  many  of  our  native  birds,  which 
is  still  another  undesirable  trait,  us- 
urping the  places  about  our  homes 
by  right  belonging  to  our  native  and 
more  helpful  species.  Not  only  should 
all  help  be  withheld  from  this  foreign 
invader,  but  a  concerted  effort  should 
be  made  to  reduce  its  numbers  and 
to  exterminate  it  wherever  and  when- 
ever possible. 


IN  the  previous  article  I  have  more 
or  less  carefully  gone  over  some 
of  the  most  eminent  points  in 
the  life  history  of  the  steelhead  trout. 
There  are  those  who  place  the  steel- 
head  in  the  rank  of  leadership  among 
the  various  trouts — believing  that  it 
is  the  best  of  them  all,  the  keenest 
fighter,  the  most  enduring  battler, 
and  on  all  recognizable  points  the 
king  of  the  trouts.  And  there  is 
much  truth  in  this.  If  you  have  fol- 
lowed a  steelhead  river  in  summer, 
and  if  you  have  plied  your  gentle  artT 
in  its  rapids  and  pools,  and  if  you 
have  tested  the  strength  of  the  steel- 
head then  you  will  know  that  every 
word  that  has  been  said  in  its  praise 
merits  the  utmost  recognition.  As 
I  have  previously  pointed  out  the 
habitat  and  general  range  of  the 
steelhead  is  in  the  Pacific  ocean  and 
the  streams  that  pour  into  it.  Their 
distribution  is  great  and  their  num- 
bers are  far  from  being  small.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
steelhead  will  survive  the  most  exact- 
ing fishing  on  the  part  of  enthusiastic 
disciples  of  Walton.  But  there  are 
many  features  in  the  life  of  the  steel- 
head that  should  be  carefully  looked 
into.  In  the  first  place  there  is  no 
trout  that  is  so  easily  handled,  reared 
and  which  will  thrive  as  well  as  the 
steelhead.    Mr.  Keil,  in  his  a£le  de- 


fense of  the  steelhead  trout  has  com- 
mented : 

"Contrary  to  general  belief  this 
fish  may  be  readily  introduced '  into 
inland  waters,  and  lakes,  far  from  the 
sea,  and  while  these  landlocked  ex- 
amples do  not  ordinarily  attain  the 
immense  growth  of  those  that  are 
sea-run,  in  lakes  of  large  area  and 
ample  food  supply  they  should  run 
as  heavy  as  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds. 
In  the  smaller  lakes,  ones  as  small 
as  150  to  200  acres,  with  a  depth  not 
less  than  forty  or  fifty  feet,  the  steel- 
head will  usually  average  around  two 
or  three  pounds,  though  of  course 
this  will  vary  with  the  character  of 
water  and  food.  The  ideal  lake  for 
its  introduction  is  one  that  has  sev- 
eral large  tributary  streams  emptying 
into  it,  and  one  in  which  the  outlet 
can  be  screened  or  racked,  for  the 
steelhead  is  migratory  and  will  seek 
salt  water  unless  prevented  from  go- 
ing down  stream.  For  this  reason 
it  is  not  a  desirable  variety  for  plant- 
ing in  streams,  and  no  doubt  this 
is  why  so  little  success  has  followed 
so  many  of  these  plantings.  Spring- 
fed  lakes  having  little  or  no  outlets 
are  in  many  ways  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  planting  of  the  steelhead 
trout,  but  in  these  you  could  not 
expect  any  great  amount  of  natural 
reproduction,  for  this  fish  requires 
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a  tributary  stream  to  ascend  for  the 
purpose  of  spawning  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  eggs  and  fry.  If 
sufficient  fingerling  or  yearlings  could 
be  readily  obtained  from  hatcheries 
at  stated  intervals  to  keep  up  the 
supply  then  no  better  water  could 
be  found  for  the  purpose  than  that 
of  a  spring-fed  lake.  Of  all  the  vari- 
eties of  trout  and  salmon  the  steel- 
head  trouL  is  the  most  nearly  ideal 
of  any  for  artificial  propagation.  And 
it  should  especially  appeal  to  those 
who  may  be  contemplating  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  small  hatchery  for  stock- 
ing their  preserves,  for  its  spring 
spawning  habit  means  that  the  hatch- 
ery need  only  be  in  operation  from 
April  or  May  until  some  time  in  the 
fall.  This  spawning  in  the  early 
spring  at  such  times  as  most  streams 
are  running  full  makes  this  fish  a 
most  valuable  one  for  planting  in 
eastern  lakes  or  ponds.  The  com- 
parative freedom,  of  the  steelhead 
trout  from  parasitic  diseases  and  es- 
pecially from  fungus  makes  it  a  spe- 
cies well  worth  more  attention  from 
the  different  Fish  Commissions  than 
at  present.  In  over  sixteen  years 
of  daily  experimenting  with  the  steel- 
head  my  only  losses  to  speak  of  have 
been  from  diseases  of  an  obscure 
nervous  origin.  Although  having  been 
handled  over  and  over  again  in  hatch- 
ery work,  the  steelhead  never  seems 
to  lose  its  fear  of  man,  and  even 
those  fish  that  are  the  product  of 
several  generations  of  so-called  do- 
mesticated trout  are  as  timid  and  as 
easily  frightened  as  those/that  have 
never  known  the  incubation  trough 
or  hatchery  pool.  Of  course  this  is 
somewhat  of  a  disadvantage  in  the 
work  of  rearing  this  fish  in  captivity, 
on  account  of  feeding  and  the  clean- 
ing of  the  pools;  but  it  certainly  does 
add  to  its  attractiveness  as  a  game 
fish  after  it  has  been  planted  in  lake 
or  stream,  and  decidedly  no  one  can 
call  it  a  duffer's  fish  on  account  of 
its  having  been  fed  on  beef  liver  dur- 
ing its  youth." 

There  is  much  of  interest  in  Mr. 
Keil's  words,  which  have  been  drawn 
from  for  the  reason  that  it  is  one 
of  the  first  revealing  lights  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Keil  is  eager  that  the 
steelhead  trout  should  be  introduced 


into  the  eastern  streams  and  hikes, 
but  as  to  the  wisdom  of  that  move 
I  am  in  doubt.  The  brown  trout 
and  the  rainbow  trout  have  been 
said  to  be  detrimental  to  the  welfare 
of  the  life  of  the  brook  trout.  If  this 
is  true  then  the  steelhead  trout  can 
outdo  the  two  of  them;  for  the  steel- 
head trout  is  a  fish  killer  of  the  first 
water.  My  suggestion  is  that  the 
steelhead  be  left  to  its  western  streams, 
and  ocean  home  where  it  is  best  fitted 
and  where  Nat  are  intended  it  to  oe. 
It  has  already  waged  destruction  in 
our  northern  streams  as  is  proven  by 
information  to  hand  and  from  per- 
sonal investigations.  For  the  steel- 
head trout  has  been  planted  in  the 
northern  waters  of  the  United  States. 
The  following  information  cn  the 
point  has  been  tendered  me: 

"In  1895  the  National  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  made  a  small  planting  of 
the  steelhead  trout  in  the  vicinity 
of  Isle  Royal,  Lake  Superior.  The 
planting  was  followed  by  others  at 
successive  times  to  1904  when  they 
ceased.  It  was  at  first  thought  that 
the  plantings  were  a  failure  and  that 
the  fish  had  perished.  By  and  by 
tishermen  began  reporting  catching 
the  steelheads  in  nets.  At  first  this 
was  only  in  Lake  Superior,  but  later 
the  fish  were  noticed  in  Lakes  Huron 
and  Michigan.  They  had  migrated 
and  are  now  rapidly  taking  possession 
of  all  the  Great  Lakes.  Little  is  still 
known  of  the  har.its  of  the  fish. 
Commercial  fishermen  find  them  in 
increasing  numbers  in  Iheir  nets. 
They  cannot  be  caught  by  hook  and 
line  or  any  other  device.  They  can 
only  oe  caught  with  nets  on  off-shore 
bars  of  the  Great  LaKes  or  speared 
when  thev  venture  into  the  smaller 
tributary  streams.  Steelhead  trout 
have  been  found  as  iar  inland  as 
Hesperia,  in  Oceana  Count\,  Michi- 
gan. They  grow  up  to  ten  pounds 
in  weight;  even  bigger  fish  have  been 
reported,  but  these  accounts  are  not 
well  authenticated.  The  flesh  is 
splendid  eating — firm  and  flaky,  with 
a  pronounced  reddish  tint.  This  may 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
steelhead  trout  is  close  kin  (?)  to  our 
Pacific  Coast  salmon,  but  the  steel- 
head, at  its  best,  is  only  a  commercial 
fish  and  net  to  be  compared  to  the 
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deiicioLS  brook  trout  xvhose  merits 
have  been  extolled  in  prose  and  song 
until  there  is  no  word  left  to  say. 
Our  national  game  laws  protect  the 
steelhead.  Since  it  has  been  learned 
that  the  fish  penetrate  to  inland 
waters,  there  has  been  considerable 
talk  of  State  protection  in  Michigan; 
but  West  Michigan  anglers  have  vig- 
orously opposed  such  a  step.  They 
place  the  steelhead  in  the  same  class 
of  predatory  fish  as  dogfish,  sheets- 
head  and  carp,  and  want  to  see  steps 
taken  tor  the  extermination  rather 
than  the  protection  or  further  pro- 
pagation of  the  introduced  species. 
The  rapid  increase  of  the  steelhead 
in  Lake  Michigan  waters  has  fully 
demonstrated  rhat  it  is  able  to  tane 
care  of  itself  and  does  net  need  much 
protection.  At  the  present  rate  ot 
increase  the  steelhead  will  soon  re- 
place herring  and  whitefish  as  the 
dominant  species  in  our  Great  Lakes. 
As  the  fish  do  not  run  on  bars  or  in 
such  schools  as  do  lake  trout,  herring 
and  whitefish  the  commercial  fisher- 
man who  wants  to  make  a  business 
of  catching  them  will  have  to  learn 
his  trade  over  again  and  study  the 
habits  of  the  fish,  and  where,  in  the 
unplumbed  depths  of  Lake  Michigan, 
it  lurks,  when  at  home  from  piratical 
expeditions  into  the  native  country 
ot  the  orook  trout." 

The  above  words  do  not  speak 
much  of  a  compliment  for  the  steel- 
head trout,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  opposition  all  around  to  its  intro- 
duction. In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  streams  are  constantly  kept  stock- 
ed in  Michigan  with  brook  trout  fry 
the  streams  are  usually  lacking  in 
brook  trout.    This,  all  anglers  say, 


points  to  desecration  of  their  num- 
bers by  a  certain  fish  and  all  are 
agreed  that  it  is  the  steelhead  trout. 
In  the  first  place  the  present  writer 
does  not  believe  that  it  is  a  wise  thing 
to  introduce  this  fish  in  eastern  wa- 
ters, either  in  Canada  or  in  the  United 
States.  The  introduced  steelhead 
trout  into  eastern  waters  loses  much 
of  its  gaminess,  and  fighting  qualities. 
The  warmer  waters  are  no  doubt  the 
reason.  If  I  say  that  the  introduced 
eastern  steelhead  trout  has  not  one 
third  of  the  staying  qualities  cf  the 
western  steelhead,  bred  and  living  in 
its  native  waters,  I  say  about  all  that 
can  be  said  for  him  on  the  subject. 
The  steelhead  trout  of  the  west  is  a 
figure  to  conjure  with,  but  trans- 
plant him  and  he  speedily  goes  down 
the  line.  That  this  trout  destroys 
the  brook  trout  there  can  be  no  doubt 
and  another  bad  thing  is  that  not 
only  do  they  ascend  the  large  rivers 
to  their  very  upper  sources  during 
the  spawning  season  but  they  run  up 
into  every  small  creek  and  rivulet, 
brook  and  stream  and  into  the  lakes, 
large  and  small.  In  many  of  these 
small  streams  the  brook  trout  hold 
out  in  their  great  abundance.  Re- 
sult: the  steelhead  trout  practically 
wipe  them  out  right  in  their  strong- 
holds. Of  course  the  steelhead  trout 
are  with  us  and  have  to  be  put  up 
with,  but  as  to  any  further  planting 
of  them  in  eastern  streams  I  believe 
that  this  is  poor,  blind  wisdom,  with 
no  gain  to  it  in  the  least.  This  is 
not  to  undervalue  the  importance  of 
the  steelhead  trout  in  the  west.  There 
it  is  at  the  height  of  its  dominance. 
It  is  a  fine  fighting  fish,  equal  to  the 
anticipations  of  the  best  angler  living. 


THE  CUTTHROAT  TROUT  OR  BLACK- 
SPOTTED  TROUT 

(Salmo  clarkii) 


If  there  is  one  fish  that  the  West 
can  say  is  its  most  widely  scattered 
and  most  popularly  known  member 
that  favour  of  leadership  must  cer- 
tainly go  out  to  the  so-called  incon- 
ceivably designated  Cutthroat  Trout 
,or  the  Redthroat,  or  the  Black-Spott 


ed  Trout  as  it  is  variously  called,  all 
depending  upon  the  territory  that 
one  may  be  in.  The  fame  of  the 
Cutthroat  Trout  is  first  of  all  a  very 
substantial  proposition.  The  fisri 
really  merits  recognition  over  all  the 
others,  is  the  fish  most  commonly 
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sought  for  and  is  found  in  practically 
every  stream  of  casual  note,  both  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  and  northward 
throughout  the  territory  of  British 
Columbia  and  Alaska  and  the  coun- 
try generally  taken  in  by  the  wide- 
reaching  Rocky  Mountain  chain.  In- 
deed the  Cutthroat  trout  is  a  figure 
in  the  angling  history  of  the  West 
that  has  long  held  a  prominent  place 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  To  us  in  the 
east  the  black  bass  may  be  common 
but  in  the  West  the  Cutthroat  trout 
takes  that  place  and  is  a  favorite 
among  thousands  who  yearly  gc  out 
along  these  wonderful  waters  and 
enjoy  the  pastime  of  dropping  a  light 
fly  in  the  swirling  canyon  pools,  or 
the  heavy  rapid  waters.  And  when 
it  comes  to  stating  the  game  qualities 
of  the  fish  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
thousands  will  rise  up  in  co-mingled 
acclaim;  in  writing  and  in  verse  this 
fish  of  the  west  has  been  ably  ex- 
tolled. And  this  is  not  supposition 
at  that,  but  a  well  condensed  fact 
that  needs  only  the  try-out,  the  ap 
plication  to  bring  forth  its  merits. 
In  line  with  this  one  cf  the  foremost 
authorities  on  fishes  on  this  continent, 
Professor  Barton  Warren  Evermann 
states : 

"The  various  forms  of  Cutthroat- 
trout  vary  greatly  in  game  qualities; 
even  the  same  sub-species  in  different 
waters,  in  different  parts  of  its  habi- 
tat, or  at  different  seasons,  will  vary 
greatly  in  this  regard.  In  general, 
however,  it  is  perhaps  a  fair  statement 
to  say  that  the  Cutthroat  Trout  are 
regarded  by  anglers  as  being  inferior 
in  gaminess  to  the  Eastern  brook 
trout.  But  while  this  is  true,  it  must 
not  by  any  means  be  inferred  that 
it  is  without  game  qualities  in  a  very 
high  degree.  Its  vigor  and  voracious- 
ness are  determined  largely,  of  course, 
by  the  character  of  the  stream  or  lake 
in  which  it  lives.  The  individuals 
which  dwell  in  cold  streams  about 
cascades  and  seething  rapids  will 
show  marvelous  strength  and  will 
make  a  fight  which  is  rarely  equalled 
by  its  Eastern  cousin;  while  in  warm- 
er and  larger  streams  and  lakes  they 
may  be  very  sluggish  and  show  but 
little  fight.  Yet  this  is,  by  no  means, 
always  true.    In  the  Klamath  Lakes, 


where  the  trout  grow  very  large  and 
where  they  are  often  very  logy,  one 
is  occasionally  hooked  which  tries 
to  the  utmost  the  skill  of  the  angler 
to  prevent  his  tackle  from  being 
smashed  and  at  the  same  time  save 
the  fish." 

The  Cutthroat  trout  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  trout  on  this  con- 
tinent. It  is  more  abundant  than 
some  of  the  other  species,  and  seems 
to  hold  out  in  more  waters,  and  takes 
in  more  sub-species  than  any  other 
of  the  trout  family.  In  regard  to 
this  well-known  trout  a  well-informed 
writer  has  commented: — "Most  prim- 
itive of  the  American  species  of  trout, 
no  doubt,  is  the  one  named  for  Wil- 
liam Clark.  This  trout  was  born 
in  Alaska,  and  has  worked  its  way- 
southward  as  far  as  Eel  RiVer  in  Cali- 
fornia, eastward  across  the  divide 
into  Montana;  no  great  task,  for  on 
the  swampy  flat  of  Two  Ocean  Pass, 
the  head  streams  of  the  Yellowstone 
interlock  with  those  of  the  Snake. 
It  runs  southward  throughout  the 
Great  Basin  of  Utah,  once  tributary 
to  the  Snake,  and  more  or  less  chang- 
ed, its  descendents  have  peopled  the 
Platte,  the  Arkansas,  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Colorado.  It  is  now  one 
hundred  years  ago  that  Meriwether 
Lewis  and  William  Clark,  encouraged 
by  Thomas  Jefferson,  crossed  the 
great  divide  of  the  West  and  explored 
the  waters  which  we  now  call  Co- 
lumbia. It  was  in  the  headwaters 
of  the  Columbia  that  these  explorers 
first  met  with  che  true  trout  of  Am- 
erica. William x  Clark,  who  was  a 
judge  of  fine  fishes,  found  it  good, 
and  thirty  years  later,  when  Sir  John 
Richardson  published  his  noble  work 
on  the  animals  of  the  North : — Fauna- 
Boreali-Americana, — he  named  the 
Columbia  River  trout  Salmo  clarkii." 

The  range  and  distribution  of  the 
Cutthroat  trout  and  its  sub-species 
is  great,  to  say  the  least.  It  is  found, 
as  has  been  aforementioned  through- 
out the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  chain. 
David  Starr  Jordan  states  that: 

"The  Cutthroat  Trout  cf  some 
species  is  found  in  every  suitable  river 
and  lake  in  the  great  basin  of  Utah, 
m  the  s. reams  of  Colorado,  Wyom- 
ing and  Montana, — on  both  sides  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.   It  is  als  > 
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found  throughout  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Idaho,  British  Columbia,  the 
coastwise  islands  of  Southeastern  Al- 
aska, Baranof,  etc.,  to  Kadiak  and 
Bristol  Bay, — probably  no  stream  or 
lake  suitable  for  trout-life  being  with- 
out it.  In  California  the  species 
seems  to  be  comparatively  rare,and 
its  range  rarely  extends  south  of  Cape 
Mendocino.  Large  sea-run  individ- 
uals analogous  to  the  steelheads  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Sacremento.  In  Washington  and 
Alaska  this  species  regularly  enters 
the  sea.  In  Puget  Sound  it  is  a  com- 
mon fish.  These  sea-run  individuals 
are  more  silvery  and  less  spotted  than 
those  found  in  the  mountain  streams 
and  lakes." 

One  writer  holds  that  " — The  old- 
est scientific  name  for  the  Redthroat 
or  Cutthroat  Trout  is  Salmo-mykiss. 
It  was  given  to  this  trout  by  Wal- 
baum  in  1792.  Later  it  was  called 
Salmo-Purpuratus  by  Pallas,  in  1811, 
and  in  1836  Richardson  gave  the 
species  found  in  North  America  the 
name  of  Salmo  clarkii  by  which  it 
is  now  generally  called." 

The  term  by  which  it  is  most  com- 
monly known,  namely:  Cutthroat 
Trout,  is  certainly  a  ghastly,  and  at 
the  same  time,  a  humorous  one. 
Many  a  man  in  his  day  has  studied 
the  proposition  and  has  wondered 
and  blindly,  wildly  conjectured,  why, 
above  all  things  living  and  dead  it 
was  handed  a  Cutthroat  title.  True, 
by  a  generous  elongation  of  the  im- 
aginative faculty  the  redthroat-trout, 
Salmo  clarkii,  may  be  called  a  cut- 
throat. Yet  only  by  a  measureless 
jump  of  the  imagination,  as  I  say, 
and  an  awful  jump  at  that.  The  red 
blotch,  or  so-called  slash,  or  mark 
at  the  throat  of  the  fish  gives  rise  to 
the  title.  Yet  why  Cutthroat  should 
have  been  adopted  by  all  writers  and 
scientific  men,  instead  of  a  common 
title  such  as  Red-throat  trout,  the 
present  writer  fails  to  understand. 
A  man  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  best 
authorities  on  fishes  in  this  country, 
Dr.  G.  Browne  Goode  believes  that 
it  is  "a  horrible  name,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  never  be  sanctioned  in 
literature."  Goode  said  that  away 
back  in  bis  day,  but  literature  has 
nevertheless  adopted  the  title.  Wil- 


liam Temple  Hornaday  has  humor- 
ously remarked  —  "And  why  Cut- 
throat any  more  than  Ripper  Trout, 
or  Wife-Beater  Trout?" 

I  have  sought  through  many  sourc- 
es to  trace  the  beginning  of  this  name, 
and  where  it  found  its  rise.  Many 
speculations  have  been  abroad.  Jor- 
dan holds  that  the  blotch  on  the 
throat  of  this  fish  is  "the  sign  manual 
of  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  the  anglers 
have  accepted  from  this  mark  the 
name  of  cutthroat  trout." 

The  Sioux  Indian  was  held  the 
cut-throat  among  the  fierce  abori- 
gines. 

But  I  have,  I  think  stumbled  upon 
some  light  on  the  subject,  discovered 
in  the  voluminous  writings  of  Charles 
Hallock,  the  venerable  Dean  of  Am- 
erican Sportsmen.  Though  still  liv- 
ing I  have  not  written  to  him,  in  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  cut-throat 
trout,  but  I  should  really  like  to  know 
if  he  was  the  man,  in  company  with 
others,  who  christened  the  fish  with 
this  name.  Mr.  Hallock  wrote  in 
the  year  1884  of  a  fishing  trip  up  the 
Rosebud,  in  Montana.  In  part  he 
says : 

"At  the  head  of  the  lake  the  Rose- 
bud tumbled  in  with  a  mighty  rush 
of  deep  green  waters  over  the  boul- 
ders, and  just  where  it  debouched  the 
liveliest,  trout  fishing  could  be  had. 
The  fish  averaged  uniformly  two 
pounds  in  weight  and  could  be  caught 
as  readily  from  one  shore  as  from  the 
othet,  either  in  deep  or  shoal  water. 
There  are  very  few  of  a  size  below  or 
above  two  pounds.  I  have  never 
attempted  to  fully  write  up  that  trip 
because  my  pen  could  not  do  justice 
either  to  the  sport  or  the  marvelous 
scenery  which  we  found  in  the  heart 
of  the  Rockies.  I  am  moved  to  refer 
to  it  now  only  because  we  caught  fish 
there  which  I  have  never  seen  on  the 
same  meridian  or  anywhere  else.  I 
have  certainly  watched  angling  re- 
ports ever  since,  without  discovering 
some  description  which  applied.  The 
trout  resembled  the  hide  a  of  Colorado 
in  respect  to  the  metallic  black  mark- 
ings scattered  like  lustrous  grains  of 
coarse  black  powder  over  its  shoul- 
ders and  body  ;  but  it  lacked  the  rain- 
bow lateral  line.  Its  distinctive  fea- 
ture, however,  was  a  slash  of  intense 
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carmine  across  each  gill-cover,  as 
large  as  my  little  finger.  It  was  most 
strildng.  For  lack  of  a  better  descrip- 
tion we  called  them  "cutthroat"  trout." 

This  would  appear  to  be  the  true 
origin  of  the  name. 

Despite  other  qualities  of  identifica- 
tion the  never-failing  red  blotch,  or 
slash,  at  the  throat,  is  most  distinctive 
and  by  it  the  kind  may  universally 
be  told  from  other  troat,  for  as  a  set 
rule  to  go  by  this  red  blotch  occurs 
in  all  members  of  the  cutthroat  fam- 
ily. The  Cutthroat  has  smaller  scales 
than  the  rainbow  trout;  it  has  a  longer 
head  than  the  rainbow  trout,  and — 
"Its  mouth  is  proportionately  larger; 
there  is  always  a  narrow  band  of  small 
teeth  on  the  hyoid  bone  at  the  base 
of  the  tongue.  These  teeth  are  al- 
ways wanting  in  Salmo  irideus  and 
rivula'ris  in  which  species  the  rim  of 
the  tongue  only  has  teeth."  In  the 
various  species  the  coloration  is  often 
very  changeable,  and  is  no  reliable 
thing  to  go  by.  However  the  Cut- 
throat Trout  is  not  so  profusely 
peppered  with  spots  as  the  steelhead 
trout,  and  these  are  real  solid  dots, 
or  spots,  and  not  irregular  tiny  streak 
markings  as  seen  on  the  steel  head, 
etc.  On  the  body  of  the  cutthroat 
the  spots  are  not  as  profuse  as  on 
the  tail.  There  are  also  spots  on 
the  head.  Most  of  the  fins,  except 
the  fore  fins  have  spots  on  them. 
The  back  coloration  of  the  cutthroat 
trout  is  olive-brown;  there  is  often 
a  rosy  tint  where  the  lateral  line 
should  be  marked;  below  this  rosy 
tint  there  is  often  a  yellowish  tint; 
the  belly  is  whitish.  The  yellow 
and  rose  extends  from  the  eyes  to 
the  root  of  the  tail.  Near  to  where 
the  lateral  line  should  be  marked, 
too,  there  is  an  irregular  row  of 
bluish  spots,  or  blotches  from  eight 
to  ten  reaching  from  the  gill-cover 
to  the  tail.  Not  all  specimens  are 
highly  colored — far  from  it.  The 
breeding  season  coloration  and  the 
average  coloration  are  quite  apart. 
Outside  of  the  breeding  season  the 
colors  are  wan,  and  often  drab,  but 
the  colors  I  have  mentioned  are  more 
or  less  generally  carried  out  in  the 
adult  Cutthroat  male.  But,  mainly, 
the  means  of  quick  identification  is 


the  red  blotch  or  slit  at  the  throat; 
— a  never-failing  mark  to  go  by. 

Just  as  coloration  in  the  Cutthroat 
trout  is  something  that  is  liable  to  a 
drastic  changeability,  varying  with 
the  species,  so  too,  (in  keeping  with 
the  various  species)  is  the  weight  a 
dubious  thing.  The  largest  speci- 
mens of  the  Cutthroat  Trout  may  be 
found  in  Alaska  where  authority  has 
it  they  attain  to  thirty  pounds  weight. 
This,  however,  is  the  apex  mark. 
Yet  the  Tahoe  Trout,  Salmo  henshawi, 
found  in  Lake  Tahoe,  of  California, 
said  to  be  the  finest  of  the  Cutthroat 
Trout  reaches  a  weight  even  greater 
than  that.  If  I  do  not  mistake  a 
thirty-eight  pound  Cutthroat  Tahoe 
trout  was  taken  in  the  summer  of 
1913  by  a  boy — whiclv  no  doubt  is 
the  record  Cutthroat  Trout  on  this 
continent — the  biggest  on  record. 
The  average  Cutthroat  Trout  is  a 
comparatively  small  fish,  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  trouts  and  charrs. 
Weight  in  trout  depends  upon  the 
water  they  are  in,  whether  limited 
or  free,  and  wide;  and  as  to  whether 
there  is  ample  food  to  keep  them 
in  plenty  and  growing  or  whether 
food  is  scarce,  in  which  case  it  has 
always  been  proven  that  the  trout 
are  small.  This  has  been  proven 
in  the  example  of  the  Cutthroat 
Trout.  In  such  large  lakes  as  the 
Klamath  and  Tahoe,  where  the  feed 
is  great  and  the  very  best,  and  where 
the  waters  are  considerably  deep  the 
trout  grow  to  great  sizes.  Note  the 
Tahoe  record  I  have  mentioned;  and 
in  the  Klamath  Lakes  specimens  have 
been  taken  that  have  scaled  twenty 
pounds.  But,  as  a  rule,  a  five  or  six 
pound  Cutthroat  may  be  taken  all 
around  as  a  pretty  big  trout.  The 
average  go  far  below  that;  and  some 
of  the  sub-species  attain  to  no  more 
than  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length. 
The  average  Cutthroat  Trout  in 
weight  and  length  measures  up  about 
equally  with  our  speckled  brook  trout. 

As  has  been  stated  some  of  the 
largest  of  the  Cutthroat  Trout  are 
sea-run;  that  Cutthroat  Trout  are 
found  a  great  deal  in  salt  water  is 
well-known.  Whereas  the  Cutthroats 
that  are  found  in  the  deepest  of  the 
lakes  are  almost  black  in  color,  on 
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the  other  hand  the  specimens  taken 
out  of  salt  water  are  silvery  in  colora- 
tion, and  to  such  an  extent  at  times 
that  the  spots  upon  them  are  hardly, 
if  at  all,  discernible.  Whether  the  color- 
ation returns  upon  entering  fresh  water 


the  present  writer  does  not  know — 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  predomin- 
ating coloration  while  in  the  ocean 
is  a  silvery  sheen  that  blots  out  or 
leaves  very  faint  the  spots  upon  its 
sides. 


(To  Be  Continued) 


PICKUPS  AND  REFLECTIONS 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


HERE  is  little  doubt  but  that  angling 
alters  the  whole  sphere  of  one's  life, 
presuming  that  up  to  a  certain  time  in 
a  man's  history  he  has  been  wanting  at  the 
stream's  edge  and  the  lake's  marge;  pre- 
suming that  hitherto  he  has  not  cast  a  line 
for  pleasure  and  enjoyment  in  many  bicker- 
ing streams;  presuming  he  has  all  to  learn, 
and  the  first  day  of  that  wonderful  learning 
is  yet  to  be.  Angling,  taken  all  in  all,  is 
an  open  invitation  to  come  out  and  appreciate 
the  harmonious  beauty  of  abundant  Na- 
ture. It  is  that  call  to  our  blood  to  get  out 
and  wash  away  gloom  and  replenish  the  mind 
with  newer  and  greater  ideals.  If  angling, 
the  laying  of  a  line  on  a  stream  or  lake,  only 
invited  you  to  come  out  into  the  Open  it 
would  have  served  its  purpose.  I  am  aware 
of  the  fact  that  not  all  humans  are  alike. 
Differences  exist  among  them  as  they  do 
among  all  of  the  animals  that  inhabit  this 
planet  and  I  suppose  all  other  planets  whereon 
Man  can  live  and  breathe  and  struggle  for 
existence.  One  man  beholds  in  so-called 
fishing  a  nobler  purpose; — a  purpose,  which, 
realized  does  more  than  medicine  could  ever 
"o.  It  is  when  we  are  nearest  the  brink  of 
tawdry  despair  and  emptiness  that  one  touch 
of  Nature  enkindles  again  the  candle  of  hope. 
A  few  days  or  weeks  along  some  stream  will 
clear  away  the  fettering  cob-webs  of  the  mind 
and  one  will  come  out  firmer  in  his  faith  in 
the  ultimate  belief  in  things  conclusive  and, 
philosophical, — having  fashioned  his  thoughts 
anew  to  run  along  firm  rocky  river-beds, 
thoughts,  too,  as  sweet  as  pine  ozone,  with 
backbone  to  them,  strong  as  the  heart  of  the 
oak.  If  one  is  able,  by  angling,  or  by  re- 
pairing to  the  Open  to  gain  rest  of  mind; 
if  he  is  able  to  extract  from  the  process  newer 
lights  of  retrospection  and  reflection  surely 
no  more  can  be  asked.  With  such  things 
as  foundations,  a  world  of  happiness  is  creat- 
ed.   But  unlike  transitory  splendours,  that 


are  ephemeral,  vanishing  shortly  after  they 
are  born,  the  delight,  the  happiness  realized 
that  was  begun  in  the  world  of  the  out-of- 
doors,  is  never  destroyed.  It  lives  in  us, 
adding  kindliness  and  zest  to  our  daily  (often 
humdrum)  occupations  and  endeavours. 

If  you  have  no  faith  in  the  restorative  quali- 
ties of  fishing  or  angling,  turn  to  a  stream 
push  a  boat  out  on  some  quiet  lake,  walk 
along  that  stream  or  row  across  that  lake, 
drop  a  line  for  fish,  and  let  Time  take  care 
of  itself.  Suddenly  all  your  strife,  your 
ailing,  your  petty  fears,  your  avaricious 
dreams  are  forgotten.  All  life  is  concen- 
trated on  one  mite  of  a  bobber.  It  has  more 
fascination  than  storehouses  full  of  gold. 
What  might  happen  a  minute  from  now, 
(if  that  bobber  should  go  under),  is  the  upper- 
most thought  that  fastens  itself  relentlessly 
on  the  mind.  But  strangelv  it  is  not  the  lish 
you  are  after.  Three  fish  will  keep  that 
strange  fascination  afloat  as  well  as  three 
hundred.  As  long  as  you  have  prospects 
of  getting  a  fish  you  are  fascinated,  and  you 
would  rather  have  those  prospects  kept  at 
a  distance  than  to  have  them  realized  all  too 
soon  for  that  would  mean  completing  the 
incentive.  It  is  the  incentive  that  casts  a 
glamor  over  your  fishing  experiences — and 
when  you  realize  that,  you  have  learned 
the  first,  and  rudimentary  lessons  of  angling. 

If  more  of  these  insomniacs,  wild  fanciers 
of  the  night,  whose  daily  life  is  between  an 
unventilated  "home"  and  a  dead  air  office, 
would  get  out  under  the  blue  skies  and  look 
a  biM  in  the  face,  or  drop  a  fly  or  a  worm 
in  a  stream  they  would  become  useful  to 
humanity.  As  *a  matter  of  fact  no  dyspeptic, 
or  insomniac  lives  but  every  day  takes  the 
last  light  of  hope  out  of  some  person  who  is 
cheerful,  or  trying  to  be  cheerful.  Such 
insomniacs  try  each  night  to  woo  sleep  by 
counting  imaginary  sheep  leaping  over  broken 
fences;  if  they  would  think  about  fish  that 
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got  away  and  lay  plans  for  some  that  will 
not  get  away;  if  they  would  think  of  the  nights 
of  pure  sleep  they  enjoyed  under  the  stars 
they  would  be  the  better  off,  or  such  is  my 
opinion. 

Fish  that  get  away  are  ponderous  possi- 
bilities for  good.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  big 
fish  do  get  away.  It  always  leads  one  back 
to  Nature  to  finally  endeavour  by  judicious 
acquirements  to  circumvent  a  big  fellow 
that  will  not  get  away.  It  is,  in  all  respects, 
the  entering  wedge  of  our  speculations.  It 
leads  us  from  one  hope  to  another.  By  the 
light  of  our  experiences  we  con  over  angling 
books  of  wisdom;  we  fashion  new  thoughts 
and  new  plans  all  to  be  enacted  in  the  ultimate 
out  under  some  gracious  sky  of  blue  and  face 
of  water  exaltingly  pure  and  undefiled. 

Were  our  tours  into  the  wild  places  for- 
gotten the  day  they  are  left  behind  there 
would  be  no  intrinsic  gain  in  our  going  out. 
But,  strangely,  the  pleasure  never  dies.  No 
phase  of  that  trip  or  this  trip  ever  lacks 
possibilities  for  discussion.  One  triumph  or 
thought  is  the  basis  of  another.  No  creation 
of  Nature,  no  eternal  and  marvelous  piece  of 
woods  craftmanship,  no  Solution  to  Purity, 
begotten  of  Mother  Nature  is  ever  lost  track 
of.  The  fundamental  truths  live  on  forever. 
The  faulty  dreams  totter  inevitably  to  decay! 

Of  recent  date  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
a  valued  correspondent  in  which  he  states: 
"I  am  inclosing  a  few  productions  of  artificial 
flies  that  I  picked  up  in  Tokio,  Japan  a  couple 
of  years  ago  that  indicate  to  what  a  high  plane 
fly  fishing  has  attained  in  the  Flowery  King- 
dom. Notice  the  half  barb  on  one  and  the 
absence  of  the  barb  on  the  others.  Some 
years  ago  while  bass  fishing  on  the  upper 
Delaware  River  in  the  United  States  I  heard 
of  a  sportsman  who  had  been  in  the  vicinity 
landing  two  and  three  pound  bass  (small 
mouth)  with  a  fly  attached  to  some  hundreds 
of  yards  of  ordinary  sewing  thread  on  his 
reel.  This,  thought  I,  was  the  limit  of  skill 
but  I  did  not  know  then  of  the  little  barbless 
hooks  of  the  Japanese.  The  combination 
to  my  mind  would  be  the  last  word  in  artistic 
fishing.  I  hope  you  give  these  a  try-out 
on  the  trout  streams  next  spring  and  give  us 
the  result  in  our  magazine.  I  have  had  some 
rather  exquisite  and  productive  sport  with 
them." 

I  am  indeed  grateful  to  this  writer  for  the 
flies  and  the  information  contained  in  the 
above.  You  may  understand  it  is  rather  of 
a  surprise,  for  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
I  have  ever  seen  a  true  Japanese  fly  before. 


Our  correspondent  will  understand  that  I 
consider  them  very  artistic  indeed;  and  they 
serve  to  call  to  mind  the  artistic  soul  of  the 
brown  people.  There- is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  adoption  of  a  barbless  hook  to  a  fly, 
is  a  creation  that  calls  for  an  adept  fisher- 
man or  angler  to  use  it  to  say  the  least. 
When  one  considers  that  even  with  a  barb 
these  small  hooks  are  often  thrown  from  the 
trout's  mouth,  one  wonders  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  these  hooks.  It  would  be  a  great  delight 
Indeed  to  witness  a  Japanese  angler  at  work, 
and  especially  going  through  the  process  of 
playing  such  a  fish.  The  barb  on  a  hook 
is  an  apparent  necessity  in  all  cases  of  angling; 
but  here  we  have  a  hook,  purposely  made 
without  a  barb  and  which  I  should  presume 
is  quite  frequently  in  use  in  the  Flowery 
Kingdom.  One  thing  is  certain.  Once  the 
angler  has  contrived  to  get  a  fish  on  that 
hook  the  work  of  bringing  him  in  must  be 
of  the  shortest  duration  possible,  and  if  it 
be  a  trout,  and  that  trout  be  a  leaping  trout 
the  chances  appear  two  to  one  that  the  fish 
would  shake  off.  However,  this  may  not 
be  the  case.  The  fish  angled  for  may  not 
rise  above  water  as  they  do  on  this  continent 
but  may  work  underwater.  If  working  under- 
water the  barbless  hook  should  manipulate 
well.  The  trout  that  keeps  under  water 
without  rising,  we  generally  get;  it  is  the 
leaping  fish  that  is  liable  to  win  a  bit  of  slack 
and  a  slap  of  the  tail  will  do  the  rest.  How- 
ever a  barbless  hook  can  be  used  in  one 
method  I  know  of  with  as  great  success  as 
a  hook  with  a  barb.  That  is  in  ice  fishing. 
We  have  employed  a  barbless  hook  in  such 
fishing,  but  there  the  pull  was  almost  straight 
up;  the  operation  of  pulling  up  was  rather 
swift  and  the  fish  had  no  chance  to  shake 
off  the  hook.  But,  horizontally,  cast  as  one 
casts  in  fly  fishing  the  chances  for  success 
are  not  so  great.  The  average  angler  would 
make  a  fizzle  using  them.  The  line  would 
always  have  to  be  Held  very  taut.  Other- 
wise these  flies  are  ingeniously  made,  wing- 
less, apparently  in  the  larval  form;  they 
would,  and  should  work  finely  on  our  streams, 
or  any  streams  in  the  world.  If  the  use  of 
these  barbless  hooks  is  common  in  Japan  it 
but  shows  how  far  advanced  they  are  in 
that  country  over  this  country.  As  a  sports- 
manlike creation  this  can  hardly  be  equalled — 
for  it  certainly  gives  the  fish  more  than  a 
fighting  chance  at  escape.  Further  in  regard 
to  these  barbless  hooks  I  may  make  an 
admission  not  out-of-place  here.  Just  these 
small  hooks  are  excellent  in  catching  min- 
nows, small  and  large  for  fishing  purposes. 
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The  lack  of  the  barb  makes  it  trifling  easy 
to  merely  drop  them  from  the  hook  without 
tearing  them,  or  handling  them.  To  handle 
shiners  is  to  shorten  their  lives  two-thirds. 
However,  with  the  barbless  hook  you  do  not 
even  have  to  touch  them — just  tip  them  off 
the  hook  into  the  minnow  pail.  I  most  cer- 
tainly will  try  these  skillfully  tied  Japanese 
flies  on  the  trout  streams  next  summer,  or 
this  spring,  at  the  opening  of  the  season. 
I  have  no  doubt  they  are  excellent. 

As  we  draw  closer  in  upon  the  season  of 
spring  the  blood  begins  to  stir  in  anticipation 
of  the  delights  that  are  soon  to  be.  One  is 
glad,  after  the  long  and  monotonous  months 
of  winter  to  finally  realize  that  the  siege  of 
snow  and  ice  is  at  its  logical  end,  and  that 
a  newer  resurrection  is  on  the  eve  of  blossom- 
ing into  being.  The  Nature  lover  is  quick 
to  note  and  appreciate  the  signs  of  this 
elaborate  coming.  To  his  eyes  a  thousand 
things,  unseen  by  the  average  eyes,  are  un- 
folded. In  every  nook  and  corner  the  totter- 
ing decline  of  Winter  brings  with  it  the  fore- 
runners of  that  wonderful  advent.  The 
Angler,  too,  is  alive  and  alert  and  his  eyes 
are  longingly  cast  toward  the  rods  and  the 
other  tackle  paraphernalia  that  make  up, 
in  due  proportion,  his  seventh  heaven  of 
bliss.  He  is  liable  to  rummage  among  the 
odds  and  ends  of  his  Waltonian  acquirements 
now  with  a  zest  that  speaks  of  deathless 
ambition.  If  there  were  preparations  he  did 
not  lay  in  in  the  winter,  he  is  now  busy  pre- 
paring and  getting  a  new  material.  Not 
all  anglers  go  out  for  trout  in  the  spring,  (the 
early  spring),  months;  but  a  great  many  do, 
and  those  that  do  amount,  virtually,  to  an 
army.  They  go  out  just  to  wet  a  line  if  no- 
thing else.  The  mere  dropping  of  a  fly  on 
a  stream  even  if  no  fish  respond  is  meat  for 
pleasure  and  justifiable  consideration.  If  a 
trout  or  two  be  gotten,  well,  then  success  is 
surely  the  Abundant  Goddess. 

As  John  Harrington  Keene  entertainingly 
says: 

"With  the  advent  of  spring  comes  trout 
fishing.  W'herever  the  trout  is  found  this  is 
the  case,  and  to  spring  trout  fishing  must 
be  awarded  the  palm  as  the  chief  of  all  angling. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  this  is  so. 
First,  the  winter  has  given  place  to  bright 
sun,  the  songs  of  birds  and  the  greenery  of 
foliage.  The  dark  cold  days  during  which 
the  whole  creation,  more  or  less,  was  in  a 
state  of  hibernation,  have  passed,  and  the 
marvelous  latent  forces  of  Nature  are  kindling 
into  rapid  life.    The  debility  which  more  or 


less  affects  mankind  admits  of  change  to 
vigor  and  the  whole  animate  creation  seems 
sensible  of  a  similar  fact.  Man  discovers, 
empirically — without  much  scientific  reason- 
ing that  it  is  good  to  be  out  and  about  and 
the  angler  turns  naturally  to  trout  fishing, 
hardly  conscious  that  he  is  doing  so.  It  is 
an  instinct  precisely  on  an  equality  with 
the  more  personal  intentions  of  the  whole  of 
humanity.  In  a  wholly  natural  manner  the 
thoughts  of  the  fisherman  turns  to  the  beauti- 
ful trout,  and  as  abstinence  enhances  the 
pleasures  of  achievement,  the  proposition  is 
self-evident  that  the  first  captures  from  the 
gurgling  sun-lit  brook  are  of  more  piquant 
value  than  any  succeeding  ones.  Anyhow, 
whether  the  proposition  be  self-evident  or 
not  to  the  tyro  as  it  is  to  the  angler,  it  is 
scored  as  a  certainty.  Spring  trout  fishing 
is  par  excellence  the  fishing  of  the  year.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  snow  is  fairly  out  of  the  water 
the  enkindled  energy  of  the  brook  trout  is 
apparent.  The  fatigues  of  the  autumnal 
and  winter  domestic  duties  are  past  and  with 
returning  warmth  the  vitality  of  the  fish  is 
increased  and  the  wasted  tissues  call  out  for 
food.  It  needs  no  Bridgewater  treatise  now 
to  convince  us  of  the  admirable  adaption  of 
the  means  to  the  end  in  this  case.  Co- 
incidentally  with  this  revivification  and  de- 
mand for  food  on  the  part  of  the  fish,  comes 
the  supply.  The  water  larvae,  conscious 
of  what  the  old  nature-poet  Lucretius  terms 
the  invisible  beginnings  of  life  emerge  from 
their  embryo  states,  and,  according  to  their 
species  and  inherent  laws  of  being,  come 
forth  in  the  imago  state  to  be  eaten — or 
reproduce  their  species  and  die." 

Many  anglers  hold  that  to  angle  for  the 
trout  in  the  spring  is  to  capture  fish  that  are 
on  their  way  to  the  spawning  beds,  milt- 
laden  or  egg-laden  fish,  of  both  species.  To 
capture  these  fish  is  a  distinct  crime  against 
Nature,  say  the  anglers  of  the  greater  school. 
This  is  very  true;  and  when  there  are  spawn- 
ing runs,  how  unwise  and  selfish  is  the  angler 
to  take  these  fish!  Yet  the  speckled  brook 
trout,  (op  charr),  does  not  spawn  in  the  spring. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  that  spawn  in  the  early 
or  late  autumnal  season.  Thus,  in  the  spring 
the  angler  may  capture  the  speckled  charr 
f  without  fear  of  endangering  the  future  pro- 
geny. But  the  salmon  trouts  spawn  in  the 
spring  and  all  egg-laden  females  at  least  should 
be  returned  to  the  river  or  stream.  Innumer- 
able means,  destructive,  indiscriminate,  are 
now  used  to  catch  the  hordes  of  upward- 
swimming  fish.  They  will  not  always  take 
the  fly,  sometimes  but  rarely  during  the 
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spawning  run.  So  many  so-called  successful 
fishermen  use  hooks  and  hook  the  fish  in  the 
rapids  as  they  come  up.  This  is  a  mean 
advantage  and  should  always  be  watched  and 
stopped. 

During  the  winter  the  trout  have  been 
sunken  in  the  mud,  hibernating  so  to  speak. 
They  do  not  go  into  a  deep  sleep,  however, 
during  the  winter  months,  but  inactivity 
is  the  rule;  they  are  disinclined  to  move  about, 
and  take  in  little  or  no  food.  But  as  soon 
as  the  warming  rays  of  the  omnipotent  sun 
begin  to  relentlessly  honeycomb  the  snow, 
and  the  ice  begins  to  sag  into  the  turbid  flow, 
to  float  away  downstream,  then  the  trout 
heed  the  call  and  come  out  of  their  winter- 
retreats.  In  coloration  they  have  been,  dur- 
ing this  cold  season,  very  dark  in  coloration; 
but  later  on  they  lose  the  darker  shade  and 
the  subdued  tones  begin  to  enliven  their  sides. 
Says  Charles  Southard: 

"The  spring  season  habitat  of  the  trout  is 
in  shallow  and  medium  depth  of  water  along- 
shore and  on  shoals  and  bars.  It  is  in  the 
early  spring  after  the  ice  goes  out  of  the 
streams  and  lakes  and  the  sun  begins  to 
warm  up  the  water  that  trout  leave  their 
winter  quarters,  move  about  and  seek  the 
shallow  and  warmest  places.  The  angler 
should  remember  that  at  no  other  period  of 
the  year  are  the  changes  in  trout  coloration 
so  sluggish  and  the  time  required  for  the 
changes  to  take  place  so  long  and  uncertain 
as  in  the  early  spring.  At  this  time,  when 
trout  are  caught  which  have  a  dark  colora- 
tion, the  angler  can  correctly  surmise  that 
such  fish  have  within  a  very  few  days  worked 
out  of  deep  water.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  trout  have  only  a  dull  or  subdued  colora- 
tion he  can  correctly  assume  that  such  fish 
have  been  in  shallow  water  for  at  least  a 
week,  if  not  longer.  But  when  quite  bright- 
colored  trout  are  caught  the  angler  can  be 
certain  that  such  trout  have  been  in  shallow 
water  with  a  bright  bottom  for  some  time, 
and  that  they  have  finished  their  spring 
cleaning  by  scouring  themselves  on  gravelly 
and  sandy  bottoms.  In  lakes  and  fairly 
still  water  of  streams,  trout  usually  stay  in 
or  near  the  shallow  water  they  first  seek  in 
the  spring  after  coming  out  of  deep  water 
until  they  have  finished  scouring  themselves, 
when,  as  a  rule,  they  will  move  in  schools 
to  other  shallow  places,  and  by  the  middle 
of  June  settle,  in  some  good  feeding  place 
for  the  summer  habitat." 

Until  quite  late  into  the  spring,  even 
when  the  trout  are  out  and  active  the  water 
stands  in  liability  of  being  pretty  well  roiled, 


or  discolored — and  this  is  often  augmented 
by  frequent  rains.  Therefore  in  spite,  of  the 
fact  that  the  eyesight  of  the  trout  i*  very 
keen,  the  discolored  water  handicaps  them 
in  denoting  things  in  the  water,  unless  within 
easy  range  of  their  vision.  Then,  too,  the 
trout  are  lying  pretty  close  to  the  bottom 
of  the  streams.  The  wise  angler  takes  this 
hint  and  if  he  fishes  flies  he  fishes  them 
deep  as  possible.  I  have  known  instances 
where,  by  fishing  flies  deep,  good  catches 
have  been  made  in  and  around  the  first 
of  the  season.  Also  in  the  early  fishing 
with  flies  it  is  well  not  to  use  those  that  are 
too  small  of  size.  I  judge  those  flies  tied  to 
Number  10  hooks  the  best  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Smaller  flies,  and  midges  are  lost 
in  the  water  and  cannot  be  seen.  But  the 
larger  flies  often  count  toll.  I  have  known 
instances  where  a  change  from  small  fly  to 
large  fly  has  been  the  difference  between 
failure  and  success.  Then,  too,  there  is 
another  safe  hint,  (at  this  season  of.  the  year 
to  take  heed  from),  and  that  is  to  fish  more 
than  one  fly  on  the  leader.  The  reason? 
Three  flies  stand  a  better  chance  of  being  seen 
than  one.  It  is  well  then  to  fish  with  a  long 
leader  and  three  flies.  One  fly  is  insufficient. 
A  matter  of  one  fly  is  mostly  fished  on  clear 
streams  where  the  artificial  will  be  instantly 
seen.  Thus  in  mountain  stream  fishing  one 
fly  is  all  that  is  needed.  If  that  one  fly  is 
played  well  it  will  bring  as  much  success  to 
you  as  three.  If  you  are  using  live  bait  of 
a  sort,  like  worms,  helgramite  (larval s  of  the 
dobson  fly),  etc.,  see  that  you  keep  the  lure 
off  the  bottom  of  the  stream  and  a-swim  in 
the  water.  Active  movement  in  the  water 
of  your  live  lure  will  win  capture  where  the 
bait,  allowed  io  sink  and  roll  around  on  the 
bottom  will  not  perhaps  be  seen,  therefore, 
not  taken.  A  little  ingenuity  is  a  demand 
in  live  bait  fishing  as  well  as  in  fly-fishing. 
And  many  an  angler  is  also  a  live  bait  fisher- 
man! 

A  correspondent  has  questioned  me  in  re- 
gard to  what  wood  I  think  best  for  a  solid 
wood  rod;  what  materials  best  for  the  mount- 
ings; whether  he  should  use  serrated  or 
shouldered  ferrules  and  if  the  two  piece  rod 
is  not  the  best.  I  shall  try  to  answer  these 
questions  as  well  as  possible. 

In  my  estimation,  for  a  solid  wood,  I  be- 
lieve the  bethabara  is  the  best.  If  you  are 
able  to  lay  hands  on  two  exceptionally  well- 
grained,  flawless  sticks  of  bethabara,  you 
have  a  material  that  will  give  you  the  means 
to  a  bail  rod  that  has  any  number  of  points 
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to  its  Credit.  The  wood  is  very  hard  and 
works  down  fine  under  the  block  plane;  it  is 
a  wood  that  will  give  you  action — an  action 
comparable,  well,  with  the  split-bamboo 
proposition.  Nor  will  this  wood  give  in 
under  strain,  and  acquire  a  set  to  the  tip  as 
will  other  woods.  Of  course  there  are  poor 
qualities  in  all  woods.  You  can  get  good 
pieces,  or  you  can  get  poor  pieces,  all  de- 
pending upon  where  you  get  it  and  what 
price  you  are  willing  to  pay.  If  you  say 
you  want  some  extra-fine,  selected  pieces, 
straight-grained  etc.,  and  if  you  are  willing 
to  pay  the  slight  cost  of  these  two  pieces 
you  will  get  just  what  you  want.  There  are 
some  who  place  English  greenheart  ahead  of 
bethabara,  but  the  good  and  poor  materials 
always  apply,  in  either  case.  Noibwood 
is  a  fairly  good  material,  but  does  not  com- 
pare with  the  above  mentioned  two.  Lance- 
wood  and  dagama  and  ironwood  I  give  jio 
sanction  for  solid-wood  materials.  It  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  under  strain  the  lance- 
wood  acquires  a  set  to  the  tip  that  spells 
ruination. 

The  mountings  of  the  rod  should  un- 
deniably be  of  German  Silver;  nickle  is  weak, 
flashy,  and  lacking  in  endurance.  German 
Silver  is  lasting,  of  a  subdued  tone  of  colora- 
tion and  devoid  of  that  glitter,  the  rays  of 
which  often  frighten  the  fish.  By  all  means 
obtain  the  German  Silver  mountings,  from 
butt  cap  to  agate-lined,  off-set  guide  at  the 
tip;  and  do  not  fail  to  have  the  other  guides 
lined  with  true  agate.  It  pays  in  the  long 
run.  Agate  lining  saves  lines,  and  promotes 
casting  efficiency. 

The  ferrules  should  be  of  the  serrated  sort 
in  preference  to  those  that  are  without  the 


serrations,  and  are  just  welted  and  shoulder- 
ed, though  for  solid  wood  serrated  ferrules  are 
not  a  necessity.  The  shouldered,  abrupt 
ending  ferrule  has  a  tendency  to  weaken 
the  rod  at  that  point  especially  if  it  is  of  bam- 
boo. If  it  should  ever  break,  through  some 
reason  or  another,  that  breakage  will  beat 
the  ferrule  end — if  it  is  not  serrated.  The 
serrated  ferrule  admits  of  your  silk  windings 
covering  these  serrations,  so  binding  and 
firmly  holding  the  parts  in  place.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  how  many  parts  the  solid  wood 
rod  should  have  is  easily  answered.  There 
is  but  one  reasonable  answer — the  two  part 
rod.  That  admits  of  the  butt  part  and  the 
tip  part,  with  but  one  meeting  place,  usually 
best  set  somewhat  below  the  middle.  Never 
(by  any  means)  have  the  ferrules,  the  joint 
in  the  middle  of  the  rod.  Rather  have  it 
well  below  the  middle.  If  in  the  middle  the 
rod  is  weakened.  The  heaviest  strain  will 
fall  on  the  joint.  Also  it  will  injure  the 
action  of  the  appliance;  the  more  joints  a 
wooden  rod  has  the  less  action  it  has.  When 
it  comes  to  getting  the  maximum  of  action 
out  of  a  rod  nothing  can  beat  the  one-piece 
rod,  but  such  a  rod,  (when  we  view  it  in  the 
light  of  transportation),  is  a  manifest  im- 
possibility. You  can't  get  around  with  it; 
it  is  unwieldy,  cumbersome,  inefficient — to  be 
transported.  But  the  one  piece  rod,  (if 
transportation  is  not  a  factor  to  be  taken 
into  consideration),  has  the  action  and  re- 
siliency, for  the  simple  and  adequate  reason 
that  it  has  no  joints  to  spoil  its  length,  and 
therefore  its  action.  But,  for  all-around  use, 
the  two-piece  rod  answers  the  question  per- 
fectly well. 


IN  THE  REALM  OF  REELS 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


IT  has  long  been  a  debated  question  as  to 
where  and  when  the  first  multiplying 
reel  was  made.  The  majority  of  the 
authorities  hold  that  the  multiplying  reel 
was  founded  in  this  country.  However  this 
has  been  staunchly  debated.  James  Hen- 
shall  remarked:  "George  Snyder  made  the 
first  reel,  and  I  might  add  the  first  multiply- 
ing reel  in  the  world,  as  all  English  reels  at 
that  time  and  down  to  the  present  day  were, 
and  are,  single-action  reels.  George  Snyder 
was  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania  and 
went  to  Kentucky  in  1803." 


In  reply  to  this  assertion  Mr.  R.  B.  Mar- 
ston,  the  editor  of  the  English  Fishing  Gazette 
has  said: 

"Doctor  Henshall  is  not  quite  correct  in 
this  statement.  The  brass  multiplying  reel 
was  made  in  this  country  (England)  and 
was  in  fairly  general  use  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  I  forget  at  the  moment  which 
authors  first  refer  to  it,  but  there  is  a  fine 
engraving  of  a  multiplying  reel  in  Daniel's 
'Rural  Sports'  published  about  1800  to  1805 
It  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  novelty;  he  says, 
'You  can  get  it  at  any  of  the  fishing  tackle 
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makers.  It  is  a  long  barrel  reel,  just  the 
shape  of  modern  American  multiplying  reels. 
In  one  of  the  scarcer  and  most  original  of 
works  in  our  great  literature  of  angling, 
published  also  about  1800  entitled,  'The  Fly- 
Fisher's  Legacy,'  by  George  Scotcher,  he  tells 
us  that  it  is  the  result  of  many  years'  ex- 
perience. He  says,  'I  would  advise  by  all 
means  the  use  of  a  reel  on  your  rod,  as  you 
can  then  lengthen  or  shorten  your  line  as 
occasion  requires,  and  the  multiplying  reel 
is  the  best,  provided  you  are  careful  to  keep 
it  well  in  order,  as  without  that  care  it  is 
apt  to  grow  faulty.'  S.  Howitt  in  his  An- 
glers' Manual,  1808  says:  'Multiplying  reels 
are  preferable  because  you  can  wind  up  your 
line  quickly.' 

I  possess  fine  English  made  brass  multiply- 
ing reels,  some  of  which  are  probably  over 
100  years  old.  All  my  first  ten  years  of  fly- 
fishing was  done  with  an  excellent  multiply- 
ing reel.  They  are  found  in  the  advertise- 
ments of  our  fishing  tackle  makers  for  more 
than  a  century.  But  for  the  last  half  century 
the  best  multiplying  reels  have  undoubtedly 
been  made  in  America." 

Mr.  George  Snyder  who  has  been  spoken 
of  as  the  inventor  of  the  multiplying  reel  in 
this  country  was  born,  as  has  been  stated 
in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.  This  George 
Snyder  went  to  the  state  of  Kentucky  in  the 
year  1803,  establishing  himself  at  Hop- 
well,  Kentucky,  which  is  now  Paris,  Ken- 
tucky. Mr.  Snyder  was  an  ingenious  watch- 
maker and  silversmith  by  profession,  and  one 
of  inordinate  talents  as  it  proved.  His  love 
for  fishing  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  art 
led  him  to  establish  many  friendships  among 
the  many  disciples  of  Walton  who  then  held 
out  in  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky,  where 
Paris  is  situated.  He  proved  himself  a  bright 
star  indeed  for  he  was  made  president  of  the 
Bourbon  County  Angling  Club  in  1810.  In 
referring  to  the  subject  Doctor  Henshall  has 
remarked:  "Mr.  Snyder's  son,  David  Sny- 
der, was  a  druggist  in  Cynthiana  when  I 
resided  there.  He  often  talked  with  me 
about  his  father  and  the  invention  of  the 
reel.  He  owned  his  father's  favorite  reel, 
a  jewelled  one,  which  I  had  in  my  possession 
until  his  death;  I  sent  it  to  his  nephew,  also 
a  druggist,  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  after  the 
Chicago  Fair.  George  Snyder  was  an  ardent 
angler.  After  his  death  his  two  sons  con- 
tinued making  reels  occasionally,  one  of  which 
is  now  in  my  collection.  I  might  add  that 
in  my  collection  is  a  brass  reel  made  by  Mr. 
Sage,  the  smallest  that  I  have  seen,  being 
classed  as  Number  1 — just  the  reel  for  a 


lady,  or  any  one  preferring  a  light  rod.  It 
is  perfect  in  every  respect.  I  have  probably 
the  first  reel  Mr.  Sage  made,  a  brass  click 
reel,  marked  1848  which  he  used  in  fly-fish- 
ing for  black  bass,  in  which  art  he  was  an 
adept.  Mr.  Sage  was  not  a  watchmaker  like 
the  other  reel  makers,  but  he  was  a  good 
mechanic  and  often  made  reels  for  his  friends. 

To  George  Snyder  is  given  the  honor  of 
having  made  the  original  Kentucky  multiply- 
ing bait  casting  reel,  and  assuredly  as  a  reel 
maker  Snyder  was  about  one  of  the  most 
excellent  in  the  world.  Snyder  took  up  reel 
making,  if  not  entirely  as  a  profession,  then 
surely  as  a  sideline.  He  was  constantly 
making  reels  for  friends,  residing  in  and 
around  Frankfort,  Kentucky.  There  are 
Snyder  reels  yet  to  be  seen  to-day  that  oper- 
ate just  as  well  and  as  staunchly  as  the  day 
when  they  were  first  made,  which  proves 
conclusively  that  a  good  reel  will  last,  and 
as  one-man  has  said,  they  will  out-live  a  man. 
The  death  of  Mr.  Snyder  did  not  stop  the 
making  of  reels  by  any  means.  The  process 
kept  right  on.  In  the  Meek  reel  catalogue 
I  note  that  it  is  held  that  the  first  Meek  reel 
was  made  in  the  year  1833  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Meek  reels  were  not  founded 
till  later.  The  catalogue  states:  "The  first 
Meek  reel  was  made  in  1833,  but  the  making, 
of  fishing  reels  as  a  business  was  begun  at 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  in  1835,  by  the  firm 
of  J.  F.  and  B.  F.  Meek,  brothers,  who  were 
widely  known  for  their  mechanical  ability." 

However  Mr.  J.  L.  Sage,  another  famous 
reel  maker,  now  dead,  said:  "Sam  Ayres 
was  a  Lexington  watchmaker,  and  after  the 
fashion  of  his  kind,  he  had  to  move.  In  the 
old  times  things  were  different  from  what 
they  are  now.  Tradesmen  worked  about 
from  place  to  place  more,  and  a  man  of  any 
trade  often  did  parts  of  work  belonging  to 
other  trades.  Thus  the  old  fashioned  silver- 
smith used  to  make  and  repair  watches  and 
clocks,  and  do  pretty  much  all  sorts  of  fine 
tinkering.  It  was  a  silversmith  who  made 
the  first  Kentucky  reel.  Now  Jonathan  F. 
Meek  was  apprenticed  to  Ayres  and  went  over 
to  Frankfort,  ,Kentucky*after  leaving  Ayres  to 
work  for  a  Mr.  Loomis.  Meek  was  a  fisher 
himself  and  loved  the  sport.  At  that  time 
the  Kentucky  River  was  a  pure  and  un- 
dammed  stream  and  the  fishing  for  bass  and 
pike  was  all  that  could  be  asked.  This  was 
in  1839,  and  about  this  time  Meek  left  Loomis, 
rented  a  little  shop,  and  set  up  a  watchmaking 
business  for  himself.  The  first  Meek  reel  was- 
a  mighty  good  one  and  a  better  one  than 
Snyder  made.    It  was  a  very  small  and  long 
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reel,  after  the  form  of  the  old  Kentucky  reel. 
Meek  cut  out  his  own  driving-wheels  at 
Frankfort,  but  he  had  to  go  over  to  Dan- 
ville, Illinois  to  get  the  use  of  a  machine  to 
cut  his  cogs.  He  finished  up  his  reel  with 
his  watch  tools." 

Ben  Meek,  having  served  an  apprenticeship 
with  Ayres  also  went  into  business  with  his 
brother.  Jonathan  Meek  held  to  his  watch 
making  and  repairing  while  Benjamin  Meek 
turned  out  reels.  The  demand  for  these  reels 
now  began  to  grow  and  formed  a  more  or  less 
substantial  industry.  The  Meek  reels  were 
made  after  the  original  Snyder  pattern,  but 
it  remained  for  another  reel  maker  to  improve 
the  form  and  thus  establish  a  type.  In  the 
year  1843  a  silversmith  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, by  the  name  of  F.  W.  Hardman  set 
about  making  reels,  not  so  much  for  sale  as 
for  experimentation.  These  reels  were  orna- 
mented and  exquisite  in  design,  having  three 
bars  but  they  were  shorter  than  the  Snyder 
reels  by  at  least  one  third.  Mr.  Sage  has 
further  remarked  in  his  interesting  account: 

"It  was  about  now  (1844)  that  the  Ken- 
tucky River  was  dammed  and  locked.  The 
boats  used  to  lie  up  at  a  lock  and  the  pas- 
sengers would  get  out  and  go  fishing.  A  great 
many  of  these  used  the  Hardman  reel.  Ben- 
jamin Meek  thus  happened  to  see  a  Hardman 
reel.  He  dropped  the  old  Snyder  model  and 
at  once  began  to  follow  the  Hardman  model. 
Benjamin  Meek  made  a  finished  reel.  He 
put  on  a  knurled  rim  to  his  plates.  But  he 
made  a  five  bar  reel,  and  he  did  not  screw 
through  the  plates  into  the  bars  as  Hardman 
did.  Barring  that,  the  best  reels  of  to-day 
are  practically  Hardrrfan  reels.  These  older 
reels  nearly  all  had  the  click  made  of  a  piece 
of  goose-quill.  This  makes  a  pretty  good 
click,  but  one  that  will  only  wear  about  a 
month.  Benjamin  Meek  made  reels  in  the 
firm  of  J.  F.  Meek  and  B.  F.  Meek,  of  Frank- 
fort, till  1850.  Then  the  boys  failed  in  busi- 
ness, and  had  to  give  up  their  old  shop. 
Jonathan  went  to  Louisville  to  work  at  his 
trade  of  watch  repairing.  Benjamin  took 
in  B.  F.  Milam  as  a  partner  at  Frankfort. 
Milam  was  formerly  apprentice  of  Loomis 
but  afterwards  worked  for  Benjamin  Meek 
and  then  became  his  partner.  In  the  new 
firm  Meek  made  the  reels  and  Milam  made 
the  watches,  but  Milam  made  poor  watches 
so  they  traded  work,  and  Milam  made  the 
reels.  Things  ran  on  in  this  way  till  1864 
and  then  Benjamin  Meek  and  Milam  dis- 
solved partnership.  Milam  went  on  making 
reels,  and  Meek  kept  up  the  jewelry  business. 
At  length  Benjamin  Meek  went  to  Louisville 


selling  out  his  shop  to  Milam.  That  was  in 
1883." 

The  establishment  of  Benjamin  Meek  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky  led  to  the  founding  of 
a  still  greater  reel  business  which  was  known 
as  Benjamin  Meek  and  Sons,  the  makers  of 
the  so-called  Improved  Meek  Kentucky  reels. 
This  firm  kept  rapidly  gaining  in  prestige 
putting  out,  without  a  doubt,  some  of  the 
best  reels  in  the  world.  Some  of  the  best 
anglers  in  the  world  used  the  Meek  reel,  rely- 
ing on  its  superior  workmanship  and  excep- 
tional construction.  The  Meek  reels  were, 
examples  of  the  utmost  skill  and  perfection. 
No  one  who  has  used  a  lyieek  reel,  once  will 
ever  have  a  word  against  it.  It  may  cost 
more  but  it  will  give  the  utmost  service.  The 
Meek  reel  Company  at  Louisville,  Kentucky 
kept  right  at  reel  making  from  the  year  1883 
to  the  year  1916.  Sometime  during  that  year 
the  company  that  had  so  long  done  business 
and  had  so  long  been  a  favorable  mark  for 
merit  in  the  angling  world,  dissolved.  The 
Horton  Manufacturing  Company,  the  makers 
of  the  Bristol  rods  bought  them  out.  That 
company  will  in  the  future  produce  these  reels 
with  the  same  degree  of  finish,  beauty  and 
exceptional  durability.  I  am  told  by  the 
Bristol  management  that  the  same  standards 
of  value  will  be  catered  to  and  that  some  new 
features  will  be  brought  out  in  their  reel 
construction  that  will  not  only  add  to  the 
value  of  the  reel  but  will  make  it  more  attrac- 
tive than  ever.  The  Meek  reel  has  the  record 
and  while  not  the  parent  of  all  the  American 
reels,  it  surely  is  to-day  a  worthy  leader 
among  first-class  winches.  A  Meek  reel  is 
meant  for  hard  and  rough  usage;  it  is  a  reel 
that  will  last  you  the  greater  portion  of  your 
lifetime  and  still  be  worth  while. 

Simplicity  marks  the  construction  of  the 
Meek  reel,  and  that,  by  the  way,  is  something 
always  to  look  for  and  demand.  Simplicity 
of  construction  is  a  prime  requisite.  The 
Meek  people  originated  the  highly  efficient 
spiral  gearing;  this  gives  creditable  strength, 
power  and  smoothness  to  the  action  of  the 
winch;  two  teeth  of  the  gear  act  in  unison 
with  two  corresponding  teeth  on  the  pinion — 
this  produces  the  smoothness  of  running 
ability.  The  last  ten  years  have  witnessed 
a  continual  improvement  in  the  gearing,  etc., 
of  the  Meek  reels.  The  tooth  shapes  have 
always  been  studied  carefully  to  produce  a  fine 
running  winch,  which  has  not  only  smooth- 
ness to  its  action,  but  which  reduces  friction 
to  a  minimum,  making  it  also  more  noiseless. 
The  comment  of  the  Meek  people  that  their 
reels  have  been  and  are  the  best  on  the  market 
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is  not  a  boast  but  something  that  can  be 
proven  by  anyone  at  any  time.  The  pinions 
of  the  Meek  reel  are  of  the  best  Stubs  steel. 
The  rod  runs  through  the  spool;  the  pivots 
and  pinions  are  one  solid  piece:  these  are 
tempered,  then  ground  down  and  highly 
polished.  The  Meek  reels  may  be  had  with 
or  without  the  jeweled  pivot  bearings,  though 
the  price  is  naturally  increased  for  this  ad- 
ditional feature.  As  to  the  value  of  the 
jewels  in  the  reel  I  can  do  no  better  than 
first  to  state  the  words  of  one  man  who  has 
remarked; 

"Jewel  points  are  no  hurt  to  a  reel,  but 
they  are  not  the  benefit  that  it  is  commonly 
thought  they  are.  Most  people  do  not  know 
how  these  reels  are  made,  and  think  the 
full  bearing  is  jeweled,  or  that  the  spindle  of 
the  reel  works  on  jewels.  That  is  not  the 
case.  You  see  this  little  plug  that  screws 
in.  Its  tip  just  rests  against  the  point  of 
the  spindle.  There  is  very  little  friction  at 
the  end  of  the  spindle;  that  comes  mainly 
on  the  sides,  where  the  spindle  rests  on  its 
bearings.  Now  the  jewel  is  put  right  in  this 
end  of  this  little  plug.  All  it  can  ease  is  the 
end-friction,  and  that  is  not  so  very  great 
a  saving." 

But  for  that  matter  practically  all  of  the 
reels  I  own  and  have  used  and  will  use  year, 
after  year  are  fitted  with  jewels  of  some  sort 
even  among  the  cheaper  winches;  these  are 
not  jewels  of  great  value,  it  is  true;  some 
are  agate  or  cornelian  cap  jewels;  the  Meek 
reels  (nave  these  latter  mentioned  jewels  by 
the  way.  Personally  I  believe  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  reel  is  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  jewels,  though  of  course  it  all 
depends  upon  the  maker  of  that  reel.  If  the 
reel  is  sent  out  by  a  hap-hazard  maker — 
that  is  quite  a  different  story.  But  I  agree 
with  Warren  Smith  when  he  says,  that,  "un- 
doubtedly well  fitted  jewels  add  to  the  life 
and  free  action  of  a  reel.  Personally  I  be- 
lieve the  lengthened  service  more  than  com- 


pensates for  the  added  cost.  Naturally  th 
jewels  should  be  well  set  and  accuratel 
ground  or  the  spool  will  not  run  true,  and 
disaster  inevitably  results."  Mr.  Smith  speaks 
of  the  possibility  of  jewels  cracking.  This  is 
something  that  has  never  happened  on  any 
of  my  reels,  and  never  will,  unless  of  course 
they  are  subjected  to  undue  and  drastic 
treatment.  I  have  used  jeweled  reels  so 
long  that  I  have  come  to  firmly  believe  that 
a  jewel,  even  in  a  seven  dollar  or  ten  dollar 
reel  not  only  promotes  its  efficiency  but  also 
its  longevity.  Now  when  we  say  jewel,  do 
not  think  that  this  jewel  need  be  a  diamond, 
or  a  sapphire  necessarily.  I  have  a  five 
dollar  reel,  a  Shakespeare  standard  profes- 
sional, that  has  "jewels,"  and  which  now 
runs  as  well  as  it  did  years  ago. 

Since  the  early  times  in  Kentucky  there 
have  been  many  reel  makers;  some  have 
lasted  but  a  short  time:  others  have  left 
behind  them  a  name  for  most  creditable  pro- 
ductions. J.  L.  Sage  was  a  man  of  great 
mechanical  ability  and  was  early  in  his  life 
apprenticed  as  a  gunmaker  and  the  maker 
of  instruments  that  demanded  exceptional 
skill.  This  work  did  not  hold  him  long  how- 
ever. It  was  not  until  1848  that  he  made  his 
first  reel  but  it  was  just  the  beginning.  This 
genius  kept  at  reel  making  off  and  on  and  as 
late  as  1883  dropped  all  other  work  and  took 
up  reel  making  as  a  profession.  These  Sage 
reels  were  highly  recommended;  they  were 
of  the  original  J.  W.  Hardman  form  that  has 
been  spoken  of  elsewhere.  Another  reel 
maker  still  doing  business  is  the  Milam  Com- 
pany— descendents  of  .that  same  Milam  who 
was  a  partner  of  Benjamin  Meek.  The 
Milam  reel  has  not  the  wide  prestige  of  the 
Meek  reels,  but  it  has  a  select  circle  who  will 
always  sing  its  praises.  The  Talbot  reel  has 
also  been  established  for  a  long  time  and 
has  a  solid-imbedded  foundation.  I  have 
never  handled  it,  therefore  know  nothing  of 
it,  save  that  it  is  one  of  the  highest  priced 
reels  to  be  had  on  the  market. 


IN  WHICH  I  SPEAK  OF  STEEL  RODS 


Robert  P; 

THERE  are  any  number  of  new  anglers 
and  fishermen  who  take  to  the  lakes 
and  streams  every  new  year;  but  I 
imagine  I  am  fair  in  saying  that  where  there 
is  one  man  or  youth  who  goes  out  for  the 
lusty  and  lovable  trout  there  are  four  or  five 
who  take  down  the  bait-casting  rod,  and, 
when  the  season  comes  around,  hie  them 
to  watery  fields  therein  to  enjoy  pleasure 
to  the  full.  There  is  one  thing  in  bait  cast- 
ing which  is  self  evident.  That  is:  where 
fly  casting  is  engaged  in  exclusively  but 
comparatively  few  species  of  fish  are  taken, 
whereas,  by  means  of  the  bait  rod,  any  num- 
ber of  kinds  of  fish  can  be  taken  from  the 
various  waters  fished.  Thus,  as  representa- 
tive of  fish  in  one  lake  we  will  say  that  there 
are  muscallonge,  great  northern  pike,  pickerel, 
wall-eyed  perch  and  bass.  All  of  these  men- 
tioned are  more  readily  taken  on  the  bait- 
casting  rod  either  by  actual  casting  or  by 
trolling.  Bait  casting  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  sport  for  the  man  of  moderate  means.  Fly 
fishing  more  and  more  has  come  to  be  the 
sport  of  men  who  have  money  to  travel  far, 
or  for  men  and  people  near  to  trout  rivers 
and  streams.  I  may  say  that  a  great  number 
of  the  army  that  makes  up  the  anglers,  the 
fly  fishermen,  happily  live  near  to  the  trouting 
streams  and  thus  have  easy  access  to  them. 
But  unluckily  the  distribution  of  trout  and 
other  fish  that  are  taken  on  flies  is  not  wide, 
due  to  the  exacting  climatic  conditions,  de- 
manded suitable  environments,  and  native 
habitat.  Also  the  fishes  best  taken  on  flies, 
it  will  be  noted,  are  hard  to  transplant  to 
alien  waters.  But  other  kinds  of  fish  are 
widely  planted  and  very  successfully  dis- 
tributed; these  fishes  are  easily  bred  and 
are  populous  by  nature,  thus  keeping  the 
waters  well  stocked  in  a  natural  manner. 
The  fish  of  the  common  people  are  the  bass 
and  the  pickerel,  foremost,  then  the  pike, 
the  muskies,  etc.  These  are  easily  gotten  at; 
they  are  known  to  be  rugged  and  vigorous 
•fighters  and  are  the  means  of  affording  the 
fisherman  much  enjoyment — and  the  means 
toward  that  end  is  bait  casting.  In  the  years 
that  have  passed  into  the  beyond  since  bait 
casting  was  first  inaugurated  the  process  has 
undergone  innumerable  changes,  every  change 
a  step  of  betterment — adding  some  new 
efficient  method,  thus  modernizing  the  whole 
subject.  The  boy  of  to-day  goes  about  bait 
casting  minus  the  difficulties  that  attended 
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us  in  our  youth.  He  has  a  perfected  appli- 
ance at  his  command,  well  worth  the  price 
that  is  asked  for  it,  and  one  that  can  be 
depended  upon,  not  only  to  fight  that  three  or 
four  pound  bass  to  a  finish,  but  also  to  lay 
low  and  control  the  biggest  muscallonge  that 
swims  water.  On  every  side  he  is  presented 
with  new,  modernized  materials.  There  are 
the  highly  improved  lines  and  reels  and  lures 
that  are  found  in  repletion  on  the  market. 
All  of  these  are  more  or  less  a  complete  suc- 
cess. In  our  day  we  used  dubious  rods,  and 
since  not  so  much  was  known  on  the  subject 
in  those  days  we  were  forced  to  do  the  best 
we  could.  And  the  best  we  could  do  was 
usually  a  willow  pole,  a  cotton  line  and  divers 
Limerick  hooks,  two  for  a  cent  at  the  village 
store.  The  dawn  of  the  day  when  the  bait 
casting  rod,  (the  steel  rod)  was  to  arrive,  had 
not  yet  come.  When  it  did,  it  had  at  first 
but  a  smattering  of  popularity,  but  gradually 
this  grew  to  more  auspicious  proportions  as 
purchasers  of  the  rod  increased  in  number. 
It  was  used  a  great  deal  in  still  fishing,  for  in 
length  these  rods  were  of  due  consideration 
and  durable,  strong  enough  to  fight  an  ox  to 
a  finish.  Of  the  first  Bristol  rods  one  writer 
has  said: 

"The  first  rods  were  heavy,  cumbersome 
things.  I  remember  one  which  I  saw  and 
handled  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  It  was 
a  steel  pole  sure  enough.  Why  the  inventor' 
used  to  say  that  one  could  use  his  rod  to  catch 
fish  or  beat  a  carpet.  Bearing  in  mind  those 
first  heavy  tools  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  to- 
day a  Bristol  can  be  secured  weighing  only 
five  and  one  half  ounces.  The  angler  who 
desires  a  steel  rod  to-day  can  be  satisfied 
for  I  understand  that  they  are  made  in  eighty 
different  models  and  three  grades." 

The  earlier  rods  went  in  for  length  and 
highly  concentrated  strength.  They  were 
the  beginning;  the  laying  of  the  corner-stones 
of  a  mighty  big  innovation;  something  that 
was  due  to  grow  and  grow  to  the  height 
realized  to-day — and  the  end  is  not  yet  by 
a  great  deal.  Bristol  rods  have  always  forged 
ahead.  There  has  always  been  improvement, 
a  betterment  over  the  past  year's  production. 
At  the  same  time  the  prices  are  comparatively 
small  in  return  for  the  excellent  grade  of  ma- 
terial allowed.  Take  for  example  the  Bristol 
rod  that  is  priced  at  seven  dollars  and  a  half; 
it  has  much  the  same  material  and  features 
of  a  twelve  dollar  rod,  and  being  made  of 
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excellent  clock  spring  steel  is  exceptionally 
durable.  It  does  not  give  out  but  will  con- 
tinue to  give  service  and  a  great  deal  of  it. 
Therefore  it  is  a  comprehensive  thing  in  the 
eyes  of  the  average  man,  who  has  just  so 
much  money  to  expend  for  pleasure  and 
wants  to  see  that  he  gets  his  money's  worth. 
To  him  the  Bristol  is  the  rod.  It  will  last 
for  many  years  and  still  be  as  good  as  ever. 

I  have  been  asked  by  a  great  number  of 
new  readers  of  Rod  and  Gun  about  bait  cast- 
ing rods,  and  most  of  them  seem  to  desire 
steel.  They  want  to  know  the  best  kinds, 
and  I  note  that  they  are  particular  in  asking 
about  the  advantages  of  Bristol.  One  writer 
wondered  if  the  Bristol  rod  was  all  the  num- 
erous advertisements  of  it  claimed  it  to  be — 
and  he  wondered  if  the  advertisements  were 
not  painted  to  represent  the  Bristol  rods  for 
ten  times  more  than  they  really  were.  Allow 
me  to  reassure  the  reader  who  asked  that 
question  and  all  others  who  may  think  the 
same,  that  they  are  badly  mistaken.  Bristol 
rods  are  meritorious  first,  last  and  all  the 
time.  No  editorial  dictates  compel  me  to 
make  that  remark  for  it  is  my  frank  and 
honest  opinion.  You  want  a  rod.  You  ask 
me  my  opinion.  I  give  it,  as  one  brother 
fisherman  sharing  hints  with  another.  True, 
Bristol  people  advertise  well  and  freely,  which 
has  doubtless  helped  to  make  Bristol  rods 
very  popular,  but  this  popularity  is  no  mush- 
room growth  come  up  over  night  and  passing 
by  day.  Bristol  has  something  to  sell  that 
is  well  worth  while.'  That  worth  has  been 
hunted  out  by  thousands  of  fishermen  and 
they  have  purchased,  and  the  news  has  spread 
and  they  have  purchased  rods  for  their  sons 
and  brothers  and  fathers  and  thus  the  feme 
of  the  Bristol  steel  rod  has  grown.  The  ac- 
tion, the  durability,  the  air  of  business  about 
the  rod  has  made  it  head  over  all  the  steel 
productions.  But  with  its  steady  growth 
and  increasing  popularity  and  added  sales 
the  Bristol  people  have  not  hoarded  their 
money,  making  their  advertisements  smaller 
and  smaller  as  their  fame  increased.  They 
are  consistent  believers  in  advertising,  gain 
or  lose.  And  if  their  goods  did  not  merit 
usage  and  recognition,  neither  redoubled 
publicity  or  advertising  could  keep  the  com- 
pany away  from  failure. 

So  much  for  the  -reader  who  doubted  the 
advertisement  of  the  Bristol  rod. 

To  those  who  have  asked  about  steel  bait 
rods  let  me  say  again,  as  I  have  often  said, 
do  not  expect  service  or  one  iota  of  sport  out 
of  a  green  painted  blowpipe  you  buy  in  a 
department  store  for  one  dollar  and  twenty- 


six  cents,  that  has  a  maple  handle  and  an  air 
about  it  equal  to  the  stiffness  of  a  puritanical 
believer  in  spanking  machines  and  witchcraft. 

A  rod  like  that  appeals  to  the  boys — and 
fathers  are  quick  to  buy  them  for  their  cheap- 
ness— it's  tWe  price,  not  the  quality  that 
appeals  to  them.  The  actual  value  of  the 
rod  may  be  but  five  or  ten  cents,  (out  of  good- 
ness of  heart  we'll  allow  ten  cents),  but  its 
value  in  service  is  absolutely  nil.  Common 
sense  should  assure  one  that  nothing  of  value 
in  rods  can  be  purchased  for  so  low  a  price. 
I  hope  the  boys  reading  this,  will  remember 
these  words. 

I  started  in  with  a  bait  rod  that  cost  about 
two  dollars  and  a  half.  The  only  difference 
between  that  rod  an^l  the  one  dollar  and 
twenty-six  cent  rod  was,  or  is,  that  one  was, 
or  is,  painted  green  and  the  other  black,  and, 
too, — not  forgetting  the  difference  in  price. 
My  next  venture  was  a  four  dollar  rod  after 
having  tried  out  a  few  ten  cent  store  bamboo 
rods  that  cost  eighty-nine  cents  apiece,  or  a 
dozen,  I  fail  to  recall  which.  The  four  dollar 
rod  had  some  fine  points  to  its  credit  and  I 
gradually  began  to  understand  what  consti- 
tuted the  difference  between  a  good  rod  and 
a  poor  rod.  Then  it  was  that  I  noted  the 
stiffness  along  the  length  of  the  poor  rods 
and  the  easy  give  and  action  in  the  better 
rod.  A  bait  casting  rod  to  have  virtue  must 
have  a  notable  degree  of  resiliency.  That  is 
to  say,  the  power  to  jump  back,  or  rebound 
to  its  normal  position  if  bent  in  a  curve.  It 
is  this  resiliency,  the  ease  of  giving  in  to  the 
forceful  rushes  of  a  fish  and  the  coming  back 
of  the  rod  to  normal  that  marks  the  difference 
between  the  poor  rod  and  the  good  rod.  And 
of  all  the  rods  I  have  ever  tried  out  the  Bristol 
has  a  resiliency  that  is  distinctly  superior  to 
all  others — clock-spring  Bristol  steel  guar- 
antees that,  by  the  way. 

You  always  tell  a  good  rod  by  this  resil- 
ency.  If  the  rod  material  is  weak  the  bound- 
ing back  to  normal  is  dull,  and  has  not  the 
life  demanded.  If  good  steel,  it  bounds  back 
instantly.  It  is  good  sport  and  fun  to  play 
a  fish  with  a  rod  with  a  comprehensive  give 
and  resiliency  to  it;  but  try  the  same  stunt 
with  a  stiff  rod  and  you  realize  how  empty 
and  lack  lustre  the  performance  really  is. 
It  is  cruelly  dissatisfying  to  say  the  least. 
In  the  rods  from  four  and  five  dollars  up  you 
can  expect  to  get  that  high  resiliency. 
The  more  you  pay  for  a  rod  the  better  it 
should  be,  and  the  longer  it  should  last,  and 
the  more  enjoyment  you  should  get  out  of  it. 

Among  the  readers  of  this  will  be  many 
who  will  start  bait  casting  for  the  first  time 
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this  spring,  when  the  season  opens  on  bass 
and  the  various  pikes.  Many  a  felLow  is 
going  to  come  home  with  a  grin  on  his  face 
and  a  Johnny  Walker  exuberance  in  his 
heart  having  found  bait  casting  the  best  sport 
of  all.  But  let  me  caution  you  first.  If 
you  buy  a  rod  remember  that  a  low  priced 
rod  gains  you  nothing.  Better  wait  till  you 
have  an  extra  dollar  or  two  and  then  get  a 
good  rod.  What  appears  high  in  cost  to  you 
now  seem  cheap  to  you  later  on.  Let 
me  tell  you  something.  Anything  that  you 
buy  cheap  you  think  cheaply  of  you  handle 
it  cheaply,  throw  it  around,  and  soon  forget 
it.  Finally  your  wife  or  your  mother  will  be 
using  those  rod  joints  to  stay  up  her  flowers 
with — and  you  will  not  blame  her.  But  how 
about  the  rod  you  paid  a  little  for?  You 
treasure  it,  you  look  after  it,  you  are  never 
found  guilty  of  throwing  it  around,  letting  it 
stand  out  in  the  rain  to  court  ruin  and  in- 
evitable disaster.  In  a  word,  you  take  pride 
in  it.  In  the  long  run  it  is  the  cheapest  be- 
cause it  is  the  best. 

One  point  that  new  purchasers  of  rods  like 
to  know  about  is:  how  long  should  my  bait 
casting  rod  be? 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  casting  rod  it  was 
thought  scandalous  not  to  have  the  rod  about 
ten  feet  in  length,  like  a  fly  casting  rod.  But 
that  day  has  safely  and  surely  passed.  The 
demand  for  a  shorter  rod  was  established; 
hence  the  shorter  rod.  This  was  principally 
brought  about  by  the  inauguration  of  tourna- 
ment bait  casting  where  people  see  how  far 
they  can  send  a  bait  against  rival  competitors. 
Bait  casting  at  tournaments  still  exists  and 
affords  enjoyment  for  thousands  every  year. 
At  first  the  theory  was  that  to  gain  distance 
to  a  cast  one  needed  a  long  rod;  in  fact  the 
rod,  in  the  notion  of  the  people  in  those  days, 
could  not  be  too  long.  But  the  drop  was 
made  from  a  very  long  affair  to  four  feet,  and 
even  less,  I  believe.  The  shorter  the  rod  by 
the  way  the  stiffer  it  becomes.  You  do  not 
in  my  opinion  gain  distance  with  the  short 
rod.  From  the  very  short  rod  the  tourna- 
ment caster  went  up  a  notch  till  finally  the 
five  and  one  half  foot  length  was  reached 
and  there  it  paused  and  has  held  to  that  length 
for  a  long  time.  That  is  not  to  say,  however, 
that  all  tournament  casters  use  the  five  foot 
six  length,  but  a  great  number  of  them  abide 
by  it.  In  the  five  foot  six  inch  length  you 
are  afforded  room  for  resiliency  and  action. 
It  is  the  thoroughly  recommendable  length. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  the 
guides  to  be  had  on  your  rod.  A  long  time 
ago  they  were  wont  to  have  guides  the  size 


of  quarters  on  the  rods.  The  idea  was  then 
held  that  one  was  better  able  to  shoot  the 
line  through  these  guides,  thus  attaining  a 
greater  distance.  In  theory  this  looks  all 
right,  but  in  practice  it  proves  nothing.  The 
guides  should  not  be  too  large.  The  Bristol 
rods  are  equipped  with  standard  size  guides 
that  illustrate  the  point  striven  for. 

The  object  of  the  guides  is  essentially, 
of  course,  to  convey  the  line.  Here  is  a  point 
that  the  average  man  does  not  dwell  upon 
when  thinking  of  purchasing  a  rod.  Re- 
member that  a  line  will  be  called  upon  to 
pass  through  these  guides  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  times  in  an  active  day's  fish- 
ing. That  means  that  the  line,  if  it  is  poor, 
will  wear  out  if  the  guides  are  of  poor  con- 
struction. On  the  cheaper  rods  it  will  be 
noted  that  these  guides  are  merely  wires  often 
of  the  "snake"  variety.  The  friction  caused 
by  the  line  wearing  over  these  wire  guides 
soon  kills  the  line  and  a  good  line,  with  merit 
to  it,  costs  a  little;  and  since  one  uses  many 
bait  casting  lines  in  active  service  the  longer 
one  can  retain  them  in  usable  shape  the 
better.  Particularly  is  friction  centered  on 
the  top  guide  of  the  rod.  The  line  wears 
most  upon  this  and  if  it  is  of  wire  only  it  will 
soon  mean  a  frayed  line.  Here  is  where  the 
agate  lining  to  guides  comes  in.  True  agate 
guides  set  in  German  Silver  are  the  most  per- 
fect and  while  they  cost  a  little  they  are  the 
best  that  money  can  buy  and  your  line  will 
last  three  times  as  long.  The  agate  pre- 
sents a  smooth  surface  over  which  the  line 
may  run.  The  Bristol  rods  are  furnished 
with  German  Silver  fittings,  with  raised 
agate  guides — true  agate — not  imitation,  by 
the  way.  Cheaper  rods,  of  other  makes 
which  are  recommended  as  having  true  agate 
guides  are  not  agate,  but  imitations.  Agatine 
is  a  common  imitation. 

Another  point,  as  recognized  in  the  Bristol 
rod,  and  which  places  it  in  the  fore-rank  in 
our  estimation.  The  good  Bristol  rods  have 
besides  the  usual  handgrasp  what  is  known 
as  the  forward  grip,  that  is  to  say,  a  grip  of 
cork  above  the  reel  as  well  as  the  one  in  back. 
What  are  the  advantages  of  having  a  forward 
grip  is  often  asked.  This:  it  gives  you  a 
firm  hold  upon  the  rod  when  reeling,  and 
insures  a  better  hold  on  the  rod  when  reeling 
in  a  fish.  The  value  of  the  forward  grip  in 
consideration  of  the  two  above-mentioned 
elements  is  great  indeed.  There  were  not 
many  of  these  rods,  so  supplied  with  a  for- 
ward grip,  in  use  till  shortly  ago.  If  I  do 
not  mistake  the  invention  was  a  Bristol  in- 
vention.   I  do  remember  that  it  was  a  Bris- 
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tol  rod  on  which  I  first  saw  the  idea  worked 
out.  Most  cheaper  rods,  of  various  other 
makes,  are  without  the  forward  grasp,  or 
grip.  After  one  has  used  such  a  rod,  and 
then  uses  a  rod.having  the  forward  grip  he 
will  understand  just  how  valuable  this  addi- 
tion is.  The  latest  Bristol  rods  are  so  fur- 
nished that  the  reel  is  closer  to  the  hand. 
This  is  a  distinct  improvement  in  that  it 
aids  materially  in  better  thumbing  of  the 
reel;  and  for  the  student  who  is  learning  the 
art  of  bait  casting  from  the  free  reel  this 
amounts  to  a  very  great  deal  indeed.  In 
the  past  it  has  been  noted  that  the  rods  have 
been  so  made  that  the  reel  sits  too  far  from 
the  hand  and  the  hand  quickly  tires.  With 
this  new  invention  this  is  quite  done  away 
with.  Any  beginner  with  a  Bristol  rod 
should  be  able  to  cast  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  feet  in  a  short  time,  correctly,  and  time 
after  time,  without  backlash.  The  action, 
the  resiliency  of  a  bait  rod  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  destroying  the  backlash  proposi- 
tion by  the  way. 

Another  point  scored  by  the  Bristol  people 
in  their  systematic  looking  after  the  needs  of 
the  present-day  bait  caster,  to  see  that  he 
has  everything  his  own  way,  is  the  finger- 
pull,  or  hook.  On  the  Bristol  rod  this  finger- 
hook  is  detachable  by  a  special  patented 
system,  and  is  about  the  most  efficient  thing 
I  have  seen  and  used.  Needless  to  state  the 
finger-hook,  or  pull,  is  a  demand  on  the  bait 
casting  rod.  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  hunt 
for.  Not  only  do  you  get  a  better  and  firmer 
hold  on  the  rod,  but  connected  as  it  is  to  the 
reel  band  that  holds  the  reel  safely  and  surely 
on  its  seat,  that  same  reel  cannot,  by  any 
matter  of  means,  come  off,  as  often  is  the 
trouble  with  a  reel  on  a  rod  without  a  finger- 
pull.  How  exasperating  to  have  a  reel  sit 
shaky  and  jerky  on  the  seat;  one  has  to  push 
down  the  reel  band  at  all  times.  Then  when 
a  fish  is  captured  it  is  liable  to  jerk  off  the 
seat  at  the  wrong  moment  and  the  reel  falls 
to  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  This  happened 
time  and  again  during  my  past  as  a  bait 
caster.  The  finger-pull  safeguards  against 
all  that  and  its  importance,  as  an  adjunct  of 
efficiency  in  the  complete  bait  casting  rod, 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 

In  the  true,  virtuous  steel  bait  casting  rod 
you  have  an  appliance  that  is  well  set  up  and 
it  has  the  true  feeling  of  efficiency  about  it. 
Pick  up  a  good  steel  rod  that  costs  a  little 
more  than  the  average,  put  a  reel  to  it,  work 
it  in  your  hands  as  though  casting  and  note 
how  well  you  seem  to  adapt  yourself  to  it. 


That  is  what  we  call  the  "feel"  in  angling  par- 
lance. Work  a  good  Bristol  rod  that  way, 
then  pick  up  a  cheap  rod  and  you  will  instantly 
note  the  difference.  Indeed,  without  the  fee! 
to  it,  the  rod  is  useless  as  a  desirable  sporting 
unit.  If  a  rod  has  the  feel  it  has  the  resiliency, 
the  action,  the  life.  The  good  bait  casting  rod 
has  backbone  to  it,  but  not  too  much  back- 
bone, so  much,  in  fact,  that  it  hurts  the 
actions.  Therein  lies  a  valuable  point.  True, 
there  are  heavier  Bristol  rods  that  are  used 
more  or  less  solely  for  trolling,  because  there 
are  some  who  want  a  rod  for  one  thing  only. 
Thus  if  bait  casting  they  want  a  bait  casting 
rod  made  for  that  purpose  alone;  therefore 
they  have  it  lighter  than  the  trolling  rod. 
Then  they  have  the  heavier  rod  for  trolling. 
I  may  say  this  is  a  very  good  idea  indeed 
Personally  I  use  a  Number  33  Bristol  a  great 
deal  both  for  bait  casting  and  for  handling 
the  heavier  fish,  such  as  the  muskies,  the 
pike  and  the  pickerel.  The  Number  33  has 
handled  a  thirty  pounder  with  the  finest  and 
most  elaborate  finish — proving,  that  besides 
being  an  ordinary  bait  rod  it  is  a  rod  that 
can  be  used  for  all  round  purposes.  This, 
I  think,  is  what  the  average  angler  is  on  a 
still  hunt  for. 

The  slovenly  and  careless  fishermen  always 
sees  to  it  that  he  does  not  care  for  his  tackle 
paraphernalia,  and  in  due  time  he  comes  to 
fish  with  the  same  enthusiasm — or  the  same 
lamentable  carelessness  to  be  more  exact. 
Anything  to  last  must  have  good  care,  and 
good  looking  after;  that  is  the  demand  in 
practically  everything.  The  careless  hunter 
after  coming  home  from  the  day's  tramp  sets 
his  gun  away  without  cleaning  it  and  after- 
wards wonders  how  in  the  world  it  became 
pitted  with  rust,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
it  is  the  poor  material  in  the  gun  that  is  the 
cause  of  it — which  is  not  the  case.  The 
same  way  with  the  rod.  It  is  set  away  in  a 
corner  and  is  forgotten.  Often  a  rod  is  left 
out  in  the  rain,  and  the  ferrules  rust.  When 
you  come  in  from  your  day  of  fishing  on  the 
lakes  take  your  rod  apart  and  put  the  various 
joints  in  their  compartments  in  the  cloth 
affair  made  for  that  purpose  and  which  rods 
come  in.  If  the  ferrules  stick  one  in  the 
other  never  twist  a  rod  to  take  them  apart; 
if,  by  a  straight  pull,  you  cannot  get  them 
apart  hold  the  flame  of  a  match  over  the 
parts  for  a  short  time  and  you  will  find  they 
come  out.  If  ferrules  stick  badly  rub  the 
male  ferrules  with  emery,  but  very  lightly 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  parts.  A  little  Three 
in  One  oil  in  the  female  ferrules  will  often 
help  a  great  deal  to  keep  them  in  order.  The 
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rod  should  always  be  wiped  dry  and  polished 
with  oil  now  and  then.  Three  in  One  is  the 
best  that  I  know  of;  an  oil  I  have  used  from 
the  day  of  its  introduction  and  which  I  would 
never  be  without.  People,  knowing  that 
the  Bristol  material  is  far  in  the  lead,  often 


believe  it  imperishable,  therefore  are  liable 
to  subject  it  to  much  hardship  at  the  hands 
of  the  elements.  But  nothing  can  stand  up 
under  these  hardships.  Care  for  the  Bristol 
rod  and  it  will  stand  you  in  stead  as  long  as 
you  fish. 


LETTERS  BY  THE  WAY 

Being  an   Interchange  of  Letters  between  Robert  Page  Lincoln  and  Doctor  Harry  Gove 

of  New  Brunswick. 


Lambertville,  Deer  ^Island; 

New  Brunswick,  Canada. 
Robert  Page  Lincoln, 

Woodstock,  Ontario. 
My  Dear  Friend : — 

There  are  pleasant  things  that  occur  to  us 
in  this  life  and  serve  to  soften  its  asperities; 
just  so  is  a  letter  from  you,  in  this  respect, 
looked  forward  to  by  me  and  appreciated 
beyond  measure.  As  you  say,  no  matter  how 
impetuously  the  cold  wind  may  blow,  nor  how 
sad  and  sombre  are  the  days,  how  persistently 
adversity  throws  its  withering  shadow  on  the 
joys  of  life,  true  friendship  still  remains, 
shining  with  unfading  radiance — a  sun  that 
breaks  through  the  gray  skirts  of  the  lifting 
squall  and  illuminates  the  scene.  Nor  yet  is 
it  bounded  by  the  material  horizon;  all  earthly 
things  must  fade;  the  untimely  frosts  which 
nip  the  flowers  of  life,  the  wrecks  of  hope  that 
strew  the  pathway  of  the  years,  the  bleached 
skeletons  of  ingratitude  and  insincerity  which 
gleam  with  ghastly  whiteness  on  the  Sahara 
of  life,  and  mark  the  springs  that  failed,  enter 
not  into  this  element  of  our  nature.  A  new 
and  beautiful  idea  of  yours  is  contained  in 
your  remark,  elegantly  expressed,  that  friend- 
ships formed  by  the  margins  of  mighty  rivers, 
by  the  shores  of  limitless  seas,  in  the  dawns 
and  eves  of  blushing  June  leave  a  lasting  and 
permanent  impression  on  the  heart.  Moore, 
sweetest  of  singers,  embodies  your  idea  that 
beautiful  scenes  and  locality  intensify  friend- 
ship, that  most  noble  attribute  of  the  soul, 
when  he  sings: 

''Sweet  vale  of  Avoca,  how  calm  could  I  rest, 
In  your  dear  happy  valley,  with  the  friend  I 
love  best; 

Where  the  storms,  which  we  feel,  in  this  cold 

world  shall  cease, 
And  our  hearts,  like  thy  waters,  be  mingled  in 

peace." 

My  never-to-be-forgotten  friend,  Sir 
William  Van  Home,  on  one  occasion  when  he 
was  painting  a  Canadian  scene,  said  to  me: 


"Outside  of  the  few  real  friends  I  have,  this 
adopted  land  of  mine,  with  its  royalty  of 
Nature,  lies  nearest  to  my  heart."  On 
another  occasion  I  met  the  Japanese  am- 
bassador at  his  residence.  The  ambassador 
said:  "Doctor,  a  man  or  woman  who  can 
look  death  fairly  in  the  face,  without  a  trace 
of  fear,  has  a  true  Philosophy.  Your  Christian 
Philosophy  is  marred  and  disfigured  by  the 
fear  of  death."  Sir  William  remarked: 
"You  are  wrong  Prince.  The  Christian  faith 
and  philosophy  annihilates  the  fear  of  death; 
your  Philosophy,  your  poetry,  your  teaching 
deals  alone  with  the  material  world;  our 
aspirations  are  beyond  the  stars." 

Retrospective  glances  are  sometimes  agree- 
able; at  times,  without  an  effort  of  the  will 
the  ghostly  shadows  of  departed  years  burst 
through  the  bounds  of  Memory's  haunted 
cell  and  wander  down  the  corridors  of  thought. 
In  the  long,  uneventful  winter  evenings  the 
recurrence  of  brighter  scenes  and  fairer  days 
are  persistent  in  their  character.  Days  of 
cloudless  skies,  beside  the  river,  when  life 
was  worth  living  and  where  from  morn  till  eve 
the  happy  hours  danced  with  rhythmic  feet. 
Perhaps  Nature  is  ever  sweeter  for  the  fancies 
that  one  is  prone  to  weave  about  her.  Have 
you  not  heard  the  pipes  of  Pan  far  off  in  dusky 
dells  and  thrilled  responsive  to  the  mystic 
sweetness  of  his  Aeolian  airs?  Have  you  not 
seen  at  the  close  of  summer  eves  the  milk- 
white  ankles  of  the  Naiads  flash  beside  the 
stream?  Yes,  for  like  myself  you  too  have 
roamed  the  Angler's  Land.  You  too  have 
felt  the  seductive  charm  of  this  Arcady  of  ours, 
beyond  whose  bounds  Black  Care  and  the 
Avenging  Furies  forever  pitch  their  tents,  but 
never  enter.  In  all  the  world  this  is  the  only 
land  of  perfect  rest — a  Lotus-flowered  land, 
whose  very  perfume  lulls  us  into  forgetfulness 
and  peace.  He  lives  the  best  who  with  ear 
attuned  lists  to  the  music  of  the  streams  that 
sparkle  through  its  vales, — he  loves  the  best 
who  with  unclouded  vision  sees  the  majestic 
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outlines  of  its  towering  heights,  its  flowery 
meads,  its  woodland  ways  and  understands 
the  music  of  her  soul.  Your  letters  that 
brighten  for  me  intervals  in  a  life  where  many 
hours  are  long  are  not  from  far  away;  they  are 
from  the  Angler's  Land.  Such  is  the  com- 
munity of  ideas,  the  love  of  Nature  and  all 
that  appertains  to  it — that  binds  us  and  more- 
over we  have  united  in  an  effort  to  uplift 
Angling  as  an  Art.  To  us,  as  friend  to  friend, 
it  is  "hands  across  the  sea."  I  may  never 
again  see  the  river  I  have  loved  so  well.  At 
my  time  of  life,  in  my  journey  down  it  to- 
wards the  sea,  I  have  passed  the  shimmer  of 
its  shallows  and  have  left  far  behind  its 
pleasure  isles.  So  be  it.  But  soaring  above 
all  is  the  fact  that  I  have  loved  Nature, — I 
have  played  my  flies  in  her  crystal  streams  and 
have  learned  the  wisdom  of  her  ways.  That 
surely  were  a  mark  of  good  attained. 

I  am  sincerely  glad  that  you  have  been 
pleased  with  the  lake  trout  flies  that  I  sent 
you.  These  have  been  the  result  of  careful 
and  painstaking  experimentation,  for  it  is 
only  by  care  that  one  can  arrive  at  anything 
like  perfection.  My  idea  is  that  quill  is  the 
correct  material,  on  account  of  its  lightness. 
This  used  in  the  construction  of  the  bodies 
brings  with  it  ready  success.  There  is  a 
substance  that  also  strongly  appeals  to  me  as 
eminently  suitable  for  this  purpose.  I  refer 
to  Raffia  grass,  used  by  all  gardeners  in  train- 
ing plants  and  making  up  bouquets.  It  is  to 
be  had  of  a  pale  cream  and  ginger  color.  The 
thin  tape-like  substance  should  be  slipt,  a 
strip  torn  off,  tightly  twisted  and  wound  on 
the  body  of  the  fly.  It  will  resist  water  for  a 
long  time,  but  to  make  this  body  perfect  I  will 
coat  it  with  a  waterproof  varnish.  It  ribs 
well,  the  laps  closing  perfectly;  more  than 
this,  it  takes  a  dye  readily  and  is  nearly  un- 
breakable. I  never  heard  it  questioned  that 
lake  trout  flies  are  not  the  best  for  the  capture 
of  fish  in  the  locality  for  which  they  were  con- 
structed. There  never  was  a  statement  that 
had  a  more  forceful  element  of  truth  in  it  than 
your  remark,  "there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  good  stream  trout  flies  could  not  be  ap- 
plied for  the  same  purpose,  and  vice  versa." 
Another  remark  of  yours  it  will  be  well  for 
anglers  to  keep  in  mind,  namely — "fly- tying 
to  be  anything  of  a  success  must  be  artfully 
considered."  The  flood  of  guesswork  in  some 
of  the  new  and  unsavory  methods  of  fly  con- 
struction have  completely  submerged  the 
little  amount  of  common  sense  it  originally 
possessed,  if  it  ever  had  any.  Anything  of 
a  hideous  character,  if  it  only  wiggles,  finds 
a  ready  sale.   Does  anyone  ever  stop  and  con- 


sider that  unnatural  movement  must  place 
on  it  the  ban  of  condemnation.  Every  angler 
must  admit  that  the  qualities  that  go  to  make 
one  successful  in  the  fly-tying  Art,  are  judg- 
ment, skill,  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  and 
powers  of  the  fish,  also  of  the  insects  on  which 
he  feeds.  Are  not  these  the  very  qualities 
that  make  a  successful  fly-dresser,  and  which 
the  practice  of  it  develops?  It  is  to  be  sig- 
nally remembered  that  to  those  who  combine 
manufacture  with  use,  and  use  with  manu- 
facture we  owe  all  the  real  improvements 
made  in  this  line  of  sport. 

In  reference  to  your  suggestion  that  I  am 
both  a  colorist  and  formalist  in  regard  to  trout 
flies  I  must  say  that  such  truly  is  the  case. 
In  fact  I  adhere  to  one  principle  as  much  as 
to  the  other.  Now  in  all  reason  can  we 
suppose  that  if  we-  presented  to  a  trout  a  fly 
of  a  scarlet  color,  when  it  should  have  been 
white,  that  he  would  not  notice  it,  provided 
it  had  the  correct  shape?  Away  with  such 
nonsence.  The  life  of  a  trout  depends  upon 
the  acuteness  of  his  vision,  not  only  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  foraging  for  food  but  also 
as  a  protection  against  his  enemies.  Without 
acuteness  of  vision  his  celerity  of  movement 
would  be  practically  useless — in  fact  it  would 
be  an  element  of  danger  to  him  but  he  can 
capture  fish  as  agile  as  himself  in  the  watery 
element.  The  very,  very  large  size  of  the 
magnifying  lens  of  the  eye  of  a  fish,  and  the 
perfect  manner  in  which  it  is  adjusted  to 
fulfill  the  requisitions  of  the  element  for  which 
it  was  designed  place  it  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  fish  can,  and  do,  distinguish 
between  colors.  People  who  ignore  this  agree, 
however,  that  they  recognize  shape.  Per- 
sonally I  have  no  use  for  such  unscientific, 
hair-splitting  arguments.  Your  remarks, 
relative  to  the  sight  of  the  fish,  are  so  com- 
prehensive they  leave  nothing  to  be  added. 
In  fact  they  accord  with  an  article  on  the 
eyes  of  fish  contained  in  my  "Comparative 
Anatomy"  where  it  is  thrashed  out  to  the'most 
minute  filament.  In  the  study  of  River 
entomology,  the  importance  of  which  is 
acknowledged  by  all  who  follow  the  higher 
branches  of  angling,  fly-dressing  is  almost  as 
useful  as  dissecting  is,  in  the  study  of  anatomy. 
That  it  stimulates  the  Angler's  appreciation 
of  the  form  and  color  of  the  insects,  with 
which  he  is  concerned,  must  be  apparent  to 
all.  There  is  this  about  it,  if  the  Angler  is  not 
a  fly-dresser,  the  fly  which  he  uses  will  not  in 
eight  out  of  ten  cases  be  the  expression  of  his 
ideas.  A  stupid  artist,  right  or  wrong,  thinks 
he  has  found  the  correct  color  and  constructed 
his  lures  on  perfect  lines  of  shape  and  measure- 
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Prepare  For  The 
Spring  Drive 

In  New  Brunswick  when  the  Salmon 
return  from  the  Ocean  to  spawn,  the  fast 
rivers  and  cold  water  help  to  bring  out 
their  fighting  qualities,  and  each  fish 
taken  will  represent  hard  work  and  a  good  tussle. 

The  guides  are  the  best  to  be  found,  and  if  they  are 
members  of  the  New  Brunswick  Guides  Association 
you  are  protected  from  unfair  charges.  Their  experience 
enables  them  to  provide  real  comfort  to  visiting  fishermen. 

Make  your  plans  now  for  guides  and  other  information, 
by  communicating  with  A.  0.  Seymour,  General  Tourist 
Agent,  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RY.,  Montreal,  Quebec. 
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ment,  when  in  reality  his  creation  is  but  a 
caricature.  Examine  a  commerical,  sweat- 
shop fly  and  see  if  this  opinion  is  not  correct. 
To  the  two  theories  you  referred  to,  one,  that 
of  the  formalist,  the  second,  that  of  the  colorist, 
a  third  may  be  added,  which  seems  a  com- 
promise between  the  two.  If  I  judge  aright 
it  is  based  upon  this  idea:  Assuming  an 
analogy  between  a  fly-fisher  and  an  advertiser, 
it  lays  down  the  rule  that  whereas  the  latter 
finds  it  advantageous  by  a  misspelt  word 
or  striking  incongruity,  the  former  may  hope 
for  good  results  in  the  use  of  an  artificial  fly 
resembling  the  natural  insect  in  most  respects, 
but  with  such  difference,  as  may  excite 
curiosity  but  not  engender  fear.  I  answer 
this  as  follows:  A  feeding  fish  is  open  to  re- 
ceive but  one  impression,  namely:  the  image 
of  the  fly  upon  which  it  is  feeding,  and  is 
relatively  impervious  to  all  impressions  of  no 
greater  inherent  magnitude.  If  this  be 
correct,  the  importance  of  correct  coloration 
is  of  vast  import,  for  if  a  freak  color  be  employ- 
ed, it  is  only  calculated  to  arouse  suspicion 
to  the  main  point  of  freakishness,  i.e.,  the 
presence  of  the  hook.    As  regards  fish  taking 


sidered  the  deductions  of  an  imbecile?  Of 
all  the  monstrosities  of  fly-tying,  their  imi- 
tations, as  sold  in  the  shops,  are  duplicates  of 
the  most  awful  nightmares  of  the  insect  world, 
if  there  are  any.  I  can  tie  one  better  than  I 
can  give  my  ideas  expression.  I  can  tie  one 
(as  you  know)  that  no  artist  can  duplicate 
with  his  colors  and  well-trained  hand.  I  mean 
that  a  painting  will  not  express  the  ideas  of  an 
artistic  fly-tyer,  who  has  taken  Nature  for  his 
guide,  and  from  it  evolved  an  imitation  that 
results  from  a  life-long  study.  As  a  labor  of 
love,  so  to  speak,  we  are  writing  these  letters, 
calling  the  attention  of  Anglers  to  what  are 
the  very  facts  of  the  case,  and  we  have  made 
no  statements  we  are  not  prepared  to  prac- 
tically and  conclusively  demonstrate. 

There  are  certain  elements  in  Keene's 
membranous  Tarpon  Scale  wing  for  a  front 
fly  that  exist  in  no  other  known  material. 
John  Harrington  Keene  and  myself  fished 
them  together  on  the  Maguadavic  River,  the 
last  and  never-to-be-forgotten  time  we  met, 
and  if  I  live^these  flies  shall  be  fished  again. 
I  will  impart  to  you  privately  all  I  know 
relative  to  their  construction.   I  say  privately 


at  times  what  we  term  the  "freak  fly",  there  ^""because  I  feel  assured  that  you  will  feel  like 


is  nothing  to  prevent  our  thinking  that  in 
many  cases  where  the  "wrong  fly"  is  taken, 
that  it  is  rather  for  its  resemblance  to  the 
"right  one"  than  its  divergence  from  it.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  scientific  appli- 
cation of  color  to  the  artificial  fly  is  worthy  of 
twTo  letters  on  the  subject,  the  first  of  which 
I  would  prefer  you  to  write.  I  know  there 
are  Anglers  who  sport  the  idea  that  it  is  of 
little  importance  what  kind  of  fly  is  used.  I 
trust  however  that  the  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive way  with  which  you  have  dealt  with  this 
subject  will  forever  set  at  rest  this  most 
erroneous  opinion,  a  creed  which  does  dis- 
credit alike  to  the  fisherman  and  the  fish.  If 
there  is  anything  that  wrould  excite  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  fly-dresser  it  would  be  the 
contemplation  of  the  May-flies,  but  there 
would  be  a  shade  of  sadness  connected  with 
it,  engendered  by  his  appreciation  of  the  fact 
of  how  poorly  the  application  of  his  art 
accords  with  the  glistening  elegance  of  their 
fairy-like  forms  and  flashing  wings.  They  are 
by  far  the  most  beautiful  objects  that  flit 
above  the  streams  and  float  upon  their  sur- 
face— Pilots  of  the  Purple  Twilight;  Argosies 
of  Shining  Sails.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  light 
of  these  marvelous  creations  of  Nature,  re- 
markable what  crude  material  has  been 
selected  to  artificially  represent  and  imitate 
them.  Are  not  the  ideas  represented  in  their 
make-up  reflections  of  what  might  be  con- 


myself  that  no  sweatshop  fly  producer  shall 
ever  destroy  the  beauty  of  his  wonderful  con- 
ception. I  referred  to  giving  the  moths  (in 
fact  any  fly)  a  dash  of  gold  dust.  This  gives 
to  the  fly  the  required  irridescence  and  spec- 
tacular brilliancy  for  which  it  is  famous  in 
life.  The  production  I  use  for  the  purpose  is 
known  as  Sapolin  Gold  Enamel.  It  is  sold 
in  small  boxes,  containing  a  vial  of  clear,quick- 
dying  varnish,  a  receptacle  of  powder,  also 
a  small  brush.  Immerse  the  brush  in  the  vial 
containing  the  varnish  and  touch  lightly  the 
parts  you  wish  the  powder  to  adhere  to.  Now 
blow  the  gold  dust  in  the  other  vial  over  the 
fly.  It  will  adhere  only  on  parts,  when  the 
varnish  has  been  applied. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  these  letters 
I  will  give  them  the  dressing  details  of  a  May 
fly,  something  wrhich  as  you  know  through 
our  experimentations  has  never  been  ap- 
proached, to  say  nothing  of  being  equalled. 
Make  the  body  with  a  feather,  or  rather  fea- 
thers, coat  it  smoothly  with  Sapolin  gold 
varnish;  over  this  wind  a  thin  strand  of  gut 
that  has  been  dyed  the  correct  shade  of  yellow. 
This  gives  it  a  seductive  appearance  of  trans- 
parency, excelling  all  attempts  ever  before 
made  in  this  particular  direction.  Hackle  this 
fly  with  a  bright  amber-colored  cock's  hackle; 
above  it  put  two  turns  of  a  fine  yellow  Macaw 
feather,  and  upwing  it  with  our  transparent 
wing  material.    I  am  prepared  to  tie  this  fly 
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CLARK'S 

CAMP  SPECIALTIES 

Need  No  Eulogism  —  You  Know  Them 


Corned  &  Roast  Beef 
Cambridge  Sausage 
Lunch  Ham 
Lunch  Tongue 
Ox  Tongues 
Jellied  Hocks 


Peanut  Butter 
Tomato  Ketchup 
Spaghetti  with 
Tomato  Sauce  and 
Cheese 

Fluid  Beef  Cordial 


CLARK'S  CELEBRATED 
PORK  and  BEANS 

Your  Camp  Outfit  is  incomplete 
Without  Them. 

W.  CLARK,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL 


in 


Spring  Fishing 
the  Highlands 
of  Ontario 


MUSKOKA  LAKES— Black  Bass,  Pickerel,  Salmon  Trout. 

KAWARTHA  LAKES— Speckled  Trout,  Black  Bass,  Maskinonge. 

LAKE  OF  BAYS— Speckled  Trout,   Salmon  Trout  and  Black 
Bass. 

ALGONQUIN  PARK— Speckled  Trout,  Black  Bass  and  Salmon 
Trout. 

TTMAGAMI— Black  Bass,  Lake  Trout,  Speckled  Trout. 
LAKE  NIPISSING— Black  Bass,  Maskinonge,  Pickerel,  Pike 
GEORGIAN  BAY— Black   Bass,  Salmon  Trout,   Lake  Trout, 
Pickerel. 

.     OPEN  SEASONS 
Black  Bass,  June  16th  to  December  31st. 
Speckled  Trout,  May  1st  to  September  14th. 
Salmon  Trout  and  Lake  Trout — November  6th  to 
October  4th,  following  year. 
Maskinonge — June;i6th  to  December  31st. 
Pickerel — May  16th  to  April  14th,  the  following  year. 

Full  particulars,  fishing  regulations  and  illustrated  folders  free 
on  application  to  C.  E.  Horning,  Union  Station,  Toronto,  and 
J.  Quinlan^BonaventureJstation,  Montreal. 


G.  T.  BELL, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager. 

Montreal,  Quebec. 


W.  S.  COOKSON, 

General  Passenger  Agent. 

Montreal,  Quebec. 
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as  the  most  correct  imitation  of  the  natural  in- 
sect in  the  world,  against  all  comers,  bar  none. 

The  positive  and  elaborate  statements  in 
your  excellent  letters  leave  but  little  for  me 
to  say  on  the  subjects  you  have  taken  up, 
The  literature  of  angling  is  as  familiar  to  you 
as  your  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  and  the 
facility  with  which  you  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
of  what  is  correct  and  what  is  scientifically 
deficient  of  proof  is  really  surprising.  I  only 
venture  to  air  at  times  a  few  practical  hints 
I  have  picked  up  by  experience,  largely  of  a 
practical  character.  I  think  it  a  wise  course, 
taking  into  consideration  the  wretched  con- 
dition the  art  of  angling  is  in  at  present,  es- 
pecially regarding  the  material  it  has  selected 
for  the  imitation  of  insects  if  possible  to  forget 
all  about  it  and  absolutely  begin  anew,  using 
our  own  ideas  and  conceptions.  Is  there  any 
value  to  the  Angler  in  a  book,  written  on  this 
subject,  containing  beautiful  illustrations  of 
the  natural  insect  which  cannot  be  expressed 
through  the  medium  of  an  artistic  imitation? 
It  is  just  this — there  is  much  of  flattering 
illustration  going  on  in  the  present  day  with 
little  to  back  it  up  from  a  practical  stand- 
point. Presume  that  the  plan  of  a  fly  is  laid 
before  the  maker  of  commerical  flies — do  they 
produce  the  correct  thing?  Hardly;  they 
make  the  same  awful  mess  of  it  that  they  make 
with  the  so-called  standard  regulation  flies. 
It  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  these  letters 
that  anything  lacking  in  scientific  argument 
is  as  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  Grand  Vizier 
Lincoln. 

The  scientific  aspect  of  the  "oil  tip"  is 
known  to  few,  and  the  important  part  it  plays 
in  dry-fly  fishing  is  not  even  dreamed  of, 
although  in  it  is  one  of  the  to-be-aimed-at 
ideals  in  the  practical  construction  of  a  fly. 
Imprimis,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  molecular 
structure  of  the  particles  on  the  surface  of  a 
fluid  and  those  beneath  the  surface.  The 
cohesive  power  of  the  latter  is  practically  nil, 
whereas,  that  of  the  former,  is  such  as  to 
cause  the  surface  to  assume  all  the  properties 
of  an  elastic  skin.  This  will  explain  the  fact 
that  a  dry  and  well  polished  needle  will  float. 
If  the  needle  be  pushed  through  the  skin  it  will 
sink.  If  the  surface  of  the  needle  is  rough 
the  water  will  creep  over  it  and  the  supporting 
skin  give  .way,  the  needle  being  brought  be- 
neath the  surface  will  again  sink.  The  case 
of  the  dry  fly  that  has  not  received  an  appli- 
cation of  the  "oil  tip"  is  similar  to  this;  the 
stretched  elastic  skin  gives  way,  creeps  over 
the  feathers  and  pulls  the  fly  beneath.  Oiling 
the  feathers  simply  prevents  the  water  from 


spreading  over  them,  since  the  surface  of 
water  and  oil  will  not  adhere;  this  enables  the 
fly  to  float  for  a  much  longer  time.  In  phy- 
sical laboratories  paraffin  wax  is  used,  gener- 
ally, to  baffle  the  clinging  properties  of  water, 
but  it  is  vastly  inferior  to  our  "oil  tip",  from 
the  fact  that  we  found  by  microscopic  exam- 
ination that  its  tendency  is  to  assume  points 
of  crystallization,  inimical  to  the  object  in 
view.  A  perfect  emulsion  of  oil  is  a  chemical 
impossibility  but  our  "oil  tip",  through  the 
method  of  its  chemical  composition  has  placed 
an  animal  oil  in  an  almost  perfect  form  of 
sub-division  that  will  permeate  the  most 
minute  filament  of  a  feather  and  stay  there 
through  a  whole  season's  fishing — one  dip 
doing  the  work.  No  matter  how  smooth  and 
waterproof  you  make  the  dry  fly  you  cannot 
get  away  from  the  "oil  tip"  in  dry-fly  fishing, 
the  reason  for  which  I  will  explain  to  the 
readers.  In  almost  every  case  of  practical 
importance  a  body  which  does  not  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  a  fluid  displaces  a  quantity  of  water 
equal  in  weight  to  itself.  This  Archimedean 
rule,  universal  in  its  application,  strange  to 
say,  is  of  minor  importance  to  the  dry  fly 
Angler.  Place  a  dry  fly  that  has  received  the 
"oil  tip"  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  an 
upright,  or  cocked,  position.  Its  displacement 
is  very  small,  little  more  than  the  bend  of  the 
hook  being  under  water;  then  sink  the  fly, 
pressing  it  under  the  water.  On  the  pressure 
being  removed  it  will,  (if  a  typical  dry  fly) 
rise  rapidly  until  the  tips  of  the  wings  touch 
the  surface,  where  it  will  remain,  still  en- 
tirely submerged,  held  down  by  the  elastic 
skin  on  the  water.  Before,  when  floating,  it 
was  the  elastic  skin  that  held  it  up.  A  dry  fly 
that  has  not  received  the  "oil  tip",  when  it 
breaks  through  the  elastic  skin,  goes  to  the 
bottom  and  will  not  rise  until  the  tips  of  its 
wings  touch  the  surface,  as  the  fly  that  has 
received  the  "oil  tip"  above  referred  to.  In 
all  ordinary  questions  of  buoyancy  its  pre- 
sence may  be  ignored,  but  its  influence  on 
dry-fly  fishing  is  supreme.  Observing  matters 
along  this  line  of  thought  and  conception  to 
be  as  nearly  perfect  as  man  can  fashion  a  fly, 
the  dry  fly  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
First:  Fall  in  the  correct  position.  Second: 
Fall  so  gently  on  the  skin  of  the  water  as  not 
to  break  through  it.  Third:  Distribute 
its  weight  so  evenly  on  the  skin  as  to  be  easily 
borne  up.  Fourth:  Prevent  the  skin  from 
creeping  over  it.  As  you  know,  but  our 
readers  do  not  know,  our  flies  fulfil  these 
indications.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
what  has  been  done  in  this  direction  up  to 
date  in  fly  construction. 
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FINE  PURE  WOOL 

For  The  Man  Who  Is  Out-of-Doors 


1 


The  soldier,  the  sportsman,  the 
prospector,  the  engineer  will  find 
Jaeger  Pure  Wool  Garments  won- 
derfully well  adapted  for  Outdoor 
life — comfortable  and  durable. 


Here  are  some  useful  articles:  Colic  bands, 
Socks,  Sleeping  Caps,  Mufflers,  Sleeping  Bags, 
Underwear,  Flannel  Shirts,  Wristlets,  Spencers, 
Cardigan  Jackets,  Coat  Sweaters,  Knitted  Waist- 
coats, etc.,  etc. 


DP 


A  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  AND  DR. 
JAEGER'S  HEALTH  CULT- 
URE WILL  BE  SENT  FREE 
ON  APPLICATION  TO:— 


fSAMTAW  WOOLEN  SYSTEM 
CO.  LIMITED* 
TORONTO    MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 

Incorporated  in  England  in  1883  with  British 
Capital  for  the  British  Empire. 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

Tiff  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regutatee  to  Step  and  Registers  Exaot  Dis- 
tances ;  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable. 

Indispensable  to  every  lover 
of  outdoor  sport,  and  especially 
to  those  who  love  WALKING. 
Instructive  because  of  value  in 
determining  distances ;  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  compass  and  as 
useful    to    SPORTSMEN.  It 
furnishes  the  true  solution  of 
many  a  disputed  question  of 
how  far  it  is  to  or  from  various 
points.   Best  of  all  it 
is  a  wonderful  health 
promotor  because  its 
interesting  notations 
afford  real  incentive 
for  WALKING. 
Whether  you  walk 
for  health,  business 
or  pleasure  —  any- 
where, everywhere, 
the  AMERICAN 
Pedometer  tells  the 
whole  story  of  just 
how  far  you  have 
travelled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One    Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer,  |1.75 
Mid  by  all  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 
SSI  •HAPBL  ST.,  NEW  HAVEN,  OONN. 
ft  A.  ONNTNOa  00.  Toronto,  Oarauto 

Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


USEFUL 
IN 
CAMP 

WILL  KILL 
THE 
STING 

OF 
INSECTS 

NOTHING 
BETTER 

FOR 
BRUISES 
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In  the  illustration  the  figures  numbered 
I,  2  and  3  are  the  common  up-wing  dry  flies. 
Number  3  is  the  reversed-wing  form.  Can 
you  imagine  anything  of  value  in  its  con- 
struction? I  cannot  for  my  life  see  its  value 
and  there  is  none.  Numbers  I,  2  and  3  are 
those  more  or  less  consistently  in  use,  as  you 
know,  and  they  all  have  a  tendency  to  fall 
with  the  shank  of  the  hook  pointing  sky-ward, 
unless,  perchance,  there  is  just  sufficient  ten- 


thus  producing  for  the  first  time  a  real 
scientific  elaboration,  practically  the  greatest 
height  reached  in  the  present  day  in  fly 
dressing.  To  our  readers  I  will  say  this  is  but 
a  glimpse  at  this  subject,  which  has  a  great 
deal  more  to  it  than  the  average  people  sup- 
pose. 

Dear  friend,  allow  me  to  thank  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  kindly  wishes 
for  my  prosperity  in  the  present  and  in  the 


m 


sion  at  the  end  of  the  gut  cast  to  keep  them 
horizontal.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  cast 
that  will  fulfil  this  indication.  The  line  of 
descent  being  vertical  it  follows,  as  a  natural 
matter  of  course,  that  the  wings  of  these  flies 
should  be  absolutely  perpendicular  to  the 
shank  of  the  hook.  While  Number  1  is  the 
truest  to  Nature,  Number  2  is  the  most 
evenly  balanced,  when  floating  in  its  correct 
position.  In  form  Number  4  there  is  some 
little  ingenuity,  the  centre  of  gravity  being 
just  beneath  the  wings;  this  means  that  the 
tendency  of  the  fly  is  to  fall  upright  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  when  floating;  it  is  the 
easiest  to  cock,  too  easy  in  fact  for  the  least 
pull  sends  it  down  through  the  elastic  skin  on 
the  water,  "head  over  heels."  Now  look  at 
Number  5.  Notice  that  the  wing  and  body 
are  absolutely  correct  as  to  size  and  shape,  also 
that  it  is  tied  on  our  hook  with  the  bent  shank. 
Notice  also  on  this  fly  (our  construction)  that 
the  larger  portion  of  it  toward  the  tail  lies  in 
that  part  of  the  triangle  I  have  drawn  upon 
it — intersected  by  the  median  line.  What  is 
this  for?  So  as  to  prevent  the  body  above  the 
shank  of  the  hook  from  over-balancing  it. 
It  cannot  help  falling  evenly  on  the  water, 
therefore  it  will  not  break  through  the  elastic 
skin  on  the  surface,  and  with  the  cocking  of 
it,  we  have  nothing  to  do — the  bent  shank 
does  it.  Those  who  diligently  and  pains- 
takingly peruse  this  'script  will  notice  how  the 
bend  we  have  put  into  the  shank  of  the  hook 
completely  obliterates  the  most  difficult  pro- 
blem in  the  construction  of  the  artificial  fly, 


years  to  come,  and  may  it  be  to  you  the 
happiest  in  all  your  life.  There  is  peace  and 
pleasure  in  the  Philosophy  your  letters  in- 
culate.  What  though  the  Roses  die  and 
Summers  fade,  he  recognizes  not  the  chill  of 
Azrael's  warning  touch  who  finds  his  solace 
in  the  fact  that  he  has  a  true  and  loyal  friend, 
and  in  the  contemplations  of  the  glorious 
works  of  Nature,  when  the  evening  shadows 
softly  fall,  he  feels  that  he  has  pitched  his 
tent,  "a  day's  march  nearer  home." 

'Tn  a  dream  of  June's  white  roses, 

In  a  chant  of  waters  low; 
In  a  glory  of  red  maples, — 

A  hush  of  moonlight  on  the  snow! 
In  the  meaning  of  the  sun-rise» 

In  the  soul  of  summer  rain, 
In  the  heart  of  purple  hazes, 

We  will  not  say  good-bye  again." 

Harry  Gove. 

Dated  January  10th,  1917. 

Editor's  Note: — Owing  to  the  length  of  the 
present  department  it  has  been  decided  to 
leave  the  editor's 'answer  till  the  May  Num- 
ber. The  findings  contained  in  the  series  of 
letters  now  running  are  the  most  advanced 
at  the  present  day,  and  from  a  scientific  view- 
point are  very  valuable.  The  art  of  fly- 
tying  has  fallen  into  such  stagnation  that  it  is 
worth  while  lifting  it  out  of  the  "slough  of 
ignorance"  and  in  future  letters  Dr.  Gove 
and  the  editor  of  this  department  hope  to  give 
publicity  to  their  investigations. 
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have  been  on  the  market  for  over 
sixty  years  and  are  known  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  for  their  uniform 
excellent  quality. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  these 
in  his  stock,  write  us  direct. 

Hade  Under  Government  Inspection. 

F.  W.  Fearman  Co. 


Hamilton,  Ontario 


THE  CAMPER 

will  appreciate  a 
supply  of 

BORDEN'S 

Evaporated  Milk 

(Unsweetened) 

"St.  Charles","Peerle$s"or  "Jersey" 

It  serves  all  the  purposes  of  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow.  It  never 
curdles  even  in  the  hottest  weather. 
Sold  in  convenient  size  packages. 
Send  for  our  recipe  book,  "The 
Borden  Way." 

Borden  Milk  Co.,  Limited 

MONTREAL 


Ukl£  fcfltecatt 
tftaf  holds the  coffee 
tjou  hear  so  much  about 


VEAL 

BRAND 
Coffee 


In  J£,  1  and  2  pound  cans. 
Whole — ground — pulverized — 
also  Fine  Ground  for  Perco- 
lators. 166 


J 


I 
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RAMBLINGS  OF  A  RIFLEMAN 

Lieut.  Townsend  Whelsn 


Aiming. 

THE  Winchester  and  Remington  cata- 
logues give  illustrations  showing  how 
to  aim  a  rifle  with  open  sights.  The 
Lyman  catalogue  shows  how  to  do  it  when 
using  the  aperature  sight  of  the  Lyman 
pattern.  Study  these  cuts  until  they  are 
firmly  impressed  on  your  retina.  This  is 
important. 

The  thickness  of  the  letter  "1"  in  the  print 
in  this  article  is  about  one-one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  of  an  inch.  An  error  of  this  much 
in  aligning  your  sights  will  cause  a  deviation 
in  where  your  shot  will  strike  of  about  1 
inch  at  100  yards,  2  inches  at  200  yards  and 
so  on.  This  will  impress  upon  you  the  ne- 
cessity of  careful  aiming.  It  also  looks  as 
though  aiming  was  a  pretty  difficult  proposi- 
tion. It  would  be  were  it  not  for  the  fact, 
that  the  eve  is  capable  of  telling  when  a 
thing  looks  right  and  when  it  does  not. 
That  is,  the  retina  of  your  eye  has  a  mem- 
ory, and  having  repeatedly  seen  the  sights 
look  right,  it  can  instantly  tell  when  they 
do  not  look  as  though  they  were  aligned 
right.  The  whole  secret  of  aiming  is  to  be 
able  to  duplicate  exactly  each  time  the  pic- 
ture of  the  sights  and  object,  all  of  them 
aligned  up  just  the  same  way.  The  eye,  after 
training,  is  capable  of  doing  this  within  about 


1-1 50th  of  an  inch,  which  makes  the  error 
of  aim  with  non-magnifying  sights  about 
1  inch  per  100  yards. 

Starting  at  the  beginning  we  will  take  up 
first  target  shooting.  Here  our  object  is 
black  and  white,  and  our  sights  must  be  black 
in  order  that  we  may  have  a  clearly  defined 
silhouette  against  the  white  target.  If  our 
sights  are  all  metal  we  can  blacken  them  in 
the  smoke  of  a  candle,  camphor,  or  pitch 
pine.  If  we  have  an  ivory  bead  front  sight 
we  are  out  of  luck  for  target  shooting  and 
our  error  will  be  much  more  than  1  inch  per 
100  yards.  Therefore  smoke  your  sights 
before  you  start  to  shoot  at  a  target.  If  a 
private  in  my  company  comes  to  the  firing 
point  with  his  sights  unblackened  he  goes 
to  the  bottom  of  the  list  and  has  to  wait 
out  and  shoot  after  everyone  else  gets  through. 
Now  you  have  a  black  front  sight  and  a  black 
bullseye.  If  you  try  to  aim  right  at  the 
center  of  the  black  bull  with  that  front  sight 
the  two  black  objects  blend  and  to  save  your 
life  you  cannot  tell  if  you  are  aiming  at  the 
center  of  the  bull,  at  its  top,  side,  or  bottom. 
Hence  has  grown  the  practice  of  aiming 
below  the  bullseye  in  target  shooting.  This 
is  the  proper  method.  One  should  aim  just 
below  the  bull.  As  you  aim  you  see  a  little 
of  the  white  target  between  the  top  of  your 
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For  Every  Kind 
Of  Shooting- 

whether  it  be  moose,  bear,  rabbits,  ducks, 
partridge — at  the  Traps  or  on  the  target 
range — the  selection  of  the  proper  Shot 
Shell  or  Cartridge  for  each  purpose  goes 
a  long  way  toward  producing  the  best  results. 

Dominion 
Shot  Shells 


11 
11 
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and  Metallics 

are  made  in  sizes  that  operate 
perfectly  in  all  popular  makes 
of  shot  guns  and  rifles.  The 
exact  proportion  of  powder  and 
shot  in  Dominion  loading  gives  the 
Shooter  Ammunition  that  hits  hard  and 
stops  what  it  hits.  The  big  "D"  trade 
mark  on  a  box  of  cartridges  is  your 
guarantee  of  accurate,  speedy,  well 
balanced,  Canadian  Ammunition. 

Twice  the  price  won't  buy  better.  Only 
Ammunition  made  in  Canada. 

Dominion  Cartridge  Co.. 

Limited 

|  836  Transportation  Building, 
Montreal 


Dominion 
Hand  Trap 

This  handy  little  contrivance 
should  be  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  every  hunting  party. 
It  throws  a  clay  target  as  well 
as  the  regulation  trap  and 
a  boy  can  operate  it.  It  is 
light,  compact  and  may  be 
carried  in  a  suit  case.  It  will 
turn  dull  hours  into  live  ones 
and  help  to  improve  your 
aim.  Send  for  circular.  Price 
$4.85. 
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front  sight  and  the  bottom  of  the  bullseye 
and  always  the  same  amount.  Gradually 
your  eye  memorizes  the  appearance  of  things 
and  comes  to  know  if  it  is  seeing  too  much 
or  too  little  white  between  sight  and  bull. 
When  you  reach  this  stage,  which  you  will 
more  quickly  than  you  suppose,  you  will 
be  able  to  aim  accurately  and  your  scores 
will  begin  to  show  it.  Of  course  in  target 
shooting  our  sights  must  be  given  enough 
elevation  to  make  the  shots  strike  above  the 
ptoint  where  the  front  sight  rests,  enough 
above  to  carry  them  into  the  center  of  the 
bullseye. 

In  shooting  at  game  we  have  a  slightly 
different  proposition.  Here  we  must  use  a 
front  sight  which  will  show  up  clearly  in 
bad  lights,  and  which  will  form  the  same 
contrast  against  game  that  our  black  sight 
did  against  the  white  target.  Also  the  game 
iiS  not  of  two  colors  like  the  target,  but  all  one 
color,  the  bullseye  being  the  most  vital  point 
visible.  The  sight  which  works  bes't  under 
these  circumstances  is  one  having  a  bead 
composed  of  silver,  dull  gold,  or  ivory.  But 
silver  glistens  too  much  in  the  sxiinlight  and 
has  been  discarded  by  all  good  shots.  Dull 
gold  and  ivory  can  be  seen  well  against  almost 
all  game,  and  under  almost  all  conditions. 
Having  no  distinct  bullseye  at  which  to  aim 
our  sight  only  has  to  form  a  contrast  to  the 
whole  object,  arid  in  this  case  we  try  to  see 
the  top  of  the  front  sight  just  where  we  wish 
our  bullet  to  hit.  Therefore  our  rifle  is 
given  such  elevation  as  will  cause  the  bullet 
to  hit  where  the  front  sight  is  held.  That 
is  the  point  of  aim  and  the  point  of  impact 
co-incide.  The  point  of  aim  is  where  the 
front  sight  rests,  and  where  the  sights  are 
aligned.  The  point  of  impact  is  where  the 
bullet  hits,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  number  of 
shots,  the  center  of  the  group. 

There  is  an  exercise  which  will  quickly 
teach  us  to  aim  correctly.  It  is  given  to 
every  recruit  when  he  first  joins  the  Army. 
Place  a  table  on  the  porch  or  some  other 
place  where  a  paper  target  can  be  placed 
from  25  to  50  feet  from  it.  Place  the  rifle 
in  some  firm  support  so  that  the  barrel  is 
-  about  8  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  table. 
A  sand  bag  placed  on  top  of  the  table  will 
do,  but  better  still  is  a  wood  box  abt^irt  a 
foot  long  by  8  inches  high,  without  any  cover. 
At  either  end  cut  notches  in  which  the  barrel 
and  forearm  wJl  wedge  securely.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  have  the  rifle  rest  about  eight  inches 
above  the  table,  and  be  secure  enough  so 
that  a  slight  touch  Will  not  disturb  its  aim. 
Have  the  sights  aimed  at  a  plain  white  piece 


of  paper  which  you  have  tacked  up  at  the 
end  of  the  porch  or  room.    Take  a  stick  of 
wood  about  a  foot  long  and  on  the  end  of 
this  paste  a  disk  of  paper  about  2  inches  in 
diameter  with  a   1  inch  black  bullseye  in 
the  middle  of  it.    In  the  middle  of  this  bulls- 
eye  have  a  small  hole  just  large  enough  to 
admit  the  end  of  a  sharp  lead  pencil.  Now 
take  a  chair  and  sit  down  at  the  table.  Place 
your  fist  on  the  table  and  rest  your  chin  in 
your  fist,  so  that  when  you  do  so  your  eye 
will  come  in  the  line  of  sight  of  the  rifle,  and, 
looking  through  the  sights  you  see  them 
aligned  on  the  sheet  of  paper.    Take  care 
not  to  touch  the  rifle  or  shake  the  table  so 
that  the  line  of  sight  will  remain  the  same  all 
the  time.    Have  an  assistant  stand  alongside 
the  sheet  of  paper  with  the  stick  carrying  the 
white  disc  and  bullseye  in  his  hand.  He 
places  this  disc  against  the  sheet  ol  paper 
so  that  to  you  it  appears  as  though  it  was  a 
bullseye  on  the  white  sheet.    Now  have  him 
move  this  bullseye  to  the  right  or  left,  or  up 
or  down,  until  it  comes  in  the  line  of  sight 
correctly  and  when  you  look  through  the 
sights  of  the  rifle  it  looks  as  though  the  rifle 
was  correctly  sighted  against  the  bullseye. 
When  the  sights  and  bull  look  just  right  tell 
the  assistant  to  mark  it.    He  then,  without 
moving  the  disc,  inserts  the  point  of  his  lead 
pencil  through  the  hole  in  the  bullseye  and 
makes  a  dot  on  the  white  paper,  and  then 
takes  the  disc  off  the  sheet.    Do  this  three 
times  or  more  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the 
rifle  between  trials.    The  dots  on  the  paper 
will  then  show  you  your  error  of  aim.  If, 
at  25  feet  there  is  but  one  dot,  that  is  all 
the  trials  you  have  managed  to  get  the  last 
bullseye  to  exactly  the  same  place  each 
time,  you  have  sighted  perfectly.    At  50 
feet  a  good  shot  will  get  all  his  dots  within 
^eX  least  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  provided  he 
is  using  gogd  sights  and  they  have  been  well 
blackened.    You  can  experiment  with  this 
too.    Try   using  the  regular  platinum  or 
silver  front  sight  in  the  sunlight  and  see  the 
errors  that  it  causes.    Try  an  unblackened 
gold  bead  sight,  and  then  try  the  same  black- 
ened, and  see  the  difference.    Increase  the 
distance  to  100  yards  and  try  a  telescope 
sight,  and  then  a  good  non-magnifying  sight 
and  see  the  difference  there  too.  Practice 
the  simple  exercise  until  you  can  aim  con- 
sistently and  until  your  dots  cover  an  area 
no  larger  than  that  given  above.  Most 
recruits  learn  to  aim  this  way  very  quickly. 
About  50  per  cent,  only  require  about  half 
an  hour  of  it  to  qualify.    It  is  well  for  every- 
one who  is  not  a  good  shot  to  try  it  to  see 
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"The  Ross  Was  the  Whole  Show" 

Enclosing  a  photo  of  two  bull  Elk  shot  with  his  Ross 
.280,  Mr.  Ralph  Edmunds,  of  Idaho  Falls,  writes  as 
follows : 

This  last  hunt,  the  Ross,  (.280  High  Velocity)  was 
the  whole  show,  although  there  were  five  other  rifles  along 
and  they  fired  twenty  shots  to  the  Ross'  one,  and  yet  out 
of  fourteen  elk  killed  the  Ross  got  eleven. 

"...  This  gun  does  what  I  have  read  that  other  guns 
would  do,  but  they  all  failed  in  the  test  until  I  bought 
this  gun  of  yours.  No  more  misses  within  shooting  dis- 
tance— no  more  long  tramps  after  wounded  animals.  .  .  . 
when  that  Ross  bullet  struck  them  they  crumpled  up  like 
a  house  of  cards  .  .  .  after  it  happened  eleven  times  I 
knew  it  was  not  by  accident  they  were  killed  so  dead.  .  .  ." 

We  are  receiving  similar  praise  from  all  over  the  world 
from  satisfied  users  of  the  Ross  .280  Sporting  Rifles  and 
the  Ross  Sporting  Ammunition  with  hollow  point  bullet. 

For  target  practice  or  small  game  shooting  use  the 
Ross  .22  Cadet  Rifle,  the  official  arm  for  Can- 
adian Cadet  Corps.  Equipped  with  adjustable 
peep  sight,  reliable  ejector,  and  straight  pull  bolt 
action.     -    -    Illustrated  catalogue  on  request. 


Ross  Rifle  Co. 


Quebec 


(j^iicfrec,  Canada, 
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if  his  trouble  consists  in  an  error  in  aiming. 

Calling  the  Shot. 

A  rifle  is  correctly  sighted  for  a  given 
distance  when,  at  that  distance  it  hits  where 
it  is  aimed.  You  cannot  tell  if  a  rifle  is 
correctly  sighted  or  not  Until  you  know 
whether  it  is  hitting  where  it  is  aimed.  If 
the  rifle  is  even  a  little  unsteady  you  cannot 
tell  where  it  is  aimed  at  the  instant  of  dis- 
charge until  you  have  learned  the  knack  of 
catching  in  your  eye  the  image  of  sights  and 
bullseye  at  the  instant  of  discharge.  This 
catching  the  image  of  the  sights  and  bull  at 
the  instant  of  discharge  is  called  "Calling 
the  shot,"  and  until  you  can  do  it  you  are 
not  a  good  shot,  and  you  cannot  improve. 
As  you  try  to  hold  steady  your  sights  wabble 
and  drift  over  the  target,  when  you  are  mak- 
ing your  supreme  effort  to  hold  steadiest  you 
squeeze  off  the  last  ounce  on  the  trigger. 
Jdst  the  instant  before  the  recoil  blots  out 
the  view  of  the  sights  and  target  trv  to  catch 
the  point  where  the  front  sight  rests  on  the 
target.    You  can  learn  it  in  ten  minutes. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  evident  to  you,  that 
no  matter  how  hard  you  are  trying  to  hit 
the  bullseye,  if  you  call  your  shot  six  inches 
below  the  bull  and  a  foot  to  the  right  the 
shot  should  strike  there  if  the  rifle  is  cor- 
rectly sighted.  After  you  have  ha<l  some 
practice  at  calling  the  shot  take  the  rifle 
out  and  shoot  half  a  dozen  shots,  calling  each 
one  correctly.  If,  every  time,  the  shot 
strikes  the  target  close  to  the  point  of  call 
the  rifle  is  correctly  sighted.  If  the  shot  does 
not  do  so,  but  invariably  seems  to  strike  a 
certain  distance  and  direction  from  the  point 
of  call,  then  the  sights  are  not  correctly 
aligned. 

Sighting  in  the  Rifle. 
The  rifle  is  supposed  to  be  sighted  in  at 
the  factory,  but  this  sighting  will  seldom 
prove  to  be  correct  for  its  owner.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  any  two  men  sight  exactly  alike, 
or  hold  the  rifle  exactly  alike.  Different 
lots  of  ammunition  differ  greatly  in  the  sight- 
ing required.  Temperature,  light,  moisture, 
etc.,  all  have  their  influence  on  the  sighting. 
Or  it  may  be  that  you  have  knocked  off  the 
factory  sights  and  substituted  decent  sights 
adapted  to  your  eyes  and  requirements. 
Ai  these  things  make  it  necessary  99  times 
out  of  100  for  one  to  sight  in  his  rifle  for 
himself. 

Sighting  in  is  easiest  done  when  one  has  a 
rest  for  the  rifle,  and  is  thus  able  to  hold  it 
steady  You  want  your  rifle  sighted  in  so 
that  it  is  correct  for  offhand  shooting,  and 


if  you  rest  the  muzzle  on  a  board  it  will  make 
it  shoot  high,  and  a  rifle  sighted  in  by  rest- 
ing it  on  a  board  will  be  found  to  shoot  low 
when  fired  offhand.  Instead,  try  the  fol- 
lowing scheme  of  resting  the  rifle.  Take  a 
table  and  chair  out  to  the  range.  On  the 
table  place  a  box  about  six  inches  high  filled 
with  sand,  and  on  top  of  this  box  place  a 
blanket  folded  to  about  eight  thicknesses. 
Sit  down  so  that  you  can  aim  over  the  table 
and  box,  resting  both  elbows  firmly  on  the 
table  top,  and  resting  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
arm of  the  rifle  on  the  blanket  on  top  of  the 
box.  Be  careful  to  take  such  a  position 
that  your  rifle  receives  the  recoil  in  just  the 
same  way  and  direction  as  when  shooting  off- 
hand. This  position  will  be  found  very 
steady  and  it  will  give  the  same  results  as 
when  shooting  offhand. 

Now  you  proceed  to  fire  the  rifle  taking 
extreme  care  to  sight  normally  each  time, 
and  not  to  disturb  the  aim  by  a  poor  trigger 
pull.  You  have  stuck  up  your  target  at 
the  required  distance.  You  aim  right  under 
the  bullseye.  If  you  are  sighting  the  rifle 
in  for  target  shooting  only  you  want  to  adjust 
the  sights  so  that  when  aiming  thus  your 
bullets  will  strike  the  center  of  the  builseye. 
If,  however,  you  are  sighting  in  a  hunting 
rifle,  you  wish  your  point  of  aim  and  point 
of  impace  to  coincide,  and  therefore  you 
should  adjust  your  sights  to  make  the  bullet 
strike  at  the  bottom  of  the  bullseye. 

Sight  Adjustment. 

This  is  a  very  simple  matter  once  you  have 
got  it  in  your  head.  If,  on  shooting  your 
rifle  you  find  your  shots  striking  low  then 
you  must  raise  your  rear  sight  or  lower  (file 
down)  your  front  sight.  If  your  shots  are 
striking  to  the  right  you  must  move  your 
rear  sight  to  the  left,  or  your  front  sight  to 
the  right.  In  other  words  "Move  your  rear 
sight  the  way  you  wish  to  move  your  point 
of  impact,  or  move  your  front  sight  in  the 
opposite  direction." 

You  find,  after  shooting  several  shots  from 
the  rest,  that  your  rifle  is  shooting  about  6 
inches  high  at  100  yards.  How  much  do  you 
have  to  lower  your  rear  sight?  You  can 
easily  figure  it  out  this  way.  In  100  yards 
there  are  3600  inches.  The  distance  between 
your  sights  is,  say,  18  inches.  (This  dis- 
tance between  the  front  and  rear  sights  is 
called  the  "Sight  Radius").  Now  18.  goes 
into  3600,  200  times.  If  you  were  to  raise 
your  rear  sight  1  inch  you  would  raise  your 
point  of  impact  on  the  target  200  inches. 
In  this  case  you  want  to  lower  your  point 
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FOR  years  I  have  carried  insurance  on  my 
life  and  home  and  jollied  myself  into  think- 
ing that  this  was  all  the  protection  any  hus- 
band and  father  could  throw  around  his  family. 

"Last  night  a  burglar  broke  into  my  neighbor's 
house.  IF  Reynolds  had  only  had  a  revolver  he — 
"That  was  enough  for  me!  No  temporizing 
with  burglars  in  my  home.  I'm  for  real  protec- 
tion. I'll  take  this  revolver  I  have  in  my  hand, 
Mr.  Clerk." 

Are  you  ready — when  the  time  comes — to  do 
vour  duty  by  your  burglar?  Will  you  master 
him  or  will  he  master  you?  Will  you  give  your 
family  protection  that  is  one  jot  short  of  real, 
full,  complete  protection? 


I'll  take  this 


one — 

I'm  going  to  give  my  family 
real  protection.    No  trifling 
with  burglars  in  my  home." 

When  you  buy  a  revolver  buy  a  good  one. 
The  Iver  Johnson  is  the  safest  small  firearm 
made.  It  is  proof  against  accidental  discharge. 
You  can  " Hammer  the  Hammer." 

Hammer  model  with  Regular  grip  $6.75.  Hammer- 
less  model  with  Regular  grip  $7.50.  Both  models  also 
made  with  "Perfect"  Rubber  or  "Western"  Walnut 
grip.  Send  for  Free  Arms  Book— "A." 

Iver  Johnson  Bicycles  can't  be  beat  for  speed,  easy 
riding,  strength  and  long  wearing  qualities.  Racing, 
Cushion  Frame,  Truss  Frame  Roadsters  and  Mobicy- 
cle  models.  $35  to  $55.  Juveniles,  $20  to  $25.   Send  for 

THREE  BOOKS  FREE 

Indicate  which  books  you  want:  A— "Arms,"  B— 
"  Bicycles,"  C— "  Motorcycles." 


IVER  JOHNSON'S 
ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 
157  River  Street         Fitchburg,  Mass. 

99  Chambers  Street,  New  York 
717  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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of  impact  6  inches.  6  inches  divided  by 
200  equals  .03  inches  or  three-one  hundredths 
of  an  inch.  Lower  your  rear  sight  three- 
one  hundredths  of  an  inch.  To  find  this 
out  by  shooting  would  require  much  am- 
munition and  time.  It  also  saves  much  filing 
and  knocking  in  and  out  of  sights. 

Now  suppose  this  rifle  that  you  are  sight- 
ing is  a  .30.30.  You  have  sighted  it  in  cor- 
rectly for  100  yards.  You  want  to  know 
where  to  set  the  sights  for  200  yards.  No 
need  to  spend  the  time  and  ammunition  to 
sight  it  in  all  over  again.  Just  figure  it  out 
at  your  desk.  Turn  to  the  table  of  tra- 
jectories in  the  Winchester  catalogue,  which 
almost  every  rifleman  has.  This  tells  you 
just  when  your  rifle  is  sighted  for  200  yards 
the  bullet  flies  5.79  inches  high  at  100  yards, 
practically:  6  inches  high.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  to  set  our  sights,  using  the  above  method 
of  figuring,  so  that  the  bullet  will  strike  6 
inches  higher  at  100  yards,  and  we  are  cor- 
rectly sighted  for  200  yards.  In  other  words 
Our  sight  must  be  raised  ,C3  inches  above 
the  100  yard  elevation. 

Recently  we  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
rule  of  proportion  between  sight  radius  and 
range  to  work  out  the  greatest  improvement 
in  rifle  sights  that  has  ever  been  made.  In 
almost  all  of  our  American  rifles,  if  the  rifle 
be  equipped  with  Lyman  or  similar  sights  on 
the  tang  or  on  the  receiver  of  bolt  action 


LYMAN  MICROMETER  RECEIVER  SIGHT 
FOR  THE  NEW  SPRINGFIELD 


rifles,  the  sight  radius  will  be  about  30  inches. 
30  inches  into  100  yards  (3600  inches)  goes 
120  times.  If  we  make  the  graduations  on 
our  rear  sight  l-120th  of  an  inch  apart  then 


an  adjustment  of  one  graduation  moves  the 
point  of  impact  just  one  inch  at  100  yards,  or 
2  inches  at  200  yards,  5  inches  at  500  yards, 
and  so  on.  This  adjustment  of  1  inch  per 
100  yards  is  called  a  minute  of  angle,  because 
1  inch  at  100  yards  subtends  an  angle  measur- 
ing just  one  minute  at  the  front  sight.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  majce  an  adjustment  as 
small  as  l-120th  of  an  inch  on  the  rear  sight 
it  is  necessary  that  the  scale  be  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  micrometer.  There  is  no- 
thing complicated  about  a  micrometer.  It 
is  simply  a  graduated  screw,  and  it  can  be 
made  as  strong  as  desired,  and  there  is  no- 
thing about  it  that  can  possibly  get  out  of 
order.  This  screw  has  two  scales  on  it,  one 
around  the  head  and  one  along  the  stem. 
If  the  screw  has  12  threads  to  the  inch  then 
we  place  12  graduations  to  1  inch  of  its  length, 
and  we  place  10  graduations  around  the  head. 
Revolve  the  screw  completely  around  and 
it  is  screwed  up  or  down  just  l-12th  of  an 
inch.  Revolve  the  screw  around  only  l-10th 
of  a  turn  (measuring  by  the  scale  on  the 
head)  and  we  screw  it  up  or  down  l-120th  of 
an  inch,  or  one  minute.  This  is  the  theory 
of  the  new  sights  having  micrometer  adjust- 
ments. Suppose  that  with  one  of  these 
modern  sights  we  find  that  our  rifle  is  shoot- 
ing 6  inches  high  at  100  yards.  Simply 
screw  the  rear  sight  down  6  minutes  and 
there  you  are.  Simplest  thing  in  the  world. 
Turn  to  your  Winchester  trajectory  tables 
and  proceed  to  instantly  turn  your  sight 
to  the  correct  adjustment  for  every  range 
without  firing  a  shot!  This  improvement 
is  such  that  no  other  sights  merit  any  con- 
sideration whatever  these  days.  The  only 
sights  at  present  on  the  market  having  these 
micrometer  adjustments  reading  to  minutes 
or  angle  are  The  Lyman  No.  48  Micrometer 
Windgauge  Receiver  Sight  for  the  Spring- 
field rifle,  and  the  Lyman  No.  103  Micro- 
meter Windgauge  Combination  Rear  Sight 
just  placed  on  the  market.  The  No.  48  is 
intended  only  for  the  Springfield  but  a  gun- 
smith can  so  modify  its  base  that  it  can 
be  used  on  practically  all  our  repeating  rifles, 
screwing  it  on  the  right  side  of  the  receiver. 
The  No.  103  sight  is  an  improvement  on 
the  old  Lyman  combination  tang  sight  and 
screws  on  the  tang  of  the  rifle.  It  was  or- 
iginally intended  for  the  Winchester  and 
Stevens  Ideal  single  shot  rifles  so  much  used 
in  the  indoor  gallery  league,  but  it  is  also 
suitable  for  the  Winchester  Model  1894  rifle 
and  perhaps  for  a  number  of  other  models. 
In  it  the  graduations  on  the  micrometer  are 
half  minutes  of  angle,  (i.  e.  half  an  inch  at 
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HERCULES 

Smokeless  Shotgun 

DE^S 


At  thi9  end  of  the  shell 
is  the  name  of  the  pow- 
der. Ask  for  and  look  for 

INFALLIBLE 


YOU  can't  know  too  much  about  the 
shells  you  shoot.    The  information 
you  should  have  is  easy  to  obtain  for 
it  is  told  on  the  shell  itself.    The  two 
ends  give  the  story. 

On  the  base  you  will  of  course  find  the 
name  of  the  maker  and  the  loader  of  the 
shell,  and  the  gauge.  At  the  other  end, 
on  the  top  wad,  are  printed  the  size  and 
quantity  of  shot, the  quantityof  powderand, 
last  but  not  least —  the  name  of  the  powder. 

Hercules  Infallible  Smokeless  Shot- 
gun Powder  may  be  obtained  in  any 
standard  make  of  shell.  Undoubt- 
edly the  name  of  the  maker  of  your 
favorite  shell  is  given  in  the  column 
to  the  right. 

The  next  time  you  order  shotgun  shells  it 
will  pay  you  to  see  that  they  are  loaded 
with  Infallible  Powder.  By  so  doing  you 
will  obtain  a  powder  of  the  highest  quality 
and  of  uniform  _  quality — a  powder  that 
gives  unusually  light  recoil,  high  velocity, 
and  even  patterns.  You  will  find  the  name 
of  the  powder  stenciled  on  the  outside  of 
the  box,  as  well  as  on  the  top  wad. 

For  a  booklet  on  ammunition,  of  interest 
to  any  sportsman,  address 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1087    Market  Street 


On  this  end  is  the  name 
of  the  maker.  Hercules 
Smokeless  Shotgun 
Powders  may  be  ob- 
tained in  shells  made  by 
the  following : 

PETERS 
REMINGTON 
SELBY 
U.  S. 
WESTERN 
WINCHESTER 


Wilmington 


Delaware 
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100  yards)  as  they  were  made  this  way  to 
accommodate  the  gallery  shots  who  wanted 
a  sight  that  would  give  positive  changes  to 
l-8th  inch  at  25  yards.  The  Lyman  Gun 
Sight  Corporation  publish  special  circulars 
describing  these  sights. 

These  positive  and  accurate  adjustments 
for  both  elevation  and  windage  are  much 
more  important  than  the  novice  and  many 


NO.  103  LYMAN  MICROMETER  SIGHT. 
FRONT  VIEW. 

older  riflemen  imagine.  There  is  a  deal 
of  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  one's  rifle  is  so 
accurately  sighted  that  with  a  proper  rest  he 
can  be  absolutely  sure  of  hitting  within  about 
\}4  inches  of  the  exact  spot  that  he  aims  at 
at  100  yards  (just  about  the  limit  of  accuracy 
with  modern  rifles).  To  be  able  to  do  this 
your  rifle  must  be  absolutely  correctly  sight- 
ed. The  chances  are  100  to  1  that  your  rifle 
will  never  be  correctly  sighted  unless  you 
have  sights  with  accurate  adjustments.  Sup- 
pose you  purchase  in  Toronto  (we  will  say) 
some  .32  Special  cartridges  of  Winchester 
make,  and  sight  your  rifle  in  with  these  cor- 
rectly for  100  yards.  You  may  think  your 
sight  troubles  are  over,  but  they  never  are. 
Next  time  you  come  to  purchase  ammuni- 
tion you  are  way  up  in  Edmonton  and  you 
still  stick  to  the  same  make.  But  you  find 
that  the  lot  you  got  up  there  shoot  2  inches 
lower  and  two  inches  to  the  right  at  100 
yards  with  your  old  sighting.  Adjustment 
of  sights  are  in  order.  Will  you  elevate 
your  sight  2  minutes  and  move  the  wind- 
gauge  2  minutes  to  the  left,  or  will  you  get 
a  hammer  and  a  piece  of  brass  and  proceed 
to  knock  over  the  base  of  your  rear  sight 


until  it  shoots  in  line.  This  takes  much 
time  and  shooting,  chances  are  the  first 
time  you  knock  it  over  too  much  and  have 
to  drive  back.  A  little  of  this  so  loosens 
the  sight  up  in  the  slot  in  the  barrel  that 
you  have  to  take  it  entirely  off  and  shim  it 
up  with  paper,  then  you  have  to  sight  it 
in  all  over  again.  Next  you  assay  the  eleva- 
tion. You  don't  want  to  file  down  the 
front  because  it  is  a  bead.  So  you  decide 
to  file  down  the  second  step  on  the  little 
elevating  bar  of  your  rear  open  sight,  and 
you  get  it  filed  down  too  much  and  have 
to  start  on  the  third  bar.  That  second 
bar  used  to  be  good  for  200  yards,  but  now 
what  in  the  deuce  shall  you  use  for  200  yards? 
Meantime  you  are  shooting  away  ammuni- 
tion at  4  cents  per  shot.  With  the  new 
Lyman  sights  it  requires  but  one  correctly 
called  shot  to  sight  in  your  rifle,  and  those 
micrometer  sights  will  pay  for  themselves 
many  times  over  in  the  ammunition  and 
time  saved  in  sighting  in.  Please  understand 
also  another  thing.  It  happens  that  these 
two  sights  are  absolutely  the  strongest  and 
simplest  sights  on  the  market,  are  the  best 
adopted  to  stand  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
the  real  wilderness.  They  cost  only  about 
twice  what  the  ordinary  sight  does.  | 
After  a  while  we  will  come  to  the  subjectjof 
reduced  loads  in  high  power  ammunition. 
Remember  that  in  choosing  a  sight  a  reduced 
load  almost  always  requires  a  different  lateral 


LYMAN  MICROMETER  TANG  SIGHT  NO.  103, 
SIDE  VIEW. 

adjustment  from  the  full  charge,  thus  exem- 
plifying again  the  need  of  a  windgauge  on 
the  sight. 

In  connection  with  sighting  remember 
that  the  direction  of  the  sun  makes  a  little 
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Sure! 


CURENESS  is  never  so  necessary, 
dependability  never  so  important 
as  when  a  pistol  comes  into  play. 

It  means  a  sense  of  security,  a 
feeling  of  confidence — and  the  Savage 
Automatic  Pistol  aims  as  easy  as  point- 
ing the  finger. 

Talk  to  the  Savage  dealer  in  your 
vicinity  or  send  to  us  for  information. 

Savage  Arms  Company 

931  Savage  Avenue 
Utica  New  York 

Makers  of  the  famous  Lewis  Machine  Gun  and  of 
Military,  high-power  and  small  caliber  sporting  rifles. 

tllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllflllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


"As  easy  as 
pointing  your  fingef 


TRAP  SHOOTERS 

Ask  Your  Dealer  To  Show  You  The  New 

PARKER  SINGLE  BARREL  TRAP  GUN 


Splendid  in  construction  and  workmanship. 
Built  by  the  makers  of  the  Old  Reliable  Parker  Gun. 


PARKER  BROS.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Sales  Rooms,  32  Warren  St.,  New  York  City.   -    Write  for  free  catalogue. 
Resident  Agent,  A.  W.  duBray,  P.O.  Box  102,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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difference  in  the  sighting.  Suppose  you  are 
shooting  at  100  yards  with  the  sun  under  a 
cloud.  It  is  early  morning  and  you  are 
shooting  to  the  north.  The  sun  comes  out 
from  under  the  cloud  and  shines  strongly 
on  the  left  side  of  your  front  sight.  If  this 
front  sight  is  an  all  steel  military  front  which 
you  have  well  blackened  in  camphor  smoke 
your  rifle  will  now  shoot  about  an  inch  to 
the  right,  that  is  away  from  the  sun.  With 
other  sights  it  shoots  a  little  more,  consider- 
ably more  with  silver  or  gold  bead  sights 
with  the  bead  tapering  toward  the  shooter. 
The  bead  should  not  taper  toward  the  rear 
but  should  present  an  almost  flat  surface 
toward  the  shooter.  It  is  well  to  look  for 
this  in  buying  a  front  sight.  Similarly  the 
sun  directly  overhead  will  cause  the  rifle 
to  shoot  a  little  low. 

The  subject  of  sighting  is  so  important  that 
I  have  decided  to  state  my  own  preference 
in  the  matter  of  sights.  For  a  rifle  used 
entirely  for  hunting  I  use  a  Lyman  ivory 
bead  front  sight  with  small  size  bead.  If 
intended  for  both  hunting  and  target  shoot- 
ing I  use  the  Lyman  gold  bead  sight.  For 
a  rear   sight  I  always  use  the  Lyman  No. 


103  if  possible,  or  if  the  rifle  will  not  allow 
of  this,  then  the  No.  48.  A  tang  sight  can 
be  seen  well  in  poorer  lights  than  a  receiver 
sight,  and  as  most  shots  at  game  are  had 
either  in  the  early  morning  or  late  in  the 
afternoon  this  is  a  considerable  item  in  a 
hunting  sight.  The  middle  (or  old  rear 
sight  on  the  barrel)  I  always  used  to  knock 
off,  but  lately  I  have  come  to  consider  a  fold- 
ing leaf  sight  here  of  considerable  advantage 
at  night  or  in  the  gloaming  when  the  other 
sights  cannot  be  seen.  The  ordinary  open 
sight  cannot  be  seen  in  poor  lights  as  easily 
as  the  Lyman  on  the  tang,  but  a  leaf  sight 
having  an  Ivory  triangle  on  it  can  be  seen 
if  there  is  any  light  at  all  well  enough  to 
enable  one  to  hit  big  game  at  50  yards.  The 
best  for  this  purpose  is  the  King  Adjustable 
Leaf  Sight  No.  6  with  flat  top.  It  is  adjust- 
able for  elevation  and  has  an  ivory  triangle 
and  a  good  "U,"  and  when  it  is  folded  down 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  Ly- 
man sights.  By  pressing  a  button  the  Ly- 
man No.  48  sight  can  be  taken  completely 
off  the  rifle  when  using  the  leaf  sight,  an 
advantage  found  in  no  other  receiver 
sight. 


THE  NEWTON  ..256  RIFLE 

Chas.  Askins 


I got  the  Newton  .256  rifle  in  November 
1915,  meaning  to  use  it  in  South  Texas 
on  a  deer  hunt.  However,  a  threatened 
attack  of  pneumonia  kept  me  out  of  the 
mesquite  brush,  after  I  got  down  into  Texas, 
until  the  last  day  of  the  deer  season,  so  I  never 
took  the  rifle  out  of  its  box.  I,  therefore,  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  killing  qualities 
of  the  gun  from  personal  experience. 

I  doubt  if  either  my  readers  or  myself  have 
lost  much  from  my  unfortunate  experience 
or  lack  of  experience.  In  these  days  of  very 
limited  bags  of  large  game,  the  personal  ex- 
perience of  few  hunters  in  killing  game  can 
be  taken  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the 
performance  of  a  rifle.  A  hunter  might  go 
through  season  after  season,  killing  his  game 
cleanly  with  a  very  inferior  rifle,  and  of  course 
he  would  solemnly  assert  that  the  rifle  was 
IT.  The  next  half  a  dozen  men,  basing  con- 
clusions on  their  experience,  would  probably 
quite  controvert  the  evidence  of  the  first  man. 
The  East  African  hunter  who  might  in  a 
season  kill  two  or  three  hundred  head  of  game 
from  elephants  to  did-diks  could  tell  us  some- 
thing definite  about  the  killing  performance 
of  a  rifle  and  cartridge,  but  he  who  kills  a 
couple  of  deer  may  know  something  about  his 
rifle  afterward  that  he  didn't  before  and  he 
may  not. 


In  the  light  of  what  we  have  learned  of  the 
Springfield,  the  Ross,  and  the  Savage  .250} 
rifles  of  similar  class,  we  can  about  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  Newton,  with  power  superior 
to  that  of  the  Springfield  and  velocity  equal 
to  the  Ross,  is  going  to  do  damage  when  it 
hits.  We  can  also  take  it  for  granted  without 
question  that  a  twenty-five  caliber  rifle,  shoot- 
ing a  125-grain  bullet,  with  an  initial  velocity 
of  3,100  feet  is  going  to  have  both  flat  tra- 
jectory and  long  range — couldn't  be  any  other 
way.  I  have,  for  this  reason,  not  shot  this 
gun  to  prove  either  its  trajectory  or  its  range, 
being  willing  to  take  the  manufacturer's* 
figures  for  these.  I  understand  the  Newton 
Arms  Company  claim  for  this  .256  cartridge 
the  flattest  trajectory  and  the  longest  range 
of  any  cartridge  in  use — all  of  which  I  am 
prepared  to  admit  without  debate,  or  anyhow 
I  am  not  going  to  debate. 

I  was  also  prepared  to  admit  from  the  be- 
ginning that  if  the  rifle  shot  accurately  at  two 
hundred  yards,  keeping  in  mind  its  velocity 
and  the  nature  of  the  missile,  it  would  main- 
tain this  accuracy  up  to  very  long  ranges. 
This  being  a  fixed  conclusion  with  me,  I  have 
confined  myself  to  testing  the  accuracy  and 
reliability  of  the  gun  at  two  hundred  yards 
and  under. 
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The  Gun  That  THE  L.  C.  SMITH 
Never  Shoots  jRAp  QUN 

Loose 

With  2  Triggers  $56.50 

American  Made  by  American         With  Automatic  Ejector       -  -      -  $67.50 

Workmen.  With  Automatic  Ejector  and  Hunter  One  Trigger  $87.50 


We  Make  Guns  From  $25.00  to  $1000.00. 


ASK  FOR  OUR  ART  CATALOG 


The  Hunter  Arms  Co.,  Inc.    29  Hubbard  St.,   Fulton,  N.  Y. 


YOU  ENJOY  A  GOOD  MEAL 

Well,  who  doesn't?  When  you  come  to 
Toronto  stop  at  a  house  whose  diningroom 
service  is  famous  from  coast  to  coast  for 
good  eating,  quick,  courteous  service  and 
reasonable  prices.  Our  diningroom  is  our 
hobby  as  well  as  an  important  part  of  our 
business.  We  have  a  pride  in  it  and  our 
constant  effort  is  to  keep  on  increasing  its 
fame.  And  every  other  department  is 
right  in  line— large,  bright  bedrooms, 
beautiful  tiled  bathrooms,  luxurious  furn- 
ishings, and  everything  else  the  most 
fastidious  traveler  can  require  for  comfort, 
convenience  and  economy. 
One  minuted  walk  from  the  Union  Station 
brings  you  to 

The  Walker  House 

Toronto's  Famous  Hotel 
Geo.  Wright  &  Co.,  Proprietors 
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My  rifle,  by  the  way,  is  not  the  new  Newton 
but  the  Newton-Springfield,  a  Springfield  with 
a  Newton  .256  barrel.  This  should  be  kept 
in  mind  by  those  who  think  that  the  work  of 
a  rifle  depends  as  much  upon  its  action  as  upon 
its  barrel.  I  am  willing  to  admit  this  in  a 
general  way,  but  maintain  that  accuracy  is 
the  combined  result  of  barrel  and  cartridge. 
Whether  this  .256  barrel  was  attached  to  the 
Newton  action,  the  Springfield  action,  or  a 
single  shot  action,  I  conclude  that  accuracy 
would  have  varied  very  little — so  long  as  the 
barrel  was  rigidly  attached  to  frame — not  a 
take-down  in  any  instance.  Let  me  say  here 
that  I  am  not  condemning  the  take-down,  the 
gain  as  a  rule  being  rather  greater  than  the 
loss,  but  there  is  some  loss  in  reliable  accuracy. 

I  have  liad  my  gun  about  eight  months, 
and  during  that  time  have  fired  from  it  some- 
thing over  a  thousand  rounds,  three  hundred 
factory  cartridges  and  the  remainder  hand- 
loaded  by  myself.  Of  the  work  of  the  factory 
I  can't  say  much;  I  fired  them  off  in  general 
practice,  some  at  small  game,  some  at  vermin, 
many  off-hand,  or  in  different  positions,  but 
none  with  a  reliable  rest,  except  a  few  which 
I  shall  mention  later. 

To  begin  with  I  had  no  rest — had  nothing 
but  the  gun  and  the  cartridges,  not  even  a 
sling-strap.  Now  I  wouldn't  fool  much  with 
this  sort  of  a  gun  without  a  sling,  so  presently 
Ifgot  one.  My  sights  were  the  cussed  Spring- 
field abominations — I  never  will  forgive  that 
infernal  Army  battle-sight.  I  filed  the  devil 
out  of  it  trying  to  get  it  down  to  point-blank, 
but  never  could  get  it  to  shoot  low  enough, 
and  it  was  always  up  and  ready  just  when  I 
wanted  to  take  a  quick  shot  and  didn't  have 
time  to  turn  up  the  sight  which  might  really 
have  directed  the  bullet  where  I  wanted  it. 
I  never  did  do  anything  worth  while  with  the 
rifle  until  I  procured  a  Lyman  Receiver  sight 
with  micometer  adjustments  for  windage  and 
elevation.  When  I  had  mounted  the  Lyman 
which  was  not  until  the  rifle  had  been  in  my 
hands  about  three  months,  and  had  reamed 
out  the  peep  disk  a  trifle,  it  being  too  fine  for 
me,  I  was  ready  for  business  so  far  as  the  rear 
sight  was  concerned.  By  the  way,  I  have 
never  yet  used  the  elevation,  the  sight  still 
being  down  to  the  lowest  point  to  which  it 
can  be  turned,  but  I  do  use  the  windage  some- 
times. 

I  still  had  my  troubles  with  the  front  sight — 
unexpected  troubles.  I  didn't  have  any  sight 
cover  at  the  beginning,  and  soon  found  that 
on  an  open  range  with  the  sun  sometimes 
shining  and  sometimes  not,  I  couldn't  main- 
tain any  evenness  of  elevation.  I  remedied 
this  by  splitting  a  three  inch  sixteen  gauge 
empty  shotgun  shell  and  fixing  it  as  a  tube 
over  the  front  sight.  Blackening  the  bead  by 
soaking  it,  I  found  that  I  now  had  in  effect 
a  good  pinhead  front  sight.  Here  is  where 
the  unexpected  comes  in. 

My  rest  built,  and  I  will  describe  that  rest 
later,  I  still  had  remaining  two  boxes  of 
factory  cartridges  which  I  meant  to  use  in 
testing  the  gun  for  accuracy.  The  light  was 
good  but  I  had  four  inches  of  windage  on. 
The  first  ten  shots  showed  eight  in  a  four  inch 
ring,  two  going  out  into  the  wind,  enlarging 
group  to  seven  inches.  The  next  group  of  ten 
shots  showed  nine  in  a  five  inch,  one  going  out 


into  the  wind,  enlarging  group  to  iy2  inches. 
The  shooting  was  at  two  hundred  yards.  Of 
course  I  wasn't  satisfied  with  this  work 
though  the  rifle  looked  to  have  possibilities 
for  very  fine  grouping.  Understand,  I  shot 
simply  for  groups,  which  has  been  the  case 
all  the  way  through.  It  will  also  be  under- 
stood that  a  three  inch  group  is  not  equal  to 
a  score  played  into  a  three  inch  ring  in  the 
center  of  the  bull,  but  ten  shot  groups  are  a 
fair  measure  of  the  accuracy  of  a  rifle  barrel. 

Let  me  get  this  matter  of  groups  centering 
the  black  off  my  mind  right  now.  A  marks- 
man might  play  ten  shots  in  a  six  inch  circle 
at  two  hundred  yards,  barely  staying  inside 
the  circle,  and  yet  the  group  might  measure 
but  three  or  four  inches  between  outlying 
shots,  group  being  perhaps  to  one  side  of 
center.  Now  the  fault  of  not  centering  the 
target  would  not  be  due  to  fault  of  rifle  but 
to  the  fact  that  the  sights  were  not  set  to  hit 
the  center,  perhaps  owing  to  conditions  of 
light  or  wind.  The  rifle  barrel  should  not 
be  penalized  for  inaccuracy  due  to  sights,  and 
hence,  in  fairness  the  quality  of  the  barrel 
should  be  judged  by  its  grouping.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  rifle  which  stays  in  a  four  inch 
ring  in  the  center  of  the  target  is  putting  up  a 
finer  performance  than  one  which  makes  a  four 
inch  group,  because,  in  order  to  stay  in  the 
center,  the  marksman  will  probably  have  to 
adjust  his  sights  a  trifle  or  hold  for  it,  where 
he  finds  the  center  of  impact  varies  from  the 
center  of  the  target.  This  adjustment  of 
sights  or  variation  in  holding  would  naturally 
enlarge  the  group,  and  if  despite  the  handicap 
of  sight  adjustment,  the  rifle  stays  in  a  four 
inch,  it  must  be  capable  of  groups  consider- 
ably finer. 

Having  still  twenty  factory  cartridges  left, 
I  waited  for  just  the  right  kind  of  a  day  before 
trying  them.  The  first  two  shots  went  a 
trifle  to  the  left  so  I  ran  the  windage  over  to 
center  black  and  went  at  it  for  a  ten  shot 
group.  That  cantankerous  rifle  just  kept 
working  its  bullets  over  to  the  left  in  spite 
of  hell  and  high  water.  Pretty  soon  I  had  a 
queer  group,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
vertical  variation  by  ten  inches  in  windage. 
I  damned  the  wind  (which  was  not  blowing) 
the  light,  and  finally  the  rifle,  for  I  had  8 
inches  of  three  o'clock  windage  on  and  the 
bullets  were  still  going  farther  and  farther 
out  at  nine  o'clock.  I  quit  with  six  factory 
cartridges  left,  which  I  still  have. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  house,  I  happened 
to  glance  at  the  front  sight  of  my  rifle.  Those 
acquainted  with  the  Springfield  will  know 
how  the  bead  is  fastened  to  its  base.  The 
binding  screw  had  worked  loose  and  the  bead 
stood  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  off  center. 
Things  turned  blue  around  there  for  a  while. 
I'd  had  trouble  with  that  screw  before,  but 
just  at  the  time  it  was  the  last  thing  I  thought 
of.  I  rusted  it  in,  screwed  it  in  until  the  head 
was  twisted  off,  hammered  it  some  more,  and 
that  screw  is  there  to  this  day  and  will  be 
until  it  is  drilled  out.  My  sight  troubles  were 
ended  now,  but  so  were  my  factory  shells.  I 
don't  know  to  this  day  how  fine  a  group  I 
might  have  obtained  with  Newton  Arms 
company  factory  shells.  My  belief  is  that 
the  factory  ammunition  is  very  accurate,  but 
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UNDER  WINTER  SKIES  THE  CLAY  TARGET  FLIES. 

Learn  how  to  handle  a  gun.  Take  a  "crack"  at  the 
clays.  Get  your  share  of  the  sport  Alluring.  Add  health 
to  pleasure  and  accuracy  to  recreation.  Develop  your 
bump  of  concentration. 


Trapshooting 


is  a  bully  sport  for  both  man  [and  woman  [and  tends 
toward  self  development.  A  few  hours  at  the  traps  will 
not  only  clear  your  mind  of  care  and  worry  but  will  send 
you  back  to  the  battle  of  business  with  clearer  vision  and 
more  "pep". 

JGo  Out  to  the  Gun  Club  Today 

— get  a  taste  of  this  truly  American  Sport.  Learn  its  fascination 
and  the  good  fellowship  that  prevails  among  "gunbugs"  then 
you'll  know  why  hundreds  of  [thousands  of  people  are  "dyed- 
in-the-wool"  enthusiasts- 

.  Send  today  for  our  booklet  "The  SportlAlluring" 
and  ask  for  the  name  o)  your  nearest  gun  club. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE,  U.S.A. 
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knowing  the  circumstances,  the  reader  can 
take  this  conclusion  as  he  wishes. 

What  did  I  do  with  the  factory  shells  pre- 
viously shot?  Just  had  fun  with  them.  I 
killed  a  crow  at  245  yards  and  with  a  second 
shot  got  another  at  286  yards.  I  killed  a  run- 
ning jack  rabbit  with  the  fifth  shot  at  204 
yards;  shot  the  hind-leg  off  another  with  the 
first  shot  and  finished  him  with  the  fourth 
cartridge  at  about  a  hundred  yards;  made  a 
double  on  jacks  that  sprung  close  to  me, 
emptying  the  magazine  to  get  the  second 
one.  Killed  a  prairie  dog  at  three  hundred 
yards,  shooting  from  a  sitting  position.  All 
these  were  merely  fluke  shots,  of  course,  and 
I  am  telling  of  them  merely  to  indicate  where 
the  three  hundred  partridges  went.  Never 
could  get  a  shot  even  at  anything  so  large  as  a 
coyote. 

My  rest  was  after  a  model  I  had  designed 
some  years  ago  when  trying  out  big  Scheutzen 
rifles.  It  consists  of  a  box  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  section  of  a  coffin,  sitting  flat  on  the 
ground.  The  back  is  high,  coming  well  up  on 
the  shoulders;  in  width  it  is  just  wide  enough 
to  wedge  into  comfortably;  the  side-boards 
are  leaned  outward  at  an  angle  of  twenty  de- 
grees, and  the  back  leans  at  the  same  angle. 
The  baseboard  is  short  enough  so  that  when 
the  marksman  is  in  a  sitting  position  the  feet 
extend  in  front  of  this  board  and  dig  into  the 
ground.  Across  the  front  extends  a  board 
that  leans  inward  at  a  slight  angle, this  to  brace 
against  the  legs  between  knee  and  ankle.  At 
either  side  of  the  box,  extending  outward  are 
side  pieces  made  of  boards  about  eight  inches 
wide,  padded.  The  elbows  rest  on  these. 
Attached  to  the  left  front  corner  of  the  rest, 
at  the  top,  is  a  box  six  inches  high  and  fifteen 
long,  open  at  the  top — this  box  holds  a  cotton 
filled  pad  on  which  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  is 
rested.  At  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  rest 
a  two  by  six  cross  piece  projects  outward 
about  two  feet  and  is  there  nailed  to  posts 
which  are  driven  into  the  gcound.  The  two 
by  six  crosspieces  which  project  to  the  sides  at 
front  and  rear  corners,  extend  entirely  across 
the  rest  and  help  to  make  it  rigid.  The 
rigidity  is  completed  by  the  posts  driven  into 
the  ground.  This  rest  may  not  equal  Lieut- 
enant Whelan's  made  of  concrete,  but  it  works 
very  nicely  with  rifles  that  haven't  too  much 
recoil. 

At  work,  the  rifleman  sits  fairly  erect, 
merely  leaning  back  enough  to  fit  the  angle  of 
the  back.  His  legs,  braced  in  front,  come  in 
snug  contact  with  the  sides  which  lean  out- 
ward at  just  the  angle  to  be  comfortable. 
The  sling-strap  runs  under  the  left  leg  below 
the  knee,  tying  the  muzzle  down  as  the  hands 
raise  the  butt  to  shoulder.  No  effort  is  made 
now  to  grip  the  piece  tightly,  to  hold  it  down 
or  to  raise  it  up.  The  sling  in  the  nature  of 
things  pulls  the  arm  firmly  down  into  the 
hands,  and  their  upward  pressure  keeps  the 
sling  taut  and  the  muzzle  motionless.  1fhe 
shooter  breathes  naturally,  neither  his  breath- 
ing nor  his  heart  action  affectingthe  gun.  The 
rest  can't  move,  the  body  can't  move,  the 
gun  can't  move — neither  can  it  jump  much 
with  the  recoil,  and  the  fineness  of  the  aim  is 
limited  only  by  the  vision  of  the  shooter  and 
the  character  of  the  sights.  The  gun,  this 
gun  anyhow,  shoots  on  pretty  much  the  same 


elevation  that  it  would  if  shot  off-hand. 

I  find  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  per- 
sonally I  have  no  business  to  shoot  in  any  sort 
of  prone  position,  this  because  of  eye  strain. 
Sitting  up,  however,  as  is  done  with  this  rest, 
no  strain  of  my  eyes  is  perceptible  to  me  and 
I  fire  shot  after  shot  with  great  ease.  Because 
of  the  tied  down  muzzle,  recoil  is  a  negligible 
factor.  As  to  the  capabilities  of  my  vision 
with  the  sights  used,  I  find  that  I  can  shoot 
into  a  five  inch  pretty  regularly.  If  the 
group  is  larger  than  a  six  inch,  I  suspect  that 
the  load  is  not  behaving  or  else  that  light  or 
wind  is  playing  hob.  Groups  finer  than  a  five 
inch  can  be  attributed  to  luck  or  to  extra- 
ordinarly  good  light  conditions  with  no  wind. 
If  a  gun  were  capable  of  playing  every  shot 
into  a  2  inch  ring  at  two  hundred  yards,  I 
couldn't  aim  it  well  enough  to  do  the  weapon 
justice.  I  trust  my  readers  have  waded 
through  this  explanation  and  description 
since  it  will  help  to  make  results  more  clear. 

About  this  time  I  got  my  first  supply  of 
bullets,  200  U.M.C.  Spitzer  pointed  one 
hundred-grain  bullets.  The  only  powder 
I  had  at  the  time  was  Du  Pont  Number  21 
which'  I  had  been  using  in  the  Savage  .250. 
I  had  already  procured  an  Ideal  Universal 
Powder  measure  and  Ideal  reloading  tool 
number  10.  Let  me  say  here,  since  I  may 
not  mention  it  again,  that  the  Ideal  reloading 
tool  has  worked  to  my  complete  satisfaction — 
can't  ask  for  anything  better.  The  Universal 
powder  measure  I  find  surprisingly  accurate — 
usually  it  throws  charges  within  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  what  is  called  for.  In 
loading  ten  shells  yesterday,  testing  the 
charge  thrown  with  a  fine  scale,  two  of  the 
charges  balanced  to  a  hair  and  the  others  were 
not  over  a  tenth  of  a  grain  off.  Much  de- 
pends on  handling  the  measure  correctly,  not 
permitting  the  amount  of  powder  in  it  to  vary 
much,  and  making  every  movement  in  mani- 
pulating it  with  the  greatest  uniformity. 
However,  it  will  not  do  to  take  the  figures 
as  to  comparative  weights  of  black  and  nitro 
powders  for  granted.  Test  every  new  lot  of 
powder  or  number  of  powder  Sy  scale,  for 
there  may  be  a  variation  from  Ideal  figures  of 
as  much  as  two  grains.  When  you  have  al- 
ready reached  a  limit  of  pressure,  two  grains 
too  much  will  make  a  difference,  take  that 
from  me.  When  you  get  up  around  55,000 
to  60,000  pounds  of  pressure  weigh  your  pow- 
der, but  with  ordinary  charges,  for  hunting 
purposes,  I  wouldn't  bother  with  a  scale  for 
every  load. 

Of  course  something  had  to  go  wrong  with 
my  first  handrloads.  I  had  four  boxes  of 
bullets  and  they  all  looked  alike.  I  loaded 
ten  shells  with  twenty  grains  of  Du  Pont  No. 
21  and  the  100  grain  bullet,  tacked  up  a  piece 
of  paper  and  cracked  away  off-hand  at  twenty 
yards.  The  first  bullet  or  two  larided  around 
the  bull  somewhere,  but  before  I  had  fired  ten 
shots  they  were  tumbling,  key-holing,  turning 
completely  over.  It  was  perfectly  evident 
that  the  bullets  were  not  taking  the  rifling 
at  all,  but  why  they  did  not  was  another 
question.  I  had  previously  tried  Ideal  gas 
check  bullets  in  the  gun,  merely  as  an  ex- 
periment, knowing  that  they  were  too  small 
since  they  were  made  for  the  .250  Savage,  yet 
they  took  the  rifling  and  shot  with  fair  ac- 
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The  Wear  Is  There 


The  flannels,  serges,  tweeds  and  drills  that 
go  into  Deacon  Working  and  Outing  Shirts 
are  made  to  our  specifications,  in  a  quality 
which,  year  after  year,  has  given  extraordi- 
nary wear. 

These  materials  are  made  up  with  the  care  and  thorough- 
ness which  they  deserve,  so  that  we  can  and  do  guarantee 
•very  Deacon  Shirt— fit,  material  and  workmanship— and 
stand  ready  to  refund  the  price  if  one  fails  to  satisfy  you, 

Sold  by  good  stores  at  popular  prices. 

DEACON  SHIRT  COMPANY 


BELLEVILLE 


CANADA 
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"MADE  IN  CANADA" 


The  1917  Ford  Touring  Car 
$495 

f.  o.  b.  Ford,  Ont. 

ON  hunting  and  fishing  trips, 
no  car  can  compare  with  the 
Ford  for  endurance  and  all- 
round  utility.  It  can  travel  "any- 
where four  wheels  can  touch". 
Whether  hunting  bear  and  deer,  or 
out  after  ducks  or  fishing,  you'll 
find  it  always  gets  you  there  and 
back  again. 

Ford  Motor  Company 

of  Canada,  Limited.  -  Ford,  Ont. 


Manufacturers  to 

HIS  MAJESTY 
KING  GEORGE  V. 


THE  GREAT 
ENGLISH  FIELD 
says  "We  must 
neper  forget  that  it 
U  to  HA  RD  Y 
Bros,  of  Alnwick  we 
owe  the  supremacy 
we  have  achieved  as 
Rod  makers. 


Hardy's  The  Great  British  Specialists 
In  "Palakona"  Regd.  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods 


THE  "DE  LUXE"  ROD,  made  of  Steel-hard  "PALAKONA"  is  Hardy's  latett 
design  in  single-handed  rods  for  wet  or  dry  fly  fishing. 

IT  is  the  product  of  the  largest,  and  best  equipped  factory,  supervised  by  the 
champion  Professional  Fly  Casters  and  Anglers  in  Europe,  "Hardy's".  Don't 
forget  that  as  wages  in  Great  Britain  are  75%  less  than  in  America  we  can 
give  greater  value  in  high  class  hand  work.  All  our  rods  are  hand  made  by  experts 
whose  lives  have  been  spent  at  this  work,  for  which  50  GOLD  MEDALS  have 
been  awarded.  Length  9-ft.,  weight  5 \i  ozs.;  9-ft.  6-ins.,  weight  b%  ozs.;  10-ft., 
weight  6  ozs.  All  fitted  with  Hardy's  patent  screw  grip  reel  fittings.  PRICE — 
Rod,  with  one  top  only,  $18.37;  with  two  tops,  $22.04.  If  in  Bamboo  protector 
case  to  carry  THE  WHOLE  ROD,  $2.44  extra. 

— ■       DRY  FLIES— As  made  by  us  for  the  late  F.  M.  Halford, 
Esq.,  for  whom  we  also  made  rods,  etc.,  60  cents  per  doz. 


C 


GUT  CASTS— The  Anglo-American  tapered  mist  color 
No.  1  medium,  No.  2  fine,  as  made  for  Mr.  Halford. 
Stout  to  4X  Ditto,  Ditto  to  3X,  Stout  Lake  to  fine,  Ditto  to 
medium,  Ex-stout  to  MEDIUM,  Ex-stout  to  stout,  6  ft. 
8/6d.  per  doz.  or  $2.08,  9-ft.  11/-  per  doz.  or  $2.69. 

Hardy  Bros., Manufactory  Alnwick,  England 
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curacy vat  fifty  yards.  What  occurred  to  me 
was  that  the  gas-checks  upset  and  so  took  the 
rifling  anyhow,  while  the  full  metal-patched 
missiles  would  not  upset  without  a  heavy 
charge  of  powder  behind  them.  At  that, 
though  the  scheme  was  later  suggested  by 
Mr.  Newton,  I  didn]t  propose  to  put  a  heavy 
powder  charge  behind  any  such  missiles — 
didn't  care  to  risk  having  those  bullets  go 
tearing  across  the  lands  of  my  rifle  at  high 
velocity.  I  quit  and  wrote  the  Newton  Arms 
Company. 

Their  reply  informed  me  that  a  shipment 
of  bullets  from  the  U.M.C.  Company,  some 
.256  and  some*  .250  had  become  mixed.  The 
bullets  I  returned  to  them  for  measurement 
out  of  the  box  I  had  been  using,  proved  to  be 
.25  caliber,  not  .256,  and  the  others  of  my  lot 
might  be  all  .250  caliber  or  some  of  them 
might  be  .256.  Not  to  delay  me  whichever 
proved  to  oe  the  case,  they  were  forwarding 
some  more  bullets.  Meantime,  by  trying 
them  through  the  bullet  sizer  of  my  reloading 
tool,  I  discovered  for  myself  that  I  had  two 
different  sizes  of  bullets,  one  hundred  ot  each 
kind.  I  loaded  a  few  shells  with  the  larger 
bullets,  getting  good  results. 

Whije  the  correspondence  entailed  by  the 
failure  of  the  bullets  to  fit  was  in  progress,  my 
Du  Pont  powders  came  after  having  been  six 
weeks  on  the  road.  I  got  two  pounds  of 
Number  80,  two  pounds  of  Number  18,  two 
pounds  of  Number  15,  and  already  had  a 
couple  of  pounds  of  Number  21.  By  some 
hocus-pocus  of  Government  or  other  author- 
ity, the  powder  had  to  come  by  freight,  the 
six  pounds  billed  at  a  hundred  pound  rate. 
Just  recently  I  got  three  pounds  oi  Number 
16  powder,  billed  freight  at  the  hundred  pound 
rate,  of  course,  charges  for  freight,  $3.46.  Ii 
this  shipping  nitro  powder  by  freight  is  the 
result  ot  an  order  irom  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  body  certaml>  has  a 
pretty  way  of  working  hand  and  glove  with 
the  War  Department  in  its  desire  to  encourage 
individual  riflemen.  Nitro  powders  won't 
explode  unless  confined,  and  should  come  b\ 
parcel  post. 

Many  riflemen  when  hunting  large  game 
have  occasion  to  use  their  weapon  on  small 
game  as  well.  Siiice  there  were  no  supple- 
mental or  auxiliary  contrivances  for  the  .256, 
I  planned  a  reduced  charge  which  would  do 
for  such  work.  I  now  had  the  powder  I 
needed  for  the  purpose  in  the  Number  80. 
Finding  that  12  grains  weight  of  the  powder 
was  used  in  the  Winchester  .32-20  H.  V.,  I 
decided  that  15  grains  would  develop  at  least 
1600  feet  in  my  gun,  notwithstanding  the 
large  air  space,  so  loaded  some  shells  with 
this  charge. 

Putting  up  an  eight-inch  square  of  paper  at 
twenty-five  yards  with  an  inch  and  a  half 
bull  in  the  centre,  I  got  into  the  rest  and  cut 
loose.  There  was  a  light,  sharp  crack  and  no 
recoil.  After  five  shots  I  went  up  to  inspect 
the  target.  There  were  no  bullets  in  it.  I 
found  the  bullets  a  bit  to  the  right  and  beneath 
the  paper,  all  cutting  into  one  hole,  not  one 
would  have  missed  a  quarter  inch  ring. 
Shifting  the  bull  to  get  onto  the  paper  I  cut 
a  horizontal  line  with  the  next  five,  a  line 
about  half  an  inch  long,  every  bullet  spaced 
and  about  even  in  elevation.    I  had  hardly 
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expected  to  shoot  into  better  than  an  inch, 

and  the  thing  rattled  me  so  much  that  my 
next  five  shot  string  was  the  worst,  but  all 
bullets  still  cut  well  into  a  half  inch.  This 
score  is  shown  in  target  No.  2.     The  fourth 


No.  2.  .256—15  gr.,  No.  80—100  gr.  B.  Powder.  50  yds 


string  again  cut  all  the  five  shots  into  one  hole 
and  is  shown  in  target  No.  1.  The  first  five 
shots  and  the  last  five  were  as  good  as  I  ever 
did  at  the  distance,  even  with  fine  Pope  rifle 
and  telescope  sight. 

I  now  placed  the  target  at  fifty  yards,  using 
a  three  inch  bull,  shooting  two  strings.  The 


it  m. 


No.  3.      .256—1 5—100  at  50  yds. 


No.  4.    .256—15—100  at  50  yds. 

shots  again  dropped  under  the  paper  and  were 
caught  on  a  bit  of  cardboard  beneath.  The 
ten  shots  are  shown  on  the  two  targets,  3  and 
4.    All  shots  would  have  hit  a  dime.  This 
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Pack  Up  Your 
Your 


VictroIaXVI  $255 

Mahogany  or  Oak.  Cir- 
cassian Walnut  $330 

The  instrument  by  which 
all  musical  instruments 
are  judged. 


Other  Victrolas  $21  to  $400 
(on  easy  payments,  if  de- 
sired) at  any  "His  Master's 
Voice"  dealers.'  Write  for 
free  copy  of  our  450-page 
Musical  Encyclopedia  list- 
ing over  6000  Victor 
Records. 


Troubles  in 
Old  Kit  Bag  and 

SMILE,  SMILE,  SMILE 

VICTOR  RECORD  18222 

Get  Ready  to  go  Fishing — Forget  Business  and 
Enjoy  Yourself. 

Pack  your  Victrola  and  take  sufficient  Victor  Rec- 
ords and  you  will  have  a  good  time  around  the  camp  fire 
in  the  evenings. 

A  Few  Suggestions 

10-INCH  DOUBLE  SIDED  VICTOR  RECORDS 
90C  FOR  THE  TWO  SELECTIONS 


Rolling  Stones 

(All  Come  Rolling  Home  Again)  Henry  Burr 
Don't  Write  Me  Letters  Campbell-Burr 

If  You  Ever  Get  Lonely  American  Quartet 
What  Do  You  Want  to  Make  Those  Eyes 

at  Me  For?  Ada  Jones-Billy  Murray 

How's  Every  Little  Thing  in  Dixie? 

American  Quartet 
In|The  Days  of  Old  Black  Joe 

Peerless  Quartet 


48215 


18224 


18225 


12-INCH  DOUBLE-SIDED  VICTOR  RECORDS 

|55081 


An  Idle  Woman's  Busy  Day 
Dallas  Blues 


Marie  Cahill 
Marie  Cahill 


So  Long  Letty — Medley  Fox  Trot 

Victor  Military  Band 
Pass  Around  the  Apples  Once  Again — 

Medley  One-Step      Victor  Military  Band 


35612 


TWO  CHARMING  RED  SEAL  RECORDS 
The  Cottage  Maid  Julia  Culp  64493 

Three  Fishers  Herbert  Witherspoon  74458 

Hear  them  at  any  "His  Master's  Voice"  dealers9 


Berliner  Gram- o -phone  Co.,  Limited 

267  Lenoir  Street,  Montreal 


DEALERS  IN  EVERY  TOWN  AND  CITY 
ONE  PRICE  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 
VICTOR  RECORDS— MADE  IN  CANADA 
LOOK  FOR  "HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE" 
TRADE  MARK 
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work  was  a  great  revelation  to  me  as  to  the 
uniformity  of  modern  nitro  powders.  I 
hadn't  an  inkling  of  a  notion  that  any  powder 
was  capable  of  such  work  in  reduced  charges. 
This  ended  my  work  at  ranges  under  a  hund- 
red yards.  I  never  expect  to  find  a  better 
charge  for  small  game  than  this  .256-15-100, 
using  Number  80  powder. 

On  the  next  favorable  day  I  tried  this 
charge  at  one  hundred  yards,  getting  a  couple 
of  two  inch  groups,  one  of  which  is  shown  in 
Number  5.    It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  shoot 


i 

m 

% 

No.  5.   The  .256  at  100  yards.   Load:  15  grs.      No.  80 
Powder  and  100-gr.  bullet. 

this  charge  at  a  target.  I  can  only  calculate 
the  velocity,  in  the  absence  of  figures  from 
the  Du  Pont  Company,  but  it  must  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  sixteen  hundred  feet.  That 
cartridge  would  clip  a  turkey's  head  shot 
at  a  hundred  yards,  but  it  wouldn't  do  to 
shoot  at  him  with  the  one  hundred  yard  sight 
up  as  set  for  the  full-charge.  Some  allowance 
must  be  made  in  windage  and  a  plenty  in 
elevation. 

The  next  thing  on  the  program  was  to  find 
a  mid-range  charge,  one  that  would  do  for 
deer  where  you  didn't  care  to  shoot  the  beast 
half  in  two — also  a  charge  for  turkeys,  geese, 
coyotes,  woodchucks  and  etc.  This  cart- 
ridge, I  decided,  must  have  a  velocity  not 
under  that  of  the  Springfield,  and  an  accuracy 
second  to  none. 

The  Du  Pont  Number  21  powder  is  a  great 
favorite  of  mine  since  I  have  never  failed  to 
get  good  work  from  it  either  in  full  charge 
or  reduced,  even  with  Ideal  gas-check  bullets 
it  works  finely  in  the  Savage.  I  was  a  little 
bit  cautious  though  about  trying  a  full  charge 
or  anything  which  might  be  termed  a  full 
charge,  with  a  bullet  weighing  as  much  as  100 
grains.  I  had  been  told  that  the  powder  was 
too  quick  for  a  heavy  bullet,  and  so  it  would 
undoubtedly  prove  to  be  with  a  ball  heavier 
than  100  grains. 

Beginning  with  27  grains  I  worked  up  a 
grain  at  a  time  until  I  had  a  charge  of  33  grains 
weight  of  the  powder.  My  bullet  remember, 
was  the  100  grain  full  metal  patched.  With 
the  33  grain  load  I  quickly  got  several  scores 
at  one  hundred  yards  of  right  about  two 
inches,  measured  from  outlying  shots.  One 
of  these  groups  is  shown  in  target  6.  Other 
targets  that  I  have  are  about  as  good.  The 


cartridge  shot  with  the  greatest  uniformity 
and  the  accuracy  seemed  to  be  limited  only 

by  ability  to  hold. 


v.,  * 
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No.  6.   Ten  shots  at  100  yards,  .256—33—100,  using 
the  No.  21  Powder  and  full  jacketed  bullet. 

A  favorable  day  came  for  two  hundred  yard 
work,  no  wind  and  a  sky  overcast  with  clouds, 
clouds  not  low  or  dense.  I  put  up  a  ten  inch 
bull  at  the  distance,  finding  the  center  of 
impact  a  couple  of  inches  under  the  black 
when  the  sights  were  set  so  that  the  factory 
charge  would  shoot  a  little  above  the  center 
of  the  bull.  I  fired  a  few  shots,  found  they 
were  going  right  and  then  started  a  ten  shot 
group.  The  first  five  were  closely  grouped, 
but  the  next  five  showed  one  shot  some  two 
inches  above  the  group.  I  felt  pretty  badly 
about  that  one  shot  for  it  had  spoiled  the 
best  group  that  I  ever  made  at  two  hundred 
yards.  I  went  back  to  the  rest  and  fired  one 
more  shot  just  to  see  if  it  wouldn't  go  into  the 
group,  which  it  did.  The  group  is  shown  in 
target  7.    It  measures  33^  inches  across  with 

l  ^  - 

m  m  \ 
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No.  7.   .256,33 — 100  (using  same  powder  as  in  target 
No.  6.)    Eleven  shots  at  200  yards. 

a  variation  in  elevation  of  about  two  inches. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  though,  that  the 
other  shot  would  have  enlarged  the  group  to 
about  five  inches.  This  finished  my  work 
with  the  mid-range  charge  and  I  have  not 
tried  it  since.  I  see  no  reason  why  fine  work 
should  not  be  secured  from  it  at  any  time 
under  favorable  weather  conditions. 
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Postal  Hotel  Company  -  Proprietors 


The  Most  modern  and  home  like 
hostelry  in  Detroit. 
Located  in  the  centre  of  the  shop- 
ping district  and  within  short  walk- 
ing distance  of  all  the  theatres. 
Come  where  YOU  will  be  properly 
taken  care  of  at 

REASONABLE  RATES — 
$1.50  and  up,  European. 

Finest  musical  program  in  the  city:  dancing  every 
evening.    YOU  will  have  MY  personal  attention. 

GRIS  WOLD  ST.  and  GRAND  RIVER  AVE. 

DETROIT,    MICH.  * 

Fred  Postal,  Pres.      -    Chas.  L.  Postal,  Sec'y, 


Shr  ItBtinrtinp  Inotat  fljniuif 

A  public  house  for  those  who  demand  the  beet 
and  prefer  a  homelike  atmosphere. 

Single  rooms  from  $2.  Combined  sitting 
room,  bedroom  and  bathroom  from  $4. 
Self  contained  suites.  In  summer  dinnei 
at  a  fixed  price  is  served  in  the  roof  garden. 

Some  globe  trotters  have  been  good  enough  Jo  sag 
that  the  Puritan  is  ]one  of  the  most  attract**  and 
comfortable  hotels  in  the  world. 

Our  booklet  with  guide  to  Boston  on  receipt 
of  your  card.  r.  g.  costello,  manaokd 


HOTEL  LENOX 

North  St.,  at  Delaware  Ave. 
BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


A  modern,  fireproof  and  distinctive  hotel  of 
250  all  outside  rooms.  Excels  in  Equipment, 
cuisine  and  service. 

jjitfROPEAN  PLAN— $1.50  per  day  and  up, 

••FAR  FROM  A  BIG  CITY'S  NOISE, 

CLOSE  TO  A  BIG  CITY'S  BUSINESS" 
Write  for  complimentary  "Guide  of  Buffalo  and  Niagara 
_    .  Falls. 

C  A.  MINER,     -    -     Managing  Director 


Meet  me  at  the  TULLER—Fe*   Value,  Service,  Heme  Comforte 

New  HOTEL  TULLER 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.  Take 
Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single,  $2.50  Up  Double 
200  2.00    "        3.00  ,r  M 

100  2.50    "        4.00  "  M 

100     "  "         "3.0010  5.00"        4.50  "  " 

Tolal  600  Outside  Roams 
ALL  ABSOLUTELY  QUIET 

Two  Floors — Agents'  New  Unique  Cafes 

Sample  Rooms  and  Cabaret  Excellence 
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7  WINES  AND  LIQUORS 

MAILORDER  DEPARTMENT 

Now  Montreal,  Que.  4  St.  Helen  St. 

FORMERLY  HULL,  QUE. 

SERVICE — Prompt  shipment,  no  substituting,  refunding  overpayments,  immediate  acknow- 
ledgement of  all  orders — these  are  the  features  of  our  service  to  which  we  give  very  special  care. 

DRAUGHT  VERSUS  BOTTLED  LIQUORS 

Liquors  in  sealed  bottles  in  cases  cost  one-third  more  than  in  draught,  and  the  quality  is  no 
better.  Why  one-third  more?  Because  you  are  paying  for  the  bottles  and  the  labor  of  bot- 
tling, for  the  same  goods. 


Following    are  some   draught   liquors,  especially 
"Balmoral   Scotch,  which  we  can  highly  recommend: 
DRAUGHT  SCOTCH 

"Balmoral"  Fine  Old  Scotch,  2  gals  $12.50 

"Balmoral"  Extra  Fine  Old  Scotch,  2  gals   14.50 

"Balmoral"  Extra  Special  Liqueur,  2  gals   16.50 

DRAUGHT  CANADIAN  WHISKIES 

Old  Rye  or  Malt,  2  gals  $  8.00 

Old  Rye  or  Malt,  5  gals   18.50 

Extra  Old  Rye  or  Malt,  2  gals   9.00 

Extra  Old  Rye  or  Malt,  5  gals   21.00 

Wiser's  Special,  Gooderham  &.  Worts'  Special, 
Walker's  Imperial  and  Seagram's  "83,"  2 
gals.,  $10.00,  5  gals   23.50 

DRAUGHT  RUM 

Fine  Old  Jamaica  Rum,  2  gals  $13.00 

Extra  Fine  Old  Jamaica  Rum,  2  gals   17.00 

DRAUGHT  BRANDY 

Cooking,  2  gals  $11.00 

Old  Cognac,  2  gals   14.00 

Extra  Old  Cognac,  2  gals   16.00 

T.  Hines  &  Co.,  2  gals   16.00 

DRAUGHT  HOLLAND  GIN 

John  de  Kuyper's,  2  gals  $10.50 

DRAUGHT  PORT  WINES— IMPORTED 

Warre  Sc  Co.,  No.  1,  2-gal.  jar  $  8.00 

Warre  &  Co.,  No.  2,  2-gal.  jar   10.00 

DRAUGHT  PORT  WINES— DOMESTIC 

Canadian  Grape,  2-gal.  jar  $  4.00 

Canadian  Grape,  Concord,  2-gal.  jar   5.00 

Canadian  Grape,  Special  Vintage,  2-gal.  jar   6.00 

DRAUGHT  SHERRY  WINES,  IMPORTED 

Cooking,  2  gals  $  8.00 

Vino  de  Pasto,  2  gals   10.00 

Williams  &  Humbert's,  2  gals   12.00 

HIGH  WINES 
1  gal.,  $7.50;  2  gals  $14.00 

CASE  GOODS 

Partial  List  with  Prices . 
Case  containing  12  bots.    6  bots. 

Walker's  Canadian  Club  $12.50  $7.25 

Walker's  Imperial                                 10.00  5.75 

Wiser's  Red  Letter,  G.  &  W.  Special, 
m    Seagram's  "83,"  and  White  Wheat, 

Eg    and  Royal  Reserve                         11.50  6.25 


Wiser's  Recreation,  Imp.  Qts   9.75  5.35 

Wiser's  Recreation  Ambers    7.25  3.90 

Wiser's  Old  Rye   8.25  4.40 

Wiser's  Whiskey  Clair    7.25  3.90 

G.  &  W.  Ordinary   9.50  5.25 

Seagram's  Three  Star   10.50  5.75 

Seagram's  One  Star   9.00  4.75 

SCOTCH  WHISKIES      Per  Case. 

Dewar's  Special  $16.00 

Catto's  Old  Mar   16.00 

Uaher's  O.V.G   16.00 

White  Horse   17.00 

John  Haig,  Glenleven   18.00 

Catto's  Gold  Label   17.00 

Usher's  Special  Reserve   17.00 

John  Begg's  Red  Cap   16.00 

Dewar's  Blue  Label   17.00 

Hill  Thompson's  Hill  Top    16.00 

Walker's  Kilmarnock   17.00 

Black  and  White   17.00 

John  Haig's  Gold  Label   19 .00 

Whyte&MacKay   16.00 

John  Begg's  White  Cap   17.00 

Dewar's  Special  Liqueur   18.00 

John  Haig's  Special  Reserve   20.00 

Mitchell's  Scotch,  Imp.  Qts   21.00 

Mitchell's  Scotch,  Imp.,  Pts.,  24  bottles  „..  22.00 

Walker's  Kilmarnock  Black  Label   23.00 

John  Haig's  Dimples   23.00 

IRISH  WHISKIES         Per  Case 

Keegan's  Imperial  Quarts  $21.00 

Keegan's  Reputed  Quarts   17.00 

Taylor's  Coleraine  Pure  Malt  (10-year-old)   17.00 

Mitchell's  Irish,  Imp.  Qts   21.00 

Jamieson's  3-Star  Rep.  Qts  ,   19.00 

Dunnville's  Imp.  Qts   21.00 

Burke's  Imp.  Qts   21.00 

BRANDIES  Per  Case. 

Cooking  Brandy,  Boutin  $14.00 

Brillet's  Three  Grape   19.00 

Prunier  Gold  Stamp   25.00 

Hennessy,  One  Star   21.00 

Jules  Robin   19.00 

Hines' Three  Grape   21.00 

Hines'  Fine  Champagne  Cognac  Brandy,  1863 

Vintage  ■   60.00 

Hennessy,  Three  Star   25.00 


JOHNjLABATT,  Limited,  4  St.  Helen  St.  MONTREAL,  QUE. 

FORMERLY  HULL,  QUE. 
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GINS 

Per  Case. 

John  de  Kuyper,  15  large  bots  $21.00 

Melcher's  Gold  Cross — Large  Case,  15  bots   18.00 

Medium  Case,  12  bots   9.00 

Small  Case,  24  bots   8.00 

Gordon's  London  Dry   13.50 

Burrough's    13.50 

Booth's  Old  Tom    16.00 

Coate's  Plymouth   16.00 

Ross'  Sloe   16.00 

JAMAICA  RUM            Per  Case. 
Finzi  Gold  Medal  $16.00 

PORT  WINES— IMPORTED  Per  Case. 
Warre  &  Co.,  Convido  $17.00 

PORT  WINES— DOMESTIC 

Per  Case. 

Concord  $  7.00 

SHERRY  WINES  Per  Case 

Williams  &  Humbert's  Molino   $16.00 

Williams  &  Humbert's  Dry  Sack   20.00 

TONIC  WINE             Per  Case 
Vin  St.  Michel  $12.00 

BITTERS 

Angostura  Per  Bottle  $  1.25 

Orange  Bitters                                  "       "  1.25 

French  Vermouth,  Noillv  Pratt        Per  Case  12.00 

Italian  Vermouth,  Freund  Bailor....  "       "  12.00 

Italian  Vermouth,  Martini  Rossi  ....  "       "  12.00 

COCKTAILS 

Congress  Club:  Per  Case. 

Martini  $12.00 

Manhattan   12.00 

Whiskey   12.00 

Bronx   12.00 

Vermouth   12.00 

SAUTERNES 

N.  Johnstone  &  Sons.  Per  Case. 

Sauterne,  Qts  $11.00 

Sauterne,  Pts.,  24  Bottles   12.00 

Haut  Sauterne,  Qts   14.00 

Haut  Sauterne,  Pts.,  24  Bottles   15.00 

CLARETS 

N.  Johnstone  &  Sons  or  Barton  &  Guestier.    Per  Case. 

Pontet  Canet,  Qts  $14.00 

Pontet  Canet,  Pts.,  24  Bottles   15.00 

St.  Julien,  Qts   10.00 

St.  Julien,  Pts.,  24  Bottles   11.00 

Margaux,  Qts   10.00 

Margaux,  Pts.,  24  Bottles   11.00 

Medoc,  Pts.,  24  Bottles    10.00 

Medoc,  Qts  _   9.00 


LIQUEURS 

Per  Bottle. 

Annisette,  Marie  Brizard  &  Rogers  $  2.25 

Benedictine,  Qts   3.25 

Benedictine,  Pts.,  24  Bottles   2.25 

Blackberry  Brandy,  Marie  Brizard  &  Rogers   2.25 

Creme  de  Menthe,  Green,  Qts.,  Marie  Brizard 

&  Rogers   2.25 

Creme  de  Menthe,  Green,  Pts.,  Marie  Brizard 

&  Rogers,  24   1.50 

Creme  de  Menthe,  White,  Qts.,  Marie  Brizard 

&  Rogers   2.25 

Apricot  Brandy,  Marie  Brizard  &  Rogers   2.25 

Chartreuse,  Pts.,  Peres,  Yellow,  24   2.25 

Chartreuse,  Pts.,  Peres,  Green,  24   2.25 

Curacoa  Red  Stone  Jars,  Marie  Brizard  &  Rogers  2.25 

Cherry  Whiskey,  Fremy  Fils   2  25 

Kummell,  Marie  Brizard  &  Rogers   2  25 

Cherry  Brandy,  Marie  Brizard  &  Rogers   2.25 

Creme  de  Coca  Droz  :   2.75 

BURGUNDIES— STILL  WINES 

Bouchard  Pere  &  Fils.         Per  Case. 

Beaune,  Qts  $15.50 

Beaune,  Pts.,  24  Bottles   16.50 

Chablis,  Qts   13.00 

Chablis,  Pts.,  24  Bottles   14.00 

Macon,  Qts   12.00 

Macon,  Pts.,  24  Bottles   13.00 

Pommard,  Qts   17.00 

Pommard,  Pts.,  24  Bottles   18.00 

SPARKLING  WINES 

We  carry  a  full  stock  of  Champagnes,  Sparkling 
Burgundies,  etc.,  but  as  prices  are  fluctuating  so  rapid- 
ly kindly  ask  us  for  quotations. 

Prices  on  Wines  include  War  Stamps. 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  SALE 

Money  Order,  marked  Cheque  or  Cash  to  accom- 
pany all  orders.  If  too  much  is  sent,  the  difference 
will  be  returned  immediately;  if  not  enough  the  ship- 
ment may  be  delayed.  If  cash  is  sent  the  letter  should 
be  registered.  Express  Companies  will  not  accept 
C.O.D.  shipments. 

DELIVERIES 

All  orders  are  shipped  the  same  day  they  are  re- 
ceived. Any  further  information  desired  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

Freight  or  Express  Charges  prepaid  by  us  east  and 
south  of,  and  including  North  Bay  on  quantities  quoted 
in  Price  List. 

North  and  west  of  North  Bay,  including  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  add  50c  per  package. 

North  and  west  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  add  $1.00  per 
package. 

Cut  Out  This  Price  List  and  Keep  for 
Reference. 

Express  Charges  Prepaid  (See  above) 


10HN  LABATT,  Limited,  4  St.  HelenSt.  MONTREAL,  QUE. 

FORMERLY  HULL,  QUEBEC 
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As  to  the  utility  of  this  mid-range  charge, 
opinions  might  differ.  Owing  to  the  absence 
of  recoil  many  men  would  get  finer  target 
work  from  it  than  they  would  from  the  normal 
cartridge,  125-grain  bullet  at  3,000  feet 
velocity — could  myself  I  think.  The  mid- 
range  cartridge  is  splendidly  uniform  in 
elevation.,  for  I  do  not  question  that  the  one 
shot  I  threw  high  in  the  group  shown  was  due 
to  getting  the  tip  oi  the  front  sight  into  the 
black  without  knowing  it — holding  too  close 
to  the  black.    Since  the  Savage  with  87- 

(To  be 


rain  bullet,  using  30.5  grains  of  No.  21  pow- 
er shows  a  velocity  of  3,000  feet,  the  velocity 
of  the  .256  with  33  grains  of  powder  and  a  100 
grain  bullet  would  hardly  fall  below  2,800  feet. 
Granted  that  velocity,  the  trajectory  would 
be  practically  as  flat  as  the  Savage  .250,  with 
energy  something  greater.  I  should  have 
every  confidence  in  this  cartridge  for  deer 
shooting  and  for  all  game  smaller  than  deer, 
loading  a  spitzer  bullet  with  soft-point.  The 
full  jacket  would  prove  very  serviceable  for 
certain  kinds  of  game. 


AT  THE  CLUB 

Ad  Lib. 


GOOD  evening,  George.  Did  you  have 
a  good  time  on  your  hunting  trip?" 
"Yep,  just  got  home  this  morning. 
Certainly  had  the  big  time,  but  say,  the  birds 
are  not  what  they  used  to  be.  Why  I  mind 
the  time  when  we  could  get  the  old  Blue 
Grouse  in  the  big  bunches.  Say,  I  went  to 
the  old  stamping  grounds  a  few  years  ago 
and  it  was  a  shame  to  take  the  money — 
(well  here  goes). 

"Yes  sir,  them  was  the  days  when  we  used 
to  bring  back  a  cart-load,  kept  us  busy  for 
a  couple  of  days  giving  them  away,  but  times 
are  changed.  Although  we  certainly  had 
a  fair  outing  the  birds  were  not  up  to  ex-  1 
pectations  (yes,  please  I'll  take  the  same)." 

"Well,  how  did  you  make  out  Bill?  Did 
you  run  into  them  at  all?" 

"What!  Only  five  for  three  days.  Well, 
that  is  not  so  rotten  but  you  must  have  been 
there  with  the  eye  Bill  (here's  how). 

"What!  You  saw  quite  a  lot  but  couldn't 
connect?" 

"Well,  first  of  the  season  a  fellow  is  liable 
to  be  a  little  off.  In  fact  I  get  that  way  my- 
self, did  this  year  (sure,  one  more  won't  hurt, 
I'll  take  the  same)." 

"How  did  I  make  out?  Well,  I'll  just  tell 
you  we  found  them  pretty  scarce.  The  first 
day  I  had  only  left  camp  about  fifty  yards 
when  two  flushed  and  I  made  a  dandy  double. 
Had  just  loaded  up  when  a  third  jumped  and 
I  rumpled  him  up  and  as  I  was  going  to  pick 
them  up  two  more  flew  out,  and  I  picked  the 
first  with  my  right  and  smoked  up  the  other. 
Oh  yes,  a  good  start  is  the  thing.  Just  cach- 
ed them  under  a  log  and  then  commenced  to 
hunt.  Hadn't  gone  far  when  I  ran  into 
another  covey,  made  a  peach  of  a  double  on 
the  first  two  and  then  smothered  one  going 
down  hill  at  about  a  thousand  per.  Pretty 
lucky  to  connect  as  was  not  shooting  up  to 
usual  gait.  Could  have  shot  four  or  five 
deer  but  (yes,  here's  lookout  below)  but  as 


I  was  saying  don't  like  venison,  besides  spoils 
day  for  birds." 

"Yes — but  didn't  finish  about  first  day. 
Next  bird  flew  out  of  tree.  Old  Hooter  ran 
right  into  the  shot  and  had  hard  job  to  get 
him  as  he  fell  over  high  drop.  Found  him 
after  long  hunt  though.  In  fact  lost  eight 
or  nine  birds  over  bluff  so  thought  it  better 
to  start  for  camp  with  the  ten  I  had.  Man- 
aged to  pick  up  nine  more  on  my  way  back. 
Was  in  camp  before  ten  in  morning.  Just 
stuck  around  the  rest  of  the  day.  We  had 
two  dozen  bottles  soft  nose  and  two  bottles 
hard  nose  at  camp.  That  reminds  me  better 
have  one  on  me  (yes,  same  again).  Four  in 
our  party  good  sports  but  out  of  luck.  One 
got  two  birds  and  old  Steve  was  second  gun 
with  four.  Not  bad  for  first  day,  twenty- 
seven  for  four  guns.  We  had  a  big  time  that 
night,  killed  'em  all  over  again.  I  put  fellows 
on  how  to  get  'em.  Told  'em  how  I  got  mine 
but  they  wouldn't  listen  so  next  day  (only 
stayed  two  days),  decided  to  make  full  day 
of  it.  Got  the  old  dog  out  early,  'fore  day- 
light. Didn't  run  into  much  but  stuck  with 
it  till  about  'leven  in  morning.  Cleaned  up 
bag  limit  of  twelve,  so  decided  to  quit.  But, 
say,  haven't  finished  telling  you  (oh,  sure 
better  luck  next  time)  but  as  was  telling 
you,  the  boys  were  sore  when  they  came  in 
dog  tired  about  four  in  the  afternoon  and 
saw  my  bag.  Decided  to  let  'em  have  it 
out  by  themselves.  Only  brought  in  three 
among  'em  all,  so  I  just  took  the  old  gun  for 
a  stroll  just  back  of  cabin  and  bagged  five 
right  where  got  into  covey  first  morning. 
Made  'em  pretty  sore." 

"What!  Steve  says  I  only  got  one  bird. 
Ha!  ha!  he's  a  great  joker  and  anyway  my 
folks  don't  care  for  game  so  I  let  the  boys 
take  what  they  wanted,  always  divide  up 
(say,  better  have  another  before  you  go). 
Will  tell  you  about  it  all  next  time  I  see  you. 
So  long." 


We  invite  any  of  our  readers  desiring  information  on  doggie  matters  to  send  in  their 
queries  to  this  department.  Are  you  buying  a  dog;  importing  one;  do  you  understand  the 
new  registration  requirements?  Are  you  in  doubt  as  to  what  breed  of  dog  would  suit  your 
requirements  best?  Is  your  dog  ailing?  Any  breed  you  want  information  on,  no  matter 
what  it  is  you  wish  to  know,  we  will  try  and  satisfy  you  and  to  the  novice  we  might  say  that 
we  may  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble. 

WESTMINSTER  KENNEL  CLUB'S  41st  ANNUAL 
BENCH  SHOW,  MADISON  SQUARE 
GARDEN,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

(Reported  specially  for  Rod  and  Gun  by  The  Kennel  Editor). 


Nearly  2000  dogs,  pick  of  the  world,  shown. 
Exhibitors  come  from  all  over  U.S.A. 
and  Canada.    Canadians  take  win- 
ners in  Jour  breeds  and  do  well 
in  others. 

ALL  those  interested  in  sporting  affairs, 
both  as  a  business  and  as  a  hobby  can 
now  look  to  America  for  the  largest  and 
most  numerous  events,  exhibitions  etc.  in  the 
different  fancies  such  as  dogs,  horses,  motor- 
ing both  by  land  and  water,  and  all  the  ath- 
letic sports. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  it  can  be 
readily  understood  that  all  such  sports  are 
now  set  aside  in  consideration  of  the  serious 
business  of  war.  The  leading  dog  shows  in 
England,  which  have  been  the  largest  and 
best  in  the  world  are  now  cancelled  and 
only  minor  local  events  are  held.  Great 
Britain  which  has  produced  the  best  in  about 
every  thing,  bred  or  manufactured,  now 
seriously  considers  that  after  the  war  she 
will  have  to  look  to  America  for  the  best 
specimens  in  the  canine  world.  In  a  way 
they  have  themselves  to  blame  for  in  con- 
sideration of  large  prices  offered  they  have 


sold  to  America  nearly  all  of  the  leading 
specimens  of  the  different  breeds  of  dogs. 
Americans  (and  when  I  say  America,  I  in- 
clude Canada)  have  been  taking  advantage 
of  war  conditions  and  in  the  last  two  years 
more  than  1000  dogs  have  been  imported. 
The  pick  of  the  English  kennels  have  been 
brought  over  here  and  it  looks  now  as  if  the 
Britons  will  have  to  look  to  this  side  before 
long  to  replenish  their  stock.  With  this 
supply  of  the  best  imported  stock  as  a  founda- 
tion, with  careful  breeding  and  honest  in- 
terest displayed  by  large  and  small  fanciers 
alike  it  is  the  opinion  of  observers  that 
America  is  about  at  the  point  in  the  dog 
industry  where  there  will  be  little  need  to 
go  to  the  mother  country  for  stock  that  is 
any  better  than  we  can  breed  here. 

At  the  present  time  many  of  the  best  dogs 
are  British  bred,  but  young  home  grown  stock 
are  showing  improvement  and  what  will  make 
one  of  the  most  interesting  competitions  in 
the  future  will  be  classes  for  English,  Canadian 
and  United  States  bred  dogs.'  The  only 
thing  one  can  boast  of  in  a  high  class  winning 
imported  dog  is  that  you  own  it.    The  proud- 
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est  and  most  loyal  fancier  is  he  who  breeds 
a  dog  that  wins  right  along  against  all  com- 
petition. And  at  the  present  time,  one  who 
can  breed  dogs  of  this  sort,  in  this  country, 
can  easily  obtain  big  prices  for  them  and  big 
prices  mean  $50.00  to  $100.00  for  young 
puppies;  $100.00  to  $500.00  when  winning 
at  one  year  old  and  $500.00  to  $1,500.00 
when  showing  exceptional  promise  and  win- 
nings at  two  years  old.  Of  course  these 
prices  are  only  paid  in  the  most  popular  of 
sporting  and  pet  varieties  such  as  Airedales, 
Pointers  and  Setters;  wire  and  smooth  fox 
terriers,  working  terriers;  Boston  terriers, 
Irish  terriers,  Pekingese,  Pomeranians,  Collies, 
English  bull  dogs  and  so  on  down  the  list. 

Widespread  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  Westminster  show  this  year  and  prac- 
tically every  section  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  was  represented.  Many  looked 
forward  with  keen  expectations  to  seeing 
Mrs.  Baldwin's  famous  Anoakid  Kennels 
of  Cal.  exhibit  at  the  show  and  it  was  also 
said  that  Phillips,  the  English  Airedale  expert 
and  Crabtree  the  bull  dog  expert  wouid  be 
over  especially  to  handle  the  Anoakid  dogs. 
Both  these  experts  made  a  trip  to  Cal.  last 
year  at  Mrs.  Baldwin's  request,  to  give  her 
Kennels  a  going  over.  The  Anoakid  dogs 
were  to  have  come  in  a  special  car  with 
attendants  and  the  sixteen  dogs,  including 
the  most  celebrated  English  champions  that 
have  been  imported  in  recent  years  in  Aire- 
dales, English  bull  dogs  and  Russian  wolf 
hounds,,  would  have  made  probably  the 
biggest  individual  variety  exhibit  in  the 
show.  It  was  a  keen  disappointment  when 
at  the  last  moment  it  was  learned  that  this 
exhibit  would  not  be  present. 

However  there  were  other  splendid  ex- 
hibits from  distant  points.  All  together  there 
were  some  1900  dogs  at  the  show.  To  give 
our  readers,  many  of  whom  no  doubt  have 
seen  the  dog  show  at  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition,  Toronto,  some  idea  of  the  size 
and  importance  of  the  New  York  show, 
there  are  usually  some  600  entries  at  Toronto 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  largest  shows 
in  America.  The  Toronto  show  is  nearly 
all  Canadian  exhibits.  The  management 
should  endeavor  in  future,  to  have  our  fanciers 
over  the  border  practice  their  ideas  in  reci- 
procity and  send  over  their  dogs  to  compete 
with  ours,  home  grown  ones  especially.  Year 
after  year  Canadian  dogs  have  been  winning 
well  in  the  U.S.A.  Let's  see  what  their 
breeding  can  do  here. 

There  was  close  to  $300,000  worth  of 
thoroughbreds  at  the  Westminster  show  this 


year,  not  one  of  those  shown  was  valued 
at  less  than  $100.00  and  many  of  them  were 
rated  well  up  in  the  thousands.  Probably 
the  most  highly  estimated  one  in  a  financial 
way  was  Matford  Vic  the  wire  fox  terrier 
which  for  two  years  in  succession  has  been 
judged  best  of  all  breeds  at  the  blue  ribbon 
event  of  the  kennel  world  in  this  country. 
It  is  doubtful  if  her  owner,  Mrs.  Rainey, 
would  part  with  her  for  $5,000.  Matford 
Vic  was  not  entered  for  competition,  Mrs. 
Rainey  having  two  other  famous  English 
bred  fox  terriers  up  viz:  Conejo  Wycollar 
Boy  who  took  winners  in  dogs  and  Biddy  of 
Holyport  taking  winners  in  bitches. 

Portia  and  Boy  Blue,  for  each  of  which  he 
paid  in  Eng.  $3500  and  there  were  plenty 
of  other  breeds,  indivrduals  of  which  are 
valued  by  their  owners  at  over  the  $1,000 
mark;  the  winning  Peke  being  sold  at  the 
show  for  $2,000.  At  the  Philadelphia  show 
the  following  week  I  saw  $200.00  being  offered 
for  a  beagle. 

Taking  travelling  expenses  for  out  of  town, 
exhibitors'  fees  to  handlers  and  expenses  of 
getting  the  dogs  ready  for  the  big  show  it  is 
not  without  the  bounds  of  reason  to  believe 
that  half  a  million  dollars  was  represented 
at  the  exhibition.  The  prize  money  offered 
in  each  class  was  1st,  $15,00,  2nd  $10.00, 
3rd  $5.00  and  in  some  classes  $10.00,  $5.00 
and  $3.00  respectively,  besides  the  many 
cash  specials.  The  plate,  cups,  etc.,  given 
would  grace  any  jewellery  store,  three  large 
mahogany  and  plate  glass  cases  at  the  front 
of  the  hall,  being  packed  with  these  valuable 
cups,  bowls,  plates,  shields,  etc. 

Interest  was  high  as  was  evidenced  by  the 
crowd  that  attended  each  of  the  four  days, 
Thursday,  Feb.  23rd  being  a  national  holi- 
day (Washington's  birthday)  saw  a  record 
attendance  of  some  15,000  persons.  Thai 
most  of  the  spectators  took  more  than  a 
passing  interest  in  the  sport  was  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  first  two  days  of  the  show 
8,000  catalogues  were  sold  so  that  a  new 
batch  had  to  be  quickly  gotten  out  over  night. 

Fox  Hounds. 

Friday,  Feb.  24th  was  hound  day,  Gen. 
Sir  Charles  Gunning  of  Montreal  judging 
and  also  classes  for  specials  were  awarded 
this  day  so  that  the  attendance  was  very 
large,  society  especially  turning  out  to  see 
the  hound  packs  with  huntsmen  and  masters 
in  their  bright  uniforms.  It  required  the 
entire  50  ft.  square  judging  enclosure  to 
show  off  the  different  hound  and  beagle 
packs  and  with  the  ring  side  three  and  four 
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deep  with  many  notable  United  Statesers 
and  Canadians  it  was  a  very  interesting  and 
attractive  sight. 

The  English  Fox  hound  packs  present 
(about  15  dogs  to  a  pack)  were  the  Genesee 
Valley  Hunt  Club,  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club 
of  Mass.  and  the  Middlesex  Foxhounds  of 
Mass.  The  Foxcatcher  Kennels  of  Mont- 
pelier,  Va.,  had  a  pack  of  American  all  red 
fox  hounds  and  A.  B.  Elcock  of  Quincy.  Mass. 
had  a  small  pack  of  regular  American  slim 
built  American  fox  hounds. 

Gen.  Sir  Charles  Gunning  in  commenting 
on  the  English  fox  hounds  they  have  in  the 
States,  said  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the 
ones  that  were  exaggerated  in  type  as  far 
as  bone  was  concerned  but  preferred  the 
medium  sort.  It  was  noticeable  that  the 
medium  sort  were  the  most  active  and  bright- 
est hounds. 

In  American  fox  hounds  Judge  Chas. 
Barney  of  Mass.  naturally  favored  the  larger 
exhibits  shown  by  his  fellow  countrymen 
which  were  of  the  tall  lightly  built  type  that 
often  make  fast  ones  but  it  is  doubtfu  if  for 
stamina  and  staying  power  they  would  be 
in  it  with  the  dog  Baldwins  Prompter  shown 
by  the  enterprising  W.  C.  Baldwin  of  Ottawa, 
Can.  This  dog  followed  more  the  standard 
but  the  judge  probably  followed  Sir  Chas. 
Gunning  in  his  notions  and  gave  the  awards 
to  the  lighter  built  U.S.  dogs,  Mr.  Baldwin 
only  getting  one  2nd,  two  3rds  and  one  4th. 
This  dog  is  a  strongly  built  typical  hound 
and  a  proven  worker  and  as  a  stud  force 
should  do  the  breed  much  good  in  Ontario 

Beagles. 

A  splendid  looking  lot  of  beagles  were 
shown,  an  even  typical  looking  lot  in  small 
entries  and  in  packs,  the  latter  shown  by 
uniformed  huntsmen  who  were  as  interesting 
or  more  so  than  the  hound  packs.  They 
were  of  uniform  build  and  coloring  and  were 
handled  to  perfection  in  show  manners  and 
were  the  cause  of  much  admiration  on  the 
part  of  the  society  and  sporting  fraternity 
present. 

The  following  packs  were  shown: — The 
Fairfield  Beagles  of  Noroton,  Conn.;  the 
Somerset  Beagles  of  N.Y.;  the  Mt.  Brilliant 
Beagles  of  Kentucky;  the  Wheatley  Beagles 
of  Roslyn,  L.I.;  Mr.  Macy's  Beagles  of  Avon, 
N.Y.;  Wolver  Beagles,  C.  O.  Iselin  Jr.,  West- 
bury,  L.I. 

Each  pack  contained  from  10  to  20  dogs. 
There  were  also  several  exhibits  of  singles 
and  doubles. 


As  all  the  dogs  were  very  uniform  the  win- 
nings (in  the  different  classes)  were  fairly 
well  divided  between  the  various  packs, 
Fairfield  manager  taking  winners'  dogs, 
Wheatley  Leader  reserve,  Ch.  Belray  Cord, 
C.  0.  Iselin,  winners  bitches,  and  Somerset 
Fashionable  reserve. 

In  couples  of  unentered  Beagles  either  sex, 
John  Griffin  came  in  for  1st  with  his  two  only 
entries,  Merryman  and  Merrylass,  both 
Wheatley  bred  and  a  very  nice  pair  regular 
miniature  fox  hounds. 

Setters. 

There  was  a  very  large  entry  in  setters  and 
pointers  as  these  dogs  are  very  popular  in 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  the 
South  and  the  West.  There  were  66  English 
setters  entered.  Lady  Natalie  and  Wallwyd 
Topsy  (English  setters)  from  the  Meadow 
View  Kennels,  Plainfield,  N.J.  got  first  in  a 
big  class  for  braces,  any  breed,  going  over  a 
crack  pair  of  Mrs.  Rainey's  wire  fox  terriers. 
This  decision  was  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm for  it  is  not  often  that  the  good 
old  sporting  dog  comes  into  his  own  with 
the  one  that  is  bred  chiefly  for  show.  Right 
on  top  of  this  decision  there  was  another 
one  in  favor  of  a  sporting  breed.  There  was 
a  special  for  the  biggest  and  best  entry. 
Mrs.  Rainey  had  eight  wire  fox  terriers  in 
the  ring  which  seemed  unbeatable. 

This  was  the  same  collection  that  some 
enthusiasts  insist  is  worth  $40,000  to  $50,000 
and  led  by  Wycollar  Boy  who  took  winners 
in  wire  fox. 

H.  K.  Bloodgood  of  the  Mepal  Kennels 
Mass.  had  an  army  of  18  cockers  with  Ch. 
Durbar  as  leader  and  Judge  Thomas  gave 
it  to  the  cockers. 

Cockers. 

While  mentioning  cockers  I  might  say  there 
were  104  entered,  making  strong  competition, 
yet  W.  H.  Mann  of  Toronto  with  one  entry, 
took  2nd  in  the  puppy  dog  class  of  eight. 

In  bitches  Lansdown  Ruminantly  J.  C. 
Hanna,  took  1st  open;  and  winners. 

Irish  Setters. 

In  Gordon  Setters  only  two  were  shown. 

Irish  setters  were  better,  40  being  shown, 
Midwood  Red  Jacket  taking  1st  open  and 
winners  dogs,  the  Canadian  dog  Glincho 
Morty  O'Clallaghan,  E.  A.  Sturdie,  Fred- 
ericton,  N.B.,  getting  reserve  winners,  1st 
limit  and  2nd  open.  Another  Canadian 
I.  C.  Hanna,  Montreal,  took  1st  in  Novice 
dogs  with  Larry  O'Brien,  2nd  limit,  3rd  open 
and  2nd  for  brace. 
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Pointers. 

There  were  55  Pointers  entered,  including 
some  of  the  most  famous  dogs  in  the  States 
such  as  those  from  the  great  sporting  place 
of  William  Ziegler  on  the  Carolinian  coast. 
Bob  White  Geltsdale  Ronald  from  Pa.  took 
1st  limit,  1st  open,  and  1st  winners,  in  dogs 
over  55  pounds,  Ch.  Watland's  Wisdom 
Frank  Addyman  Ardsley,  N.Y.,  taking  1st 
open  under  55  pounds  and  reserve  winners. 
Ziegler's  Mary  Montrose,  who  has  won  at 
about  every  field  trial  throughout  the  States 
won  easily  all  through  her  classes  right  up 
to  winners  bitches.  She  is  the  greatest  field 
dog  in  the  States  and  a  National  Champion 
and  shows  the  marks  of  her  work.  She  is 
no  artificial  bench  dog  but  a  real  one  that  can 
do  things  outside  of  looking  pretty  in  the 
ring,  of  course  she  did  not  get  first  prize  for 
best  of  all  breeds  in  the  show  but  we  should 
hate  to  see  her  pitted  against  the  wire  fox 
terrier  that  won  over  all  other  breeds,  in  a 
test  of  actual  usefulness. 

Although  there  are  some  excellent  Pointers 
in  Canada  none  were  represented  at  this  show. 

The  Pointing  Griffons,  a  new  dog  to  this 
country,  were  well  represented.  These  dogs 
look  very  much  like  a  cross  between  the 
Airedale  and  Irish  Setter,  being  wire-haired, 
longer  in  coat  than  an  Airedale,  color,  grizzle 
black  and  white  and  liver  yellowish  and  white, 
larger  ears  than  Airedales  and  tail  docked. 
However,  the  one  or  two  kennels  who  monopo- 
lize this  breed  in  the  States  claim  that  they 
are  a  very  old  breed  of  dog  in  France  and 
make  great  claims  for  them  as  bird  dogs, 
holding  them  at  very  high  prices.  We  will 
have  some  photos  of  these  dogs  and  descrip- 
tive matter  in  a  future  number. 

Water  Spaniels. 

Irish  water  spaniels  only  had  three  entries. 
It  is  too  bad  that  some  of  our  Irish  water 
spaniels  from  Canada,  especially  the  West, 
were  not  sent  to  this  show  for  they  surely 
would  have  been  winners. 

Retrievers. 

One  imported  black  curly  coated  English 
retriever  was  shown  but  it  was  too  open  in 
coat. 

Only  two  Field  Spaniels  were  shown,  owned 
by  Jos.  Perkins,  Toronto.  Consequently 
they  won  everything  in  that  class  and  winners. 

In  a  country  like  America  where  gun  dogs 
are  much  used,  especially  duck  shooting,  it 
was  rather  odd  that  such  a  poor  showing 
was  made  in  such  a  useful  dog,  not  even  one 
of  the  famous   distinctive  American  breed 


the  Chesapeake  Bay  retriever  being  shown. 
However,  as  with  the  case  of  the  great  pointer 
Mary  Montrose  these  dogs  are  bred  for  use 
and  not  for  show. 

Airedales. 

There  were  104  Airedale  entries  at  the 
show  and  had  entries  from  the  Anoakid 
Kennel  of  Cal.  and  the  Vickery  Kennels, 
Chicago,  attended  it  would  have  been  one 
of  the  best  Airedale  shows  in  the  world.  As 
it  was  the  classes  were  all  large  and  as  Judge 
Barclay  of  Philadelphia,  worked  quickly,  it 
was  rather  disconcerting  watching  these  dogs 
in  the  ring.  Some  young  promising  stock 
was  shown  and  won  well  which  shows  to 
what  perfection  this  breed  is  being  brought  in 
this  country  while  the  judge  could  not  get 
away  from  giving  the  premier  positions  to 
the  well-known  English  bred  dogs  Ch.  Abby 
King  Nobbier  and  Ch.  York  Ryburn,  Swell 
and  in  bitches  to  Ch.  Chesney  Cherry  Circle 
and  Elms  Princess,  yet  some  of  the  home 
breds  showed  up  just  as  classy.  Volcano 
at  10  months  is  a  "good  enough"  Airedale 
and  took  first  in  a  class  of  22  puppy  dogs. 
1st  American  bred  dog  was  granite  Invader; 
1st  Limit  Ch.  Polam  Maxim;  1st  open  Ch. 
Abby  King  Nobbier,  2nd  open  Ch.  Ryburn 
Swell.  Other  well-known  dogs  in  the  open 
class  were  York  Lofty  first;  Ch.  Young  King 
Nobbier;  Briergate  Rep  Persaltum;  Kirk- 
dale  Consort;  Normanton  Tipit  only  got  3rd 
but  looked  as  good  as  the  winners  having 
better  depth  of  brisket,  Ch.  Polam  was  given 
4th. 

Best  in  Show. 

Mrs.  Roy  Rainey's  Wycollar  Boy  Out- 
classes All  Other  Breeds  and  Beats 
Two  Time  ^Vinner,  Matford  Vic, 
in  Madison  Square  Garden. 

Once  again  a  fox  terrier  won  the  top  honors 
for  the  best  of  all  breeds  on  the  closing  day 
of  the  forty-first  annual  dog  show  of  the 
Westminster  Kennel  Club  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  yesterday.  Most  of  the  wise  ones 
were  predicting  a  third  successive  victory 
for  Matford  Vic,  but  it  remained  for  one  of 
Vic's  kennel  mates  to  carry  off  the  champion- 
ship. Wycollar  Boy  was  the  victor,  and  hef 
had  to  move  along  in  some  very  smart  com- 
pany to  get  the  honor. 

Mrs.  Roy  A.  Rainey,  owner  of  both  of 
them,  was  not  disappointed  that  Vic  did 
not  win  for  the  third  time  in  succession. 
After  the  award  was  made  she  said  that  all 
along  she  had  been  "rooting"  for  Wycollar 
Boy,  because  she  thought  he  was  the  best 
that  she  had  in  her  kennels.    Wireboy  of 
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Paignton  and  Matford  Vic,  both  owned  by 
Mrs.  Rainey,  were  given  the  gate,  and  many 
of  those  who  clustered  around  the  ringside 
could  hardly  believe  it  when  they  saw  these 
two  go  out  early.  When  it  happened  nearly 
every  one  thought  that  the  chief  prize  was 
going  to  the  old  English  sheepdog  Slumber, 
with  which  the  late  Mrs.  Tyler  Morse  won 
best  in  show  three  or  four  years  ago.  Slum- 
ber went  along  to  the  end,  though,  and  he 
was  the  last  one  on  the  block  with  the  fox 
terriers. 

After  it  was  all  over  I  asked  George  Thomas, 
the  judge,  why  he  did  it.  He  said  that  the 
huge  coat  of  the  old  English  sheepdog,  which 
is  by  no  means  a  youngster  these  days,  cover- 
ed a  multitude  of  sins.  Going  right  down 
the  line  with  the  dogs  that  came  into  the 
ring  for  the  big  event  of  the  American  kennel 
world,  Mr.  Thomas  had  an  answer  for  every- 
thing he  was  asked.  He  liked  Abbey  King 
Nobbier,  the  Airedale  winner,  in  many  re- 
spects, but  he  faulted  this  dog  some  in  head 
qualities.  Vic  went  out  and  so  did  Wireboy 
on  lack  of  condition,  as  most  of  the  experts 
said.  Hadley  Hoodwink,  the  Sealyham  which 
many  thought  was  going  to  win  the  first 
prize,  was  not  in  the  competition,  for  he  had 
been  beaten  earlier  in  the  show  in  a  variety 
class. 

Judging  Shifted. 

The  judging  was  delayed  a  lot  and  the 
classes  were  shifted  around  so  from  the  reg- 
ular order  that  it  was  going  close  on  to  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  before  the  chief  event 
of  the  show  was  adjudicated.  There  were 
a  score  of  dogs  led  into  the  ring.  Among 
them  were  Abbey  King  Nobbier,  Airedale; 
Wireboy  of  Paignton,  Matford  Vic  and  Wy- 
collar  Boy,  wire-haired  fox  terriers;  Slumber, 
old  English  sheepdog;  Seedley  Stirling,  collie; 
Boy  Blue  and  Portia,  St.  Bernards;  Peter's 
Captain,  Boston  terrier,  and  Chocolate  Mike, 
a  Pomeranian.  The  last,  by  the  way,  was 
the  only  toy  in  the  competition. 

It  was  a  mighty  interesting  event  for  the 
crowd  which  pressed  up  on  the  barriers  about 
the  ring.  After  the  first  parade  of  the  win- 
ners invtheir  classes  the  sheepdog,  Airedale, 
greyhound,  Landsdowne  Sunflower,  the  Bos- 
ton, the  Pomeranian  Matford  Vic  and  Wy- 
collar  Boy  were  left.  The  next  turn  found 
the  Pomeranian,  the  Boston  and  Matford 
Vic  getting  the  gate.  Next  out  was  the  grey- 
hound. Then  the  Airedale  was  eliminated. 
This  left  the  sheepdog  and  Wycollar  Boy. 
Mr.  Thomas  pottered  about  with  them  a  bit 
and  gave  the  prize  to  the  terrier.  His  de- 
cision was  not  received  with  very  great  acclaim 


by  the  crowd,  but  it  was  a  funny  thing  that 
just  as  he  gave  the  prize  to  Mrs.  Rainey's 
dog  there  was  a  roar  of  barks  from  the  dogs 
on  the  benches  outside  the  ring.  It  seemed 
as  if  they  recognized  that  the  king  of  dogdom 
had  been  crowned. 

A  Chocolate  Pom.  was  awarded  best  toy 
dog  in  the  show  and  it  was  thereafter  sold 
for  $800.00.  Mrs.  Hill  also  sold  another 
winning  Pom.  for  $500.00  to  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Vanderbilt.  The  Orange  Sable  Pom.  Mine- 
gold  Glory  was  sold  at  the  show  for  $1,250.00. 
The  total  for  these  three  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate weigh  about  11  pounds  would  be  some- 
thing more  than  $200.00  a  pound  which  is 
somewhat  higher  than  the  prices  they  are 
asking  these  days  for  sirloin  steak. 

Canadian  Dogs. 

Canadians  did  well  at  the  show,  taking 
premier  honors  in  four  breeds  as  follows: 
Bull  Terriers,  Smooth  Collies,  Field  Spaniels 
and  Greyhounds.  Also  in  other  breeds  we 
made  some  creditable  wins,  as  follows:  Geo. 
Bailey,  Ottawa,  smooth  Fox  terriers.  Clap- 
ton dogs  won  one  1st;  three  3rds;  and  three 
4ths,  a  very  creditable  showing  in  the  strong 
competition. 

In  wire-haired  Fox  Terriers  the  following 
Canadian  ones  were  shown:  W.  R.  Aitkin, 
Montreal,  Leeds  Idol;  R.  E.  Webster,  Mon- 
treal, Lady  Wire  Boy  of  Paignton  got  2nd 
graduate  dogs -and  bitches  in  a  class  of  12 
and  3rd  Maiden;  W.  H.  Shortt,  London, 
Lady  Selection;  Alf  Lepine,  Montreal,  Wire 
Boy  of  Maiden  H.C.,  in  novice  class;  Wire 
Maid  of  Maiden  V.H.C.  in  puppy  bitches; 
husky  Bounce  V.H.C.  in  Limit  dogs. 

Mr.  Lepine  got  5th  with  Wireboy  of  Mai- 
den in  open  dogs  bred  by  exhibitor  and  4th 
with  Wiremaid  of  Maiden  in  open  bitches 
bred  by  exhibitor.  The  Wire  Fox  Terriers 
that  took  highest  winnings  were  imported 
dogs  that  cost  up  in  the  four  figures,  the  credit 
of  their  breeding  going  to  England. 

W.  Baldwin,  Ottawa,  showed  a  strongly 
built  American  Foxhound  which  took  one 
2nd,  two  3rds,  and  a  4th,  the  judge  favoring 
the  taller  and  lighter  built  United  States 
Foxhounds. 

Following  .  is  the  showing  the  Canadian 
Boston  Terriers  made:  G.  A.  Beaumont, 
Toronto,  Kenmore  Raffles;  Geo.  Cameron, 
Ottawa,  Ch.  Peter  Noodles;  I.  G.  Slattery, 
Ottawa,  Ingrams  Orphan;  O.  Elder,  To- 
ronto, Rexonian  Little  Lady;  W.  Levack, 
Toronto,  Fashion  Plate;  I.  Luny,  Ottawa, 
Spider  Lassie  and  King  Spider;  C.  McQuillan, 
Toronto,  with  Clifton  Peach  won  2nd  in 
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Limit  dogs  under  17  pounds  in  a  class  of 
twenty  and  3rd  in  open  dogs  in  a  class  of 
thirteen;  Mrs.  Ingram  of  Toronto,  with 
Ingram's  Little  Woman  (who  is  by  the  well- 
known  Ch.  Ingram's  Little  Man),  captured 
1st  in  a  class  of  eleven  puppy  bitches;  4th 
in  novice  bitches,  class  of  twenty.  This 
is  surely  bearding  the  lion  in  its  den  for  Bos- 
tons are  the  one  great  American  breed  of  dog. 
There  were  153  Bostons  entered.  And  in 
Bull  terriers  Canadian  dogs  had  it  all  their 
own  way  in  the  bunch  of  49. 

Billy  Sunday,  owned  by  Don  Sutherland, 
Toronto,  took  1st  in  Limit  dogs;  1st  in  open 
dogs  and  special  for  best  of  the  breed  in  show. 

Furore  H.  Vearncombe,  Toronto,  took  2nd 
in  novice  dogs;  4th  in  open  dogs  and  3rd  in 
maiden  dogs  and  bitches. 

Wentworth  Joffre,  M.  O'Rourke,  Hamilton 
took  5th  in  Limit  dogs  under  35  pounds, 
and  3rd  in  open  dogs.  Wentworth  Hilda 
was  not  placed. 

Nilwor,  F.  A.  Rowlin,  Toronto,  took  3rd 
in  novice  dogs,  4th  in  open  dogs  over  35 
pounds,  and  4th  Maiden  dogs  and  bitches. 
In  bitches  the  winnings  were  as  good. 

Hay  Market  Patricia,  R.  H.  Elliott,  Otta- 
wa, took  1st  in  Limit  and  1st  open  and  win- 
ners. 

The  four  smooth  coated  collies  shown  by 
N.  Gwire,  Toronto,  were  the  only  ones  at 
the  show  so  won  1st  and  winners.  This  was 
also  the  case  with  Jos.  Perkins'  two  field 
spaniels,  but  it  shows  courage  and  enterprise 
in  introducing  a  new  breed. 

In  Greyhounds  Master  Butcher,  I.  G. 
Kent,  Toronto,  took  1st  open  and  winners. 
Kenmore  Big  Drive  took  3rd  in  Limit  dogs. 
In  bitches  Kenmore  Iris  took  3rd  Limit. 

The  MacKenzie  Airedales  were  again  at 
the  show,  ably  handled  by  Swann.  The  new 
importation  Marshfield  Milkmaid  was  there 
and  took  3rd  Limit,  4th  open  Sunshine  being 
left  out  of  it  this  time. 

Newbold  Vixen,  bred  near  Montreal  and 
owned  by  Jas.  Bain,  Toronto,  took  3rd  novice. 

In  dogs  Ch.  King  Nobbler's  double  was 
not  entered  for  competition  in  the  regular 
classes.  Ch.  Polam  Maxim  who  took  so  well 
last  year,  got  1st  Limit,  4th  open  and  1st  in 
Canadian  class,  which  is  open  to  any  Can- 
adian dog  or  bitch,  any  breed.  2nd  in  this 
class  was  won  by  Dusky  Bounce  (Wire  Fox), 
3rd  by  Haughty  Goldbeater  (Pom.)  and  4th 
Master  Butcher  (Greyhound). 

Wallaton  Preparedness,*  a  young  United 
States  bred  Airedale  which  E.  J.  Berry  of 
Montreal  entered  only  got  V.H.C.  and  reserve. 


In  St.  Bernards,  B.  Stuart  of  Ottawa  took 
3rd  puppy  with  Lady  of  Andover. 

Mrs.  S.  Delaney,  Toronto,  took  2nd  in 
open  black  and  tan  Toy  Terriers. 

Chas.  Dickinson,  Toronto,  with  the  mastiff, 
Priam  of  Wingfield,  took  one  1st,  one  2nd 
and  reserve  winners. 

J.  D.  Eagon,  Toronto,  with  the  West  High- 
land White  Terrier,  Gothian  Lady  took  one 
2nd  and  a  reserve. 

Irish  Setters  from  Canada  made  good  as 
previously  mentioned.  Years  ago  that  sec- 
tion of  Ontario  between  Hamilton  and  Lake 
Huron  had  some  of  the  best  Irish  setters  and 
breeders  in  America.  Now  this  breed  is  in 
the  east. 

Besides  the  previously  mentioned  winnings 
of  E.  A.  Sturdee  of  N.B.  and  I.  C.  Hanna  of 
Montreal,  H.  B.  Johnson  of  Toronto  won  in 
bitches,  2nd  novice,  3rd  Limit. 

In  bull  dogs,  Toronto  was  represented  by 
Oakland  White  Marquis,  Ed.  Johnston,  3rd 
novice,  2nd  junior;  Judy  of  Lombare,  J.  E 
Dowling;  Casters  Diamond,  Harry  A.  Wilson, 
3rd  Limit,  4th  open;  Chinook  Velocity  Mr. 
Tuson,  Lethbridge,  4th  Maiden,  2nd  novice 
bitches,  3rd  Am.  bred. 

Canadians  did  well  with  collies,  consider- 
ing that  much  high  priced  imported  stock  is 
now  in  the  States.  Robt.  McEwan  of  Lon- 
don with  Wishaw  Queen  took  1st  junior, 
1st  Maiden,  1st  Limit,  1st  open  in  tri  color 
and  any  color.  Jas.  Strachan,  Toronto,  with 
Coltness  Clinker  took  2nd  limit  dogs,  and 
3rd  open  bred  by  exhibitor.  Miss  C.  D. 
McGill  of  Montreal  showed  a  J  up.  Spaniel. 
Mrs.  Mathins  of  Montreal  showed  a  Russian 
Woolfhound,  getting  4th  limit  bitches.  Hugh 
Nickel,  Kingston,  showed  the  good  imported 
Petrofski  of  Addlestone  but  only  got  3rd 
limit  and  4th  open.  His  bitch  Sophia  was 
not  placed.  Hewitt  Smith,  Toronto,  showed 
his  crack  Irish  Terrier,  Coast  Native  Prince, 
but  only  got  3rd  Am.  bred  and  3rd  graduate. 
Mrs.  Wylie,  Vineland,  Ont.,  with  her  Poms 
took  1st  limit  dogs  or  bitches  over  7  pounds, 
and  2nd  open  dogs  or  bitches  over  7  pounds. 

This  about  completes  the  winnings  of 
sporting  dogs  and  Canadian  dogs.  As  Rod 
and  Gun  is  a  sportsman's  magazine  it  does 
not  give  special  mention  of  toy  and  pet  dogs 
or  non  sporting  dogs. 

We  have  a  complete  list  of  all  the  winnings 
at  the  N.Y.  show,  of  every  breed;  if  any  of 
our  readers  wish  to  know  any  particular 
winnings  they  can  get  it  by  writing  this 
department.  It  would  take  several  pages 
to  print  all  winnings  in  all  classes  of  all  breeds. 
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Some  of  the  Canadians  noticed  viewing 
the  show  were  Norman  MacKenzie,  Regina, 
Jos.  Russel,  Jos.  Perkins,  B.  Swann,  S.  Barn- 
ford,  Mrs.  Ingram,  N.  Swire  of  Toronto 
Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  B  aldwin  of  Ottawa,  and 
of  course  there  were  a  few  others  whom  we 
did  not  meet. 

We  would  suggest  that,  to  be  patriotic, 
any  time  Canadians  show  their  dogs  in 
the  U.S.  they  tack  up  a  Canadian  flag  on 
their  stall  and  also  a  show  card  giving  Kennel 
name  and  address.  We  have  good  dogs  in 
Canada  and  should  show  it. 

We  hope  to  publish  in  next  month's  issue 
some  photos  of  the  winning  dogs  of  sporting 
breeds  at  the  Westminster  Show. 

Philadelphia  Show. 

On  Monday  or  Tuesday  following  the  New 
York  show  the  Kennel  Club  of  Philadelphia 
held  their  sixth  annual  show,  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  which  is  a  very  elaborate  build- 
ing of  marble  arches,  stairways  and  hand- 
some windows.  This  show  was  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Child  Federation  of  Philadelphia, 
whose  purpose  is  to  advance  by  original  and 
constructive  methods  the  best  interest  of 
the  babies  and  children  of  Philadelphia. 
Naturally  the  show  was  well  attended  by 
the  leading  people  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
surrounding  country.  Some  of  the  dogs 
shown  were  brought  on  from  the  New  York 
show. 

Bert  Swann,  the  handler,  was  the  only 
Canadian  exhibitor  to  come  on  to  Philadelphia 
from  New  York  and  he  had  a  string  of  the 
Canadian  dogs  including  the  MacKenzie 
Airedales,  Swire's  smooth  collies,  H.  A.  Wil- 
son's coster  Bull  dogs,  Strachan's  collies,  and 
the  mastiff  Priam  of  Wingfield,  which  took 
1st  and  reserve  winners  at  New  York  and 
also  repeated  his  winnings  here.  In  Aire- 
dales Polam  Maxim  took  1st  limit;  2nd  open 
and  reserve  winners  being  beaten  again  this 
year,  as  last,  by  Normanton  Tipit.  Tipit  is 
a  better  dog  in  having  the  better  size  and 
depth  of  chest.  In  bitches  Newbold  Vixen 
was  1st  novice,  2nd  open  and  3rd  limit.  Sun- 
shine 2nd  limit,  Marshfield  Milkmaid  1st 
open. 

Although  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Airedale  centres  in  America  yet  the  entries 
this  year  were  not  large  especially  in  the 
classes  in  which  the  Canadian  dogs,  par- 
ticularly bitches,  were  entered.    This  may 


have  been  arranged  so  as  to  allow  the  Can- 
adians to  do  some  winning  in  reward  for  their 
enterprise  in  attending  the  show  or  is  it  that 
the  Yankees  are  hopeless  against  the  Can- 
adians. 

Billy  Sunday,  the  redoubtable  Bull  terrier 
from  Toronto,  as  in  New  York,  took  premier 
place  1st  and  winners.  He  would  have  been 
more  appropriately  named  Sir  Sam.  Strach- 
an's Coltness  Clinker  took  reserve  winners 
in  strong  competition. 

In  the  estimation  of  competent  judges  the 
cocker  spaniels  and  clumbers  were  the  best 
ever  seen  at  the  Westminster  show.  Durbar, 
the  black  champion,  which  was  given  best 
of  the  breed  {was  said  by  an  English  judge 
to  approach  nearer  the  useful  type  of  gun  dog 
that  they  have  in  England,  than  anything 
he  had  seen.  The  Englishman  remarked 
that  these  specimens  made  it  appear  as  if 
Americans  were  getting  away  from  the  parlor 
type. 


The  next  Dog  Shows  which  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  Canadians  are: — 

Western  Reserve  Kennel  Club,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  March  15th  to  17th. 

Chicago  Kennel  Club,  Chicago,  March 
29th  to  31st  (this  is  the  big  Spring  show  of 
the  middle  west). 

Detroit  Kennel  Club,  Detroit,  April  4th 
and  5th. 

Toronto  Kennel  Club,  Toronto,  April  6th 
and  7th  (this  is  the  Spring  show  of  eastern 
Canada). 


Editor,  KENNEL  DEPARTMENT:— 

Recent  issues  of  Rod  and  Gun  have  con- 
tained letters  from  several  men  whose  dogs 
had  suffered  from  eczema  and  were  appar- 
ently incurable.  The  following  is  the  treat- 
ment which  cured  our  Airedale  of  eczema, 
although  he  was  in  a  terrible  condition.  We 
bathed  him  every  evening  in  warm  water  to 
which  had  been  added  Crealin  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  tablespoonful  to  two  gallons 
of  water.  In  the  morning  for  the  first  few 
weeks  we  coated  all  the  broken  places  with 
ichythol  ointment,  then  used  sulphur  oint- 
ment instead.  This  treatment  requires  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  but  our  dog  was 
completely  cured  in  three  months.  This  was 
two  years  ago  and  the  trouble  has  not  re- 
turned. 

M.  M.  G. 


mm 


TOURNAMENT  DATES 
April   6th   and   7th.    Two   Day  Registered 
Shoot  of  the  Hamilton  Gun  Club,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
D.  A.  Nelson,  Secretary,  2a  Fairholt  Rd.,  South 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

April  6th.  The  "Sea  Cliff "  Gun  Club  Tourna- 
ment— One  day  shoot.  Leamington,  Ont.  Dr.  R. 
D.  Sloane,  Secretary,  Leamington,  Ont. 

Gun  Club  secretaries  who  would  like  to  see 
the  records  of  shoots  which  they  hold  from  time 
to  time  in  Rod  and  Gun  are  invited  to  send 
these  in  as  soon  after  the  shoots  take  place  as 
possible.  If  enclosed  in  an  unsealed  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  the  Trap  Editor,  Rod  and  Gun,  Wood- 
stock, Ont.,  and  marked  "Printer's  Copy," 
written  reports  or  newspaper  clippings  giving 
the  scores  of  shoots  held  may  be  forwarded  for 
one  cent  postage.  Please  be  sure  to  mark  on 
the  copy  the  date  when  the  shoot  was  held. 

Tournament  dates  should  be  sent  in  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  ensure  insertion. 


St.  Hubert  Gun  Club. 

The  following  scores  will  furnish  readers  of  our  Trap 
department  with  a  record  of  the  shoots  held  by  the  St. 
Hubert  Gun  Club.  "These  should  have  been  sent 
before,"  writes  the  secretary  when  forwarding  them, 
"but  I  did  not  realize  how  much  importance  is  attached 
to  the  publishing  of  these  in  your  magazine.  A  great 
many  of  the  members  have  asked  why  they  have  not 
been  put  in.  Some  do  not  keep  track  of  their  scores, 
trusting  to  records  as  published  in  Rod  and  Gun." 

(We  nope  other  gun  club  secretaries  will  take  notice, 
and  send  in  reports  of  shoots  promptly.) 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  St.  Hubert  Gun  Club 
on  Jan.  16th,  the  reports  of  the-officers  showed  another 
good  year  for  the  club.  The  1916  season,  while  not 
just  up  to  the  mark  set  in  1915  was  nevertheless  one  of 
the  most  successful  ones  in. the  history  of  the  club. 

The  club  held  as  many  week  end  shoots  as  the  year 
previous  and  two  tournaments — New  Year's,  1917,  and 
the  Easter  tournament  in  April  last,  of  which  the  pro- 
ceeds, a  substantial  sum,  were  turned  over  to  the  Sir 
Sanford  Fleming  Convalescent  home. 

Many  of  the  club  members  donated  prizes  as  special 
attractions  throughout  the  year;  the  "Dupont"  be- 
ginners' day  shoot,  and  "Dupont,"  1916  trophy  shoot 
were  held. 

The  new  officers  have  in  mind  a  series  of  special 
events  and,  attractive  and  appropriate  prizes  will  be 
put  up  for  competition  throughout  the  1917  season. 
The  following  members  attended  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Bethune,  chairman;  Messrs.  R.  Cameron,  W.  C. 
Little,  W.  L.  Cameron,  Dr.  Mohr,  J.  A.  Latimer,  J.  B. 
Harkin,  H.  W.  Fairchild,  J.  A.  Fletcher,  E.  G.  White, 
H.  Graham,  G.  Easdale,  J.  J.  Heney,  Jr.,  B.  Baldwin 
and  0.  T.  Ring. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted 
as  follows:  President,  Mr.  J.  M.  Roberts;  1st  vice- 
president,  Mr.  T.  A.  Heney  (re-elected)  2nd  vice- 
president,  Mr.  J.  B.. Harkin;  field  captain,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Fairchild;  treasurer,  Mr.  Blyth  Beattie- (re-elected;) 
secretary,  Mr.  0.  T.  Ring  (re-elected). 

Executive  cornmittee:  Messrs.  W.  L.  Cameron, 
Cecil  Bethune,  Dr.  Mohr,  W.  J.  Corby,  J.  J.  Heney,  Jr. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  retiring  officers 
for  their  valuable  services  during  the  past  year. 


Although  the  weather  conditions  were  unfavorable 
with  an  east  wind  and  snow  falling  which  interfered 
greatly  with  the  shooting,  ten  shooters  faced  the  traps 
in  spite  of  Old  "Jack  Frost"  at  St.  Hubert's  Traps. 
The  scores  despite  the  zero  temperature  were  fairly 
good,  the  general  average  being  70  per  cent. 

Ted  White  led  the  field  with  a  score  of  44  out  of  50. 
Geo.  Easdale  was  next  with  41.  H.  W.  Fairchild  had 
the  long  run  for  the  day,  bringing  down  25  without  a 
miss. 

One  extra  event  was  shot  off  in  the  twilight  and 
Geo.  Easdale  broke  18.  The  other  scores  were  low,  the 
poor  light  proving  quite  a  handicap.  A  detail  of  five 
events  at  10  birds  follows: — 


Event                              1      2  3  4  5 

Targets                           10    10  10  10  10 

1  otal 

E.  G.  White  (Pro.)                 9      8  9  10  8  44 

Geo.  Easdale                        9     8  8  7  9  41 

J.M.Roberts                        8      7  7  7  10  39 

Geo.  White                          9      7  8  7  7  38 

H.  W.  Fairchild                    6     6  10  10  5  37 

O.T.Ring                          7     9  6  8  7  37 

W.  D.  Monk                          9      9  6  7  5  36 

N.Brownlee                          8      9  5  7  5  34 

A.Latimer                           7     4  8  5  8  32 

C.Merritt                            6     3  2  7  —  18 

Extra — "Twilight  Handicap"  shoot:  Easdale  18, 
Ring  13,  Fairchild  12,  Latimtr  11. 

Ten  shooters  faced  the  traps  at  the  weekly  shoot 
of  the  St.  Hubert  Gun  Club  at  Westboro,  Saturday, 
Jan.  27th.  The  first  event  was  the  shoot-off  of  the  tie 
of  January  20th  which  proved  an  exciting  race  in  which 
J.  M.  Roberts  won  over  George  White,  George  Easdale 
and  O.  T.  Ring  by  a  margin  of  2  birds. 

The  final  scores  with  handicaps  resulted  as  follows: 
Roberts,  21;  White,  19;  Easdale,  19;  Ring,  19. 

Ten  shooters  took  part  in  the  events.  The  shooting 
showed  a  general  average  of  72  per  cent.  Ted  White 
H.  W.  Fairchild,  and  George  Easdale  turned  in  the  high 
guns  for  the  club  spoon  handicap  competition  each 
breaking  41  out  of  50.  J.  A.  Fletcher  featured  his 
second  appearance  at  the  traps  by  winning  the  prize 
for  the  day.  He  got  away  to  a  bad  start  but  improved 
in  the  last  lap.  Snooting  in  the  third  division  of  Class 
C,  entitled  him  to  a  fifteen  bird  handicap  and  this  en- 
abled him  to  tie  H.  W.  Fairchild  with  44  out  of  50. 
In  the  shoot  off  Fletcher  won  handily  with  19  out  of  25 
to  14  by  Fairchild. 

The  new  handicap  system  as  arranged  by  Field 
Captain  Fairchild  and  adopted  by  the  executive  works 
out  so  well  that  several  of  the  other  shooters  were  out 
of  the  race  by  one  or  two  birds  only.  Four  event 
Club  Spoon  Shoot  as: 

Event   1         2         3  4 

Targets    10       15       10  15 

E.  G.  White    7       15         7  12 — 41 

H.  W.  Fairchild   9       12         7  13 — 41 

G.  Easdale   9       11         8  13 — 41 

J.  M.  Roberts    9       10         9  12 — 40 

J.  B.Bunn    7       12         9  10—38 

O.  T.  Ring    9       12         7  10—38 

N.Brownlee    6       13         8  10—37 

Geo.  White    8         7         7  12—34 

J.A.Fletcher    4         8         6  11—29 

J.Ballard   3         8  *      ...  ,  —11 

One  event  at  25  white  flyers,  to  decide  tie:  J.  A. 
Fletcher,  19;  George  Easdale,  19;  Ring,  18;  Brown- 
lee,  16;Fairchild,  14. 

The  cold  weather  kept  the  attendance  down  at  the 
St,  Hubert  traps  Feb  10th,  only  seven  gunners  turning 
up.  However,  the  conditions  were  not  so  bad,  except 
for  a  west  wind  which  made  the  targets  zig-zag,  despite 
which  a  general  average  of  70  per  cent,  was  the  result 
of  the  shooting.  As  the  required  number  of  ten  shoot- 
ers was  not  on  the  grounds,  there  was  no  club  spoon 
competition.  Geo.  Easdale  put  a  spoon  up  and  won  it 
himself  in  the  shoot-off  of  the  tie  with  O.  T.  Ring,  each 
having  42  out  of  50,  handicaps  added. 

The  features  of  the  afternoon  were  for  the  president's 
trophy,  H.  W.  Fairchild's  donation  of  a  case  of  shells, 
and  Jos.  Barnaby's  dessert  spoons. 

Geo.  Easdale  and  O.  T.  Ring  each  had  a  high  score 
of  42  out  of  50  on  the  president's  trophy,  the  eight  best 
scores  of  the  year  to  count.  Geo.  Easdale,  N.  Brownlee 
and  O.  T.  Ring  had  counters  on  the  case  of  shells,  so  that 
ten  such  scores  would  entitle  them  to  the  prize. 

Easdale  and  Monk  were  leaders  on  the  first  shoot  for 
the  dessert  spoons,  with  77  out  of  100;  Fletcher  and 
Roberts  were  next  with  74;  Fairchild  and  Brownlee 
68.  As  only  seven  shooters  took  part,  three  teams 
only  had  scores  to  count. 

A  detail  of  the  shooting  for  the  day,  five  events  at  ten 
birds,  follows: — 

Event   1      2     3     4  5-T1. 

Targets   10    10    10    10  10—50 

Geo.  Easdale    8      9    10     8  6—41 

J.M.Roberts    8      5      8      7  9—37 
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O  T  Ring                              8     8     8      7  6—37 

W.D.M<?nk                            6      5      7      8  6-32 

N.Brownlee                             5      8     3      7  7 — 30 

H.  W.  Fairchild                       3     4     8      6  0—30 

J. :A. Fletcher                           6      6     4     4  5—25 

Extras  to  decide  tie,  shoot  oft  25  birds: 

Easdale                                               23  21-44 

Brownlee                                               18  ^0 — 66 

Roberts                                               19  .7i-*r49 

Ring                                                     15  .... — 15 

Geo.  Easdale  missed  his  sixteenth  bird  in  a  long  run 
of  27  targets,  thus  losing  a  chance  for  the  prize  of  a 
shell  for  each  consecutive  break  of  25  or  over. 

The  fine  weather  of  Saturday  afternoon,  Feb.  17th 
brought  half  a  score  of  St.  Hubert's  gun  enthusiasts  to 
the  Westboro  traps  where  some  splendid  scores  were 

kUJ.8BUIBunn  shooting  in  grand  form  captured  the  club 
spoon  and  coupled  with  the  veteran  shot  W.  L. 
Cameron  this  team  were  high  guns  in  the  special  event 
for  the  dessert  spoons  for  the  day.  ■ 
Two  Events  at  25  Birds. 

J.B.Bunn    22  21-43 

J.M.Roberts    20  22—42 

W.  L.  Cameron    21  19—40 

H.W.  Fairchild   20  19—39 

W.  D.  Monk    20  18—38 

N.Brownlee    18  20— 38 

Geo.  Easdale    20  17—37 

O.T.Ring   20  17—37 

Geo.  White    15  22— 37 

J  no.  Collins    18  14—32 

The  teams  and  scores  with  handicaps  added  in  the 
special  event  for  the  dessert  spoons  were  as  follows: — 

Bunn    45 

Cameron   44 

87 

Roberts    44 

Ringz  i   42 

86 

Brownlee    43 

Fairchild    42 

85 

White   41 

Collins   42 

83 

Easdale    38 

Mook   »  41 

79 

Extras,  One  Event  at  25  Birds. 
Geo.   Easdale   32 

H.  W.  Fairchild   22 

J.N.  Bunn   22 

N.  Brownlee   -   f  1 

Jno.  Collins    13 

Sixteen  shooters  tried  to  break  clay  pigeons  over  the 
Westboro  traps,  Saturday  afternoon,  Feb.  24th,  but 
fell  down  on  the  job  allow5 40  per  cent,  of  the  birds 
to  get  away.  A  strong  west  rfind  played  tricks  with 
the  targets,  which  some  of  the  gunners  thought  were 
"Dowagiac  Minnows"  on  wings,  if  the  ducking,  diving 
and  wiggling  was  anything  to  go  by.  When  such 
veteran  shots  as  Ted  White,  Blyth  Beattie,  Geo.  Eas- 
dale, W.  L.  Cameron,  J.  B.  Bunn  and  several  others 
would  be  crack  shots  fall  down  to  76  and  even  50  per 
cent,  it  would  seem  time  to  put  away  their  guns.  O. 
T.  Ring  tried  to  bury  his  gun  in  the  snow  but  was 
caught  in  tlie  act  and  made  to  continue  ending  up  with 
10  out  of  25.  J.  B.  Bunn,  W.  L.  Cameron,  J.  M. 
Roberts,  H.  W.  Fairchild  and  others  were  playing  give 
away  each  trying  to  see  how  many  they  could  miss. 
The  fun  and  delight  at  seeing  so  much  consistent  poor 
shooting  was  as  great  as  when  everyone  makes  good 
scores.  All  declared  they  had  put  in  a  most  enjoyable 
afternoon  having  an  alibi  viz.  the  high  wind,  to  explain 
poor  scores. 

Geo.  White  and  Blyth  Beattie  were  high  guns  with 
38  each,  the  former  taking  the  club  spoon  with  a  handi- 
cap. B.  Beattie  and  N.  Brownlee  each  had  21  out  of 
25  which  was  indeed  good  shooting  considering  con- 
ditions.   A  detail  of  two  events  at  25  targets  follows : 

Geo.  White   19  19—38 

B.  Beattie    21  17—38 

Geo.  Easdale    18  19—37 

Ted  White  (pro.)    18  18—36 

N.Brownlee    15  21—36 

H.  W.  Fairchild   18  15—33 

J.M.Roberts    17  14 — 31 

W.  L.  Cameronz   18  13 — 31 

J.B.Bunn    18  13—31 

H.Graham  s.   17  12—29 


S.Sherwood   9  18 — 27 

Dr.  Mohr   16  9—25 

O.  T.  Ring    14  10—24 

T.Hilliard   11  13—24 

W.  D.  Monk    12  11—23 

J.  Collins   8  12—20 

Norman  Brownlee  and  H.  W.  Fairchild  turned  in  the 
winning  scores  on  the  two  man  team  competition  for 
a  pair  of  dessert  spoons  donated  by  Mr.  Jos.  Barnaby. 
The  conditions  called  for  the  two  highest  scores  of  three 
club  spoon  shoots.  Five  teams  were  out  to  win  these 
prizes  and  the  final  scores  were  very  close. 

These  two  shooters  were  popular  choice  as  their 
shooting  had  been  top  notch  throughout. 

S.  Sherwood  and  N.  Brownlee  had  counters  for  the 
case  of  shells. 

Saturday,  March  3rd,  was  another  big  day  at  the 
Westboro  traps,  eighteen  gunners  taking  in  the  fine 
program.  The  conditions  were  very  favorable,  mild, 
no  wind  and  fair  light.  The  scores,  while  not  just 
the  best  possible,  were  better  than  the  previous  Satur- 
day and  this  was  some  satisfaction.  Norman  Brownlee 
was  the  big  noise.  His  shooting  of  late  has  been  top- 
notched.  No  less  than  seven  points  were  placed  to  his 
credit  as  a  result  of  his  good  work  Saturday.  First,  he 
carried  off  the  prize  for  the  day  making  44  out  of  50  in 
the  club  spoon  handicap  competition,  then  a  high  score 
for  the  President's  trophy.  His  total  score  entitles 
him  to  four  counters  on  the  case  of  shells,  which  also 
makes  up  the  required  number  of  ten  counters.  Unless 
some  other  shooter  gets  busy  this  prize  is  his.  In  the 
two  man  team  events  he  holds  second  place. 

Three  high  guns  were  turned  in,  J.  M.  Roberts,  J.  B. 
Burn  and  Blyth  Beattie,  each  bagging  it  out  of  50. 
George  White  was  a  close  second  with  40.  Four 
events  were  run  off,  in  the  competition  for  the  club 
spoon  a  detail  of  which  follows: 

Events    12       3  4 

Targets   10      15      10      15  Tls. 

J.M.Roberts    8      12       9      12  41 

J.  B.  Burn    8      13       8      12  41 

B.  Beattie    7      12       9      13  41 

Geo.  White    8      11        9      12  40 

Geo.  Easdale    8      12       7      12  39 

N.Brownlee    7      14       6      12  39 

W.  D.Monk    10      12       8       9  39 

W.L.Cameron   8      12       7      11  38 

A.W.Throop    5      11       7      14  37 

A.  Sheppard    8       9       7      12  36 

H.Graham    6      12       5      12  35 

S.  Sherwood   6      10       7       9  32 

O.  T.  Ring    5      12       8       7  32 

R.  L.  Cameron    7       8       7       9  31 

H.  W.  Fairchild   6      12       5       7  30 

C.  J.  Booth    8       9       6       7  30 

J.Collins   6       6       1        5  18 

T.Hilliard   3       5       1       6  15 

Extra  Events — 

Geo.  Easdale    9      12       9      12  42 

N.Brownlee    9      12       8      10  39 

O.T.  Ring    9      10     —     —  19 

J.Collins   10       6       6       7  29 

H.  W.  Fairchild   5       5     —     —  10 

As  the  above  scores  indicate,  several  shooters  had 
counters  for  the  case  of  shells. 

The  feature  events  on  the  card,  were  for  the  Presi- 
dent's trophy,  the  eight  highest  scores  of  the  season  to 
be  recorded,  shooting  to  take  place  the  first  Saturday 
of  each  month.  The  two-man  team  event,  competition 
during  the  month  of  March,  the  three  best  score  of  club 
spoon  shoots  to  be  taken  also  was  a  great  attraction 
and  proved  quite  a  race  for  first  honors.  George 
Easdale  is  donating  a  pair  of  dessert  spoons  to  the 
winners  of  these  team  shoots.  Geo.  White  and  S. 
Sherwood  are  leading  with  86  out  of  100  on  the  first  day 
of  the  tourney.    Eight  teams  entered  as  follows: 

Geo.  White    44 

S.  Sherwood   42 — 86 

A.  Sheppard    42 

A.  W.Throop    39—81 

N.  Brownlee    44 

O.  T.  Ring    37—81 

W.  L.  Cameron    40 

George  Easdale   40 — 80 

J.  B.  Burn    43 

C.J.  Booth    35—78 

H.Graham      40 

R.  L.  Cameron    37 — 77 

B.  Beattie    41 

H.  W.  Fairchild   33 — 74 

J.  M.  Roberts    44 

T.Hilliard    21—65 

The  following  have  made  scores  of  40  or  over  on  the 
President's  trophy,  viz :  N.  Brownlee  44,  George  White 
43,  J.  M.  Roberts  43,  S.  Sherwood  42,  A.  Sheppard  42, 
J.  B.  Burn  42,  B.  Beattie  41,  W.  L.  Cameron  40,  George 
Easdale  40,  H.  Graham  40. 
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The  management  wish  to  extend  an  invitation  to 
beginners  who  will  be  coached  and  encouraged  by  the 
members.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  bring  out  a  gun, 
as  any  gun  on  the  rack  is  open  for  use. 

St.  Hubert  Gun  Club  held  their  weekly  tournament 
March  10th  over  the  Westboro  traps,  under  ideal 
weather  conditions  and  as  a  result  high  class  shooting 
was  the  order  of  the  day,  several  high  guns  of  80  per 
cent,  and  over  being  marked  up.  Ted  White  showed 
the  way,  causing  the  scorer  to  credit  him  with  73  out  of 
75,  having  two  straight  runs  of  24  and  42,  just  letting 
his  25th  and  68th  birds  escape  and  of  one  of  these  he 
knocked  several  feathers  out.  W.  L.  Cameron  had  a 
long  run  of  28  and  Blyth  Beattie  one  of  27  straight  thus 
earning  the  prize  of  a  shell  for  each  consecutive  break. 

The  real  treat  of  the  afternoon  was  the  race  for  first 
place  in  the  club-spoon  handicap  competition.  Blyth 
Beattie  and  W.  L.  Cameron  had  to  fight  it  out  in  an 
extra  event  both  having  48  out  of  50.  It  was  no  dis- 
credit to  Mr.  Cameron  for  losing  by  one  bird  in  the 
shoot  off,  his  shooting  throughout  being  of  sterling 
quality.  "Beat"  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  members 
by  returning  to  his  old  form,  his  two  missed  birds  were 
badly  dusted  and  his  winning  of  first  honors  was  a 
popular  one.  J.  M.  Roberts  and  Geo.  White  were  out 
of  the  race  by  one  bird  only,  each  having  already  won  a 
spoon.  Four  events  made  up  the  card  for  the  club- 
spoon  shoot  and  several  shooters  made  possibles.  Ted 
White  and  C.  J.  Booth  got  'em  all  in  the  first  event  at 
10  birds,  five  others  bagging  nine.  Beattie  gathered 
15  in  event  two.  While  Ted  White  was  the  only 
straight  in  event  three,  several  nines  were  scored. 
White,  Beattie  and  Cameron  finished  up  on  15  birds 
each,  in  the  last  frame.  J.  M.  Roberts  and  Geo.  White 
allowed  but  one  each  to  get  away  in  this  last  round. 
The  shooting  on  the  whole  was  better  than  usual,  a 
general  average  of  77  per  cent,  resulting. 

Following  is  a  detailed  list  of  the  afternoon's  shooting. 

CLUB  SPOON  HANDICAP 

Event                                        1      2  3      4  T 

Targets   10  15  10  15 

E.  G.  White  (pro.)    10  14  10  15 — 49 

B.  Beattie    9  15  9  15—48 

W.  L.  Cameron    9  13  9  15 — 46 

J.M.Roberts    9  13  9  14—45 

Geo.  White   9  12  9  14 — 44 

Geo.  Easdale    7  11  9  13 — 40 

A.W.  Throop    8  14  6  11—39 

O.  T.  Ring    9      9  8  13—39 

N.  Brownlee    8  10  9  10—37 

C.  J.  Booth    10  10  6  11—37 

J.  B.  Bunn    5  13  7  11—36 

H.Graham    6  13  5  12—36 

A.  Sheppard    8  10  6  11—35 

Dr.  Mohr   7  11  7  10—35 

H.  W.  Fairchild   7  13  4  10—34 

S.  Sherwood   6      8  9  9 — 32 

J.Collins   7      8  6  5 — 26 

T.  Hilliard    6      5  2  9—22 

Extra  event  at  25  pigeons  to  decide  tie: — TedWhite, 
24;  Geo.  Easdale,  23;  B.  Beattie,  22;  Dr.  Smith,  21; 
W  L.  Cameron,  20;  W.  H.  Fairchild,  17. 

The  feature  of  the  afternoon  was  centered  in  the 
doubles,  the  two-man  team  race  for  a  pair  of  dessert 
spoons  donated  by  George  Easdale  for  competition 
during  March — three  highest  scores  handicap  added, 
of  the  five  club  spoon  shoots  in  the  month  to  be  taken. 

Geo  White  and  S.  Sherwood  are  still  leading  in  the 
first  two  shoots  with  176  out  of  200.  Cameron  and 
Easdale  are  running  in  second  place,  with  169.  Follow- 
ing is  a  detail  of  the  two  days'  scores: 

Mar.  3.  Mar.  10  Total 

George  White    44  48 

S.Sherwood   42  42 

86        90  176 

W.  L.  Cameron    40  48 

Geo.  Easdale    40  41 

80  89  169 
N.  Brownlee                                   44  42 

O.  T.  Ring   37  44 

81  86  167 
A.  Sheppare                                   42  41 

A.  W.  Throop    39  41 

81         82  163 

B.  Beattie    41  48 

H.  W.  Fairchild   33  37 

74         85  159 

C.  J.  Bunn    43  38 

C.J.  Booth    35  42 


J.M.Roberts    44 

T.  Hilliard    21 

65 

H.Graham    49 

R.  L.  Cameron    37 


77 


141 


Roberts,  Cameron,  and  Geo.  White  each  had  two 
counters  on  the  case  of  shells.  Booth,  Easdale,  and 
Ring  had  one  each. 

Five  Man  Team  Shoot  at  St.  Thomas. 

The  third  five  man  team  shoot  of  the  season  was 
pulled  off  at  St.  Thomas  clubs  from  Tillsonburg,  St. 
Thomas  and  Port  Stanley  participating.  On  account 
of  the  St.  Thomas  team  being  short  two  men  they  were 
allowed  to  use  two  of  London's  best  shooters,  R.  Day 
and  J.  McCausland.  The  match  was  very  exciting  as 
all  teams  kept  close  in  their  shooting  but  the  Port 
Stanley  team  shot  steady  and  won  out  by  one  bird. 
The  weather  was  very  nice  and  a  good  crowd  was  in 
attendance.  There  was  also  a  two  man  team  shoot 
and  a  twenty-five  bird  sweep.  The  prizes  for  the  five 
man  team  shoot  were  one  half  dozen  silver  spoons, 
Rogers  1847  for  each  shooter  who  was  in  the  winning 
team.    The  scores  were: 

Five  Man  Team — Tillsonburg. 

Lowery    18  16 — 34 

J.  Payne   24  22 — 46 

J.  Vance   22       21 — 43 

Taylor    20  22 — 42 

S.  Vance   25  23 — 48 


St.  Thomas. 

R.  Day   21 

J.  McCausland   22 

Mannix    23 

G.  McCall   25 

McCance    20 


Port  Stanley. 

A.  Glover   24 

F.Young    23 

H.  Moore   23 

W.  Hindley   18 

E.  Carry   24 


213 

20—  41 
22—44 

22 — 45 
24 — 49 

21 —  41 

220 

23—  47 

22—  45 

23—  46 
17—35 

24 —  48 

.  221 


78 


80 


158 


Two  Men  Team  at  50  Targets. 

McCall   49 

McCance    41 — 90 

S.Vance  ,   48 

C.  Hough  36—84 

J.  Payne   46 

C.Cromwell    28—74 

A.  Glover   47 

W.  Hindley   35—82 

E.  Carry   48 

H.  Dunn    39—87 

Mannix    45* 

J.  Vance   43 — 88 

F.  Young    45 

R.  Day  41—86 

H.  Moore  ,   46 

Lowery   34 — 80 

McCausland    44 

J.Taylor    42—86 

Twenty-five  Target  Sweep. 

R.  Day   21 

J.  McCausland   22 

McCance  .'.  20 

S.  Vance   22 

G.  McCall   23 

E.  Carry   22 

J.  Payne   20 

A.  Glover   23 

Mannix    21 

J.  Vance  ,   23 

Chambers   15 

F.  Young   21 

J.Taylor   22 

A  five-man  team  shoot  for  prizes  was  held  at  the 
Springwood  Gun  Club  grounds  in  London  on  March 
5th,  in  spite  of  the  very  stormy  weather.  Some  good 
scores  were  made.  Shooters  were  present  from 
Tillsonburg.  St.  Thomas  and  Port  Stanley.  Tillson- 
burg won  by  six  birds  over  Port  Stanley  and  Port 
Stanley  was  second  with  a  score  of  twenty-one  birds 
over  St.  Thomas.  Following  are  the  results  at  150 
targets  each  man : 

Tillsonburg. 

S.  Vance   47 

J.  Payne   42 

J.  Vance   41 
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W.  Pow    39 

J.Taylor    38 

207 

Pt.  Stanley. 

A.  Glover   47 

F.  Young    37 

H.  Moore   39 

W.  Hindley   40 

E.  Carry  38 

210 

St.  Thomas. 

G.  McCall   36 

W.  McCance    33 

R.  Day   34 

G.  Dunk   40 

J.  McCausland   37 

180 

Others — 

Jordon   40 

Davis    31 

C.  Hough   18 

The  longest  run  was  fhade  by  J.  Payne    19 

A  Glover,  second  high  long  run   17 

Mimico  Gun  Club  Defeat  the  Nationals. 

The  Mimico  Gun  Club  disposed  of  the  Nationals 
in  the  Toronto  Interurban  Trap-shooters'  League  on 
the  latter's  grounds  on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  12 
by  the  score  of  219  to  217.  Fifty-seven  shooters  were 
in  evidence,  the  best  turnout  of  the  season.  The  match 
was  a  tie  for  a  considerable  time,  until  President 
Hutchison  decided  the  issue  in  favor  of  the  Lake 
Shore  contingent  by  breaking  23  birds. 

The  league  shooting  has  brought  out  many  old 
shooters  from  seclusion  and  is  booming  the  sport  con- 
siderably. The  club's  representatives  were:  Mimico 
— H.  R.  Winters  23,  P.  Jermyn  23,  J.  Leedham  22, 
E.  Hutchison  22,  A.  C.  Harrison  22,  W.  Fenton  22, 
W.  Hughes  22,  G.  Draw  21,  F.  Pickering  21,  H.  Ruck, 
21;  total,  219.  Nationals — J.  Murphy  23,  B.  Pierce 
23,  Springer  23,  Dr.  Jordan  23,  J.  Lawson  22,  G.  Vivian 
22,  T.  Bennett  21,  Waterworth  20,  C.  B.  Harrison  20, 

H.  Ussher  20;  total.  217.    The  score  of  the  day  were: — 

Shot  at.  Broke. 
T.  W.  Jull   25  18 

G.  Vivian   100  88 

W.  Salisbury   45  29 

H.  Winters   35  33 

J.  Murphy   93  82 

E.  C.  Coath   53  42 

B.  Pierce   44  40 

W.  Joselin   25  20 

J.  Springer   50  48 

G.  Draw   82  61 

J.  Dunbar   50  33 

J.  Roberts   96  76 

J.  Pickering   50  42 

J.  Turner,  ir   59  37 

W.  Bedwell   45  35 

C.  B.  Harrison   62  49 

R.  Chapman   35  24 

R.  Waterworth   35  27 

P.  Jermyn   101  81 

H.  Ussher   36  29 

J.  Lawson   49  42 

H.  Rennie   50  35 

F.  Cockburn   55  47 

F.  Irvine   25  20 

J.  Turner,  sr   25  12 

H.  Ruck   57  41 

Col.  Curran  r   55  36 

J.  Leedham,  jr   56  48 

G.  Wallace  69  51 

Rev.  Father  Doherty   70  41 

J.  Taylor   25  15 

E.  C.  Hutchinson   50  42 

J.  Rowe   45  29 

C.  Clarke   25  16 

T.  S.  Smith   35  29 

J.  Stauffer   60  55 

J.  Kay   50  39 

G.  Anderson   48  35 

E.  C.  Davis   90  56 

G.  Mason   50  44 

W.  Kay   25  15 

E.  Inwood   64  40 

G.  Anstee   39  26 

Dr.  Jordan   54  43 

A.  C.  Harrison   55  48 

T.  Bennet   25  21 

W.  Fenton   50  46 

F.  Peacock   35  22 

A.  Wolfe   50  35 

W.  Hughes   45  39 

D.  Watt   26  13 


N.  S.  Maguire   48  35 

H.  Everton     27  23 

W.  McCurdy   30  25 

T.  Bennett   10  8 

Corp.  Turner   10  7 

Major  Catton   50  41 

Good  Scores  Made  at  Stanley  Gun  Club. 
The  Stanley  Gun  Club  had  a  very  successful  shoot 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  3.    Messrs.  Stevens 
and  Crompton  each  made  a  straight  of  25  birds,  and 
scores  of  24  out  of  25  were  quite  common.    The  scores: 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

W.  Hughes   125  88 

W.  Stevens   130  119 

N.  Norman   115  101 

A.  Hulme   100  90 

E.  J.  Marsh   115  96 

J.  Sie   75  50 

E.  R.  Rolph   125  91 

E.  F.  W.  Salisbury   115  94 

W.  D:  Lummis   90  38 

E.  C.  Crompton   100  90 

F.  Hooey   75  67 

T.  Sockett   75  63 

F.  Hogarth   75  67 

J.  Craig   50  33 

C.  Smith   50  40 

J.  Jeffers   35  21 

G.  Mason   75  67 

Doubles —  Pairs. 

W.  Hughes   12  10 

W.  Stevens   27  40 

N.  Norman   27  45 

A.  Hulme   12  19 

E.  J.  Marsh   12  17 

E.  R.  Rolph   24  26 

E.  F.  W.  Salisbury   24  30 

E.  C.  Crompton   12  17 

F.  Hogarth   12  19 

Tower  trap — 

W.  Stevens   25  18 

E.  R.  Rolph   25  10 

N.  Norman   25  19 

E.  C.  Crompton   25  10 

Good  scores  were  the  feature  of  the  Stanley  Gun 
Club's  shoot  on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  10th. 
Mr.  J.  E.  McCurdy,  of  Sydney,  N.S.,  was  one  of  the 
visiting  shooters,  making  an  excellent  score  of  71  out 
of  75.  The  following  were  the  scores  in  the  regular 
events: —  Shot  at.  Broke. 

J.  Lee   75  49 

W.  Smith   50  33 

E.  P.  Mathewson   100  83 

E.  R.  Rolph   125  101 

W.  Turley   100  75 

Mr.  Ross   100  87 

F.  S.  Hobbs   100  84 

N.  Norman   100  91 

F.  Hogarth   75  66 

H.  R.  Winter   65  54 

J.  E.  McCurdy   75        .  71 

E.  F.  W.  Salisbury   75  59 

W.  Hughes   45  40 

Mr.  Brown   30  27 

W.  R.  Skey   25  9 

Some  of  the  members  also  tried  the  doubles,  with 
good  results. 

Hamilton  Gun  Club. 

There  was  an  unusually  large  attendance  at  the 
Hamilton  Gun  club  on  Saturday,  March  12th.  The 
spring-like  weather  helped  to  put  a  lot  of  ginger  into 
the  events,  with  the  result  there  was  keen  competition 
throughout. 

The  fourth  event  in  the  Klein  &  Binkley  handicap 
was  run  off,  and  M.  E.  Fletcher  moved  up  and  tied 
A.  Bates  with  90  for  the  leading  position.  Bates 
was  two  points  ahead  on  the  last  round,  and  put  on 
21  from  19  yards,  while  Fletcher  turned  in  the  tidy 
score  of  23  from  20  yards.  E.  H.  Sturt  with  21  from 
20  yards  dropped  into  second  place  with  86,  and  M. 
E.  Goodale  with  20  from  18  yards  took  the  third  peg 
with  85.  There  are  two  more  events  in  the  series, 
and  they  are  going  to  be  worth  watching.  Fletcher 
tied  with  Court  Thomson  for  the  silver  spoon  given 
for  high  afternoon  score  in  this  series  and  on  the  shoot 
off  the  former  won  out  22  to  19. 

Nelson  Long  got  the  challenge  medal  away  from 
C.  Graham,  who  has  been  the  holder  of  this  since  last 
May.  It  was  necessary  to  go  two  events  to  decide  it, 
however,  as  they  tied  with  22  on  the  first,  and  on  the 
second  Long  was  successful  24  to  21.  E.  Harris  has 
a  challenge  in,  which  will  be  settled  at  the  next  shoot. 

C.  Graham  and  M.  E.  Goodale  chose  teams  for  a 
box  of  cigars,  which  resulted  in  the  pickings  of  the 
former  winning  the  smokes  by  212  to  192. 
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H.  Lennox  had  the  high  total  of  the  afternoon  with 
91  out  of  100.  M.  E.  Goodale  was  next  with  80  out 
of  90,  and  with  E.  Harris  turned  in  the  two  only  25 
straight  scores  of  the  day.  T.  W.  Barnes  was  there 
with  124  out  of  140,  Bert  Smith  66  out  of  75,  and  W. 
Marshall  154  out  of  175.  The  members  are  showing 
up  in  splendid  form  now  that  the  extreme  cold  wea- 
ther is  over,  although  the  handicaps,  which  are  back 
as  far  as  20  yards,  keep  the  scoring  down. 

The  scores  were: —  Total 

K.  and  B.  Shot  at.  Broke. 

J.  Hunter   79  75  62 

M.  Carr   78         100  78 

T.  W.  Barnes   83         140  124 

M.  Goodale   85  90  80 

D.  Jones   75  52 

N.  Long                                   81  165  145 

E.  Harris                                  83  75  62 

A.  Bates                                   90  50  43 

M.  E.  Fletcher                          90  75  62 

A.  Parmenter   *  50  31 

E.  H.  Sturt                               86  50  43 

W.  Marshall                            81  175  154 

R.  Metcalf   -     75  54 

W.  Bradshaw   75  48 

N.  Hawley   130  105 

W.  Dillon   79  50  42 

J.  Dillon   71  50  38 

W.  Wark   25  19 

T.  Gardiner   25  21 

J.  Gomph   75  58 

P.  Friend   75  47 

Bert  Smyth   71  75  66 

H.  Smyth   75  40 

C.  Thomson   76  75  64 

Braida   25  16 

M.  Rasberry   74  50  38 

C.  Graham   76         175  141 

H.  Lennox   78         100  91 

Hamilton  Shooters  at  Toronto. 

The  Hamilton  Gun  Club  sent  a  team  down  to  the 
Balmy  Beach  Club  on  Saturday,  March  12th,  to  take 

Eart  in  the  big  Red  Cross  shoot,  and  it  was  a  success 
oth  from  a  sporting  and  from  a  financial  point  of 
view.  The  Hamilton  team  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
regular  run  of  the  shoot  so  challenged  a  picked  team  of 
seven  men  to  a  match.  The  Hamilton  boys  won  by  a 
score  of  455  against  439.  Scores: — 
Hamilton —  Shot  at.  Broke. 

Hunter   75  67 

W.  P.  Thomson   75  69 

Lennox   75  65 

C.Thomson   75  65 

Goodale   75  67 

Long   75  69 

Cline    75  55 

Balmy  Beach — 

Gooderham    75  70 

Crompton    75  55 

Candee   75  68 

Fox  ;   75  60 

Boothe    75  55 

Hooey    75  62 

Jennings    75  69 

Spare  men  were:    Shaw,  Norman  and  McGaw. 

Balmy  Beach  Shoot 

The  regular  weekly  shoot  of  the  Balmy  Beach  Gun 

Club  was  held  as  usual  on  their  grounds,  Eastern 
Avenue,  Saturday,  Feb.  24th.  A  good  turnout  of 
members  and  their  friends  were  on  hand  and  some  good 
scores  were  made.  In  the  spoon  shoot,  J.  G.  Shaw,  the 
boy  wonder,  was  high.    The  scores: — 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

G.M.Bernard                                       115  89 

T.  F.  Hodgson                                        75  62 

W.  S.  Lansing                                         90  59 

T.  D.  McGaw                                       75  64 

A.Tomlin                                               80'  68 

R.O.Ford                                             100  82 

W.F.Hodgson                                       75  63 

G.  H.  Hunter                                         50  43 

A.  Lairdz                                               55  38 

CM.  Candee,  jr                                     90  61 

R.  C.  Harris                                           75  42 

F.  I.  Fox                                              125  102 

C.  N.  Candee                                        100  72 

G.  Burrows                                             45  26 

D.  R.  McCoy                                          60  48 

J.  G.  Shaw                                            45  42 

R.  Black                                                45  38 

J.W.  Hutt                                             25  16 


Balmy  Beach  Gun  Club.  M 
The  regular  Saturday  shoot  of  the  Balmy  Beach 
Gun  Club  was  held  on  their  grounds,  Eastern  Avenue, 
March  3rd.  The  day  was  line  for  this  sport  and  a 
good  turnout  of  members  and  friends  were  on  hand, 
and  some  good  scores  were  made.    The  scores: — 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

R.  O.  Ford    105  96 

T.  D.  McGaw   100  88 

C.  N.  Candee,  jr   70  62 

G.  N.  Bernard   70  64 

Kid  McCoy    50  36 

G.  H.  Hunter   60  48 

G.  N.  Candee    95  86 

W.  S.  Lansing   70  61 

F.  I.  Fox   150  129 

T.  F.  Hodgson   100  87 

A.  A.  Laird    70  54 

R.C.Harris   105  61 

J.  Holloway  40  28 

W.  Tipple    20  16 

W.  F.Hambly.   45  36 

T.  Wibby  95  49 

C.  G.  Knott   50  36 

J.  E.  Murphy    45  29 

P.  O.  King   50  38 

P.  J.  Boothe   70  58 

H.  Wase   30  1  27 

Dr.  Grish    30  18 

Dr.  Francis    70  65 

G.  F.Pike    50  39 

The  Balmy  Beach  Gun  Club  held  a  very  successful 

shoot  on  Saturday,  March  10th,  in  aid  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Half  a  hundred  members  and  a  detachment 
from  Hamilton  were  on  hand.    Mr.  W.  H.  Gooderham 

was  high  for  the  day.  Prize  winners  were:  Messrs. 
Gooderham,  Shaw,  Candee.  jr.,  Marsh,  Hooey,  Francis, 
Candee  sr.,  Hunter,  Lennox,  Thompson,  W.  P.  Goodale, 
Thomson,  C.  Edwards,  Cooey,  Jennings,  Long.  The 
team  from  Hamilton  shot  a  picked  team  and  won  with 
a  score  of  455  against  439. 

Shot  at  Broke. 

R.  O.  Ford                                             100  85 

G.  N.  Bernard                                         75  63 

I.  F.  Hodgson                                          75  62 

W.  S.  Lansing                                         75  59 

G.  M.  Dunk                                           75  64 

C.  B.  Niles                                               75  40 

J.G.Shaw                                            75  67 

A.  A,  Laird                                              75  58 

T.  D.  McGaw                                       100  89 

W.  F.  Hodgson                                       75  60 

C.  N.  Candee,  jr                                    75  65 

J.H.Trimble                                          75  58 

A.  V.  Trimble                                            75  59 

C.N.  Candee                                        100  91 

W.  H.  Gooderham                                    75  71  . 

N.  Norman     25  23 

T.  Marsh                                       .    ..      75  65 

C.  Davis                                          .....   75  62 

J.  E.  Murphy                                           75  55 

J.J.  Cline  *             75  59 

H.  H.  Hunter                                         75  54 

F.  I.  Fox                                                75  64 

A.  E.  Craig                                              75  66 

F.  Hooey                                               75  65 

D.  Francis                                               75  69 

P.  J.  Boothe                                         75  61 

G.  Nunter                                               74  67 

W.Lennox                                   .   ..      75  66 

W.  P.  Thomson                                       75  69 

C.  Thomson                                           75  65 

G.  Goodale                                              75  69 

N.  Long                                                  75  69 

F.  W.  Lyonde                                         25  .  23 

T.  Wibby                                               75  60 

W.  H.  Bucke                                           75  58 

E.  C.  Crompton                                       75  58 

R.  Black                                                75  55 

J.  Lewis  75  49 

A.Tomlin                                               75  60 

G.  Pike                                                  75  53 

J.  Jennings                                             75  69 

E.  Brown                                                75  63 

W.Edwards                                            75  67 

N.  Elliott                                               75  63 

H.  Cooey                                                75  67 

J.Colborne                                             75  63 

E.  Elliott                                                75  63 

Creekside-Mimico  Gun  Club. 
The  Creeksides  tightened  their  hold  on  first  place  in 
the  Toronto  Interurban  Trapshooters'  League  on 
Saturday,  Feb.  24th,  by  defeating  the  Mimico  Club  on 
the  Lake  Shore  grounds  by  the  score  of  223  to  217. 
The  largest  crowd  of  the  season  was  in  evidence  and 
some  remarkable  scores  were  made,  especially  by 
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CMflLLENQE 

COLLARS 


MADE  IN  CANADA 

The  Acme  of  Comf ert  is  assured 

to  every  wearer  ef 
'CHALLENGE"  Collars  and  Cuffs 

They  have  the  same  dull  finish,  texture  and 
it  as  the  best  linen  collar,  and  won't  wilt  or 

''"Challenge"  Collars  can  be  cleaned  with  a 
rub  from  a  wet  cloth. 

Always  smart — always  dressy. 

If  your  dealer   doesn't  sell  "Challenge" 
Brand  send  us  25c  for  collar  or  50c  for  pair 
of  cuffs.  You'll  be  delighted. 
New  style  book  sent  free  on  request.  PI 6 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF 
CANADA,  LIMITED 
64-56  Fraser  Ave.,  Toronto 


WATEPPROOF 


Make  Your  Own  Genuine 

LAGER  BEER 

—  AT  HOME  WITH   OUR  — — 


HOPMAITfO  Dept.  51,  BEAMSVILLE, 
nv^r  IVIriLl  V/V/y Niagara  District,  Ontario 


i  Hop  Malt  Seer  Extract 

B  Ask  For  Particulars  and  Price. 

Li! 

<JOCK.No.44 

Gives  you  a  feeling  of  real  comfort 
and  the  assurance  of  perfect  protection 
while  exercising. 
Opening  beneath  Patent  flap. 

Small  amount  of  material  between  thighs 

Perfect  pouch 

Welt-bound  webbing 

Can  be  cleaned  by  boiling  without  injury  to  rab- 
ber.  Fits  perfectly.  Can't  rub  or  chafe-  Finest; 
quality  elastic  webbing.  Ask  your  dealer,  and  if 
he  will  not  supply  you  with  MIZPAH  JOCK  No.  44, 
send  us  75c  in  stamps,  and  waist  measurement  and 
w«  will  send  by  mail. 
THE  WALTER  F.  WARE  CO.,    Dept.  C,  PHILA. 


USE  PERFECTION  DOG  FOOD  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Send  $3.50  for  100  pounds,  use  25  per  cent  and  if  not 
the  best  you  ever  used,  send  it  back;  your  money  will 
be  refunded  and  we  will  pay  the  return  freight.  Cooked, 
ready  to  feed:  a  perfectly  balanced  ration — feeding  in- 
structions sent  with  each  shipment. 

Order  to-day. 

PERFECTION  DOG  FOOD  CO.,  %&%:T^T&1&%? 


FISHING  NETS 


kWAWft! 


GILL  NETS 
HOOP  NETS 
DIP  NETS 
TRAMMEL  NETS 

SEINES  or  DRAG  NETS 
POUND  NETS 

STURGEON  NETS 

Floats,  Side  Lines,  Seaming  Twine,  Leads 
and  other  fishing  necessities. 

GILL  NETS  mounted  with  floats  and  sinkers 
ready  for  the  water — 15c  per  yard.  Give 
size  of  mesh  desired,  stretched  measure. 


TRAPS 


notice. 


For   all  animals  from  a 
mouse  to  a  grizzley  bear 
readyto  ship  at  a  moments' 
We  sell  the  traps  and  buy  the  furs. 

$1  per  bottle 
or  six  bottles 
for  $5  post- 
paid. 


HALLAM'S  ANIMAL  BAIT 
HALLAM'S  MTJSKRAT  BAIT 
HALLAM'S  TRAIL  SCENT 
will  increase  your  catch  of  fur. 


SHOTGUNS  AND  RIFLES  in  all  the  popu- 
lar makes  and  all  kinds  of  sportsmen's  supplies 
at  remarkably  close  prices. 


Descriptions  and  prices  of  Traps,  Guns,  Sights.  Hunting 
Knives,  Hunting  Axes,  Camp  Stoves,  Tents,  Flash- 
lights, Bicycles.  Compasses,  Fishing  Tackle  and  other 
sportsmen's  supplies  shown  in  our  1916-17  edition  of 
HALLAM'S  TRAPPERS'  &  SPORTSMEN'S  SUP- 
PLY  CATALOGUE.    MAILED  FREE. 


JoW0alkm 


No.  927  Hallam 
Building 

TORONTO 
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Jennings,  Ward,  Golborne,  Winters,  Christie,  Gooey 
and  Nelson  Long  of  Hamilton.  Considerable  satis- 
faction was  expressed  by  Harry  Winters  for  his  trim- 
ming of  his  rabbit-shooting  partner,  E.  S.  Browne, 
the  president  of  the  Creeksides.  The  club  representa- 
tives were:  Creeksides — Christie  25,  Colborne  24, 
Cooey  24,  E.  Elliott  23,  Jennings  23,  J.  Harrison  22, 
E.  Brown  22,  F.  Edwards  20.  A.  Edwards  20,  Peterman 
20,  total  223.  Mimico— Winters  25,  Wolfe  23,  Draw 
23,  Rev.  Father  Doherty  22,  Bedwell  22,  Ruck  21, 
Leedham  20,  W.  Kay  20,  J.  Kay  20,  total  217.  The 
league  standing  follows: — 

Won.  Lost. 

Creeksides                                              3  1 

Mimico                                                    1  2 

National                                                   1  2 

Saturday  afternoon's  scores  were: — 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

I.  Devins  <  45  34 

C.Harrison                                             90  72 

J.  Roberts   75  59 

P.Jermyn                                                 85  67 

J.  Kay                                                    50  42 

W.  Bedwell                                             85  70 

G.  Rennie   75  50 

H.  Ruck                                                  50  31 

J.  Leedman,  jr                                      50  43 

W.  Kay                                                  25  20 

G.  Anstee                                               65  54 

G.  Draw                                                50  48 

W.Salisbury                                           25  15 

H.  Winters                                             25  25 

W.  Hughes                                             90  60 

S.  Wolfez                                               55  46 

Rev.  Father  Doherty                                25  22 

J.  Doughty                                             25  19 

E.Y.Hutchinson                                     25  18 

C.C.Davis                                          60  41 

N.Long                                                  100  88 

E.  S.  Browne                                           50  31 

J.  Colborne                                             75  73 

J.  Harrison                                              60  50 

Ed.  Browne                                             50  44 

W.  Curzon                                              40  28 

F.  Edwards                                          25  20 

F.  Curzon                                             50  33 

A.Edwards                                             25  20 

A.  Spiller                                               40  28 

H.  Peterman                                           25  20 

R.  Christie                                             25  25 

E.  Elliott                                                50  47 

N.  Elliott                                               40  29 

W.  LaCornu                                           55  23 

H.  Briggs^                                            40  22 

A.  Hindjey                                             25  12 

N.  S.  Maguire                                          50  20 

H.  Cooey                                                90  83 

W.Edwards                                          50  39 

J.  Jennings                                            100  91 

J.  Chapman                                           15  9 

G.  Pike                                                15  12 

G.  Casnmore                                          15  13 

G.  Hunter                                             15  12 

G.  Dunk                                                60  49 

C.  Brown,  jr.z                                         25  17 

Creekside  Gun  Club. 

The  Creekside  Gun  Club  showed  thirty-one  shooters 
at  its  regular  weekly  meet  on  Mar. 3rd,  and  again  leads 
all  the  city  clubs  in  the  matter  of  attendance.  The 
red  and  white  bird  prizes  were  won  by  Art  Spiller  and 
Ned  Elliott  respectively,  while  Jimmy  Colborne  won 
the  president's  award  for  25  straight.    The  scores: — 

Shot  at.  Broke 

J.Craig    104  74 

W.Edwards    123  102 

H.  Casey    118  95 

J.  Colborne    106  97 

A.Tomlin    98  79 

F.  Jardine    50  34 

E.  S.  Browne    41  31 

H.  Peterman    37  23 

N.  Elliott   52  44 

A.Edwards    53  41 

F.  Livingston    25  17 

J.  Harrison    36  33 

E.  Elliott    52  46 

V.  Joselin   25  13 

A.  Joselin    25  12 

A.  Spiller   40  26 

W.  Curzon   51  38 

E.  Brown    25  18 

S.  Cottrell    102  73 

C.  B.  Harrison   25  20 

Dr.  Canning    46  23 

R.  Christie   45  34 

H.Brown   25  16 

F.  Edwards   38  32 


W.  La  Cornu    58  41 

H.  Briggs   47  31 

H.Everton    25  16 

N.  Maguire   30  21 

T.  Brown    25  19 

F.  Curzon    25  21 

J.  LaPronge    50  11 

The  Creekside  Gun  Club  held  its  weekly  shoot  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  March  12th,  and  although  the 
scores  were  lower  than  usual  the  enthusiasm  was  not 
lacking.    The  scores: — 

Shot  at  Broke. 

C.  Davidson    48  41 

W.  Lowes   42       >  32 

D.  Walton    53  30 

E.  Hirons   25  22 

J.  Crang   85  50 

H.  Cooley    25  24 

J.  Colborne    25  21 

W.  S.  Maguire   35  25 

W.Edwards   25     y  21 

E.  S.  Browne    25  /  19 

F.  Edwards  ,   69  50 

J.  Harrison   25  18 

R.  Christie   78  85 

W.  Livingston   48  21 

F.  Curzon    25  20 

J.  McBeth    40  26 

H.  Peterman    41  25 

Dr  Canning    45  28 

W.  La  Cornu    95  68 

H.  Briggsz   48  33 

A.  Edwards    48  32 

W.Elliott    25  18 

Ed.  Brown   25  20 

A.  Spiller   25  17 

H.  Brown   25  18 

E.Elliott    25  19 

John  Edwards   25  13 


National  Gun  Club. 
George  Vivian  and  J.  Murphy  were  the  big  shooters 
at  the  National's  weekly  shoot  at  Queen's  Wharf  on 
Saturday,  Feb.  3rd.    The  scores: — 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

Stauffer                                                  35  31 

Murphy                                                  100  93 

C.  B.  Harrison                                        70  52 

Bennett                                                 55  45 

Vivian                                                   100  92 

Jennings                                                45  35 

Wallace                                                  35  28 

Col.Curran                                             45  38 

Clarke                                                    35  30 

Dunbar                                                  45  38 

Anderson                                                50  42 

Turner,  Sr                                              25  18 

Rowe                                                   50  40 


National  Gun  Club  held  its  weekly  shoot,  March 
12th,  J.   Murphy  winning  the  regular  prize.  The 

scores: — 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

Col.  Curran                                             45  30 

H.P.Clarke                                            55  36 

C.  B.  Harrison                                        95  65 

J.  Murphy   •.                             105  85 

Rowe                                                    55  40 

J.  Dunbar                                               85  60 

G.  Wallace                                           55  40 

Anderson                                                65  50 

Pierce                                                  45  38 

H.  Ussher                                            35  28 


Jordan  Gun  Club. 

The  Jordan  Club  held  the  fifth  shoot  of  the  winter 
series  on  Saturday,  Feb.  24,  and  the  usual  large  crowd 
was  in  attendance. 

Notwithstanding  a  strong  cross  wind  which  was 
blowing  some  very  good  scores  were  made  and  all  en- 
joyed a  fine  afternoon's  sport. 

Five  members  of  the  newly-organized  Smithville 
Gun  Club  paid  the  local  gun  club  a  friendly  visit,  and 
although  new  at  the  game  did  some  very  good  shooting. 

Those  shooting  and  their  scores  were  as  follows: — 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

M.  Honsberger   70  52 

H.  W.  Hunsberry   60  49 

W.  Bartlett  ....    60  42 

P.  Wismer   50  42 

W.  Konkle   50  41 

D.Price    50  37 

A.  Schnick    50  36 

W.  Moyer    50  35 

W.  Troup   50  33 

Walt.  Bartlett   50  32 

H.Troup    50  30 
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FISHING  RODS  Made  l  n-Canada 

No  further  need  to  go  to  England  or  the  States  for  the  highest  grade  rods.  We  can  make  them. 

DO  YOU  KNOW— 
We  have  been  making  fishing  rods  in  Toronto  for  over  thirty  years,  in  Lancewood,  Green- 
heart  and  split  cane.      Our  5-oz.  Greenheart  and  5-oz.  split  cane  Blake  rods  are  great 
favorites  and  of  the  highest  quality.    Our  dark  green  patent  silk  bound  5-oz.  split  cane 
rods  are  beauties  and  much  admired. 

OUR  VERY  LATEST  PRODUCTION  is  in  silk  bound  steel  rods,  unequalled  the  world  over. 
The  dark  green  silk  binding  protects  this  rod  against  all  possible  rust  and  adds  greatly  to 
its  strength  and  beauty.    All  rods  made  for  trout  and  bass.    We  repair  all  kinds  of  rods. 

The  Allcock,  Laight  &  Westwood  Co.,  (Limited) 


MANUFACTURERS 


78  BAY  STREET,  TORONTO 


we  wantaLlkinds  of 

FURS,  FOXES,  LYNX.BEAR 


WEIL  PAYS  THE  MOST 


'E  are  paying  for  Furs, 
Silver  Grey  and 
Black  Fox«S,  as  high  as  $2000.00.  For 
Red  Foxes,  up  to  $20.00  each.  We  want 
Furs,  all  kinds  of  Foxes,  Silver  Crey.  Black, 
Blue,  and  Cross  Foxes.  We  are  paying  for 
Lynx,  up  to  $20.00  each.  Dark  Marten,  up  to 
$25.00.  We  want  Bear,  Beaver,  Skunk,  Rat, 
and  all  kinds  of  Furs.  Sell  Direct  To  Us. 
We  export  and  supply  manufacturers.  The 
Old  Square  Deal  House,  In  business  for  50years. 
Ask  your  Banker  about  us.  Illus.  Trapper*  6uide  Frw. 

WEIL  BROS.  &  CO., 
Box  F  9  ,    Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


Y 


ours  for  the  Asking 


H 


ERE'S  a  book  that 


every  one  in- 
terested in  outdoor  sports  should 
read— many  have  said  it  to  be 
worth  a  permanent  place  in  the 
library.  Anyway,  it  is  amost  interesting 
and  helpful  book  on  the  sport  of  angling 
—a  story  that  will  make  any  red-blooded 
individual's  heart  beat  livelier.  It  con- 
tains, also,  many  practical  hints  on  bait 
casting  as  well  as  valuable  information 
which  will  be  appreciated  by  any  reader. 
We  have  a  copy  waiting  your  name  and 
address,    soufi,  Bend  Bait  Co. 
8263  Colfax  Ave..  South  Bend,  Indiana 


A  Postal  Card  Will 
Bring  You  a  Copy 


No*/ 


mi 


,S.to*8r 


IF  you  want  HIGHEST  PRICES 

Ship  all  your  Raw  Furs  to  us,  as  we  pay  highest 
prices,  charge  no  commissions,  pay  express 
charges,  repay  parcel  post  charges  and  remit 
promptly. 

Raw  Fur  Price  List,  Trappers  Guide, 

^    (in  English  or  French)  and  Trappers  Supply 
V    Catalog  sent  free  on  request. 

JOHN  HALLAM,  Limited 

218  Hallam  Building,  TORONTO. 

N    OUR    LINK    IN  CANADA. 


THE  LARGEST 


Automobile 


Troubles  and  How  to  Remedy  Them 

By  CHARLES  P.  ROOT 


CONTENTS — Back  firing.  Blow-back  of  gas  into  carburetor,  Popping  noises.  Buzz  in 
coil  ( other  than  contact  breaker  buzz),  clatter  and  grind  in  gearbox,  Compression,  faulty. 
Compression,  none,  Explosions,  Irregular  or  uncertain  running,  Metallic  or  puffing  noises, 
Misfires,  Resistance  slight  when  operating  starting  handle,  Start,  failure  to.  Steering  er- 
ratic. Stoppage  of  engine,  Water  escapes,  Air  lock,  Batteries,  Bearings,  Bent  axle.  Brakes, 
Carburation,  Change  Speed  gear.  Clutch,  Coil,  Connecting  rod  or  crank  shaft  broken. 
Contact  breaker  ( High  tension  magneto),  Contact  maker,  Knock  in  bearings  generally  or 
in  Transmission  system.  Leaks:  Loss  of  power.  Gear,  Governor,  Hunting,  Ignition,  Lub- 
rication, Misfires,  Muffler  troubles,  Noise,  Overheating,  Pipes  burst  out  or  fractured. 
Piston  troubles.  Popping  in  carburetor.  Pressure  leaking  (in  case  of  pressure  feed)  Pre- 
icnition.  Short  circuits.  Spark  plug.  Steam  bound  or  air  lock.  Steering,  Supply  pipe 
choked,  Tining,  Tires,  Valves,  Valve  springs.  Water  circulation,  Wheels. 

Cloth  Binding  $1.00 


Prices:   Flexible  Leather  $1.50 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED,  PUBLISHER, 


WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 
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D.  Lane   50  29 

F.  Church    50  28 

A.  Dilt    50  25 

S.  Wismer    AO  23 

A.  Smith   40  22 

W.Nicholson   40  21 

C.tMartin    40  19 

E.  fAUan    20  8 

Some  excellent  scores  were  made  at  the  regular 

shoot  of  the  Jordan  Gun  Club  on  Saturday,  March 
10th,  and  the  usual  large  crowd  of  shooters  was  present. 

B.  Jones  of  St.  Catharines,  along  with  G.  Pinder,  H. 
Clatterbuck  and  Fred  Hill  motored  out  to  the  Club 
and  smashed  the  clays  like  a  bunch  of  professionals. 

Those  shooting  and  their  scores  were  as  fo  Hows: 


Shot  at.  Broke 

H.  W.  Hunsberry   50  45 

A.  Wismer    50  44 

W.  Moyer    50  42 

F.  Church   r.   50  42 

M.  Honsberger   50  41 

E.  Culp    50  40 

P.  Wismer   50  39 

E.  J.  Fisher    50  38 

Wm.Bartlett    50  37 

H.  Clatterbuck    50  37 

G.  Pinder   50  37 

W.Jones    40  30 

F.  Hill   40  30 

WaltBartlett    40  29 

J.  Troup   30  22 

R.Albright    30  18 


TRADE  NOTES 


The  electric  motor  boat  has  always  met 
with  favour  on  account  of  its  noiseless  work- 
ing and  cleanliness.  In  view  of  the  success 
the  outboard  motor  has  met  with  it  is  not 
surprising  that  an  electric  outboard  motor 
has  recently  been  placed  on  the  market. 
The  high  price  of  gasoline  too  has  further 
increased  the  demand  for  the  electric  out- 
board motor.  The  Jewel  Electric  Co.,  112 
North  5th  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  offer  an  electric 
Outboard  motor  which  is  of  particular  use  in 
cases  where  simplicity  of  operation  is  desired. 
For  duck  hunting  or  trolling  a  boat  fitted 
with  one  of  these  little  motors  (which  weigh 
only  fifty  pounds,  and  can  be  carried  over 
the  shoulder)  would  be  almost  ideal.  The 
company  manufacturing  this  motor  has  had 
many  years'  experience  in  designing  electric 
propelling  devices  and  storage  batteries  for 
launches  and  have  put  this  Detachable  Row 
Boat  Motor,  The  Jewel,  on  the  market  only 
after  careful  testing  and  practical  operation 
on  Lake  Michigan.  This  motor  should  in- 
terest everyone  who  enjoys  the  recreation 


of  outdoor  life  on  the  water.  It  may  be 
attached  to  any  rowboat  and  presto  one  has 
an  electrically  driven  craft  indispensable  for 
outing,  boating,  fishing  or  hunting  purposes. 
No  more  tiresome  rowing  under  a  burning 
sun,  turn  the  switch  and  the  electric  motor 
does  the  work. 

The  novel  Zoological  Contest,  recently 
advertised  throughout  Canada  by  John  Hall- 
am,  Limited,  as  to  how  many  hairs  were  on 
a  square  inch  of  bear's  skin,  is  now  over. 

It  is  quite  remarkable  on  looking  over  the 
prize  winners,  to  see  the  wide  spread  interest 
this  contest  received  throughout  Canada. 

The  estimates  varied  from  "no  hair"  up 
to  "several  millions"  but  the  actual  number 
which  was  on  a  square  inch  of  bear  skin, 
carefully  checked,  was  10,543. 

Cash  prizes  differing  in  value  from  $50  to 
$1.00  where  mailed  to  the  various  winners 
who  represented  practically  every  Province 
in  the  Dominion.  . 


A  curious  experience  is  related  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Westwood  of  Allcock,  Laight  & 
Westwood  Co.,  78  Bay  Street,  Toronto.  Mr 
Westwood  who  is  president  of  the  well-known 
fishing  tackle  concern  mentioned,  has  not 
only  a  reputation  as  a  manufacturer  of  rods 
that  are  superior  in  all  details,  but  is  an  ex- 
perienced and  able  fisherman.  While  still 
fishing  for  pickerel  in  the  Canadian  North 
last  summer  along  with  a  friend,  the  friend 
hooked  a  very  large  sunfish  and  when  bring- 
ing him  in  a  large  pike  struck  the  sunfish, 
taking  him  in  his  mouth  in  the  middle  of  his 
back  and  holding  him  firmly.  Mr.  West- 
wood  then  put  the  landing  net  under  both 
fish  and  landed  them  safely.  The  scale 
weight  of  the  pike  was  five  pounds. 


John  Carleton  of  Newark,  N.J.,  writes  to 
the  New  York  Sun  as  follows:  "I  have  been 
told  that  in  two  instances  in  Maine  during 
the  last  hunting  season  two  deer  were  killed 
with  one  shot.  Has  such  a  record  been  sur- 
passed?" 

Yes,  three  deer  killed  with  one  shot  is 
recorded  in  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Fish  and  Game  commission  for  1912-13-14, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"About  the  year  1830  John  Rider  of  Ply- 
mouth killed  three  deer  at  one  shot  in  that 
town.  It  was  in  a  summer  season  in  a  rye 
field.  It  was  out  of  season  by  law  to  kill 
deer.  The  Superior  court,  then  in  session 
in  that  town,  excused  the  man  on  the  spot, 
it  being  in  protection  of  his  standing  grain." 
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For  Prices 

and  terms  of  sale  of  the  fol- 
lowing brands  apply : — 

MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT 

National  Breweries  Limited 
Room  78     36  Chaboillex  Square 
MONTREAL. 


¥■  DOW 


INDIA  PALE  ALE 
CROWN  STOUT* 

PALE  BITTER  ALE 
DOUBLE  STOUT 

MALT  EXTRACT 


Dawes 


EXTRA  INDIA  PALE  ALE 
BLACK  HORSE  ALE 
EXTRA  STOUT 

BLACK  HORSE  PORTER 
Lagers:— KINGSBEER  CLUB  SPEC- 
IAL, HOMEBREW. 


EKERS 


INDIA  PALE  ALE 
PORTER 

BOHEMIAN  LAGER 


The  above  goods  are  all  full 
strength  and  are  supplied  to 
consumers  direct  from  the 
Brewery  ONLY  in  localities 
where  no  licensed  traders 
reside. 


Quality  Inspiration^  of 
Dowagiac 


Tells  "Baby  Crab"  Wiggler 
Secrets 

WIEN  the  House  of  Heddon  originated 
and  brought  out  the  pioneer  wiggling 
bait  ten  years  ago,  we  started  something. 

And  now  we  have  fin- 
ished it — in  our  1917 
Baby  Crab  Wiggler.  We 
thought  it  perfect  before, 
but  now  we  have  ultra 
perfection. 

This  bait,  traveling 
backward  like  a  live  crab, 
is  today  fish-sure,  snag- 
less,  98%  weedless — and 
casts  like  a  bullet. 

Here's  the  basic  prin- 
ciple that  we  realized  and 
utilized — that  the  hooks 
approach  the  weeds  from 
a  forward  parallel  di- 
rection, whereas  the  strike  comes  from  the  opposite 
angle  sidewise  or  rearward.  Hence  the  possibility 
of  guarding  from  the  front  and  not  the  rear — 
weedless  but  not  Ashless. 

It  ^  works.  Baby  Crab 
rides  at  a  tipped-down  an- 
gle, the  body  and  patented 
wee  d-protecting  collar 
shunting  off  the  obstructions, 
yet  leaving  the  double  barbs  ( j.-H/l 
wide  open  to  the  strike. 

Wire  guarded  hooks  are 
all  right  for  spoon,  bucktail 
or  pork  rind  but  not  on 
wooden    baits    because  the 

fish  hits  the  wood  first,  and,  unless  the  barbs 
are  exposed,  swings  the  hook  aside. 

Wiggle?  Baby  Crab  has  the  most  pronounced 
wiggling  movement  you  ever  saw  in  a  bait — 
minus  the  excessive  water  resistance  that  tires 
you  so  with  others.  And  no  freak,  body-curva- 
tures to  destroy  your  casting  aim. 

So  your  Baby  Crab  is  in  the  water  more — you 
plant  it  fearlessly  in  just  the  haunts  where  the 
game  fish  are — and  you're  practically  certain 
of  every  strike. 

Think  what  this  perfection  means  to  you. 

90  cents  we  get  for  it — prepaid,  in  imitation 
crab  or  any  standard  color.  Or  if  a  dollar  is 
easier  to  send,  we  return  change  or  include  extra 
hooks — as  you  please.  Or  for  $3.00  you  get 
four  Babies — pick  your  colors — value  $3.60. 

Better  get  our  circular  and  Free  Art  Book 
of  all  the  Heddon  things  for  anglers.  Address 


Dowag 


OK  hou)  it  wiggles! 


MATTERS  PERTAINING  TO 
:-:   :-:    CONSERVATION.    :-:  :-: 


s  tunc 


THE  ESSEX  COUNTY  WILD  LIFE 
CONSERVATION  ASSOCIATION 


A joint  meeting  of  the  North  and  South 
Essex  Branches  of  the  Ontario  Forest 
Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association 
was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Town 
Hall,  Leamington,  Ontario,  at  1:00  p.m. 
Monday,  February  12th,  for  the  purpose  of 
amalgamating  the  two  associations  into  one 
association. 

A  large  and  representative  gathering  was 
present  including  a  number  of  farmers  who 
expressed  their  views  on  Game  Conservation 
matters.  The  question  of  Game  Sancturaies 
was  presented  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Kerr  of  Walker- 
ville  who  received  a  very  attentive  hearing, 
When  this  matter  had  been  concluded,  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Winter,  called  for  the  pay- 
ment of  dues  and  extended  an  invitation  to 
the  farmers  present  to  join  the  association 
and,  thus,  protect  their  interests.  A.  number 
responded  and  their  names  were  enrolled. 

Upon  motion  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Miner,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Jackson,  the  decision  of  the 
gathering  was  that  the  new  Association  be 
known  as  the  Essex  County  Wild  Life  Con- 
servation Association  and  that  the  rules  and 
constitution  of  the  Ontario  Forest,  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association  be  adopted  by 
this  association. 

The  next  procedure  consisted  of  discussion 
of  a  proposal  submitted  by  Mr.  Kerr  that  the 
association  create  an  Advisory  Board  con- 
sisting of  the  following  gentlemen: — Dr.  C. 
Gordon  Hewitt,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Dr.  W.  T. 
Hornaday,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Crow, 
Guelph,  Ontario,  and  Mr.  A.  Sheriff,  Toronto 
Ontario,  and  the  unanimous  decision  was  that 
the  association  create  an  Honorary  Advisory 
Boatd,  consisting  of  the  following: — President, 
Dr.  C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Dr. 
\\ .  T.  Hornaday,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  J.  W. 
Crow,  Guelph,  Ontario,  A.  Sheriff,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

Nominations  for  President  were  called  for 
with  the  result  that  none  present  would 


oppose  Mr.  F.  H.  Conover,  Leamington,  who 
was  elected  by  acclamation,  and  will  be 
supported  by  the  following: — 1st  Vice-Pres. — 
Mr.  John  T.  Miner,  Kingsville,  Ont.,  2nd 
Vice-Pres. — Mr.  Arthur  B.  Drake,  Windsor, 
Ontario. 

Following  this  Mr.  Kerr  nominated  Mr. 
F.  S.  Moss  for  the  position  of  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  Mr.  Ed.  Winter,  supported  by 
Mr.  T.  J.  Miner  named  Mr.  E.  R.  Kerr  of 
Walkerville.  Mr.  Moss  addressed  the  meet- 
ing and  intimated  that  business  pressure  would 
not  enable  him  to  accept  the  honor  and  with- 
drew. This  occasioned  a  call  for  more  nomina- 
tions and  as  no  one  responded  Mr.  Kerr  was 
the  unanimous  choice. 

Mr.  Kerr,  in  behalf  of  North  Essex  pre- 
sented the  names  of  seven  citizens  whom  he 
guaranteed  as  live-wires  in  game  conservation, 
and  upon  the  strength  of  this  the  meeting 
agreed  to  his  naming  the  following,  to  con- 
stitute the  North  Essex  Executive: — 

Chairman — Mr.  T.  S.  Biggar,  Walkerville. 
Ont.,  Mr.  Alfred  Miers,  Walkerville,  Ont,, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Reid,  Walkerville,  Ont.,  Mr.  N.  K. 
Cornwall,  Walkerville,  Ont.,  Mr.  A.  Jensen 
Walkerville,  Ont.,  Mr.  W.  P.  Smith,  Sand- 
wich, Ont.,  Mr.  A.  Luxford,  Walkerville,  Ont. 

Eleven  gentlemen  were  nominated  for  the 
South  Essex  Executive  and  the  ballot  revealed 
the  following: — 

Chairman — Mr.  F.  S.  Moss,  Mr.  C.  A. 
Cullen,  Mr.  Geo.  Wiper,  Mr.  Wallace  Tilden 
Mr.  J.  Hancock,  Mr.  Ed.  Winter,  Dr.  J.  E. 
Jenner. 

The  following  Platform  and  Aim  were 
submitted  and  adopted  and  the  hope  ex- 
pressed that  other  associations  would  follow 
along  these  lines. 

OUR  PLATFORM 

1  We  stand  for  vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  Ontario  Game  Laws. 
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FISHING  TACKLE  THAT  STANDS  THE  TEST 


ORVIS  RODS 

REELS,  FLIES,  MINNOW  TRAPS 
Special  Four  Ounce  Fly  Rod  Now  Ready 
For  Delivery. 

Not  the  Cheapest  but  the  Best   Is  Our  Motto. 

CHARLES  F.  tRVIS  CO.,  MANCHESTER,  VT. 

Catalogue  on  Bequest.        Mention  R 


Mauser- Springfield  Repeating  Rifle  7.65  m/ m 

(calibre  30)  long  range  win*-  gauge  rear  sight.  Magazine  holds  5 
Cartridges  loaded  from  clip.  Safety  lock  all  in  fine  order.  Offered 
with  200  German  Hipower  Smokeless  Cartridges  with  steel  covered  bullets.  Rifle 
and  Cartridges  all  for  $19.85.  Free  Circular.  1917  Cyclopedia  illustrated (r^rv 
t^^yTic  mMi^  428  pages.   FRANCIS  BANNERMAN,  501  B  WAY,  N.Y. 


The  MAP  shows  How— 

But  the  COMPASS  shows  Where. 

R    Every  Outdoor  Man   Needs  a 

LEEDAWL  COMPASS 

The  only  Guaranteed  Jeweled  Compass  at  $1.00. 

Ask  yourj  dealer.  If  you  can't  get  it,  send 
direct  to  us. 

LEEDAWL 

COMPASS 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

BROOKS'  APPLIANCE, 
the  modern,  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  cures 
rupture  will  be"  sent  on 
trial.  No  obnoxious 
springs  or  pads.  Has 
automatic  Air  Cushions. 
Binds  and  draws  the 
broken  parts  together  as 
you  would  a  broken  limb. 
No  salves.  No  lies.  Dura- 
ble, cheap.  Sent  on  trial 
to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.S.  Patents.  Catalogand 
measure  blanks  mailed 
free.  Send  name  and  ad- 
dress today. 

C.E.BROOKS,      160  State  Street,    Marshall.  Mich. 


MARINE 
MOTORS 

mora  pomer         —  t*a»  fual 


New  and 

re-built 
motors, 
propellers 
steering 
wheels, 
cutwaters 

and 
supplies. 


Write  for 
Ca  talog  M 


Foreman  Motor  &.  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 


Registered  in  U.S.,  Great 
Britain  and  Canada. 


Bass,  Trout 
Salmon 

Can't  Break  the 

Joe  Welsh 
Leader 

It  Has  No  Knots 
Nor  Splices 

The  Joe  Welsh  one-piece  leader  comes  in  five  sizes, 
with  breaking  strengths  from  4  to  30  pounds.  Four- 
pound  size  landed  9M  lb.  salmon.  Fifteen-pound 
size  withstood  strain  of  18  pounds  after  being  soak- 
ed 48  hours.  Sportsmen  write  fish  take  lures  on  this 
leader  when  refusing  them  on  other  leaders.  It 
casts  no  reflected  light.  Thousands  sold,  Alaska  to 
Florida,  and  not  one  complaint.  Scores  of  enthusi- 
astic letters  highly  praise  the  Joe  Welsh  leader.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  this  ad.  and  25 
cents  for  3-foot  sample.  Six  feet,  50  cents;  9  feet, 
75  cents.  The  genuine  always  comes  in  a  registered 
packet.  

¥  _  _  lAT^l— L.  Sole  Agent  U.  8.  and  Canada. 

UOe  WeiSIl     Pasadena,  Cal. 


Rabbits,  etc 


A  Dime 


brings  Illustrated  Trappers' 
Guide.  It  tells  how.  Giving 
the  first  time  in  print  the  treasured  secrets  of 
the  wisest  old  trappers  in  this  country,  it's 
worth  dollars  to  you. 

TRAPPERS'  SUPPLY  CO. 

BOXC.  -     -       OAK  PARK,  ILL. 


CANADIAN  BLACKBIRD  TARGETS— 
Yellow  or  white  bands,  five-fifty  per  thousand. 
All  black,  five-twenty-five  per  thousand.  Closer 
prices  in  lots  over  five  thousand.  Also  Western 
Automatic  and  Export  Traps.  Nelson  Long, 
Hamilton,  Ontario. 


2  We  stand  for  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird 
Law. 

3  We  stand  for  co-operation  with  the 
farmer  and  stockmen  in  a  systematic  cam- 
paign against  the  predatory  animals. 

We  stand  for  such  an  increase  in  game 
and  fish  as  will  furnish  legitimate  sport  for 
every  citizen  and  a  new  material  source  of 
wealth  for  Ontario. 

5  We  are  pledged  individually  and  col- 
lectively to  observe  the  letter  of  the  law  and 
the  spirit  of  good  sportsmanship  and  citizen- 
ship, and  to  report  for  prosecution,  through 
and  in  the  name  of  the  association,  violations 
of  the  law  which  come  to  our  notice. 

6  We  stand  for  the  Sanctuary  Plan. 

OUR  AIM 

The  Aim  and  purpose  of  this  association 
is  to  promote  the  protection  and  enjoyment 
of  wild  things.  As  the  cone  scatters  the  seeds 
of  the  pine  and  fir  tree,  so  may  we  scatter  the 
seeds  of  wisdom  and  understanding  among 
men,  to  the  end  that  every  citizen  may  learn 
to  hold  the  lives  of  harmless  wild  creatures  as 
a  public  trust  for  human  good,  against  the 
abuse  of  which  he  stands  personally  re- 
sponsible. Thus,  and  thus  only,  will  our  wild 
life  be  conserved.  Be  this  not  done,  and  that 
quickly,  it  must  forever  vanish  from  the  earth. 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented 
and  adopted. 

1  Moved  by  Mr.  E.  Winter,  seconded  by 
Mr.  F.  S.  Moss  that  the  Secrelaiy  proceed 
with  the  printing  of  necessary  stationery  for 
the  business  of  the  Association.  Carried. 

2  Moved  by  Mr.  C.  Gullen,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Tilden,  that  the  Secretary  mail  proof  of 
letter-head  to  President  previous  to  printing 
quant  ty  required.  Carried 

3  At  this  point  a  very  strong  discussion, 
among  the  farmers  present  took  place,  as  to 
why  Point  Pelee  and  suggested  territory  was 
not  set  aside  at  once  to  protect  the  game  birds 
at  present  within  the  proposed  boundaries. 
Mr.  Kerr  intimated  that  on  account  of  the 
war  and  the  heavy  drain  upon  the  treasury 
of  the  government,  there  was  little  hope  of 
such  a  thing  at  this  time,  but  that  if  the 
farmers  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  area  would 
guarantee  the  protection  of  the  area,  he  would 
gladly  place  a  resolution  before  the  Game  and 
Fisheries  Department  and  recommend  that 
immediate  action  be  taken.  The  following 
resolution  was  put: 


3  Moved  by  Mr.  Jackson  seconded  by  Mr. 
Wiper  that  the  Secretary  write  the  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Fisheries,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  and  advise  the  immediate  closing  of 
same  as  a  Government  Bird  and  Game 
Sanctuary  in  order  that  the  present  suppl  of 
game  birds  be  maintained  and  increased. 
That  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pro- 
posed area  guarantee  protection,  free  of  charge 
until  the  government  can  afford  to  maintain 
a  Ranger  or  Game-Keeper  and  introduce 
species  from  the  Miner  area.  That  present 
Cotton-tail  law  be  maintained  and  that 
destruction  of  domestic  cats,  within  the  area, 
be  permitted.  Carried. 

4  Prohibit  the  killing  of  ROBINS  at  any 
time. 

5  Five  year  closed  season  for  WOOD- 
DUCK. 

v  6  Three  year  closed  season  for  BLACK, 
GREY  and  FOX  SQUIRRELS. 

7  Continued  closed  season  for  QUAIL  in 
order  that  same  will  not  be  killed  at  any 
time. 

8  That  DUCK  season  date  from  October 
1st  to  December  31st  in  the  South  Western 
zone.  $j 

9  That  the  killing  or  taking  of  Muskrat  on 
Point  Pelee  Government  marshes  be  pro- 
hibited for  two  years. 

10  To  limit  one  gun  per  man  in  Duck 
blinds. 

11  That  daily  bag  limit  of  15  be  placed  on 
Ducks  and  a  season  kill  limited  to  100. 

12  That  daily  bag  limit  of  3  be  placed  on 
Geese  and  a  season  kill  limited  to  25. 

13  That  breeding  of  feathered  game  for 
domestic  economic  purpose  be  permitted, 
with  privilege  of  the  markets,  under  license. 

The  above  resolutions  were  read  three 
times.  Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Jackson,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Tilden  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered 
Messrs.  F.  Stotts,  Dr.  Sloane,  Mr.  Gardiner 
and  Mr.  R.  Forster  for  placing  a  number  of 
semi-domestic  deer  on  Point  Pelee  and  that 
the  association  request  similar  action  by  the 
Game  and  Fisheries  Department  this  year. 
Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Jackson,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Tilden  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  Mr. 
Kerr  for  his  instructive  address  on  the 
Sanctuary  Plan.  Carried. 

Edw.  R.  Kerr, 

Secretary-Treasurer.- 
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Compare  Mi 


Pick  out  one  of  the  glorious,  radiant  Gophir  Gem*, 
set  in  solid  14-kt.  gold,  and  get  it  on  a  5  days'  free 
trial.  Wear  it  to  the  ball — to  the  opera — on  the 
street — to  work — everywhere  for  5  full  days,  then 
decide  whether  you  wish  to  buy  or  not.  If  you  are  not 
fascinated  by  its  radiance — if  you  consider  its  splendor 
one  trifle  less  than  that  of  a  mined  diamond— send  it  back 
at  our  expense.  You  don't  pay  us  a  penny  for  the  trial. 
If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  pay  the  rock-bottom  price  (l-30th 
as  much  as  a  diamond  costs)  as  you  can  afford.  Terms  as 
low  as  3ic  a  day  ($1.00  a  month),  without  interest.  No 
red  tape.  Your  credit  is  good  with  the  Gophir  Diamond 
Co.    Send  coupon  for  new  jewelry  book. 

MARVELLOUS  NEW  DISCOVERY 

A  problem  of  the  ages  has  been  solved.  Science  has  at 
last  produced  a  gem  of  dazzling  brilliance.  They  are 
called  Gophir  Gems,  and  resemble  mined  diamonds  so 
closely  that  many  people  of  wealth  are  preferring  them. 
Gophir  Gems  stand  fire  and  acid  tests  and  cut  glass.  Get 
One  on  trial  to-day.   Wear  it  before  you  decide  to  buy. 

SET  IN  SOLID  14-kt.  GOLD — Gophir  Gems 
Are  Not  Imitations. 

These  precious  gems  are  the  master  products  of  science  — 
the  realization  of  the  dreams  of  centuries.  They  are  never 
set  in  anything  but  solid  14-kt.  gold.  Write  for  the  new 
catalogue  and  see  the  exquisite  new  settings  for  yourself. 

SEND  THE  COUPON  For  New  Jewelry  Book. 

Put  your  name  and  address  in  the  coupon  on  a  letter  or  a 
post  card  and  send  to  us  at  once  for  the  big  new  book  of 
exquisite  Gophir  Gems.  Read  the  fascinating  story  of 
how  at  last  Science  has  conquered  Nature  and  has  pro- 
duced a  glorious,  radiant  gem,  whose  dazzling  brilliance 
is  actually  a  marvel  to  behold.  They  cost  but  l-30th  as 
much  as  diamonds,  and  wear  forever.  Do  not  delay  an 
instant.  Put  your  name  and  address  in  the  coupon  now— 
get  the  free  book  immediately  while  this  great  offer  lasts. 

The  Gophih  Diamond  Co.,  of  Canada 
Dept.  V4,  140  Yonge  St  ,  Toronto. 
GontUmen— Send  me  your  new  Jewelry  Book  and  full 
particulars  of  your  Free  Trial,  easy  payment  plan. 

Name  

Address  


In  Variety, 
Quantity  and 
Speed  of  Catch 

nothing  equals  the  first  prize 
winner  of  the  1916  Field  and 
Stream  contest — the 

Rush,  . 
TangoJVfinnpW 

Registered  Trade  Mark 

Its  sensational  record  catches  of  game  fish  have  made  it  the 
favorite  alike  of  professional  and  amateur  anglers.    Ideal  for  trol- 
ling or  casting.   Has  all  the  dip  and  wiggle  of  a  live  minnow.  Prac- 
tically weedless.    Floats  when  idle.    Won't  catch  on  bottom- 
Enameled  in  brilliant  colors  on  wood.    Each  packed  in  neat 
box.    Our  Radiant  Bait  glows  at  Bight— that's  when  the  big  ones 
feed.  At  your  dealer's  or  sent,  postpaid  forflj  1    Set  of  4  asaort-  <1M 
and  dealer's  nameT  1   ed  colors,  VP^* 
DEALERS    If  you  haven't  yet  stocked  this  popular 
bait,  send  me  your  jobber's  name  aad  get  my  generous 
profit  proposition. 

J.  K.  RUSH, 

9440.A.&K.BIdg 
Syracuse,  N. 


The  Rush  Tango 
Minnow  ia  the 
original  swimming,  d  i  v  i  n  g 
wobbler  bait;  fully  covered 
by  patents,  including  Wells 
Basic  Patents- 


To  Increase  Your  Spring  Catch  of  Furs  Use  Hodgson's  Scents 

For  Fur-bearing  Animals.  Made  from  improved  Indian  recipes.  Price  $1.00  a  bottle,  Post  Paid.  State  kind 
of  animal  you  wish  same  for,  -  Your  Traps  Should  be  Thoroughly  Oiled  with  our  Trap  Oil  to  insure  quick  action 
and  prevent  rust.  The  first  and  only  Trap  Oil  on  the  market.  25c  a  bottle.  Postage  5c  extra.  When  laying  your 
traps  away  oil  well  with  this  oil.  -  Our  Nitro-Solvent  Gun  Oil  keeps  guns  in  perfect  condition.  Removes  resi- 
due of  powders,  dirt,  gum  and  rust.  Prevents  pitting  and  leading,  as  well  as  rust.  Never  allows  the  finest  mechanisms 
to  gum  or  stick.  Price,  3-oz.  bottle,  25c.  Postage  6c.  Ask  your  dealer  for  this  oil  or  send  direct.  Send  stamp 
for  interesting  circular.    -    And  remember  they  are  made  in  Canada  by  Canadians,  even  to  the  containers. 

Robert  Hodgson  &  Co.,  Raglan,  Ontario.    M'fgvs  specialties  made  by  and  for  sportsmen 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler,  Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company's  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  fish 
and  game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing. 
Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other 
conntry  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfound- 
land. Information  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
J.W.N.  JOHNSTONE,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND 


JILONG  THE  TRAP  LINE 


OPEN  METHOD  OF  SKINNING 


J.  S.  Hicks 


IN  open  skinning,  several  methods  of 
ripping  are  followed.  In  the  case  of  the 
beaver  rip  from  the  lower  lip  to  the  tail, 
and  cut  around  the  tail  and  legs.  These 
are  all  the  cuts  that  should  be  made  in  the 
skin  but  the  beginner  will  probably  make  a 
few  more  for  it  is  all  knife  work,  and  let  me 
tell  you,  it  takes  a  knife  with  a  very  thin 
keen  edge  to  skin  a  beaver  properly. 

Start  the  skin  along  the  belly,  and  hold- 
ing it  tight  with  one  hand,  use  the  knife  with 
the  other,  bringing  the  skin  away  clean  of 
flesh  and  fat.  Keep  the  knife  blade  nearly 
flat  with  the  skin  and  the  rest  is  a  matter 
of  practice. 

Beaver  are  either  tacked  on  a  board  made 
by  nailing  together  a  number  of  stakes  about 
three  feet  long,  or  laced  in  a  hoop. 

Our  Indian  method  is  to  take  two  pieces 
of  sapling  about  six  feet  in  length,  tie  both 
ends  together  and  spread  to  the  desired 
width,  using  crosspieces  as  spreaders.  The 
skin  is  laced  in  this  with  strips  of  willow  bark, 
and  should  be  oval  in  shape. 

In  stretching  first  make  fast  the  head 
with  three  or  four  strings  (these  are  passed 
through  slits  cut  near  the  edge  of  the  hide) 
treat  the  tail  in  like  manner,  then  take  up' 
each  side  about  the.  middle;  next  a  few  strings 
half  way  to  the  head,  and  the  same  towards 
the_  tail  end.  The  pelt  is  now  roughly  the 
correct  shape.  Lace  up  the  vacant  spaces 
at  intervals  of  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a 
half  and  if  the  first  strings  have  not  been 
drawn  too  tight,  you  will  have  an  even  stretch 
all  round. 

In  ripping  bear  a  different  method  is  fol- 
lowed. In  this  case  begin  at  the  lower  lip, 
or  the  throat,  (if  the  skull  is  to  be  mounted) 
and  rip  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  Starting  at 
the  heel,  follow  the  edge  of  the  heavy  fur, 
and  cross  the  first  cut  about  three  inches 
from  the  root  of  the  tail.  When  the  hind 
legs  are  ripped,  take  a  forefoot,  beginning 
at  the  palm,  and  run  just  inside  the  elbow, 
passing  behind  the  thinly  furred  patch  in  the 
armpit,  and  straight  across  to  the  first  cut. 


The  thin  patch  is  thus  thrown  to  the  front 
and  should  be  trimmed  away,  otherwise  the 
fore  feet  cannot  be  brought  to  the  correct 
position  The  accompanying  sketch  will  give 
an  idea  of  how  a  bear  skinned  in  this  manner 
should  look  when  stretched.  If  the  skin  is 
to  be  laced  in  a  frame,  it  should  first  be  spread 
on  the  ground  and  arranged  in  the  proper 
shape,  then  laced  back  of  the  fore  legs,  and 
aiong  the  neck;  the  tail  is  also  laced  between 
the  two  corners  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  hide 
and  thus  becomes  a  part  of  the  pelage.  To 
clean  a  heavy  bear-skin  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task.  The  skin  on  the  neck  and  shoul- 
ders of  a  large  grizzly  is  of  almost  unbeliev- 
able thickness,  and  must  be  carefully  dressed 
down.  Much  of  this,  I  believe,  is  cutaneous 
muscle — I  have  heard  it  called  other  names — 
and  a  knife  must  be  in  perfect  shape  to  do 
anything  with  it.  The  best  plan  I  have 
found  is  to  unjoint  the  feet  when  the  legs 
are  skinned.  Then  skin  as  cleanly  as  possible 
until  the  heavy  part  is  reached:  take  this  off 


roughly,  and  cut  the  ears  close  to  the  head. 
Make  a  neat  job  of  the  eyes,  nose  and  lips 
and  pack  the  skin  to  camp.  Then  after 
fortifying  the  inner  man,  and  honing  and 
strapping  the  skinning  knife  to  a  razor-like 
edge,  take  the  skin  across  the  knees,  and  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  day  in  the  most  tedious 
and  exasperating  labor  a  man  ever  tackled. 
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"No  man 
is  a  born 
woodsman  or 
trapper  •  .  •  • 

There  is  always  something 
more  to  learn." 

"Those  who  seek  to  be  trappers  today  must  in  a  measure,  at  least, 
emulate  the  old-timers'  ways,  and,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  others, 
learn  even  to  avoid  their  failures,  yet  achieve  their  successes.  Life 
is  too  short  for  universal  personal  experiment;  the  successful  man 
of  today  is  the  one  who  profits  by  the  experience  of  others — reaps 
a  harvest  or  reward." 


The  above  is  an  extract 
from  Biizzacott's  second 
volume,  and  all  who 
have  read  his  "Sports- 
man's Guide"  know  that 
Buzzacott  is  the  premier 
writer  of  the  great  out- 
doors. 


Buzzacott's 
Masterpiece 


In  this  book,  Buzzacott 
shows  you  how  to  avoid 
others'  failures,  and 
achieve  success  where 
failure  would  be  certain 
had  you  not  this  master- 
sportsman's  experience 
within  your  reach. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS  —  GET  THIS  BOOK  FREE 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  of  this  great  book  we  are  en- 
abled to  make  the  following  exceptional  offers.  These  offers  are  made  for  a  limit- 
ed time  and  we  advise  everyone  who  wishes  the  book  to  take  advantage  of  them 
at  once. 

OFFER  A 

BUZZACOTT'S  MASTERPIECE,  Full  Gilt  Library  Edition, 
sent  to  any  address  in  Canada,  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain, 
Postpaid,  for  $1.75. 

OFFER  B 

BUZZACOTT'S  MASTERPIECE,  together  with  an  annual 
subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun,  either  new  or  renewal,  postpaid, 
$3.00. 

OFFER  C 

BUZZACOTT'S  MASTERPIECE,  will  be  sent  free  to  any- 
one sending  two  new  annual  subscriptions  to  Rod  and  Gun,  at 
the  regular  subscription  price,  $1.50  per  annum.  Your  own 
subscription  and  that  of  one  of  your  friends  will  be  accepted. 

ADDRESS 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  Limited,  PUBLISHER,  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 
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Finally  skin  out  the  ears  and  feet  and  the 
hide  is  ready  to  stretch. 

The  plea  of  lacing  in  a  frame  is  good  enough 
for  skins  intended  for  the  trade,  but  fine 
skins  suitable  for  mounting  as  rugs  should, 
if  possible,  be  stretched  in  a  different  manner. 
The  stretcher  I  prefer  is  made  by  splitting 
out  two  boards  seven  to  ten  feet  long  and 
three  or  four  others,  six  or  seven  feet  in  length. 
Lay  the  long  boards  out  nearly  the  width  of 
the  skin  apart,  nail  a  short  board  across  the 
end  to  catch  the  back  part  of  the  hide,  an- 
other to  support  the  skin  just  back  of  the 
fore  legs,  and  the  others  from  there  to  the 
head. 

If  the  skull  is  to  be  mounted,  a  head  piece 
should  be  made.  This  should  approximate 
in  size  and  shape  the  head  of  the  animal,  and 
should  be  split  laterally,  the  part  correspond- 
ing to  the  lower  jaw  being  nailed  firmly  to 
the  head  end  of  the  stretcher.    A  couple  of 


small  wedges  driven  between  the  two  halves 
of  the  head  piece  will  save  trouble  later. 
The  skin  is  fastened  to  the  stretcher  with 
small  nails,  first  bringing  it  roughly  to  the 
correct  shape.  When  the  skin  is  stretched 
treat  it  to  a  liberal  application  of  the  salt, 
alum,  and  borax  solution,  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  ears,  and  stand  it  up  to  dry. 
After  drying  for  a  couple  of  days  go  over  it 
with  a  steel  scraper,  a  tool  about  three  inches 
wide,  with  rounded  corners,  the  edge  ground 
at  an  angle  of  about  80  and  again  apply 
the  solution.  This  operation  should  be  re- 
peated a  number  of  times,  as  the  more  pliable 
the  skin  becomes  the  more  lifelike  the  fur 
will  appear. 

The  skin  of  the  wolverine  should  be  handled 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  bear,  except 
that  the  hind  legs  should  be  split  to  the  tail 
as  in  other  fur  bearers. 


Letter  from  An  Albertan 

MacLeod,  Feb.  8th,  1917. 

Dear  Sir: — 

I  have  read  with  pleasure  articles  appear- 
ing in  Rod  and  Gun  regarding  distruction  of 
game.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Eastern  game 
destroyer,  having  lived  here  in  the  West  for 
the  last  thirty-five  years,  but  I  do  think  I 
know  a  little  of  the  conditions  existing  out 
here. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  eagle, 
some  hawks,  and  the  crow  are  great  enemies 
of  all  other  birds  as  well  as  a  few  persons 
such  as  pot  hunters  and  egg  gatherers  but 
the  worst  of  the  bad  ones  in  this  country  is 
the  Magpie.  This  bird  is  too  well  known 
to  need  introduction.  It  will  be  enough 
simply  to  say  that  he  is  known  all  over  the 
world  and  readily  introduces  himself  to  every 
home  of  man,  bird  or  beast  and  wherever 
he  calls  his  ravages  are  in  evidence. 

I  believe  that  this  bird  of  the  "Corvidae" 
family  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  small  game  in 
the  West.  Some  years  ago  this  country  had 
game  in  abundance  and  very  few  Magpies. 


Now  game  is  interestingly  scarce.  I  have 
noticed  in  the  last  ten  years  that  asfthe 
Magpie  became  more  plentiful  the  game 
became  correspondingly  scarcer. 

From  my  experience  in  hunting  I  find  that 
a  person  cannot  leave  a  bird  where  the  Mag- 
pie can  get  to  it  without  its  being  so  mutilated 
that  it  becomes  worthless.  I  have  known 
him  to  come  into  hencoops  right  here  in  the 
town  and  destroy  or  take  away  eggs.  If 
they  will  do  this  what  would  happen  to  the 
wild  bird's  eggs?  I  have  known  of  Magpies' 
nests  being  discovered  in  which  were  found 
all  sorts  of  things,  even  money  and  rings; 
and  once  a  watch  was  taken  from  a  nest  by 
some  school  boys  playing  in  the  bush.  These 
birds  are  rapidly  on  the  increase  and  should 
be  attended  to. 

There  are  lots  of  ways  and  means  to  rid 
the  country  of  these  pirates  but  none  appears 
to  me  to  be  so  easy  as  the  use  of  poison. 
Some  years  ago  a  gentleman  here  wa^s  man- 
aging a  butcher  business  and  the  slaughter 
house  was  close  to  where  he  lived.  Near  by 
there  was  a  wooded  place  of  considerable 
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Plan  Your  Spring  Fishing  Trip  Now ! 

Decide  to  spend  your  long  antici- 
pated outing  where  gamey  fish 
tax  your  utmost  cunning  and 
suspect  your  most  tempting  bait. 


CANADA'S  FINEST  FISHING  LAKES  AND  STREAMS 
ARE  MOST  CONVENIENTLY  SERVED  BY  THE  LINES 
OF  THE  CANADIAN  NORTHERN. 

The  prospective  fisherman  will  do  well  to  consult  our  profusely  illustrated 
booklet,  "WHERE  TO  FISH  AND  HUNT",  containing  descriptions  of 
over  500  excellent  fishing  Lakes  and  Streams  between  the  Laurentians 
and  the  Rockies. 


General  Passenger  Dept,  Toronto,  Ont.;  Montreal,  Que.  or  Winnipeg,  Man. 


The  Boot 
That 
Stands 
The  Wear 
and 
Tear  of 

The 
Trenches 


SPORTING  OR  TONCH 
BOOTS 

They  are  being  worn  in  the  trenches 
now,  giving  complete  satisfaction. 

Our  309  Special  is  MADE  BY  HAND,  on 
a  Boot-shaped  Last,  with  patent  stiffened 
heel.  SOLID  COMFORT  AND  DRY 
FEET  INSURED. 

PRICE  $15  PER  PAIR  NET 

Give  following  measurements: — 

1.  Length  of  foot,  or  size  of  ordinary  boot  worn. 

2.  Height  required:  16  inch  is  regular  height  from  sole  of  foot. 

3.  Size  of  calf.      4.  Size  of  ankle. 

MADE  ONLY  BY— 

BEALBROS.,  Limited 

52  Wellington  St.  East,  TORONTO,  Ont. 
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extent  and  these  birds  congregated  there  to 
prey  on  the  offal  of  the  killed.  They  became 
such  a  nuisance  that  the  manager  determined 
to  try  and  get  rid  of  them  and  towards  this 
end  he  requested  a  lot  of  gun-men  to  go  there 
and  shoot  the  birds.  Well,  they  killed  a  lot 
at  some  expense  but  the  magpies  grew  thicker 
and  thicker;  more  and  more  came  to  the 
feast.  After  several  consultations  it  was 
decided  to  use  poison.  The  question  that 
then  presented  itself  was  how  to  use  the 
poison  without  injuring  other  things.  After 
some  attempts  an  idea  was  agreed  upon 
which  worked  out  well.  A  small  and  old  tin 
box  was  taken,  a  small  hole  made  in  the 
unopened  side  and  the  bait  was  wired  with 
several  small  wires  inserted  through  the  hole 
and  fastened,  the  box  then  being  placed  on  a 
fence  post,  building  or  any  place  where  the 
domestic  birds  would  not  get  at  it.  It  was 
not  a  week  before  the  Magpies  were  few  and 
far  between.  For  years  we  would  hunt 
for  weeks,  and  not  see  one  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  In  the  meantime  game  became 
more  and  more  plentiful  year  after  year. 
But  alas  the  pest  came  back  after  a  time 
and  now  we  have  Magpies  galore  and  few 
chicken. 

I  have  suggested  this  method  to  a  number 
of  leading  men  in  this  country  and  they  all 
agree  that  it  looks  good  but  alas  there  is 
nothing  done.  Game  laws  are  changed  from 
time  to  time,  so  frequently,  one  has  to  have 
a  full  set  of  Acts  to  know  what  he  is  entitled 
to.  The  bags  allowed  have  been  lessoned 
year  after  year  and  all  restrictions  are  placed 
on  the  hunter  and  yet  the  game  is  each  year 
less  than  the  year  before  and  the  Magpie  is 
more  numerous  each  year.  The  Govern- 
ment provides  poison  for  the  farmers  to  poison 
gophers  and  in  so  doing  spends  thousands  of 
dollars  trying  to  get  rid  of  that  pest  but  the 
Game  Act  is  silent  as  to  the  use  of  methods 
to'  be  adapted  to  rid  the  country  of  this  cause 
of  the  scarcity  of  small  game. 

Yours  truly, 
McLeod,  Alta.  Joseph  Hicks. 

Coming  to  Canada 

I  have  been  trying  for  some  time  to  find 
out  how  I  can  get  up  in  the  Northwestern 
Territories  some  place  above  Fort  Churchill. 
I  would  like  to  spend  four  or  five  months 
in  the  woods  leaving  here  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember. I  would  like  to  hunt  and  trap, 
so  could  you  tell  me  what  the  hunting  and 
trapping  license  is. 

I  know  I  would  have  to  go  by  boat  so  will 
you  kindly  tell  me  what  boat  runs  up  in 


there  and  if  you  can  the  time  of  the  run  and 

their  fare  and  freight  charges. 

If  you  can  give  me  this  information  or 
refer  me  to  somebody  who  can,  I  will  be  very 
thankful  to  you. 

Wishing  you  and  the  "Rod  and  Gun" 
book  the  best  year  ever,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.        A.  J.  H. 

Note. — Fort  Churchill  being  on  the  Hudson 
Bay  in  the  North-West  Territories,  informa- 
tion relating  to  open  seasons  and  game  licenses 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Ottawa.  Enquiry  might  be  made 
from  the  Department  of  Marine  &  Fisheries, 
Ottawa,  as  to  what  dates  Government,  or 
other  steamers,  may  be  going  into  the  Hudson 
Bay,  as  it  would  certainly  be  a  much  more 
suitable  way  to  get  into  the  Hudson  Bay  via., 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Hudson  Strait,  than 
to  go  overland,  that  is  in  the  event  of  boats 
sailing  at  suitable  dates.  Of  course  if  you 
were  not  coming  out  before  October  or  No- 
vember it  might  be  possible  that  you  would 
have  to  come  out  by  way  of  The  Pas  on  the 
line  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway,  from  this 
point  there  is  railway  connection  with  Winni- 
peg. In  the  event  of  not  being  able  to  make 
arrangements  to  go  by  boat,  I  would  certainly 
recommend  going  via.,  Winnipeg,  The  Pas, 
the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  and  canoe,  down 
the  Nelson  river  and  up  the  coast  line  to 
Fort  Churchill.  Indian  guides  could  be 
obtained  at  any  of  these  places.  Arrange- 
ments might  be  made  with  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  at  Winnipeg  to  deliver  your 
party  with  baggage  at  Fort  Churchill  and 
to  provide  guides  from  there  on.  In  any 
event  the  information  desired  relating  to 
open  seasons  and  licenses  can  be  obtained 
from  Ottawa. 

Hawks  As  Pigeon  Thiefs. 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

Money  to  renew  my  subscription  to  Rod 
and  Gun  is  enclosed  herewith  and  in  addition 
I  would  like  to  ask  for  information  from 
some  of  our  readers  as  regards  the  following: 
I  have  some  pigeons  that  are  doomed  to  be 
victims  to  the  hawks,  which  carry  them  off 
occasionally.  The  pigeons  are  kept  in  a 
house  only  a  few  yards  from  our  dwelling 
house  but  this  seems  to  have  but  little  in- 
fluence over  the  hawks.  Is  there  any  bird 
that  can  be  kept  with  the  pigeons  or  near 
them  that  would  put  an  end  to  this?  Thank- 
ing you  for  valuable  space, 

Yours  truly,    J.  L  P. 
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PREMIUMS  FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

We  are  desirous  of  adding  1000  new  subscriptions  to  our  lists  and  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  we  make  the  following  generous  offers. 


For  One  New  Subscription 

A  single  action,  raised  pillar,  rivetted 
brass  reel  with  click,  80  yds.;  A  Standard 
waterproof  Bass  Line,  10  yds.;  A  Mackerel 
waterproof  line,  25  feet;  A  Kelso  Pearl 
Spoon  Bait;  A  Sullivan  Hook  and  Reel 
Guard;  A  Williams'  Battery  Switch;  A 
Finger  Grip  for  fishing  rods;  A  Fish  Hook 
for  Frog  Bait;  Two  Rubber  Grips  for  fish- 
ing rods;  A  Matchless  Cigar  Lighter. 


For  Two  New  Subscriptions 
A  Betzler  &  Wilson  Fountain  Pen;  A 
copy  of  "Radford's  Garages  and  How  to 
Build  Them";  A  Vest  Pocket  Flashlight; 
A  Stag  Brand  Landing  Ring;  A  copy  of 
Deadfalls  and  Snares,  a  book  of  instruction 
for  trappers  about  these  and  other  home 
made  traps;  A  Copy  of  Canadian  Wilds, 
tells  about  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Nor- 
thern Indians  and  their  modes  of  hunting, 
trapping,  etc.;  A  Copy  of  Steel  Traps, 
describes  the  various  makes,  and  tells  how 
to  use  them,  also  chapters  on  care  of  pelts; 
A  copy  of  Camp  and  Trail  Methods;  A  copy 
of  Science  of  Fishing;  A  copy  of  Fox  Trap- 
ping— Tells  how  to  trap,  snare,  poison  and 
shoot;  A  copy  of  Mink  Trapping — Gives 
many  methods  of  trapping;  A  copy  of  Wolf 
and  Coyote  Trapping;  A  copy  of  Science  of 
Trapping — Describes  the  Fur  bearing 
animals,  their  nature,  habits  and  distribu- 
tion with  practical  methods  of  their 
capture;  A  copy  of  Fur  Farming — A  book 
of  information  on  raising  Furbearing  ani- 
mals, telling  all  about  enclosures,  breeding 
feeding,  habits,  care,  etc.;  A  Grease  Gun 
manufactured  by  Miller  &  Starr;  An  Oil 
Gun  manufactured  by  Brown  Co.;  A  Gem 
Razor  Safety  ;  An  American  Pedome- 
ter— Regulates  to  step  and  registers  exact 
distances;  A  copy  of  The  Camper's  Own 
Book  (cloth);  A  copy  of  "Motor  Craft 
Encyclopedia";  A  copy  of  "The  Culture  of 
Black  and  Silver  Foxes" — Contains  chap- 
ters on  Heredity,  Origin,  Breeding,  Mating 
and  Gestation,  Pens  and  Dens,  Food  and 
Feeding,  Food  and  Care,  Value. 

For  Three  New  Subscriptions 
A  Landing  Net  manufactured  by  All- 
cock,  Laight  &  Westwood;  A  Line  Drying 
Reel;  A  Pair  of  Elliott's  Ear  Protectors  for 
Trap-Shooters  and  Sportsmen;  Three 
Crow  Decoys,  A  New  Wonder  Flashlight. 


manufactured  by  Canadian  Electric  No- 
velty Co.,  Toronto.  Case  made  of  metal 
covered  with  leatherette;  One  half  dozen 
Stag  Brand  Rubber  Frogs  or  Froggies; 
One  of  Walter's  hand-made  axes,  handled. 
Length  of  handle,  14  inches;  A  copy  of 
Camp  Kits  and  Camp  Life. 

For  Four  New  Subscriptions 
A  pipe — HBB  brand;  An  Automatic 
Razor  Stropper;  A  copy  of  Modern  Sport- 
ing Gunnery. 

For  Five  New  Subscriptions 
A  Tobin  Boy  Scout  Rifle— 22  calibre, 
short,  long  or  rifle  cartridges.    Barrel  22 
in.  long,  weight  3%  pounds. 

For  Six  New  Subscriptions 
A  Minnow  Pail  manufactured  by  All- 
cock,  Laight  &  WTestwood;     A  Thermos 
Bottle. 

For  Seven  New  Subscriptions 
A  10  ft.  Fly  Rod;  A  Younger  Willow 
Chair. 

For  Eight  New  Subscriptions 

A  Conklin  Fountain  Pen. 

For  Ten  New  Subscriptions 
A  Frost  Improved  Kelso  Automatic  Reel, 
capacity  100  yards. 

For  Twelve  New  Subscriptions 
A  Stevens  Favorite  No.  17  Rifle;  One 
dozen  Cleveland  Battery  Connectors. 

For  Thirteen  New  Subscriptions 

A  Bait  Casting  Rod. 

For  Fifteen  New  Subscriptions 

A  Marvel  Petit  Camera. 

For  Seventeen  New  Subscriptions 

A  Pair  of  "Witch  Elk"  Hunting  Boots. 

For  Twenty-five  New  Subscriptions 

A  Hand>  Tent  Cot,  manufactured  by 
Cutten  &  '  Foster,  Toronto;  A "  Korona 
Petit  Camera,  size  3^x53^,  manufactur- 
ed by  the  Gundlach-Manhattan  Co. 

If  you  are  interested  write  for  sub- 
scription blanks,  sample  copies,  etc. 

The  subscription  price  of  ROD  AND 
GUN  is  $1.50  per  annum. 


Subscription  Dept.,  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
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Some  Criticisms  of  New  Brunswick  Game 
Laws. 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

Can  you  not  use  your  influence  to  have  the 
hunting  season  shortened  in  New  Brunswick? 
I  would  like  to  see  the  season  shortened  by 
thirty  days.  Instead  of  opening  September 
15th  why  not  make  it  open  October  15th, 
having  the  closing  day  the  same  as  at  present, 
namely  November  30th.  That  would  cut 
out  the  calling  season  and  it  would  not  be  so 
easy  for  the  natives  to  shoot  them  down  like 
cows  in  a  barn-yard  and  market  them  as  they 
did  this  Fall.  I  hunted  in  New  Brunswick 
during  the  past  season  and  for  three  seasons 
preceding  and  this  last  fall  I  noticed  a  great 
shortage  of  bulls.  Four  of  us  managed  to 
get  two  moose  in  fifteen  days  and  they  were 
the  only  ones  that  were  seen.  Other  years 
we  could  always  see  young  bulls  with  one 
and  two  points  but  this  Fall  they  were  not 
to  be  seen.  I  was  told  that  there  were  thirty- 
two  bulls  shipped  out  of  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  we  were  hunting  before  we  got  there 
which  was  on  November  5th.  At  one  point 
along  the  line  where  we  changed  cars  for 
the  last  time  there  was  more  than  a  wagon 
load  of  moose  hides  came  in  that  same  day. 
I  was  told  that  some  of  the  natives  were  kill- 
ing cow  moose  and  shipping  them  to  St.  John 
to  market.  We  saw  a  good  many  cows  and 
found  one  cow  moose  shot  down  and  not  a 
pound  of  meat  taken  from  it. 

Another  point  of  the  Game  Laws  which  I 
think  is  unjust  is  the  restriction  that  provides 
that  a  bull  moose  must  have  three  points 
four  inches  long.  In  the  Fall  of  1913  a  native 
of  the  United  States  saw  a  bull  after  a  two 
weeks'  hunt  and  seeing  three  points  shot  it. 
When  he  went  to  it  there  were  only  two  points 
on  the  other  side.  "It  was  a  nice  big  black 
bull  with  an  extra  long  bell  and  he  thought 
it  better  to  take  it  out  than  to  leave  it  lying 
there  to  rot,  so  instead  of  leaving  it  and  kill- 
ing another  he  acted  like  a  true  sportsman, 
I  maintain,  and  took  it  out  but  he  only  got 
it  as  far  as  St.  John  when  he  was  fined  $100 
and  the  moose  was  taken  away. 

Yours  truly, 
Pennsylvania.  L.  A. 


The  Destructive  Crow. 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

Enclosed  find  my  subscription  to  Rod  and 
Gun  which  comes  regularly  to  hand  every 
month. 

The  article  on  the  destruction  to  game  and 
other  birds  by  crows,  or  to  give  them  their 
right  name"ravens,"  is  timely,  and  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
writer  I  may  say  that  a  year  or  two  ago  I 
photographed  a  ptarmigan's  nest  and  eggs. 
The  picture  was  a  perfect  one.  (The  nest 
contained  nine  eggs).  Two  days  later  I 
took  the  camera  and  telephoto  lens  intend- 
ing to  try  and  get  a  picture  of  the  bird  on 
the  nest,  but  you  can  imagine  my  disgust 
on  finding  the  eggs  all  smashed  and  shells 
and  feathers  scattered  around,  showing  that 
the  old  bird  had  made  a  hard  fight  for  her 
nest.  The  farmer's  boy  who  showed  me 
the  nest  told  me  that  two  crows  the  day  before 
I  got  there  had  beaten  the  eyes  out  of  the 
old  bird  and  had  eaten  the  eggs.  He  had 
only  got  there  in  time  to  see  the  old  bird 
tower  high  in  the  air,  followed  by  one  of  the 
crows. 

On  another  occasion  I  had  photographed 
the  nest  and  young  of  the  horned  lark  (also 
a  fine  picture)  and  having  made  an  arm  for 
the  tripod,  went  in  next  morning  to  try  and 
get  a  picture  of  the  mother  bird  feeding  the 
young,  but  again  I  was  just  too  late  as  I  got 
there  just  in  time  to  find  two  crows  finishing 
their  breakfast.  The  arrangement  was  quite 
simple,  the  crow  just  picked  each  chick, 
struck  it  against  an  old  tin  box  and  swallowed 
it  whole,  feathers  and  all. 

I  could  give  many  other  instances  of  the 
destruction  caused  by  the  crow,  but  those 
related  came  under  my  own  observation  and 
I  think  should  be  quite  enough  to  prove  that 
the  fewer  we  have  of  his  kind  the  better  for 
the  health  of  all  useful  birds. 

Hoping  that  your  conservation  efforts  will 
meet  with  complete  success. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  A.  B.  Sclater. 
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Oil 
VburGun 


with  3-in-One. 
Get  it  down  into 
lock-action  and  break- 
joint.    Wipe  out  barrel 
with  it  and  rub  liberally 
over  outside  to  prevent  rust. 

3  in-One  Oil 


.Y 


Nothing  else  keeps  guns  in  such 
good  shooting  condition.  Crack 
shots  are  never  without  it. 
All  dealers:  10c,  25c,  50c  bottles:  and 
Handy  Oil  Cans,  that  fit  pocket,  25c. 
Avoid  substitutes. 

FREE- Sample  and  Dictionary  of  uses. 
3-in-On*  Oil  Co.  55  New  St.  N.Y. 


Target  Practice 
At  Little  Cost 

Shoot  Pistol  Cartridges  in  Rifles  with 

Marbles 

AuxMUry  Cartridges 


Loaded 
In 

ztne  or  breech. 
Bullet  is  Bet  into 
rifling.  Without 
harm  the  firing  pin  of  ijun 
strikes  firing  pin  in  auxili 
ary,  exploding  cartridge.  Bullet 
starts  with  a  twist  and  does  not 
Btrip  nor  lead  barrel.   Does  not  harm 
rifle  firing  pin.   Ask  your  dealer.  Sampl,e 
Nitro-Solvent  Oil  for  his  name.  Send  for  60-P. 
catalog  of  Marble's  Guns  and  60  Outing  Specialties 

MARBLE  ARM »&  MFC.  CO.,  581  Delta  Ave.,  Cladstone,  Mioh. 


This  auxiliary  cartridge- 
ade  for  nearly  all  ri- 
shoots  pistol 
cartridges  just  as 
accurately  as 
regular  rifle 
ammunition 
—and  you 
save  75  per 
cent  on  cost. 


Price 
78. 


MASON'S  Decoys  Will  Do  It !  \ 

Attract  AnyiGame^Fowl  —  Ducks  Especially 


Amazingly  lifelike.  Made  by  experts  who  do 
this  one  thing  perfectly. 

Every  Game  Species — Duck,  Swan,  Snipe,  Geese,  Crow. 

Certain  lure  under  all  conditions.  You  will  wonder 
at  their  perfection. 
—  Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Direct  for  Catalogue.  — 

MASON'S  DECOY  FACTORY 

590  Milford  St.  and  P.M.R.R.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Mounted  Moose  Heads 


in    excellent  condition 


Bargain  for  quick  sale.  Box  41,  Rod  and 
Gun,    -    -    WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


Genuine  Diamonds 

$1,  $2,  $3,  Weekly 


silt 


Save  money  on  your  Diamonds 
by  buying  from  us.  We  are 
Diamond  Importers.  Terms, 
$1,   $2  or  $3  Weekly.  We 

guarantee  you  every  advantage 
in  Price  and  Quality. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  it  is  free. 

We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection 
at  our  expense.  Payments  may  be  made  Weekly  or 
Monthly. 

JACOBS  BROS.,  Diamond  Importers 
15  Toronto  Arcade    -    -     Toronto,  Canada 


Electric  Row  Boat  Motoi\ 

f)  Make  your  Row  Boat  an  Electric 

Launch.  Buy  a  Jewel  Detachable 
Row  Boat  Motor  run  by  electricity 
Ho  odor  or  dangerous  gasoline. 
Simple. noiseless  and  powerful. 
Attaches  to  any  Row  Boat 
and  runs  on  two  six  volt 
Batteries.    This  is  our  5th 


successful  season. 


Open  Window  Battery 


Look  inside  your  storage  battery  through  the  patented 
open  window.   S?e  condition  of  plates  and  height  of  electro- 
lyte.   If  you  need  a  new  automobile  starting  Battery  buy  a 
Jewel  and  save  money.   6-60  Special  $8.50. 

MOTORCYCLE  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  SYSTEM 

The  Jewel  Generator  Motorc  vele  Storage  Battery  and  complete  lighting  .  , 
system  is  in  great  df-msnd.  Agents  wanted.  Write  for  prices  and  catalog  MB^ 
)  JEWEl  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  112  N.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 


You  can  get  Foxy  Old  Bass  and 

Mistah  Pickerel  every  time  with 

ALGERS  GETSEM 
WEEDLESS  BAIT 


Throw  it  in  among  the  weeds  and 
where  the  big  fellows  are  browsing 
and  they'll  grab  it  in  a  jiffy.  They 
dainty  white,  red-dotted  morsel. 

Bait  Casting  is  great  sport.  It's 
a  man's  game.  Not  difficult  to 
master,  nor  is  it  overstrenuous.  It 
appeals  because  of  its  action,  its 
versatility  and  its  certainty  of 
results. 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  copy  of 
booklet  entitled  "Bait  Casting" 
by  Sheridan  R.  Jones,  containing 
valuable  information  about  the 
right  kind  of  tackle  to  use. 

Address  Dept.  H. 


lily  pads — right 
around  for  food, 
can't  resist  this 

PRICE 
$1.00 

Postage 
Paid 

Send  Your 
Order  Today 
to  Dept.  H. 


Hastings  Spot 

-  Hastings 


Goods  Works 

>\ICHICAN 


Advertisements  will  be 
inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c.  a  word.  Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 


ACCESSORIES 


FOR  SALE — Set  of  Electric  automobile  lamps,  two  side 
and  one  tail.  Never  been  used.  Box  L,  ROD  AND  GUN. 
Woodstock,  Ontario.  TF 

FOR  SALE— The  "GOLD  MEDAL"  CAMP  COOK- 
ING OUTFIT.  50  pieces,  new,  listed  $11. 00  at  BARGAIN 
if  sold  now.  E.  R.  Whitney.  1521  Columbus  Rd.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  4-5T 


ANTIQUE  FIREARMS 


Buy,  sell,  exchange  all  sorts  old-time  and  modern  Fire- 
arms, Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Antiques,  805  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  6-1 4T 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— My  special  offer  to  intro- 
duce my  magazine,  "Investing  for  Profit."  It  is  worth 
$10  a  copy  to  any  one  who  has  not  acquired  sufficient 
money  to  provide  necessities  and  comforts  for  self  and 
loved  ones.  It  shows  how  to  become  richer  quickly  and 
honestly.  Investing  for  Profit  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  and  has  the  largest  circulation  in  Am- 
erica. It  shows  how  $100  grows  to  $2,200;  write  now  and 
I'll  send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  606-20  W. 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  4-12T 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 

FOR  SALE— Best  quality  ranch  raised  mink,  also 
Canada  wild  geese.  Nelson  Waldron,  Tyne  Valley,  Prince 
Edward  Island.  J  6T 

WILD  ANIMALS — Correspondence  solicited  with 
parties  interested  in  Fox  Ranching  or  in  purchasing  or 
selling  stock.    Blake  Vanatter,  Georgetown.  Ont.  J.t.f 

BOB  WHITE  QUAIL.— Blue  Quail,  Gambels,  Pheasants 
Peafowl,  Wild  Ducks,  Geese,  Swans,  Cranes,  Wild  Turkeys, 
Parrots,  Canaries,  Cage  Birds,  Game  Birds,  Pet  Stock,  Elk, 
Deer,  Buffalo,  Silver  Foxes,  Mink,  etc.  Big,  beautiful, 
illustrated  catalog  10c.  Price  lists  free.  Homes  Zoo- 
logical Arena  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

LIVE  BEAR  CUBS  WANTED— 20  baby  bear  cubs, 
$10.00  each.  Two  male  and  one  female  lynx  $15.00  each, 
Sandbill  cranes  $15.00  each,  Wolverine  $25.00  each,  three 
fisher  $15.00  each.  Crates  and  Tags  furnished.  Portage 
Wild  Animal  Co.,  Portage  La  Prairie,  Man.  4-2T 

IIOLSTEIN  BULLCALF— Are  you  a  Holstein  breeder? 
If  so,  buy  this  bull,  but  don't  delay.  Price  $200.00.  His 
pedigree  will  show  you  this  bull  is  from  the  best  milk  strain 
in  America.  This  bull  is  worth  three  times  the  money 
to  any  farmer  for  a  Holstein  herd  bull,  because  he  is  a 
No.  1  breed.  No  better.  No.  28275.  Male,  Prince  of 
Linwood,  owned  and  bred  by  Fr.  W.  Probst,  Linwood  , 
Ont.,  calved  August  11th,  1916.  Color,  black  and  white, 
three-fifths  white.  Sire,  Wellesley  Canary  Duke,  19837. 
Dam,  Calamity  Segis  Hengerveld,  37511.  Fr.  W.  Probst, 
Box  60,  Linwood,  Ont.  4-1T 

DOGS. 

HIGH  CLASS  PEDIGREED  English  Beagles,  all 
ages.  None  better.  Also  five  ferrets.  3c  stamp  for 
reply.    L.  Murray,  Harrow,  Ont.  2-2T 


§ 


TRAINED  HOUNDS — Norwegian  bearhounds 
Irish  wolf  hounds,  Blood  hounds,  Foxhounds, 
Deer,  Cat,  Wolf  and  Coon  dogs.  Absolute  guar- 
antee, trial  allowed,  purchaser  alone  to  judge, 
no  questions  asked,  money  refunded.  Fifty-page 
illustrated  catalogue  five-cent  stamp.  Rook- 
wood  Kennels,  Lexington,  Ky. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels  of  Berry,  Ky.,  offer  for 
sale  setters  and  pointers,  fox  and  cat  hounds,  wolf  and  deer 
hounds,  coon  and  opossum  hounds,  varmint  and  rabbit 
hounds,  bear  and  lion  hounds.  Also  Airedale  terriers. 
All  dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge  the 
quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded. 
56  page  illustrated,  instructive  and  interesting  catalogue  for 
ten  cents  in  stamps  or  coin. 

SPORTSMEN — Airedale  pups  out  of  a  bitch  trained 
on  big  and  small  game.  Registered  stock.  $15.00  and 
$10.00.    J.  Fletcher,  Holborne  Ave.,  Toronto.  4-1T 

AIREDALES  FOR  SALE — Exceptionally  high  class 
puppies  ready  for  delivery,  sire.  Stormy- Weather,  dam, 
Topsy-Turvy.  Write  for  booklet  if  interested.  B.  Wel- 
bank,  Quill  Lake,  Sask. 

FOR  SALE — Splendid  Llewellin,  English,  Irish,  Gordon 
setter  pups  and  trained  dogs,  pointers,  spaniels  and  re- 
trievers in  pups  and  trained  dogs.  Enclose  stamp  for 
description.  ^Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa.  tf 

AT  STUD. — English  Beagles  Bandit  R.  and  Fabian  R. 
sons  of  famous  Champion  Shannon  Bandit.  They  have 
grand  type,  are  hunters  and  are  registered.  Fee  $10.00. 
R.  A.  Richardson,  Chatham,  Ont.  2  tf 

FOR  SALE. — Cheap  registered  Airedale  puppies,  fine 
specimens,  champions  on  both  sides.  Write  if  interested. 
A.  H.  Hawkins,  Listowel,  Ont.  2  2T 

FOR  SALE — One  coondog  $12.00.  One  Foxterrier, 
female,  $5.00.  Two  Collies,  male  and  female,  $15.00. 
One  Airedale,  female,  $1000  One  bulRerrier,  female, 
$10.00.  One  young  pointer,  female,  $10  00.  One  No.  1 
Foxhound.  $15.00.  Fr.  W.  Probst,  Box  60,  Linwood, 
Ont.  4-1T 

FOR  SALE — West  Highland  White  Terrier  puppies 
from  best  full  pedioreed  imported  stock.  F.  B.  Arnaud, 
Annapolis  Royal,  N.S.  4-2T 

RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUNDS  with  registered  pedigreed 
papers;  deer  and  fox  hounds;  toy  poodles,  all  white.  Ex- 
change considered.  Price  reasonable.  Dr.  Sylvio  La- 
fortune,  Pointe  Gatineau,  Que.  4-1T 

BEAGLE  PUPS  FOR  SALE— The  right  kind,  the  kind 
that  wiH  hunt.  Ready  to  ship  end  of  April.  Nice  age  to 
start  working  this  fall.  Only  a  few  left.  J.  M  E.  Shaw, 
Forest,  Ont.'  4-2T 

FOX  HOUND,  black  white  and  tan,  22  in.  high,  well 
broken,  three  years  old.  Trained  on  deer,  fox  and  rabbits. 
Can  give  you  reference.  Price  $20.00.  C.  R.  Estes, 
Orillia,  Ont.  .  4-1T 

ONE  PURE  BRED  BEAGLE  female  pup,  from  best 
hunting  stock.  For  sale  cheap.  Geo.  Cassie,  Shelburne. 
Ont.  4-1T 
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ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 


SPECIALS 


FOR  SALE — Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  and 
four  cylinder,  also  2  cylinder  4  cycle.  All  new.  Write  for 
further  particulars  stating  horse  power  required,  to  box  L. 
ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

FOR  SALE— 23  ft.  Semi-speed  launch,  beam  4  feet 
3  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine.  This  is  a  new  launch, 
now  ready  for  delivery.  For  further  particulars,  etc., 
write  Box  F.  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  tf 

FOR  SALE — Semi  Speed  Square,  or  Round  Transom 
and  Compromise  stern  Hulls,  finished  ready  for  engine,  up 
to  30  ft.  length.  New.  Will  sell  cheap.  Box  A.  Rod  and 
Gun  in  Canada.    Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 


MOTOR  BOATS. — Engines  and  canoes.  Second  hand 
bargains.    Ditchburn  pleasure  boats,  Grave nhurst,  Ont. 

•  2  4T 


FISHING  TACKLE. 

FOR  SALE.— Several  Fly  Trout  Rods,  10  and  11  ft.,  3 
joint,  absolutely  new.  Will  sell  cheap.  Box  L.  ROD  AND 
GUN,  Woodstock,  OrTt.  TF 


GUNS 


WANTED — 7.63  Mauser  Automatic  pistol,  also  stock 
or  holster.  Gun  (barrel  especially)  must  be  A.l.  State 
price.    Jos.  O'Neill,  Box  151,  Parry  Sound,  Ont.  4-lt 

MECHANICS  AND  GUNMEN.— Reblue  or  brown 
your  guns,  rifles,  revolvers,  etc.  Do  a  good  job  at  the  cost 
of  a  few  cents.  Complete  instructions  25  cents.  E.  J. 
Simon,  Dane,  Wis.  3  IT 


A  BARGAIN  IN  SHOT  GUNS 

I  have  been  able  to  get  hold  of  a  few 
PERFECTLY  NEW,  THOROUGHLY 
TESTED,  TO  BIN  Double-barreled 
Hammerless  Shot  Guns  at  a  very  low 
price.  Regular  $35.00  grade  I  can  let 
you  have  for  $20.00,  cash  with  the 
order,  or  C.  0.  D.  with  privilege  of 
examination.     -:-      -:-      -:-  -:- 

W.  H.  MARTIN 

SPORTING  GOODS  DEALER,  -  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


MARRY — Many  lady  and  gentlemen  members  worth 
from  one  to  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Particulars  free. 
National  Club,  B  992,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  4-1T 

FOR  SALE — Choice  lot  of  one-year-old  speckled  trout, 
also  speckled  trout  Fry.  Write,  O.  J.  Walker,  Clear  Brook 
Trout  Farm,  Inglewood,  Ont.  4-2T 

FREE  BOOKLET — How  to  grow  the  most  profitable 
Medical  Plants.  Write  for  particulars  and  price  list  of 
seeds,  roots,  bulbs  and  plants  for  transplanting.  Herb 
Gardens,  W.  Milan,  N.H.  4-1T 


FOR  SALE — Several  Beers  Thermostats.  This  is  an 
automatic  apparatus  for  opening  and  closing  the  dampers  of 
your  furnace,  hot  water  heater,  or  steam  boiler,  at  exactly 
the  moment  when  they  should  be  opened  or  closed,  thus 
keeping  the  temperature  of  your  house  uniform  through 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  Saves  coal.  Saves  worry. 
These  Thermostats  can  be  installed  by  anyone  who  can 
handle  a  hammer,  screw  driver  and  auger.  Write  for  fur- 
ther particulars  to  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 

FOR  SALE — Finest  speckled  trout  eggs,  fry,  fingerlings, 
etc.,  at  the  private  hatchery  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Robinson,  Silver 
Address  A.  R.  Robinson,  Claude,  Ont. 


Creek,  Caledon. 


TAX  I  DFRM  Y  AND  TANNING 


FORTY  YEARS  MANUFACTURER  GLASS  EYES 
FOR  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.  Save  money.  Send 
to-day  for  my  Taxidermist's  Supply  Catalog  No.  7.  F. 
bchumacher,  285  Halladay  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.      12  6t 

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition. Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 

FOR  SALE— Good  Canadian  Wolf  Skins,  tanned,  or 
lined  and  made  into  rugs,  full  or  half  heads,  with  border. 
Also  good  Dear  heads,  which  have  been  left  on  our  hands, 
will  sell  for  cost  of  mounting.  Artificial  skulls  for  animals. 
Eyes  and  Taxidermist's  supplies.  Oliver  Spanner  &  Co., 
26  Elm  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.  4-1T 


MUSRRATS 

I  Will  Pay  55  cents,  Flat  Rate 

for  an  average  lot  of  spring  rats,  to  fill  orders  on 
hand,  Kitts  and  Damaged  at  value.  Highest 
prices  guaranteed  for  all  other  raw  furs. 

J.  U.  NICHOLS,  Box  338,  INCERSftLL,  ONTARIO. 


MARINE  ENGINES 


FOR  SALE — One  Bryant  and  Berry  Propeller  Wheel, 
3  blade,  20  x  18,  right  hand,  bore  1  x/i  in.  New,  will  sell 
cheap.    Box  T.,  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  4-T.F 

FOR  SALE — 3  cylinder ,  12  h.p  two  cycle  marine  motor, 
only  been  used  a  short  time.  For  full  particulars  apply 
to  H.  C  Clarke,  Dunnville,  Ont.    Box  336.  4-1T 


OLD  COINS  WANTED 


$2  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds  of  Coins. 

Keep  all  money  dated  before  1895 
and  send  10c  for  New  Illustrated 
Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7.  You 
may  have  coins  worth  many  dol- 
lars. Get  Posted.  Clarke  Coin  Co.,  Box  134, 
Leroy,  N.  Y.  2-3T 


OLD 
COINS 
WANTED 


All  About  Airedales 

By  R.  M.  Palmer 


A  Book  of  Seneral  Information 

Valuable  alike  t©  dog  lovers  and  owners, 
breeders  and  fanciers.  Illustrated  from 
selected  photographs  of  noted  dogs  and 
rare  scenes.  Interesting  alike  to  the  nov- 
ice who  is  a  fancier  of  other  breeds  than 
the  Airedale  and  of  particular  interest  to 
the  Airedale  fancier. 

Paper  Bound  $1;  Cloth  Bound  $1.50 


ROD  AND  GIN  IN  CANADA  MAGAZINE  I 

(Book  Department),  WOODSTOCK,  ONT.  | 
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Have  shown  the  greatest  improvements  of  any  collars  offered  to  the  trade  since  1879.  The 
slit  over  the  re-inforced  button-hole,  prevents  the  button  pressing  on  the  neck,  and  allows 
freedom  in  adjusting  tie.  The  Flexible  Tabs  prevent  breaking  at  the  front  fold.  Worn  by 
sportsmen,  automobile  owners,  merchants,  mechanics,  railway  employees,  and  in  fact,  by  every- 
body.   Sold  by  the  best  dealers  in  every  city.    MADE  IN  CANADA,  by 


THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO. 


HAMILTON,  CANADA 


WILSON  MOTORS 

3  H.P.  One-Cylinder — 6  H.P.  2-Cy Under 

Better  Motors  for  Less  Money 

Guaranteed  for  FIVE  YEARS 
MADE  IN  CANADA-NO  DUTY.  Write  now  for  catalog  H 

WILSON  MOTOR  CO.,  WALKERVILLE  ONTARIO 


NEWTON  HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 

HIGHEST  VELOCITY  RIFLES  IN  THE  WORLD.  A  new  bolt  action  rifle,  Amerl- 
in  made  from  butt  plate  to  muzzle.   Calibers  .22  to  .35.  Velocity  3100  f.e.  Price  $40.00, 
Newton  straight  line  hand  reloading  tools.  Send  stamp  for  descriptive  circular. 
NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,   Inc.,  506  Mutual  Life  Building,   BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


BUILD 


YOUR 
OWN 


STEEL  BOAT 


From  patterns  and  print- 
ed instructions.  Work 
easy: jnaterial  furnished. 
Save  two-thirds  cost.  PATENTED 
Also  completed  boats.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
F.H.  DaiTOW  Steel  Boat  CO.  S18  Perry  St.,  Albion,  Mich. 


G.  M.  SKINNER'S 

FAMOUS  FLUTED  SPOON  BAITS' 

THE  FISH  GETTER.  THE  PRIZE  WINNER. 

100  Varieties  and  Sizes 

Send  for  Catalog.  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 


PRINCE  GEORGE 


ITORONTO 


CANADA 


Magnifieiemtly  Furnished.  Liberally  Conducted 

Oriwnr  unexcelled.  Courteou*  and  Prompt  Service. 
European  Plan.    America*  Plaa. 

SAMUEL  H.  THOMPSON.  Proprietor 


-Dean  Boats- 

Style  and  Safety 
Speed  and  Comfort 

If  you  are  buying  a  canoe,  row  boat,  power 
boat,  or  sailing  dinghy,  buy  the  best.  You 
will  have  greater  satisfaction  and  pride  in 
your  craft,  and  be  "money  in  pocket"  at 
the  end.  Write  today  for'  . 
NEW,  CATALOGUE  X  Dean  Models, 

and  boat  accessories,  also  sample  of  -r,T?r*ir> 
brass  joint  construction  mailed    i  KLL 

Walter  Dean  Canoe  and  Boat  Co., 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


A  Genuine  Sacrifice 

(1)  "IMP"  CYCLECAR  :  Latest  model,  unused, 
direct  from  factory.  As  equipped,  regular  price 
$395.00.  Is  painted  a  beautiful  coach  red,  very 
classy,  with  stream  line  body,  nicely  upholstered. 
A  two  cylinder  air  cooled  motor,  2>%"  x  3%,  100" 
wheel  base,  two  passenger  tandem,  36"  tread,  and 
keeps  the  track  at  maximum  speed  of  50  miles  an 
hour  on  one  gallon  gasoline.  Is  hung  low,  giving 
it  the  easy  riding  quality.  Has  electric  lights. 
Friction  drive,  and  as  simply  and  durably  made  so 
one  of  slight  experience  or  a  boy  or  girl  can  operate 
the  car.  Motor  has  10  to  15  H.P.  and  car  is  equip- 
ped with  top  and  side  curtains,  and  closes  up  com- 
plete. Also  has  repair  kits,  tools,  horn,  and  ball 
bearing  throughout.  AT  BARGAIN  PRICE,  if 
sold  at  once.  For  advertising  purposes  this  car 
is  a  novelty. 

ECONOMY  SUPPLY  AND  JOBBING  CO. 

5  Bratenahl  Building  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Now  Made  at  Bristol, Ct* 

byHortonMf^Ca 

makers  of  the 

Famous 


Steel Fishing  R 


That  name  MEEKfon  a  Reel  has  come  to  mean^the^same 
as  Tiffany  on  a  ring,  or  New-Departure  on  a  Coaster- 
Brake  or  "Bristol"  on  a  Steel  Fishing  Rod.    Such  a 
high  reputation  does  not  come  to  a  name  merely  by  advertising. 
Every  individual  piece  bearing  the  name  must  have  such  decided 
superiority  of  material,  design  and  workmanship,  and  the  house 
manufacturing  the  article  must  be  so  fair,|liberal  and  trustworthy, 
that  the  public  will  come  to  know  the  name  as  the  synonym  of  satis- 
faction. 

THE  NO.  33  MEEK  "BLUEf  GRASS"  REEL 
shown  in  the  picture  above,  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  best  $7.50  reel  that 
has  ever  been  produced.  The  Thumb  rest  enables  the  caster  to  run 
the  reel  entirely  full  of  line  and  yet  thumb  the  line  very  satisfactorily. 
The  frame  is  one  piece  of  seamless  tubing  threaded  on  the  interior. 
The  gear  is  one  piece  of  hard  drawn  brass.  The  pinion  is  of  Stub's 
steel  cut  on  rod  running  through  spool,  thus  making  pivots  and  pinion 
one  solid  piece.  Pivots  are  tempered,  ground  and  polished.  All  brass 
parts  are  heavily  nickel  plated.  Buy  of  your  dealer,  but  if  he  does  not 
have  "No.  33,"  and  is  not  inclined  to  get  it  for  you,  we  will  fill  your  order 
by  mail  at  regular  price,  $7.60,  prepaid,  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

{THE  NO.  8  "BRISTOL"  STEEL  FISHING  ROD 
shown  in  the  picture  at  the  left  is  one  of  our  "Best  Sellers."  It's  a  10  ft. 
Fly  Rod;  weight  93^[ozs.;  three  joints  each  38  inches  long;  handle  mount- 
ings nickel  with  solid  reel  seat  below  the  hand.  Nine  two-ring  German 
silver  tie  guides  and  German  silver  one-ring  fly  tip.  This  is  a  splendid 
trout  rod  for  substantial  service.  Prices  with  polished  maple  I  andle 
$4.50;  celluloid  wound  handle  $5.00;  Cork  grip  handle  $5.50;  Celluloid 
wound  reversible  handle  $5.75;  cork  grip  reversible  handle  $6.25. 
Just  remember  that  "Bristol"  Rods  have  the  strength,  lightness  and 
casting  power;  stiff  enough  to  cast  long  distances  with  precision;  pliant 
enough  to  make  short  casts  a  delight.  Buy  of  your  dealer.  He  de- 
serves your  trade.  He  can  order  for  you.  If  you  are  not  near  a  good 
dealer,  order  by  mail.  -  SsSi 

TWOICATALOGUESjrFREE,  Bristol  and^Meek 

They  show  37  other  rods  and|22|other|reels.j£i 

THE  HORTON  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

32  HORTON  ST.,  BRISTOL,  CONN. 
Pacific  Coast  Branch,  Phil.  B.  Bekeart  Co., 
717  Market  St.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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THE  TERROR  THAT  PASSETH 
BY  NIGHT 

A  Midnight  Study  of  the  Wild  Duck. 

BONNYCASTLE  DALE 


OUR  winter  camp  on  the  Beaver 
was  snowbound  and  ice-locked. 
The  last  ribbon  of  blue  water 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Crooked  River 
yielded  the  last  pair  of  Whistlers  to 
Laddie's  everpresent  single  barrel  one 
mid-December  day.  The  last  huge 
flocks  of  southern  bound  American 
Mergansers  had  heavily  flown  and 
dived  and  fished  about  the  Beaver, 
many  more  females  than  males  in 
the  flocks.  They  had  eaten  thou- 
sands of  non-game  fishes,  young  of 
perch,  the  chub  and  roach,  the  shin- 
ers, and  then  had  swept  off,  in  an 
immense  dark  cloud  over  the  south- 
ern shore  to  winter  on  the  great 
Lakes,  in  Ohio  and  Ontario,  and 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The 
last  few  Dusky  mallards  were  driven 
out  of  the  freezing  pools  for  the 
southern  migration,  all  save  the  poor 
cripples,  wing-tipped  and  body-struck 
birds  who  all  night  Jong  battled  des- 
perately with  the  creeping  fingers  of 
the  ice  until  finally,  one  poor  wing 
feather  froze  in,  another  caught,  and 
the  whole  wing  was  fast.  The  poor 
bird  then  slowly  froze  to  death,  it& 
exposed  body  later  forming  a  meal 
for  the  gulls  or  a  creeping  weasel  or 
mink,  (to  the  latter  only  when  the 
body  lies  in  the  ice  of  some  narrow 
creek).  Unlike  the  wild  fowl  we 
did  not  emigrate  this  year,  but  busy 
with  our  Natural  History  work,  await- 
ed on  the  little  ice-bound  island  of 
the  Beaver  the  approach  of  spring 
and  the  return  of  the  wild  fowl. 


"The  ice  is  getting  weak,"  Laddie 
yelled  from  the  shore  one  April  day 
some  four  months  later.  He  was 
half  hidden  by  the  snowladen  boughs 
as  he  chopped  away  at  the  water 
hole.  All  over  the  broad  expanse  of 
Wild-Rice  lake— "Bukwuche-Waub- 
uhnoomin,"  of  the  Mississaugas,  who 
hunt  these  grounds — the  ice  was  black 
and  rotting.  At  the  river  mouth 
every  indication  of  open  water  ap- 
peared. Through  the  binoculars  we 
could  see  the  white  trappers  and  the 
Indians  literally  "paving"  the  marsh 
with  traps  for  the  richly  furred  musk- 
rats.  At  every  well-built  house  of 
these  furbearers,  on  every  exposed 
log,  at  the  root  of  each  tree,  on  every 
hummock  of  grass,  these  early  trap- 
pers laid  the  cruel  steel  jaws  on  the 
snow  to  claim  the  place  from  the 
late  comers  until — within  a  square 
mile — fully  a  thousand  traps  were 
laid.  Later  these  would  be  sub- 
merged as  the  water  rose  and  the 
ice  opened  up  or  carefully  concealed 
by  the  owners.  Here  is  a  daylight 
terror  for  our  poor  gamebirds. 

"Laddie"  and  I  arrived  over  the 
ice  in  our  canoes,  just  after  we  had 
pictured  the  Chief  with  his  "Draw 
up"  pile  of  weeds  on  bow  and  stern. 
He  uses  these  to  make  wee  islands 
to  hold  the  traps,  and,  as  the  musk- 
rat  always  emerges  to  eat  its  marsh 
food,  (roots  of  the  flag,  the  wild 
onion,  or  "Muskrat  apple,"  the  wild 
potato),  it  sticks  its  foot  into  the 
waiting  trap.    A  click,  a  frightened 
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squeal,  a  splash,  a  long  continued 
turning  and  thrashing  movement  and 
the  rat  is  drowned  or  the  poor  foot 
has  torn  off  and  it  has  escaped. 
It  is  a  common  occurrence  to  cap- 
ture a  muskrat  with  one,  two,  even 


on  every  creek  and  lake  and  river, 
in  every  marsh  and  "drowned  land" 
and  bog,  on  each  log  and  root  and 
tussock,  all  along  the  northern  migra- 
tion of  the  wild  fowl,  are  spread  these 
steel  traps,  and  the  numbers  of  our 


"OH!  THE  POOR  THING",  I  HEARD  LADDIE  SAY. 


three  legs  or  feet  missing.  Also  per- 
haps there  may  be  many  great  rents 
in  the  skin,  as  the  free,  running  ani- 
mals, sadly  tear  and  mutilate  the 
trapped  ones  at  times. 

"Oh!  the  poor  thing!"  I  heard 
"Laddie"  mutter  in  the  bow  as  he 
espied  a  fluttering  Hooded  Merganser 
(Morning  Duck,  or  little  Sawbill,  or 
Black  Sawbill)  ahead  of  us.  A  few 
strokes  carried  us  to  the  side  of  the 
alarmed  bird  and  "Laddie"  swiftly 
and  gently  removed  the  big  trap  from 
the  leg.  Alas!  it  was  sadly  crushed 
and  he  dashed  the  canoe  off  for  the 
bank  and  speedily  amputated  the 
broken  leg,  held  the  bird  firmly  im- 
mersed in  the  cold  water  for  a  few 
moments,  then  with  a  glad  cry  of 
"She's  all  right  now!"  let  her  leap 
from  his  hands  and  dive  into  the  river. 
All  that  day,  and  for  many  days  after, 
we  found  herons  and  ducks,  grackles 
and  sparrows  and  poor  wee  wrens, 
tiny  marsh  mice,  aye  even  a  turtle 
later  on  in  these  widely  scattered 
traps.  Of  course  we  instantly  liber- 
ated all  which  could  safely  be  let 
loose.  The  maimed  and  the  dying 
we  mercifully  killed.  Remember — 


game  birds  killed  is  very  large  in  the 
totals. 

Now  the  centre  of  the  river  was 
opening.  A  tiny  ribbon  of  blue  water 
appeared  and  the  first  pair  of  ducks, 
American  Golden-eyes  promptly  ar- 
rived from  the  South,  as  if  this  tiny 
hole,  the  result  of  many  months  of 
freezing  temperatures,  high  winds, 
hot  suns  and  swift  currents  had  been  * 
opened  especially  for  them. 

From  our  camp  on  the  river  bank 
close  by  "Laddie"  and  I  watched  the 
new  migration.    Swiftly  the  sun  and 
the  current  over-came  their  ancient 
enemy,  the  ice,  and  sent  the  blue  | 
ribbon  of  water  further  and  further  ! 
along  the  centre  of  the  river's  course.  I 
Into  this  tiny  rift  in  the  prevailing  | 
icefield  poured  the  long  delayed  wild 
ducks — swiftly  whirring  small  flocks 
of  big  bluebills,  some  mated,  other 
females  with  from  one  to  six  attend- 
ant  lovers  in  her  train,  diving  every 
time  she  dived  and  springing  aloft 
after  her  every  time  she  leaped — look- 
ing like  the  tail  of  some  new  kind  of 
kite.    Unless  you  have  observed  these 
birds  for  years  you  would  hardly  be- 
lieve the  nervous  strain  these  much 
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sought  after  females  are  under  (there 
are  many  more  drakes  than  ducks  in 
this  breed  on  the  Spring  migration). 
Never  for  a  moment,  night  or  day, 
for  several  months,  while  one  of  these 
flocks  fed  about  my  camp  near  tide- 


up  towards  the  wind  sweeps  the  big 
bodies,  and  they  strike  the  water  with 
still  good  headway,  throwing  up  great 
splashes  of  white  foam.  Almost  with- 
out a  rest  they  dived  in  search  of 
small  fish  for  an  early  breakfast. 


HE  SPEEDILY  AMPUTATES  THE  POOR  LEG 


water,  from  January  until  May,  while 
we  were  studying  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  did  this  insistent  love-making 
cease.  Here,  the  same  scene  was 
daily  viewed.  Lesser  Scaup  were 
arriving  in  smaller  numbers.  Quite 
a  few  Red  Breasted  Mergansers  were 
among  the  early  birds,  and  a  rare 
pair  or  two  of  wood-ducks  which 
family  is  slowly  catching  up  after 
being  nearly  exterminated  by  too 
close  hunting.  They  are  still,  how- 
ever, the  same  foolish,  easily  ap- 
proached birds. 

A  pair  of  Great  Northern  Divers 
appeared  on  the  south  sky,  two  min- 
ute black  dots  in  the  powerful  glasses. 
Over  the  great  lake  icefield  they  sped, 
Nature's  most  perfect  hydroplanes. 
Tearing  down  from  a  great  height 
they  espied  the  tiny  channel  of  open 
water  and  instantly  swept  off  in  a 
great  circle.  The  curve  was  so  im- 
mense that  they  completely  encircled 
our  Beaver  Island  a  mile  distant  in 
midlake.  Another  tilt  of  the  wings, 
another  lesser  circle  and  now  they 
slow  down.    Back  go  the  great  wings, 


For  hours  we  intently  watched  and 
noted  the  migration.  Whistlers  of 
both  kinds  there  were,  and  American 
and  rare  Barrows.  How  these  birds 
can  hook  their  bills  into  the  ice,  flap 
their  wings,  draw  themselves  out  on 
the  cake  and  sit  there  hour  after  hour 
without  freezing  their  delicate  feet 
astonishes  us.  We  have  seen  them  do 
this  during  very  cold  weather. 

"Look!  Look!"  cried  "Laddie," 
"she's  doing  the  glide."  A  sudden 
gust  of  wind  had  caught  a  female 
Golden  Eye  (American  Whistler)  and 
sent  her  drifting  down  the  icy  lake; 
a  sudden  shower  of  hail  hid  her  from 
view  for  a  moment  and  when  the 
weak  rainbow  coloured  her  she  was 
flat  on  the  ice  with  wings  outspread 
seemingly  clinging  there. 

"How  the  poor  things  must  suffer 
at  night  during  the  "break  up"  and 
shove!"  said  the  lad.  "Why  not  go 
out  to  the  old  reef  and  study  them 
at  night?" 

"Happy  thought  Laddie!  We'll  do 
it  this  very  night,  I  answered. 
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All  afternoon  we  took  notes  of  the 
newcomers,  —  Buffle-heads,  a  few 
Canvasbacks,  and  an  odd  Redhead. 
These  birds  came  from  flocks  which 
were  resting  on  Lake  Ontario,  a  dozen 
miles  away,  over  the  hills.    A  strang- 


'  WITH  A  GLAD  CRY  OF  "SHE'S  ALL  RIGHT 
NOW,"  HE  LET  HER  LEAP  FROM  HIS 
HANDS  AND  DIVE  INTO  THE  RIVER. 


er,  an  Eider,  female,  a  couple  of 
horned  Grebe,  a  gabbling  lot  of  fe- 
male Dusky  Mallards, — the  males 
silent  as  usual,  a  flock  of  Herring 
gulls,  squatting  down  beside  the  Mer- 
gansers and  hovering  over  them  as 
they  came  up  fishladen  after  a  dive. 
They  rarely  stole  the  catch  however. 
Once  or  twice  we  saw  Mallards, 
though  they  are  very  rare  here- 
abouts now.  We  also  saw  some  Surf- 
ducks  northward  bound  to  breed 


upon  the  prairies.  They  too  rested 
on  the  tiny  strip  of  water  which,how- 
ever,  was  now  about  half  a  mile  long. 
All  the  fall  ducks  were  diving  and 
getting  wild  rice  seeds  and  wild  celery 
bulbs.  The  non-divers,  Mallards, 
both  kinds,  and  Wood-ducks  had 
perforce  to  feed  on  the  scraps  they 
left.  They  also  picked  wind-drifted 
seeds  out  of  and  off  the  melting  ice. 
A  few  Hooded  Mergansers  flopped 
in — also  some  Old  Squaws  and  Rud- 
dies but  no  Widgeon,  Teal,  Pintails 
or  rare  Shovellers.  It  was  too  early 
yet  for  these.  It  was  an  ideal  April 
day: 

"First  it  rained  and  then  it  snowed, 
Then  it  hailed  and  rained  and  blowed; 
Then  some  snow  and  hail  and  -rain, 
And  then  it  did  it  all  again." 

"Look  at  the  ice,  it's  shoving," 
called  "Laddie."  True,  a  shift  of  the 
wind  at  nightfall  caused  the  ice  to 
start  moving  out  crushing  to  atoms 
on  the  islands  in  mid-lake.  If  it 
held  in  that  quarter  there  would  be 
no  danger  on  the  reef.  If  the  wind 
changed  and  the  ice  shove  came  our 
way  we  would  have  to  try  and  mount 
the  "lip"  and  "shove"  the  canoe 
faster  than  the  moving  ice  towards 
the  shore  and  camp.  The  power  of 
a  mile  square  cake  shoving  before  a 
twenty  mile  wind  is  awe  inspiring. 
I  have  seen  it  cut  off  a  tree  as  we 
would  a  straw,,  and  the  next  cracking, 
crashing  edge  tear  out  the  roots  and 
lift  five  ton  boulders  like  so  many 
marbles. 

Just  at  dark,  when  an  uncanny 
lightning  flash  added  to  the  turmoil 
of  nature,  we  threw  our  oilskins  and 
cushions  into  the  big  canoe,  saw  the 
airtanks  were  securely  fastened  in 
bow  and  stern  of  the  craft,  piled  in 
extra  paddles,  a  Thermos  of  hot 
coffee  (remember  I  have  tried  liquor 
out  thoroughly  and  found  it  makes 
me  colder  after  using)  a  flashlight,  and 
donning  our  big  'sou'  wester  oil  hats 
we  stood  up  in  the  canoe  and  pushed 
it  with  ice-chisels  out  towards  the 
open  water  in  the  centre  of  the  river. 
The  keels  on  the  canoe  acted  like 
sled  runners  and  even  if  the  ice  was 
squashy  we  made  slow  headway — 
"Splash!  Splash!"  and  the  canoe 
broke  through  the  ice  and  there  we 
were  afloat  in  an  icehold.  Seizing^a 
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pike  pole  "Laddie"  in  the  bow  stead- 
ily drew  the  canoe  up  on  the  ice  again 
while  I  shoved  might  and  main  with 
an  ice-chisel  at  the  stern.  We  finally 
got  her  on  the  ice  just  as  a  heavy 
shower  shut  out  even  the  dim  grey 
scene. 

"Balance,"  cried  the  lad  and  the 
craft  slid  off  the  ice.    "Crash,  flap, 


splash,"  into  the  river  it  went.  Up 
with  wild  calls  leaped  a  flock  of  gulls 
from  the  ice  edge,  scaring  us  worse 
than  ever,  and  between  semi-upsets 
and  hail  and  rain  and  pitch  blackness 
our  nerves  were  all  on  edge. 

"Oh!!"  burst  from  "Laddie."  A 
sudden  flash  of  lightning  lit  up  all  the 
scene  before  us  clear  as  day.  Up! 
up! — from  our  very  bow  leaped  a 
flock  of  Dusky  Mallards  (black  duck) 
with  wild  cackling  cries/  They  fairly 
gabbled  in  alarm.  The  lad  yet  swears 
the  gulls  called  "Police!  Police!"  and 
no  wonder,  as  all  the  larger  gulls  use 
a  cry  that  sounds  much  like  these 
words.  Our  bow  caught  the  slight 
current  and  we  whirled  off  down 
stream  out  into  the  ice  field  seeking 
a  tiny  pile  of  rocks,  relic  of  lumber- 
ing days  when  piers  were  built  at 


river  mouths  to  hold  log  booms.  We 
found  it  by  running  on  it  with  much 
canoe  grating  and  nerve  wracking. 
We  scrambled  onto  the  wet  hail 
covered  pile  that  extended  about  ten 
feet  and  reached  a  foot  above  water 
and  I  fastened  the  canoe  line  to  my 
feet  remarking,  "It  will  be  safe  there." 
"Yes!  they  are  good  and  large," 


slyly  put  in  "Laddie,"  inserting  the 
required  touch  of  humor,  much  need- 
ed just  then  as  a  peal  of  thunder 
seemed  to  rattle  the  very  pile  of  rocks 
we  were  on. 

How  do  these  poor  wildfowl  ever 
live"' out  such  weather?  Here  they 
were  penned  into  a  narrow  streak  of 
water,  half  blown  out  by  the  terrific 
gusts,  drenched  by  sudden  showers 
driven  at  tremendous  speed,  injured 
no  doubt  by  the  large  hail  stones 
falling.  As  these  hurt  our  bare  hands 
what  would  they  do  to  those  delicate 
exposed  skulls  under  the  slight  cover- 
ing of  feathers?  The  current  ran 
one  way,  the  wind  blew  another,  a 
thing  hated  by  the  wild  fowl  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  the  fea- 
thers dry,  and  once  well  wetted  a 
bird  must  fly  to  dry  out  while  if 
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soaked  it  must  creep  ashore  to  dry 
where  every  bush  holds  terrors.  Our 
childhood  bogies  were  angels  beside. 
To  add  to  the  awfulness  of  the  night 
came  the  ice  shove,  creaming  up  its 
edge,  with  the  wind  howling  a  mad 
song  over  the  creaking  wastes  and 
the  weird  lightning  making  the  dark- 


LADDIE  WITH  TRAP  RELEASED  GRACKLE 

ness  only  more  intense  after  its  brief 
reign.  The  air  was  filled  with  beat- 
ing of  wings.  Where  to?  Alas!  there 
was  but  a  wild  weary,  alarm  filled 
circling,  as  this  was  the  only  hit  of 
open  water  in  miles  and  it  was  now 
one  mass  of  cracking  ice.  Finally 
some  of  the  birds  tried  to  anchor 
behind  the  tiny  reef,  in  the  miniature 
lee  caused  by  us  and  the  rocks,  only 
to  spatter  oft  squawking  wildly  when 
they  saw  the  huge  animals  they  dread 
the  most  squatting  there  in  the  light- 
ning's glare.  By  now  the  wind  was 
so  heavy  and  the  noises  of  the  wild 
night  so  fear  inspiring  that  I  too  began 
to  think  of  the  first  instinct  of  all 
animals — self-preservation. 

"The  shove  is  lifting  the  canoe, 
the  bow  is  now  above  my  head," 


called  "Laddie."  With  one  call  of 
"Hurry,"  one  quick  grasping  of  gun- 
wales, one  leap  into  the  dim  canoe 
we  were  paddling  upstream  for  dear 
life  ahead  of  the  steadily  advancing 
lip  of  the  "shove."  Once  in  shelter 
in  a  bend  of  the  projecting  marsh, 
during  a  lull  of  the  wind  we  listen- 
ed to  the  clamorous  calls  of  the 
migration.  Above  all  sounded  the 
"Police,  Police"  of  the  gulls.  Run- 
ning as  a  bass  note  through  it  all 
was  the  hoarse  quacking  of  the  Black 
ducks,  the  tenor  "Ky-iak,  ky-iak" 
of  the  Redheads,  while  the  odd  "Purr 
it,  purr  it"  of  the  Blue-bills  filled 
in  the  chorus,  with  an  occasional 
"squeal"  of  a  Wood-duck  to  remind 
us  that  they  too  were  battling  out 
there,  waiting  for  the  first  dim  light 
to  seek  a  nice  convenient  log  and 
preen  their  sodden  plumage.  How 
do  they  live  it  out?  Here  we  were 
protected  by  all  the  gums  and  juices 
man  has  extracted  and  made  up  for 
us  into  extra  coverings;  fortified  by 
all  the  food  and  drink  he  has  taken 
from  Nature  and  kept  warm  by  sim- 
ple natural  laws.  Yet  we  were  wet 
and  cold  and  hungry. — We  once  more 
drew  the  big  canoe  up  on  the  yet 
unshoved  shore  ice  and  chiseled  and 
pikepoled  our  dark  way  back  to 
camp  under  a  leaden  sky  at  the 
solemn  midnight  hour.  f 

"Come  and  see!"  were  the  first 
words  I  heard  the  next  morning.  A 
passing  Indian  trapper,  a  great  friend 
of  ours,  seeing  the  beauty  of  it  all,  and 
knowing  our  love  for  our  work  had 
awakened  me,  and  this  was  what  we 
saw  from  out  the  hastily  thrown- 
back  curtains  of  the  tent — a  fast  dis- 
appearing bank  of  clouds  above  a 
clear  blue  lake,  blowing  away  into 
the  southern  sky,"  a  last  swiftly  fall- 
ing shower  of  rain,  while  glowing 
from  the  North  point  of  the  Beaver 
in  Midlake  away  to  the  clear  western 
shore  was  a  mighty  arch — the  prom- 
ise set  in  tne  heavens — the  rainbow, 
through  whose  gleaming  circle  sped 
flock  after  flock  of  feathered  ones, 
the  Wildfowl,  rejoicing  that  morning 
was  come  at  last. 


LAKE  TROUT,  WATERTON  LAKE. 


A  HOLIDAY  IN 

Mary 

EVEN  in  these  strenuous  times 
there  are  people  looking  for 
new  places  for  holiday  trips — 
and  the  further  from  bulletin  boards 
and  patriotic  meetings  the  better. 
Not,  that  any  of  us  belong  to  that 
unhappy  class;  but  Fate,  or  Circum- 
stance, or  the  Lady  Chance  having 
put  in  the  way  of  a  Fisher  woman, 
her  husband  and  myself,  a  few  days 
of  enforced  idleness,  and  the  weather 
and  inclination  urging  us  to  seek  a 
cool,  secluded  spot,  we  hired  a  motor 
car  and  hied  us  to  the  Waterton  Lakes. 

Like  most  people  on  a  holiday,  we 
were  in  a  terrific  rush  to  get  to  our 
destination,  in  order  I  suppose  that 
we  might  relax  the  more  completely, 
so  tarried  not  upon  the  road,  but 
made  the  chauffeur  speed. 

The  Waterton  Lakes,  in  Southern 
Alberta,  and  Montana,  are  in  a  nest 
of  the  Rockies  and  in  a  park  pre- 
served by  the  government.  The 
mountain  scenery  is  surpassed  by 
none  in  the  world. 

As  we  came  to  the  park  gate  the 
chauffeur  told  us  that  the  chief 
ranger  "Kootenay"  Brown  was  dy- 
ing. This  was  a  blow  to  the  party, 
as  we  had  heard  of  him,  as  the 
original  old  timer,  a  man  as  approach- 
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able  as  Roosevelt,  and  had  looked 
forward  to  meeting  him.  However, 
our  first  glimpse  of  the  lake  in  the 
curve  of  the  guarding  mountains, 
made  us  forget  a  thing  so  unpleasant 
as  Death. 

Oh,  the  blue,  blue  water,  with  the 
mountains,  and  the  curving,  pebbly 
shore;  and  the  little  sandy  point 
with  its  grove  of  brave  young  poplars 
hiding  the  little  bay  where  the  blue 
water  turns  to  green,  and  is  smoother 
and  less  intense;  the  jagged  rocky 
point,  beyond  which  the  lake  plays 
at  being  a  sea,  and  sends  impudent 
waves  with  mad-cap  crests  of  foam 
into  the  boats  of  daring  fishermen — 
and  again  the  mountains!  They 
tower  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
lake;  their  jagged  peaks  claiming 
friendship  with  the  clouds.  Several 
of  them  look  forbidding,  with  great 
cliffs  of  mosaic  rock.  Others  show 
little  silvery  streaks  that  look  like 
paths  glinting  in  the  sunlight,  but  are 
indeed  beds  of  streams;  and  are 
studded  with  sturdy  pine  and  fir 
trees  that  seem  to  be  marshalled  in 
battalions,  marching  always  up  to 
storm  the  peaks. 

A  green  plateau  stretches  along 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  back  to 
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other  mountains,  and  these  all  show 
a  tender  green  growth  with  an  oc- 
casional patch  of  snow. 

A  very  brave  man  has  built  an  hotel 
here,  and  pitched  tents  for  sleeping 
rooms.  The  hotel  proper  consists 
chiefly  of  a  dining  room  where  you 
eat  the  fish  you  catch — and  very  well 
do  they  cook  them,  for  you — and  a 
"lounge"  where  you  can  buy  peanuts 
or  grape  juice,  according  to  your 
temperament — I  knew  that  word 
would  slip  in  somewhere.  There  is 
also  a  box  stove  here,  around  which 
people  congregate  on  chilly  nights 
and  tell  fish  stories,  or  "They  do  say 
there  was  a  bear,"  tale. 

As  it  is  against  the  modern  code, 
to  idle  in  one's  leisure,  we  went  out 
on  the  lake  soon  after  our  arrival. 
There  are  rowboats  and  a  motor 
launch  for  hire.  We  chose  one  of  the 
latter,  and  in  two  hours  caught  nine 
good  sized  trout,  drifting  around  the 
lake  until  the  water  had  faded  from 
blue  and  green  to  a  uniform  tint  of 
aqua  marine — that  colourless,  yet 
colourful  tint  that  is  indescribable. 

Being  puffed  up  with  conceit,  for- 
getting about  "beginner's  luck"  and 
our  souls  being  sated  with  beauty, 
we  were  in  the  best  possible  mood  for 
enjoying  the  fresh,  fried  fish  arid  ex- 
perimenting with  that  unknown 
quantity — coffee  in  an  obscure  hotel. 
After  the  first  meal  we  all  took  tea. 

Making  firm  resolutions  for  an 
early  start  in  the  morning,  we  went 
to  our  tents;  which  are  worth  de- 
scribing. The  canvas  walls  have  lost 
their  pristine  whiteness,  and  present 
a  curious  freckled  appearance.  The 
furnishings  are  unique,  consisting  of 
two  beds,  one  a  portly,  homemade 
affair  with  a  straw  mattress;  the 
other  a  single  modern  cot.  A  table 
and  chest  of  drawers,  both  of  home 
manufacture,  were  an  earnest  of  an 
ingenious  mind,  and  a  constant  re- 
minder that  "Prunes  have  ye  always 
with  you,"  for  they  were  fashioned 
from  boxes  that  bore  in  flaunting 
letters  "Santa  Barbara  Prunes".  A 
very  airy  soubrettish  chair,  a  small 
mirror  that  made  one  wonder  if 
Beauty  was  "in  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder", and  a  coyote  rug  completed 
a  camp  de  luxe. 


I  nearly  forgot  the  lantern — and 
how  could  I? — The  mechanism 
seemed  so  complicated,  that  I  decided 
I  needed  a  fresh  morning  mind  to 
master  its  intricacies  and  as  it  was 
not  really  dark,  undressed  and  went 
to  bed,  having  given  it  only  a  casual 
glance. 

But  going  to  bed  is  one  thing,  and 
to  sleep  another  as  I  soon  found. 
Ten  o'clock  came — it  was  dark  now, 
and  through  the  flap  of  my  tent  dcor 
the  sky  looked  eerie,  and  the  moun- 
tains grim;  and  the  trees  fantastic. 
I  thought  of .  the  trees  in  "Pan's 
Garden"  and  I  was  afraid.  The 
wind  blew  a  shrill  blast,  and  then 
it  didn't  blow  at  all  and  the  silence 
was  worse  than  the  strident  noise. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  mountains  must 
fall  into  the  lake,  or  the  sky  crack. 
A  clock  in  the  hotel  sounded  twelve — 
a  get-up-early-in-the-morning  sort  of 
clock,  not  a  bedside  affair.  Some- 
thing cried  in  the  woods.  I  remem- 
bered that  "Kootenay"  Brown  was 
dying.  He  had  an  Indian  wife,  and 
who  knew  what  incantation  she  or 
her  Indian  friends  might  be  working. 
Moreover  the  lake  lapped  the  shore 
like  a  greedy  cat,  and  a  spider  had 
dropped  on  my  nose.  I  was  used  to 
cathedral  chimes  and  nice  comforting 
night  noises  such  as  fire  alarms  and 
ambulance  gongs.  I  was  getting 
frightened  and  decided  to  light  my 
lantern. 

I  had  a  small  flashlight  and  by  its 
aid  I  located  the  lantern  and  match 
box,  unfortunately  one  had  to  keep 
a  finger  on  the  button  of  the  flash- 
light or  it  went  out,  and  as  I  needed 
all  of  my  fingers  to  manipulate  the 
lantern  I  was  forced  to  work  in  the 
dark.  I  squatted  on  the  ground  with 
my  back  to  the  tent  door,  lest  in  the 
semi-gloom  I  should  see  some  terrible 
apparition  coming  towards  me.  I 
grasped  the  lantern  firmly  in  both 
hands  and  pulled  at  the  lever.  It  did 
not  budge.  I  had  a  fearful  feeling 
that  some  wild  beast  was  creeping 
stealthily  upon  me,  so  turned  my  face 
to  the  door,  flashing  the  light  again, 
and  pushed  at  the  lever.  It  was 
immovable.  I  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion from  my  brow,  rubbed  my  chin 
musingly;  got  another  view  of  the 
lantern's  anatomy  and  gave  an  awful 
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tug — up  came  the  spring,  out  came 
the  globe  and  off  came  the  handle! 
Nothing  daunted  by  so  slight  an 
accident  I  scratched  a  match,  lighted 
the  wick  and  fishing  in  my  bag  for 
the  last  Everybodys,  read  an  exotic 
tale  by  Galsworthy  until  dawn. 

I  was  disturbed  then  by  the  en- 
thusiasts Fisher  woman  coming  to 
wake  me  in  order  that  I  might  get  an 
early  start  on  the  lake.  Her  surprise 
on  see:ng  my  occupat;on  was  swallow- 
ed ;n  nrrth  at  my  appearance.  In  a 
paroxysm  of  laughter  she  handed  me 
the  rmrror,  and  I  saw  my  face.  D'd 
I  say  I  had  rubbed  the  perspiration 
from  my  brow?  In,  is  what  I  should 
have  said  and  with  it,  streaks  of  soot 
from  the  lantern.  When  I  musingly 
stroked  my  chin  I  had  given  that  a 
liberal  coating  of  black  too,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  wild  generosity  had  streaked 
my  piquant  nose  as  well. 

Oh,  Mr.  Galsworthy!  Great  is 
your  fame  and  you  are  eagerly  read  in 
the  halls  of  the  great  and  the  hall 
bed-rooms  of  the  learned;  but  I 
venture  that  never  before  were  you 
used  as  a  sedative,  in  the  windy 
while  between  midnight  and  dawn, 
by  a  frightened,  dirty  faced  flat 
dweller,  dropped  by  chance  into  a 
tent  in  the  Canadian  Rockies! 

I  was  not  to  be  persuaded  to  go 
fishing  after  such  a  night,  so  the 
Fisher  woman  put  out  the  light  and 
I  went  to  sleep,  not  waking  until 
nine  o'clock — the  proper  hour  for 
normal  people. 

After  breakfastr  we  walked  across 
the  meadow,  and  along  the  road  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the 
Cameron  Falls. 

Why  Cameron  I  do  not  know;  but 
in  spite  of  an  ordinary  name,  sug- 
gestive of  porridge,  they  are  wonder- 
ful. A  high,  narrow  gorge  forces  a 
silvery,  dashing  stream  down  on  a 
wide  shelf  of  rock.  From  this  it  falls, 
a  sheer  wall  of  water  to  another  ledge, 
and  then  tumbles  in  a  fairy  cascade 
to  the  river  below  irridescent  in  the 
sunlight,  and  sprinkling  the  worded 
banks  with  its  spray. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  and 
along  the  lake  shore  is  a  fertile 
plateau,  strewn  with  a  profusion  of 
wild  flowers — Indian  Paint  Brushes, 
scarlet  and  yellow,  purple  Sage  Brush 


Hare  Bells,  White  Anemones,  and 
everywhere  quantities  of  strawberries. 

We  found  a  pleasant  spot  in  this 
meadow  away  from  the  wind,  where 
we  could  lift  our  eyes  to  the  towering, 
purple  peaks  .or  rest  them  on  the  cold 
bright  lake,  and  there  we  read  aloud 
from    Hillaire    Belloc's    "Path  to 
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Rome."  There  is  a  book  to  take 
with  you  on  a  holiday.  Be  advised 
by  me,  and  when  your  bookseller 
tries  to  sell  you  "My  experiences  as  a 
Spy"  or  the  "Secrets  of  the  German 
Emperor,"  as  good  holiday  reading, 


a  man  as  Kipling  writes:  "East  is 
East,  and  West  is  West  and  never  the 
twain  shall  meet."  They  surely  met 
in  the  mind  of  "Kootenay"  Brown. 

After  so  poignant  a  reminder  that 
"Man  is  but  dust"  it  seemed  as  if  a 
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spurn  his  offer,'  and  buy  Belloc  in- 
stead. 

The  next  day,  as  it  was  much  too 
windy  to  fish  with  any  pleasure,  we 
went  for  a  motor  drive. 

As  we  ascended  a  steep  hill  a  young 
deer  bounded  in  front  of  the  motor. 
Our  road  curved  around  the  moun- 
tains, with  here  and  there  glimpses 
of  the  lake.  The  land  is  chiefly 
wooded  but  in  a  clearing  on  the  lake 
shore,  beneath  a  clump  of  willows, 
we  saw  a  small  group  of  people 
standing  beside  an  open  grave.  There 
at  his  own  request,  beside  the  body 
of  his  first  Indian  wife,  and  near  the 
little  cabin  where  they  had  lived,  was 
being  laid  to  rest  the  body  of  "Koote- 
nay" Brown  who  had  been  the  first 
white  man  in  the  region.  An  Etonian, 
and  graduate  of  Christ  Church,  a  one 
time  member  of  the  Indian  army, 
an  adventurer  and  a  wanderer,  he 
had  packed  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  fought  for  gold  at  "Frisco," 
been  given  an  elephant  by  an  Indian 
rajah  in  the  east,  and  his  daughter 
by  an  Indian  chief  in  the  west,  and 
in  his  last  will  and  testament  he  men- 
tioned only  the  Thesosphical  Society 
at  Point  Loma,  and  his  wife  "Neitch- 
na-quo-si-sa".,  and  yet  even  so  wise 


shadow  fell  across  the  sun,  and  the 
west  wind  instead  of  trumpeting  a 
poem  was  wailing  a  dirge.  We  drove 
back  to  the  hotel,  ate  pork  and  raisin 
pie — Dr.  Wiley  is  unknown  in  moun- 
tain hotels, — drank  tea,  and  talked 
about  old  times,  sudden  storms,  vio- 
lent deaths  and  the-best  sort  of  bait 
for  big  fish,  if  men  who  live  close  to 
nature  are  better  than  those  in  cities, 
and  if  prohibition  is  practical.  The 
man  of  the  party  waxed  eloquent, 
and  in  a  fine  frenzy  edged  so  close  to 
the  stove,  that  his  wife  was  forced  to 
spoil  his  finest  flight  by  warning  him 
not  to  burn  his  coat  tails. 

That  night  I  persuaded  the  Fish- 
erwoman  to  share  my  tent,  and  as  she 
talked  long  and  learnedly  on  the 
relative  values  of  face  creams,  I  went 
to  sleep  easily. 

The  next  day,  being  still  windy, 
we  decided  to  fish  for  lake  trout  from 
the  shore — rather  mad,  but  what 
would  you?  We  fished  an  intermin- 
able time,  without  a  bite,  and  in 
desperation  I  went  off  to  the  woods 
and  picked  pine  needles  for  a  pillow — 
a  nice,  feminine  occupation — while  the 
Fisherwoman  took  a  boat  and  trolled, 
leaving  her  husband  stolidly  holding 
his  rod  on  the  shore. 
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Just  as  the  motor  that  was  to  take 
us  back  to  town  drove  up  to  the  hotel 
door,  I  heard  a  whoop  of  triumph 
from  the  man  on  the  shore,  and  a 
frenzied  yell,  "bring  the  net".  He 
had  caught  a  big  fish,  and  his  wife 
had  the  landing  net  in  her  boat! 
Should  you  consider  that  a  just 
cause  for  divorce?  But  with  quick 
wit,  she  grasped  the  situation  at 
once,  and  rowed  with  all  her  speed, 
to  the  point  where  he  was.  I  went 
by  the  land  route,  but  she  got  there 
first,  only  to  find  that  the  net  was 
too  small! 

Shades  of  Isaac  Walton,  what  a 
moment — such  a  to-do!  And  what 
do  you  think  Mrs.  Fisherwoman  did? 
Owing  largely  to  her  husband's  pre- 
judices, she  was  wearing  a  petticoat, 
and  now  taking  it  off,  with  the  aid  of 
several  large  stones,  she  made  a  very 
creditable  landing  net,  and  her  hus- 
band was  successful  in  playing  the 
fish  into  it.  Eleven  pounds  it  was 
on  the  hotel  scales,  and  eleven  and  a 
quarter7' on  the  kitchen  scales  at 
home.  The  gallery  god  got  in  a  nice 
bit  in  climax  that  day. 

Can't  you  feel  the  sense  of  perfect 
bliss  and  self  satisfaction  which  cloth- 
ed us,  as  we  left  the  place?  For  of 
course  such  a  catch  casts  a  reflected 
glory,  and  I  expect  to  talk  about  it  as 
a  personal  thing  at  many  a  winter  fire. 

It  was  with  many  a  backward 
glance  that,  we  drove  away  from  the 
Waterton  Lakes,  but  some  day  we 
hope  to  return. 

Driving  through  the  mountains,  I 
gave  a  cry  of  surprise,  for  down  the 
side  of  a  rather  sheltered  peak,  were 
surely  marching  men — but  no,  it  was 
only  a  clump  of  rusty  fir  trees,  and  the 
others  laughed  at  my  fancy. 
IfeOn  and  on,  we  went,  taking  time 
now  to  look  at  the  country — past 
little  ponds  where  ducks  flaunted 
themselves  in  our  faces,  secure  in  the 
protection  of  the  close  season — past 
lonely  ranch  houses,  defiant  in  their 
isolation,  past  hay  fields,  and  wheat 


fields,  and  creeks  and  river  forks,  up 
to  a  ranch  house  for  tea. 

This  was  more  like  an  eastern  farm 
house  than  a  typical  ranch  where 
often  men  "batch"  with  a  Chinese 
cook,  or  a  hard  visaged  housekeeper. 
A  buxom  Scotch — I  mean  Scots- 
woman gave  us  an  excellent  meal  in  a 
spotless  dining  room,  and  introduced 
us  to  her  men  folk,  two  prosperous, 
well  fed  looking  farmers.  Everything 
in  the  house  shone,  and  the  garden 
was  a  thing  of  beauty.  Even  the 
house  plants  and  the  cat  looked  as  if 
they  were  liquid  veneered  once  a 
week,  and  the  enlarged  photographs 
on  the  walls,  and  Peloubets  Notes  on 
Sunday  School  Lessons,  suggested  a 
small  eastern  town.  As  we  left  our 
hostess  gave  me  a  pot  of  bergamont, 
that  I  hope  will  grow  forever  and  keep 
green  as  her  memory. 

After  so  pleasant  a  rest  we  were  in 
the  proper  psychological  mood  to  en- 
joy the  drive  and  the  sunset.  It  is 
only  the  poorly  fed  who  feel  jolts  in 
the  road,  and  see  signs  of  rain  in  the 
sky. 

And  the  sunset!  Oh,  the  glory  of 
it!  The  whole  sky  was  suffused  with 
those  tender  tints  of  pink  and  blue 
that  seem  to  belong  to  youth — and 
the  mountains  were  now  almost  veiled 
in  a  purple  mist  with  here  and  there 
a  glint  of  snow,  and  overhanging 
them  a  heavy,  impenetrable  bank,  of 
deep,  deep,  blue  gray,  that  as  we 
drove,  broke  and  showed  openings, 
where  the  light  of  the  shrouded  sun 
shone  through.  At  one  point  it  looked 
like  a  gate  way — to  the  Land  of 
Heart's  Rest — and  at  another  like  a 
torchlight  procession;  then  like  a 
camp  fire;  and  last  of  all  and  most 
fitting,  a  tender  little  gleam  like  the 
Lights  of  Home. 

The  hush  of  evening  was  over  all  the 
land.  The  end  of  a  perfect  day  had 
come,  and  with  a  sense  of  foreboding 
and  awe,  we  drove  back  to  a  town, 
where  we  could  read  the  latest  cas- 
ualty list. 
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SOME  CANADIAN  VACATION  CAMPS 


Mabel  Burkholder 


IF  you  are  one  of  the  fortunate 
persons,  who,  no  matter  what 
your  present  age,  can  remember 
just  what  it  felt  like  to  be  young, 
you  will  understand  the  yearnings  of 
the  average  schoolboy,  when  vaca- 
tion time  comes  round,  to  pack  the 
utmost  pleasure  and  profit — mostly 
pleasure — into  the  few  short  holiday 
weeks.  To  play,  to  have  adventure, 
to  recuperate,  yet  not  to  waste  time 
wholly — this  is  the  ambition  of  youth 
set  free  from  studies.  "Perhaps  there 
are  a  dozen  jolly  Jarks  the  boys  talk 
over  among  themselves,  but  as  soon 
as  they  are  mentioned  in  the  family 
circle  the  older  folks  object,  "It  isn't 
safe!  You  couldn't  think  of  going 
there  without  your  elders!  You 
don't  know  if  such  places  are  run  by 
nice  people — and,  besides,  my  dear 
fellow,  you  haven't  got  the  price!" 

Vacation  Schools,  or  Summer 
Camps,  have  solved  the  holiday  prob- 
lem for  many  boys  in  America:  for 
they're  safe,  they're  not  too  expen- 
sive, the  right  kind  of  people  run 
them,  and  they're  uproariously  jolly. 

Comparatively  few  parents  under- 
stand in  full  the  working  of  these 


summer  camps,  nor  do  they  realize 
what  a  beneficial  influence  they  exert 
over  the  nation's  youth,  nor  how 
advanced  their  methods  are  and  how 
modern  their  equipments.  And  as  for 
the  boys  themselves,  doubtless  there 
are  hundreds  who  would  like  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  offered 
by  summer  camps  who  have  never 
even  heard  of  them. 

A  few  years  ago  an  agitation  arose 
both  in  England  and  America  to 
try  to  find  a  better  and  safer  way 
for  the  youths  of  the  large  prepara- 
tory schools  to  pass  their  vacation 
than  by  lounging  at  fashionable  sum- 
mer resorts  or  watering  places.  Was 
it  possible  to  establish  summer 
schools,  where  the  young  people  could 
be  practically  free  from  study  and 
restraint,  yet  under  the  care  of  com- 
petent persons  who  had  made  the 
understanding  of  boys  their  life  work, 
institutions  where  they  could  work  a 
little,  be  entertained  much,  and  be 
out  of  harm's  way. 

Canada  came  to  the  rescue;  her 
lake  and  forest  region  solved  the 
problem  as  far  as  America  was  con- 
cerned.   She  had  to  offer  many  suck 
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places  as  Timagami  Forest  Reserve, 
Algonquin  National  Park,  and  the 
Muskoka  District.  The  idea  was 
seized  upon  first  by  Americans,  and 
later  by  our  native-born,  to  establish 
boys'  summer  camps  in  these  glorious 
wildernesses,  and  to  place  them  under 


HIS  FIRST  FISH:  A  TEN  POUND  TROUT  FROM 
WHITE  FISH  BAY. 

the  care  of  university  graduates,  pro- 
fessors in  either  preparatory  schools 
or  colleges.  There  are  now  in  our 
north  country  a  score  or  more  of 
splendidly  equipped  vacation  schools, 
to  which  annually  many  happy 
youths  repair,  to  their  own  immense 
satisfaction  as  well  as  the  satisfac- 
tion of  their  parents  and  guardians. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous,  as  well 
as  the  oldest  Boys'  Camp  on  the 
continent  is  Keewaydin,  an  American 
camp  in  the  heart  of  a  Canadian 
wilderness.  This  camp  was  founded 
in  1893,  on  Devil's  Island,  in  Lake 
Timagami,  in  the  middle  of  the  Tim- 
agami Forest  Reserve.  In  an  article 
on  "Summer  Camps  for  the  Nation's 
Youth,"  which  appeared  in  "Sub- 
urban Life"  for  May  1908,  Keeway- 
din was  characterized  as  "the  stan- 
dard boys'  camp  of  America." 

To  this  camp  come  every  year  a 
large  number  of  American  boys  from 
cities  as  far  west  as  Minnesota  and 


as  far  south  as  Florida.  The  camp 
is  managed  by  a  Harvard  graduate, 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  instructors  from 
a  dozen  of  the  leading  preparatory 
schools  of  the  Eastern  States.  Be- 
sides the  staff  there  is  a  large  corps 
of  Indian  guides  from  the  posts  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who 
help  train  the  campers  in  the  little 
arts  and  crafts  of  the  camp  and  trail. 

To  understand  the  equipment  and 
management  of  Keewaydin  would  be 
to  obtain  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  all 
other  boys'  camps.  However,  all  are 
noted  for  different  things.  We  might 
mention  the  University  School  Camp 
for  Boys,  situated  also  in  the  Tim- 
agami Reserve,  and  conducted  by 
instructors  from  a  school  of  the  same 
name  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This  school 
has  the  right  of  certification  to  many 
leading  colleges,  and  book  work  ac- 
complished in  the  summer  schools 
will  be  credited  to  whichever  school 
is  desired.  Parents  who  do  not  wish 
the  school  work  for  their  boys  may 
enter  them  simply  as  campers. 

Another  famous  vacation  school 
in  Timagami  is  Cochrane  Camp, 
established  as  far  back  as  1899  and 
managed  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Cochrane  of 
the  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto. 
This  camp  makes  a  special  feature  of 
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the  art  of  swimming,  and  is  affiliated 
with  the  Royal  Life  Saving  Society. 
No  boy  who  has  spent  the  season 
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in  this  camp  has  returned  home  un- 
able to  swim,  and  every  year  many 
medals  and  diplomas  are  carried 
home  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  camper  learns  the  safest  and  best 
methods  of  towing  a  drowning  person 
to  land,  how  to  act  when  seized  with 
cramps,  how  to  undress  in  the  water, 
and  many  other  feats  necessary  to 
learn  before  one  can  feel  thoroughly 
at  home  in  or  upon  the  water. 

Coming  southward  we  find  many 
famous  boys'  camps  in  Muskoka  and 
Algonquin  National  Park.  Camp 
Waubeno,  on  a  well-wooded  island 
in  beautiful  Cache  Lake,  Algonquin 
Park  Station,  has  an  ideal  location. 
There  is  no  better  fishing  ground 
in  America,  and  certainly  no  finer 
spot  to  see  and  photograph  all  sorts 
of  wild  life.  Hunting  is  not  allowed 
within  the  park  boundaries,  there- 
fore the  wild  creatures  are  not  in 
dread  of  being  killed,  and  gaze  cur- 
iously and  fearlessly,  at  the  passer-by. 
The  beaver  are  very  numerous,  and 
may  be  seen  at  work  on  still  evenings. 
Otter  and  mink  are  in  abundance. 
Altogether  this  is  an  ideal  camp 
for  the  botanist,  the  naturalist,  the 
photographer,  and  the  collector. 
Camp  Minnewawa  is  also  situated 
in  this  delightful  region  and  offers 
the  same  advantages  for  nature  study. 
Camp  Otter,  managed  by  professors 
from  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
is  on  the  borders  of  Algonquin  Park 
in  the  Lake  of  Bays  District. 

Nearest  of  all  to  the  big  cities  of 
southern  Canada  and  northern  United 
^-States  is  Camp  Couchiching,  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake  bearing  the  same 
name.  This  famous  camp  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Boys'  Club  of  the  Cen- 
tral Y.M.C.A.,  Toronto.  It  is  open 
to  all  boys  of  good  character  over 
thirteen  years  of  age,  on  payment 
of  the  camp  fee  of  five  dollars  per 
week.    This  camp  will  accommodate 


a  hundred  and  fifty  boys  at  once 
and  in  equipment  it  is  surpassed  by 
none. 

Is  life  at  a  summer  camp  work  or 
play?  Education  or  recreation?  The 
boys  who  attend  never  seem  able  to 
decide.  It  seems  to  be  a  subtle  ad- 
mixture of  the  two.  All  through  the 
summer  the  campers  get  practical 
training  in  swimming,  canoeing,  fish- 
ing, camping,  tramping  and  wood- 
lore.  But  how  much  of  that  a  boy 
can  take  without  considering  it  work! 
They  learn  how  to  pitch  a  tent,  how 
to  cook  over  a  camp-fire,  how  to 
travel  in  the  bush,  and  sleep  in  the 
open.  They  eat  twice  as  much  as 
full  grown  men.  The  sun  tans  them 
to  the  color  of  their  Indian  guides. 
They  scorn  the  tent  at  night,  and 
grow  indifferent  to  the  weather.  There 
is  nothing  like  such  a  life  to  make  a 
boy  manly  and  self-reliant,  and  thor- 
oughly able  to  care  for  himself  in  the 
bush  or  out  of  it. 

Boys'  summer  camps  will  continue 
to  grow  in  popularity  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  because  they  offer  to  young 
lads  so  much  more  for  their  money 
than  they  can  get  in  any  other  way. 
Suppose  a  boy  went  to  the  very  same 
region,  accompanied  by  his  parents, 
or  alone.  Could  he  hope  to  learn 
fancy  swimming  stunts,  take  part  in 
boat  races,  or  indulge  in  week-long 
canoe  trips?  Would  it  not  be  found 
too  expensive  to  be  thought  of  for 
him  to  hire  the  services  of  an  Indian 
guide  for  his  own  individual  pleasure 
and  instruction?  It  is  by  all  putting 
in  together  that  the  boys  are  able  to 
enjoy  these  unique  privileges  at  mod- 
erate expense.  The  more  people 
realize  what  a  vast  influence  for  good 
these  summer  schools  in  the  woods 
have  over,  the  youthful  mind,  just 
so  fast  will  they  grow  in  public  favor 
from  year  to  year. 


In  contrast  with  the  general  failure  to  es- 
tablish the  Hungarian  or  European  partridge 
in  the  United  States  is  the  success  attained  in 
British  Columbia.  A  recent  report  states 
that  an  open  season  of  two  days  was  declared 
on  these  birds  last  year.  On  November  13 
and  14,  1915,  shooting  was  allowed  in  the 
Delta  District.  Many  hunters  were  in  the 
field,  but  only  small  bags  were  obtained. 
Probably  400  or  500  birds  were  killed. 


FISHING  EXPERIENCES  IN  CANADA 
OF  AN  OLD  COUNTRY  ANGLER 


Tyeth  Bounsall 


I have  been  living  in  Toronto  for 
the  past  four  years;  tied  pretty 
closely  to  professional  work  and 
with  little  time  for  sport  or  recrea- 
tion. As  a  West  of  England  man  I 
am  a  keen  angler  and  my  love  for 
the  "gentle  craft"  remains  unabated; 
but  I  have  found  opportunities  for 
its  practice  lamentably  few  and  far 
between  as  far  as  Toronto  and  its 
immediate  neighborhood  are  con- 
cerned. There  should  be  good  coarse 
fishing  on  Lake  Ontario,  close  to  this 
City;  but  the  introduction  of  Ger- 
man Carp  by  some  misguided  en- 
thusiast many  years  ago  has  prac- 
tically ruined  it.  These  Carp  grow 
to  an  immense  size  (15  lbs.  and  up- 
wards are  not  uncommon)  but  they 
are  useless  either  for  Sport  or  for 
the  table.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
for  the  Toronto  angler  to  go  much 
further  a-field  and  this  makes  things 
difficult  for  the  enthusiast  whose 
time  and  income  are  more  or  less 
limited!  Those  who  are  more  for- 
tunately placed  than  the  writer  can 
get  some  of  the  finest  sport  they  can 
desire  in  the  Rivers  and  Lakes  of 
North  Ontario  and  Quebec;  especially 
if  they  are  prepared  to  rough  it  to  a 
certain  extent. 

My  first  fishing  trip  was  to  the 
pretty  little  town  of  Niagara-on-the- 
Lake;  situated  on  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  Niagara  River  at  the  point 
where  it  flows  into  Lake  Ontario, 
I  found  comfortable  and  reasonable 
accommodation  at  Addison's  "Lake 
View"  Hotel  (close  to  the  steamer 
landing,  where  the  Toronto-Niagara 
Boats  call  several  times  daily)  where 
I  arrived  a  few  days  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  Season  for  Black  Bass  on 
June  16th.  three  years  ago.  This 
visit  was  a  successful  one,  and  I  put 
the  landing  net  under  my  first  Black 
Bass  the  day  after  my  arrival;  in  fact 
during  the  week  I  stayed  at  Niagara- 
on-the-Lake  I  had  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  as  far  as  Sport  was  concerned, 
but  the  very  rapid  current  of  the 


Niagara  River  is  a  great  drawback. 
The  best  place  for  Bass  is  close  to  the 
little  promontory  under  For  t  Niagara 
on  the  American  side  but  the  current 
runs  about  8  (or  more)  miles  an  hour, 
so  that  paternostering  with  heavy 
sinkers  and  stout  tackle  to  correspond 
is  the  only  practical  method  of  fish- 
ing! The  most  killing  baits  are  small 
live  club  (about  4  inches  long)  which 
the  local  professional  fishermen  charge 
about  50c.  a  dozen  for;  and  small 
crawfish  (locally  called  "crabs")  at 
the  same  "^rice.  There  is  no  water 
suitable  for  spinning,  although  I  killed 
a  few  decent  Bass  by  trailing  a  small 
bright  spoon  over  the  Shoal- water 
just  north  of  Fort  Niagara.  This 
water  is  infested  with  weeds  how- 
ever, which  renders  trailing  rather 
difficult.  There  are  plenty  of  Perch 
in  these  waters  but  they  run  very 
small;  although  they  seem  identical 
with  our  English  Perch,  a  half-pound- 
er is  an  exceptionally  large  specimen. 
Boat  and  attendant  at  Niagara-on- 
the-Lake  cost  $4.00  per  day,  and  the 
latter  will  provide  rods  and  gear 
(of  a  kind)  if  you  desire  it. 

Two  subsequent  visits  to  this  lo- 
cality were  most  disappointing  as 
far  as  the  Bass  were  concerned,  al- 
though I  got  a  few  small  Pike  and 
had  some  fair  sport  spinning  for  Lake 
Herrings  from  the  Steamer  Wharf. 
These  Herrings  only  come  in  from 
deep  water  in  the  early  summer;  they 
run  up  to  three  pounds  or  so  and 
give  good  sport. 

This  season  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  go  further  afield  and,  the  last  week 
in  June,  of  last  year,  took  a  run  up 
to  Parry  Sound;  a  little  town  and  an 
inlet  (or  "Sound")  running  up  from 
the  Georgian  Bay,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Lumber  Trade  of 
the  district  and  about  150  miles 
from  Toronto.  The  Georgian  Bay 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  Islands; 
there  are  said  to  be  30,000  of  them, 
varying  from  a  few  square  yards  to 
several  square  miles  in  extent  and 
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evidently  of  volcanic  origin.  These 
Islands  and  the  numberless  sunken 
rocks  and  shoals  render  navigation 
intricate  and  almost  dangerous  when 
you  get  out  of  the  main  channels, 
which  are  efficiently  lighted  and 
buoyed;  but  the  fishing  is  unusually 
good,  especially  amongst  the  smaller 
Islands.  The  weather  during  my 
June  visit  left  much  to  be  desired, 
as  it  was  cold,  wet,  and  stormy  most 
of  the  time.  I  put  up  at  the  Hotel 
Kipling,  where  I  found  an  old  Bright- 
on man  (Mr.  Manley)  in  charge,  to 
whom  and  his  good  wife  I  owe  a 
considerable  debt  of  gratitude  for 
much  kindness  and  consideration.  I 
engaged  a  young  Indian  to  pilot  me 
during  my  stay  (especially  as  this 
was  more  a  visit  for  exploration  pur- 
poses than  anything  else)  paying  him 
$3.00  per  day  for  the  use  of  his  boat 
and  his  own  services  as  guide.  In 
spite  of  the  unfavorable  weather 
"Enoch"  managed  to  show  me  some 
sport.  I  killed  three  or  four  brace 
of  Bass,  four  brace  of  Lake  Trout, 
and  a  few  good  Pike  under  his  guid- 
ance; and  saw  enough  of  the  district 
to  decide  me  to  spend  a  longer  time 
there  later  on.  The  day  previous 
to  my  departure,  I  visited  a  small 
Inland  Lake  of  about  40  or  50  acres 
in  extent  lying  in  the  depths  of  the 
Bush  about  six  miles  from  Parry 
Sound.  Here  I  had  fine  sport,  three 
of  us  killing  30  good  sized  Bass  in 
about  two  hours;  and,  incidentally, 
being  almost  devoured  by  the  "Black 
Flies"  which  are  the  curse  of  the 
woods  in  this  country  during  the 
early  summer.  Mosquitoes  generally 
leave  me  alone  (I  have  lived  in  some 
of  the  worst  places  for  them  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  East  Africa,  and 
have  never  used  a  "Mosquito  Bar" 
yet!)  but  these  voracious  little  pests 
were  evidently  not  so  particular. 
When  I  returned  to  the  Hotel  my 
face,  neck,  ears  and  hands  were  cov- 
ered with  coagulated  blood!  There 
was  not  much  irritation  at  that  time, 
but  during  the  whole  of  the  succeed- 
ing week  I  suffered  the  utmost  in- 
convenience and  failed  to  find  any 
lotion  or  ointment  which  would  re- 
lieve the  acute  irritation.  The  moral 
is — keep  out  of  the  woods  until  at 
least  the  middle  of  July. 


During  my  short  preliminary  visit 
to  Parry  Sound,  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  one  of  the  best  of  good  fellows 
and  sportsmen  it  has  ever  been  my 
good  fortune  to  meet — Jas.  Allan,  a 
very  well  known  local  merchant.  To 
any  one  reading  these  notes  who  may 
visit  Parry  Sound,  I  would  say  "Go 
Thou  And  Dj  Likewise!"  That  is  if 
you  are  a  good  fellow  and  keen  sports- 
man yourself!  What  "Jim"  Allan 
does  not  know  about  local  conditions 
and  facilities  is  not  worth  knowing, 
and  his  experience  and  help  were  of 
the  utmost  service  to  me.  Through 
his  kindness  I  was  introduced  to  a 

Mr.  M  (he  is  such  a  modest  and 

retiring  fellow  that  I  dare  not  give 
his  name  in  full)  who  had  recently 
purchased  three  small  Islands  about 
twenty-five  miles  distant  from  Parry 
Sound.  The  largest  of  these  Islands 
is  not  more  than  ten  acres  in  extent 
and  is  separated  from  the  other  two 
(neither  of  which  is  over  an  acre) 
by  narrow  deep  channels.  To  those 
of  our  readers  who  may  know  this 
district,  these  three  Islands  are  near 
Franklin  Island  (one  of  the  largest 
in  the  Georgian  Archipelago)  and 
within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  open 
lake.  M  .,  like  myself  unfortun- 
ately, is  well  over  military  age,  and, 
finding  that  we  were  congenial  spirits, 
I  ultimately  arranged  to  camp  out 
with  him  on  Irs  largest  Island  during 
August;  expenses  to  be  "50 — 50"which 
is  the  Canadian  term  for  sharing 
equally. 

Accordingly  I  left  Toronto  early  in 
August;  and  was  glad  enough  to  go  as 
the  shade  temperature  was  well  over 
100  in  the  "Queen  City,"  with  an 
unusually  high  percentage  of  humid- 
ity. A  six  hours'  hot,  dusty,  and 
none  too  comfortable  railway  journey 
ended  at  Parry  Sound  just  about  dusk 

where  I  found  my  friend  M  .  and 

the  motor-launch,  all  ready  for  our 
twenty-five  mile  run  to  his  Island. 
This  voyage  was  none  too  pleasant. 
There  was  no  moon,  and  the  darkness 
was  accentuated  by  the  heavy  smoke 
proceeding  from  Bush  fires,  some  of 
which  were  of  very  considerable  mag- 
nitude.   M         is  a  great  pilot  and 

we  got  on  all  right  until  we  left  the 
main  channel  leading  from  Parry 
Sound  into  Lake  Huron  and  struck 
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towards  the  North  West.  Then  our 
troubles  began!  We  dared  only  pro- 
ceed at  about  quarter  speed,  as  the 
Channels  are  generally  tortuous  and 
often  narrow;  the  Islands  too,  lie  low, 
one  Island  is  much  like  another, 
and  neither  of  us  were  greatly  sur- 
prised when  M  ''took  the  wrong 

turning"  and  we  ran  high  up  on  a 
shelving  rock  between  two  of  them. 
Luckily  there  was  no  harm  done  as 
we  were  running  dead  slow,  and  after 
strenuous  efforts  to  shove  off  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  wait  until  daylight. 
The  cushions  of  the  launch  made 
make-shift  beds  and  we  managed  to 
get  three  or  four  hours'  sleep  until 
the  early  dawn.  Daylight,  and  the 
use  of  a  young  pine  tree  which  we  cut 
down  to  serve  as  a  lever,  soon  enabled 
us  to  get  afloat  again;  and  we  arrived 
at  our  Camp  about  5  a.m.  These 
waters  are  no  place  for  cruising  in 
after  dark;  in  addition  to  the  danger 
from  rocks  (sunken  and  otherwise) 
there  is  the  risk  of  hitting  one  or 
more  of  the  heavy  logs  which  have 
broken  away  from  the  Lumber  Rafts 
and  which  have  to  be  carefully  looked 
out  for  even  in  broad  daylight.  Be- 
sides these  floating  logs  there  are 
many  "deadheads":  the  local  name 
for  a  log  which  has  become  so  saturat- 
ed that  one  end  sticks  to  the  bottom 
leaving  a  few  inches  only  of  the  other 
and  just  awash.  In  a  very  slight  sea 
these  "dead-heads"  are  almost  in- 
visible. 

The  equipment  of  our  Camp  was 
primitive  and  simple.  Two  small 
square  tents  (one  as  a  sleeping  place 
and  the  other  as  a  store  and  dining 
room  for  use  in  "wet  weather),  an 
ancient  folding  iron  range  for  cook- 
ing, and  an^  ice-box  for  cold  storage 
were  the  chief  items.  Our  beds  con- 
sisted of  pine  boughs,  well  covered 
with  dry  moss,  and  I  never  slept 
better  nor  more  comfortably.  We 
largely  depended  on  fish  for  com- 
missariat purposes  and  had  ample 
supplies  of  bacon,  canned  goods,  etc. 
for  a  change  of  diet.  A  weekly  trip 
to  Parry  Sound  kept  us  supplied- with 
bread  (this  got  a  bit  stale  by  the  end 
of  each  week  but  was  rendered  palat- 
able by  toasting  slices  on  top  of  the 
hot  cooking  range),  groceries,  and 


gasoline;  but  beyond  this  we  had  to 
make  the  best  of  what  we  had.  I  am 
an  old  globe-trotter  and  a  fairly  good 
cook,  so  that  we  did  not  do  badly 
although  our  fare  was  sirriple  enough. 
In  addition  to  the  motor  launch,  we 
had  a  good-sized  double-bowed  row- 
boat;  an  absolute  necessity  for  fish- 
ing in  these  waters.  The  weather 
was  extremely  hot  during  the  whole 
of  my  stay,  and  our  usual  programme 
was  to  rise  at  about  4.30  and  fish 
until  7  o'clock,  when  we  would  re- 
turn to  camp  for  a  substantial  break- 
fast. When  this  had  been  enjoyed 
and  the  usual  washing  up  and  "chor- 
es" duly  completed,  we  would  get 
on  the  water  again  until  mid-day, 
when  we  took  a  light  meal  followed 
by  a  siesta  which  usually  lasted  until 
nearly  five  o'clock.  We  usually  fish- 
ed from  then  until  dusk,  returning  to 
cook  and  enjoy  our  supper  and  "turn- 
ing in"  about  nine  o'clock. 

The  Fishery  Law  in  Canada  limits 
the  catch  of  small-mouthed  black 
bass  to  8  (I  think  that  is  the  correct 
number)  per  rod  per  diem.  We  could 
have  greatly  exceeded  this  quantity 
but  contented  ourselves  with  killing 
just  sufficient  for  our  consumption 
and  returning  all  but  good-sized  speci- 
mens. Owing  to  the  intense  heat  the 
bass  did  not  bite  freely  at  any  time 
during  my  visit;  instead  of  their  usual 
rush  at  the  bait,  they  seemed  to 
examine  it  before  biting.  We  found 
it  necessary  to  let  them  actually  start 
carrying  the  bait  away  before  strik- 
ing. Almost  the  only  exception  was 
the  largest  bass  we  landed,  a  fine 
fish  of  about  five  pounds  who  took 
a  small  green  frog  within  a  yard  of 
the  boat  just  as  I  was  reeling  in  pre- 

Earatory  to  leaving  a  spot  where  we 
ad  tried  all  kinds  of  bait  without 
result.  I  don't  know  which  was  most 
surprised,  the  fish  or  myself — but  he 
was  soon  safely  in  the  boat. 

Pike  and  pickerel  were  quite  off 
their  feed;  a  few  small  pike  (about 
two  or  three  pounds)  and  one  pickerel 
were  all  we  caught.  The  former  run 
to  a  very  respectable  size  but  are  said 
to  retire  to  deep  water  during  the 
extreme  heat.  They  are  much  like 
an  English  pike  (but  rather  browner 
in  color)  and  reminded  me  of  many 
pleasant  winter  days  spent  in  Wind- 
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sor  Great  Park  on  Virginia  water; 
with  that  fine  old  fisherman — Robert 
Oborne — in  attendance.  Pickerel  be- 
long to  the  same  family  as  pike,  but 
are  a  much  handsomer  fish.  Shorter, 
broader  and  deeper  in  the  body,  and 
of  a  lovely  golden  brown  color.  They 
are  better  eating  too,  and  grow  to 
large  size.  The  muscallonge  (locally 
called  "lunge")  is  plentiful  but  my 
first  of  them  is  yet  to  kill.  They 
have  been  known  to  scale  up  to  eighty 
pounds  and  even  more,  and  a  tustle 
with  a  "lunge"  of  even  medim  size 
should  be  exciting. 

The  Lake  Trout  are  only  to  be 
caught  in  very  deep  water  during  the 
summer  months,  and  the  usual  meth- 
od is  to  trail  for  them,  using  about 
two  hundred  feet  of  thin  copper-line 
(picture  wire  would  be  just  the  thing) 
and  a  lead  sinker  of  say  Yi  lb.  The 
usual  bait  seems  to  be  a  strip  of  metal 
about  4  in.  by  %  in.,  bright  on  one 
side  and  brown  on  the  other,  and 
bent  so  as  to  wobble,  as  it  is  drawn 
through  the  water.  In  fact  is  is 
usually  known  as  the  "wobbler" 
spoon. 

It  On  my  June  visit  to  Parry  Sound 

1  tried  a  Sea  Paternoster  (baited  with 
two  lively  young  chub  and  with  a 

2  oz.  lead)  with  satisfactory  results; 
letting  the  boat  drift  or  be  rowed  at 
say  two  miles  per  hour  and  feeling 
bottom  with  the  lead  all  the  time. 
Lake  trout  run  up  to  forty  pounds 
or  more,  but  the  largest  I  got  was  a 
six-pounder.  As  far  as  personal 
experience  goes  they  are  not  good 
fighters  and  do  not  yield  the  sport 
that  one  e  ipects  from  a  trout! 

I  found  Paternostering,  with  fine 
tackle,  to  be  the  most  killing  method 
of  fishing  for  black  bass  under  the 
weather  conditions  prevailing  during 
my  visit.  Next  came  trailing  from 
a  row-boat  and  spinning;  either  from 
a  stationary  boat  or  the  bank.  The 
different  kinds  of  artificial  spinners 
on  the  market  are  innumerable,  but 
about  the  best  of  the  lot  is  a  very 
small  red  and  silver  spoon  (about 
half  the  size  of  an  ordinary  tea  spoon) 
hanging  loose  on  a  piece  of  gimp  in 
front  of  two  large  hooks  whipped, 
tandem  fashion,  thereto;  just  like 
the  good  old  "Stewart's  Tackle"  with 
which  I  have  killed  many  a  good  trout 


in  bright,  clear  water  more  years 
ago  than  I  care  to  think  about!  A 
big  dew-worm  (or  in  its  absence  a 
bit  of  bacon  rind)  hung  on  these 
hooks  renders  this  small  spinner  a 
very  deadly  lure  for  bass,  etc. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  into 
the  daily  details  of  my  fishing  in 
the  Georgian  Bay;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  I  had  only  one  blank  day,  on 
which  I  was  compelled  to  catch  a 
dozen  or  so  of  perch  for  commissariat 
purposes ;  as  I  have  said  before,  these 
fish  run  very  small  compared  to 
those  in  English  waters,  but  they 
make  good  eating  when  skinned  and 
fried.  My  holiday  was  an  unquali- 
fied success  from  every  point  of  view 
and  I  hope  to  repeat  it  next  season. 

Any  English  readers  of  the  "Field" 
can  easily  obtain  books  and"Fold- 
ers,"  giving  particulars,  maps,  and 
photos  of  the  Georgian  Bay  with  its 
30,000  Islands,  the  Muskoka  Lakes, 
and  many  other  fishing  places  in 
Northern  Ontario  and  Quebec,  from 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company's 
London  office.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  has  an 
office  in  London ;  if  so,  they  also  pub- 
lish much  useful  literature  on  the 
same  subject  which  would  also  be 
easily  available. 

Now  a  few  final  words  as  to  tackle, 
etc.  I  found  a  stout  split-cane,  6  ft. 
6  in.,  casting  Rod  a  most  useful  wea- 
pon for  all  purposes;  especially  when 
fitted  with  a  short  (say  18  in.)  stiff 
top  joint  for  boat  fishing.  The  rod 
I  used  is  of  American  make,  fitted 
with  agate  rings  and  a  "locking" 
winch-fitting  which  obviates  all  dan- 
ger of  Rod  and  Reel  parting  com- 
pany at  a  critical  moment;  an  ex- 
perience which  I  have  often  suffered 
from  in  the  past.  A  wooden  "Not- 
tingham" reel  would  be  ideal  for  this 
work,  but  I  am  told  that  the  wood  of 
which  it  is  made  will  not  stand  the 
variations  of  our  Canadian  climate 
and  quickly  warps  or  splits.  I  am 
using  a  metal  reel  (of  American  make, 
costing  $1.50)  which  runs  very  freely 
for  casting  and  has  an  efficient  check. 
The  line  I  have  used  this  season  is  of 
Japanese  plaited  silk,  with  a  guar- 
anteed breaking  strain  of  20  pounds. 
It  is  very  fine,  does  not  kink,  and 
I  found  it  thoroughly  efficient  even 
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when  trailing  for  Lake  Trout  in  deep 
water  with  half  a  pound  of  lead  as  a 
•inker!  Its  cost  is  50c.  for  25  yards 
and  I  have  100  yards  on  my  reel. 

Most  of  the  Native  fishermen  use 
very  coarse  rough  tackle;  a  gut  trace, 
or  "leader"  is  regarded  as  useless, 
and  even  swivel  traces  are  seldom 
used  when  trailing  or  spinning.  I 
have  always  found  and  maintained 
that  fine  tackle  means  more  and 
better  fish;  and  therefore  used  strong 
salmon  gut  "leaders"  for  "still"  fish- 
ing and  paternostering,  whilst  gimp 
and  piano  wire  (I  can  strongly  recom- 
mend the  latter)  made  efficient  traces 
for  "trailing"  and  spinning.  I  would 
warn  anyone  who  may  visit  this 
country  against  relying  on  buying 
tackle  in  the  small  towns.  The  local 
Grocer  or  Ironmonger  may  keep  a 
small  stock,  but  that  stock  is  gen- 
erally unreliable  as  to  quality  and 
will  certainly  be  dear  in  price!  I 
would  counsel  such  a  one  to  spend  a 
day  or  so  in  Toronto  before  going 
North  and  to  visit  J.  A.  Varley's  store 
on  Yonge  Street.  Mr.  Varley  is  an 
experienced  and  enthusiastic  fisher- 
man himself  and  I  have  invariably 
found  him  most  obliging  and  court- 
eous. Needless  to  say,  tackle  of  all 
kinds  is  far  more  expensive  here  than 
in  England. 

Now  as  to  Baits. — In  most  of 
the  Northern  Lakes  the  "Dew"  (or 


"Lob")  worm  is  a  killing  bait  for 
Black  Bass,  but  the  trouble  is  to 
get  them!  Few  or  none  are  to  be 
found  in  this  part  of  the  world  and 
it  is  necessary  to  import  them.  Their 
cost  in  Toronto  is  $1.00  per  100,  in- 
cluding packing  in  moss.  To  this 
must  be  added  another  50c.  (at  least) 
for  express  charges;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  risk  of  their  dying  on  the 
journey.  In  the  hot  weather  it  is 
virtually  necessary  to  keep  them  on 
ice  and  pick  them  over  every  day. 

"Chub"  minnows  are  easily  caught; 
either  with  a  small  hook,  a  minnow 
trap,  or  a  net.  They  are  plentiful 
everywhere  and  make  a  deadly  live 
bait.  Small  green  frogs  are  also  a 
killing  bait,  and  may  be  easily  caught 
by  the  water's  edge  on  most  of  the 
Islands.  A  small  hand.net  is  useful 
for  this  business.  I  have  already 
described  two  of  the  Spinning  Baits 
which  my  own  experience  has  proven 
to  be  reliable.  Another  useful  Spin- 
ner, on  which  I  have  killed  bass,  pike 
and  pickerel,  consists  of  two  small 
red  and  silver  spoons  mounted  Tan- 
dem fashion  with  a  small  red  and 
white  fibre  tassel  concealing  the 
triple  hook  at  the  end. 

Live  baiting  for  pike  is  unknown 
here  and  I  am  thinking  of  sending 
home  for  some  Jardine  or  similar 
Snap-tackle  before  next  season  com- 
mences.—  The  Field. 


A  SIBERIAN  T 

The  story  .of  how  a  Siberian  doe 
played  foster  mother  to  two  orphaned 
Belgian  hare  is  related  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Schell  of  Tisdale,  Sask.  in  a  recent 
letter  to  Rod  and  Gun. 

'  A  Siberian  andf  a  Belgian  doe" 
writes  Mr.  Schell,  "kindled  at  the 
same  time  ,  in  hutches  which  were 
placed  side  by  side.|  One  cold  morning 
when;  the  young  were  but  a  few  days 
old  thelyoung  of^the  Belgian  were 
found  to  have  perished  of  the  cold 
and  sixMead  ones  (supposed  to  be  her 


)  THE  RESCUE 

full  litter)  were  taken  from  the 
hutch.  The  old  one  was  then  re- 
moved and  the  hutch  left  open. 
Five  days  later  my  little  four  year  old 
boy  discovered  that  there  were  still 
two  little  living  Belgians  in  the  nest. 
The  old  Siberian  had  left  her  own 
family  of  nine  each  night  and  gone 
into  the  other  hutch  long  enough  to 
nurse  and  re-cover  the  little  Belgians. 
We  now  call  her  the  secretary  of  the 
Belgian  Relief  Fund.  " 


F.  V.  Williams 


A kingfisher  went  clattering  away 
up  stream  a  noisy  undulating 
line  of  blue  against  the  green 
foliage,  his  harsh  voice  protesting 
against  the  intrusion  of  a  deep  laden 
canoe  that  rounded  the  point  a 
hundred  feet  below  his  fishing  stand. 
Small  wonder  this  kingfisher  was  in  a 
hurry  to  get  away,  his  was  "not  the 
only  voice  disturbing  the  silent  places 
on  this  particular  morning.  Mumb- 
ling, grumbling  surliness  was  express- 
ed in  the  faces  of  two  of  the  party  in 
the  canoe,  while  the  third  a  husky 
guide  sitting  in  the  stern  of  the  canoe 
as  helmsman  gazed  straight  ahead  as 
if  he  was  neither  listening  nor  in- 
terested in  their  'squabbles'.  "Say! 
can  you  imagine  two  fellows  out  on  a 
morning  like  this  and  wrangling  over 
—what?  Well,  I'll  tell  you— don't 
laugh  old  top — the  subject  was  pet- 
ticoats,— and  they,  the  petticoats, 
were  exactly  two  miles  down  stream 
as  the  stream  travelled,  which  was 
some  crooked,  it  sure  was  crooked  and 
fairly  deep,  and  quiet  like,  and  you 
hardly  knew  you  were  on  the  lake  so 
slow  was  the  current.  The  long  'arm' 
of  the  lake  was  only  some  hundred 
feet  wide  here,  and  the  two  'squab- 


blers' in  the  fore  part  of  the  gray 
colored  canvas  canoe  were  suddenly 
brought  back  to  their  surroundings 
by  the  guides  abrupt  question  as  to 
whether  they  wanted  to  camp  'on  the 
arm'  or  go  down  further  where  the 
lake  broadened  out.  "Which  is  the 
best  camping  ground?  queried  the  one 
sitting  amidships.  And  before  .the 
guide  could  answer  the  sportsman 
in  the  bow  remarked.  "Oh  well  you 
know  we  won't  get  the  best  one,  that 
will  go  to  the  ladies,  they  always 
'queer'  a  campin'  trip,  never  knew  it 
to  fail  yet,  "Never  Again",  for  yours 
truly  and  he  subsided  with  a  surly 
shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

"One  place  is  as  good  as  another," 
the  guide  broke  in,  they're  both  good 
places  only  the  biggest  fish  are 
generally  found  at  the  next  beach. 
"Hey!  steady  there!"  from  the  guide 
as  he  grasped  both  gunwales  of  the 
canoe  and  scowled  at  the  fellow  in  the 
bow  who  had  tried  to  turn  round  to 
talk. 

Not  abashed  in  the  least  by  the 
guide's  tone,  the  other  faced  forward 
again  and  yelled  back  over  his 
shoulder : 

"We'll  go  to  the  next  beach." 
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The  second  occupant  of  the  little 
craft  shruged  his  shoulders,  and  the 
guide  utterly  ignored  by  his  passen- 
gers grinned  sarcastically  and  put  a 
little  more  energy  on  the  paddle,  the 
remainder  of  the  trip  being  made  in 
silence  until  the  little  craft  put  her 
'nose'  into  the  sandy  beach  and  the 
three  leaped  out  glad  of  a  chance  to 
loosen  up  their  stiff  joints  after  the 
long  paddle. 

There  was  a  tent  to  pitch,  firewood 
to  gather,  and  then  some  'eats'  to  be 
prepared,  and  all  these  things  take 
time,  but  they  were  finally  accom- 
plished, and  the  guide  and  one  of  the 
party  got  into  the  canoe  and  started 
on  the  "back  trail",— "water  trail" 
at  that,  if  you  are  argumentive. 
'Way  back  there,  one  of  the  party 
thought  were  the  remainder  of  the 
party,  a  man,  his  wife  and  a  lady 
companion.  These  were  the  trouble 
in  Mr.  George  Brown's  imagination 
that  had  begun  to  spoil  the  trip,  but 
both  Mr.  Johnson  and  Calvin  Hender- 
son "Cal  for  short",  the  guide,  were 
not  only  amused  but  mightily  in- 
terested to  see  how  the  ladies  would 
take  to  the  woods,  not  knowing  that 
Mrs.  as  well  as  Mr.  Brock  were  both 
old  timers  though  this  was  their  first 
trip  to  these  parts. 

"Look!"— this  from  Cal— "Straight 
ahead,  see  the  smoke?"  and  there  sure 
enough  Johnson  could  see  a  thin  blue 
spiral  of  smoke  floating  up  over  the 
trees  on  the  point  and  shortly  after 
the  couple  were  rewarded  on  rounding 
the  point  by  seeing  a  goodly  sized  wall 
tent  of  white  canvas  gleaming  against 
-  the  dark  foliage,  making  as  pretty  a 
picture  as  one  could  imagine.  The 
effect  on  the  two  men  was  expressed 
much  as  one  would  expect,  Cal  the 
guide  absorbing  the  picture  and  every 
detail  of  the  new  camp,  while  Johnson 
*    simply  saw  the  picture,  and — liked  it. 

They  ran  the  canoe  ashore  and  the 
guide  got  out.  He  and  Mr.  Brock 
were  to  have  a  small  two  man  shelter 
tent  back  from  the  lake  while  the 
ladies  had  the  wall  tent  and  also  ex- 
tra blankets,  luggage,  etc.  to  look  out 
for  in  the  larger  habitation. 

"Well  there's  nothin'  for  one  to  do 
here  evidently,",,  remarked  Johnson, 
as  he  sat  with  one  leg  in  the  canoe  and 
the  foot  of  the  other  leg  on  a  nearby 


neighborly  old  log  that  made  a 
miniature  landing  place. 

"Looks  like  you  had  a  better  camp 
than  our  lovely  selves,"  he  continued 
at  which  Cal  laughed  uproariously, 
but  Johnson  understanding  the  reason 
for  the  mirth  looked  a  bit  uncom- 
rable. 

"Never  mind,  Mr.  Johnson,  you 
never  know  what  sort  of  man  your 
best  friend  is  till  you  get  him  on  a 
campin'  trip.    It's  the  big  test." 

"It  sure  is,  assented  Johnson,  "and 
as  you  folks  are  all  right  I'll  be 
going."  So  saying  he  shoved  off  and 
went  back  to  the  second  beach. 

The  time  passed  quickly;  glorious 
weather,  good  fishing,  and  the  camp 
life  made  existence  ideal,  thougfi 
evenings  were  spent,  sitting  round 
the  campfire  and  listening  to  Cal's 
yarns  of  'out  West'  and  an  occasional 
fish  story.  This  was  down  at  the 
"first  beach"  while  up  at  the  second 
beach  Georgia  Brown  and  Mr.  John- 
son generally  had  a  smoke  and  sat 
painting  dream  pictures  of  the  "big 
ones  that  always  get  away"  in  the 
firelight  before  turning  in  for  the 
night. 

The  'first  beach'  fishermen  were  all 
equipped  with  Bristol  rods,  while  up 
at  the  'Second  beach,'  there  were  none 
at  all,  which  same  fact  roused  a  spirit 
of  mischief  in  the  guide  and  he  made 
several  cross  country  visits  between 
camps  to  tell  of  the  catches  made  by 
the  "Bristols"  and  how  they  had 
withstood  the  wear  and  tear  of  camp 
life,  etc.  all  of  which  was  perfectly 
true  but  nevertheless  irritating  to 
Mr.  Brown,  who  sported  a  very  fancy 
split  bamboo.  One  fateful  day  Mr. 
Brown  decided  to  try  for  a  big  fellow 
that  was  reported  to  have  his  home 
under  an  old  log  that  had  lain  half 
sunken  in  the  water  for  years,  Geor- 
gie  hooked  him  too,  but  right  there 
his  luck  ended.  The  big  fellow  rushed 
under  the  sunken  log  and  out  on  the 
other  side.  Brown  tried  to  negotiate 
the  log,  his  line  fouled  in  the  attempt 
and  the  bent  rod  carrying  about  all 
the  strain  it  possibly  could  with  the 
heavy  fish  doing  his  utmost  to  tear 
loose,  came  in  contact  with  one  of  the 
upright  branches.  There  was  a  snap, 
and  Brown's  rod  was  in  two  pieces. 
He  grasped  the  line  and  the  broken 
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tip  in  one  hand  and  holding  the  butt 
in  the  other  floundered  over  the  log, 
lost  his  hat,  his  temper,  and  a  few 
choice  remarks,  and  wound  up  with  a 
regular  yell,  "Never  Again!"  Just 
then  a  laugh  from  ^he  bush  opposite 
where  he  stood  with1  a^now  slack  line 
in  his  hand,  told  the  story  of  another 
"big  one  that  got  away." 
K£  "Hey  Brown,  a  Bristol  wouldn't 
have  cracked  like  that,"  and  looking 
shoreward  Brown  saw  a  mirthful 
guide  who  had  evidently  been  collect- 
ing firewood  and  witnessed  the  whole 
catastrophe. 

And  then  that  last  morning's  fish- 
ing I  Brown  will  never  gorget  that, 
and  neither  will  Mrs.  Brock.  Mrs. 
Brock  had  started  early,  alone  in  the 
red  canoe,  to  pick  up  a  bass  or  pickerel 
for  breakfast,  and  as  the  gray  craft 
from  the  second  beach  turned  its  bow 
for  the  second  time  toward  camp  its 


occupants  either  trolling  or  casting 
with  only  one  small  bass  as  a  result, 
they  suddenly  became  aware  that  the 
red  canoe  was  the  centre  of  some  great 
excitement.  The  lady  who  had  been 
trolling,  suddenly  laid  in  her  paddle 
and  they  could  see  the  supple  steel  rod 
bend  and  glisten  in  the  morning  light. 
It  was  a  matter  of  some  five  minutes 
before  the  fisher  finally  leaned  slight- 
ly and  with  a  deft  movement  of  the 
landing  net  lifted  a  mighty  bass  into 
the  canoe. 

The  others  were  there  to  meet  her 
when  she  landed,  the  bass  still  in  the 
net,  and  even  Brown,  as  the  guide 
lifted  the  fish  to  his  pocket  scales  and 
remarked,  "Five  pounds  and  nine 
ounces"  glanced  admiringly  at  the 
Bristol  and  stated  next  trip  he'd  have 
a  "regular  rod."  He  has  too.  It's 
a  De  Luxe  style,  Bristol,  some  rod 
believe  us. 


.  WELCOME  THE  BIRDS 

Prepare  at  Once  to  Receive  Those  That  Return  in  Spring 


IF  you  want  bird  neighbors  next  Spring, 
begin  this  very  month  to  make  ready 
for  them.  When  a  bird  sees  a  home  he 
likes  he  will  walk  right  in  without  hesitation. 
But  birds,  like  other  tenants,  insist  on  cer- 
tain conditions. 

Some  suggestions  that  will  attact  bird 
tenants  are  offered  by  Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Turner, 
secretary  of  the  Audubon  Society,  in  the 
Buffalo  Express. 

"If  one  desires  a  bird  neighbor  which  nests 
in  a  box,  the  first  thing  is  to  find  out  what 
native  birds  nest  in  boxes,"  says  Mrs.  Turner. 
"The  next  step  is  to  find  out  which  of  these 
birds  are  likely  to  be  found  nesting  in  your 
vicinity  next  season.  The  species  of  bird 
desired  being  decided,  the  third  step  is  to 
make  sure  what  size  box  is  required  by  that 
species,  how  large  the  opening  should  be, 
whether  the  bird  likes  a  perch  at  the  entrance, 
at  what  height  the  box  should  be  placed, 
whether  it  is  on  a  pole  or  building  or  in  a 
tree,  which  way  the  opening  should  face, 
whether  the  bird  will  take  nesting  material 
if  placed  near  a  nest  site  and  what  such  ma- 
terial should  be. 

"If  one  decides  to  attract  a  bird  that  does 
not  use  a  box,  there  is  a  wide  field  for  study 
in  learning  just  how  you  can  attract  that 
particular  bird.    Those  who  have  made  a 


success  of  attracting  birds  and  know  how 
to  do  it,  have  learned  in  three  ways,  through 
reading,  through  observing  and  through  ex- 
perimenting. As  surely  as  favorable  condi- 
tions are  given,  your  guests  will  appear  and 
take  possession  of  the  nesting  site  and  of 
your  heart  as  well.  Btut  you  cannot  have 
them  without  infinite  pains,  infinite  patience, 
infinite  perseverance. 

"If  you  do  not  possess  these  qualifications, 
better  not  try  it.  If  you  do,  go  at  it  with  a 
will.  Do  not  expect  to  learn  everything  in 
a  day.  See  what  others  have  seen  and  then 
a  great  deal  that  is  your  very  own.  Keep 
accurate  dates  and  data,  year  after  year  and 
in  time  you  will  come  into  a  heritage  of  nature 
lore  that  will  make  life  worth  living  and  keep 
you  always  young  at  heart." 

Once  satisfied  with  a  nesting  place,  birds 
are  likely  to  return  season  after  season  to 
the  same  location.  They  generally  appear 
suddenly  and  may  take  possession  without 
any  formalities.  Last  season  a  wren  took 
possession  of  a  house  before  it  had  been  placed 
one  half  hour.  One  bird-lover  claims  that 
he  has  known  a  bluebird  to  decide  on  a  box 
before  it  was  nailed  in  place.  As  soon  as  the 
owner's  back  was  turned  the  bluebird  entered 
and  made  himself  at  home. 
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THE  MONARCH  OF  THE  GREY  VOID 

Cy  Perkins 


AS  the  slaty  gray  of  a  beclouded 
arctic-night,  succeeded  the  light- 
er gray  gloom  of  that  February 
day  along  the  scintillant  top-circle 
of  the  hemisphere,  the  Doctor  over- 
turned his  ivory-shod  dog-sled;  flung 
the  frozen  folds  of  his  double  black- 
silk  tent  to  the  biting  breeze  straight 
from  the  ultimate  north,  and,  when 
the  fabric  had  blown  itself  free  from 
its  silvery  fetters,  quickly  jointed  the 
tent-poles  and,  in  a  short  time,  was 
provided  with  shelter. 

Before  his  fat-lamp  had  melted 
the  snow  chrystals — (not  flakes) — for 
his  soup-ration,  he  had  flung  their 
mete  of  frozen  'dog-salmon'  to  the 
five  "huskies"  of  his  team,  had  beaten 
the  frost-rime  from  his  "Husson-bay- 
bag"  and  was  ready  for  rest. 

But,  first,  before  he  might  "worm" 
into  the  heat  retaining  embrace  of 
his  bag,  because  Kaskaich,  his  dog- 
team  leader,  had  acted  with  malevo- 
lent devilishness  during  the  feeding, 
he  must  place  the  malodored  coils  of 
his  long  tump-line  in  circle  about 
his  tent,  lest,  by  some  evil  chance 
the  dog  might  seek  ensanguined  prey 
beneath  the  black. 

Because  he  craved  vegetable  food; 
not  having  eaten  other  than  flesh 
for  three  long  days,  he  cut  a  frozen 
ration  from  his  intestine-cased  blue- 
berry and  bear-fat  store,  and,  thaw- 
ed it,  in  his  treasured  tin-cup. 

Nearly  eighteen  hours  later,  as  he 
was  dreaming  of  his  kloochman  (wife) 
and  oL  the  youngsters  whose  shy 
silence,  when  he  was  near,  was  as 
dear  to  him  as  is  the  laughter  and 
noisy  prattle  of  childhood  to  a  more 
Southern  father's  ears;  the  moan  of 
the  frost-singing  wind  abated,  for  a 
moment,  and  he  heard,  or  thought 
he  heard,  the  low-throated  menace 
of  old  Kaskaich,  as  the  steel-temper- 
ed night  ceased  its  frost-burdened 
plaint. 

Every  sense  instantly  alert,  he 
listened  until,  after  a  short  interval 
he  heard,  far  up ,  the  sprucefringed 
gorge  of  the  Niukluk,  the  hunting 
song  of  a  wolf-pack;  and,  when  the 


wind  borne  hunting-song  of  the  white- 
ravagers  sounded  closer — startlingly 
close,  to  be  precise,  and,  realizing 
that  the  pack  was  undoubtedly  run- 
ning his  own  back-trail,  he  flung 
back  the  furred  fly  of  his  bag,  "worm- 
ed" to  the  canvas  floor;  and,  before' 
even  attempting  his  flint  and  steel, 
which  the  loss  of  his  marble  water- 
proof match-safe,  made  an  essential 
for  life  preservation,  withdrew  his 
"Parker"  from  its  dog-skin  case; 
chambered  a  brace  of  beech-charged, 
U.S.  Black-shells,  and  stepped  out- 
side his  shelter  to  aid  his  now  nearly 
frenzied  Malamutes,  in  whom  hered- 
ity was  pleading  for  battle  with  such 
blood-lust  as  dogs  below  the  sixtieth 
parallel  know  nothing  of. 

His  mittened  thumb,  along  the 
upper  edge  of  his  cartridge-belt  assur- 
ed him  that  U.S.C.  death  messenger 
aplenty  were  in  waitingfand  a  glance 
at  the  growing  luminosity  of  the  ice- 
moon  assured  him  that  within  a  few 
seconds  his  gloom-broadened  pupils 
would  distinguish  his  surroundings 
as  clearly  as  need  be. 

As  the  fiendish  chorus  broke  into 
blood-clamor  as  the  pack  rounded  a 
clifT-shoulder  not  two  hundred  yards 
upstream  and  saw  the  hunter,  the 
dogs  slowly  contracted  their  loosely 
formed  circle  until  they  crouched, 
bellies  in  the  chrystal  carpet,  so  close- 
ly encircling  the  Doctor's  feet  that 
he  must  needs  have  stepped  over 
the  flattened  fringe  of  potential  death, 
to  have  stepped  at  all. 

The  soft  'snick'  as  the  safety  slipped 
"off,"  the  freedom  from  frost-grip,  as 
the  mittens  caressed  the  coldly  blued 
barrels  of  the  "perfect-pattern  Park- 
er," were  subconsciously  reassuring 
to  the  Medico,  as  he  half-leaned  for- 
ward and,  scowling,  strove  to  pierce 
the  black  shadows  which  must,  mom- 
entarily, yield  the  challenging  horde. 

The  pack-song  of  the  white-rav- 
agers  broke  and  died,  mid-note,  as 
the  dog-wolf  saw  the  gray  figure  with 
its  now  silent  animal  guard,  at  the 
rock-wall's  sheer  foot;  the  leaping- 
death  checked  its  eager  course  at  less 
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than  fifty  feet  distance;  halted,  but 
did  not  "bunch"  as  the  Doctor  had 
hoped  and  then,  bellies  flattened  to 
the  frost's  mantle,  the  jaunty  tails 
straight  behind  with  never  a  sugges- 
tion of  their  usual  "curl,"  the  wolves 
pressed  slowly  "in."  . 

Forty  feet,  thirty,  twenty! 

The  Doctor  could  now  plainly  see 
the  ripple  of  the  white  shoulder  ruffs, 
as  the  snow's  "devils"  came  creeping 
in,  and  hesitated,  until  the  slow- 
gripping,  death's  half-circle,  was  not 
more  than  fifteen  gloom-shrouded  feet 
distant — and  waited  with  the  gun's 
Jostam  Recoil-pad  hugged  to  his 
shoulder;  his  brown  whiskered  cheek 
pressing  the  polished  stock  of  the- 
P.P.P.,  until  he  could  see  the  malig- 
nant gleam  of  the  great  pack-leader's 
eyes,  and — press  a  trigger. 

Before  the  astonished  wolves,  hun- 
ger maddened,  might  sense  the  situa- 
tion, the  left  barrel  coughed  gray 
shrouded  death — and  the  great  dog, 
with  rib-flattened  old  Molly  whose 
offspring  the  evil  pack  was,  were  the 
inanimate  toll  to  the  man-draught. 

Maddened  by  the  odor  of  hot 
blood,  the  pack  hesitated— fatally- 
after  a  leap  or  two  backward,  for  the 
gun-perfect  was  not  to  be  denied,  and 
the  death  chambering  black-shells 
were  fashioned  for  far  greater  ranges, 
and,  after  the  fourth  report  had  stilled 
its  far-flung  echoes  only  the  puffs 
of  powdered  snow-dust  from  panic 
driven  wolf-paws  testified  to  the  pow- 
er and  precision  of  shells  and  gun. 

It  was  a  chill  task — the  stripping  of 
those  strong  odored  lean  bodies  of 
their  silver-tipped  heavy  haired  pelts, 
but  We  Medico  persisted,  stamping 
and  arm-threshing  as  lowered  action 
and  the  wind-eddies  at  the  cliff's 
breast  numbed  his  extremities;  and 
the  scarcely  lighter  break  of  midwinter 
lay  found  him  finishing  his  gory 
task. 

The  dogs  had  at  first  refused  the 
flesh  of  the  Arctic  dog's  nemesis,  but, 
as  the  task  progressed,  and  he  flung 
scraps  of  still  warm  flesh  beneath 
their  frost  trimmed  muzzles,  one  after 
another  had  bolted  the  morsels,  and 
the  stiff  ruffs  at  their  necks  had  sub- 
sided, until,  when  the  task  was  finish- 
ed, every  Malumute— belly  crowded 


for  the  first  time  since  September — 
was  drowsily  inactive. 

When  the  Doctor  had,  hours  later, 
eased  the  torment  of  a  frost-nipped 
"old-timer"  who  had  barely  reached 
his  little  log-hut  in  time  to  cheat  the 
insatiable  frost-devils  of  their  prey, 
gray  night  was  again  cloaking  the 
glistening  snow-scape,  and  he  must, 
perforce,  retrace  his  eerie  path  through 
eddying  snow-swirls  while  a  shriek- 
ing tempest  gripped  at  his  fur  collared 
throat,  and  snow-ice  particles  burned 
his  upper  cheeks  as  ruby-hot  sand 
would  have  burned  if  flung  with 
mile-a-minute  force. 

With  the  wind  at  his  back,  upon 
the  return,  he  was  passing  beneath  the 
high  river-bank,  running  with  the 
dogs,  at  the  moment,  to  regain  com- 
fortable warmth,  when  from  the  out- 
leaning  trunk  of  a  deformed  Arctic 
spruce  tree,  catapulted  a  lynx — the 
lynx  which  had  become  a  whispered 
tradition  among  both  whites  and 
skimmies,  because  he  alone  braved 
the  "circle's"  ice-bars  throughout  the 
eight  months  of  winter  and  four 
months  of  early  spring  and  late  fall 
which  is  the  benison  of  the  frozen- 
edge. 

With  the  uncanny  keenness  of  the 
wisest  of  his  man-slaved  race,  the 
great  dog  had  flung  himself  aside 
while  the  cat  was  in  the  air,  and,  when 
tuft-ears,  engulfed"  by  the  impulse 
of  his  leap,  in  the  dry,  crustless,  snow, 
struggled  to  the  surface,  he  faced, 
until  the  Perfect-pattern  Parker  vom- 
ited hot  death,  not  the  negligible  har- 
nessed dog  team,  but,  the  most  hated 
and  feared  of  all  his  enemies,  man — 
and  not  the  half-sized,  malodorous 
skimmies  whom  he  had  watched  with 
flattened  ears  as  they  set  their  snares 
and  traps,  but  a  giant  man-thing 
whose  skin  was  rosily  white,  and  who 
as  the  death-hurler  leveled  before 
the  cat's  yellow-eyes,  had  an  ex- 
pression about  his  eyes  which  a  fellow 
m&n  would  have  known  for  pleasure, 
not  tinged  with  any  palsying  grip  of 
fear. 

With  the  crashing  report  of  the 
"Perfect-pattern"  Parker,  the  cat  re- 
coiled, then  blindly  erected  himself 
upon  his  steel-muscled  rear  legs, 
struck  convulsively  before'  his  dim- 
ming eyes  with  a  needle  tipped,  flesh 
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tearing  paw,  and  toppled  to  a  frost 
jeweled,  blood  garnished  bed,  so  dead 
that  not  the  slightest  reaction  fol- 
lowed the  tentative  punch  with  the 
gun's  barrel  with  which  the  Doctor 
tested  his  spasmodic  muscular  possi- 
bilities before  calling  the  skinning 
knife  into  play. 

'Twas  a  heavy  burden  which  the 
Malumutes  dragged  into  Council  just 
as  the  lights  in  the  "Last  Chance" 
were  extinguished,  but  the  Medico's 
heart  was  light,  as  he  flung  his  bur- 
dens inside  the  door  to  his  quarters, 
and  drove  the  dogs  to  their  blizzard 
shielded  "pen"  behind  the  building, 
ffc  When  his  great  "Sunlight"  lamp 
had  filled  the  cabin  with  light,  and 
his  "cannon"  heater  was  driving  the 


final  remnant  of  frost  from  the  atmos- 
phere, he,  smiling  contentedly,  re- 
moved what  he  called  his  p-p-p- 
from  its  case;  wiped  the  barrels  free 
from  powder-char  and  frost;  care- 
fully rubbed  it  inside  and  out  with 
Rem  Oil  gun  grease;  and  when  he 
awakened,  hours  later,  he  glanced  at 
the  unstretched  pelts,  grinned,  turn- 
ed his  head  to  inspect  his  Parker  and 
said: 

"Best  pard  any  man  can  have — 
in  the  far  places.  'Tis  Trior's  ham- 
mer, when  a  real  "punch"  is  needed. 
No!  That  mining  engineer  cannot  buy 
it.  'Twould  be  as  disloyal  as  would 
be  the  betraying  of  a  human  friend — 
to  send  it  to  other  hands. 


AN  AMATEUR  ON  A  THREE-DAY 

HUNT 

"Cap." 


GIVE  me  the  old  arm-chair  in  the 
home  den,  a  pipe,  and  my  old 
friend  and  near  neighbour  W — 
for  a  confidante  and  there  are  but 
few  men  that  can  discourse  as  elo- 
quently on  bushlore  as  myself.  The 
habits  of  our  native  game,  moose  to 
fieldmouse,  bear  to  chipmunk,  form 
a  topic  of  conversation  that  holds 
him  enthralled.  True,  his  nearest 
experience  of  the  "close  to  nature" 
business  takes  the  form  of  an  after- 
noon in  the  park  watching  the  squir- 
rels, that's  why  I  get  away  with  it. 

But,  strictly  among  ourselves, 
brethren  of  the  creel,  shotgun,  and 
rifle,  don't  we  all  sing  a  rather  differ- 
ent song  when  back  there  with  the 
boys  to  whom  the  bush  is  native  ele- 
ment? When  following  their  swift 
footsteps  over  the  tangle  of  fallen 
timber  and  through  the  brush  do  we 
progress  in  that  snaky  silence  so 
necessary  to  a  hunter?  We  do  not. 
When  they  point  to  the  fallen  leaves 
and  laconically  mutter  "Tracks,  big 
buck"  do  we  see  anything?  Not  as 
a  rule.  For  these,  and  many  other 
similar  reasons  do  I  humbly  sub- 
scribe myself  an  amateur,  a  raw  be- 


ginner, any  old  name  that  suits  the 
case.  These,  however,  are  only  a 
few  thoughts  by  the  way,  to  sort  of 
define  the  status  of  the  writer,  and 
have  little  to  do  with  the  narrative. 

October  of  the  present  year  found 
me  stationed  at  Lindsay,  a  small,  but 
rising  and  well-known  Ontario  town. 
The  surrounding  country  is  rich  and 
arable,  closely  peopled  with  prosper- 
ous farmers  and  literally  cleared  of 
every  stick,  yet  friend  Fred  assured 
me  that  within  a  few  hours'  travel 
by  car  lay  a  land  of  rocks  arid  trees 
where  the  deer  roamed  free  and  in 
numbers.  An  invitation  to  a  few 
days  in  this  land  of  promise  was  fol- 
lowed by  quick  acceptance  and  hasty 
arrangements  were  made  to  leave 
Lindsay  on  Oct.  31st.  Friend  George 
was  also  invited  and  a  farmer  known 
to  his  intimates  as  Alec. 

Surnames  are  omitted,  not  for  any 
dark  reasons,  but  merely  because  no 
member  of  the  elect  is  ever  addressed 
by  such  in  a  properly  conducted 
hunting  camp. 

Our  means  of  transport  was  a 
"Tank,"  at  least  it  looked  like  one 
and  behaved  every  bit  as  efficiently 
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as  these  instruments  of  modern  war- 
fare are  said  to  do,  ploughing  its  way 
uphill  and  down  dale  with  neither 
stop  nor  blow-out. 

A  start  was  made  at  9.30  a.m. 
north  and  east  from  Lindsay,  through 
the  rich  but  uninteresting  land,  over 
the  Pigeon  Lake  floating  bridge 
(thank  Heaven  a  good  deal  safer  than 
its  appearance  would  suggest)  and 
on  to  the  village  of  Buckhorn. 

After  crossing  Pigeon  Lake  the 
sportsman  will  commence  to  sit  up 
and  take  a  little  notice  of  the  land- 
scape. Gone  are  the  solid  farm- 
houses and  well  tilled  fields,  wooded 
hills  and  blue  lakes  are  spread  be- 
fore the  vision  in  many  a  magnificent 
panorama.  The  ducks  are  breezing 
their  way  overhead  and  all  surround- 
ings whisper  to  the  sportsman  of  fish 
in  the  depths  and  game  in  the  deep 
woods.  Buckhorn  is  quite  a  popular 
summer  resort,  deservedly  so  judging 
by  appearances.  The  fishing,  lunge 
and  bass,  is  said  to  be  magnificent, 
scenery,  duck  and  deer  hunting  in 
season  thrown  in  as  extras.  After 
a  much  needed  meal  a  further  journey 
of  three  miles  brought  us  to  a  farm 
where  awaited  the  remainder  of  the 
party.  Four  native  sons  these,  Fos- 
ter, Joe,  Mick  and  Tommy,  typical 
inhabitants  of  a  land  that  breeds  the 
men  of  the  quick  eye  and  sure  hand. 
Personally  I  mistrusted  their  looks 
immediately,  they  bore  all  the  ear- 
marks of  those  misguided  enthusiasts 
that  will  at  any  time  leave  a  nice 
smooth  road  to  enjoy  plunging 
through  a  well  burnt  over  swamp" 
A  short  wait  for  Alec,  who  was  bring- 
ing in  his  team  was  necessary,  the 
baggage  was  transferred  from  car  to 
express,  the  former  was  left  in  a  barn 
with  our  blessings  and  a  start  was 
made  on  the  four  mile  hike  to  camp. 

Kipling  has  written  quite  feelingly 
on  the  emotions  of  the  Hill  man  on 
returning  to  his  beloved  hills.  They 
can  have  but  little  on  the  feelings 
inspired  in  the  breast  of  the  hunter 
on  his  annual  return  to  the  bush, 
here  at  last,  on  a  regular  trail,  with 
likely  looking  lurking  places  for  all 
creatures  of  fur  and  feather  at  every 
step.  The  four  mile  walk  is  over 
all  too  soon  and  we  are  at  the  abode 
of  a  gentleman  introduced  by  the 


simple  formula  "Cap,  this  is  Jim." 
Jim,  as  we  learn  during  our  stay  has 
lived  here  for  the  past  nine  years, 
his  chief  occupation  being  the  making 
of  "real"  maple  syrup.  Years  of 
solitude  have  not  soured  a  naturally 
companionable  and  genial  disposition, 
and  we  soon  rate  Jim  as  O.K.  and 
feel  towards  him  as  a  friend  of  years. 

The  camp  consists  bf  several  good 
solid  buildings,  one  fitted  up  for  just 
such  parties  as  ourselves.  We  turn 
in  and  commence  fixing  up  our  be- 
longings, clean  up,  make  up  the  bunks 
and  think  of  supper.  Plenty  of  good 
plain  grub  has  been  brought  in  by 
the  native  sons,  Alec  producing  a  ham 
that  looks  like  the  hind-quarter  of 
an  elephant  and  tastes  like  angel 
food.  After  washing  up,  the  usual 
ancient  pack  of  cards  is  produced 
and  we  settled  own  to  while  away  the 
hours  to  bedtime.  Imagine  a  party 
of  full  grown  males,  inured  to  the 
excitements  of  the  great  American 
game  and  others  more  scientific,  sit- 
ting in  their  home  or  club  and  enjoy- 
ing, yes  actually  enjoying,  a  game  of 
'Euchre.'  Yet  here  we  are,  at  first 
smiling  tolerantly  at  our  horny  hand- 
ed chums  as  they  slam  cards  and 
knuckles  down  until  the  plates  jump 
and  windows  rattle,  then  finally  get- 
ting excited  ourselves,  entering  into 
arguments  on  technicalities  of  this 
abstruse  game,  and  even  banging 
our  own  tender  knuckles  on  the  pine 
boards  when  placing  the  right  bower 
on  the  left  or  triumphantly  scooping 
the  last  trick. 

Outside  a  thunderstorm  raged,  ra- 
ther unusual  for  this  season  but  every- 
body prophesied  fine  crisp  weather 
to  follow,  which  was  consoling  but 
later  proved  entirely  erroneous.  We 
"hit  the  hay"  early  but  not,  oh  not 
to  sleep.  No  one  ever  does  that  the 
first  night  in  a  hunting  camp.  Con- 
versation dies  out,  starts  up  and  dies 
again.  Just  as  we  have  turned  over 
for  the  seventy-seventh  time  Fred 
pipes  the  question  "Who's  going  to 
get  breakfast,"  an  abrupt  answer  of 
"You  are"  from  the  corner  and  he 
is  duly  elected.  After  deciding  that 
sleep  is  impossible  we  do  drop  off 
and  are  awakened  five  minutes  later 
(or  so  it  seems)  still  in  darkness  and 
told  that  breakfast  will  be  served  in 
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the  dining  car.  Now  we  feel  that 
business  has  really  commenced.  A 
good  meal  of  ham,  potatoes  and  real 
black  tea,  pipes  lit,  and  all  is  set. 
This  was  to  be  a  dog  hunt.  How  I 
hear  the  still  hunters  snort.  Well, 
personally  I  prefer  to  still  hunt,  but 
there  are  arguments  for  both  sides. 
The  country  in  which  we  were  hunt- 
ing was  rough  and  well  covered  with 
bush,  the  nearest  water  being  a  lake 
some  two  miles  away  that  we  did 
not  cover.  Our  dogs  were  one  hound, 
one  collie,  and  one  hound  pup.  The 
latter  was  of  little  use  save  in  the 
way  of  providing  amusement.  His 
favourite  stunt  was  to  dash  madly 
off  into  the  bush,  lose  himself  after 
a  run  of  fifty  yards,  and  then  sit 
down  and  howl  until  the  intelligent 
collie  would  fetch  him  out. 

My  post  was  but  a  short  walk  from 
the  camp,  a  wooded  ridge  command- 
ing another  good  length  of  ridge  about 
one  hundred  yards  distant.  The  re- 
mainder were  strung  out  in  various 
commanding  positions,  Foster  and 
Joe  putting  out  the  dogs.  Probably 
the  behaviour  of  any  amateur  on  the 
runway  is  much  the  same.  He  is 
left  with  many  explicit  instructions 
and  manfully  decides  to  abide  by 
them  to  the  letter.  He  takes  his 
stand,  rifle  ready  for  action  and  scans 
the  bush  with  eagle  eye  for  any 
movement.  A  black  object  in  the 
middle  distance  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  a  bear.  The  aforesaid 
eagle  eye  is  focussed  more  steadily. 
No,  it  looks  more  like  a  sea-lion  set 
for  a  spring.  Good  Heavens,  it  mov- 
es. No  it  doesn't.  He  creeps  closer 
and  perceives  it  to  be  a  stump,  goes 
back  to  his  post  and  has  just  decided 
that  he  is  an  ass  and  that  this  hunt- 
ing business  is  a  frost  anyway  when 
a  squirrel,  running  on  the  leaves  to 
his  rear,  sends  him  leaping  round 
with  his  rifle  at  the  ready  and  nerves 
tingling.  He  now  decides  that  he 
has  been  there  two  hours  and  con- 
sults his  watch,  which  has  stopped. 
Wrong  again  it  is,  though  still  tick- 
ing and  he  has  only  stood  for  twenty 
minutes.  After  another  twenty  min- 
utes the  feeling  of  keen  expectancy 
has  become  dulled,  the  amateur  has 
forgotten  his  instructions,  he  is  smok- 
ing,'jumping  about  to  keep  warm  and 


vigorously  flapping  his  arms.  This 
is  the  only  sensible  way  to  behave 
on  a  runway  and  apparently  makes 
but  little  difference  to  one's  chances 
of  a  shot.  George  has  a  bright  scheme. 
He  takes  out  some  favourite  classic, 
Kit  Carson  or  the  James  Brothers, 
lies  wfth  one  ear  to  the  ground  and 
peacefully  reads  the  hours  away  until 
some  thing  happens.  Just  as  the 
watcher  has  drifted  into  a  state  of 
indifference  is  usually  the  time  for 
the  baying  dogs  to  make  a  sweep 
in  his  direction,  this  brings  him  a 
thrill  and  recalls  him  to  a  sense  of 
duty. 

My  own  first  morning  on  the  run- 
way was  devgid  of  interest  other  than 
enjoying  the  fresh  air  and  rest  cure. 
On  several  occasions  the  dogs  came 
near  enough  to  be  heard  and  distant 
shots  were  fired  but  that  was  all. 
The  party  gathered  me  in  about  11.30 
a.m.  It  developed  that  Foster  and 
Joe  had  each  killed  a  nice  doe  over 
the  dogs,  Foster  breaking  the  deer's 
neck  at  one  hundred  yams  with  one 
shot,  Joe  requiring  two  to  bring  down 
his  quarry.  During  dinner  we  were 
all  enquiring  what  chances  we  had  of 
a  shot  when  the  men  with  the  dogs 
could  kill  them  as  fast  as  they  came 
out.  It  was  decided  that  a  sufficient- 
ly good  showing  had  been  made  for 
one  day  and  that  the  afternoon  should 
be  devoted  to  bringing  in  the  spoils. 
Joe's  deer  lay  within  a  mile  of  the 
road,  but  the  other,  and  of  course 
the  larger,  was  a  good  two  miles. 
We  split  into  two  parties.  Having 
a  deceptive  appearance  of  great 
strength  I  was  selected,  along  with 
three  of  the  native  sons,  for  the  longer 
trip.  'The  way  lay  over  a  narrow 
trail  following  the  roughest  route  that 
could  possibly  have  been  chosen,  that 
trail  would  shoot  fifty  yards  out  of 
its  course  to  lead  over  a  fallen  tree. 
In  occasional  meadows  were  found 
many  fox  tracks,  indeed  there  was 
much  to  interest  the  eye  when  that 
useful  organ  could  safely  be  directed 
elsewhere  than  on  the  ground. 

About  halfway  on  our  journey  a 
hound  commenced  a  little  music 
about  a  mile  away.  My  companions 
immediately  broke  into  a  run  and 
I  had  perforce  to  follow  or  get  lost. 
I  learnt  then  how  these  chaps  get  the 
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deer.  They  run  them  down.  Pant- 
ing and  puffing  I  managed  to  keep 
within  gunshot  and  just  before  the 
whole  works  were  due  to  blow  up 
we  met  two  hairy  gentlemen  in  a 
most  disgruntled  frame  of  mind.  It 


sleep,  comforted  by  the  thought  that 
the  first  day  has  not  been  barren  of 
results  and  to-morrow,  maybe: — 

The  second  day  was  dull  and  cloudy 
— just  daylight  when  we  took  our 
places  on  the  runways.    I  was  assign- 


"CAP"  AND  HIS  BUCK. 


would  appear  that  they  had  brought 
down  a  deer  with  a  shot  in  the  neck 
but  after  laying  down  their  rifles  to 
perform  the  necessary  surgical  opera- 
tion the  patient  had  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  beat  a'hasty  retreat.  Kind- 
ly words  of  sympathy  and  advice  for 
future  occasions  had  little  effect  so 
we  passed  on.  The  doe  was  found, 
slung  on  a  pole  and  gaily  hoisted  be- 
tween Tommy  and  myself.  Foster 
opined  that  she  weighed  close  to  two 
hundred.  We  smiled  tolerantly  and 
guessed  not,  more  like  a  hundred  and 
forty.  After  the  steenth  relief  we 
would  willingly  have  accepted  any 
estimate  that  was  reasonably  high. 
Struggling  under  the  rear  end  I 
thought  that  nothing  could  be  worse, 
only  to  find  that  down  hill  both 
could  be  and  was.  The  road  was 
reached  at  last  and  we  thankfully 
loaded  the  deer  on  to  the  waiting  ex- 
press and  crawled  back  to  camp. 

Oh  you  second  night  in  camp!  No 
turning  and  twisting  but  down  on 
the  pillow  and  off  into  a  dreamless 


ed  to  a  post  on  the  edge  of  a  natural 
clearing  of  about  fifty  acres;  a  few 
small  pines  being  dotted  here  and 
there,  and  a  runway  crossing  a  lum- 
ber road  immediately  in  my  rear. 
Several  times  the  dogs  swept  near 
me  but  always  their  baying  and 
yelping  died  again.  Many  shots  were 
fired,  some  of  which  I  knew  must  be 
from  our  party.  Eventually  all  be- 
came quiet  and  I  settled  down  for 
another  dull  morning.  A  couple  of 
hours  passed  and  the  dogs  again 
seemed  to  be  approaching  the  far 
end  of  the  clearing.  While  gazing 
intently  in  that  direction  I  heard  a 
sound  in  the  bush  behind  me  and 
wheeled  just  in  time  to  see  a  large 
doe  bounding  off  into  the  thick  growth 
of  young  hardwood.  Did  I  shoot? 
I  did,  three  shots  in  about  a  fifth  of 
a  second,  the  only  apparent  result 
being  to  increase  the  length  of  that 
doe's  leaps  by  about  twe^nty-five  feet. 
Foster  and  Mick  came  up  shortly, 
sized  up  the  tracks  and  tried  to  find 
some  trace  of  the  bullets.    They  fail- 
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ed  to  do  so,  but  the  quick  trained 
intelligence  of  the  city-man  will  al- 
ways triumph,  they  did  not  discover 
them  because  their  eyes  were  directed 
earthward.  I  found  a  bullet  hole 
in  a  young  sapling  the  next  morning, 
ten  feet  up.  Needless  to  say  that 
promising  young  tree  was  carefully 
cut  down  with  a  sharp  jack-knife  and 
broken  up. 

On  arriving  in  camp  we  found  Fred 
with  his  chest  thrown  out  and  a  most 
objectionable  look  of  conceit  for  a 
man  that  only  measures  five  feet 
from  tip  to  tip.    It  appeared  that  he 
had  killed  a  buck,  a  large  one,  under 
difficult  conditions  and  only  by  the 
exercise  of  superhuman  skill.  Later, 
on  coming  down  to  earth,  he  told  us 
that  he  had  taken  a  perfectly  hope- 
less shot  at  a  fast  vanishing  flag  and 
on  following'  up  his  bullet  as  speedily 
as  possible  had  been  greatly  sur- 
prised to  meet  the  buck  coming  back. 
The  buck  was  equally  surprised  but 
before  it  recovered  Fred  had  poured 
a  stream  of  lead  in  its  general  direc- 
tion and  when  the  smoke  cleared 
away  the  animal  was  very  much  de- 
ceased.   Fred  came  in  for  a  lot  of 
chaff  along  with  congratulations,  but  at 
least  he  had  had  the  decency  to 
slaughter  the  animal  right  beside  the 
road.      All  that  was  necessary  was 
to  send  out  the  team ;  this  was  quickly 
done  and  another  victim  added  to 
our  string.    The  afternoon  was  de- 
void of  interest  as  far  as  it  concerned 
myself.    Other  members  of  the  party 
had  shots  but  without  success.  Tom- 
my distinguished  himself  by  punctur- 
ing the  atmosphere  for  eight  clean 
misses  at  a  party  of  three  deer.  Ten 
deer  in  all  were  seen  that  day  and 
only  one  laid  low,  but  as  Jim  wisely 
remarked,  "If  every  man  hit  every 
deer  he  aimed  at  they  wouldn't  be 
no  deer  long." 

Our  third  day  dawned  brighter  and 
cooler.  Back  to  the  same  spot  for 
mine  though  without  much  hope,  for 
I  figured  that  after  the  miss  of  the 
day  previous  I  was  not  entitled  to  any 
luck.  Two  deer  were  started  close 
to  our  camp  and  came  perilously  near 
my  watch.  That  was  all  and  they 
finally  got  away  clean.  Time  dragged 
on  and  that  empty  feeling  began  to 
assert  itself.    Suddenly  my  roving 


eye  caught  sight  of  what  appeared 
to  be  a  fair  sized  cow  gently  cantering 
across  through  some  small  pines,  evi- 
dently with  the  intention  of  making  a 
bee-line  across  the  open  meadow. 
Then  I  gasped  and  froze  tight  against 
a  tree  for  I  realized  that  here  was  a 
real  buck  with  a  regal  head.  Just 
off  a  walk,  no  particular  hurry  and 
I  let  him  lope  on  until  directly  oppos- 
ite,  sixty  yards   away.    The  shot 
brought  him  up. with  a  jerk  and  he 
threw  up  his  beautiful  head  looking 
in  my  direction  trying  to  get  the  scent. 
My  mind  registered  a  lasting  picture 
of  him,  noble  in  form  but  his  face 
wearing  an  indescribably-  foolish  ex- 
pression, he  made  one  think  of  some 
descendant  of  a  great  old  family, 
who  has  inherited  distinction  and 
grace  of  form  only  to  be  cursed  with 
a  most  vacant  mind.    Probably  he 
only  stood  there  for  the  tenth  part 
of  a  second,  the  temptation  for  a  head 
shot  was  irrestible  and  down  he  went. 
Remembering  the  disappointment  of 
the  two  gentlemen  encountered  on  a 
previous  day  I  put  in  one  more  as 
he  lay  kicking  and  this  was  the  coup 
de  grace.    The  joy  of  the  kill  is  ever 
mixed  with  regrets,  even  in  death 
the  old  fellow  seemed  to  have  due 
regards   for   appearances.    No  un- 
sightly sprawl  and  jumble  of  limbs 
did  he  present,  but  stretched  on  his 
side,  he  looked  every  whit  as  fine 
and  large  as  in  life.    My  first  shot 
had  gone  a  little  too  high,  breaking 
a  rib  on  each  side  and  lodging  under 
the  hide,  the  second  had  landed  an 
inch  behind  the  eye.    Having  pre- 
pared him  for  carrying  I  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  They 
appeared  in  a  short  time  carrying 
another  fine  buck.    This  had  fallen 
to  Tommy,  who  had  very  scientific- 
ally broken  all  four  legs,  one  per  shot, 
despatching  it  with  the  fifth.  Two 
fine  bucks  in  one  morning  looked 
rather  good  and  we  sat  down  to 
dinner  in  a  most  contented  frame 
of  mind.    The  afternoon  was  devoted 
to  the  taking  of  a  few  photographs 
and  a  long  hike  to  work  up  an  appe- 
tite for  supper.   A  neighbouring  party 
bagged  a  deer  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  our  camp  that  afternoon, 
but  we  were  well  satisfied  with  our 
bag  and  led  it  go  at  that.    The  next 
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day  we  broke  camp,  Alec  taking  out 
my  buck  as  far  as  the  car  for  us. 
Fred  shared  the  back  with  the  deer 
and  myself,  George  took  the  wheel 
and  with  many  wishes  for  a  return 
next  season  and  hearty  good-byes  we 
rolled  toward  Lindsay. 

Our  return  journey  was  the  first 
and  last  piece  of  hard  luck  we  en- 
countered on  the  trip,  a  wet  blinding 
snowstorm  and  badly  cut  up  roads. 
Nevertheless  we  made  it  by  supper- 
time  and  brought  the  first  deer  of  the 
season  to  town. 

A  rather  curious  fact  is  that  out  of 
five  deer  we  secured,  only  two  were 
run  by  the  dogs,  neither  of  the  two 
that  I  had  seen  were  even  disturbed 


save  possibly  by  the  noise.  All  the 
'deer  in  the  neighbourhood  seem  to  be 
in  fine  condition,  fat  and  very  large. 
Fred's  buck  tipped  the  beam  at  two 
hundred  and  twenty,  the  larger  doe 
weighing  one  hundred  and  sixty.  My 
buck  was  not  weighed,  but  judging 
by  Fred's  must  have  gone  very  close 
to  three  hundred.  He  was  literally 
plastered  with  fat  and  in  spite  of 
having  graduated  from  the  chicken 
class  was  the  best  of  eating. 

There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  know. 
Does  Jim  in  his  leafy  retreat  ever 
long  to  visit  a  city  as  I  long  for  a  trip 
to  the  bush?  If  not; — but  then  I 
could  never  make  maple  syrup  any- 
way. 


HUNTING  MOOSE  ON  SNOWSHOES 

C.  Eymundson 


CLICK!  Clack!  Click!  Clack!  The 
hammer  hits  the  spike  on  the 
head.  New  Year's  day,  1917, 
finds  a  crowd  of  men  at  work  laying 
steel  less  than  75  miles  from  Mc- 
Murray  and  before  the  snow  leaves 
the  ground  McMurray  will  be  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word  in  the  clutch 
of  civilization.  The  old-time  hunters 
and  trappers  will  be  forced  further 
north  in  order  to  follow  up  their  pro- 
fession. The  husky  dog  teams  will 
be  but  a  rare  sight.  The  Kapu  style, 
moccasin  dog-trotters  or  moose  hunt- 
ers will  get  the  dagger's  gaze  of  the 
new-comers  till  they  fall  victims  to 
the  ways  of  the  old  world. 

If  the  Frontiersman  has  been  a 
moose  hunter  he  will  no  doubt  con- 
tinue to  indulge  in  this  pleasurable 
and  profitable  sport  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  He  will  continue  to 
have  visions  in  his  sleep  and  to  hop 
up  with  excitement.  You  can't  keep 
an  old  hunter  in  town. 

This  "Far  North"  has  no  close 
season,  but  the  hunter  has  moose 
hunting  seasons  of  his  own.  First 
comes  the  fly  season  when  the  moose 
is  hunted  while  canoeing  and  is  mean- 
ly taken  advantage  of  when  he  is 
washing  the  fly  pests  from  his  body. 
Second,  there  is  the  calling  season 


which  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasur- 
able. It  was  then  that  I  got  my 
54  inch  spread.  It  is  at  this  time 
that  the  wounded  bull  moose  charges 
and  you  can't  blame  him,  but  if  you 
stand  your  ground  motionless  and 
calmly  face  his  angry  blood-stirring 
gaze  for  one  minute,  he  will  wheel 
and  turn  away.  If  you  move  he 
will  make  his  definite  charge  and 
there  is  when  you  need  your  nerve. 
When  he  is  about  to  strike  brace 
yourself  and  sidestep.  He  then  miss- 
es and  passes  by.  Then  you  have 
him  foul  and  can  hand  him  the  finish- 
ing touch. 

Last  comes  the  third  season,  the  snow- 
shoe  season.  As  the  snow  gets  deep 
the  moose  comes  down  from  the  Height 
of  Land.  Then  his  every  nerve  is 
strong.  He  sniffs  the  air  for  the 
scent  of  the  timber  wolves.  His  ears 
work  automatically  for  the  sound  of 
a  foot-tread  and  are  up  in  the  air 
at  the  break  of  a  twig.  He  lies  down 
during  the  day  facing  his  trail,  watch- 
ing every  move.  Sometimes  at  the 
flutter  of  a  grouse  gliding  by,  the  hop 
of  a  rabbit,  or  the  appearance  of  a 
fox  he  is  startled  out  of  his  bed,  but 
he  doesn't  lose  his  head.  If  the 
sound  is  repeated  at  a  distance  he 
merely  changes  beds.    At  the  ap- 
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proach  of  an  enemy  he  changes  lo- 
calities, and  there  is  where  snow- 
shoes  can  be  used  to  good  advantage. 
The  hunter  follows  slowly,  as  the 
moose  travels  against  the  wind.  When 
the  moose  has  slowed  down  to  a  feed- 


himself  past  the  moose  trail  he  takes 
another  half-circle  similar  to  the  first 
one.  This  time  being  too  far  north 
he  comes  south  a  few  hundred  yards 
and  then  heads  east  again,  continually 
stopping  and  watching  to  the  right 


HUNTERS  TRAIL-}, 
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SHOWING  ONE  WAY  OF  LOCATING  MOOSE, 
WHILE  At  REST  ON  THEIR  FEEDING  GROUNDS, 


ing  place,  the  hunter  circles  and 
comes  in  quartering  on  their  feeding 
ground,  so  slow  and  steady  that  the 
moose  is  unconscious  of  his  '  approach 
as  his  mind  is  concentrated  on  his 
back-track.  It  is  a  tedious,  hard, 
and  cold  job  and  none  will^  succeed 
if  he  loses  patience.  It  is"  wise  to 
take  off  your  snowshoes  if  you  have 
located  your  moose  at  a  distance 
and  endeavor  to  get  the  cow  first 
when  there  are  two  calves,  or  it  is 
goodbye  to  her  and  the  remaining 
calf. 

Hunting  moose  on  snowshoes  is 
accomplished  only  by  coming  in  on 
the  moose  against  or  partly  against 
the  wind.  Steady  and  slow,  mighty 
slow,  is  the  secret. 

I  herewith  present  a  diagram  show- 
ing one  way  of  locating  moose,  while 
at  rest  on  their  feeding-grounds. 

Say,  the  wind  is  blowing  from  the 
south-west  to  north-east.  The  hunt- 
er going  east  locates  a  moose-trail 
going  north.  He  crosses  the  trail 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  figures  on 
locating  the  moose  a  mile  further 
north.  When  the  hunter  has  gone 
that  distance  north  he  heads  in  to 
the  moose-ground.    If  he  doesn't  find 


and  the  left.  He  invariably  approach- 
es the  calf  first,  and  is  compelled  to 
shoot.  At  that  the  cow  moose  runs 
away,  say  to  the  left,  and  endeavors 
to  circle  to  get  the  hunter's  wind. 
There  is  where  you  beat  it  ahead  of 
the  wind  as  fast  as  your  feet  will 
carry  you  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Then  stop  and  wait,  watch  and  listen 
for  five  minutes.  If  there  is  no  sign 
of  the  cow,  proceed  slowly  towards 
the  dead  calf  and  you  will  get  the 
cow  somewhere  between  you  and  the 
calf,  sniffing  the  air,  as  she 
slowly  proceeds  towards  the  calf. 
When  she  smells  blood,  she  rushes 
back  and  is  apt  to  run  up  to  the 
muzzle  of  your  gun  if  you  don't  move. 

When  on  your  moose-hunt  if  your 
feet  get  cold  take  off  one  snow-shoe 
and  beat  your  foot  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  air  until  the  circula- 
tion is  equalized.  Always  carry 
birch-bark  for  a  quick  fire.  Don't 
worry  over  spending  a  sleepless  night 
in  the  bush.  Bed  yourself  well  down 
with  boughs,  but  don't  fall  asleep. 

A  moose  is  as  good  as  fifty  dollars, 
and  fifty  dollars  is  hard  to  get  these 
hard  times. 


TROUT  OF  THE  WEST 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 

(Conclusion) 


IN1  previous  articles,  we  have  given  our 
attention  more  or  less  fully  to  the 
principal  members  of  the  well-known 
and  widely  scattered  Cutthroat,  or  Red- 
throat  trout  species.  Aside  from  the  principal 
members  of  this  species  there  are  what  is 
called  sub-species  of  the  Cutthroat,  and  in 
completing  this  article  it,would  be  unwise  not 
to  mention  them  here.  The  fact  that  there 
are  as  many  as  ten  or  eleven  sub-species  is  the 
reason  for  this.  These  sub-species,  as  a  rule, 
are  mostly  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States  however  and  are  not  part  and  parcel 
of  Canada.  Yet,  to  make  this  survey  of  the 
field  as  complete  as  possible  the  writer  has 
decided  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  list 
these  sub-species  with  some  little  reference 
to  them.  In  a  scientific  sense  the  dividing  of 
the  trouts  into  species  and  sub-species  has 
much  value.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  average 
person  sees  no  sense  in  this  division,  as  long 
(as  in  the  cutthroat  trout)  the  red  slash  at  the 
throat  will  properly  identify  it.  It  has  always 
been  considered  that  the  Tahoe  trout,  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  California  is  a  cutthroat  trout,  though 
by  some  men  it  is  placed  in  a  separate  species. 
But,  says  Jordan,  " — This  is  a  distinct  species 
from  Salmo  clarkii  and  must  be  regarded  as 
the  finest  of  the  cutthroat  trout."  The 
Tahoe  trout  (Salmo  henshawi)  is  found  in  Lake 
Tahoe,  the  streams  tributary  to  it,  also  in  its 
outlet,  the  Truckee  River;  also  in  the  Hum- 
boldt and  the  Carson,  and  Pyramid  Lake  in 


Nevada.  Lake  Tahoe  lies  partly  in  Califor- 
nia and  partly  in  Nevada,  having  an  eleva- 
tion of  well  over  six  thousand  feet;  at  its 
greatest  depth  the  lake  is  said  to  be  one 
thousand  six  hundred  feet.  The  Tahoe  trout 
is  conceded  by  some  as  being  one  of  the 
gamiest  of  the  trout  of  this  continent,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  splendid.  The 
lake  itself  is  enough  to  win  the  wildest  com- 
ment and  praise  from  poet  and  writer  alike. 
The  Tahoe  trout  is  spotted  over  all,  and 
evenly,  from  the  belly  to  the  back.  It  is  one 
of  the  few,  if  not  the  only  trout  on  which  this 
is  true,  that  is:  that  has  spottings  over  all  its 
body  surface. 

Yet  another  trout  (a  sub-species  of  the 
above-mentioned  trout)  (Salmo-henshawi),  is 
found  in  the  extreme  depths  of  Lake  Tahoe 
and  has  been  designated  by  the  scientific  men 
as  the  Silver  Trout  (Salmo-henshawi-tahoensis) 
Having  covered  California  well  in  my  jour- 
neys I  have  yet  been  unable  to  find  out  if 
either  the  Tahoe  trout  or  the  Silver  trout  of 
Lake  Tahoe  can  be  taken  on  the  artificial  fly. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  they  are  not 
surface-feeding  fish,  and  the  only  way  I  know 
of,  by  which  they  can  be  taken,  is  by  means 
of  trolling  spoons,  or  minnow  baits.  Of  the 
two  trout  the  Silver  trout  grows  the  largest, 
twenty-five  and  thirty  pound  specimens  not 
being  uncommon.  While  the  Tahoe  trout  is 
liable  to  run  to  the  surface  at  some  time  or 
another  during  the  year,  the  Silver  trout  hug 
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the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  only  manner  in 
which  they  are  obtained  by  fishermen  Is  by 
very  deep  trolling  for  them. 

A  prominent  subspecies  of  the  Cutthroat 
trout  is  found  }n  the  Great  Basin  of  Utah,  in 
Utah  Lake,  and  the  streams  that  are  tributary 
to  it.  This  trout  {Salmo-clarkii-virginalis) 
grows  to  a  rather  appreciable  size  and  has 
recognized  game  qualities.  It  is  rather 
coarsely  spotted  and  most  of  the  spots  are 
found  on  the  back  or  in  close  proximity  to  it. 
The  large  trout  found  in  the  Utah  Lake  have 
a  washed-out  coloration,  very  pale  at  times, 
and  sometimes  there  are  few  if  any  spots  upon 
them.  The  paleness  of  the  trout  in  Utah  Lake 
is  thought  to  be  on  account  of  the  alkali 
infusion  in  the  water. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  sub-species 
*of  the  Cutthroat  trout  is  the  Colorado  River 
trout,  technically  known  as  Salmo-clarkii- 
pleuriticus  (after  Cope).    This  trout  is  very 
eagerly  angled  for  by  fishermen  in  Colorado 
and  is  one  of  the  most  famed  trout  of  that 
state.    This  fish  is  taken  in  various  sizes, 
large  specimens,  however,  being  few  and  far 
between,  though  the  average  is  more  ap- 
preciable than  those  of  the  species  to  the 
direct  northward.    This  fish,  as  stated,  is 
found  greatly  throughout  the  western  portion 
of  Colorado.   Notably  the  scales  on  this  sub- 
species are  smaller  and  the  fish  may  be  readily 
told  by  the  red  lateral  band  and  the  red 
edging  on  the  fins.    One  cannot  consistently 
and  impartially  go  by  the  spottings  of  these 
sub-species,  I  have  discovered  as  they  vaTy. 
What  is  true  of  one  variety  in  one  lake  or 
stream  may  not  be  true  of  those  taken  from 
another  body  of  water.    The  difference  be- 
tween many  of  these  sub-species  is  trifling,  to 
say  the  least,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  many  of 
these  have  been  drawn  away  for  sub-speci- 
fication.     For  that  reason  I  am  not  here 
making  more  than  a  very  brief  mention  of  the 
Rio   Grande  trout  (Salmo-clarkii-spilurus). 
This  trout  besides  being  found  in  the  Rio 
Grande  River  is  also  found  in  the  streams  of 
the  Great  Basin  of  Utah.    Also  it  extends 
south  as  far  as  Mexico.    I  never  was  able  to 
discover  any  difference  worthy  of  mention 
between  spilurus  and  virginalis.    Also  the 
difference    between    this    sub-species  and 
pleuriticus  are  not  great. 

The  yellow-finned  trout  {Salmo-clarkii- 
macdonaldi)  gains  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
the  under  fins  are  of  a  distinct  yellowish 
coloration.  This  sub-species  of  the  great 
Cutthroat  family  is  found  principally  in  the 
Twin  Lakes  of  Colorado,  "a  pair  of  glacial 
lakes  tributary  to  the  Arkansas  near  Lead- 


ville."  The  color  of  this  trout  is  uniformly 
silvery  olive;  the  sides  are  treated  to  a  shade 
of  lemon  yellow  more  or  less  pronounced;  the 
lower  fins  are  also  yellow;  the  red  gash  at  the 
throat  is  always  noted,  as  in  all  the  other  sub- 
specific  cutthroat  trout.  Most  of  the  spots 
on  this  trout  are  found  on  the  back  portion  of 
the  body,  in  and  around  the  tail.  These  spots 
are  pepper-like,  and  are  the  smallest  noted  on 
any  of  the  cutthroat  species.  Forward  on  the 
body  there  are  few,  if  any,  spots.  The  yellow 
fin  trout  grow  to  an  excellent  size  and  are 
eagerly  sought  after  by  anglers.  The  fish 
spawns  in  the  spring.  It  rises  well  to  the  fly, 
and  has  all  the  agility  of  a  cutthroat  trout 
when  at  the  straining  leaders'  length. 

Another  Colorado  trout,  the  green-back 
trout  (Salmo-clarkii-stomias)  is  found  in  some 
of  the  streams  of  that  state.  Its  best  known 
home  is  in  the  Arkansas  River,  also  the 
Platte  River;  it  is  also  found  in  St.  Vrains 
River  and  the  Estes  Park  region.  In  colora- 
tion this  trout  ranges  from  greenish  brown 
to  very  dark  on  its  back.  Much  depends  upon 
the  season  of  the  year  and  the  water  he  is 
found  in.  The  distinguishing  red  gash  at  the 
throat  is  always  intact  and  the  lower  fins  too 
are  treated  to  a  reddish  coloration.  The 
spottings,  where  they  are  found  on  the  body, 
are  somewhat  large.  A  great  scarcity  of  them 
occur  on  the  back  above  the  lateral  line.  Most 
of  them  are  found  in  close  proximity  to  the 
tail;  this,  by  far,  is  the  greatest  distinguishing 
element — the  large  spots,  and  they  are  mostly 
gathered,  if  not  all,  near  to  the  root  of  the  tail. 
A  peculiarity  with  this  trout  is  that  it  has  an 
innate  desire  to  spawn  in  snow-water,  in  the 
spring.  So  great  is  this  desire  that  it  will  for- 
sake spring  water  in  the  desire  to  obtain 
snow-water  for  the  purpose  of  spawning  and 
reproduction. 

The  above  practically  completes  the  various 
sub-species  of  the  cutthroat  trout.  There  are 
three  other  trout  that  are  entitled  to  sub- 
specification,  namely:  the  Waha  Lake  trout, 
of  Waha  Lake,  Washington  (Salmo-clarkii- 
bouvieri);  and  two  found  in  Lake  Sutherland, 
and  Lake  Crescent,  in  Washington;  also  the 
Yellowstone  trout,  and  tie  original  Columbia 
River  trout  {Salmo-clarkii-gibbsii). 

The  tackle  to  use  on  Cutthroat  trout  is  just 
about  identical  with  that  used  on  steelhead 
trout  and  other  of  the  mountain  trout  con- 
tingent. The  angler  not  sure  of  himself  and 
his  skill  will  do  well  not  to  risk  using  a  rod  that 
is  too  light  in  structure;  a  rod  of  six  or  six  and 
ope  half  ounces  is  properly  the  right  appliance, 
and  one  has  the  steel,  the  split  bamboo,  and  the 
solid  wood  rods  to  select  from. 
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THE  DOLLY  VARDEN  TROUT 

(Salvelinus  Malma) 


In  the  Dolly  Varden  trout  we  have  open  to 
our  attention  one  of  the  principal  trout  of  the 
west,  perhaps  its  most  representative  fish. 
On  the  other  hand  this  fish,  while  termed  a 
trout,  is  not  in  reality  a  trout,  but  a  charr. 
The  word  trout  has  generally  been  adopted 
upon  this  continent  as  a  term  under  which  all 
fish  resembling  the  trout  form  are  gathered. 
The  word  trout  too  is  often  used  as  a  name  for 
other  fishes,  principally  for  the  black  bass. 
Down  in  the  Southern  States  it  is  quite  com- 
mon to  hear  the  bass  called  troi^i;  green  trout, 
in  fact.    The  bass  term  down  there  is  quite 
extinct,  and  the  northerner  visiting  in  the 
S  outh  is  often  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
proposition.    Not  all  people  are  in  practical 
understanding  of  the  difference  between  the 
so-called  trout  and  the  charr.    Jordan  com- 
ments:— "The   technical   character   of  the 
genus  Salvelinus  lies  in  the  form  of  its  vomer. 
This  is  deeper  than  in  Salmo;  and  when  the 
flesh  is  removed  the  bone  is  found  to  be  some- 
what boat-shaped  above,  and  with  the  shaft 
depressed  and  out  of  the  line  of  the  head  of  the 
vomer.    Only  the  head,  or  chevron,  is  armed 
with  teeth,  and  the  shaft  is  covered  by  skin. 
In  color  all  the  charrs  differ  from  the  salmon 
and  trout.   The  body  in  all  is  covered  with 
round  spots  which  are  paler  than  the  ground 
color  and  crimson  or  gray.  The  lower  fins  are 
usually  edged  with  bright  colors.   The  sexual 
differences  are  not  great.    The  scales,  in 
general  are  smaller  than  in  other  Salmonidae, 
and  they  are  imbedded  in  the  skin  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  casual  ob- 
servers and  even  of  most  anglers.   The  charrs 
inhabit,  in  general,  only  the  clearest  and  cold- 
est of  mountain  streams  and  lakes,  or  bays  of 
similar  temperature.  They  are  not  migratory 
or  only  to  a  limited  extent.    In  the  northern 
regions  they  descend  to  the  sea,  where  they 
grow  much  more  rapidly  and  assume  a  nearly 
uniform  silvery-gray  color.     The  different 
species  are  found  in  all  suitable  waters  through- 
out the  northern  part  of  both  continents,  ex- 
cept in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Great  Basin, 
where  only  the  black-spotted  trout  occur. 
The  number  of  species  of  charr  is  very  un- 
certain, as,  both  in  America  and  Europe, 
trivial  variations  and  individual  peculiarities 
have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  species.  More 
types,  however,  seem  to  be  represented  in 
America  than  in  Europe." 

There  are  four  recognized,  prominent  charrs 


upon  this  continent,  namely:  the  Speckled 
Brook  trout;  the  Rangeley  Trout;  The 
Sunapee  Trout  and  the  Dolly  Varden  Trout. 
There  are  a  number  of  sub-species,  but  many 
of  these  are  of  inconsequential  concern,  and 
some  are  little  known.  The  speckled  brook 
trout  (or  charrs)  are  found  only  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  in  Canada  east  of  the 
Saskatchewan.  West  of  these  points  of  Jdivi- 
sion  the  brook  trout  are  not  native,  though 
they  have  been  introduced  to  the  West  in 
large  numbers  in  late  years  and  with  every 
degree  of  success.  West  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  northward;  west  of  the  Saskatchewan 
the  Dolly  Varden  trout  is  the  recognized 
charr  of  the  West.  However,  there  is  another 
important  charr  in  the  West  which  is  also 
found  in  the  Eastern  portion  of  Canada, 
namely:  the  lake,  or  grey,  trout.  The  lake 
trout  however  has  been  placed  in  another  class 
though  it  is  a  charr  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
In  addition  to  the  above  I  may  add  the  words 
of  Charles  Frederick  Holder: 

"All  the  true  trout  have  come  to  America 
from  Asia,  and  none  have  naturally  crossed 
the  great  plains.  For  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region,  the  Alleghanies  and  the  valley  proper 
of  the  Mississippi  the  true  trout  are  unknown. 
But  in  northern  Europe,  Siberia,  southern 
Alaska  and  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  and  the  waters  to  the  westward,  trout 
are  everywhere.  Their  original  parentage,  no 
doubt,  was  from  some  sort  of  a  landlocked 
salmon;  their  original  birthplace  perhaps  not 
a  thousand  miles  from  the  Baltic  sea.  Since 
that  time  of  their  birthday,  very  long  ago, 
trout  have  travelled  up  and  down  the  rivers, 
down  into  the  sea  and  up  another  river,  until 
they  have  reached  from  Scotland  to  Chihua- 
hua, from  Montana  to  the  Pyrenees,  and 
whoever  seeks  them  honestly  anywhere  in  all 
this  range  shall  find  exceeding  great  reward." 

Thus  the  true  trout  are  native  to  the  West. 
Of  the  charrs  the  speckled  charr  (or  brook 
trout)  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful,  and  has  the 
most  beautiful  coloration.  It  is  too  the  only 
one  that  has  the  worm-track  reticulations  on 
its  back  and  on  its  dorsal  fin  (its  back  fin). 
This  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  other  charrs, 
and  trout  of  salmon  origin.  The  praises  of 
the  charrs  have  been  sung  for  hundreds  of 
years.  They  excel,  some  claim,  over  all.  As 
one  authoritative  writer  has  amply  said: — 
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"Nothing  higher  can  be  said  of  a  salmonoid 
than  that  it  is  a  charr."  All  the  charrs  have, 
first  and  last  of  all  a  distinct  reputation  for 
gaminess,  and  at  the  end  of  the  leader  they 
excel  over  all  the  others  to  a  good  extent.  It 
may  not  be  the  leaping,  dashing  fight  of  the 
rainbow  trout,  but  it  is  a  sharp  and  quick  and 
often  ingenious  conflict  in  which  the  charr 
often  wins  out.  In  speaking  of  the  gaminess 
f  of  the  charrs  the  Dolly  Varden  should  not  be 
forgotten.  He  certainly  lives  up  to  the 
universal  reputation  and  gives  an  excellent 
record  of  himself. 

As  a  rule  the  Dolly  Varden  trout  is  found 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  United 
States.  That  is  to  say,  all  along  the  coast,  in 
the  streams,  from  California  to  British  Col- 
umbia and  from  British  Columbia  to  a  far 
point  in  Alaska.  Thus  the  coast  streams  in 
Northern  California,  Oregon  and  Washington 
contain  them  in  true  abundance.  But  hinging 
on  to  the  Canadian  border  the  Dolly  Varden 
trout  is  also  found  in  Lake  Pend  d'  Oreille,  in 
Idaho.  I  doubt  if  they  are  found  below  that 
to  any  great  extent  save  in  the  streams  that 
pour  into  the  lake  in  question.  However  one 
other  State  in  the  United  States  has  the 
Dolly  Varden  trout  in  abundance,  that  state 
being  Montana.  British  Columbia,  and  the 
western  Canadian  mountain  region  and  the 
streams  therein,  however,  contain  the  greatest 
representation  of  this  charr.  The  range  of  the 
Dolly  Varden  is  large  in  northern  territories. 
In  Asian  districts  it  is  found  along  the  Kam- 
schatkan  coast  and  in  the  northern  part  of 
Japan.  Note  has  been  made  that  the  Dolly 
Varden  is  not  found  in  the  Yukon  and  its 
tributaries.  However,  back  in  187S  Doctor 
Nelson  in  his  book  report  to  the  Government 
(which  the  Doctor  has  presented  to  me), 
mentions : 

"The  first  of  June  1877,  Salmon  Trout 
(meaning  the  Dolly  Varden)  were  rather 
numerous  about  the  mouths  of  streams  flowing 
into  the  bay  at  Unalaska  and  young  ones  from 
two  to  three  inches  long  were  numerous  in  the 
creeks.  Salmon  trout  (The  Dolly  Varden 
Charr  is  called  a  salmon  trout  only  in  Alaska), 
run  in  the  Yukon  and  other  streams  with  the 
salmon  in  June  and  July,  but  are  most 
numerous  in  the  fall  just  before  and  after  the 
streams  freeze  over.  Few  are  taken  later  than 
November  and  from  then  until  the  ice  leaves 
in  the  spring.  They  are  abundant  and  widely 
distributed.  They  are  taken,  like  the  salmon, 
in  nets  or  traps.  During  August,  1881,  we 
found  the  natives  taking  them  in  gill-nets  along 
the  north  coast  of  Siberia.     The  last  of 


September,  1881,  we  caught  a  number  of  trout 
in  the  streams  flowing  into  the  bays  about 
Unalaska.  Only  small  examples  could  be 
taken  with  a  hook  baited  with  salmon-eggs, 
but  specimens  weighing  as  much  as  a  pound 
or  more  "were  readily  secured  with  a  fly.  They 
are  game  and  offer  good  sport  on  favorable 
days." 

The  Dolly  Varden  trout  (malma, — after 
Walbaum;  parkei, — after  Suckley)  owes  its 
name  to  the  well-known  and  highly  authori- 
tative David  Starr  Jordan,  and  to  Spenser 
Fullerton  Baird,  the  first  Fish  Commissioner 
of  the  United  States.   Jordan  has  remarked: 

"In  1878,  when  the  present  writer  first  tried 
to  classify  the  western  trout,  a  specimen  of 
this  malma  ^is  sent  in  from  the  Upper  Soda 
Springs,  on  the  Sacremento  River,  near  the 
foot  of  Mount  Shasta,  in  California.  The 
landlady  at  the  Soda  Springs  said  of  it:  "Why, 
that  is  a  regular  Dolly  Varden."  So  Professor 
Baird  said  to  me:  'Why  not  call  it  Dolly 
Varden  trout?'  And  Dolly  Varden  trout  it 
has  remained  to  this  day." 

Weight  in  the  Dolly  Varden  trout  depends 
of  course,  on  the  abundance  or  the  scarcity 
of  the  food  directly  at  their  command.  Where 
the  food  supply  is  very  small  the  trout  in 
consequence  are  undersized.  Though  under- 
sized, often  midgets,  in  proportion  with  the 
greater  D"v  Vardens,  some  specimens  are 
mature  at  Sx:-'  mJies  in  length.  The  average 
Dolly  Varden  trout  is  very  small;  in  weight 
from  four  ounces  to  one  pound.  Countless 
numbers,  nay,  hordes  exist  where  large  trout 
are  rare  and  few  and  far  between.  Large 
Dolly  Varden  trout  run  in  weight  from  ten 
and  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  in  weight.  These 
trout  are  often  sea-run  specimens  and  spend 
a  great  portion  of  their  time  in  the  salt  water 
making  it  a  point  to  come  up  the  fresh  water 
streams  with  the  salmon  when  the  salmon  are 
on  their  way  to  spawn.  In  Alaska  this  species 
of  trout,  or  charr,  is  found  virtually  by  the 
million  and  is  far  from  scarce.  In  these  days 
when  we  look  upon  trout  as  being  so  precious, 
so  few  and  far  between  it  is  encouraging  to 
glance  at  Alaska  and  the  prodigious  supply 
of  Varden  trout;  a  never-ending  abundance. 
As  one  writer  has  said : 

"To  the  trout-hog  the  Dolly  Varden  can  be 
strongly  commended,  for  it  swarms  in  millions 
in  every  Alaska  stream  (the  Yukon  and  its 
tributaries  excepted).  It  will  take  the  hook 
cheerfully,  even  dutifully.  I  once  saw  two 
Dolly  Vardens  caught  with  a  pin-hook,  which 
a  little  girl  let  down  through  a  knot  hole  into 
the  gutter  on  a  street  in  Skagway.  And  of  the 
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thousands,  there  is  not  one  that  would  ever 
be  missed,  for  each  one  that  is  killed  saves  the 
life  of  a  dozen  salmon." 

The  abundance  of  these  trout  in  the  north- 
ern territory  has  been  the  cause  of  much  dis- 
cussion. Their  numbers  are  not  in  any  sense 
depleted  for  they  are  not  made  use  of  com- 
mercially. Millions  are  said  to  be  thrown 
away  by  the  salmon  fishermen  yearly  that  get 
in  the  salmon  nets,  though  it  is  not  understood 
that  these  are  killed,  or  die,  but  are  merely 
found  in  the  nets  and  are  released,  alive. 

It  is  said  upon  good  authority  that  the 
Dolly  Varden  is  the  most  voracious  of  the 
trout,  and  of  the  charrs  especially.  And,  too, 
"In  the  Alaska  streams  they  devour  millions 
of  salmon  eggs,  as  well  as  young  salmon.  It 
is  the  greatest  enemy  the  salmon  breeder 
finds.  Ah  trout  feed  on  young  salmon,  but 
this  one  is  the  worst  of  all."  And,  picking  up 
the  threads  of  this  assertion,  elaborating  upon 
it,  continues  Edward  Martin,  one  of  the  most 
prolific  present-day  contributors  to  the  sport- 
ing press:  "As  long  as  salmon  continue  to 
run,  so  long  there  will  be  plenty  of  large  trout 
(Dolly  Vardens)  in  every  stream  which  em- 
pties into  salt  water  on  the  northwestern  coast 
of  the  United  States,  no  matter  how  wide 
or  how  narrow  that  stream.  During  the  sal- 
mon run  there  is  no  bait  that  trout  will  take 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  except  salmon 
eggs,  which  is  to  be  expected,  for  they  follow 
the  salmon  from  deep  water  to  feed  on  their 
roe.  They  snap  up  every  single  egg  breaking 
loose  and  drifting  down  stream  from  a  spawn- 
ing bed,  and  often  raid  the  bed  itself." 

Yet  whatever  may  be  said  against  the  Dolly 
Varden  troSit  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  trouts  of  the  West.  It  is 
true  that  when  this  trout  grows  large  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  endowed  with  a  can- 
nibalistic nature,  to  the  extent  that  it  destroys 
much  fish  life.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  not 
only  conservative  in  weight  and  length  but 
lives,  when  small,  on  much  the  same  food  as 
the  other  trouts — not  forgetting  of  course  that, 
opportunity  permitting,  he  will  not  refuse 
salmon  eggs  and  small  fish,  or  minnows.  It 
is  the  large  Dolly  Vardens  that  are  responsible 
for  the  most  destruction.  Many  large  trout 
of  this  species  are  found  in  Montana  and 
British  Golumbia;  but  by  far  the  largest  num- 
ber of  really  large  Dolly  Vardens  are  found  in 
Aiaska,  namely:  the  sea-run  specimens.  In 
Montana  the  Dolly  Varden  trout  is  called 
Bull  Trout, — and  if  you  travel  British  Colum- 
bia you  will  find  the  same  term  used  every- 
where. The  Dolly  Varden  has  much  the  same 
shape,   size,   habits   and   gaminess   as  the 


Eastern  Speckled  Brook  Trout  In  gaminess 
I  am  not  exaggerating  things  to  make  the 
assertion  that  it  runs  its  Eastern  cousin  a  very 
close  second,  if  not  being  its  equal.  In  colora- 
tion too  the  Dolly  Varden  is  strikingly  beau- 
tiful— a  beauty  that  is  well-defined,  and  once 
seen  is  never  quite  forgotten.  Some  make  the 
boast  that  the  Dolly  Varden  (so  named  after 
a  character  in  one  of  the  works  of  Charles 
Dickens)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
fishes.  Yet  I  have  found  it  nevertheless  to  be 
a  fact  that  Varden  trout  in  different  waters 
are  different.  Some  have  a  certain  pro- 
nounced coloration — others  more  moderate, 
some  exceptionally  pale,  even  excluding  the 
pale  sea-run  specimens.  The  older  Varden 
trout  are  the  dullest  in  coloration.  The  small- 
est of  them,  though  in  full  maturity  at  six 
ounces  weight,  are  the  most  brilliant.  The 
Dolly  Varden  is  less  compressed  of  form  and 
more  slender  than  the  speckled  brook  trout; 
the  slenderness  is  very  noticeable.  The 
minuteness  of  scales  is  present  in  the  Varden 
the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  the  charrs.  The 
Varden  trout  has  no  wormtrack  marking  or 
reticulations  on  its  back;  nor  on  its  dorsal  nor 
on  its  caudal  fin.  These  are  absolutely  spot- 
less, or  bar-less. 

The  shifting  changeability  of  the  Varden 
coloration  I  have  remarked  upon.  This  may 
be  a  steel-blue  in  some,  or  heavy  olive-brown 
in  others,  depending  upon  the  water  it  is  taken 
from.  In  the  adult  male,  at  the  height  of  its 
color  perfection,  there  is  a  perfect  streak  of 
rose  beiow  the  lateral  line  extending  from  the 
gills  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  This  is  absent  in 
many  specimens,  I  find.  The  red  spots  (more 
or  less  round,  and  sometimes  mere  dabs  of 
red)  are  found  on  the  back,  and  on  the  sides 
above  and  below  the  lateral  line.  All  speci- 
mens of  the  Varden  trout  (or  charr)  are  not 
possessed  of  red  and  white  trimmings  on  the 
fore  fins,  but  there  are  a  reasonable  number 
that  are.  In  some,  especially  small  members, 
these  red  touches  are  always  present. 

In  mentioning  the  gaminess  of  the  Dolly 
Varden  trout  it  is  also  well  to  note  that  it  has 
not  about  it  so  much  of  the  aristocratic  apart- 
ness that  is  common  to  the  speckled  brook 
trout.  The  Dolly  Varden  is  essentially  a 
mountain  fish — wild  and  free.  Its  actions  are 
so,  likewise  partaking  of  its  surroundings.  It 
will  rise  equally  as  well  to  a  spinner  as  to  a 
fly;  and  will  take  a  fly  in  preference  to  a  worm 
at  times.  I  know  places  in  the  Western 
Canadian  territory  where  the  mere  flicking  of 
any  fly  to  the  surface  of  a  pool  will  call  forth 
as  many  as  thirty  eager  Vardens,  or  cut- 
throats, as  the  case  may  be.    The  Varden 
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trout,  perhaps  because  civilization  has  not 
cramped  it  out  and  made  it  ultra-civilized, 
does  not  take  much  note  of  flies,  if  they  are 
tied  in  direct  imitation  of  the  natural  fly  that 
is  found  on  the  streams.  The  gaudy  fly  is 
sometimes  as  good  as  the  drab-hued  fly;  and 
it  is  well  to  change  from  one  to  the  other 
variety  of  coloration.  Any  of  the  standard 
regulation  flies  will  do;  the  Gove  nature  flies 
should  work  to  perfection  on  the  western 
streams  where  I  shall  next  give  these  pro- 
ductions my  try-out  to  ascertain  if  they  will 
not  work  as  well  there  as  in  eastern  sections  of 
the  country.  I  find  that  the  brown  hackle 
and  the  white  miller,  also  the  professor  and  the 
palmers '  are  exceptionally  good  killers  on 
Varden  trout.  Fishermen  will  do  well  to 
take  a  few  of  these  patterns  along  if  going 
into  the  mountains  this  coming  summer. 
I  suggest  that  a  good  all-round  rod  be  taken 
with  you — one,  in  fact,  that  you  can  depend 
upon,  whether  for  heavy  fishing  or  light  work 
on  easy  pools.  Remember  that  on  the  heavy 
mountain  streams  there  is  added  strain  on 
the  rod  and  the  leader  because  of  the  rushing 
water  and  it  is  always  best  to  use  good  ma- 
terial and  to  use  great  skill  in  the  playing  of 
your  fish.  In  the  line  of  reels,  as  before  stated, 
I  decidedly  recommend  the  automatic  reel. 
The  demand  is  always  present  when  fishing 
on  mountain  streams  to  gather  in  slack  line 
speedily,  and  anyone  who  has  tried  this  with 
a  single-action  reel  knows  that  the  fish  often 
comes  out  the  winner.  But  the  automatic 
reel  safeguards  against  this,  by  speedily  and 
with  finish  eating  up  the  treacherous  slack  line. 

Spinners  and  flies  are  all  good  on  Varden 
trout,  but  if  the  mere  rapid  catching  of  fish 
is  to  be  considered  then  I  know  of  no  bait 
better  than  salmon-eggs.  My  experience  in 
using  salmon  eggs  for  bait,  I  may  say,  is 
exceedingly  limited.  I  have  aiways  used 
flies  or  spinners  as  much  as  possible.  But 
there  are  some  who  gladly  use  whatever  will 
bring  in  fish.  I  have  never  published  any- 
thing in  regard  to  salmon  eggs  for  trout  bait. 
I  leave  this  task  to  Edward  T.  Martin,  the 
well-known  writer.    He  comments: 

"In  British  Columbia,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  northwestern  states  the  ethics  of  good 
sportsmanship  seem  to  be  against  using  eggs. 
Many  think  their  use  is  not  according  to 
Hoyle  or  more  properly  speaking,  to  Izaac 
Walton.  Yet  when  it  becomes  a  question 
of  eggs  or  no  fish  many  a  good  fellow  is  tempt- 
ed. Eggs  from  a  newly  caught  salmon  are 
best,  but  much  the  hardest  to  use,  being 
difficult  to  keep  on  even  the  smallest,  sharp- 
est, hook,  so  frail  are  they;  they  often  will 


drop  off,  or  wash  away,  before  a  trout  has 
a  chance  to  strike.  Tie  some  of  these  eggs 
in  a  sack,  anchor  them  in  the  rapids  and  they 
will  draw  the  trout  in,  often  to  the  fisherman's 
legs.  In  streams  much  fished,  where  trout 
were  shy,  many  a  good  one  has  the  writer 
taken  out  of  the  deep  holes  by  throwing  in 
a  handful  of  loose  eggs,  and  dropping  a  sinker- 
less  line — a  black  one  is  best — among  them. 
It  must  be  without  a  sinker  so  that  the  egg 
on  the  hook  will  settle  towards  the  bottom 
no  faster  than  the  eggs  thrown  in.  In 
Seattle,  or  any  other  place  where  there  are 
canneries,  one  has  no  trouble  in  getting 
plenty  of  fresh  roe  for  little  or  nothing.  It 
is  carefully  washed,  the  eggs  separated  from 
the  membrane  and  put  over  a  slow  fire  to 
simmer,  sugar  being  added  to  give  them  firm- 
ness. When  done  they  lose  color,  becoming 
a  pinkish  white  instead  of  their  natural  red. 
This  the  fish  do  not  mind,  but  take  them 
readily.  They  keep  well,  in  a  cool,  dry  place 
for  ten  days  or  more.  Will  stay  on  a  hook, 
and  are  not  nearly  so  disagreeable  to  handle 
as  if  uncooked.  The  put  up  eggs  that  you 
buy,  at  twenty-five  cents  a  can,  in  the  western 
tackle  stores  are  not  nearly  as  good  as  the 
ones  home  prepared.  They  are  sticky,  and 
dirty  to  handle,  and  above  all  are  not  liked 
by  the  fish,  test  showing  about  five  strikes 
on  the  home  cooked  for  two  on  these." 

I  have  not  much  time  for  the  salmon  egg 
proposition,  not  as  long  as  flies  obtain,  and 
spinners  are  in  use.  They  are  by  far  the 
more  sportsmanlike,  therefore  the  more  re- 
commendable.  The  use  of  a  thin  bit  of  pork, 
cut  to  represent  two  legs,  put  on  a  hook  with 
a  silver  or  gold  spinner  of  the  smaller  size 
is  not  new.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  deadly 
thing,  for  in  the  successful  pools  it  may  be 
worked  in  and  around,  the  two  "legs"  waver- 
ing, and  creating  motion  to  such  an  extent 
that  many  a  trout  is  fooled.  The  new  Skinner 
spinners  are  exceptionally  tempting,  and  in 
nickle  and  gold  they  are  winners  in  every 
respect.  Nor  alone  may  bait  be  used  in 
collaboration  with  these  spinners.  Flies,  of 
a  suitable  size,  may  be  used  with  them  to 
good  advantage.  Those  spinners  to  be  had 
in  the  interchangeable  form  will  admit  of 
one  fly  being  taken  off  and  another  supped 
on  at  ease.  For  Varden  trout  I  especially 
like  the  tandem  spinners,  furnished  in  the 
interchangeable  form,  any  fly  to  be  used,  or 
changed  as  one  sees  fit. 

But  first,  foremost.,  and  all  the  time,  remem- 
ber: the  Dolly  Varden  trout  is  a  scrapper  from 
start  to  finish  and  is  a  match  for  your  skill 
and  ingenuityl 
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Being  An  Exchange  of  Letters  Between  Ro 
of  Lambertville, 

Woodstock,  Ont.,  Jan.  30th,  1917. 
Dr.  Harry  Gove,  Esq., 

Lambertville,  Deer  Island, 
New  Brunswick. 
My  Dear  Comrade: — 

Your  appreciation  ol  the  last  letter  that  I 
sent  you  has  kindled  in  me  many  delights 
and  pleasures— those  delights  in  fact  that  do 
not  come  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  life;  such 
delights  as  may  be  remembered  for  their 
genuine  kindliness,  their  warmth  of  cheer 
and  their  message  of  good  will,  coming,  truly, 
as  you  say  straight  from  the  Angler's  Land. 
But  as  you  treasure  my  letters  (infinitely 
poor  as  they  be)  so  also  do  I  cherish  yours — 
as  something  that  is  infinitely  worth  while. 
In  such  days  as  this  with  the  world  turned 
upside  down  one  does  not  know  whether  his 
next  door  neighbor  is  his  friend  or  his  enemy. 
The  hands  of  ill  reaen  far.  Only  something 
more  than  a  lukewarm  sentiment  can  endure 
and  for  that  reason  I  hail  with  delight  your 
delightful,  instructive  and  entertaining  letters. 
They  seem  to  picture  in  new  and  engrossing 
form  ail  the  things  we  love  out-of-doors,  the 
trees,  the  flowers,  the  birds,  the  animals,  the 
running  streams — all  this  that  Nature  claims 
as  her  own.  We  know  that  we  can  always 
turn  to  her  when  everything  grows  dark  or 
gloomy.  She  remains  fixed  and  unchange- 
able, though  having  her  moods  which  make 
her  ail  the  more  a  centre  of  charm  and  in- 
terest. 

The  basis  oi  angling,  or  fishing,  as  is  the 
more  common  expression  used,  is  the  desire 
to  get  out  into  the  silences  of  Nature.  The 
tawdriness,  the  barrenness  of  life  as  it  is 
lived  where  humans  flock  together  saps  from 
the  body  and  soul  all  that  is  best,  it  is  only 
when  we  leave  the  smokestacks  and  noise 
behind  us;  when  the  last  thud  of  civilization 
dies  away  in  the  distance  that  we  realize  how 
much  of  a  ghastly  dream  it  all  is.  We  love 
the  silence  just  because  it  is  silence.  We 
appreciate  the  pure  breezes  and  delight  to 
look  upon  new-born  grass  blades.  We  find 
worlds  of  wonder  in  mere  bursting  buds7or 
knowledge  soaring  above  knowledge  in  the 
ant,  busy  at  work  in  its  hill.  We  love  to 
rest  beside  great  trees  and  lay  our  hands 
on  their  bark.  We  like  to  look  up  through 
the  interlacing  foliage  and  see  the  blue  sky 
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stretching  above  us,  content  to  think  that 
nothing  obscures  the  vision — that  black  coal 
smoke  does  not  intervene.  For  all  these 
things  we  are  thankful.  And  as  anglers 
who  can  tell  of  the  joy  and  trepidation  we 
feel  as  we  approach  those  pools  that  contain 
so  many  marvelous  trout.  Leaving  civiliza- 
tion behind  and  standing  again  on  the  brink 
of  a  placid  river  we  can  truly  take  off  our 
hats  and  bow  our  heads  in  the  face  of  such 
crowning  and  inseparable  glories.  We  are 
free.  The  bounds  that  tie  us  down  are  sever- 
ed. We  can  think,  and  dream  and  be  con- 
tent just  to  revel  in  our  release. 

My  dear  friend,  Frederick  E.  Pond,  the 
able  editor  of  the  Sportsmen's  Review,  has 
said  that  every  angler  is  a  true  poet,  that 
while  he  may  not  express  himself  in  words 
he  expresses  himself  in  deeds.  The  older 
I  grow  the  more  do  I  realize  the  truth  of 
these  significant  words.  The  very  thought 
of  Nature,  and  her  enduring  power  for  good 
mellows  to  kindliness  our  acts  and  impulses. 
We  forgive  more,  and  think  along  true  lines 
of  philosophy,  the  relieving  lights  of  which 
add  sifnshine  to  an  existence  that  might 
otherwise  be  so  sordid  and  commonplace 
it  would  not  be  worth  the  living.  The 
angler,  or  the  man  who  fishes,  loves  to  go 
out  into  the  quietudes  of  Nature  and  find 
himself.  And  it  is  not  until  we  have  specu- 
lated and  philosophized  therein  that  we  know 
her  true  value.  Rob  the  streams  I  say  of 
their  wildness;  line  them  with  smoky  build- 
ings and  the  genuine  impulse  is  lost.  Would 
we  ever  care  to  fish  along  such  streams? 
Of  course  not.  We  demand  Nature  in  her 
wildness.  It  is  not  all  of  fishing  merely  to 
fish.  The  genius  who  wrote  those  words 
put  to  paper  the  thought  of  every  man  who 
ever  sallied  out  among  riffles  and  pools  to 
cast  a  cunning  fly.  We  owe  to  Nature  all 
the  brilliance  and  inspiration,  all  our  in- 
genious inventions;  all  our  craft,  and  the 
foundation  of  our  endeavors.  So  great  is 
her  power  for  good  that  only  the  base  fool 
cannot  see  the  immense  importance  she 
plays  in  existence.  I  would  rather  be  penni- 
less paddling  a  canoe  along  wild  rivers  and 
camping  in  a  shelter  tent  along  mirrorlike 
lakes,  drawing  upon  Nature  for  my  susten- 
ance than  be  a  man  of  millions  with  a  host  of 
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industrial  slaves  about  me.  Give  me  the 
gold  of  the  sunlight  on  close-cropped  pastures 
and  diamonds  of  dew  on  the  morning  clover. 
That  is  the  wealth  that  really  counts  and 
that  cannot  be  monopolized.  The  poorest 
"beggar"  may  share  its  delights  equally  as 
well  as  the  man  of  power — who  has  power 
because  he  commands  wealth  or  millions. 

The  above  remarks,  my  dear  friend,  you 
will  appreciate  and  understand  the  meaning 
of.  My  reason  for  setting  them  down  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  you  is  not  purposeless. 
Recently  an  editorial  has  been  printed  in  a 
great  newspaper  in  which  the  theme  of  Nature 
is  taken  up.  In  the  eyes  and  mind  of  the 
editor  the  love  of  Nature  is  the  weakest  of 
all  sentimental  notions;  and  he  holds  that 
it  should  be  taken  from  our  literature — the 
sooner,  the  better.  He  has  decided  (in  his 
two  by  four  sanctum,  hemmed  in  by  the 
nauseous  city  he  loves  so  well)  that  Nature 
does  not  count,  that  it  is  but  a  fickle  dream 
and  fancy. 

"Literature  really  is  concerned  with  life 
and  not  with  Nature.  Before  Rousseau  in- 
vented interest  in  Nature,  literary  men  and 
even  painters  treated  Nature  as  incidental. 
But  the  fashion  of  Rousseau  swept  Europe, 
was  responsible  for  the  cult  that  has  filled 
thousands  of  pages  with  natural  description. 
Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Ruskin, 
and  nearly  everybody  else,  including  George 
Sand  and  Michelet  in  France,  Goethe  and 
Heine  in  Germany  simply  ranted  about  Na- 
ture, her  loveliness,  her  tenderness.  Then 
Science  came  to  kill  the  pathetic  fallacy, 
until  to-day  we  look  on  Nature  as  red  in 
tooth  and  claw,  and  beautiful  only  evanescent- 
ly,  and  without  intention.  The  nature  of 
Nature,  her  cruelty  and  brutality  is  well  set 
forth  by  that  consummate  naturalist  and 
cunning  writer,  the  late  Henri  Fabre.  And 
George  Moore  has  been  rewriting  his  earlier 
works — in  order  to  rid  them  of  the  sunsets, 
as  he  explains.  What  we,  subjectively,  put 
into  Nature,  is  really  all  that  is  spiritual  or 
moral  or  consolatory.  Nature,  as  she  is, 
is  positively  monstrous.  Even  the  landscape 
artist  knows  that  now.  The  beauties  he 
now  sees  are  objectivities  purely,  beauties  of 
color  and  form  for  their  own  sakes  alone. 
And  to  appreciate  those  beauties  for  what 
they  are,  we  have  to  divorce  ourselves  from 
our  sentimentalities  and  egoisms  altogether." 

Thus  the  cold  blade  is  driven  to  the  heart 
of  the  sincere  viewer  of  Nature's  beauty  and 
originality.  And  further:  I  consider  this 
a  thrust  that  should  not  go  unanswered.  It 
hits  at  all  those  who  love  to  go  out  into  the 


wild  places  and  gain  surcease  from  the  bitter- 
ness and  the  coals  of  condemnation  that 
are  heaped  upon  them.  To  the  angler  this 
is  the  gravest  of  insults  for  it  seeks  to  under- 
mine and  destroy  the  very  foundation  of  his 
impulse  and  the  pastime  he  loves  so  well. 
It  desires  to  strip  the  body  bare,  to  leave 
only  the  skeleton,  clawing  the  flesh  from 
the  bones.  Ancient  has  been  the  pastime 
of  angling;  honorable  has  been  its  body  of 
followers;  deep  has  been  their  respect;  ever- 
lasting has  been  their  conception  of  good, 
and  beauty  and  their  love  of  fellow-man 
for  fellow-man.  Nature  has  been  the  im- 
pulse and  the  inspiration.  I  challenge  this 
arraignment  at  the  hands  of  the  unapprecia- 
tive  with  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  me.  I 
challenge  it  as  an  angler  who  cannot  see 
the  good  earth  insulted  or  pure  waters  dis- 
graced by  one  who  never  knew  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  or  felt  running  water  flow  between 
his  fingers. 

You,  my  dear  friend — you,  Doctor  Gove, 
have  lived  long  and  well,  and  have  known 
all  the  tempests,  and  sorrows  and  kindnesses 
of  life;  you  have  studied,  analyzed,  and  have 
laid  bare,  you  have  had  the  chance  to  be- 
come a  mere  cold,  unseeing,  threadbare  arvd 
mechanical  scientist  with  but  one  viewpoint — 
the  viewpoint  that  lies  along  the  scalpel's 
edge;  and  yet  you,  with  your  years  of  wisdom 
upon  you — still  retain  and  believe  in  Nature 
and  the  beauties  of  Nature,  being,  as  you  are, 
an  angler.  I  ask  you,  is  there  not  a  great 
power  for  good  in  Nature?  Is  it  not  true 
that  there  is  substance  to  the  love  of  Nature 
o,r  is  it  all  weak  sentimentality  and  inanity, 
and  confined  alone  to  the  younger  element? 
Do  you  see  anything  to  be  gained  in  stripping 
Nature  of  her  loveliness,  or  in  discounting 
all  our  thoughts  about  her  beauty?  Is  there 
anything  admirable  in  a  mind  that  looks 
out,  but  sees  not  a  crystal  river  but  a  brother 
pool  that  beholds  a  trout  only  as  an  assasin; 
the  night  as  a  time  for  killing,  and  a  lake  only 
as  a  place  where  we  might  drown?  To  this 
level  would  such  a  writer  wish  us  to  bring 
our  consideration  of  Nature.  Were  he  to 
do  so,  the  camper  would  gain  no  joy  by 
camping  at  the  side  of  a  beautiful  lake;  he 
would  do  as  well  to  pitch  his  tent  on  the  roof 
of  a  tenement;  the  angler  would  save  time 
by  putting  some  fish  in  a  tank  in  his  back- 
yard and  there  hooking  them;* the  canoeist 
would  gain  just  as  much  joy  by  paddling  in 
a  makeshift  contrivance,  set  up  in  his  parlor, 
and  so  forth.  How  foolish  and  useless  the 
declaration  of  this  writer,  who  adds: 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  depreciate  the 
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tremendous  part  that  Nature  plays  in  human 
life — it  would  be  silly,  indeed,  to  do  so.  Nor 
would  anyone  be  guilty  of  denying  the  loveli- 
ness of  some  of  Nature's  moods  and  aspects. 
The  mountains,  the  prairies  and  the  lakes, 
the  sunsets,  the  dawns  and  the  nights,  may 
well  excite  our  appreciation  and  our  wonder. 
But  there  isn't  anything  human  in  such 
phenomena,  except  as  our  sentimentality 
assumes  it.  There  being  none,  the  reason 
for  a  literature  on  Nature  falls  to  the  gro.und. 
Leave  Nature  to  the  painters.  What  litera- 
ture is  concerned  with  is  the  passions,  and 
only  that  writing  which  is  concerned  with 
them  can  be  real  literature." 

Two  things  are  the  basis  of  one's  jeering 
at  the  beauties  and  comforts  of  Nature. 
For  one  thing  a  person  may  have  grown  up 
without   any   knowledge   and  appreciation 
of  her;  having  lived  fettered  down  to  streets 
and  smoke  and  smoke-stained  buildings  all 
of  one's  life,  no  knowledge  of  the  joys  of 
nature  could  then  be  expected  or  dyspepsia 
may  cause  a  grouch  as  a  result  of  which  one 
may  vent  his  feelings  on  whatever  comes 
first  to  hand.    What  buncombe  is  the  asser- 
tion that  only  literature  that  is  concerned 
with  the  passions  amounts  to  anything  and 
lives.    Too  much  of  our  literature  for  de- 
cades back  was  concerned  with  the  passions. 
Ten  thousand  books  a  year  are  ground  out; 
tons  upon  tons  of  waste  deposit,  eagerly 
gobbled  up  by  thin-blooded,  shallow-minded 
people  who  cannot  think  and  are  fed  by  this 
veriest  slush.    This  is  the  literature  of  the 
passions,  "the  human  element"  that  we  are 
concerned  with!    Our  literature  is  decaying 
simply  because  of  this  passion  and  sex  stuff. 
We  have  our  three  weeks,"  six  weeks'  and 
j   nine  months'  fiction.    If  I  am  right  this  is 
what  the  editor  quoted  turns  to  as  a  relief 
from  the  "sentimentalities  and  egoisms"  of 
the  literature  of  Nature — and  the  literature 
of  Nature  by  the  way  concerns  the  outdoor 
publications  and  all  books  for  which  Nature 
and  her  wonderful  works  form  the  back- 
ground.   On  the  other  hand  what  redeems 
the  puerile  fiction  of  the  day  are  the  descrip- 
tions of  Nature  contained  therein.    Turn  to 
the  best  books  the  world  has  ever  known  and 
you  will  find  Nature  represented.    The  writer 
Rousseau  did  not  originally  create  people's 
interest  in  Nature.    Nature  has  been  a  con- 
stant theme  from  the  earliest  day.  The 
best  literature  this  world  now  knows  or  will 
ever  know  wds  written  by  Nature  extollers. 
Let  us  turn  to  a  work  that  has  been  famous 
from   the  early   centuries — Walton's  Con- 
templative Angler.    This  has  Nature  pure 


and  simple,  without  any  scientific  embellish- 
ments, as  its  chief  theme;  it  has  a  wonderful 
sentimentality  running  through  it.  The 
sum  total  of  its  sentiment  and  regard  for 
Nature  saved  it  and  has  made  it  next  to  the 
Bible  in  prominence.  WTas  the  above  quoted 
editor  mindful  of  that?  There  are  more 
copies  of  Walton's  book  sold  to-day  than 
ever  before  but  the  demand  for  it  has  been 
strong  from  its  very  inception. 

Hosts  of  men  and  women  who  write  and 
have  written  about  the  passions  die  and  have 
died   and   sink  into   utter  oblivion — while 
men  such  as  Thoreau,  Jeffries,  Whitman, 
Milton,  Wordsworth,  Goethe,  Keats,  Byron 
and  a  thousand  others  live  forever.  And 
their  finest  work,  their  most  quoted  work, 
the  work  upon  which  their  immortality  rests 
is  the  work  wherein  the  beauties  of  Nature 
have  been  extolled.    The  love  of  Nature 
dates  not  from  the  time  of  the  great  French 
writer  Rousseau  but  from  the  early  Greek 
poets  and  philosophers  upward.    I  predict 
that  after  the  stupendous  conflict  in  Europe 
ceases  the  people  will  turn  their  eyes  again 
to  Nature,  to  the  common  sod  and  flowers, 
the  blue  skies  and  the  limpid  streams  and 
see  reflected  therein  a  greater  and  better 
motive  than  has  hitherto  been  conceived. 
While  we  have  health  and  our  spirits  are 
uppermost  and  intact  we  may  lose  track 
of  Nature  and  her  divine  mission,  but  when 
we  fail;  when  health  gets  down  to  a  low  mar- 
gin, when  the  last  series  of  hopes  fade  then 
we  turn  to  Nature  as  to  the  mother  that  will 
heal  our  aches.    There  as  we  drink  of  the 
wine  we  gain  fresh  hope;  and  as  we  fill  our 
soot-lined  lungs  with  her  breezes,  or  stretch 
comfortably  out  upon  her  soft  grass,  or  wan- 
der through  her  cool  lanes  we  suddenly  lift 
our  faces  thankfully  and  with  all  our  "senti- 
mentalities and  egoisms"  believe  that,  as 
this  editor  coldly  denies:    Nature  is  a  "tender 
iiother."    In  the  pits  and  hells  of  Civiliza- 
tion, with  its  brewing  "passions,"  and  sinks 
of  iniquity,  we  may  go  down  to  the  dust, 
unloved,   degraded,   crushed,   sneered  at — 
and  when  we  have  had  enough  of  "passions" 
so  that  we  can-  crawl  on  our  common  hands 
and  knees  to  some  cool  nook  in  Nature  it  is 
then  that  even  the  coldest  blackguard  or 
petty  yellow  journalist  will  learn  to  change 
his  views  of  the  lovely  earth  and  rocks  that 
reflect  resolve  and  purpose. 

This  editor,  my  dear  Gove,  points  to  such 
a  "consummate  naturalist"  as  Henri  Fabre 
having  been  duly  hypnotized  by  him  and  his 
writings.  As  one  sheep  does,  he  figures, 
let  lower  sheep  do.    Because  Fabre  was  a 
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cold,  crusty,  keen,  unloved,  unrecognized 
man,  utterly  devoid  of  one  relieving  light 
of  sentiment  he  scoffed  at  such  a  thing  as 
beauty  in  Nature.  He  had  lived  into  wither- 
ed old  age  before  he  was  discovered,  and  he 
hated  the  world  because  it  had  not  recognized 
him  sooner.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  could  loVe  Nature,  or  anything  concern- 
ing Nature  but  the  cold  facts;  as  a  matter  of 
common  consent  he  would  live  longer  by  his 
works  were  they  relieved  by  sentiment. 
But  they  are  not.  He  sneers  and  jeers  at 
the  beauty  of  Nature.  His  withered  lips 
curl  at  the  thought.  Yet  the  work6  of  Fabre, 
wonderful  as  they  are,  are  not  any  more 
wonderful  than  the  works  of  Richard  Jeffries, 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  Walt  Whitman,  or 
Ruskin.  This  editor  accepts  Fabre  as  final, 
tracking  humbly  after  him,  congratulating 
himself  on  the  honor  apparently  of  having 
sided  with  a  great  man.  Henri  Fabre,  "the 
Homer  of  the  insects,"  whose  life  histories 
he  wrote  is  not  necessarily  an  immortal.  It 
will  take  time  to  prove  this. 

With  the  on-rush  of  Civilization  Nature  is 
being  more  and  more  lost  track  of,  and  people 
at  large  are  becoming  less  and  less  acquaint- 
ed with  her  beauties  and  her  true  loveliness, 
ft  is  therefore  but  a  manifestation  of  com- 
mon opinion,  apart  from  Nature,  that  she 
is  undervalued.  Nature  never  has  been, 
and  never  will  be  appreciated  by  the  great 
mass  Of  the  people.  That  gift  remains  always 
with  the  select  coterie;  and  to  say  that  this 
coterie  is  made  up  exclusively  of  men  and 
women  of  money  and  means  is  far  from  the 
truth.  In  point  of  fact  two  thirds  of  the 
admirers  of  Nature  and  hex  works  are  made 
up  of  people  with  little  of  the  so-called  world's 
riches,  i.e.,  money-riches.  True,  in  the  long 
ago,  Nature  was  worshipped  as  some  sort 
of  a  God.  In  our  day  of  increasing  and 
broadening  intelligence  the  same  is  not  true. 
We  understand  Nature  and  her  framework 
more  thoroughly.  Our  love  and  sincere 
appreciation  is  held  within  reasonable  bounds. 
We  love  to  go  out  in  cool  glades  and  into 
grassy  valleys  for  the  relief  they  bring  us 
from  mortal  cares  and  sorrows.  We  love 
the  waters  and  the  running  brooks  because 
it  is  all  so  different,  and  it  instills  in  us  so 
much  qf  the  new  and  the  bright,  so  much  of 
the  inspirational,  by  which  we  gain  impetus 
for  better  work  among  our  kind,  and  greater 
deeds  of  actual  good.  How  pleasant  it  is 
to  steal  away  from  the  clamors  of  the  city 
to  look  into  some  still  woodland  pool  and 
see  reflected  the  picture  of  living  silence. 
Or  to  realize  the  pure  joys  of  wading  a  stream 


all  day,  casting  the  fly  and  hooking  occasion- 
ally a  trout  and  tucking  the  sparkling  fellow 

into  the  grass  or  moss-lined  creel.  Can  any- 
thing be  sweeter  than  this?  Truly  amid 
such  scenes  and  pleasures  lies  the  road  to 
Earth's  greater  bliss. 

Nor  need  the  love  of  Nature  be  a  weak 
and  spineless  sentimentality.  To  dub  a 
Nature-lover  as  a  poor,  empty-headed  fool 
is  to  accuse  the  Angler  of  being  fit  along  for 
the  asylum,  for  the  angler  counts  it  as  his 
greatest  joy  to  appreciate  Nature  in  all  her 
countless  moods  and  manifestations.  The 
day  on  the"  stream  is  a  poor  and  fruitless  one 
indeed  that  has  not  known  its  contemplative 
reflections  in  which  the  beauty  of  sky, 
and  earth,  of  water  and  trees  and  flowers, 
have  had  a  place.  How  empty  indeed  is 
one's  day  abroad  if  he  has  not  seen  Nature 
in  her  beauty,  but  has  only  gone  about  his 
operations  in  a  cold  practical,  insincere  man- 
ner, seeing  Nature  alone  as  bloody  in  tooth 
and  claw,  a  vile  murderer  and  an  assassin 
in  the  dark — and  our  editor  friend  would 
hold  that  unless  we  thus  view  her  we  are 
hopeless  and  inane  sentimentalists,  egoists, 
unprogressive  in  thought  and  action.  And 
furthermore  this  editor  holds  it  is  all  mere 
affectation,  this  love  of  Nature,  that  we  are 
all  posers.  How  commonplace  and  lack- 
lustre these  grinds  of  the  pen  would  make 
this  life  of  ours.  How  vain  they  are  in  the 
selfish  desire  to  strip  from  all  possible  enjoy- 
ments the  holy  garments  that  deck  them, 
leaving  alone  the  nude  body  shrinking  before 
the  gaze  of  the  multitude.  Then  consider 
the  angler,  alive  with  Nature  love  and  the 
countless  fascinations  of  the  stream  occupy- 
ing himself  in  his  cheerful  pursuits,  and  living 
his  life,  free  of  taint  and  the  scum  of  revolting 
civilization! 

Indeed  from  Nature  we  get  our  most  health- 
ful and  deepest  joys.  We  are  animals,  though 
Higher  Animals,  by  reason  of  our  crowning 
intelligence;  but  as  other  animals  are  of  the 
earth,  and  live  close  to  the  earth  so  were  we 
meant  to  live  close  to  the  earth.  We  were 
not  meant  to  live  in  cities',  though  we  are 
forced  to,  more  or  less,  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  Out  in  the  natural  world,  how- 
ever, is  our  true  home.  We  gain  rugged 
strength  there  and  courage,  and  a  clear  eye 
and  deep  breathing  which  purifies  our  blood 
and  therefore  makes  us  more  alive  and  alert. 
I  owe  my  abundant,  never-dying  enthusiasm 
not  to  the  "gains"  I  have  derived  from  civiliza- 
tion but  to  the  amount  of  clear  air,  and  Na- 
ture-strength I  have  stored  up  in  me  from 
my  last  long  sojourn.    Haunts  of  men,  cities, 
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commercialistic  enterprises  and  rank,  self- 
centered  individualism  do  nothing  but  create 
in  one  hatred  and  despicable  competition. 
The  pleasure  to  be  gained  in  cities  is  the 
superficial  pleasure,  and  like  powder  and 
rouge  it  washes  off  easily.  The  joy  of  cities 
is  only  skin-deep.  Under  it  all  is  sham,  pure 
and  simple — a  great  farce,  of  people  trying 
to  make  other  inane  people  believe  something 
that  is  not  so.  Such  people  deteriorate  into 
mere  mechanical  clay  puppets,  worked  by 
strings,  artificially  laughing,  artificially  think- 
ing— and  on  the  whole,  stagnant.  The  great 
mob  of  these  cannot  be  expected  to  appreciate 
Nature  and  her  works*  any  more  than  the 
lover  o'f  Nature  can  appreciate  and  believe 
in  the  blessings  of  civilization,  for  there  are 
none.  To  find  joy  in  Nature  one  must  start 
all  over  again,  at  the  beginning.  True,  in 
many  the  love  of  Nature  is  but  an  affection, 
but  these  do  not  count.  Those  who  do  count 
are  the  ones  who  find  in  Nature  a  daily  joy, 
who  are  honest  and  sincere  in  their  specula- 
tions. And  this  I  believe  the  true  Angler 
aspires  to. 

I  was  greatly  interested,  I  can  tell  you, 
in  your  explanation  of  the  floating  fly  in 
your  last  letter  and  the  exposition  of  the  skin 
of  the  water  idea.  To  be  very  frank  with 
you  this  has  never  fully  occupied  my  atten- 
tion, and  while  I  may  have  suspected  some- 
thing or  another  of  the  sort  I  have  never 
occupied  myself  in  looking  for  the  scientific 
answer  to  it.  Your  "oil  tip"  fly  certainly 
is  so  far  ahead  of  the  ordinary  dry-fly  that 
I  have  to  laugh  when  I  think  of  some  of  the 
horrible  messes  I  have  gone  through  in  fish- 
ing with  the  old  style  of  fly.  I  have  used 
oils,  paraffine,  grease  and  all  sorts  of  concoc- 
tions with  which  to  smear  the  fly  to  keep  it 
floating;  the  result  has  usually  been  that 
around  the  fly  as  it  comes  floating  down  has 
been  a  big  patch  of  oil  on  the  water.  We 
can  easily  see  where  the  old  form  has  its  bad 
points.  Take  the  fly  you  have  put  out  for 
instance.  Here  we  have  something  that  is 
only  a  word  of  art.  It  is  balanced  well  and 
rides  the  water  well.  Also  the  waterproof 
condition  of  the  fly  and  its  floating  pro- 
pensities is  such  as  to  do  away  with  the  need 
of  oils  and  grease,  or  paraffine  (such  as  some 
use  for  the  dry  fly)  and  when  the  fly  comes 
floating  down  it  is  not  in  the  centre  of  a  big 
patch  of  grease  on  the  skin  of  the  water, 
to  make  use  of  your  term.  Furthermore, 
take  the  bungling  system  of  casting  the  dry 
fly  back  and  forth  through  the  air  to  dry 
it — the  so-called  "false  casts" — and  even 
thea  the  fly  does  not  dry  out  well.    In  your 


fly  this  is  all  done  away  with.  The  new 
wing  material  is  no  doubt  the  reason  of  this, 
though  in  the  first  place  the  fly  must  ride 
wings  up,  and  .  belly  down, — balanced  so 
to  speak.  This,  as  you  have  pointed  out, 
your  fly  does  because  of  its  curved  hook, 
placing  the  full  weight  of  the  fly  on  the  lower 
body  of  the  fly. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  have  in- 
terested me  since  we  took  up  our  scientific 
fly-making  investigations,  together  that  I 
am  surprised  that  I  had  not  considered  some 
of  these  things  long  before.  Now,  as  I.  give 
the  subject  attention  I  see  where  we  are  just 
at  the  doorway  of  our  endeavours.  I  caa 
also  see  that  it  has  opened  the  door  on  many 
speculations,  all  with  a  tendency  to  strive 
for  greater  correctness  as  to  fly  Jorm  and 
also  as  to  colorations.  Imagine,  now,  for 
instance  the  method  of  Louis  Rhead  in  his 
fly  constructions  that  he  says  are  exact  imita- 
tions of  the  living  trout  fly.  And  where  the 
living  trout  fly  has  the  most  exquisite  of- 
transparent  wings,  often  gauze-like  and  super- 
sensitive, what  has  Mr.  Rhead  given  us  in 
his  artificial  reproduction  as  the  imitation 
of  those  wings?  Nothing  more  or  less  than 
crude  feathers  standing  up  helter-skelter. 
And  Mr.  Rhead,  mind  you,  has  been  con- 
sidered the  last  word  in  artificial  fly  pro- 
duction. How  foolish  these  attempts  are 
when  compared  with  the  beautiful  wing  ma- 
terial you  have  with  your  flies  in  various 
shades  and  forms.  Another  thing  I  com- 
mend, and  which  we  thrashed  out  together,  is 
the  shape  of  the  wing;  on  your  flies  the  true 
insect-wing  form  is  held  to.  On  the  other 
hand  witness  the  regulation  flies  with  their 
feather  wings — no  true  insect-wing  shape 
can,  in  any  sense  of  the  word  be  carved  out 
or  retained.  And  right  here  Doctor  I  want 
to  ask  you  something  and  you  will  quite 
agree  with  me,  I  am  sure.  I  am  going  to 
refer  to  the  gauze- wing  fly  Mark  that  care- 
fully now  comrade — the  gauze-wing  fly.  We 
hear  much  about  the  gauze-wing  fly  and  see 
drawings  of  it  in  print,  but  I  ask  you,  have 
you  ever  seen  a  gauze-wing  fly  tied  to  a  hook? 
I  never  have.  The  closest  approach  to  it 
I  ever  saw  was  some  white  wing  feathers 
skillfully  clipped  and  edged  around  and 
touched  up  with  what  seemed  to  me  to  be 
paint — though  done  very  fine.  The  gauze- 
wing  fly  has  first:  transparent  wings,  and 
they  are  so  flimsy  and  fragile  that  with  a 
little  "monkeying"  they  will  go  to  bits.  la 
the  second  place  they  are  veined,  or  traced 
just  like  tiny  veins  running  out  here  and 
there  in  our  system.    These  veins  show  up 
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oil  'the  wing.  And  all  illustrations  of  the 
gauze-wing  fly  are  perfect  in  depicting  this, 
buyt  the  imitations  of  it  look  about  as  much 
like  a  gauze-wing  as  I  look  like  Emperor 
William,  Just  on  that  point  we  can  see 
how  backward  is  fly- tying,  and  the  true  fly- 
tying  *art  when  they  try  to  foist  on  us  up- 
standing feathers  and  claim  that  these  imi- 
tate the  gauze-wing  of  the  living  insect. 
In  Mr.  Rhead's  own  illustrations,  done  finely 
with  the  pen,  he  shows  all  this  exepjisite 
veinery,  or  tracery  on  the  fly  wings,  but  his 
imitations  are  what?  Nothing  more  or  less 
than  untransparent  clumsy  feathers.  Having 
failed  to  progress  along  lines  of  new  wing 
material  he  did  what  thousands  of  fly- 
makers  have  done  in  the  past:  he  fell  back 
upon  feathers  as  the  solution.  In  mention- 
ing the  gauze-wing  fly  I  am  recalled  to  the 
fact  that  a  writer  (you  will  remember  him — 
Mr.  Rosenberg,  in  fact)  wrote  me,  saying 
that  he  had  once  purchased  some  exquisite 
reproductions  of  the  May-fly  which  were 
so  true  to  life  that  they  seemed  virtually  to 
leap  out  of  the  case  wherein  they  lay.  These 
wings,  he  said,  were  transparent  and  were 
veined  just  like  in  the  living  fly.  I  have 
been  wondering  just  what  sort  of  wing  ma- 
terial they  were  composed  of.  Candidly, 
the  height  of  wing  material  inventiveness  is 
contained  in  your  production  and  if  it  is 
not  possible  to  artificially  vein  these  wings 
then  I  do  not  know  how  else  it  is  going  to  be 
done.  True, — some  materials  of  fragile  na- 
ture may  be  used — but  just  to  show  dry  in 
cases.  For  actual  fishing  one  needs  just  the 
strong  material  you  have  that  will  bear  up 
well  and  stand  much  fishing.  Furthermore, 
when  it  comes  to  that  we  figure:  is  it  neces- 
sary that  fly-wings  should  be  traced  and 
veined.?  This  gets  down  to  the  closest  of 
close  imitation  and  I  hold  that  this  is  not 
necessary  as  long  as  the  wing  is  transparent 
and  is  not  made  of  clumsy,  unlifelike  feathers, 
away  from  which  the  fly-tyers  in  the  past 
and  in  the  present  day  could  not  and  cannot 
apparently  break  themselves  loose. 

It  has  always  been  my  desire  to  question 
you  in  regard  to  your  frank  opinion  of  the 
so-called  regulation  flies  which  are  so  greatly 
in  use,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  stand-by  of  so 
many  trout  fishermen.  Charles  Bradford 
pins  his  faith  by  the  Quaker,  another  shouts 
loud  for  the  Professor,  another  is  agitating 
for  the  March  Brown,  and  so  forth  and  so 
on.  I  will  frankly  say  that  some  of  my  best 
success,  using  standard  regulation  flies  has 
been  with  these:  the  Grizzly  King,  Brown 
Hackle,   Queen  of  the  Waters,  Professor, 


Brown  Palmer,  Coachman,  Montreal  and 
W7hite  Miller.  To  this  list  I  could  add  some 
others  but  the  above  I  believe,  honestly  be- 
lieve, sum  up  some  of  the  best  "wet"  flies 
to  be  had  on  the  market.  Furthermore  I 
hold  that  if  these,  of  the  standard  regulation 
flics,  will  not  do  then  none  of  the  rest  will. 
My  argument  has  always  been  that  these 
artificials  imitate  nothing  that  is  the  trout's 
daily  food?  True,  we  catch  trout  with  them, 
but  the  question  is:  is  it  not  possible  to 
catch  more  trout  with  a  fly  that  is  correct 
as  to  form  and  near-to-correct  as  to  wing 
material.  This  I  have  proven  by  the  use 
of  your  flies.  In  going  over  the  case  of  the 
standard  regulation  flies  we  have  to  admit 
that  catches  are  comparatively  few  and  far 
between,  and  that  oceans  of  arm  work  and 
air  flailing  must  be  pursued  before  a  capture, 
now  and  then,  is  assured.  Does  this  point 
to  anything?  Are  there  not  hundreds  of 
trout  who  see  these  flies  being  played  in  the 
water  and  will  not  rise  to  them,  while  now 
and  then  one  will  rise,  we  will  say,  out  of 
adventure  and  sport  merely  to  sample  it 
and  get  caught.  We  therefore  rest  upon  the 
conclusion:  the  standard  regulation  flies, 
will  sometimes  make  a  capture,  but  two-thirds 
of  the  time  will  not,  even  when  the  fish  are 
hungry  and  feeding.  I  must  admit,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  been  a  devotee  of  the  "wet" 
fly  form,  or  the  standard  regulation  fly. 
But  that  there  must  necessarily  be  some 
scientific  playing  of  the  fly,  also  must  be 
admitted  unless- the  artificial  fly  is  played  in 
the  water  so  that  it  takes  on  lifelikeness,  and 
animation,  to  imitate  a  drowning  insect  or 
a  fly  rising  to  the  surface.  Therefore  the 
fly  must  be  impelled  along  by  easy  twitches 
of  the  rod  as  it  is  cast  up  and  across  the  stream 
and  then  down  and  across  the  stream.  No 
doubt  it  is  by  thus  playing  the  fly  that  we 
get  what  good  catches  we  do  on  the  standard 
regulation  flies;  they  (the  trout)  are  deceived 
more  or  less  by  the  motion  of  the  fly.  But 
shall  we  say  that  they  firmly  believe  that  it 
is  a  specimen  of  their  daily  fare,  that's  the 
question.  And  right  here,  Doctor,  we  must 
remember  that  the  Scarlet  Ibis,  Grizzly  King 
and  Silver  Doctor  are  cherished  favorites 
with  many  anglers.  These  three  flies  and 
many  others  are  gaudy  in  the  extreme  and 
represent  nothing  that  lives,  creeps  or  flies! 

Of  late  years  a  subject  that  has  been  one  of 
great  concern  with  me  is  that  of  hooks  and 
hook  sizes,  and  sizes  too  of  the  fly.  Upon 
the  word' of  an  authority  we  have  it  that  if 
wc  have  vbeen  using  a  fairly  large  fly  with 
poor  success,  often  the  changing  from  the. 
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large  to  a  smaller  size  has  been  the  difference 
between  failure  and  success.    In  some  cases 
I  have  found  this  to  be  true,  but  not  always. 
Like  in  the  laying  down  of  all  rules  this  is 
to  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.    Some  like 
small  flies,  such  as  those  tied  to  the  Number 
12  hook.    Others  prefer  them  as  large  as 
Number   8.    No    doubt   the   latter  school 
believe  that  the  tiny  flies  are  so  small  in  the 
water  that  they  cannot  be  seen  by  the  trout, 
whereas  the  larger  flies  stand  more  of  a  show 
of  being  seen,  and  the  trout  looking  for  the 
largest  morsel  would  be  prone  to  snap  up  the 
biggest  fly.    I  would  be  interested  to  know 
what  you  think  of  this  and  as  to  hook  sizes 
in  artificial  flies,  also  as  to  what  styles  of 
hooks  you  like  best,  as  for  instance  the  Sproat, 
the  Pennell,  O'Shaughnessy  or  Sneck.  Also 
it  would  give  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
know  just  what  you  think  of  the  barbless 
hook.    You  know  that  is  the  only  style 
that  is  used  in  fly  fishing  in  Japan,  and  fly 
fishing  has  there  been   an  art  for  centuries 
I    hear.    Seth   Green,   a   famous  old-time 
American  angler,  writer  and  tackle-maker 
used  nothing  but  the  barbless  hook  and  made 
the  assertion  once  that  anyone  who  could 
not  fish  and  catch  fish  with  a  barbless  hook  . 
was  simply  a  poor  trout  fisherman.    I  cer- 
tainly cannot  agree  with  this  sweeping  dic- 
tum; not  by  a  great  deal,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  side  with  me  there.    I  mention  this  fact 
because  a  correspondent  to  Rod  and  Gun 
has  tendered  me  some  exquisite  productions 
of  the  Japanese  barbless  flies,  and  I  will, 
upon  returning  to  my  home  camp,  send  you 
several  of  these  that  you  may  see  them  and 
judge  more  correctly  as  to  the  virtues  or 
otherwise  of  them. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  a  certain  excerpt 
out  of  Charles  Bradford's  fishing  articles  and 
no  doubt  this  will  be  interesting  to  you.  A 
writer  wrote  Mr.  Bradford  to  the  effect  that 
the  silver  tinsel  bodies  of  his  artificial  flies 
soon  blacken  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  alumi- 
num tinsel  in  place  of  the  silver  tinsel  was 
superior,  having  heard  that  it  held  its  bril- 
liancy longer.  Now  this  is  something  I, 
myself,  have  been  greatly  interested  in  and  I  * 
therefore  pass  it  along  to  you  for  final  judg- 
ment.   Mr.  Bradford  arisNvered  thus: 

"Doctor  Redfield  of  Rhode  Island  was, 
I  believe,  the  first  to  use  aluminum  tinsel  in 
place  of  the  silver  tinsel,  and  he  no  doubt 
could  give  you  better  advice  than  I  on  this 
subject.  I  have  seen  aluminum  body  flies 
of  the  Silver  Doctor  and  the  Alexandria 
salmon  and  bass  flies,  and  know  of  their 
being  superior  to  the  silver  tinsel  flies  of 
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similar  patterns  by  personal  exper- 
ience, and  by  the  declaration  of  no  less 
an  authority  than  my  late  angling  companion, 
John  Harrington  Keene.  Silver  tinsel  tarn- 
ishes very  soon,  whether  the  fly  be  used  or 
retained  in  the  fly-book.  The  contact  of 
the  fingers  or  the  most  infinitesimal  particle 
of  sulphur  in  the  air,  (from  a  coal  stove) 
whilst  using  silver  tinsel  is  sure  to  begin  a 
discoloration  which  ends  in  the  bright  tinsel 
becoming  hideously  black.  Not  so  with 
aluminum.  This  metal  is  not  acted  on  by 
air  or  by  water,  nor  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
or  concentrated  sulphuric,  carbonic  oxide, 
sulphurous  acid,  nitric  acid  or  other  suphur 


vapors.  It  is  also  practically  unaffected  by 
common  salt,  either  wet  or  dry,  says  Mr. 
Keene,  or,  t)y  sea  water  or  weak  solutions  of 
salt  in  acetic  acid.  Apparently  aluminum 
ranks  pretty  near  to  gold  in  its  invulnera- 
bility." 

Naturally,  however,  the  tinselling  process 
has  been  more  used  in  the  old  form  of  fly 
than  in  our  new  flies.  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  your  ideas  along  this  line,  and  also  your 
promised  reflections  on  the  making  of  (he 
roll-wing  Jly  which  Mr.  Keene  has  made. 
With  best  regards, 

Fraternally  and  sincerely, 
Robert  Page  Lincoln. 
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Robert  Page  Lincoln 


NOT  a  very  great  number  of  anglers  have 
any  knowledge,  or  practical  information 
as  to  the  life  of  Walton,  the  so-called 
Father  of  Angling.  And  yet  for  all  that  the 
name  of  Walton  is  known  to  all  people. 
Sometime  or  another  a  person  is  sure  to  hear 
the  name  of  Walton,  and  he  also  hears  that 
Walton  was  the  father  of  fishing.  His  at- 
tention is  then  directed  towards  this  immortal 
figure.  Nor  are  we  to  believe  that  the 
legitimate  angling  or  outdoor  press  carry  this 
information  to  the  greater  host  of  the  com- 
mon people;  this  is  not  true.  The  daily  news- 
papers are  really  the  agencies  by  which  the 
multitude  get  their  knowledge  that  WTalton 
was  the  father  of  angling.  If  any  account 
of  fishing  is  printed  in  a  paper,  a  hint  is  always 
thrown  in  that  "disciples  of  Izaak  Walton" 
went  fishing  in  such  and  such  a  lake  and  had 
good  or  poor  success  as  the  case  may  be;  or, 
as  in  a  clipping  I  have  just  taken  from  a  paper 
describing  a  stream  it  is  mentioned,  "Walton 
could  have  wished  for  no  more  lovely  scene 
than  this,"  etc.  In  this  manner,  many  in- 
ferences cast  annually  as  to  Walton  bring  the 
people  in  touch  with  the  subject  and  they 
discover,  sooner  or  later,  that  Walton  ,  was  a 
contemplative  angler,  and  that  he  wrote  the 
justly  famous,  Complete  Angler,  the  bible  of 
the  line  and  fly  contingent.  Yet  it  seems  that 
the  host  of  attention  is  directed  to  the  figure 
of  Walton.  Only  a  small  portion  of  this 
attention  is  directed  to  the  lives  of  such  men 
as  Cotton  and  to  a  woman,  Dame  Juliana 
Berners,  who  are  equally  in  the  limelight  as 
stars  in  the  angling  firmament.    There  is  no 


doubt  too  but  that  additional  appreciation  of 
Walton  will  be  the  result  in  the  future.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  as  a  poet  and  drama- 
tist, Shakespeare  was  recently  accorded  an 
ovation  in  his  tercentenary  celebration  such 
as  was  never  before  witnessed  in  history.  No 
paper,  however  insignificant  but  had  some- 
thing about  this  immortal;  and  the  greater 
magazines  and  papers,  here,  there  and  every- 
where throughout  the  world  were  vying  with 
one  another  to  yield  their  readers  the  best 
outlay  of  material,  in  prose,  verse  and  illus- 
tration regarding  this  immortal.  Yet  the 
tercentenary  of  Walton  (which  occurred  in 
1893)  was  passed  by  with  but  little  attention 
paid  to  this  beloved  patriarch  who  has  done  so 
much  by  his  illustrious  example  to  bring 
pleasure  and  contentment  to  the  great  human 
race.  For  Walton  has  done  immeasurable 
good  by  keeping  a  standard  of  faith  and  peace 
in  this  world.  Just  as  his  name  was  linked 
with  innocence,  and  quiet  delights  (simple 
delights  I  may  add)  so  also,  well  over  three 
centuries  after  his  death  we  continue  to  link 
his  name  with  the  same  rural  or  natural 
delights,  the  soothing  influences  of  which 
cannot  but  take  much  of  the  shallowness,  and 
bitterness  out  of  life,  leaving  instead  a  philoso- 
phical outlook  upon  the  world  such  as  is 
needed  in  every  crisis. 

In  line  with  the  above  I  may  relate  that 
this  year  will  see  the  beginning  of  a  movement 
among  anglers  to  properly  enshrine  among 
the  people  this  great  figure.  In  both  England 
and  on  this  continent  people  will  unite  in  a 
celebration  of  Walton,  his  works  and  his 
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deeds.  English  fishing  clubs  and  associations 
have  always  done  considerable  homage  to 
Walton,  but  on  this  side  of  the  water,  we  have 
been  lacking.  This  year  however  the  United 
Angler's  League  of  New  York  will  celebrate 
the  event  of  Walton's  birthday  which  was. 
August  9,  1593.  Acting  in  co-operation  with 
this  league  are  hundreds  of  others  throughout 
the  land  and  innumerable  other  smaller  as- 
sociations scattered  here  and  there,  which, 
when  they  find  out  about  it,  will  do  all  in  their 
power  to  bring  publicity  to  the  subject,  by 
speech  and  by  word  of  pen  in  the  papers  and 
the  magazines.  It  is  the  adopted  idea  of  the 
United  Anglers'  League  to  establish  what 
shall  be  known  as  "Walton  Day",  this  day 
being,  (as  I  understand  it),  the  day  in  August 
commemorative  of  his  coming  into  this  world. 
WTith  an  annual  celebration  along  these  lines 
everywhere  much  good  can  be  realized  and 
much  dignity  can  be  brought  to  the  topic  of 
fishing.  Angling  has  been  considered  by  so 
many  people  as  nothing  short  of  a  butcher 
shop  performance.  These  celebrations,  how- 
ever, and  the  out-pourings  of  genuine  praise 
of  sanity  and  humanity  in  fishing,  will  lift 
the  topic  of  angling  to  a  greater  level  than  it 
has  hitherto  held  among  the  common  people. 
In  Canada,  as  in  the  States,  it  is  therefore  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  clubs  and  as- 
sociations take  this  up,  carrying  the  program 
of  their  plans  into  the  papers  and  magazines, 
thus  affording  much  genuine  satisfaction  all 
around.  Canada,  with  a  territory  that  claims 
some  of  the  best  fishing  possibilities  on  this 
continent  (or  in  the  world  for  that  matter) 
should  certainly  do  her  part  to  establish  a 
significant  record.  Papers  will  gladly  feature 
prose  articles,  and  magazines  are  always  glad 
to  take  in  such  material  as  this. 

Not  overly  much  is  known  as  to  the  life 
of  Walton.  Men  have  sought  to  trace  his  life, 
and  the  events  in  it,  but  very  little  has  been 
the  result  of  these  researches  in  the  line  of 
compact  evidence. 

Izaak  Walton  was  born  at  Stratford  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary  in  the  year  1593,  at  the 
month  and  day  hitherto  mentioned.  He  died 
on  the  15th  of  December,  1683,  as  an  early 
writer  has  stated,  "in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his 
innocency."  Of  his  youth,  the  occupations 
of  his  youth  and  the  education  he  acquired  we 
know  little  or  nothing  substantial;  this  period 
is  unusually  hazy;  and  has  been  properly  left 
more  or  less  a  blank.  In  due  course  of  time 
Jhe  hied  him  to  London  town  and  went  into 
business  but  what  that  business  was,  or  how 
successful  he  was  in  it  no  one  has  ever  been 


able  to  discover.  As  one  writer  has  enter- 
tainingly commented: 

"He  went  to  London,  this  we  know,  and 
lived  there  many  years,  as  a  trader  of  some 
kind,  selling  something  or  another,  wholesale 
or  retail,  but  even  here  this  is  a  dispute  among 
the  makers  of  books.  Some  argue  that  be- 
cause his  shop  was  small  he  must  have  been  a 
wholesale  dealer,  and  others  take  a  reverse 
position.  Clearly  the  greatness  of  his  soul 
was  not  dependable  on  the  bigness  of  his  shop, 
and  so,  let  us  hope  that  he  sold  it  at  a  profit, 
especially  when  he  soid  his  shop,  and  let  it  go 
at  that.  It  is  recorded  that  he  held  little 
parish  offices,  discharging  their  duties  blame- 
lessly, while  in  his  leisure  time  he  wrote  love- 
verses  graciously,  and  wrote,  with  noble 
sympathy,  the  lives  of  men  whom  he  had 
loved,  Donne  and  Cotton,  among  others,  and 
Sanderson  and  Herbert." 

In  the  year  1624,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one 
Walton  (it  is  related  and  we  must  take  it  for 
granted)  married  a  lady  by  name  of  Rachel 
Floud.  They  lived  in  Fleet  Street  and  in 
Chancery  Lane.  This  wife  died  in  the  year 
1643.  At  the  age  of  fifty-one,  in  1644  he  re- 
turned to  Staffordshire,  and  there  married 
another  woman,  Ann  Kerr.  Although  Walton 
was  the  father  of  ten  children  only  two  sur- 
vived him  at  death  and  of  these  two  little  or 
nothing  has  been  learned.  They  have  been 
swallowed  up  in  oblivion. 

When  Walton  turned  his  back  on  London, 
and  sought  peace  and  quietude  in  his  beloved 
glades  and  streams  he  did  so  with  a  profoundly 
clean  conscience,  eager  for  the  sight  of  green 
fields  and  pastures,  for  leaves  and  trees  and 
flowers;  for  running  brooks  and  incomparable 
blue  skies  arched  above.  As  has  been  said  of 
him  he  turned  from  London,  and  civilization 
"not  because  he  was  sick  of  noise,  or  a-weary 
of  existence,  but  because  he  knew  of  some- 
thing better.  There  was  great  strife  in  the 
little  dingy  old  London  of  his  day  over  politics 
and  religion,  and  the  Spanish  alliance  and 
proceedings  at  court,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
things  not  refreshing  to  the  soil.  So  he  turned 
to  the  green  lanes  of  Staffordshire,  to  the 
brooks  that  follow  the  winding  lead  of  the 
Trent,  as  it  drops  down  through  the  forests 
of  Nottingham  on  its  way  to  the  north  sea. 
On  the  banks  of  its  'silent  silver  streams'  he 
could  gather  the  richest  of  harvests,  the 
'harvests  of  the  quiet  eye',  as  one  of  his 
disciples  said  in  another  green  forest  two 
centuries  later." 

At  the  time  Walton  took  up  the  pen  (or 
quill)  in  behalf  of  the  literature  of  angling  the 
subject  was  not  exactly  a  new  one.   Even  in 
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the  early  days  before  his  time  books  on  angjing 
had  appeared.  "The  Booke  of  St.  Albans", 
by  Juliana  Berners  was  published  in  1484. 
The  "Booke  of  Fishing  with  Hook  and  Line", 
a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  day  was 
published  by  Leonard  Mascall  in  1590.  This 
may  have  been  the  next  in  line  but  in  1496 
Dame  Juliana  Berners,  "The  Treatyse  of 
Fysshynge  wyth  an  angle"  or  "Fysshe  and 
Fyssheynge"  had  been  published  if  I  go 
rightly  by  records.  Both  Berners  and  Mascall 
were  literary  pirates,  or  plagarists  and  took 
and  helped  themselves  from  wi  iters  long 
before  them.  It  apparently  was  nothing  out 
of  the  ordinary  in  those  days,  and  quotation 
marks  were  not  in  use.  A  writer  evidently 
felt  that  if  a  thing  was  good  enough  to  use  it 
was  good  enough  to  use  as  his  own  product. 

Charles  Bradford  lists  further  books  on 
angling  to  appear  before  Walton's  Compleat 
Angler  as  follows:  W.  G.  Faukener  pub- 
lished his  "Hawking,  Hunting,  Fowling  and 
Fishing"  in  1596.  In  the  year  1606  appeared 
the  "Booke  of  Angling  or  Fishing"  at  the 
hand  of  Samuel  Gardner,  a  divine.  In  1651 
there  was  published  a  book  by  Thomas 
Barker  called,  "The  Art  of  Angling".  In  1652 
Gervase  Markham  published  his  book,  "The 
Young  Sportsman's  Delight  and  Instructor  in, 
Angling."  Over  these  various  books,  old, 
very  old  and  those  that  were  new  in  his  day 
Walton  found  the  literary  inspiration  to 
create  a  masterpiece — at  least  as  he  thought — 
something  better,  more  compact,  more  re- 
liable than  anything  that  had  seen  print  in 
his  day.  Therefore  it  was  that  "The  Compleat 
Angler;  or,  The  Contemplative  Man's  Re- 
creation" appeared  in  the  year  1653  and  has 
remained  a  classic  from  that  day  forward,  as 
it  always  will,  as  long  as  men  bait  a  hook,  or 
cast  a  fly,  and  hope  to  catch  a  fish.  Walton 
has  been  accused  of  also  helping  himself  to 
material  from  the  books  and  writings  of 
others  without  mention.  But  says  Charles 
Fredrick  Holder:  "We  are  told  that  the 
inimitable  Walton  was  a  pirate;  that  he  stole 
from  others.  In  truth,  Walton  helped  himself 
to  everything  at  hand,  as  others  had  done 
before  him,  and  the  result  sets  a  stamp  upon 
his  genius — and  the  fact  that  he  borrowed 
from  his  predecessors  has  made  them  famous." 

WTalton  did  not  apparently  have  much 
trouble  in  selling  his  book.  The  witchery  and 
all-pervading  delight  to  be  found  in  its  pages 
were  appreciated  fully  as  much  then  as  now, 
and  as  these  pages  will  be  in  the  future.  Of 
this  book  a  writer  has  stated: 

"Walton  published  the  first  edition  of  his 
celebrated  work  in  1653  and  lived  to  see  it  go 


through  no  less  than  five  editions,  the  last  of 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  second  part 
written  by  his  intimate  friend  and  adopted 
son,  Charles  Cotton,  of  Beresford  Hall,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford.  In  it  Cotton  treated  of 
fly  fishing.  Since  Walton's  death  every  few 
years  some  author  and  some  publisher  have 
gotten  out  an  edition  of  The  Compleat  Angler, 
— some  using  the  modern  spelling  of  the  word 
'complete'  and  others  using  the  old  English 
form.  Some  of  these  published  editions,  old, 
and  up  to  last  year  are  illustrated,  others  are 
not.  The  earlier  editions  command  fabulous 
prices  and  literally  are  worth  their  weight  in 
gold.  Libraries  which  have  early  editions  of 
Izaak  Walton's  book  keep  them  in  glass  cases. 
It  is  interesting  to  reprint  the  manner  in 
which  the  first  edition  of  The  Compleat  Ang- 
ler was  advertised  in  The  Perfect  Diurnall 
from  Monday,  May  9th,  to  Monday,  May 
15th,  1653.  This  advertisement  appears  as 
follows: 

'The  Compleat  Angler,  or,  the  Contempla- 
tive Man's  Recreation,  being  a  discourse  of 
Fish  and  Fishing,  not  unworthy  the  perusal  of 
most  anglers,  of  18  pence  price.  Written  by 
Iz.  Wa.  Also  the  known  play  of  the  Spanish 
Gipsee,  never  till  now  published :  Both  printed 
for  Richard  Marriot,  to  be  sold  at  his  shop 
in  Saint  Dunstan's  Churchyard,  Fleet  Street.' 

"Izaak  WTalton  was  evidently  a  believer  in 
the  follow  up  system  of  advertising,  for  the 
same  notice  was  printed  in  the  Mercurius 
Politic  us  from  Thursday,  May  12  th,  to 
Thursday,  May  19th,  1653.  In  The  Compleat 
Angler  Walton  ref  ers  to  sixty-seven  books,  but 
if  one  copy  of  every  edition  of  his  own  were 
put  on  a  five-foot  shelf,  half  a  dozen  five-foot 
shelves  would  have  to  be  added  to  contain 
them  all.  Few  books  in  the  history  of  the  ■ 
world  have  been  so  popular  or  have  been 
edited  by  more  individuals.  Probably  the 
romance  of  The  Compleat  Angler  has  been 
more  romantic  than  the  life  Izaak  Walton 
himself  led  in  the  ninety  years  he  spent  upon 
this  earth.  The  first  edition  of  The  Compleat 
Angler  found  a  ready  sale.  The  publishers 
put  out  a  second  edition,  which  is  really  the 
first  of  the  book  as  it  is  known  today.  In  this 
second  edition  he  increased  its  length  by  at 
least  one-third  and  made  many  changes  and 
additions.  The  first  edition  had  two  inter- 
locutors, Piscator  and  Viator.  In  the  second 
edition  there  are  three,  Venator,  taking  the 
place  of  Viator,  whom,  however,  Cotton 
resuscitates  in  his  second  part.  The  second 
edition  was  so  popular  that  a  third  and  fourth 
edition  followed.  If  Walton  had  not  asked 
Cotton  to  write  a  second  part,  doubtless  his 
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adopted  son's  name  would  never  have  been 
linked  with  the  father  of  fishermen.  All 
editions  since  then  have  been  based  on  this 
fifth  edition.  Following  are  -the  dates  of  the 
five  editions:  First,  1653;  second,  1655;  third, 
1661;  fourth,  1664;  fifth,  1668." 

The  fame  of  Walton  lies  not  in  that  he  was 
an  authority  upon  fishes,  for  he  was  not. 
Walton  was  as  far  from  an  authority  upon 
things  piscatorial,  (in  the  scientific  sense),  as 
any  man  ever  could  be.  He  had  in  no  sense 
the  make-up  of  a  Jordan  or  an  Evermann, 
and  perhaps  for  just  this  reason  his  name  will 
live.  Dry  as  dust  technicalities,  and  scientific 
elongations  of  simple  facts  may  do  more  to 
plunge  a  work  into  oblivion  than  anything 
else.  Walton  cared  most  for  the  sweet  and 
unalloyed  joys  of  angling,  just  for  angling's 
sake;  not  for  the  number  of  fish  he  was  to 
bring  home,  but  how  few,  and  how  much 
intrinsic  pleasure  he  gained  in  capturing  those 
few.  The  reader  who  looks  to  Walton  for 
something  learned  in  matters  of  scientific  fish 
study  is  prone  to  see  his  downfall.  The  very 
simplicity  and  innocence  of  learning  perhaps, 
are,  in  the  main,  the  reasons  for  this  book's 
long  life.  In  the  days  when  Walton  lived  and 
wrote  little  or  nothing  scientific  was  known 
about  the  lives  of  fishes.  Itwas  mostly  guess- 
work of  a  voluminous  order,  often  amounting 
to  the  supernatural,  if  we  study  the  older 
writers  from  which  Walton  drew  remarks  and 
fashioned  his  own  beliefs.  Innocence  was  the 
fate  of  Walton,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that 
it  was.  But  superstition  in  those  days  was  a 
fact  as  imbedded  as  the  bones  in  one's  body. 
Walton  it  is  said  believed  that  "any  bait 
anointed  with  the  thigh-bone  of  a  horse  is  a 
great  temptation  to  any  fish."  This  is  but 
one  instance  of  many  ridiculous  things  that 
one  may  find  in  his  book.  One  can  see  how 
far  science  was  advanced  in  that  day  when  it 
is  known  that  Walton  speculated  (taking  up 
the  ridiculous  assertions  of  Gesner)  that  pikes 
are  bred,  or  have  their  foundation,  one  might 
say,  in  so-called  pickerel  weeds.  These 
weeds  "and  other  glutinous  matter",  aided  by 
the  heat  Ojf  the  sun  in  certain  ponds  or  waters, 
in  certain  months,  in  the  estimation  of  Walton 
"do  become  pikes."  And  he  adds,  "Doubtless 
divers  pikes  are  bred  in  this  manner,"  but  as 
for  the  great  host  of  others  he  was  not  satisfied 
as  to  how  they  came  into  the  ponds  and  waters. 
To  defend  Walton  it  has  been  suggested  that 
ail  of  these  assertions  were  put  out  as  quiet 
satire,  but  one  is  unable  in  reading  them  in 
the  book  to  find  that  Walton  did  not  accept 
these  beliefs.    If  he  believed  many  of  these 


theories  false  he  most  certainly  would  have 
made  this  understood  by  his  readers. 

Of  Izaak  Walton,  that  entertaining  writer 
of  note,  the  late  Charles  Fredrick  Holder,says: 

"There  were  no  great  rivers  where  Walton 
walked,  and  talked,  and  fished.  The  Dove  is 
not  so  large  as  the  Au  Sable,  not  so  clear,  so 
swift,  nor  half  so  rich  in  fish.  Nor  can  we 
compare  the  Dove  with  the  Nepigon, — 
Swaynham  with  the  Gallatin, — the  Stour 
with  the  Stanislaus, — nor  the  Trent  to  the 
Rangeley  Lakes  and  the  Saguenay.  It  is 
a  quiet  country,  calm  and  green,  that  makes 
up  Staffordshire.  It  stretches  from  Axe-edge 
^o  Weekin  Hill,  and  back  to  Weaver  Hill  again, 
all  forests  and  farms,  with  gentle  springs 
under  green  trees,  and  scarce  a  mile  over 
which  the  busiest  brook  would  have  to  hurry. 
It  is  not  the  biggest  river  that  gives  the  most 
angling.  Still  less  is  it  the  one  that  has  the 
most  fish  in  it.  Not  even  the  biggest  fish,  nor 
the  greatest  number  of  kinds,  nor  the  greatest 
number  of  each  kind,  determine  the  finest 
fishing.  The  spirit  of  the  angler,  is  within 
us,  depending  little  on  outward  conditions. 
But  with  all  this,  the  Mecca  of  the  Angler  is 
in  Staffordshire,  and  must  remain  there  for  all 
time,  though  the  fish  in  the  Stafford  brooks 
be  common,  homelike  creatures,  in  them- 
selves scarcely  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  boy's 
string  as  he  comes  home  from  the  mill-pond. 
There  are  loaches  and  loaches  in  Staffordshire, 
and  chubs  that  bite  at  dough,  gudgeons  and 
barbels  that  leap  to  the  wriggling  worm,  with 
bleak  and  bream,  and  tench,  and  perch,  and 
the  rest,  who  are  not  to  be  forgotten  in  our 
literature,  even  should  our  hooks  fail  to  search 
for  them.  But,  forever,  so  long  as  anglers 
read,  and  readers  angle,  there  shall  be  a  brook 
dropping  lazily  down  toward  the  Trent.  It 
was  not  the  beauty  of  the  brooks  alone  which 
he  disclosed  on  the  banks  of  the  Dove.  There 
is  'a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  grows'  and 
on  this  bank  grow,  too,  cowslips  and  daisies 
and  dandelions,  and  here  for  all  time  in 
memory,  sits  the  genial  Angler,  and  discourses 
as  the  birds  sing,  of  divers  fish  and  divers  flies, 
the  love  of  the  ancients,  the  sweetness  of 
humanity,  and  the  way  to  dress  fish — all  that 
belongs  to  the  divine  art  of  angling,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  vulgar  trade  of  killing 
fish.  It  was  here  in  Stafford  that  men  first 
saw  the  beauty  of  'England  now  that  April's 
here.'  Any  other  brooks,  in  any  other  shire 
would  have  served  just  as  well,  save,  that, 
but  one  brook,  at  one  time  ,  could  have  its 
Izaak  Wralton." 

Holder  has  further  commented  on  Walton : 

"We  must  confess  right  here  that  Izaak 
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Walton  was  no  naturalist.  He  was  just  what 
his  book  asserts,  a  complete  angler.  He  was 
an  angler  who  could  be  tempted  by  no  com- 
petition, and  no  boastfulness,  into  wanton 
taking  of  life.  One  fish  for  one's  supper,  and 
one  for  a  friend,  or  for  the  poor  widow  in  the 
thatched  hut,  and  his  string  is  long  enough. 
The  trout  hog  and  the  fish  braggart  find  no 
encouragement  from  Izaak  Walton.  The 
bigness  of  one's  basket  bears  no  relation  to  the 
success  of  one's  angling.  For  angling  is  a 
subjective  process,  not  a  swelling  of  the  store 
of  meat.  None  of  the  naturalist's  divine 
curiosity  spurred  Walton  on.  He  cared  noth- 
ing for  the  difference  among  fish,  and  never 
gave  them  an  analysis.  He  did  not  know  the 
charr,  (which  he  calls  the  umber),  from  the 
grayling,  and  because  the  grayling  is  scarce 
in  Swaynham  brook,  if  indeed  it  lives  in  any 
brook  from  Axe-edge  to  Dudley  Green,  he 
does  the  'flower  of  fishes'  scant  justice.  The 
leather  lips  and  the  throat  jaws  of  the  tench 
and  bream  are  simply  facts  of  the  hook,  to 
kim,  and  give  him  no  suggestion  of  their  com- 
mon origin,  or  of  the  steps  by  which  they 
become  different  species  of  fish.  He  is  in- 
terested in  making  better  fishes  out  of  his 
despiced  dace,  rather  than  in  finding  out  the 
secrets  of  their  fishy  lives.  Even  of  the  brooks 
he  loves,  he  tells  us  nothing  distinctive.  There 
is  no  pride  in  their  names,  nor  joy  in  their 
geography.  For  aught  he  says,  they  may  as 
well  be  in  Arcadia  or  Arden  as  in  Staffordshire; 
we  only  know  which  they  are  by  poring  over  a 
Stafford  map,  not  from  any  details  given  us  by 
him  who  made  them  famous.  This  again,  is 
not  the  method  of  the  naturalist,  who  would 
have  us  see  the  things  just  as  they  really  are. 
What  concerns  Walton  is  their  effect  on  him. 
Again,  a  naturalist  would  have  left  the  front 
and  back  door  of  his  mind  less  invitinglyopen 
to  the  quaint  sciences  of  his  credulous  age. 
He  jots  down  in  all  seriousness  the  intricate 
theories  of  learned  men  who  believed  most 
freely  that  which  never  was  and  never  could 
be.  Yet  he  touches  these  pundits  with  a  hand 
so  deft  that  one  can  not  tell  whether  he  be- 
lieves their  words  or,  with  the  next  century, 
laughs  at  their  pretentious  nonsense." 

The  outlook  of  Walton  on  the  world  was 
essentially  that  of  the  poet.  His  was  the 
poet's  deathless  eye,  and  the  poet's  earth- 
embracing  soul;  more  than  things  mundane, 
but  also  things  that  abide  in  spheres  of  greater 
and  deeper  knowledge — the  knowledge  of 
faith,  and  simplicity  and  content  with  the 
little.  Walton  was  ever  the  pleasant,  specula- 
tive and  undisturbed  philosopher.  His  in- 
quisitiveness  did  not  amount  to  that  of  the 


naturalist;  rather  his  mind  was  engaged  in  the 
beauties  and  comfort  that  Nature  yields  to  the 
happily  contemplative  mind.  Walton  rested 
his  mind  in  the  thought  and  works  of  Nature. 
Walton  enjoyed  a  pleasant  sentimentality ; 
but  it  was  not  the  weak  sentimentality  that 
lowers  life.  It  was  the  power,  rather  that 
strengthened  his  mind  and  purpose,  and  made 
his  days  sweet  and  occupied  with  his  Nature- 
worship.  Walton  believed,  as  many  do,  that 
Nature  was  God's  greatest  work,  and  should 
be  admired  and  praised  in  accordance.  His 
love  was  simple  and  innocent.  Throughout 
his  work  are  innumerable  lofty  pkrases  which 
truly  point  to  the  genius  that  was  really  his, 
without  exaggeration,  or  praise  accorded 
where  substance  is  lacking.  Many  later  day 
writers,  also  immortals  have  been  greatly 
influenced  by  the  work  of  this  beloved  man. 
Our  nature  writers,  Jefferies,  Thoreau  and 
Whitman  were  vastly  influenced  by  his  works 
— most  especially  Thoreau,  in  whose  nature 
works  are  seen  styles  of  phrasing  like  those  of 
Walton  and  very  much  along  the  same  plane 
of  thought.  Yet  where  Walton  was  an  angler 
out  and  out,  Thoreau  was  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  an  angler.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  ever 
caught  any  fish;  or  killed  any  game.  This  is  in 
no  way,  or  sense,  a  condemnatory  slight,  but 
merely  to  show  that  what  caught  Thoreau's 
mind  was  Walton's  pleasant,  philosophical 
adoration  of  Nature.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  Thoreau  was  mightily  influenced  by 
the  works  of  Walton ;  and  it  might  even  be  said 
that  it  led  him  to  Nature  and  nature  writing. 

Walton's  position  in  regard  to  Nature,  and 
the  influences  it  cast  about  him  is  no  better 
stated  than  in  tnis  poem  from  his  hand: 

/,  in  these  flowery  meads  would  be,  * 

These  crystal  streams  should  solace  me; 

To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  noise, 
I,  with  my  angle,  would  rejoice; 

Sit  here,  and  see  the  turtle  dove, 

Court  his  chaste  mate  to  acts  of  love. 

Or,  on  that  bank,  feel  the  west  wind, 

Breathe  health  and  plenty,  please  my  mind; 

To  see  sweet  dew-drops  kiss  these  flowers, 
And  wash  them  off  by  April  showers; 

Here,  hear  my  Kenna  sing  a  song — 

There,  see  a  blackbird  feed  her  young. 

Or  a  laverock  build  her  nest; 

Here,  give  my  weary  spirits  rest, 
And  raise  my  low-pitched  thoughts  above 

Earth,  or  what  poor  mortals  love; 
Thus,  free  from  lawsuits,  and  the  noise 

Of  princes'  courts,  I  would  rejoice. 
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Or  with  my  Bryan  and  a  book, — 

Loiter  long  days  near  Shawford  brook; 
There  sit  by  him  and  eat  my  meat, 

There  see  the  sun  both  rise  and  set; 
There  bid  good  morning  to  next  day; 

There  meditate  my  time  away — 
And  angle  on,  and  beg  to  have, 

A  quiet  passage  to  a  welcome  grave. 

There  was  in  Walton  a  quiet  dignity  and 
determination.  If  he  exalted  angling,  he  did 
so  by  first  exalting  Nature.  Truly  it  might 
be  said  of  him,  he  welcomed  angling  as  a  good 
excuse  to  be  out  in  the  realm  of  flower,  and 
bird,  and  tree,  of  running  brooks  and  placid 
mirrorlAce  ponds.  He  found  in  angling  the 
means  toward  an  end.  He  sensed  contem- 
plation of  Nature  in  the  feel  of  the  rod.  As 
he  fished  he  did  dream;  taken  all  in  all  he  felt 
that  angling  was  a  duty  and  a  righteous 
blessing  to  the  soul.  James  Russell  Lowell 
feels  that  "what  gives  him  (Walton)  a  special 
and  native  aroma  is  that,  above  all,  he  loved 
the  beauty  and  holiness  and  the  ways  of  taking 
and  spending  life,  that  make  it  wholesome  for 
ourselves  and  our  fellows.  His  view  of  the 
world  is  not  of  the  wildest,  but  it  is  the 
Delectable  Mountains  that  bound  the  pros- 
pect. Never,  surely,  was  there  a  more  lovable 


man,  nor  one  to  whom  love  found  access  by 
more  avenues  of  sympathy." 

Let  us  close  this  article  with  a  fitting  para- 
graph by  a  great  English  man  of  letters.  At 
the  resting  place  of  Izaak  WTalton,  William 
Howitt  said : 

"There  lies  that  prince  of  fishermen,  and  if 
the  whole  kingdom  had  been  sought  for  the 
most  fitting  spot  of  burial  for  him,  none  could 
have  been  found  more  fitting  than  this.  Is  it 
not  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  beautiful  river 
Ichen,  whose  waters  are  so  transparent  that 
it  looks  rather  like  condensed  air,  and  in  whick 
his  beloved  trout  sail  about  as  plain  to  the  eye 
as  the  birds  are  on  the  boughs  that  hang  over- 
head? Is  it  not  by  that  solemn  minster  that 
he  loved,  and  by  that  daughter  that  he  loved 
still  more,  and  amid  the  haunts  of  those  whom 
he  venerated,  that  the  good  old  discipie,  not 
only  of  Christ,  but  of  Andrew  and  Peter,  and 
of  all  sacred  fishermen  lies?  Peace  and  lasting 
honor  to  him!  Great  thanks  should  we  owe 
him,  had  he  never  left  us  any  other  sentiment 
than  that  which  he  penned  down  when  he 
heard  the  nightingale  singing  as  he  sat  ang- 
ling: 'Lord,  what  music  hast  thou  provided  for 
the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  affordest  bad 
men  such  music  on  earth  ?" 


SPRING  ANGLING 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


THRE  is  little  doubt  but  that  angling 
is  at  the  height  of  its  attraction  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  when  the  season  opens 
and  the  brooks  are  released  from  their  icy 
bounds  and  tie  sun  once  more  looks  do^n, 
refreshing  and  bright  from  the  skies  aoove. 
Also  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  fishermen  do  most  of  their 
angling  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  in 
the  spring  and  the  early  summer  and  then 
give  it  up  for  the  rest  of  the  summer  season. 
It  is  all  a  matter  of  fishing  while  the  passion 
is  good  and  while  the  waters  are  at  a  likely 
sta^e  and  when  the  fish  are  biting  the  best. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  insects  hatch  the  best 
the  early  part  of  the  angling  season,  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  months  and  are 
constantly  on  the  watch  for  such  insects  to 
rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  stream  and  fall 
to  the  surface  after  having  risen  in  the  air. 
There  is  life  and  beauty  to  angling  in .  the 
spring.    Onev  goes  out  with  his  heart  full  of 


joy  and  his  mind  bubbling  over  with  the 
multitudinous  thoughts  that  keep  crowding 
in  for  word;  there  is  so  much  of  youth  in 
everything,  and  one  does  everything  then  with 
a  fervor  that  is  rare  indeed.  For  it  is  in  the 
springtime  that  hope  and  rejuvenation  are 
anew  in  our  breasts.  Through  the  long 
months  of  winter  we  have  indulged  in  many 
a  reverie  and  we  may  have  accumulated  much 
gloom,  but  with  the  coming  of  spring  a  newer 
feeling  finds  birth  in  one's  heart  and  mind. 
Just  as  the  sun  in  the  blue  heavens  above  tells 
of  the  decay  of  winter;  so  the  banishment  of 
gloom  in  one's  heart  tells  of  the  coming  of 
springtime,  of  flowers  and  running  streams. 
To  the  angler  the  coming  of  spring  marks  the 
release  of  his  hopes,  and  with  the  angling  days 
in  reality  upon  him,  he  takes  to  the  stream 
with  a  desire  that  will  not  down.  One  sits 
and  dreams  a  great  deal  during  the  days  of 
winter.  One  has  perhaps  thought  up  some 
new  system  of  luring  the  splendid  speckled 
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beauties  to  the  creel,  and  is  eager  to  try  out 
that  system,  or  systems — or  he  may  have 
found  some  new  flks  exhibited  on  the  markets 
that  he  believes  will  be  sure  winners;  or  per- 
haps he  has  tied  some  flies  of  his  own  inven- 
tion and  is  wanting  worst,  of  all  to  try  them 
out  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  And  so 
the  feeling  goes  the  rounds.  The  angler  is 
one  of  the  first  to  note  the  signs  of  coming 
spring.  He  notes  in  the  March  days  the 
shrinkage  of  the  snow,  and  the  earth  showing 
through  that  blanket  in  the  fields.  He  hears 
the  first  bluebird,  and  first  song  sparrow  in 
the  fields,  and  the  crows  that  come  from  some- 
where out  of  the  south  quite  suddenly.  He 
knows  too  the  coming  of  the  crocus,  and  the 
bloodroot,  and  the  violets  later  on — but  when 
the  violets  come  to  stay  then  the  angler  is 
in  his  element. 

Spring  angling  is  first  and  last  of  all  a  fine 
enchantment.  Nothing,  else  could  quite  ex- 
press it.  I  will  not  render  the  same  verdict 
upon  the  rest  of  the  seasons,  say,  summer, 
in  those  later  days  when  August  holds  sway. 
A  very  small  proportion  of  the  angling  element 
try  for  trout  in  the  month  of  August,  for  the 
most  of  them  were  on  the  streams  early  and 
had  all  the  fishing  they  cared  for  in  May  and 
June,  May  being  the  carnival  month  of  the 
year.  Many  anglers  make  a  fetish  of  being 
on  the  streams  early  and  fishing  while  the 
fishing  is  good  and  the  early  glamour  is  upper- 
most. And  that,  too,  is  the  way  I  see  it. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  season  we  are  at  the 
height  of  our  desire.  Then  angling  as  never 
before  is  a  palpitant  fact,  but  if  one  waits  till 
the  summer  is  in  full  bloom  he  may  put  it 
off  and  never  get  to  the  streams  and  enjoy 
the  immortal  pastime  of  Walton  and  Cotton. 
And,  too,  it  is  during  the  first  two  months 
after  the  closing  of  the  season  that  the  fishing 
is  of  the  very  best. 

Angling  in  the  spring  is  however  a  sort  of 
a  dubious  performance.  The  opening  day 
may  be  ushered  in  by  a  blinding  snowstorm 
that  will  obscure  the  scene  and  make  things 
look  as  though  it  were  the  middle  of  winter. 
But  the  fact  that  it  snows  is  not  always  a  sign 
that  the  trout  will  not  bite  as  witness  the 
number  of  tales  that  have  come  in  about  trout 
fishing  in  snowstorms  and  the  catches  that 
have  been  made,  and  with  flies,  artificial 
flies,  too,  mind  you.  But  /then  there  is  an 
awful  lot  of  quixotic  things  that  happen  in 
the  fishing  game  and  not  the  least  of  these 
may  be  given  passing  mention  here,  foremost 
being:  mid-winter  trout  , fishing*  that  is 
to  say  trout  fishing  in  the  heart  of  the  winter 
when  everything  is  frozen  solid.    Now  there 


is  no  doubt  but  that  trout  can  be  taken  in 

the  middle  of  the  winter,  for  there  are  any 
number  of  stories  to  back  this  up.  The  pres- 
ent writer  has  not,  however,  tried  this  out. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  not,  in  his  belief  a  sports- 
manlike process,  for  one  surely  can  get  all 
the  fishing  he  wants  during  the  summer  and 
the  spring  without  going  into  the  game  in 
the  winter  even  though  trout  are  forthcoming. 
Nevertheless  there  are  those  who  fish  for 
trout  in  the  winter  and  have  success,  as  their 
stories  and  photos  go  to  prove.  And,  mind, 
you  the  fish  have  been  taken  on  flies,  which  is 
all  the  more  surprising.  One  man  has  spoken 
of  this  winter  fishing  as  follows: 

"Going  after  trout  during  the  winter  season 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  western  mountainous 
country,  where  warm  springs  keep  the  water 
open  throughout  the  year.  Warm  spring 
creeks,  (but  not  too  warm  for  the  trout)  are 
common  in  the  mountains,  and  I  have  a  num- 
ber of  times  taken  fish  from  such  waters  on 
the  artificial  fly  in  midwinter.  The  belief 
adhered  to  by  some  anglers,  that  trout  will 
not  rise  to  'the  fly  during  winter  has  been 
exploded  times  without  number.  We  mu:t 
remember,  too,  that  with  the  different  species 
of  trout  now  inhabiting  many  of  our  western 
waters  we  may  find  fish  active  through  a  large 
part  of  the  winter;  the  eastern  brook  trout's 
spawning  period  may  extend  well  into  cold 
weather,  and  the  rainbow  trout  in  preparing 
to  spawn  may  ascend  some  of  the  warm 
streams  in  February.  I  am  not  upholding 
fly-fishing  for  trout  in  winter,  neither  do  I 
think  they  should  be  taken  through  the  ice." 
Another  magazine  correspondent  has  said 
that  he  has  caught  a  number  of  trout  in  the 
winter,  in  the  State  of  Montana,  and  he  has 
sent  to  the  magazine  a  photo  of  that  catch, 
made  with  flies,  and  an  excellent  one  it  is. 
These  fish  he  holds  were  "taken  in  the  month 
of  February  from  Georgetown  Lake;  some 
on  a  Number  12  hook,  others  on  a  Number  8, 
but  the  greater  number  on  a  Number  10." 

After  carefully  studying  the  case  the  writer 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  only 
waters  thai  are  open  in  the  winter,  and  which 
are  kept  slightly  heated  by  so-called  warm 
springs  that  make  it  possible  to  take  the  trout 
on  the  fly.  Trout,  in  the  wintertime,  (under 
ordinary  conditions),  are  hibernating.  They 
usually  sink  themselves  in  the  mud  and  they 
do  not  come  out  of  there  till  the  warmth  of 
summer  tells  them  it  is  time  to  be  moving  and 
to  be  out  feeding.  But  as  a  general  rule 
the  first  fishing  of  the  season  is  done,  not  with 
flies,  but  with  worms,  for  the  trout  will  yet 
be  close  to  the  bottom  and  are  not  coming  to 
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the  surface,  surface  feeding.  The  hatch  of 
insects  along  the  streams  on  these  days  is 
scant  to  say  the  least,  and  as  the  snow  melts 
out  the  rivulets  flow  into  the  streams  and 
discolor  them,  and  the  fish  cannot  see  what 
is  going  on  along  the  surface;  they  must  wait 
for  a  clearing  of  the  streams  and  warmer 
weather , before  they  rise  to  the  surface  for 
their  feed.  There  are  any  number  of  anglers 
who  believe  that  there  is  no  harm  in  fishing 
with  worms  in  the  spring  before  the  trout 
will  take  the  fly.  They  look  upon  it  as  a 
means  toward  an  end,  and  that  end  is  the 
getting  of  a  few  fine  speckled  specimens  to 
make  the  trip  worth  while.  Worming  for 
trout  of  course  is  an  institution.  I  will  not 
say  that  it  is  the  foremost  method  but  surely 
it  is  the  most  common  method.  If  one  is 
able  to  swim  a  worm  in  a  lifelike  manner  upon 
two  hooks  at  the  end  of  a  leader  as  I  have 
shown  in  a  past  number  of  Rod  and  Gun  then 
indeed  is  there  some  method  about  it.  But 
the  ordinary  method  of  sinking  a  worm  to 
the  bottom  of  a  stream  by  means  of  a  heavy 
sinker  has  nothing  to  place  it  in  the  rank  of 
worthy  methods,  and  should  be  in  taboo. 
Trout  fishing  is  not  trout  fishing  unless  some 
artful  method  is  employed  in  the  taking  of 
the  fish.  A  trout  is  a  fish  out  of  the  ordinary, 
to  say  the  least;  so  should  the  means  of  getting 
him  also  be.  It  is  the  artfulness  by  which 
you  capture  your  fish  that  leaves  a  fine  mem- 
ory in  the  mind,  and  makes  your  various 
outings  well  worth  the  while. 

But  above  all  the  angling  in  the  spring 
is  what  stirs  the  blood  more  than  anything 
else.  It  appeals  in  an  exceptional  manner 
to  the  fancy  and  merely  the  catch  of  one  trout 
may  ensure  a  never-dying  recollection.  It  is 
the  getting  out  into  the  open,  too,  that  has 
its  charm;  the  release  from  the  gloom  of 
winter,  to  drink  long  and  deep  of  the  ex- 
hilarating breezes  swept  up  over  moist  acres 
from  the  sun-steeped  south  is  the  enkindling 
rejuvenation  in  everything  that  calls  us  out 
just  as,  in  the  long  ago,  it  called  Walton  to 
his  favorite  streams  and  brought  from  hiifi 
those  immortal  utterances  we  cherish.  Of 
spring  angling  Charles  Haliock,  one  of  the 
brightest  lights  in  the  angling-literary  firma- 
ments has  said: 

"Imprimis,  I  find  that  there  is  a  certain 
kind  of  ozone  in  the  spring  atmosphere  which 
makes  an  angler  wish  to  go  a-fishing.  He 
takes  to  water  as  naturally  as  a  duck.  Thence- 
forth what  enchantment  invests  the  dark 
and  shadowy  river  with  its  varying  mood 
and  cadences;  the  rattling  ripple  and  the 
murmuring  eddy;  the  pale  buds  of  springtime 


and  the  unbrageous  fronds  of  June;  the  catcall 
of  the  jay  and  the  rasping  trill  of  the  king- 
fisher; the  odor  of  the  ferns  and  the  sweet 
breath  of  the  opening  flowers!  No  wonder 
that  the  ardent  angler  takes  the  spring  fever 
and  begins  to  lift  down  his  rods  from  the  rack 
and  overhaul  his  t,ackie.  A  big  jish  to  handlel 
Herein  consists  the  challenge  and  incentive 
to  any  essay  of  personal  skill.  How  the  wary 
old  fisherman  will  rub  his  hands  and  chuckle, 
as  he  cunningly  selects  and  adjusts  his  most 
captivating  lines,  to  victimize  that  educated 
fish  who  outwitted  ail  before  him.  How  care- 
fully he  lays  out  his  lines  and  establishes  his 
approaches.  And  if  he  can  only  get  fairly 
hung  to  that  fish,  what  a  crown  of  glory  will 
he  begin  to  burnish  up  for  himself." 

In  the  spring  trout  fishing  with  worms 
you  will  find  that  the  addition  of  a  small 
spinner  ahead  of  the  hook  will  be  an  eminently 
good  thing  in  serving  to  more  surely  attract 
the  fish  that  are  lying  close  to  the  bottom, 
and  in  and  around  the  deadheads  and  sunken 
debris.  If  the  water  is  in  any  way  roiled, 
or  even  a  trifle  discolored  then  the  trout  will 
not  see  as  well  as  otherwise;  but  the  flash  of 
the  tiny  spinner  aiways  gets  the  eye  and  will 
serve  to  make  a  capture  where  all  other 
means  fail.  Of  course  in  this  case  you  will 
be  using  worms.  Nor  are  worms  alone  the 
only  things  to  use  in  this  line  of  live  bait. 
There  are  also  the  minnows,  such  as  the  chubs 
and  shiners  which  invariably  serve  to  entice 
the  rainbow  trout  to  strike.  A  glittering 
strip  cut  from  the  breast  of  a  shiner  and  used 
on  the  hook  will  attract  many  an  old  rainbow 
to  the  strike  with  resultant  success.  The 
current  in  the  rivers  is  now  very  strong,  and 
one  will  find  that  without  some  split-shot 
on  his  line  the  current  will  keep  the  bait  on 
top  of  the  water  and  force  it  downstream  so 
fast  that  no  fish  will  be  able  to  get  at  it. 
Therefore  one  adds  a  matter  of  three  or  four 
small  split  BB  shot,  and  this  will  help  a  great 
deal.  There  are  a  great  number  of  anglers 
who  fish  a  short  line  for  rainbows,  when  bait- 
fishing,  and  when  using  the  minnow  bait. 
But  the  short  line  is  not  the  best.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  cast  upstream  and  across,  having 
found  a  good  pool  where  you  think  a  few  big 
ones  are  lying.  But  as  the  bait  is  taken 
downstream  you  do  not  take  the  line  in  but 
let  it  out.  Let  it  take  its  way  downstream, 
and  easily  play  it  back  and  forth,  now  draw- 
ing gently  toward  you,  now  letting  it  down 
again.  For  the  purpose  of  this  fishing  one 
needs  a  good  deal  of  line,  and  a  hundred 
yards  is  none  too  much — one  hundred  yards 
of  a  waterproofed,  enamelled  silk  line.    A  six 
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foot  leader  is  my  recommendation,  and  it 
should  be  mist-hued,  if  in  common  gut. 
However,  since  the  new  Telerana  Nova  leaders 
have  come  on  the  market  I  use  nothing  else. 
It  is  surpassing  in  its  usefulness;  not  only  as 
to  strength  and  durability  but  as  to  invisi- 
bility in  the  water  which  is  a  potent  factor 
to  conjure  with  in  the  selection  of  a  suitable 
leader.  For  heavy  rainbow  trout  fishing  I 
cannot  but  mention  the  Telerana  Nova,  the 
genuine  Scotland  Robertson  material,  for 
there  are  times  you  will  need  it  and  it  will 
stand  you  well  in  stead. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  trout  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  love  to  hug  the  bottom  of  the 
stream.  They  are  lazy  and  the  winter  slug- 
gishness has  not  been  seeped  out  of  them. 
Therefore,  at  times  you  will  no  doubt  find 
it  a  mighty  good  idea  to  sink  a  worm,  with 
good  wriggling  ends  to  the  bottom  of  a  pool. 
But  as  a  rule  by  floating  the  bait,  allowed  a 
fair  number  of  split-shot,  you  will  have  a 
very  tidy  success  indeed.  Minnows  and 
worms  are  not  the  only  live  baits  however 
that  are  used  by  the  early  spring  fisherman. 
Helgramite,  or  dobson  and  even  those  long 
leeches,  or  blood-suckers,  make  a  fare  for 
the  trout.  They  seem  to  be  willing  to  take 
pretty  nearly  anything  that  comes  down 
with  the  stream  now.  If  you  hook  it  on 
right  and  float  it  in  a  lifelike  manner  many  a 
trout  is  going  to  be  fooled.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  the  trout  as  I  have  mentioned 
are  very  hungry;  they  feed  on  the  creeper, 
now  hid  in  their  stick  cases  that  are  found 
everywhere  on  the  bottom  of  a  stream.  There 
is  little  doubt  they  feed  on  these  creepers,  or 


larval  insects.  In  point  of  fact  if  you  open 
up  the  stomach  of  the  first  trout  you  catch 
you  will  find  that  they  have  been  feeding 
greatly  on  this.    And,  says  Louis  Rhead: 

"It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  if  trout  do 
not  respond  to  your  flies  they  are  feeding  on 
creepers  at  the  bottom,  to  rise  occasionally 
when  a  tempting  titbit  floats  overhead. 
Trout  undoubtedly  must  be  feeding  con- 
tinually on  these  creepers,  both  on  the  bot- 
tom and  while  they  are  coming  to  the  surface 
for  the  change  into  the  imago  state,  even  be- 
fore the  short  time  it  takes  to  form  the  wings 
perfect  enough  for  flight.  Thus  vast  num- 
bers of  them  are  devoured." 

How  many  a  time  have  we  not  turned 
failure  into  success  by  putting  on  at  the  lead- 
ers' end  a  small  hook  and  using  one  of  these 
creepers  in  its  movable  case  thereon,  thus 
catching  a  nice  trout  now  and  then.  It  is 
always  well  to  study  what  the  trout  are  feed- 
ing on;  and  if  you  find  they  are  feeding  on 
creepers  and  cases,  use  the  same  as  bait  and 
you  will  do  a  very  wise  thing. 

The  spring  angler  is  liable  to  encounter  some 
very  high  water,  and  some  very  wet  going 
along  the  streams.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
of  course  to  have  hip  boots  and  to  be  as  warm 
stockinged  as  possible.  Warm  woollen  socks 
and  warm  woollen  underwear  are  things  that 
the  early  spring  angler  should  not  leave  out 
of  his  paraphernalia.  At  the  same  time  a 
sweater  is  a  very  good  thing  and  should  not 
be  forgotten  by  any  matter  of  means.  It 
always  pays  to  take  the  very  best  of  care  of 
oneself;  a  chill  after  a  wetting  is  liable  to  do 
more  harm  than  one  thinks  possible. 


NEW  TACKLE  AND  OTHERWISE 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


WITH  the  dawn  of  the  new  season,  with 
the  waters  beginning  to  clear,  the  ice 
to  sink  and  the  fishing  days  soon  at 
hand  we  generally  look  around  us  to  see  what 
there  is  new  in  the  field. 

In  other  years  hosts  upon  hosts  of  things 
have  been  opened  to  our  eyes,  and  no  manu- 
facturer deemed  himself  complete  unless  he 
had  three  or  four  new-fangled  notions  to  offer 
to  the  eager  angler  or  fisherman^  as  the  case 
may  be.  For  instance  note  the  wobbler 
craze  that  has  swept  the  land  from  end  to 
end.  That  craze  has  now  died  down.  The 
good  wobblers  survive  and  the  poor  ones 


have  faded  into  the  Great  Beyond  from  which 
no  wobblers  return.  The  queer  thing  about 
the  wobblers  is  that  with  practically  any  of 
them  you  can  have  success,  but  some  of  them, 
put  out  by  the  reputable  makers  are  of  lasting 
merit  both  as  to  design,  durability  of  con- 
struction and  coloration.  And  what  has 
been  true  of  the  wobblers  and  other  artificial 
minnows  is  true  of  other  bass  tackle.  The 
only  field  that  has  not  been  improved  upon 
greatly  is  the  trout-fly,  and  the  Gove  flies 
certainly  excel  there  on  any  number  of  points. 
I  think  we  stand  to-day  on  the  brink  of  see- 
ing not  so  much  haphazard  adventuring  in 
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thejfield  of  tackle  manufacturing  as  of  relying 
upon  time-honored  old  material  which  has 
been  proved  and  found  worthy.  Thus  has 
it  been  in  the  world  of  reels.  Many  odd  and 
some  questionable  designs  have  been  put  out, 
— but^jinevitably   they   have  faded  away, 


(unless  they  are  worthy),  to  give  place  to  the 
older  designs.  We  witness  to-day  the  be- 
ginning, of  the  end  of  the  putting  out  of  hun- 
dreds of  doubtful  makeshifts,  and  devices 
for  angling,  good  and  otherwise — mostly 
otherwise.    The  present  writer  would  suggest 


601 

The  new  South  Bend  buck-tail  bass 
fly  with  a  rough  trimmed  body  and 
back-tail  wings  untrimmed.  This 
fly  is  snelled  and  can  be  used  in  fly- 
fishing for  either  small-mouth  or 
large-mouth  bass.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceptional innovation. 


,602 

This  is  the  new  form  of  single  hooks 
or  snap  eye  hooks  used  with  the  South 
Bend  baits.  Carefully  note  this 
method.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
latest  designs  in  baits  with  few  hooks. 
All  the  South  Bend  baits  may  be 
furnished  with  these  single  detach- 
able single  hooks. 


606 

The  same  fly  as  601  without 
the  gut  snell.  A  small  spin- 
ner may  be  attached  to  this 
fly  with  eminent  success.  This 
is  a  bass  lure  but  is  furnished 
in  smaller  sizes  for  trout,  tied 
on  straight-eye  ringed  sneck 
hooks. 
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to  the  manufacturers  that  they  would  do  well 
to  pause  right  where  they  are  and  give  the 
best  attention  to  perfecting  those  appliances 
they  already  have  won  success  with,  and  leave 
off  enlarging  their  scope  by  putting  out  side- 
lines of  second-rate  and  third-rate  stuff.  If 
they  would  concentrate  on  a  few  productions 
and  give  these  their  best  attention  they 
would  perform  a  far  greater  service.  Hun- 
dreds of  small  firms  of  mushroom  growth 
have  sprung  up,  and  many  of  these  have 
foisted  upon  the  public  wares  that  were 
utterly  useless  with  the  result  that  many 
anglers  have  lost  faith  in  advertisers.  But 
the  old-established  firms,  whether  minnow- 
makers  or  reel-makers  or  rod-makers  remain, 
well-founded,  sincere  and  putting  out  as 
usual  only  the  best  material.  American 
angling  writers  will  by  common  agreement, 
I  believe,  forsake  past  tactics  and  model 
themselves  more  and  more  on  the  plan  of 
the  English  sporting  writers.  It  is  for  us 
to  discriminate  carefully  and  remember  always 
the  old  and  well  established  tackle  which  we 
always  fall  back  upon  anyhow.  I  therefore 
suggest  that  the  less  we  have  of  poor  material 
in  the  future,  the  far  better  it  will  be  for  all 
concerned. 

This  is  not  however  to  say  that  nothing 
new  and  at  the  same  time  valuable  is  not 
possible  of  construction.  Far  from  it.  We 
will  take  one  illustration  alone,  in  the  case 
of  the  South  Bend  Company.  Their  latest 
device  is  not  a  new  minnow  but  a  new  method 
of  hook  application  on  their  minnows.  As  I 
have  pointed  out  the  day  of  the  many-ganged 
minnow,  with  as  high  as  five  gangs  of  hooks 
upon  its  person  is  passing  or  has  already 
passed.  One  or  two  gangs  at  the  highest  is 
enough,  if  those  gangs  are  placed  right  and 
correctly  and  in  the  most  deadly  position  on 
the  minnow's  body.  In  point  of  fact  I  will 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  one  single  hook,  (not 
a  gang),  if  placed  correctly  on  the  minnow 
will  do  as  well  as  three  or  four  gangs  distribut- 
ed all  over  the  body.  The  great  cry  has 
been  for  artificial  minnows  of  few  hooks. 
Many  have  denounced  the  artificials  for 
the  reason  that  they  were  fairly  littered  with 
hooks,  and  that,  for  that  reason  they  were  not 
and  are  not  sportsmanlike  appliances.  But 
that  day  is  passing.  We  have  now  artificials 
every  bit  sportsmanlike  by  reason  of  their 
few  hooks  and  the  excuse  no  longer  holds 
good.  The  South  Bend  Company  here  comes 
in  with  the  leading  process.  Their  snap-eye 
hooks  may  be  clasped  on,  or  detached  at 
will — and  these  hooks  are  single,  not  a  gang. 
Thus  if  you  want  one  hook,  snap  it  on,  or 
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if  two  or  three,  follow  the  same  process.  This 
has  made  the  artificial  minnow  practically 
one  of  the  leading  sportsmanlike  appliances 
0/  the  day.  All  the  South  Bend  Minnows 
have  this  process  of  detachable  single  hooks. 
As  has  been  stated  you  can  carry  a  dozen 
of  these  hook-denuded  minnows  in  your 
pocket,  if  you  choose,  and  snap  the  hooks  on 
when  you  are  ready  to  fish.  The  hooks  can 
then  be  kept  in  small  boxes  for  the  purpose 
in  view.  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend 
the  single  hook  idea  and  with  such  a  sports- 
manlike feature  it  bears  the  closest  attention 
and  consideration. 

Another  advanced  lure  of  the  South  Bend 
people  can  be  used  especially  for  trout.  So 
well  known  an  outdoor  man  as  the  novelist, 
Emerson  Hough  (the  author  of  some  twenty 
novels  or  more,  such  as  "The  Mississippi 
Bubble"  and  "54-40  or  Fight")  is  the  origina- 
tor of  this  fly.  Mr.  Hough,  by  the  way, 
has  lately  written  two  exceptionally  good 
books  on  outdoor  life,  camping,  fishing, 
hunting,  and  outfitting  in  general  for  the 
waters  and  the  trail.  These  flies  have  been 
recommended  as  the  most  deadly  ever  pro- 
duced, and  the  South  Bend  Company  are 
the  exclusive  producers  of  the  lure.  I  have 
not  yet  tried  them  out,  but  I  can  honestly 
say  that  I  like  the  looks  of  them,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  imitate  no  living  thing  that 
I  know  of.  We  have  it  on  Mr.  Hough's 
word  that  they  are  deadly.  He  frankly 
admits: 

"I  have  long  classified  these  as  the  most 
deadly  flies  of  my  assortment — I  was  not 
keen  to  have  these  bucktail  flies  in  general 
use,  because  they  are  so  destructive.  I  think 
the  deadly  quality  of  this  fry  is  the  crawl 
of  the  long  hairs — preferably  pull  it  up  or 
across  streams  in  a  series  of  short  jerks,  a 
foot  or  two  at  a  time  and  then  allow  it  to 
drop  back  a  little." 

I  have  not  yet  got  into  touch  with  Mr. 
Hough,  but  will  at  some  convenient  later  day 
when  I  will  find  out  more  of  the  history  of 
this  fly,  and  where  he  fished  best  with  it. 
I  understand  that  most  of  his  fishing  is  done 
in  the  mountain  streams,  in  Montana,  if 
I  do  not  mistake.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear 
what  success  has  been  had  with  these  in 
eastern  or  northern  streams,  and  shall  myself 
there  try  them  out.  These  flies  are  snelled; 
with  a  long  shank;  turn-down  eye  Sproat 
hollow  point  hook.  They  are  tied  of  selected 
buck-tail  hair  untrimmed.  No  doubt  the 
wriggling  strands  of  the  buck-hair  is  the 
reason  of  its  success.  At  least  we  have  a 
famous  man's  word  for  it.    These  flies  by 
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the  way  are  called  the  "Emerson  Hough  and 
William  Wood  buck-tail  Trout  flies." 

The  South  Bend  Company  has  been  the 
most  productive  this  year,  but  instead  of 
going  in  for  wooden  minnows  they  have 
called  a  halt  and  have  hit  out  into  the  in- 
teresting field  of  the  bucktail  lure,  and 
especially  the  lighter  lures.  I  think  this  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  I  cannot 
commend  it  too  greatly.  We  have  had  many 
clumsy  and  over-bearing  methods  of  fishing, 
and  there  has  been  little  artistry  or  ingenuity 
about  it,  too  much  slap  stick  work.  Here 
the  use  of  light  buck-tail  lures  brings  us  back 
to  fundamentals  again.  The  South  Bend 
new  buck-tail  bass  lure  sort  of  revolutionizes 
affairs  in  that  it  discards  the  bait  rod  and 
introduces  us  to  black  bass,  (large  mouthy, 
fishing  by  means  of  the  fly-rod.  These  flies 
are  much  on  the  order  of  the  previously 
mentioned  flies  and  are  said  to  be  wonderfully 
effective.  I  have  not  tried  them -out  yet, 
of  course,  but  will  not  fail  to  do  so.  These 
flies  have  a  rough  body  of  buck-tail  hair  with 
buck-tail  wings  untrimmed.  They  are  fur- 
nished with  or  without  gut  snells  as  see 
illustration.  Those  without  the  snells  allow 
you  to  attach  a  small  spoon  or  spinner.  The' 
combination  of  a  spinner  with  this  fly  it 
seems  to  me  should  be  a  good  one  for  the 
bass  in  the  pockets.  The  South  Bend  Com- 
pany has  a  wide  list  of  buck-tail  lures  some 
good,  others  not  so  good.  Of  the  weedless 
spinner  hook  and  buck-tail  in  conjunction 
I  prefer  the  style  listed  as  565W.  This  makes 
a  fine  light  casting  lure  and  it  is  lead  weighted. 
I  have  had  good  luck  with  it  in  bass  waters 
in  collaboration  with  a  thin  strip  of  pork  rind, 
and  while  it  can  be  used  also  with  the  live 
frog  one  will  find  that  the  red  buck-tail  with 
its  thin  strip  of  pork  rind  will  perfectly  fill 
the  bill;  (see  Fig.  3).  This  buck-tail  is  weed- 
less  so  that  it  may  be  cast  without  danger 
of  hitching  up,  right  into  a  pocket.  Further- 
more it  is  weighted  and  can  be  cast  with  the 
casting  rod.  A  light  bamboo  rod  and  a 
smooth  running  reel  for  these  light  buck-tail 
lures  makes  for  an  ideal  outfit.  This  matter 
of  a  buck-tail  lure  has  received  much  attention 
in  the  last  years,  and  all  of  those  who  are 
particularly  aggressive  against  unsportsman- 
like appliances  use  them  exclusively.  Singu- 
lar of  note  is  the  fact  that  they  have  but  one 
hook,  a  single  that  is  masked  in  the  buck-hair. 
This  buck-hair  is  stained  various  colors. 
What  color,  you  ask,  is  best?  Certainly,  on 
all  counts,  the  red.  The  pure  white  pork 
rind  quivering  out  from  this  buck-tail  com- 
bines to  entice  forth  many  a  fish,  not  only 


bass,  but  pickerel,  pike  and  muskies  as  well. 

One  of  the  oldest  forms  of  bass  lures  that 
can  be  used  is  the  pork  rind  form  which  I 
have  spoken  of  several  times  in  my  writings 
in  this  department.  When  the  pastime  of 
bait  casting  was  first  inaugurated  the  pork 
rind  form  was  ushered  in  and  it  has  always 
remained  a  favorite,  especially  with  the  old 
school  of  fishermen.  The  pork  rind  is  widely 
used  to-day  also,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  lure  that 
you  can  just  about  correctly  advocate  for 
any  likely  water.  Just  why  the  pork  rind 
is  so  attractive  I  do  not  know,  but  neverthe- 
less it  is  a  fact  that  it  is  a  killer  with  a  power- 
ful lot  of  attractiveness  tied  up  in  it.  I  gen- 
erally cut  my  own  rinds  and  prefer  them  thin 
so  that  they  have  a  quivering  motion  in  the 
water.  After  a  pork  rind  has  been  used  a 
while  in  the  water  it  turns  pure  white.  I 
cut  my  rinds  the  shape  of  a  frog  with  legs 
and  all,  and  insert  the  hook  at  the  head, 
which  may  be  a  weedless  one.  If  care  is  used 
in  this  cutting  some  fine  work  can  be  done, 
with  so  much  the  better  success.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  have  some  red  yarn  at  the  head  of  the 
bait,  and  I  have  often  tied  streamers  of  red 
yarij.  to  the  legs.  When  reeled  in  the  water 
these  give  a  quivering  motion  that  is  especially 
attractive  and  enticing.  I  generally  take 
along  three  of  them,  but  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  one  pork  rind  can  be  used  all  day 
with  success,  and  a  week  for  that  matter.  In 
fishing  this  lure  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
spinner  up  ahead  of  the  hock  as  this  adds 
much  to  its  enticing  values.  There  are 
many  sorts  of  spinners  and  you  have  a  wide 
aggregation  to  draw  from.  The  fluted  spin- 
ner is  especially  good. 

Pork  rind  lures  will  often  prove  valuable 
when  all  other  baits  are  in  the  discard,  and 
rise  none  of  the  lusty  fellows.  At  such  times 
the  insertion  of  a  well  cut  pork  rind  may 
not  prove  amiss. 

One  writer  has  said  that  no  matter  how 
you  try  or  how  careful  you  are  your  own 
productions,  cut  in  the  rough,  can  never 
compare  with  the  pork  rind  that  is  cut  and 
put  up  by  manufacturers  in  brine  in  glass 
jars.  I  certainly  agree  with  that  assertion. 
The  purchased  pork  rinds  by  far  excel. 
Many  companies,  catering  to  the  great  de- 
mands for  pork  rinds  are  now  making  them. 
One  company  (Af.  Foss)  has  put  out  some 
hooks  with  snaps  on  them  meant  for  holding 
fast  to  the  pork  rind.  I  have  never  had  the 
honor  of  trying  these  out,  having  used  my 
weedless  red  buck-tail  and  pork  rind  strip, 
finding  that  very  good  and  up-to-date.  In 
casting  the  buck-tail  baits  and  the  pork-rind, 
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remember  that  it  forms  a  very  light  lure  and 
I  must  warn  new  users  of  this  form  that 
they  had  best  study  and  go  carefully  or  they 
will  have  much  trouble.  Why?  Simply  this : 
the  bait  being  light  its  heft  will  not  carry 
it  out,  yet  the  reel  will  revolve  just  the  same 
even  if  the  bait  falls  short.  The  result  is 
an  over-running  of  the  line,  a  massing  up, 
causing  the  inevitable  and  highly  detested 
backlash.  Undeniably  the  light  casting  rod 
is  the  thing  for  this  work,  and  the  bamboo 
casting  rods  like  the  Heddon  production 
are  therefore,  in  this  line  especially,  a  signal 
success.  A  fine  running  reel  is  a  demand. 
If  one  goes  about  his  casting  carefully  there 
should  be  no  trouble  resulting.  You  must 
therefore  master  your  thumbing  of  the  reel. 
If  you  have  been  used  to  pasting  heavy  arti- 
ficials out  at  the  pads  you  are  liable  to  try 
that  same  stunt  with  the'  pork  rinds  or  the 
buck-tails  and  will  properly  butt  up  against 
an  impossibility.  Learn  to  cover  your  short 
distances  first  before  you  attempt  the  greater 
casts.  Which  style  of  casting  do  I  advocate 
for  this  form?  Most  assuredly  the  oVerhead 
cast  as  against  the  ordinary  unscientific  side- 
swipe. Accuracy,  command  over  the  reel 
and  control  of  the  line  are  more  of  a  possi- 
bility with  the  overhead  cast  than  the  other 
form.  I  would  most  assuredly  suggest  that 
all  bait  casters  learn  this  method,  both  for 
heavy  casting  and  light  casting.  Once  having 
learned  it  the  side  swipe  is  stored  away  on 
the  shelf.  For  light  casting  the  reel  that  is 
provided  with  some  backlashing  appliance 
or  another  is  of  course  a  vastly  desirable 
thing  for  even  if  the  cast  should  be  a  failure 
there  will  be  no  over-running  of  the  line,  at 
least  in  disastrous  proportions.  Here  the 
South  Bend  reel  with  its  bale-'wire  and  smooth 
running  capacities  is  a  signal  success,  nor 
must  we  forget  such  a  reel  as  the  Redifor- 
Phleuger  which  is  internally  protected  against 


the  backlash  by  means  of  the  centrifi 
governors.     Both  forms  are  commends 
and  the  sportsman  would  do  weil  to  give  th( 
his  careful  consideration. 

I  have  .  spoken  of  the  fact  that  you  can 
make  your  own  pork  rind  lures.  These  may 
be  made  exactly  in  the  shape  of  the  frog  or 
the  form  followed  in  illustration,  Fig.  1., 
can  be  used  with  equal  success.  Look  care- 
fully at  Fig.  1.  The  head  of  this  piece  of 
rind  comes  up  to  the  head  of  the  hook,  prac- 
tically. How  is  the  rind  kept  stationary 
you  ask?  The  rind  may  be  tied  to  the  hook 
shank  as  shown,  firmly,  and  even  tied  to  the 
eye  of  the  hook.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  hook  itself  must  be  securely  inserted 
in  the  rind  crotch — so  securely,  in  fact,  that 
the  rind  will  stay  in  position,  stationary. 
This  can  be  done,  simply  and  without  the 
least  trouble.  Notice  that  there  is  a  swivel 
on  the  spoon  shaft;  this  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  keep  the  lure  from  twirling  around.  Now 
look  at  Fig.  2. — Here  we  have  a  pork  rind 
put  out  by  the  Hildebrandt  company  which 
is  very  good.  It  has  a  minnow  shape  and 
you  will  note  the  red  yarn  that  is  tied  around 
its  centre.  More  yarn  than  this  can  be' 
added  as  one  chooses.  The  form  of  Hilde- 
brandt hook  you  see  with  this  illustration 
is  a  good  one.  In  Fig.  3  we  have  a  South 
Bend  hook  such  as  the  style  previously  men- 
tioned, listed  as  565W.  The  South  Bend 
Company,  by  the  way  have  bought  out  the 
famous  Lutz  Pork  Rind  Company  and  hence- 
forth will  sell  this  production.  Unlike  the 
other  two  above  shown  this  one  has  the  buck- 
tail  and  the  strip  of  pork  rind  is  added.  This 
is  a  very  killing  form.  Note  the  weight 
hanging  to  the  spinner  shaft  eye. 

No  doubt  these  references  will  put  you 
right  in  getting  out  your  rind  baits  and  buck- 
tails  for  this  summer's  fishing. 


ANGLING  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


Telerana  Nova  Again. 

To  the  Angling  Editor: — 

With  reference  to  your  remarks  in  the 
February  Number  of  Rod  and  Gun,  I  desire 
to  say  that  the  Telerana  Nova  casts  to  which 
I  referred,  as  being  entirely  unfit  for  saimon 
fishing,  were  salmon  and  not  trout  casts — 
namely,  size  2  and  3 — the  former,  I  think. 
I  have  had  too  much  experience  in  salmon 
fishing  to  think  of  using  a  trout  cast  for  that 
purpose.    I  always  buy  the  strongest  single 


9  foot  cast  I  can  afford  for  salmon  fishing. 
I  have  no  desire  to  do  Telerana  Nova,  Mr. 
Robertson,  or  any  one  else  an  injustice  and 
would  very  gladly  use  Telerana  casts  pro- 
vided they  were  as  strong  as  necessary  and 
as  satisfactory  in  every  respect  as  gut.  Mr. 
Robertson  certainly  has  some  excellent  testi- 
monials in  regard  to  them  in  his  catalogue, 
and  I  was  very  much  surprised  when  I  came 
to  test  the  ones  I  had  to  find  them  so  poor. 
There  must  certainly  have  been  something 
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wrong  with  them,  and  the  ones  the  guide 
said  he  had  tested.  Of  course  I  do  not  know 
that  his  were  from  Mr.  Robertson. 

Yours  most  truly, 
Ottawa,  Canada.  Walter  Greaves. 

Angling  Editor's  Comment: — In  due  justice 
to  Mr.  Greaves  we  print  this  letter,  and  should 
have  printed  it  before  this,  but  we  thought 
that  the  above  was  entirely  personal  and  that 
it  was  not  for  publication.  Otherwise  we 
would  have  inserted  it  before  We  are  forced 
to  believe  that  it  was  a  poor  Telerana  that 
Mr.  Greaves  got  hold  of,  but  it  does  not  re- 
present all  the  rest  of  the  Telerana  Nova  pro- 
duction. We  have  a  profound  respect  for 
anglers  of  experience  and*  for  men  of  Mr. 
Greaves*  type,  and  in  all  cases  we  wish  to  give 
them  our  closest  attention  and  consideration. 
The  only  reason  I  suggested  that  perhaps  it 
was  a  light  Telerana  Mr.  Greaves  used  was 
that  some  might  believe  the  Telerana  to  be 
stronger  than  ever  and  that  even  a  light  trout 
Telerana  might  be  equal  to  a  heavy  gut  leader 
of  the  common  type.  Such  a  thing  is  liable 
to  happen,  even  to  myself — I  being  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  In  line  with  this  Mr.  Joe 
Welch  writes  to  me  that  if  our  friend  Mr. 
Greaves  will  write  to  him  he  will  gladly  send 
some  salmon  size  Teleranas  and  others  that 
the  proposition  be  gotten  at  right.  I  have 
found  Telerana  so  excellent  that  I  have  given 
it  my  best  recommendation  and  since  I  would 


not  do  this  without  first  knowing  that  the 
product  is  good  a  certain  degree  of  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  myself  in  this  respect.  My 
recommendation  is  totally  apart  from  the 
producer  and  is  merely  that  of  one  who  tries 
out  such  things  and  gives  his  frank  opinion 
on  the  same.  In  common  with  friend  Greaves 
I  decided  from  viewing  the  many  recom- 
mendations that  were  tendered  me  that 
Telerana  was  something  out  of  the, ordinary. 
I  found  that  it  was  and  so  went  on  record  as 
its  staunch  backer.  What  seems  queer  to 
me  now  is  that  this  production  was  not  in 
use  here  long  ere  this.  Telerana  Nova  is 
not  a  new  production  but  has  not  as  yet  had 
a  wide  sale;  but  from  now  on 'it  will  be  widely 
in  use  and  anglers  will  come  to  realize  that 
it  is  hard  to  do  without  it  in  the  tackle  box. 
1  have  received  from  Mr.  Joe  Welch  the  latest 
production  from  the  Robertson  factory  in 
the  shape  of  a  corded  leader.  From  the  tests 
•  I  have  given  it  I  feel  that  it  is  a  great  innova- 
tion and  I  am  eager  -to  try  it  out  as  soon  as 
the  trout  streams  are  open  and  the  trout  are 
bestirring  themselves. 

The  value  of  a  thoroughly  good  leader  is 
well  known.  If  the  leader  is  poor  the  chances 
of  a  loss  from  breakage  and  otherwise  are 
numerous  indeed.  Not  only  that  but  it 
holds  its  shape  and  is  kinkless;  it  straightens 
out  fine,  is  durable  and  invisible  in  the  Water. 

R.  P.  L. 


WINNERS  in  the  RUSH  TANGO  SWIMMING  MINNOW  $50  GOLD  PRIZE  CONTEST 


Mr.  Robert  L.  Singleton,  Waycross,  Ga.        Large  Mouth  Bass,  weight  12  lbs.      Caught  casting 
with  No.  5  Rush  Tango  Swimming  Minnow       Cash  Prize  $10.00. 


Master  John  Barry,  Sandu  Pond,  N.Y.    Great  Northern  Pike,  Weight,  7V2  lbs.        Caught  trolling 
with  No.  2  Rush  Tango  Swimming  Minnow.    Cash  Prize  $5.00. 
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By  virtue  of  its  salmon  and  halibut  fisheries, 
British  Columbia  occupies  first  place  among 
Canada's  provinces  in  the  annual  value  of 
fisheries  production.  During  the  last  year, 
these  two  species  jointly,  contributed  ap- 
proximately $12,700,000,  or  over  87  per  cent 
of  the  total  output  of  British  Columbia's 
fisheries.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  if 
British  Columbia  is  to  retain  its  predominant 
position  in  the  fishing  industry,  her  salmon 
and  halibut  fisheries  must  be  accorded  effectual 
protection  against  depletion,   and  it  is  a 


matter  for  serious  concern  that  both  the 
halibut  and  the  Fraser  river  salmon  fisheries 
have  reached  the  stage  where  rigid  protection 
is  urgently  required.  In  both  cases,  inter- 
national action  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  will  be  necessary  to  secure 
the  desired  result,  and  steps  should  be  taken 
without  further  delay  to  arrive  at  agreements 
whereby  halibut  and  salmon  fisheries  will  be 
subjected  only  to  such  exploitation  as  will 
not  impair  their  permanent  value  and  pro- 
ductivity. 
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FOUR- 
NINETY 


THE  carIfor  business— the  carIfor  pleasure 


"  \  < 


$695 

f.o.b.  OSHAWA 


Canadians  who  want  a  reliable  automobile  fully 
equipped  with  every  device  necessary  for  comfort 
and  convenience  in  motoring,  choose  the  Chevrolet 
Four-Ninety. 

The  quality  of  the  Chevrolet  appeals  to  people  of 
wealth.  The  price  permits  ownership  by  those  of 
moderate  means.  Electric  starting  and  lighting 
equipment  built  in  as  part  of  the  car. 

The  Chevrolet  Motor  Company  of  Canada 

*  Limited 

Oshawa     -     -     -  Ont. 

WESTERN    SERVICE   AND    DISTRIBUTING   BRANCH:    REGINA,  SASK. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE. 


GUNS  mb  AMMUNITION 


DITED  BY  A.B.G 


Readers  are  tnvited  to  contribute  to  this 
department  notes,  comments  and  en- 
quiries concerning  firearms  and  ammun- 
ition. Communications  must  be  brief 
and  to  the-ipofeit  and  personalities 
not  be  indulged  in.  Trie  Editor  wiU  not 
be  held  responsible. for  oplnionsexpress- 
ed  by  correspondents.  Address  all 
communications  lo  A.  B.  Ceikie,  c/o  Rod 
and  Cun,  VvWdstock.  Ontario. 


The  Publishers  of  Rod  and  Gun  Magazine  invite  readers  of  the  magazine  to  contri- 
bute articles  and  letters  to  Mr.  Gelkle's  department  on  matters  pertaining  to  guns  and 
ammunition,  but  do  not  necessarily  endorse  the  opinions  expressed  therein  by  these 
eontrlbutors. 


THE  .25-21  AS  A  SMALL  GAME  AND 
TARGET  RIFLE 


Alfred  Loetscher 


IN  the  October  and  November  issue  of 
Rod  and  Gun  for  1915,  there  appeared 
two  most  excellent  articles  by  Lieut. 
Whelen,  under  the  heading  "Small  Game 
Rifles."  I  have  read  both  of  these  articles 
with  the  greatest  of  interest.  There  was, 
however,  one  statement  made  about  the 
.25-21  rifle  that  almost  shook  my  faith  in 
this  particular  caliber,  which  I  have  learned 
to  regard  as  one  of  the  most  accurate,  if 
not  the  most  accurate,  of  the  factory  made 
.25  caliber  lower-power  tribe. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  I  wish  to 
mention  that  any  statements  made  hereafter 
should  not  be  taken  as  a  criticism  of  Lieut. 
Whelen's  articles.  Sucn  is  not  my  intention, 
for  I  have  long  ago  learned  to  regard  Lieut. 
Whelen  as  one  of  our  most  truthful  writers; 
With  each  succeeding  article  that  I  read  in 
the  various  magazines  my  conviction  is 
strengthened  that  he  is  a  "has  been  there" 
and  is  speaking  the  truth  as  found  by  him. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  Lieut.  Whel- 
en's failure  with  this  caliber  was  caused  by 
the  powder  and  bullets  used.  The  way  I 
understand  it  the  rifles  in  question  were  tried 
before  the  days  of  Schuetzen  smokeless  and 
suitable  metal-covered  bullets,   which  the 

l 


Lieut,  now  uses  in  his  .25-20-86  Winchester 
Single  Shot.  Were  this  .25-20  accorded  the 
same  treatment  as  was  necessary  with  the 
.25-21  of  years  ago  the  chances  are  10  to  1 
that  it  would  not  have  performed  any  better. 

The  writer's  experience  with  this  caliber 
dates  back  about  10  years,  during  which  most 
of  his  spare  time  was  given  to  experimenting 
with  the  view  of  arriving  at  a  particularly 
fine  load.  At  first  progress  was  slow  and 
discouraging,  as  is  but  natural  for  a  novice. 
Black  powder  factory  cartridges  were  tried 
first  but  proved  quite  inaccurate.  Just  what 
size  groups  these  particular  cartridges  were 
capable  of  giving  is  beyond  my  recollection, 
as  they  were  mostly  shot  at  small  game. 
Lately,  •however,  I  obtained  100  factory 
cartridges  for  the  express  purpose  of  deter- 
mining this  point,  at  the  cost  of  $2.10  a  hun- 
dred exclusive  of  transportation  charges. 
These  cartridges  were  shot  in  groups  of  10 
shots  each  at  the  distance  of  50  yards,  from 
a  home-made  6-point  rifle  rest.  On  an 
average  the  groups  measured  about  2% 
inches  in  diameter.  Were  one  to  shoot 
several  100  cartridges  such  as  the  above  I 
doubt  very  much  if  one  could  make  50  per 
cent,  hits  on  a  target  with  1-inch  bull  at  50 
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For  Every  Kind 
Of  Shooting- 

whether  it  be  moose,  bear,  rabbits,  ducks, 
partridge — at  the  Traps  or  on  the  target 
range — the  selection  of  the  proper  Shot 
Shell  or  Cartridge  for  each  purpose  goes 
a  long  way  toward  producing  the  best  results. 

Dominion 
Shot  Shells 


II 
11 
II 


H 
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and  Metallics 

are  made  in  sizes  that  operate 
perfectly  in  all  popular  makes 
of  shot  guns  and  rifles.  The 
exact  proportion  of  powder  and 
shot  in  Dominion  loading  gives  the 
Shooter  Ammunition  that  hits  hard  and 
stops  what  it  hits.  The  big  "D"  trade 
mark  on  a  box  of  cartridges  is  your 
guarantee  of  accurate,  speedy,  well 
balanced,  Canadian  Ammunition. 


Twice  the  price  won't  buy  better. 
Ammunition  made  in  Canada. 


Only 


Dominion  Cartridge  Co 

Limited 

836  Transportation  Building, 
Montreal 


Dominion 
Hand  Trap 


This  handy  little  contrivance 
should  be  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  every  hunting  party. 
It  throws  a  clay  target  as  well 
as  the  regulation  trap  and 
a  boy  can  operate  it.  It  is 
light,  compact  and  may  be 
carried  in  a  suit  case.  It  will 
turn  dull  hours  into  live  ones 
and  help  to  improve  your 
aim.  Send  for  circular.  Price 
$4.85. 
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yards.  No,  as  a  target  load  factory  cartridges 
have  no  worth  unless  one  considers  a  2-inch 
to  a  4-inch  group  at  50  yards  accuracy. 

Smokeless  powder  factory  cartridges  were 
never  tried.  While  some  had  and  still  have 
the  reputation  of  being  accurate,  they,  never- 


1.  10  shots  at  55  yards.  Load — 2  grs.  F.  F.  F.  G. 
DuPont  and  18  grs.  Schuetzen  by  measure;  Ideal  cast 
bullet  No.  25720,  tempered  1-12  and  seated  into  the 
shell  two  bands  out. 

2.  10  shots  at  50  yards.  Load— 20^  grs.  F.  G. 
Hazard  black  powder  by  measure:  1-33  Ideal  bullet 
No.  25720,  seated  into  the  shell  two  bands  out.  Cloudy 
with  considerable  wind. 

3.  20  shot  group  at  50  yards.  Load— 2  grs.  F.F.F.G. 
DuP.  nt  and  17  grs.  DuPont  No.  1  Smokeless  by  meas- 
ure: 1-14  Ideal  bullet  No.  25720,  seated  into  the  shell 
two  bands  out. 


theless,  also  possessed  the  reputation  of 
ruining  a  barrel  in  a  short  order.  The  Sharp- 
shooter powder  used  to  load  these  shells  has 
ruined  barrels  galore.  About  this  there  is 
no  question.  The  average  rifleman  buying 
ready  loaded  cartridges  who  wants  something 
really  modern  surely  will  be  a  loser  if  he  uses 
such  cartridges;  several  hundred  shots  will 
invariably  ruin  a  barrel  .completely.  Just 
why  the  ammunition  manufacturers  adhere 
to  such  a  destructive  powder  may  be  a 
mystery  to  some;  but  the  fact  is  that  one  of 
the  principal  characteristics  of  this  powder 
is  stability  and  this  is  what  they  are  after. 
Our  common  bulk  smokeless  powders  (ex- 
cepting DuPont  No.  80)  deteriorate  rapidly 
when  subjected  to  the  conditions  most  low- 
power  center  fire  factory  cartridges  are — long 
storage.  This  is  a  fact  to  be  regretted,  for 
outside  of  this  drawback  the  bulk  smokeless 
powders  are  the  equal  in  accuracy  to  any 
smokeless  powder  made  for  use  in  a  low- 
power  rifle. 

Being  unable  to  obtain  satisfactory  results 
from  factory  cartridges  the  next  and  only  way 
open  for  a  discouraged  rifleman  to  improve 
accuracy  »was  to  attempt  reloading;  con- 
sequently a  set  of  reloading  tools  was  ordered 
and  after  due  time  loads  were  turned  out  that 
could  defy  factory  cartridges  by  at  least 
300  per  cent.  It  is  not  my  intention  nor  de- 
sire to  boost  reloading  tools;  they  are  most 
too  well  known  to  require  that.  Neither 
do  I  willfully  nor  unduly  condemn  factory 
cartridges;  I  am  simply  stating  the  facts  as 
they  are  actually  before  me. 

As  is  usually  the  case  with  most  beginners, 
black  powder  was  considered  first,  as  it  was 
cheap  in  price  and  safe  to  load.  Schuetzen 
smokeless  was  then  unknown,  and  Dupont 
No.  1  Smokeless,  as  we  all  know,  cost  from 
three  to  four  times  as  much  as  was  then  asked 
for  any  good  grade  of  black  powder.  After 
a  great  deal  of  experimenting  the  writer 
finally  settled  on  the  following  load  as  the 
most  accurate  for  his  rifle;  20^  grains  F.  C. 
Hazard  is  dumped  into  U.M.C.  shells  with 
an  Ideal  powder  measure  No.  5;  shells  resized 
at  the  muzzle  and  primed  with  U.M.C.  No. 
1%  primers;  86-grain  Ideal  home-cast  bullet 
No.  .25720  (actual  weight  89  grains)  sized 
to  .257  with  an  Ideal  lubricating  and  sizing 
machine,  and  then  seated  into  the  shell  so 
two  bands  project.  Bullets  tempered  1-33. 
203^  grains  of  this  powder  fill  the  shells  quite 
full  and  the  bullet  will  crush  the  powder  if 
seated  without  first  settling  it  thoroughly. 
As  the  usual  way  of  doing  this  was  not  suffi- 
cient the  writer  resorted  to  other  means:  A 
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Shoot! 


GET  HOLD  of  a  SAVAGE  AUTO- 
MATIC  to-day  and  shoot  the  ten 
shots  quick  and  straight,  "as  easy  as 
pointing  your  finger." 

The  accuracy  and  ease  of  operation  of 
the  SAVAGE  tell  only  half  the  story.  The 
other  half  comes  after  years  of  experi- 
ence with  it — strong,  durable,  never- 
failing  no  matter  how  hard  the  service. 

When  you  want  an  Automatic  pistol 
you  want  the  best — the  surest.  See 
the  SAVAGE  to-day  at  your  gun  deal- 
er's— he  knows  guns — or  send  to  us 
for  full  details  and  prices.  "As  easy  as 

Savage  Arms  Company  pointing  vour  finger" 

931  Savage  Avenue,  Utica,  New  York 
Makers  of  the  famous  Lewis  Automatic  Machine 
Gun  and  manufacturers  of  military,  high  power 
and  small  caliber  sporting  rifles. 


The  PARKER  Single  Barrel 
Trap  Gun! 

(A  Chip  of  the  "Old  Reliable"  Block). 


Price  $150 


THE  GUN  WITH  A  PEDIGREE  !  !  ! 
The  greatest  scores  ever  recorded  were  made  with  PARKER  GUNS. 

For  further  particulars  address: 

PARKER  BROS.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Sales  Rooms,  32  Warren  St.,  New  York  City.   -    Write  for  free  catalogue. 
Resident  Agent,  A.  W.  duBray,  P.O.  Box  102,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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steel  or  iron  rod  of  the  proper  diameter  and 
three  or  four  inches  long,  with  its  base  filed 
off  square,  is  seated  upright  into  the  shell  and 
with  a  similar  rod  the  shell  is  given  from  10 
to  15  raps;  this  method  does  the  work  to 
perfection,  as  the  rod  acts  like  a  follower  and 


L  10  shots  at  50  yards.  Load — 2  grs.  F.  F.  F.  G. 
DuPont  and  18  grs.  DuPont  No.  1  Smokeless  by  meas- 
ure: 1-14  Ideal  bullet  No.  25720,  seated  into  the  shell 
two  bands  out.    Fair  wind  blowing. 

2.  10  shots  at  55  yards.  Load — 2  grs.  F.  F.  F.  G. 
DuPont  and  18  grs.  DuPont  Noil  smokeless  by  meas- 
ure: 1-14  Ideal  bullet  No.  25720,  seated  into  the  shell 
two  bands  out.    Date  10/15/1916. 

10  shot  group  at  50  yards.  Load— 2  grs.  F.  F.  F.  G. 
DuPont  and  18  grs.  Schuetzen  by  measure:  1-14  Ideal 
bullet  No.  25720,  seated  into  the  shell  two  bands  out. 


holds  the  powder  down,  still  no  compression 
is  used  that  could  possibly  crush  the  powder. 
Black  powder  requires  firm  packing  but  by 
a  different  method  than  simply  compressing 
it.  Compressing  and  consequently  crushing 
black  powder  is  not  conducive  to  the  best 
results.  In  order  to  have  all  charges  settled 
as  uniformly  as  possible  a  file  mark  is  cut  I 
such  a  distance  from  the  square  end  of  the 
rod  as  to  equal  the  depth  the  bullet  is  to  be 
seated.  The  203^  grain  charge  will,  when 
settled  to  its  greatest  density,  allow  a  bullet 
to  be  seated  so  it  just  touches  the  powder 
with  two  bands  projecting  from  the  shell. 
Shells  of  a  different  make  than  the  above 
might  require  slightly  more  or  less  powder 
tp  obtain  this  result. 

This  load  shoots  with  great  regularity  into 
a  1-inch  bull's  eye  at  50  yards,  when  shot  from 
the  6-point  rest.  An  average  group  is  shown 
herewith.  Sometimes  smaller  groups  are 
obtained,  but  what  concerns  the,  average 
rifleman  is  average  results — results  that  one 
can  expect  the  rifle  to  equal  at  almost  any  j 
time.  Loading  the  powder  by  weight  would 
undoubtedly  show  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  size  of  groups  obtained,  as  F.  G.  powder 
is  rather  coarse  and  therefore  difficult  to 
measure  accurately.  Years  ago  the  writer 
used  this  method  and,  while  undoubtedly 
the  most  accurate,  found  it  to  be  quite  slow 
and  consequently  obtained  the  Ideal  powder 
measure  No.  5,  which  proved  itself  to  be  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it. 

Many  riflemen  complain  of  the  poor  re- 
sults obtained  from  black  powder.  On  this 
score  I  could  never  complain  with  reloaded 
cartridges,  as  so  far  the  20  Y2  grain  load  is  the 
equal  of  any  straight  smokeless  powder  load 
I  have  ever  tried.  The  No.  2,  model  47, 
barrel  on  my  443^  Stevens  Ideal  action  is 
30  inches  long,  and  this,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  will  give  black  powder  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  26  inch  or  27  inch  barrels 
mostly  used  by  present  riflemen.  F.  G. 
black  powder  is  rather  coarse,  consequently 
slow  burning,  and  this  coupled  with  its 
peculiar  characteristic  of  starting  to  burn 
at  the  rear  end  of  the  charge  and  shoving  the 
rest  of  it  ahead  until  it  is  all  consumed,  might 
in  a  short  barrel  reach  the  muzzle  before 
combustion  is  completed  and  thus  affect 
accuracy. 

Black  powder  has  in  a  sense  been  superceded 
by  smokeless  powder  and  is  not  much  used  at 
present.  The  main  factors  that  brought 
about  its  disuse  are:  comparatively  great 
fouling  properties,  smoke,  noise  and  recoil. 
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The  Gun  That 
Never  Shoots 
Loose 

American  Made  by  American 
Workmen. 


THE  L.  C.  SMITH 
TRAP  GUN 

With  2  Triggers  $56.60 

With  Automatic  Ejector  ...  -  $67.50 
With  Automatic  Ejector  and  Hunter  One  Trigger  $87.50 


We  Make  Guns  From  $25.00  to  $1000.00. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  ART  CATALOG* 
The  Hunter  Arms  Co.,  Inc    29  Hubbard  St.,   Fulton,  N.  Y. 


MADE  IN  CANADA 


The  1 91 7  Ford  Touring  Car 

$495 

F.O.B.,  FORD,  ONTARIO 

The  Ford  Car  is  a  great  boon  to  sports- 
men. It  does  away  with  the  long  drive  to 
camp.  It  makes  the  trip  a  pleasant  one, 
and  is  always  ready  for  a  spin  down  the 
shore  or  inland  for  provisions.  The  Ford 
is  always  dependable  and  ready  for  a  run. 

FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY  OF  CANADA 

LIMITED 

FORD,  ONTARIO 
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Several  kinds  of  smokeless  powder  have 
been  tried:  DuPont  No.  1  smokeless;  Schuetz- 
en,  and  DuPont  No.  80.  Of  the  above 
Schuetzen  "has  given  the  best  results  when 
used  in  straight  loads.  It  is  practically 
equal  to  black  powder  in  my  rifle  and  will 
shoot  into  a  1-inch  circle  at  50  yards  with 
the  greatest  of  regularity  when  shot  from  the 
6-point  rest. 

The  load  that  gave  the  best  results  is  as 
follows:  18  grains  measure  or  8  grains  weight 
of  Schuetzen  smokeless,  followed  by  a  blotting 
paper  and  about  1-32  inch  in  diameter; 
U.M.C.  shells  and  primers  No.  6*4  shells 
sized  at  the  muzzle;  8  6-grain  Ideal  home- 


5  shots  at  50  yards.  Load — 14  grs.  DuPont  No.  80: 
Ideal  gas  check  bullet  No.  257312,  seated  in  the  shell 
two  bands  out.  Had  no  10  shot  group  at  hand  but 
this  is  an  average  of  the  work  this  load  will  do. 

cast  bullets,  No.  25720,  sized  to  .257  and 
seated  into  the  shells  so  two  bands  project. 
Bullets  tempered  1-14.  This  load  gives  the 
same  elevation  as  with  black  powder  but 
noticeably  less  recoil,  etc.,  and  is  therefore 
more  pleasant  to  use.  Do  not  compress 
the  powder  in  the  shell  as  this  will  cause  high 
pressures  and  erratic  shooting. 
Twenty  grs.  by  measure  or  nine  grs.  by  weight 
was  also  tried  but  was  not  so  accurate;  the 
shells  would  stick  and  there  was  evidence 
of  undue  pressure  as  the  primers  were  con- 
siderably flattened.  At  100  yards  the  bullets 
struck  several  inches  higher  than  with  the 
18-grain  charge.  Undoubtedly  most  of  this 
difference  was  the  result  of  barrel  flip  rather 
than  from  actual  increase  in  velocity.  This 
load  shot  very  clean. 

DuPont  No.  1  smokeless  is  hailed  as  the 
most  accurate  of  the  bulk  smokeless  powders, 
but  in  the  .25-21  it  fails  to  uphold  this  reputa- 
tion. The  load  giving  the  best  results  was 
practically  the  same  as  the  one  used  with 
Schuetzen,  except  that  20  grains  measure  or 


groups  were  on  an  average  50  per  cent,  larger 
than  those  obtained  with  either  black  powder 
or  Schuetzen. 

DuPont  No.  80  is  the  latest  powder  placed 
on  the  market  suitable  for  a  low-power  rifle. 
In  the  .25-21  this  powder  is  superior  to 
DuPont  No.  1  smokeless,  but  not  quite  equal 
to  Schuetzen.  The  13-grain  by  measure  or 
7.5-grain  by  weight  charge  showed  great 
vertical  deviation  when  used  with  U.M.C. 
No.  6^  primers  and  cast  bullets  tempered 
1-14.  Increasing  the  charge  1  grain  by 
measure  or  to  8.2  grains  weight  gave  better 
results  though  not  equal  to  Schuetzen.  A 
paper  wad,  as  noted  before,  was  used  to  hold 
the  powder  back  in  the  shell.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  great  air  space  necessary  when  using 
this  powder,  and  the  insufficient  resistance 
offered  by  the  1-14  bullets  are  the  principal 
cause  of  inaccuracy.  Metal-covered  bullets 
would  undoubtedly  show  better  results.  With 
the  latter  load  and  Ideal  gas-check  bullets 
No.  257312  fine  results  were  obtained — in 
fact,  is  practically  equal  to  the  Schuetzen 
load.  The  .250-3000  Savage  Ideal  gas-check 
bullets  No.  257388  were  also  tried  but  were 
not  accurate.  Will  give  them  a  trial  with 
Schuetzen,  which  fills  the  shell  to  the  base 
of  the  bullet,  and  am  anticipating  better 
results.  A  charge  of  15  grains  measure  or 
8.8  grains  weight  was  also  used  with  the  gas- 
check  bullets  but  was  not  so  accurate.  This 
load  is  especially  recommended  for  metal- 
covered  bullets  according  to  information  on 
the  powder  can.  This  last  load  develops  a 
high  pressure  as  is  indicated  by  the  primers 
flattening  out — in  fact,  the  metal  of  the 
primers  was  bulged  up  around  the  firing  pin 
indention  and  appeared  to  be  just  short  of 
pierced.  Suchv  results  are  not  present  with 
either  black  powder  or  Schuetzen  smokeless, 
even  when  using  a  20-grain  by  measure  charge 
of  the  latter.  On  account  of  the  odor  emitted 
DuPont  No.  80  cannot  be  classed  as  pleas- 
ant a  powder  to  shoot  as  the  iow-power 
sjnokeless  powders  already  mentioned. 

Smokeless  powder  has  one  serious  draw- 
back and  this  is  its  great  liability  to  pit  a 
barrel.  It  is  now  claimed,  and  to  a  great 
extent  undoubtedly  true,  that  there  is  another 
cause  for  this  pitting  and  that  the  smokeless 
primers  used  with  smokeless  powder  are  the 
real  culprits.  These  primers  contain  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  acid,  and  in  our  low- 
power  soft  steel  barrels  are  believed  to  be 
the  real  cause  of  the  rapid  pitting  connected 
with  the  use  of  smokeless  powder.  However 
this  may  be,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no 
matter  what  kind  of  primers  are  used  smoke- 
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AEGER 


NEGLIGEE  SHIRTS 

HAVE  A  DISTINCTIVE  STYLE 


Made  of  fine  pure  wool  Zephyr  and  wool  Taffeta,  in 
exclusive  dainty  patterns,  they  have  all  the  "appear- 
ance" which  superior  material  and  skilled  workmanship 
give  to  Jaeger  Goods. 

Far  superior  to  cotton  or  linen,  not  only  for  exercise  and  outdoor 
sports,  but  also  for  year  round  wear  in  office,  or  when  travelling. 

Made  in  all  sizes,  with  single  or  double  cuffs,  shirt  or  coat  style. 

A  free  illustrated  catalogue  and  Dr.  Jaeger's 
Health  Culture  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 

DR.  JAEGER  s"  System       CO.  Limited 

TORONTO        -        MONTREAL        -  WINNIPEG 

Incorporated  in  ISSSwith  BritishCapitalfortheBritishEmpire 


Hardy's  The  Great  British  Specialists 

In  "Palakona"  Regd.  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods 


Manufacturers  to 

HIS  MAJESTY 
KING  GEORGE  V. 


THB  G  RE  AT 
ENGLISH  FIELD 
omgs  "We  must 
never  forget  that  it 
is  to  HA  RD  Y 
Bros,  of  Alnwick  we 
owe  the  supremacy 
we  home  achieved  as 
Rod  makers. 


THE  "DE  LUXE"  ROD,  made  of  Steel-hard  "PALAKONA"  is  Hardy's  latest 
design  in  single-handed  rods  for  wet  or  dry  fly  fishing. 

IT  is  the  product  of  the  largest,  and  best  equipped  factory,  supervised  by  the 
champion  Professional  Fly  Casters  and  Anglers  in  Europe,  "Hardy's".  Don't 
forget  that  as  wages  in  Great  Britain  are  75%  less  than  in  America  we  can 
give  greater  value  in  high  class  hand  work.  All  our  rods  are  hand  made  by  experts 
whose  lives  have  been  spent  at  this  work,  for  which  50  GOLD  MEDALS  have 
been  awarded.  Length  9-ftM  weight  5^  ozs. ;  9-ft.  6-ins.,  weight  5^  ozs.;  10-ft., 
weight  6  ozs.  All  fitted  with  Hardy's  patent  screw  grip  reel  fittings.  PRI CE — 
Rod,  with  one  top  only,  $18.37;  with  two  tops,  $22.04.  If  in  Bamboo  protector 
case  to  carry  THE  WHOLE  ROD,  $2.44  extra. 

DRY  FLIES— As  made  by  us  for  the  late  F.  M.  Halford, 
Esq.,  for  whom  we  also  made  rods,  etc.,  60  cents  per  dos. 

(iUT  CASTS — The  Anglo-American  tapered  mist  color 
No.  1  medium,  No.  2  fine,  as  made  for  Mr.  Halford. 
Stout  to  4X  Ditto,  Ditto  to  3X,  Stout  Lake  to  fine,  Ditto  to 
medium,  Ex-stout  to  MEDIUM,  Ex-stout  to  stout,  6  ft. 
8/6d.  per  doz.  or  $2.08,  9-ft.  11/-  per  doz.  or  $2.69. 

Hardy  Bros., Manufactory  Alnwick,  England 
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less  powder  will  pit  a  barrel  sooner  than  black 
powder.  Nickel  steel  barrels  resist  such 
corrosive  action  much  better,  and  where  one 
is  determined  to  use  straight  smokeless  loads 
he  should  not  hesitate  to  obtain  one.  The 
writer's  next  barrel,  if  ever  required,  will  be 
just  such  a  one. 

Much  has  been  written  about  combination 
loads  in  the  early  days  of  smokeless  powder, 
when  placing  a  small  charge  of  smokeless 
powder  back  of  the  main  charge  of  black 
was  all  the  rage.  This  method  was  given 
a  thorough  trial  but  success  was  not  to  be  had 
in  the  .25-21.  Lately,  however,  the  above 
tables  were  completely  reversed,  for  about  a 
year  ago  the  writer  decided  to  abandon  the 
smokeless  primers  and  find  a  suitable  sub- 
stitute to  overcome  the  bad  effects  caused 
by  them.  The  idea  of  using  a  No.  1  Yi  black 
powder  primer,  reinforced  by  a  small  charge 
of  fine  black  powder  and  then  followed  by 
the  main  charge  of  smokeless  looked  so  prom- 
ising that  it  was  given  a  trial.  As  this  load 
consisted  mostly  of  smokeless  powder  a  1-14 
bullet  was  used.  Upon  examining  the  target 
you  may  well  imagine  my  surprise,  for  there 
were  results  as  yet  unequalled  by  any  other 
load  I  had  tried  so  far,  being  unable  to  be- 
lieve my  own  eyes  as  regards  the  results 
before  me  this  load  was  tested  again  and  again 
with  practically  the  same  results,  until  at 
last  it  was  adopted  as  the  most  accurate 
load  ever  tried.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
this  load  has  not  been  tried  by  anyone  in  the 
.25-21,  prior  to  my  first  attempt. 

DuPont  No.  1  smokeless  gave  the  best 
results  in  my  rifle  using  this  combination 
load,  with  Schuetzen  a  close  second.  The 
load  used  at  present  is  as  follows:  2  grains 
F.  F.  F.  G.  black  powder  followed  by  18 
grains  measure  or  8  grains  weight  of  DuPont 
No.  1  smokeless;  U.M.C.  shells  and  primers 
(No.  13^),  shells  resized  at  the  muzzle;  1-32 
inch  blotting  paper  wad  seated  on  the  powder; 
86-grain  Ideal  home-cast  bullets  No.  .25720, 
sized  to  .257,  and  seated  in  the  shell  two  bands 
out.  Bullets  tempered  1-14.  Powder  tapped 
into  the  shell  so  the  base  of  the  bullet  would 
just  touch  it  when  seated  to  the  desired  depth. 
No  steel  rod  is  used  to  pack  the  powder. 
This  load  can  be  depended  on  to  give  10  shot 
groups  in  or  on  a  %  inch  circle  at  50  yards 
under  favorable  weather  conditions,  when 
shot  from  the  already  mentioned  rest.  Dime 
sized  groups  have  been  obtained  so  often  as 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  mention  the  fact. 
On  an  average  this  load  surpasses  the  best 
of  my  other  straight  loads  by  about  30  per 
cent.    At  first  1  grain  less  powder  (by  mea- 


sure) was  used  with  this  load,  but  since  the 
heavier  charge  proved  a  trifle  more  accurate 
I  have  adopted  the  same.  The  20-shot 
group  shown  was  made  with  this  load. 

Schuetzen  loaded  the  same  as  DuPont  No.  1 
smokeless  is  perhaps  a  trifle  less  accurate  in 
the  long  run.  2  grains  F.F.G.  followed  by 
grains  weight  of  Schuetzen  is  very  accur- 
ate and  is  the  load  used  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Landis. 
I  have  tested  this  load  from  the  6-point  rest, 
using  a  1-14  bullet,  87  grains  in  weight,  and 
must  say  it  rivals  my  own  Schuetzen  load, 
although  it  is  possibly  a  trifle  less  accurate 
in  my  rifle  than  my  best  load  using  DuPont 
No.  1  smokeless.  2  grains  F.F.G.  is  not 
quite  so  clean  burning  a  priming  charge  as 
is  F.F.F.G.  With  this  latter  grade  of  powder 
very  little  if  any  residue  is  deposited  in  the 
barrel. 

Bullets  softer  than  1-15  do  not  give  good 
results.  Lately  I  have  conducted  experi- 
ments with  1-12  bullets  and  have  decided 
to  use  them  in  th^  future  in  preference  to 
those  tempered  1-14,  as  they  appear  to  give 
a  trifle  more  accurate  results,  especially  with 
Schuetzen  smokeless.  Recent  experiments, 
conducted  while  this  article  was  well  under 
way,  show  that  with  a  1-12  bullet  the  above 
Schuetzen  load  rivals  the  DuPont  No.  1 
smokeless  load  using  a  1-14  bullet,  and  will 
give  %  inch  groups  at  50  yards  under  good 
weather  conditions.  The  groups  shown  were 
made  at  55  yards. 

A  properly  tempered  bullet  plays  a  far 
more  important  part  in  the  results  a  rifle 
will  deliver  than  is  usually  supposed.  One 
or  two  parts  of  tin,  either  more  or  less,  is 
sufficient  to  impair  accuracy.  An  accurate 
scale  is  required  if  one  wishes  to  have  his 
bullets  tempered  just  so.  In  the  event  of 
not  possessing  such  a  scale,  have  your  druggist 
weigh  the  lead  and  tin  for  you.  Lieut. 
Whelen's  failure  with  the  .25-21  might,  in 
part  at  least,  be  ascribed  to  just  such  diffi- 
culties. 

2  grains  F.F.F.G.  followed  by  12  grains 
measure  or  7  grains  weight  of  DuPont  No.  80 
was  also  tried  with  a  No.  13^  black  powder 
primer.  This  load  gave  fairly  good  results 
at  50  yards.  Most  of  the  bullets  would 
strike  the  same  place  with  the  others  scattered 
close  around.  Groups  average  about  1  inch. 
Further  experiments  will  be  made,  for  it  is 
believed  that  this  powder  will  give  fine  re- 
sults. 

The  cost  at  which  cartridges  of  this  caliber 
can  be  reloaded  varies  from  45c  a  hundred 
for  black  powder  to  50c  and  65c  a  hundred 
for  Schuetzen  and  DuPont  No.  1  smokeless 
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TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact  Dis- 
tances ;  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable. 

Indispensable  to  every  lover 
of  tutdoor  sport,  and  especially 
to  those  who  love  WALKING. 
Instructive  because  of  value  in 
determining  distances ;  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  compass  and  as 
useful    to    SPORTSMEN.  It 
furnishes  the  true  solution  of 
many  a  disputed  question  of 
how  far  it  is  to  or  from  various 
points.    Best  of  all  it 
is  a  wonderful  health 
promoter  because  its 
interesting  notations 
afford  real  incentive 
for  WALKING. 
Whether  you  walk 
for  health,  business 
«•  pleasure  —  any- 
where, everywhere, 
the  AMERICAN 
Pedometer  tells  the 
whole  story  of  just 
hew  far   you  have 
travelled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One    Hundred  Mile 
Pedosaeter,  11.75 
fold  by  aJI  »aalers  or  tlreet 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

882  CHAPEL  ST.,  NEW  NAVEN,  C6NN. 
E>  A  A.  QVNTHSa  Of.  Toronto,  Canada 

Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


USEFUL 
XIN 
CAMP 


WILL  KILL 
THE 
STING 

OF 
INSECTS 

NOTHING 
BETTER 

FOR 
BRUISES 


YOU  ENJOY  A  GOOD  MEAL 


American  or  European  Plan 


Well,  who  doesn't?  When  you  come  to 
Toronto  stop  at  a  house  whose  diningroom 
serrice  is  famous  from  coast  to  coast  for 
good  eating,  quick,  courteous  service  and 
reasonable  prices.  Our  diningroom  is  our 
hobby  as  well  as  an  important  part  of  our 
business.  We  have  a  pride  in  it  and  our 
constant  effort  is  to  keep  on  increasing  its 
fame.  And  every  other  department  is 
right  in  line— large,  bright  bedrooms, 
beautiful  tiled  bathrooms,  luxurious  furn- 
ishings, and  everything  else  the  most 
fastidious  traveler  can  require  for  comfort, 
convenience  and  economy. 
One  minute's  walk  from  the  Union  Station 
brings  yon  to 

The  Walker  House 

Toronto's  Famous  Hotel 
Geo.  Wright  &  Co.,  Proprietors 
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respectively.  The  first  1,000  cartridges  will 
more  than  pay  for  all  the  reloading  tools 
required,  including  both  an  Ideal  powder 
measure  No.  5  and  a  lubricating  and  sizing 
machine.  When  taking  into  consideration 
the  high  price  of  ready  loaded  cartridges 
and  the  superior  results  obtained  from  re- 
loaded cartridges  it  certainly  pays  one  to 
reload. 

Smokeless  powder  demands  that  one  clean 
his  rifle  thoroughly  or  abide  by  the  results. 
Many  riflemen  employ  stronger  ammonia 
(28  per  cent,  gas),  and  while  it  is  probably 
as  thorough  a  cleaner  as  can  be  found  I  have 
not  tried  this  method  yet.  For  the  last  9 
years  I  have  used  Hoppe's  No.  9  Nitro  Powder 
Solvent  and  it  has  not  failed  me  yet. 

I  fully  agree  with  Lieut.  Whelen  that  his 
.25-35  Winchester-Neidner  is  quite  powerful. 
A  bullet  starting  at  2,250  ft.  sec.  has  some 
range  and  would  hardly  be  desirable  in  a 
thickly  settled  community,  especially  in  a 
level  country.  A  high  velocity  in  a  small 
game  rifle  is  desirable  from  the  standpoint 
that  it  eliminates  to  a  great  extent  any  error 
through  judging  distances  up  to  125  yards — 
the  distance  inside  of  which  most  small  game 
is  shot;  however,  it  is  far  better  to  occasion- 
ally miss  a  crow  at  over  100  yards  than  to 
forever  carry  a  guilty  conscience  by  a  deed 
enacted  a  mile  away.  True,  such  things  do 
not  happen  often  where  care  is  exercised, 
but  the  longer  the  range  of  a  rifle  the  greater 
become  the  chances  of  just  such  a  thing 
happening. 

Small  game  shooting  requires  an  extremely 
accurate  rifle  if  one  expects  to  anchor  his 
game  fairly  regular  up  to  100  yards.  At  50 
yards  the  average  small  game,  such  as  squirrel, 
ground  squirrel,  rabbit,  etc.,  do  not  offer  a 
very  large  target.  A  1-inch  or  2-inch  circle 
is  about  the  limit  such  game  presents,  and  a 
vital  shot  must  be  placed  into  a  1  inch  circle 
at  this  range.    Crows,  ^  hawks,  woodchucks 


etc.,  offer  not  to  exceed  double  the  above 
figures  at  100  yards.  Thus  we  see  that  a 
rifle  capable  of  placing  all  or  nearly  all  its 
shots  in  a  1  inch  circle  at  50  yards  or  a  2-inch 
circle  at  100  yards  is  none  too  accurate  for 
small  game  shooting  if  we  expect  to  bag  our 
game  regularly. 

The  .22  long  rifle  is  used  by  the  great 
majority  of  small  game  riflemen,  and  while 
accurate  within  the  required  limits  lacks 
killing  power  on  such  game  as  crows,  wood- 
chucks  etc.,  at  ranges  over  50  yards.  The 
advent  of  the  hollow-point  bullet  has  helped 
some,  but  still  the  shock  delivered  is  in- 
sufficient. Up  to  100  yards  and  further,  if 
you  can  manage  to  strike  your  game  fairly, 
the  .25-21  delivers  a  paralyzing  blow — the 
game  drops  with  that  characteristic  suggestive 
of  .instant  death. 

The  high  trajectory  of  the  .22  long  rifle  is 
another  serious  handicap  to  an  otherwise 
highly  accurate  cartridge.  At  100  yards  the 
bullet  has  nearly  twice  the  drop  of  the  .25-21. 
This  at  once  condemns  it  as  an  ideal  small 
game  cartridge  at  ranges  exceeding  60  yards. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  saying  that  you  cannot 
kill  small  game  at  greater  ranges — you  can, 
provided  you  are  an-  adept  at  judging  dis- 
tances. However,  the  average  rifleman  will 
find  that  as  the  distance  increases  his  misses 
will  also  increase  in  proportion  and  that  for 
regular  kills  60  yards  is  about  the  limit  for 
the  .22  long  rifle.  This  200  yards  small  game 
shooting  with  the  .22  long  rifle  is  all  right  on 
paper;  but  he  who  maintains  that  regular 
results  can  be  had  at  that  range  must  possess 
a  very  elastic  imagination  as  to  the  actual 
distance  shot  over — guessed  it  was  200  yards. 

In  concluding  I  would  ask:  Are  there 
only  a  few  .25-20  or  .25-21  caliber  enthusiasts 
on  this  side  of  the  globe?  This  can  hardly  be; 
therefore,  wake  up  ye  brethern  of  these  fine 
calibers  and  give  us  your  experience  as  we 
have  given  ours. 


THE  NEWTON  .256  RIFLE 

Chas.  Askins 


THE  powder  which  came  next  on  the  list 
was  the  number  18.  My  experiments 
with  this  brand  of  powder  can  be  de- 
tailed very  briefly.  The  .256  with  125  or 
with  140-grain  bullet  develops  quite  a  con- 
siderable pressure  with  an  ample  amount 
of  barrel  heat.  I  knew  this  and  was  aware 
that  the  Number  18  was  too  fine  of  grain 
for  the  cartridge.    I  thought  to  play  safe 


by  loading  only  42  grains  of  the  powder 
(it  afterward  proved  by  scale  that  I  had  44). 
Loading  this  amount  of  powder,  with  the 
123-grain  bullet,  five  hundred  of  which  had 
come  in  by  this  time,  I  got  into  the  rest  and 
let  off  a  cartridge.  The  recoil  impressed 
me  as  being  vigorous,  accustomed  as  I  was 
to  the  gentle  behavior  of  the  33 — 100  grain 
charge.    The  bolt  stuck  but  by  striking  it 
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have  been  on  the  market  for  over 
sixty  years  and  are  known  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  for  their  uniform 
excellent  quality. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  these 
in  his  stock,  write  us  direct. 


tfucter  Cwwumint  rnaoection. 


F.  W.  Fearman  Co 


Hamilton,  Ontario 


THE  CAMPER 

will  appreciate  a 
supply  of 

BORDEN'S 
Evaporated  Milk 

(Unsweetened) 

"St  Cbarfc$","Peerless"or  "Jersey" 

It  serves  all  the  purposes  of  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow.  It  never 
curdles  even  in  the  hottest  weather. 
Sold  in  convenient  size  packages. 
Send  for  our  recipe  book,  "The 
Borden  Way." 

Borden  Milk  Co.,  Limited 

MONTREAL 


In  l/2,  1  and  2  pound  cans. 
Whole — ground — pulverized — 
also  Fine  Ground  for  Perco- 
lators. 167 
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with  my  hand  I  managed  to  turn  it.  The 
primer  dropped  out  of  its  pocket  as  the  shell 
was  ejected.  The  thing  looked  a  little  bit 
suspicious  to  me,  but  I  tried  another  cart- 
ridge. I  had  to  drive  the  bolt  open  with  a 
hammer.  The  primer  stuck  to.  the  bolt  as 
the  shell  came  out.  I  have  the  remainder 
of  those  shells  yet  with  "Dangerous"  written 
on  the  box  so  that  I  won't  get  hold  of  them* 
by  any  unlucky  chance.  If  any  man  with 
a  .256  would  like  to  try  a  cartridge  that  is 
warranted  to  afford  him  due  breech  pressure, 
these  cartridges  will  be  sent  him  promptly  on 
request 

I  didn't  try  the  18  ppwder  any  further  in 
the  .256.  I  knew  that  using  the  100  grain 
bullet  or  the  123-  grain  bullet  with  about  36 
grains  of  the  powder  I  could  get  good  results. 
But  I  already  had  a  fine  reduced  or  mid 
range  charge,  and  I  knew  that  standard 
velocities  with  the  heavy  ball  could  not  be 
obtained  from  this  powder  without  too  much 
breech  pressure.  Subsequently  I  loaded 
some  Savage  .250-3000  shells  with  it,  charge 
323^  grain,  Ideal  Measure,  100  grain  bullet, 
getting  a  63^  inch  pattern,  with  neither  rifle 
nor  shell  showing  any  unusual  strain.  I 
conclude  that  the  18  i£  an  excellent  powder 
for  the  Savage,  perhaps  the  best  powder  to 
be  had  unles,s  the  No.  16  might  excel  it,  but 
it  is  simply  too  quick  for  the  Newton  with 
its  heavier  bullet. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Du  Pont  Number  15, 
a  nitrocellulose,  progressive  burning  powder, 
adapted  in  granulation  to  the  .256,  .280 
Ross,  and  '06  Springfield.  With  the  Ross, 
using  a  139-grain  bullet  and  60  grains  of 
powder,  the  bullet  shows  a  muzzle  velocity 
of  3,300  feet;  the  Springfield  with  54  grains 
of  powder  and  150-grain  bullet  gets  a  start  of 
2925  feet  a  second.  It  is  one  of  the  three 
powders  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  the  New- 
ton .256  with  standard  load,  the  others  be- 
ing the  Du  Pont  Number  20  Military  and  the 
Du  Pont  Number  10.  I  was  told  that  I 
could  use  46  grains  of  the  powder  and  that 
48  grains  had  been  used  though  the  accuracy 
was  not  so  fine  as  was  shown  by  46  grains. 
In  view  of  that  54  grains  in  the  Springfield 
and  60  in  the  Ross,  46  didn't  look  anything 
to  shy  at  in  the  Newton.  Still,  in  the  light 
of  my  experience  with  the  No.  18,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  go  slow,  to  start  in  with  a 
moderate  charge  and  increase  grain  at  a 
time  until  I  thought  I  had  enough.  I  was 
still  using  the  Ideal  Powder  Measure,  not 
checked  up  with  a  scale,  and  with  this  threw 
what  was  supposed  to  be  42*^  grains  and 
started  in. 


The  load  behaved  all  right,  but  I  w 
surprised  to  find  that  it  was  shooting  rig 
into  the  black  along  with  the  factory  ca 
ridge,  same  sight  and  not  much  difference  in 
elevation,  though  the  factory  shell  may  have 
shot  an  inch  or  two  higher  and  an  inch  to 
the  left  of  my  charge.  I  didn't  shoot  the 
two  cartridges  on  the  same  day  so  could  not 
be  sure  of  this  variation  in  center  of  impact. 
Anyhow,  both  cartridges  shoot  into  the 
same  8-inch  bull  with  similar  sighting. 

It  was  spring  of  the  year  by  this  time  and 
the  wind  blew  strongly  day  after  day.  The 
best  I  could  do  was  to  wait  until  about  sun- 
down when  it  quieted  down  a  bit.  I  couldn't 
get  good  groups,  though,  for  some  time.  A 
puff  of  wind  would  come  up  and  spoil  a  group, 
or  the  light  would  change  and  vary  the  ele- 
vation. Let  me  say  now  that  the  idea  that 
these  comparatively  heavy  bullets  with  their 
immense  velocities  are  not  at  all  sensitive 
to  wind  is  a  mistake.  A  moderate  breeze, 
moderate  for  Oklahoma,  necessitates  windage 
on  the  sight,  and  just  as  soon  as  you  put  on 
windage  you  can  be»  sure  that  the  result  will 
be  a  scattering  group.  I  found  that  the 
worst  tendency  was  to  shoot  out  into  the 
wind,  this  caused  by  waiting  until  the  wind 
had  laid  a  trifle,  which  of  course  I  had  a 
natural  inclination  to  do.  For  several  suc- 
cessive shooting  days,  the  scores  ran  from 
six  to  eight  inches,  always  being  spoiled,  by 
one,  two,  or  three  shots  enlarging  the  diagram. 


« 


&  m 

II- 


10  shots  at  200yardte  with  the  .256  Newton.  Load — 
42.5  grs.  No.51 5  Powder  and  123.  gr.  bullet.  Target  8. 

At  last  came  the  right  kind  of  a  day,  cloudy 
and  dead  still.  At  the  first  attempt  I  shot 
a  group  measuring  4J£  inches  from  the  in- 
side edges  of  the  bullet  holes.  This  is  shown 
in  target  Number  8,  sent  herewith.    I  have 
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SHIRT 


For  Camp  or  Trail 

Your  choice  of  plain  Grey, 
Navy  Blue  and  Khaki  Flannels 
—  Black  Nap-Back  Serge  — 
Drills — Tweeds  in  Checks  and 
Stripes — in  fact  all  the  favorite 
fabrics  for  sportsmen's  use — 
with  whatever  style  of  collar 
you  prefer. 

Deacon  Shirts  mre  perfect  fitting.  All 
seams  are  double  stitched,  turned  and 
felled.  Buttons  are  put  on  to  stay.  Mate- 
rials are  woven  to  our  own  specifications, 
to  give  extraordinary  service.  If  you 
are  "oversize"  ask  for  the  "Big  Deacon." 

Sold  at  popular  prices.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  the  "Deacon." 

Deacon  Shirt  Company 


BELLEVILLE 


CANADA 


IRK 


VEST  POCKET 
SCREW  DRIVER 


fits  the  pocket— as  easy  to  carry  as  a 
knife  —  always  handy,  always  ready.  ^ 

Is  flat  and  compact  —  no  loose  parts. 
Handle  is  steel  —  strong  and  rigid  —  hand- 
somely nickel  plated  —  gives  an  excellent 
grip.    Has  three  good  long  blades  that  lock 
open  separately.  Made  of  special  screwdriver 
steel— perfectly  tempered— guaranteed.  It  is  a 
great  thing  for  everybody,  especially  hunters, 
anglers,  motorists,  machinists,  carpenters,  lock- 
smiths, storekeepers,  farmers,  salesmen  and 
repairers  of  typewriters,  adding  machines,  sewing  machines, 
guns  or  any  mechanical  devices. 

Price  50c,  by  Mail,  postpaid,  if  not  at  your  deal- 
ers. Ask  for  Marble's  Pocket  Screwdriver  and  other  specialties. 
Write  for  catalog.  Sample  Nifro-Solwnt  Oil  free  if  you  mention  dealer's  name. 

Marble  Arms  &  Mfg.  Co.,  591  Ceita  Ave.,  Gladstone,  Mich. 


fj  OCK.No.44 


Gives  you  a  feeling  of  real  comfort 
and  the  assurance. of  perfect  protection 
•while  exercising. 
Opening  beneath  Patent  flap 

Small  amount  of  material  between  thighs 


Perfect  pouch 

Welt-bound  webbing 

Can  be  cleaned  by  boiling  without  injury  to  rub- 
ber. Fits  perfectly  Can't  rub  or  chafe  Finest; 
quality  elastic  webbing.  Ask  your  dealer,  and  if  ' 
he  will  not  supply  you  with  MIZPAH  JOCK  No.  44, 
send  us  75c  in  stamps,  and  waist  measurement  and 
we  will  send  by  mail. 
THE  WALTER  F.  WARE  CO.,    Dept.  C,  PHILA. 


Genuine  Diamonds 


$1,  $2,  $3,  Weekly 

Save  money  on  your  Diamonds 
by  buying  from  us.  We  are 
Diamond  Importers.  Terms, 
$1,  $2  or  $3  Weekly.  We 
guarantee  you  every  advantage 
in  Price  and  Quality. 


Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  it  U  free. 

We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection 
at  our  expense.  Payments  may  be  made  Weekly  or 
Monthly. 

JACOBS  BROS.,  Diamond  Importers 
15  Toronto  Arcade    -    -     Toronto,  Canada 


KEATING  S 

s.  POWDER 


The  Ilnntdr's  or  Prospec- 
tor's kit  it  not  complete  with- 
out a  tin.  Kills  Fleas  and 
Unas.  Keeps  them  away. 
Harmless  to  other  life.  Sold 
in  tins  only,  10c,  25c.  and  35^.. 


You  can  get  Foxy  Old  Bass  and 

Mistah  Pickerel  every  time  with 

ALGERS  GETSEM 
WEEDLESS  BAIT 


Throw  it  in  among  the  weeds  and 
where  the  big  fellows  are  browsing 
and  they'll  grab  it  in  a  jiffy.  They 
dainty  white,  red-dotted  morsel. 

Bait  Casting  is  great  sport.  It's 
a  man's  game.  Not  difficult  to 
master,  nor  is  it  overstrenuous.  It 
appeals  because  of  its  action,  its 
versatility  and  its  certainty  of 
results. 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  copy  of 
booklet  entitled  "Bait  Casting" 
by  Sheridan  R.  Jones,  containing 
valuable  information  about  the 
right  kind  of  tackle  to  use. 

Address  Dept.  H. 


lily  pads — right 
around  for  food, 
can't  resist  this 

PRICE 
$1.00 

Postage 
Paid 

Send  Your 
Order  Today 
to  Dept.  H. 


Hastings  Spoi 


Goods  Works 
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since  with  weighed  powder  charges  done  a 
trifle  better  than  4  inches  (target  No.  9)  and 
have  a  number  of  5-inch  scores.  This  num- 
ber 8  target  is  marked  42}^  grains  of  Number 
15  powder,  but  when  I  got  my  scale  I  found 
that  the  powder  charge  really  weighed  2 
grains  more  than  that,  443^  grains. 

With  a  fine  scale  in  my  possession  I  started 
in  to  weigh  the  charges,  bent  on  seeing  what 
could  be  done  with  what  I  considered  the 
standard  load, — 6  grains.  The  one  thing 
which  I  didn't  take  into  consideration  was 
the  temperature — it  was  June  now,  hot  and 
dry.  I  had  read  that  the  English  are  forced 
to  load  less  powder  when  cartridges  are  in- 
tended for  use  in  India,  but  didn't  think  about 
it  at  the  time.  I  had  also  noted  some  Gov- 
ernment figures  on  the  increase  of  velocity 
and  pressure  due  to  temperature,  but  these 
I  recalled  later. 

I  loaded  20  cases  with  45  grains  of  powder, 
accurately  weighed,  and  the  usual  Newton 
bullet,  copper  jacket,  Spitzer-Newton,  pro- 
tected, soft-point.  Shooting  the  twenty  loads 
I  got  scores  around  seven  inches,  one  slightly 
above  seven,  the  other  below.  Some  of  the 
cases  were  put  out  of  business  by  the  pres- 
sure, enlarged  at  the  head  so  that  the  primer 
dropped  out,  and  a  few  primers  were  punctur- 
ed letting  gas  back  into  the  action.  I  re- 
duced to  45  grains  and  still  some  of  the  shells 
suffered,  not  so  many.  Of  the  fifty  cases 
I  fired  with  45  and  46  grains  of  powder, 
eleven  could  not  be  used  again.    This  ex- 


J 


10  shots  with  the  .256  at  200  yards.  Load— 43  grs. 
No.  15  Powder  and  123.  gr.  bullet.    Target  No.  9. 

panding  shell  heads  was  a  new  thing  to  me 
and  I  didn't  like  it.  Neither  was  the  accur- 
acy up  to  what  I  had  previously  secured. 
In  view  of  the  pressure  I  got  from  46  grains, 


that  60-grain  load  in  the  Ross  looked  mighty 
big  to  me — must  be  that  diameter  of  tube 
and  length  of  bullet  makes  a  difference  in 
the  behavior  of  powders. 

The  next  move  was  to  reduce  the  powder 
charge  to  43  grains.  This  load  worked 
charmingly.  I  happened  to  try  it  when  rifle 
shooting  conditions  were  good,  getting  a  3% 
inch  pattern  with  the  first  ten  shots,  following 
that  with  another  ten  in  a  five  inch.  The 
shots  all  went  into  an  eight  inch  black  (used 
a  ten  inch  bull)  from  a  little  above  the  center 
to  near  the  bottom  of  the  eight  inch,  this 
for  the  twenty  shots.  The  velocity  must 
have  been  pretty  high,  somewhere  around 
three  thousand  feet  and  the  pressure  was 
moderate. 

Following  this,  I  tested  a  load  of  44  grains. 
No  cartridge  cases  were  disabled.  The  eleva- 
tion was  uniform  and  I  got  a  pattern  of  5H 
inches,  all  shots  going  well  into  the  black. 
This  load  impressed  me  as  having  about 
standard  velocity,  3,100  feet  a  second,  but 
of  course  I  am  merely  judging  by  the  center 
of  impact  as  compared  with  the  factory 
cartridge.  I  need  hardly  add  that  I  have 
no  means  of  taking  velocities,  and  to  date 
have  no  reports  from  the  Du  Pont  Company 
as  to  any  combination  of  powder  and  lead 
that  I  have  used.  Some  time  or  other,  maybe 
when  the  European  war  is  over,  I  will  get 
such  figures. 

The  reader  is  at  liberty  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions  from  the  foregoing.  For  myself, 
as  a  load  for  target  work,  in  the  summer,  I 
should  prefer  the  43-grain  charge  of  Du  Pont 
Number  15.  For  big  game  shooting  I  would 
load  44  grains.  In  winter  I  hazard  the  be- 
lief that  this  charge  might  be  increased  a 
grain  or  so,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in 
winter  when  nearly  all  big  game  shooting  is 
done  the  46-grain  charge  would  prove  very 
satisfactory.  In  this  climate,  during  hot 
weather,  the  46-grain  load  is  not  practical 
unless  we  can  have  stronger  shells  and  tougher 
primers.  The  action  of  the  gun  makes  no- 
thing of  a  pressure  which  will  disable  the 
shell. 

While  on  the  subject  of  primers,  let  me 
say  that  all  the  shells  I  have  reloaded  were 
primed  with  United  States  Cartridge  Com- 
pany non-mercuric  Number  8  primers.  Of 
the  thousand  of  these  primers  I  have  used, 
but  one  failed  to  fire  on  the  first  pull  of  the 
trigger,  and  not  one  primer  burst.  These 
primers  seem  to  me  to  be  good  beyond  criti- 
cism. Don't  accuse  me  of  boosting  for  the 
U.S.  Company.  I  never  had  any  corre- 
spondence with  that  firm — they  don't  know 
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Postal  Hotel  Company  -  Proprietors 


The  Most  modern  and  home  like 
hostelry  in  Detroit. 
Located  in  the  centre  of  the  shop- 
ping district  and  within  short  walk- 
ing distance  of  all  the  theatres. 
Come  where  YOU  will  be  properly 
taken  care  of  at 

REASONABLE  RATES— 
$1.50  and  up,  European. 

Finest  musical  program  in  the  city:  dancing  every 
evening.    YOU  will  have  MY  personal  attention. 

GRIS  WOLD  ST.  and  GRAND  RIVER  AVE. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

Prad  Postal,  Praa.      -    Chaa.  L.  Postal,  Sec'y, 


Jill!! 

*  Ills 


BOSTON 

Commonwealth  Are. 
100  yards  from  Massachusetts  Ave.  ear  line*. 

ahe  Staltttrthtt  Itoitmt  ijoiw 

A  public  house  for  these  who  demand  the  beet 
and  prefer  a  homelike  atmosphere. 

Single  rooms  from  *2.  Combine*  sit  tin* 
room,  bedroom  and  bathroom  from  $4. 
Self  contained  suites.  In  summer  diane* 
at  a  fixed  price  is  served  in  the  roof  garden. 

Some  globe  trotters  hope  been  good  cnough^o  tag 
that  the  Puritan  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
comfortable  hotels  in  the  world. 

Our  booklet  with  guide  to  Boston  on  receipt 
of  your  card.  r.  g.  costello,  manaoxb 


HOTEL  LENOX 

North  St.,  at  Delaware  Ave. 
BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


A  modern,  fireproof  and  distinctive  hotel  of 
250  all  outside  rooms.  Excels  in  Equipment, 
cuisine  and  service. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN— $1.50  per  day  and  up. 

"PAR  FROM  A  BIG  CITY'S  NOISE, 

CLOSE  TO  A  BIG  CITY'S  BUSINESS" 
Write  for  complimentary  "Guide  of  Buffalo  and  Niagara 
-  Falls." 
•C  A.  MINER,     -    -     Managing  Director 


Mwt  me  at  tht  TULLER—Ft   Vmlue,  Service,  Horn*  Ccmfo-rie 

New  HOTEL  TULLER 


DETROIT, 


MICHIGAN 


Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.  Tak* 
Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single,  $2.56  Up  Double 
200     "  "         "       2.00    "        3.00  ,r  " 

100  2.50    "        4.00  "  " 

100  3.00  to  5.00"        4.50  "  " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 
ALL  ABSOLUTELY  QUIET 


Two  Floors — Agents* 
Sample  Rooms 


New  Unique  Cafes 
ami  Cabaret  BsceHeate 
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me  from  Adam.  I  deem  it  a  duty  to  my 
readers  to  point  out  the  merits  of  primers 
which  proved  so  satisfactory  to  me.  The 
primers  which  punctured,  as  mentioned,were 
ot  a  different  make,  came  affixed  to  the  shells. 

Not  caring  to  test  other  than  the  nitro- 
cellulose, progressive  burning  powders  in  the 
fuil  charges,  there  remained  on  my  list  only 
the  new  Number  16  Du  Pont.  This  powder 
reached  me  but  recently  and  I  have  given 
it  no  very  thorough  trial. 

Number  16  it  seems  has  exceptional  merits 
for  certain  calibers  and  charges.  A  load  ot 
30  grains  shows  a  velocity  of  2600  feet  in  the 
Remington  twenty-live  caliber  automatic, 
using  a  101 -grain  Spitzer  bullet.  A  charge 
of  39-5  grains  raises  the  velocity  of  the  Sav- 
age .250—3000  to  3250  leet.  Fifty-one  and 
a  half  grains  in  the  Springfield  and  .906  affords 
an  initial  speed  of  2875  feet.  The  Win- 
chester .32  Special  has  its  muzzle  velocity 
raised  irom  2112  to  2400  feet  by  the  use  of 
this  powder  instead  of  that  loaded  by  the 
cartridge  companies. 

The  figures  above  are  taken  from  the 
circular  that  comes  with  the  powder  and 
not  from  any  tests  of  mine,  but  everybody 
knows  that  the  figures  furnished  by  the 
Du  Pont  Company  are  the  result  of  the  most 
exhaustive  tests  possible.  They  afe  to  be 
taken  without  any  if  or  question  whatever. 
And  we  can  not  only  surmise  but  know  that 
when  the  Du  Pont  Company  announces  that 
with  a  certain  brand  of  their  powder,  in  a 
given  quantity,  with  the  weight  and  char- 
acter of  bullet  prescribed,  gives  a  certain 
velocity,  it  does  give  just  that  velocity. 
Not  only  does  it  afford  the  velocity,  but  the 
resultant  pressure  is  a  safe  one,  otherwise 
the  load  would  never  be  listed  or  recom- 
mended. Compared  with  the  Du  Pont 
Company,  possessing  all  modern  implements 
for  testing  cartridges,  employing  the  most 
skilled  men  that  money  can  hire,  the  tests 
of  any  individual  marksman  are  pretty  much 
guess  work.  This  much  the  marksman  can 
do  and  that  is  about  all — he  can  test  the 
accuracy  of  a  cartridge  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion. 

Coming  down  to  tacks,  this  is  about  all 
I  have  been  able  to  do  with  the  Newton  .256 
rifle  and  cartridge,  for  I  have  been  handi- 
capped throughout  by  the  fact  that  the 
powder  company  has  made  no  test  of  gun 
or  ammunition — at  least  no  test  has  been 
made  public  or  been  given  to  me.  I  have, 
therefore,  been  obliged  to  calculate  or  esti- 
mate both  velocities  and  pressures.  All  the 
time  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  necessity 


of  being  most  conservative  about  any  stat 
ment  I  may  make  as  to  accuracy  of  gun  an 
cartridge,  and  no  less  as  to  the  safety  of  any 
charge  I  might  recommend,  for  otherwise 
some  good  fellow  might  trust  me  and  get 
into  trouble.  I  have  all  along  been  obliged 
to  retain  a  wide  margin  of  safety.  For  in- 
stance, if  I  could  have  shot  48  grains  of  Du 
Pont  Number  15,  finding  that  the  velocity 
was  3300  feet  and  the  pressure  55,000  pounds, 
I  should  have  let  out  a  whoop  of  pleasure 
and  yelled  go  to  it.  But  I  didn't  know  and 
don't  know  the  pressures  involved,  so  I 
feel  obliged  to  advise  that  the  man  who 
hand-loads  the  .256  should  not  go  above  45 
grains  of  the  powder.  He  may  not,  then, 
be  getting  above  three  thousand  feet  of 
velocity  but  I  know  that  he  is  securing  a 
safe  and  an  accurate  load. 

Coming  to  the  Number  16  powder,  I  noted 
that  the  Du  Pont  Company  was  silent  as 
to  results  obtained  from  the  .280  Ross. 
Knowing  the  powder  company,  I  had  no 
doubt  but  what  the  powder  had  been  tried 
in  the  .280  and  found  not  so  well  suited  to 
it  as  some  of  the  other  brands.  The  reason 
was  obvious:  the  powder  must  be  too  quick, 
must  afford  too  high  pressures  for  the  re- 
sultant velocity  when  used  in  a  gun  and 
cartridge  best  adapted  perhaps,  to  the  num- 
ber 10  powder.  The  Newton  .256,  I  reasoned 
anyhow,  is  very  similar  to  the  .280,  and  the 
powder  which  will  work  well  in  one  will 
work  well  in  the  other — contrary  should 
be  true  as  well.  It  follows  that  1  began  work 
with  a  pretty  mild  charge  of  this  powder, 
40  grains.  The  maximum  load  for  the  Sav- 
age .250,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  thirty- 
nine  grains  and  a  half,  but  in  that  case  the 
bullet  is  far  lighter. 

With  the  40—125  load  I  fired  twenty 
successive  shots.  The  two  patterns  grouped 
together  in  the  black,  from  the  center  of  the 
ten  inch  bull  to  near  the  bottom.  Measur- 
ing them  as  separate  scores,  ten  shots  to  the 
pattern,  the  first  was  just  under  five  inches 
and  the  second  a  trifle  over,  making  the 
average  about  five  inches.  There  was  no- 
thing to  indicate  that  any  shot  had  gone 
wild  or  that  the  scattering  was  due  to  any- 
thing except  the  limited  shooting  ability  of 
the  marksman. 

Though  I  do  not  usually  accept  a  charge  as 
beyond  question  until  I  have  fired  at  least 
50  cartridges,  yet  this  one  was  shooting  so 
evenly  that  I  am  about  willing  to  vouch 
for  it.  The  velocity  I  estimate  at  about 
2900  feet,  since  44  grains  of  this  powder 
affords  that  velocity  in  the  7MM  Mauser 
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'T  has  the  widest 
range  of  wigg- 
ling movement 
ever  put  into  a  bait — 
and  no  crooked  body  or 
freak  projections  to  spoil  the 
aim  and  cause  tiresome  and  ex- 
.     cessive  water  resistance  when  reeling 
s    in.  Every  one  is  a  sure  wiggler — casts 
XN  like  a  bullet  and  comes  in  free  of 
\   weeds  and  snags.    The  patent 
*        *     protecting  collar  and  tipped- 
*x        \    down  angle  of  travel  make 

Baby  Crab 

\  Fish-S,ure  pull  safely 

weeds  and 
with- 
interfer- 
with  hooking 
The 

weed  can't  get  the  hooks 
^  ,  -~andthefishcan'tmiss'em. 
t  -  -m  And  Oh,  how  it  wiggles! 
'  Made  in  popular  red-and-white, 
imitation  crab  and  other  colors  of  Hed- 
don's  non-cracking  porcelain  enamel. 
Retails  at  90c  each — four  for  $3.00. 

Write  for  the  Heddon  Art  Book  of 
Dowagiac  Rods,  Reels  and  Minnows. 

James  Heddon's  Sons 

Box  .15  ,        Dowagiac,  Mich. 


\      j\  |        »  /    Ing  with  he 

K          i***-*  »  qualities, 

f  Nj      I  weed  can't  get  th 

'         J  -~and  the  fish  can  'tra 
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The  Czar  Has  Quit 

But  we  have  not.  We're  still  doing  business  at  the  old  stand,  supplying  our  increasing  list  of 
satisfied  customers  with  the  best  of  good  liquors  at  the  lowest  prices.    Mail  in  your  order  now. 


BULK  CANADIAN  WHISKIES. 


1  gal. 

2  gals. 

5  gals. 
$17.00 

$4.00 

$7.50 

4.50 

8.50 

20.00 

5.00 

9.00 

22.00 

5.25 

9.50 

24.00 

5.25 

9.50 

23.00 

5.25 

9.50 

23.00 

5.25 

9.50 

24.00 

5.25 

6.25 

12.00 

28.00 

Rye  or  Malt,  extra  old  

Rye  or  Malt,  extra  mellow  

Rye  or  Malt,  very  finest  

Walker's  imperial  

Royal  Reserve  

Seagram's  "83"  or  White  Wheat 

Corby's  Special  Selected  , 

Canadian  Club   

Unlike  others,  we  bottle  nothing  ourselves,  our 
bulk  whiskies,  as  well  as  bottled  goods,  being  put  up 
at  and  shipped  to  you  direct  from  distilleries. 

3  bots.  4  bots.  6  bots.  12bots. 

White  Whiskey  $2.50     $3.25  $4.25  $8.00 

Maple  Leaf  Rye               2.75      3.50  4.50  8.25 

Walker's  Old  Rye              2.75      3.60  4.75  8.50 

Seagram's  1  Star               2.75      3.50  4.50  8.50 

G.  &  W.  Old  Rye              3.25      3.75  4.75  8.75 


Royal  Canadian   3.25  3.75 

Walker'*;  Imperial   3.25  4.00 

Corby's  Majestic   4.00 

Maple  Leaf  Rye  or  Malt, 

Imp.  Qts   3.50  4.25 

Royal  Reserve   3.25  4.00 

Seagram's  3  Star   3.25  4.00 

G.  &  W.  Special   3.50  4.25 

Royal  Reserve   3.50  4.50 

Seagram's  "83"   3.50  4.50 

White  Wheat  t   3.50  4.50 

Corby's  Special  Selected  5.00 

Canadian  Club   4.00  4.75 


4.75 
5.50 


5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.75 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.50 


8.75 
9.25 
9.00 

10.00 
9.50 
10.00 
10.75 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.50 


If  We  Please  You,  Tell  Others:  If  Not,  Tell  Us. 

TORONTO  BEERS.  Delivered  in  Outside] 
Toronto.  Toronto. 

Quarts   $3.60 

Pints   2.50 

4's   2.50 

Usual  Rebate  for  Empties. 


$4.00 
3.00 
2.50 


HAMILTON  BEER  PRICES 


REGAL 

Delivered  in  Hamilton. 

Quarts,  per  case  $3.22 

Pints,  per  case   2.20 

M  Kegs   2.50 

Refund  for  Empties:  Quarts,  72c  per  case;  Pints, 
50c  per  case;  Kegs,  $1.00. ... 

Delivered  elsewhere,  prices  same,  Express  charges 
C.O.D. 

CUT  THIS  OUT  FOR  FUTURE  REFERENCE. 
Remit  by  Postal  Note  or  Cash  in  Registered  Let- 
ter.   Toronto  or  New  York  Exchange  is  accept- 
able to  us.    Personal  cheques  must  be  marked. 


GRANT'S  SPRING 

Delivered  in  Hamilton  and  Dundas. 

Quarts,  per  case  $3.60 

Pints,  per  case   2.50 

Kegs   2.50 

Delivered  Elsewhere. 

Quarts,  per  case  $4.00 

Pints,  per  case   3.00 

Kegs   2.50 

INTERNATIONAL  AGENCY 

H.  E.  HATCH,  Manager,  5  Cataract  TheatreBldg. 

kSAiJ£Jt."c  P.O.BOX  618,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.Y. 
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with  a  139-grain  bullet.  The  pressure  of  this 
cartridge  seemed  to  be  less  than  that  of  the 
44  grain  charge  of  number  15,  and  the  metal 
fouling  was  less.  A  rag  went  through  the 
dry  barrel  on  beginning  to  clean  as  slick  as 
though  the  barrel  were  oiled.  I  have  gotten 
so  that  I  can  judge  the  degree  of  metal  foul- 
ing pretty  well  by  putting  a  tight  fitting 
dry  rag  through  the  barrel  immediately  after 
finishing  shooting.  Also,  I  can  judge,  of 
course,  by  the  number  of  patches  which 
come  out  blue  from  a  combination  of  copper 
and  stronger  ammonia.  This  40-grain  charge 
of  number  16  powder  impresses  me  as  a  good 
one  for  the  man  who  would  like  to  shoot  a 
large  number  of  shots  at  the  target  without 
cleaning.  s 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  went  out 
yesterday  with  ten  cartridges  charged  with 
41  grains  of  Number  16  and  the  usual  bullet. 
Weather  conditions  were  bad,  some  wind, 


5  shots  at  25  yards  with  the  .256  Newton.  Charge 
15  grains  of  No.  80  powder  and  100  grain  bullet. 


mid-day,  bright  sun,  sun  shining  on  both 
shooter  and  target — never  could  be  sure  of 
just  where  I  was  holding  the  sights.  I 
hadn't  any  hope  of  making  a  creditable 
pattern,  merely  quit  writing  and  went  out 
to  settle  in  my  own  mind  whether  or  not  the 
shell  could  withstand  any  addition  to  the 
charge  of  powder. 

The  load  behaved  perfectly,  no  different 
from  the  40  grain,  so  far  as  could  be  detected 
in  pressure  or  fouling.  I  expected  to  get 
three  thousand  feet — don't  know  whether  I 
did  or  not.  I  now  think  that  I  can  shoot 
42  grains  of  this  powder  and  should  then  se- 
cure the  standard  3,100  feet  of  velocity.  I 
further  believe  that  the  Number  16  powder 
is  fully  as  well  adapted  to  the  .256  as  is  the 
Number  15,  notwithstanding  that  in  theory 
the  latter  should  be  the  best.  I  like  this 
brand  of  powdqr.    It  has  a  hefty  back  push 


but  doesn't  raise  the  devil  of  a  sudden  like. 

I  was  shooting  due  north,  and  by  reason 
of  the  light,  probably,  put  all  the  bullets  low 
at  five  o'  clock,  two  beneath  the  bull.  I  had 
no  marker  at  the  target  but  simply  sat  in  the 
rest  and  banged  off  the  ten  cartridges  ex- 
peditiously, wishing  to  get  out  of  the  sun. 
I  found  five  bullet  holes  in  a  2  inch,  7  in  a 
three  inch,  nine  in  a  four  inch,  and  the  tenth 
enlarged  to  5  J/g  inches.  It  was  a  sight  better 
work  than  I  expected  and  I  would  bank  on 
the  gun  and  cartridge  doing  as  well  or  better 
next  time. 

I  have  still  to  try  out  this  rifle  with  the 
140-grain  bullet,  probably  used  with  Number 
10  powder.  This  load  is  said  to  give  a  ve- 
locity of-  about  twenty-eight  hundred  feet 
perhaps  higher,  with  a  striking  energy  of 
2,800  foot  pounds,  accuracy  extra  good. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  it  of  my  own 
knowledge,  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  of 
the  bullets  up  to  this  time.  I  have  been 
promising  this  article  to  Rod  and  Gun  for 
some  months  and  can't  wait  longer  for  the 
heavy  bullets.  Provided  the  pressures  en- 
gendered are  not  too  high,  the  .256" — 140 
should  prove  a  splendid  combination  for 
the  very  largest  game,  grizzly  bear  and 
moose.  At  big  game  ranges  it  should  have 
power  equal  to  the  .405  Winchester,  and  at 
long  ranges  is  said  to  slightly  excel  the  Ross 
.280  in  striking  force. 

Now  for  conclusions,  which  I  announce 
with  some  reluctance,  well  knowing  that  my 
friends  of  the  rifle  brigade  will  hold  me 
strictly  to  account  for  all  I  say.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  one  swallow  doesn't 
make  a  summer,  and  I  can  speak  only  for 
my  own  rifle,  the  Newton-Springfield  .256. 

I  consider  it  a  near  approach  to  an  all- 
round  rifle,  one  well  adapted  to  large  game 
shooting,  to  target  work  at  any  distance,  and 
to  shooting  small  game.  With  reduced 
charges  or  with  a  bullet  shorter  than  that 
for  which  the  rifle  is  bored  (sent  at  nearly 
normal  velocity)  it  performs  amazingly  well. 
Its  showing  with  the  Number  80  powder 
at  1600  feet  velocity,  or  with  33  grains  of 
the  21  at  2800  feet  is  so  near  the  finest  target 
rifle  accuracy  that  the  difference  cannot  be 
great.  With  the  full  charge  the  gun 
shoots  finer  than  I  could  hold  or  get  a  true 
"line  on"  with  my  sights. 

The  weapon  is  very  reliable.  Time  after 
time  I  began  shooting  without  any  sighters, 
confident  that  the  first  bullet  would  be  found 
in  the  black  and  that  all  the  succeeding 
bullets  would  be  found  right  there  or  there- 
abouts.   While  there  is  a  large  difference 
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New  Publications 

Describing  New  Territories  in 

NEW  ONTARIO 
AND  QUEBEC 

Are  Now  Being  Prepared  for 

1917T0URIST  BUSINESS 


Mail  your  address  to  :- 
General  Passenger  Agent, 
Canadian  Government  Railways, 
Moncton,  N.  B. 

Who  will  send  you  in  the  Spring  the 
latest  booklets  relating  to  Sport,  Sea- 
Side  resorts  and  the  possibilities  for 
summer  enjoyment  in 


NOVA  SCOTIA,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  PRINCE 
EDWARD  ISLAND,  QUEBEC,  NEW  ONTARIO 
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vertical  variation,  between  the  1600  foot 
velocity  load  and  that  of  the  three  thousand 
foot,  yet  the  horizontal  variation  is  not  mark- 
ed. The  high  velocity  or  full  charges  shoot 
farther  to  the  left  than  the  reduced  charges, 
the  center  of  impact  bearing  over  gradually 
as  velocity  or  weight  of  bullet  is  increased. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  this  variation 
either  vertical  or  horizontal  in  inches-  be- 
cause a  difference  in  the  weight  of  arm  or  in 
style  of  holding  might  negative  my  results. 
Every  man  had  l)est  try  out  the  different 
charges  he  may  select  to  use  and  mark  his 
sights  for  himself.  Be  very  sure  that  a 
windgauge  sight  is  needed  on  the  rifle,  if 
any  other  than  one  charge  is  to  be  shot  from 
it,  which  is  no  less  true  of  all  other  ultra- 
high-power  rifles. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  at  this  time  I  am 
unable  to  give  pressure  and  velocity  figures 
for  any  charge  I  have  worked  up.  The  Du 
Pont  Company  which  proposed  to  give  me 
ballastics  for  any  charge  I  found  right,  is  not 
yet  ready  to  report — neither  do  I  know 
whether  or  not  they  have  received  a  rifle 
with  which  to  make  tests.  I  can  only  state 
definitely  and  positively  that  in  accuracy 
and  reliability  this  .256  compares  most  favor- 
ably with  any  rifle  I  have  ever  used. 

Somebody  has  asked  me  about  the  "clear- 
ance," the  difference  between  the  diameter 
of  the  muzzle  of  the  shell  and  the  shell  cham- 
ber at  the  muzzle.  The  question  is  technical 
and  of  more  interest  to  rifle  manufacturers 
and  rifle  experts  than  anybody  else.  So  long 
as  a  rifle  does  its  work  the  clearance  it  may 
have  matters  little  to  me.  It  seems  tjiat  the 
advocates  of  a  slight  clearance  or  .  close  fit 
maintain  that  greater  accuracy  is  secured 
by  the  use  of  a  shell  fitting  tight  at  the  muz- 
zle. On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Newton  says, 
too  tight  a  fit  adds  to  breech  pressure  rather 
than  to  accuracy.  I  will  say  here  that  the 
man  who  has  been  loading  full  charges  for 
this  gun  won't  care  to  add  greatly  to  breech 
pressure.  Having  no  instruments  to  take 
bore  measurements  with,  maybe  wouldn't 
have  gone  to  the  trouble  anyhow,  I  sub- 
mitted the  matter  to  the  Newton  Arms' 
Company,  and  was  told  that  the  clearance 
was  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  Spnnglield, 
three  and  a  half  thousandths,  as  well  as  I 
remember.  I  was  lurther  informed  that  if 
later  the  company  found  it  desirable  to  reduce 
clearance  slightly,  this  would  be  done.  The 
Newton  Arms  Company  maintains,'  more- 
over, that,  as  compared  with  a  special  rifle 
like  Neidner's,  considerable  clearance  will 
always  be  necessary,  for  this  arm  is  intended 


to  take  factory  ammunition  of  all  makes,  in 
which  there  might  be  and  would  be  some 
difference  in  shell  diameter.  Nevertheless, 
my  personal  impression  is  that  the  rifle  has 
a  trifle  more  clearance  than  is  absolutely 
necessary — judging  entirely  from  the  way  the 
shell  blackens  about  the  neck,  which  it  does 
more  than  any  other  cartridge  case  that  I 
have  ever  seen. 

Another  inquirer  desires  me  to  be  specific 
about  metal  louling.  He  is  rather  skeptical 
about  the  non-fouling  qualities  of  the  pure 
copper  jacketed  bullet  when  driven  at  better 
than  three  thousand  feet.  Lord  bless  us,  ol 
course  there  is  metal  fouling.  I  think,  in- 
deed, that  this  very  matter  of  metal  fouling 
has  fixed  a  present  limitation  on  rifle  velocities 
ot  three  thousand  or  thirty-one  hundred 
feet,  beyond  which  we  cannot  go  to  advantage. 
The  man  who  wishes  thirty-three  hundred 
or  thirty-four  hundred  feet,  using  copper 
jackets,  can  enjoy  his  velocity  alone  for  all 
of  me — I'll  stick  to  something  around  three 
thousand  feet  until  a  better  bullet  jacket  is 
designed.  I  haven't  cleaned  these  high- 
velocity  rifles  hundreds  of  times  without 
getting  a  lesson. 

Color,  sure!  A  dozen  rags  come  out  oi 
that  bore  of  different  tints  from  nearly  black 
to  light  blue.  Mr.  Newton  advised  me  not 
to  use  stronger  ammonia,  but  to  adopt  his 
plan  of  a  brass  scratch  brush  and  oil.  I  have 
a  fine  marble  brush  and  their  solvent  oil,  but 
was  never  willing  to  risk  my  rifle  without 
the  ammonia  treatment.  Metal  fouling,  my 
friends,  is  the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  these 
high-power,  extreme  velocity  rifles.  Mr. 
Newton  maintains  that  the  copper  deposit 
never  interferes  with  accuracy,  unlike  nickel 
deposits,  which  may  be.  I  have  not  known 
my  rifle  to  fall  off  at  all  in  accuracy,  but 
neither  have  I  shot  it  more  than  fifty  times 
without  cleaning.  I  have  a  suspicion  that 
if  such  a  rifle  as  this  one  or  the  Savage  .250 
or  the  Ross  .280  were  shot  day  after  day, 
at  a  soldier's  average  rate  of  firing,  185  shots 
a  day,  maintained  for  a  good  length  of  time 
without  cleaning,  eventually  the  bore  would 
become  constricted  by  the  metal  deposit, 
resulting  in  a  burst  barrel.  Of  course  this 
is  nothing  but  a  theory  of  mine  and  probably 
dead  wrong.  Of  course  the  big  game  shooter 
with  the  limited  number  of  shots  he  fires  has 
little  need  to  consider  fouling  except  that 
he  needs  to  get  it  out  at  the  end  of  the  day; 
neither  do  I  think  that  the  target  shot  would 
ever  fire  enough  rounds  in  one  day  to  disturb 
the  accuracy  of  his  weapon,  but  for  all  that 
none  of  these  three  thousand  foot  velocity 
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For  Prices 

and  terms  of  sale  of  the  fol- 
lowing brands  apply : — 

MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT 

National  Breweries  Limited 
Room  77     36  Chaboillez  Square 
MONTREAL. 


W'DOW 

INDIA  PALE  ALE 
CROWN  STOUT 

PALE  BITTER  ALE 
DOUBLE  STOUT 

MALT  EXTRACT 


Dawes 

EXTRA  IN,DIA  PALE  ALE 
BLACK  HORSE  ALE 
EXTRA  STOUT 

BLACK  HORSE  PORTER 
Lagers:— KINGSBEER  CLUB  SPEC- 
IAL, HOMEBREW. 


EKERS' 

INDIA  PALE  ALE 
PORTER 

BOHEMIAN  LAGER 


The  above  goods  are  all  full 
strength  and  are  supplied  to 
consumers  direct  from  the 
Brewery  ONLY  in  localities 
where  no  licensed  traders 
reside. 


Moose  Heads 


of  exceptional  size  were  secured  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec 

in  September  and  October,  1916,  several 
of  them  with  antlers  having  a  spread  of 
five  to  six  feet. 

The  Bull  Moose  which  attacked  Colonel 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  killed  by  him 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  City  of  Quebec. 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Campbell,  of  New  York,  has 
a  record  of  a  black  bear  and  a  large  bull 
moose  at  Lake  Kiskisink. 

The  big  bull  moose  of  ex-Mayor  Carter 
Harrison,  of  Chicago,  was  killed  in 
Northern  Quebec. 

Caribou  and  Deer 

are  abundant  in  parts  of  Quebec  Pro- 
vince, as  well  as  moose  and  bear. 

THE  BEST  TROUT  FISHING 

in  the  world  is  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec, and  so  are  the  best  Guides  both  for 
fishing  and  hunting.  Read  Henry  van 
Dyke's  description  of  some  of  them  in 
"Little  Rivers." 


Would  you  like  to  own 


A  Summer  Camp 


for  your  family,  by  a  forest-clad  stream 
or  mountain-surrounded  lake? 

You  can  build  one  of  your  own,  by  leas- 
ing a  fishing  and  hunting  territory  from 
the  Government  of  the  Province,  whether 
a  resident  of  it  or  not,  or  by  joining  one 
of  the  many  fish  and  game  clubs. 

Write  for  all  particulars  concerning  fishing 
and  hunting  rights,  fish  and  game  laws, 
guides,  etc.,  to 


Hon.  Honore  Mercier, 

Ministei  of  Colonization, 
Mines  and  Fisheries 

Quebec,  Que, 
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rifles  is  a  .30-30.  I  sometimes  think  that 
a  wise  man  would  be  content  with  a  30-30, 
cleaning  it  regularly  January  first.  The 
beauty  of  the  mid-range  charge,  deer  load, 
33-100,  in  this  gun  is  that  metal  fouling  is 
very  slight. 

A  third  correspondent  asks  me  about  hand- 
loading  the  cartridges — he  is  unwilling  to 
pay  six  dollars  a  hundred  or  whatever  the 
price  is  for  factory  shells.  Here  I  feel  willing 
to  speak  authoritatively.  Nobody  can  fill 
cartridge  cases  for  me  which  I  would  shoot 
in  preference  to  those  I  loaded  myself.  In 
my  target  shooting  days  I  wasn't  willing  to 
use  factory  ammunition,  and  I  wouldn't  be 
now.  With  the  powder  weighed  to  a  hair 
with  the  brand  or  number  of  powder  that  I 
have  found  best,  with  the  bullet  seated  to 
the  depth  which  I  decide  is  right.  I  go  to 
the  range  confident  that  my  bullets  will 
travel  down  the  course  in  a  groove  from 
which   they   can't   get   out.    The  factory 


cartridges  might  do  as  well  but  there  isn't 

any  "might"  about  mine. 

A  word  about  mobilubricant  and  I  am 
done.  Throughout  this  work  with  the  .256 
I  have  not  used  any  mobilubricant,  though 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever  but  what  the 
lubricant  would  have  materially  lessened 
metal  fouling.  In  the  first  place,  I  doubt 
if  the  lubricant  adds  anything  to  accuracy 
unless  it  is  placed  on  the  bullets  with  the 
greatest  evenness.  Then  I  got  word  from 
tests  made  which  showed  that  the  mobilubri- 
cant added  several  thousand  poun<fs  to 
breech  pressure.  Furthermore,  I  wished  to 
avoid  bolt-thrust,  and  to  me  it  seemed  that 
a  greased  chamber  must  add  to  bolt-thrust. 
And,  "not  changing  the  subject  greatly,  I 
believe  that  a  used  shell  reloaded,  one  that 
has  expanded  to  fit  the  chamber,  shoots 
better,  with  less  bolt-thrust  than  a  new  shell. 

These  cussed  rifles  will  make  deer  shooting 
a  cinch  instead  of  a  problem. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


Cordite  In  A  Black  Powder  Rifle. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  Could  you 
let  me  know  what  cordite  would  do  to  a  rifle 
that  was  not  made  for  smokeless  powder? 
—"Reader." 

(The  use  of  cordite  on  my  rifle  speils  ruina- 
tion to  the  barrel  in  a  very  short  time  as  the 
erosive  tendencies  of  this  explosive  are  great. 
On  a  rifle,  adapted  to  smokeless  powder  the 
erosion  mentioned  takes  longer  to  be  per- 
ceptible to  the  ordinary  shooter  but  is  plainly 
evident  to  the  well  posted  crank  after  a  few 
thousand  rounds.  In  a  rifle  not  adapted  to 
smokeless  powder  the  use  of  this  explosive 
will  speii  even  speedier  ruination  to  the  rifling 
and  the  continued  practice  of  such  experi- 
ments will  bring  great  joy  to  the  undertakers 
eventually. — Editor) . 

Choice  of  .405  or  .401  Winchester  or  .303 
Savage. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:    Will  you 
please  answer  through  these  columns  which 
you  think  is  the  best  gun  for  moose,  the  .401 
or  .405  Winchester,  or  .303  Savage. 
Winnipeg,  Man.  C.  W. 

(As  you  are  probably  aware  the  .405  is 
the  much  more  powerful  rifle  of  the  three 
with  much  greater  shocking  and  killing  power 
at  killing  ranges.  The  .405  is  seen  to  best 
advantage  up  to  and  including  200  yards 
where  it  is  decidedly  effective  on  big  game. 


The  .401  Self-loading  Winchester  is  a  good 
killer  on  paper  at  the  muzzle  but  you 'are  not 
going  to  shoot  trapped  moose  and  at  long 
ranges  the  short  stubby  bullet  of  this  rifie 
fails  off  in  velocity  and  energy  so  that  at 
killing  ranges  it  possesses  only  a  lady-like 
punch.  I  would  prefer  the  .303  Savage  to 
the  .401  as  a  moose  rifle  but  both  are  exceeded 
in  power  by  the  .405  which  will  kill  any- 
thing that  walks  on  four  legs  in  America  and 
has  even  made  a  good  record  with  Col.  Roose- 
velt in  Africa. — Editor). 

Choice  of  a  Remington  Automatic. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  As  I  am 
a  reader  of  your  magazine  I  wiil  be  very  glad 
if  you  will  furnish  me  with  the  following  in- 
formation. I  am  going  to  purchase  a  new 
Remington  Automatic  rifle  for  deer  and  bear 
hunting.  What  calibre  would  you  advise 
me  to  get?  I  also  have  one  .32  Winchester 
Special  and  one  .38-55  smokeless  Marlin. 
Both  these  rifles  have  round  barrels  and  are 
equipped  with  factory  sights.  I  am  going 
to  have  these  rifles  resighted,  and  would  like 
to  know  what  sights  will  give  the  best  results 
for  big  game  hunting.  I  am  sending  enclosed 
envelope  for  quick  reply. 
Belleville,  Ont.  J.  D. 

(Were  it  left  for  me  to  select  your  rifle 
I  would  certainly  hang  on  to  the  Remington 
Auto  in  .35-caliber  as  it  is  more  powerf 
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Have  shown  the  greatest  improvements  of  any  collars  offered  to  the  trade  since  1879.  The 
slit  over  the  re-inforced  button-hole,  prevents  the  button  pressing  on  the  neck,  and  allows 
freedom  in  adjusting  tie.  The  Flexible  Tabs  prevent  breaking  at  the  front  fold.  Worn  by 
sportsmen,  automobile  owners,  merchants,  mechanics,  railway  employees,  and  in  fact,  by  every- 
body.   Sold  by  the  best  dealers  in  every  city.    MADE  IN  CANADA,  by 

THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO.    -  -  -  -    HAMILTON,  CANADA 


-^JLiUL 

WILSON  MOTORS 

3  H.P.  One-Cylinder— 6  H.P.  2-Cylinder 

Better  Motors  for  Less  Money 

Guaranteed  for  FIVE  YEARS 
MADE  IN  CANADA-NO  DUTY.   Write  now  for  catalog  H 

WILSON  MOTOR  CO.,  WALKERVILLE  ONTARIO 

NEWTON  HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 

HIGHEST  VELOCITY  RIFLES  IN  THE  WORLD.  A  new  bolt  action  rifle,  Ameri- 
can  made  from  butt  plate  to  muzzle.   Calibers  .22  to  .35.   Velocity  3100  f.s.  Price  $40,00. 
Newton  straight  line  hand  reloading  tools.  Send  stamp  for  descriptive  circular, 

NEWTON  ARMS  OO.,   Inc.,  506  Mutual  Life  Building,   BUFFALO,   N.  Y. 


A  Genuine  Sacrifice 

(1)  "IMP"  CYCLECAR  :  Latest  model,  unused, 
direct  from  factory.  As  equipped,  regular  price 
$395.00.  Is  painted  a  beautiful  coach  red,  very 
classy,  with  stream  line  body,  nicely  upholstered. 
A  two  cylinder  air  cooled  motor,  3%"  x  3%,  100" 
wheel  base,  two  passenger  tandem,  36"  tread,  and 
keeps  the  track  at  maximum  speed  of  50  miles  an 
hour  on  one  gallon  gasoline.  Is  hung  low,  giving 
it  the  easy  riding  quality.  Has  electric  lights. 
Friction  drive,  and  as  simply  and  durably  made  so 
one  of  slight  experience  or  a  boy  or  girl  can  operate 
the  car.  Motor  has  10  to  15  H.P.  and  car  is  equip- 
ped with  top  and  side  curtains,  and  closes  up  com- 

Elete.  Also  has  repair  kits,  tools,  horn,  and  ball 
earing  throughout.  AT  BARGAIN  PRICE,  if 
sold  at  once.  For  advertising  purposes  this  car 
is  a  novelty.  gg  ■■■      R  ^ 

ECONOMY  SUPPLY  AND  JOBBING  CO. 
5  Bratenahl  Building  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


G.  M.  SKINNER'S 

FAMOUS  FLUTED  SPOON  BAITS 

THE  FISH  GETTER.  THE  PRIZE  WINNER. 

100  Varieties  and  Sizes 

Send  for  Catalog.  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 


MASON'S  DECOY  DUCKS 

DECOYS  THAT  LURE  FOR  SURE. 


Accurate  in  size,  shape,  markings  and  every  detail. 
Supreme  in  every  particular,  because  made  by  people 
who  specialize  in  just  one  thing.  There  are  no  Decoys 
that  compare  with  MASON'S,  yet  their  prices  are 
moderate. 

Ask  your  dealer  and  send  for  illustrated  catalog. 

Duck,  Snipe,  Swan,  Geese  and  Crow  perfectly  imitated. 

MASON'S  DECOY  FACTORY 

590  Milford  St.  and  P.M.R.R.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


BUILD 


STEEL  BOAT 


YOUR 
OWN 

From  patterns  and  print- 
ed instructions.  Work 
easy:  material  furnished. 
Save  two-thirds  cost.  PATENTED 
Also  completed  boats.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
F.H.  Darrow  Steel  Boat  CO.S1*  Perry  St.,  Albion,  Mich. 
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than  the  other  calibers  in  this  model  and 
would  make  a  better  deer  rifle  though  this  is 
not  saying  that  the  .30  and  .32  calibers  will 
not  do  the  trick.  As  to  sights  would  have 
the  rifle  fitted  with  Lyman  receiver  sight 
used  in  connection  with  a  gold,  ivory  or  steel 
bead  front  sight  and  would  order  rifle  with- 
out the  regular  rear  sight  on  barrel. — Editor). 

Obtaining  a  Springfield. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  „  Could  you 
please  tell  me  where  I  could  purchase  a  new 
.30-caliber  U.S.  Springfield  model  1906?, 

(Springfield  rifles  are  sold  only  to  American 
citizens  who  are  members  of  the  N.R.A.  or  be- 
long to  civilian  rifle  clubs  affiliated  with  the 
Association. 

The  rifle  is  of  Model  1903 — 1906  refers  to 
the  ammunition  adapted  to  the  rifle. — Editor.) 

For  The  Readers  To  Answer. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  Will  rifle- 
men who  have  tested  the  .303  Rem-UMG 
high  power  cartridges  in  the  Savage  rifle  say 
whether  or  not  the  ball  fits  sufficiently  close 
to  obtain  accuracy  and  energy  in  shooting? 
Chatham,  Ont.  H.  B. 

Choice  Between  the  .250-3000  and  .303  Sav- 
age or  .32  Special 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  Will  you 
kindly  let  me  know,  through  your  valuable 
magazine:  (1)  Which  of  the  three  following 
rifles  you  would  consider  best  adapted  to 
deer  hunting  in  the  Laurentian  Mountains, 
the  .250-3000  Savage,  the  .303  Savage  or  the 
.32  Special?  (2)  Which  of  these  three  would 
be  most  efTeotive  on  deer  at  ranges  of  from 
500  to  700  yards?  (3)  Which  is  the  most 
accurate  at  the  above  range  and  (4)  Is  the 
87-grain  bullet  of  the  .250-3000  Savage  badly 
affected  by  the  wind?  I  am  thinking  of 
purchasing  a  .250-3000  Savage,  but  before 
doing  so,  I  would  like  very  much  to  have 
your  opinion  on  this  particular  rifle,  both  as 
to  range  and  effectiveness  on  game,  in  com- 
parison with  the  rifles  of  the  .30-30  class. 

Trusting  that  you  can  let  me  have  the 
above  information  through  the  columns  of 
"Rod  and  Gun,"  and  thanking  you  in  an- 
ticipation. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Montreal,  Que.  N.  P. 


(In  reply  to  your  queries  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  the  three  calibers  mentioned  for 
deer  hunting  would  without  doubt  select  the 
.250-3000  Savage  both  for  the  ability  of  this 
arm  to  bring  down  the  deer  at  ranges  up  to 
and  including  at  least  250  yards  and  for  its 
accuracy.  In  fact  the  only  objection  we 
have  to  offer  against  this  rifle  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  supplied  only  in  take-down  style 
and  not  solid  frame  as  we  greatly  prefer. 
The  .250-3000  Savage  cartridge  fired  in  a 
solid  frame  rifle  such  as  our  New  Springfield 
or  single  shot  Winchester  will  give  groups 
equal  to  or  better  than  the  army  ammunition 
up  to  ranges  whereat  the  velocity  of  the  light 
87-grain  bullet  of  the  .250-3000  has  not  fallen 
off  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  seriously  de- 
flected by  the  wind. 

I  expect  very  shortly  to  have  an  articN 
by  a  foremost  contributor  on  the  subject 
mentioned  in  your  last  question  and  will  at 
present  say  simply  that  the  bullet  is  not 
effected  by  the  wind  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  would  pass  up  this  rifle  and  ammunition 
for  any  other  for  ranges  up  to  three  hundred 
yards  provided  only  this  rifle  were  fitted  with 
a  heavy  No.  3  barrel  of  a  length  not  less  than 
26  inches  preferably  30  inches  and  fitted  with 
'scope. 

As  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  .250-3000 
on  game  you  have  without  doubt 
accounts  of  the  action  of  this  rifle  on  flesh 
and  can  readily  understand  that  the  arm 
depends  on  the  tremendous  breaking-up 
qualities  of  the  light,  soft-point  bullet  flying 
at  high  speed  to  do  the  trick  and  make  a  deep 
terrible  wound  whereas  the  rifles  of  the  .30-30 
class  act  on  game  only  slightly  more  unusually 
than  did  the  old  black  powder  arms  using  lead 
bullets.  Shooting  the  giant  jack-rabbits  on 
the  mesa  some  miles  out  of  Fort  Bliss,  Texas, 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  noting,  the  effects 
of  the  150-grain,  30-caliber  Springfield  bullet 
on  this  'game.'  A  jack-rabbit  shot  at  twenty- 
five  yards  with  the  full  patched  bullet  was 
disembowled  and  its  entrails  scattered  over 
the  mesquite.  Using  the  Peters  "Umberalla 
Point"  bullet  of  the  same  weight  the  effect 
would  have  been  doubtless  still  worse  though 
it  is  rather  hard  to  imagine  a  worse  mess. 
—Editor). 


THE  DIRECTOR'S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS  TO 
THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ALPINE 
CLUB  OF  CANADA 


THE  eleventh  anniversity  of  our  Club 
finds  the  world  still  at  war,  and  the 
titanic  struggle   between   Right  and 
Might  still  at  its  maximum. 

For  close  on  three  years  our  members  who 
have  -voluntoered  in  the  service  of  their 
Country  Have  been  in  the  midst  of  this  bioody 
carnage  and  have  proved  themselves  heroes 
in  conjunction  with  all  other  soldiers  of  the 
Empire.  Some  have  joined  the  Supreme 
Honour  Roll;  others  have  been  wounded  or 
made  prisoners  of  war;  a  number  have  won 
great  distinction;  but  all  have  given  theii  best 
and  have,  for  all  time,  covered  themselves  with 
glory. 

We  who  are  at  home,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  who  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  home 
and  carefully  guarded  cvilization,  must  do, 
and  continue  to  do,  all  that  is  humanly  pos- 
sible to  render  aid  to  the  Empire  in  this  hour 
of  its  need  by  our  united  effort.  We  must 
work  and  give,  and  work  and  give  to  the  last 
ounce  and  the  last  cent;  for  we  have  no  right 
to  a  better  existence  than  those  who  are  now 
fighting  for  us  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Heretofore,  the  celebration  of  our  an- 
niversaries has  been  for  us  an  occasion  of 
festivity,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  feel  festive 
at  the  present  time  and  we  celebrate  this  an- 
niversary with  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  sorrow 
and  sadness;  our  most  sincere  sympathy  goes 
out  to  those  who  have  lost  relatives  and 
friends,  and  who  have  absent  ones  in  the  midst 
of  danger;  for,  above  all,  is  the  feeling  that 


the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight  and  thsat  the  war 
must  go  on  until  the  aims  for  which  we  fight 
are  accomplished,  or  else  all  our  sacrifices  will 
have  been  in  vain. 

Far  from  the  battle  front  and  all  its  horrors, 
in  the  quiet  of  our  homes  and  their  daily 
routine,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  vital 
principles  involved  of  all  that  is  worth  while 
in  the  whole  scheme  of  civilized  existence. 
Can  it  for  a  moment  be  thought  that  freedom 
loving  nations,  while  yet  able  to  resist,  will 
permit  their  native  soil  to  be  occupied  by 
ruthless  invaders?  The  whole  history  of  the 
world  and  its  wars,  and  of  the  free  nations 
who  have  fought  and  sacrificed  their  best 
manhood  for  such  cause  repels  the  suggestion. 
Peace!  There  can  be  no  peace  yet,  nor  until 
the  weak  countries  that  have  been  despoiled 
and  trampled  upon  and  utterly  ruined  by  the 
exigencies  of  military  tyranny  have  been  set 
free  to  recover  as  best  they  can  from  the 
misery,  suffering  and  slavery  that  have  been 
forced  upon  them. 

My  theme  is  not  a  cheerful  one  and  is 
unsuited  to  an  occasion  such  as  this  should  be; 
but  what  would  you?  It  is  uppermost  in  our 
minds  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else  and  that 
must  be  my  apology  for  a  message  that  I 
would  fain  have  to  deal  with  the  dear,  peace- 
ful, old  Rockies  we  all  love  so  well;  where  we 
have  had  so  many  delightful  gatherings 
around  the  glowing  camp  fire,  when  cheery 
goodwill  and  friendly  mirth  and  laughter  were 
paramount,  and  the  snowy  giants  about  ,  us 
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raised  their  hoary  heads  on  high  in  a  firma- 
ment bespangled  with  glittering  stars.  What 
cheeriness  the  dark  surrounding  woods  con- 
tained; how  we  hated  to  break  the  magic 
circle  and,  when  at  last  the  command  of 
"Good  night  Ladies"  broke  on  our  ears,  how 
we  slowly  picked  our  lingering  steps  amidst 
the  dim  recesses  of  the  fores i  to  where  the 
white  canvas  of  our  quarters  glimmered 
faintly;  and  then,  when,  overpowered  by  the 
ozone  of  the  hills  and  the  aroma  of  the  bal- 
sams, we  put  our  heads  on  the  pillow — why, 
it  was  tomorrow. 

We  held  a  camp  last  summer  as  you  all 
know,  perhaps  unwisely,  but  we  were  loath  to 
break  the  chain  that  had  held  since  our  be- 
ginning. It  was  in  a  beautiful  spot,  in  fact 
two  beautiful  spots,  for  there  was  an  out- 
lying camp  in  a  larch  grove  near  timber-line, 
beside  a  mirror-like  pond,  reflecting  the  snow- 
crowned  "Monarch"  close  by.  I  know  of  no 
camp  more  suitable  or  convenient  for  comfort. 
While  the  surroundings  provided  many  at- 
tractions, it  was  not  in  the  matter  of  climbs 
ideal,  for  its  location  was  to  some  extent  fixed 
by  economic  necessities. 

The  most  striking  feature  was  the  meeting 
held  at  the  upper  camp,  timed  to  be  syn- 
chronous with  a  meeting  held  by  our  members 
at  the  firing  line  "Somewhere  in  France". 
This  was  done  at  the  request  of  Colonel  C.  H. 
Mitchell  and  Major  W.  W.  Foster,  our  two 
vice-presidents,  both  on  active  service.  The 
meeting  was  held  under  very  spectacular 
circumstances.  As  it  began,  a  fierce  electric 
storm  broke  loose;  lightening  flashed  in 
blinding  forks,  thunder  crashed,  peal  on  peal, 
reverberating  amidst  the  hills  and  producing  a 
long,  continuous  roll  of  sound;  we  might  well 
have  thought  we  were  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  big  battles  of  the  contending  nations. 
For  five  minutes,  with  bared  heads,  all  present 
concentrated  their  will  power  to  send  a  tele- 
pathic message  across  the  many  miles  of  in- 
tervening land  and  sea  to  our  members  at  the 
Front.  As  the  meeting  closed,  Heaven's 
artillery  ceased,  the  sun  broke  from  the  clouds, 
and  shone  on  a  smiling,  peaceful  landscape  of 
fairy-like  beauty — a  fitting  token  of  a  final 
victory  of  Right  over  Might. 

The  attendance  at  the  camp  was  small  and 
the  two  ends  did  not  meet,  but  we  were 
fortunately  abie  to  supply  the  deficiency  from 
the  general  exchequer. 

We  very  greatly  appreciated  the  attendance 
there  of  a  number  of  our  American  members; 
not  alone  because  we  love  to  see  them  amongst 
us,  but  because  their  coming  was  intended  as 


a  mark  of  sympathy  with  us  in  our  troubl 
and  was  most  gratefully  recognized  as  such. 

We  have  decided  to  place  a  camp  this  year 
in  the  valley  of  Cateract  Brook;  below  Cathed- 
ral Mt.,  on  the  same  site  as  in  1913.  It  is  an 
ideal  spot,  easily  reached  from  Hector  Station 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  the 
best  of  climbing  is  all  around,  available 
directly  from  the  camp,  without  any  long 
tramp  before  commencing  the  ascent.  There 
will  also  be  an  outlying  camp  in  the  alpine 
meadow  near  Lake  O'Hara,  on  the  site  of  our 
1909  camp.  This  upper  camp  will  give  op- 
portunities for  still  grander  climbs  and  for  a 
repetition  of  the  magnificent  two-day  ex- 
cursion, over  five  passes  and  across  five 
glaciers  that  has  been  made  at  our  previous 
camps,  and  cannot  be  equalled  for  spectacular 
beauty  and  surpassing  interest.  The  usual 
circular  notice  will  shortly  be  issued. 

In  holding  this  camp,  we  do  so  from  purely 
patriotic  motives.  Our  desire  is  to  keep  the 
club  alive  and  intact  for  the  return  of  our 
members  on  military  service.  It  is  their 
desire,  and  their  thoughts  and  longings  dwell 
upon  the  time  when  we  can  once  more  gather 
with  them  around  the  camp  fire,  when  the  din 
of  war  is  past  and  peace  again  reigns  supreme. 
It  is,  moreover,  expected  of  us,  in  high  quar- 
ters, that  we  should  "carry  on".  We  do  not 
anticipate  that  such  a  camp  will  pay  expenses, 
but  that  is  not  one  of  the  important  features 
of  our  decision.  To  all  members  it  should  be 
a  duty,  if  at  all  possible,  to  assist  these  ob- 
jects by  their  presence,  and  to  meet  together 
and  so  enable  us  to  send  a  message  of  sym- 
pathy and  good  cheer,  direct  from  the  big 
hills,  to  our  absent  ones. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure:  when  the  end 
of  the' war  arrives,  we  shail  hold  a  grand  re- 
union camp  to  officially  welcome  home  those 
of  our  members  who  can  then  be  present  .We 
are  already  making  plans  and  preparing  with 
that  end  in  view;  and  I  have  received  assur- 
ances from  several  of  our  members  in  England 
that  they  will  collaborate  and  will  endeavor 
to  bring  out  a  party  to  join  us  in  this  welcome. 
I  hope  that  a  goodly  number  of  our  members 
at  home  will  plan  to  be  present  upon  that 
occasion  and  will  ensure  a  welcome,  such  as  is 
due  to  heroes,  no  matter  who  they  are  o 
whence  they  come. 

The  Club  House  season  was  a  good  one  and 
the  attendance  somewhat  larger  than  usual. 
We  extended  its  privileges  to  friends  of  mem 
bers,  and  quite  a  number  took  advantage  o 
the  opportunity  and  made  long  stays,  a' 
protesting  at  the  close  of  their  visits  that  i 
was  an  ideal  spot  in  which  to  spend  a  holiday 
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We  shall  again  extend  the  same  privilege  this 
year  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  as  many  mem- 
bers and  their  friends  as  can  come.  Those 
who  are  run  down  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  city 
life  and  need  revitalizing  can  make  no  mistake 
through  coming;  the  elixir  of  the  mountain 
air,  the  simple  But  good  food,  the  regular 
hours  and  the  sleeping  under  canvas,  all  fur- 
nish a  rest  cure  that  cannot  be  surpassed; 
while  the  beautiful  surroundings,  the  nearby 
mineral  baths,  the  easy  accessibility  of  at- 
tractive parts  of  the  mountains  and  the  very 
reasonable  rates  make  the  Club  House  a  first 
class  headquarters  for  a  visit  to  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  I  speak  now  to  those  who  like  to 
live  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible,  for  we 
do  not  pretend  to  be  a  hotel  and  only  aim  at 
offering  a  comfortable  camp. 

Last  year  we  issued  the  tenth  annual 
publication  of  the  Canadian  Alpine  Journal. 
It  was  the  second  war  number  and  gave  as 
full  a  list  as  we  had  of  our  members  on  active 
service.  Apart  from  that,  it  showed  some 
splendid  work  by  members  of  the  Club. 
Another  issue,  for  which  the  material  is  now 
on  hand,  will  be  published  this  year. 

Most  of  the  climbing  done  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies  last  summer,  outside  of  that  at  the 
camp,  was  by  our  American  members,  for 
nearly  all  our  most  active  young  men  are  now 
at  the  Front  or  are  being  trained  to*  go.  The 
most  noticeable  climbs  were  made  by  parties 
organized  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacCarthy  of 
Karmax,  Wilmer,  B.  C,  in  the  Horsethief  and 
Toby  Creek  section,  and  at  the  head  of  Buga- 
boo and  Howser  Creeks,  with  whom  were 
associated  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stone,  H.  O.  Frind, 
Mrs.  Vincent  and  Mr.  J.  Vincent  accompanied 
by  the  well  known  guide,  Conrad  Kain.  A 
brilliant  first  ascent  was  also  made  of  Mt. 
Louis,  near  Banff — a  very  diffcult  peak. 

Professor  Holway  and  Dr.  Gilmour,  with- 
out guides,  made  some  fine  explorations  in  the 
Cariboo  Mountains,  southwest  of  Tete  Jaune 
Cache — a  brand  new  country,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent one.  They  also  made  the  first  ascent  of 
Mt.  Longstaff  from  Swift  Current  Creek,  as 
well  as  of  other  peaks  in  that  vicinity. 

L.  S.  Crosby  of  Banff,  with  the  guides 
Rudolph  Aemmer  and  Edouard  Feuz  made 
the  third  ascent  of  Pinnacle  Mountain,  a  very 
difficult  and  dangerous  climb.  There  were 
other  ascents  but  those  above  quoted  were  the 
chief.  The  coming  Journal  will  contain 
accounts  of  many  of  the  climbs  made. 

During  the  time  camp  was  on,  I  made  a 
trip  to  the  Yoho  Glacier,  where  I  had  not 
been  for  two  years,  to  measure  the  movement 


of  the  ice  by  means  of  the  iron  plates  set  out 
there  across  the  surface,  in  1906.  The  ice 
had  retreated  so  far  and  the  tongue  of  the 
glacier  shrunk  so  greatly  that  I  could  not  find 
any  of  the  plates,  all  of  which  had  fallen  into 
crevasses,  and  so  I  was  obliged  to  set  out  new 
ones. 

The  gratitude  of  the  Club  is  due  to  the 
Dominion  Government  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Alberta  for  the  continuance  of  the 
financial  assistance  that  has  been  given  it  by 
them  for  a  number  of  years.  It  indicates  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  good  work  the  Club 
is  doing  towards  the  development  of  the 
Dominion's  natural  resources.  It  also  in- 
dicates a  desire  that  we  should  "carry  on" 
as  nearly  as  usual  as  may  be  possible.  This 
assistance  has  again  been  given  and  will 
enable  us  to  operate  for  the  current  year. 

Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  superinten- 
dent of  Hotels  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  for  the  loan  of  two  Swiss  guides 
during  the  period  of  our  last  summer's  camp. 
Christian  Hasler  and  Christian  Jorimann 
were  with  us  and  gave  us  most  excellent  and 
untiring  service,  thereby  adding  much  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  climbers. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  the  Railway  Com- 
pany for  special  rates  to  the  camp  and  for 
baggage  facilities. 

My  circular  letter  of  greeting  issued  for  the 
Xmas  and  New  Year  will  have  shown  you 
how  greatly  our  members  who  are  fighting  for 
their  country  have  distinguished  themselves. 
Some  have  fallen,  some  have  been  wounded, 
some  are  prisoners  of  war,  some  have  acquired 
much  honour.  Their  record  is  magnificent, 
but  then  they  are  mountain  men,  and  they 
have  had  the  advantage  of  a  training  amidst 
the  great  hills  of  the  Rockies.  They  have 
done  their  duty,  what  more  could  they  do! 

I  would  ask  you  to  rise  in  honour  of  these 
fine  fellows:  to  the  fallen,  amongst  whom  is 
our  dear  old  comrade,  our  late  President 
elect,  Major  Stanley  L.  Jones,  to  the  wounded, 
to  the  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  those  who  have 
won  distinction;  I  would  ask  you  to  rise  in 
honour  of  these  noble  men  who  have  fought 
and  are  fighting — not  for  glory,  not  for  power, 
not  for  reward,  but  for  the  high  ideals  of 
liberty,  freedom  from  despotism  and  the 
upholding  of  sacred  compacts,  and,  most  of 
all,  simply  because  they  are  filling  to  the 
utmost  their  sense  of  duty  to  their  country. 

In  the  olden  days  the  spirits  of  such  heroes 
were  sought  in  the  Halls  of  Valhalla.  Today 
they  are  simply:    Soldiers  of  their  King. 


ALPINE  CLUB  NOTES 


It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  we  chronicle 
the  death  of  Captain  A.  F.  Wedgewood  who 
was  killed  in  action.  Capt.  Wedgwood  joined 
the  A.  C.  C.  in  1910  as  an  active  member. 
He  was  one  of  the  descendents  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood  the  great  potter,  a  civil  engineer 
of  ability.  He  had  travelled  widely,  had 
climbed  Mt.  Torlosa  and  other  peaks  in  the 
Andes  and  in  1910  made  many  climbs  in  the 
Canadian  mountains.  At  the  Consolation 
Valley  Camp  in  1910  he  met  Miss  K.  Long- 
staff,  the  sister  of  the  great  climber,  Dr.  T.  G. 
Longstaff,  herself  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
Club  and  a  keen  mountaineer,  They  were 
married  soon.  In  times  of  peace  he.  was  a 
member  of  the  Territorial  Force.  On  the  out- 
break of  war  he  was  attached  to  the  Stafford- 
shire Regt.  and  was  soon  severely  wounded. 
He  returned  to  the  Front  and  word  was  re- 
ceived in  March  of  his  death  in  action.  He 
leaves  an  imperishable  name  to  his  infant  son 
who  bears  the  proud  name  of  Nivelle. 

,  Miss  McPhedran  of  Calgary,  recently 
superintendent  of  the  Ogden,  Alta.  Military 
Convalescent  Home,  has  been  accepted  for 
overseas  service  and  left  Ogden  in  March. 

Major  Harold  W.  A.  Foster,  whom  many 
members  will  recollect  meeting  at  the  Yoho 
Camp  in  1914  has  just  been  awarded  the 
D.S.O,  The  official  notice  says  he  "when  in 
command  of  one  of  the  aassulting  companies 
although  wounded  during  the  advance,  con- 
tinued to  direct  his  men  throughout  the  whole 
operation,  displaying  great  coolness  and  re- 
source. When  attacked  by  an  enemy  party 
he  personally  accounted  for  two  of  the  enemy, 
and  took  a  third  prisoner."  Major  Foster 
already  had  received  the  Military  Cross  and 
bar. 

The  Annual  Camp  will  be  held  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  July  in  the  beautiful  Valley 
of  Cataract  Creekj,  which  flows  out  of  Lake 
O'Hara,  at  the  foot  of  the  Watch  Tower,  on 
the  same  site  as  the  Cathedral  Camp-of  1913. 
The  nearest  climb  is  Mt.  Cathedral  known  to 
all  who  have  passed  through  the  Kicking 
Horse  Pass  with  their  eyes  open.  An  auxiliary 
camp  will  be  placed  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
O'Hara.  Among  the  peaks  which  can  be 
climbed  from  this  Camp  are  Cathedral,  Victoria 
Huber,  Biddle,  the  Wiwaxy  peaks,  and  many 
others.  The  nearest  station  is  Hector  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


The  Calgary  Section  of  the  Alpine  Club 
Canada  held  its  Annual  Meeting  on  February 
27th.  Usually  this  meeting  is  held  on  the 
birthday  of  the  Club,  March  27th,  but  owing 
to  the  presence  in  Calgary  of  the  Director,  - 
Mr.  A.  0.  Wheeler,  it  was  called  before  its 
time.  Mr.  T.  D.  Moffat  was  in  the  chair,  and 
among  those  present  were  Sir  James  Outram, 
an  Hon.  member,  whose  book  is  a  classic  of 
the  Canadian  Rockies,  and  Captain  C.  B. 
Reilly,  who  recently  returned  wounded  from 
the  Front. 

Mr.  Wheeler  showed  some  very  fine  stereop- 
ticon  views  of  the  mountains,  some  that  had 
never  been  seen  before  and  quite  unknown  to 
any  present.  There  were  also  some  views  of 
those  beautiful  places  which  never  can  be 
seen  too  often;  among  them  one  of  the  site  of 
the  next  Camp  in  the  lovely  O'Hara  Valley. 

Sir  James  Outram  spoke  of  his  early  climbs 
which  helped  to  make  the  history  of  the 
mountains,  and  told  many  amusing  incidents 
such  as  happen  to  all  who  travel  in  the  wilds 
and  are  always  so  much  more  delightful  to 
look  back  upon  than  to  experience. 

Captain  Reilly  told  some  of  his  war  ex- 
periences and  strongly  approves  of  the  ming- 
ling of  the  wounded  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  in  the  same  hospital.  A  great  deal  of 
information  of  every  description  was  thus 
gained  and  interest  aroused  in  other  countries 
than  one's  own.  The  outlook  was  widened 
and  narrow  provincialism  vanished. 

Some  of  the  junior  members  told  of  their 
first  impressions  of  climbing.  One  lady  con- 
fessed that  the  boots  of  the  man  in  front  of  her 
had  made  a  lasting  impression — it  is  to  be 
hoped  merely  a  mental  one.  The  subject  of 
boots  is  a  never  ending  one  with  mountaineers. 
Another  had  visions  from  time  to  time  of  the 
luxury  of  a  feather  bed — if  the  sanitarians 
have  left  any  in  existence. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Dominion  Parks  for 
1915  are  worthy  of  deep  consideration: 
The  Human  Side 

"If  war  conditions  make  it  desirable  for 
Canada  to  proceed  with  an  active  develop- 
ment of  its  potential  commercial  resources, 
they  also,  perhaps  to  an  even  greater  extent, 
demand  renewed  activity  with  respect  to  that 
other  aspect  of  parks  work — the  humanitarian. 

"Any  country's  greatest  asset  is  its  human 
units.  It  matters  not  what  Canada's  re- 
sources of  soil,  and  forests,  and  mines,  and 
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waters  may  be;  its  position  in  the  world,  the 
condition  of  its  people  will  depend  on  the 
efficiency  of  its  human  units.  As  explained 
in  previous  Reports,  Dominion  Parks  work, 
as  it  really  is,  stands  for  those  things  which  are 
essential  to  human  efficiency — for  those  things 
which  promote  physical,  mental  and  moral 
welfare. 

"As  a  result  of  the  war  Canada  is  losing 
thousands  of  her  most  efficient  human  units. 
As  a  result  of  the  war  thousands  of  her  soldiers 
who  return  will  be  maimed  or  incapacitated. 
As  a  result  of  the  war  industrial  and  economic 
conditions  in  Canada  wil!  present  many  new 
and  complicated  problems  requiring  an 
efficient  population  to  solve.  Canada  there- 
fore more  than  ever  requires  those  things 
which  promote  human  efficiency. 

"In  previous  reports  I  have  pointed  out  in 
detail  the  many  conditions — unsanitary  hab- 
its of  life,  overheated  rooms,  lack  of  fresh 
air,  poorly  arranged  factories  and  workshops, 
exclusion  of  sunlight,  foul  air,  drudgery, 
monotony,  lack  of  play,  and t similar  hurtful 
conditions — which  are  constantly  sapping  the 
efficiency  of  the  people.  I  also  pointed  out 
that  while  many  agencies  must  work  to 
eliminate  these  adverse  conditions,  the  ideal 
behind  national  parks — ample  facilities  for  all 
Canadians  to  enjoy  recreation  in  the  out-of- 
doors — if  realized,  would  offer  a  powerful 
antidote  to  these  conditions,  a  means  of 
largely  minimizing  their  corrosive  influence. 
To  avoid  repeating  in  detail  how  parks  can 
and  do  effectively  serve  this  purpose,  atten- 
tion is  called  to  a  few  familiar  instances  of 
what  life  in  the  out-of-doors  under  proper 
conditions  does  for  the  human  being.  Every 


one  in  Canada  has  seen  for  himself  the  trans- 
formation that  has  been  brought  about  in  our 
troops — the  bright  eyes,  the  decisive  step, 
the  healthy  glow— after  a  few  weeks  of 
"setting  up"  in  a  military  camp.  For  cen- 
turies, tuberculosis  was  an  all-powerful  and 
ever-victorious  enemy  of  the  human  race 
until  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  Nature — life  in  the  open  air  close  to 
Nature — was  an  effective  remedy,  and  now  the 
"white  plague"  is  fast  disappearing.  National 
parks  exist  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  all 
the  people  of  Canada  facilities  for  acquiring 
that  virile  and  efficient  manhood  so  noticeable 
in  Canadian  military  Training  Camps. 

"During  1914-15  large  extensions  were  made 
in  the  areas  of  the  parks.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  aims  and  ideals  behind  parks  to  em- 
phasize the  necessity  of  still  further  extensions, 
extensions  to  continue  until  every  citizen  of 
Canada,  no  matter  where  he  may  live,  will  be 
within  easy  access  of  a  park  where  he  can  enjoy 
by  right  of  citizenship,  those  facilities  for  re- 
creation in  the  open  air  which  are  necessary 
for  his  well-being,  and  where  he  will  develop 
habits  which  will  dominate  his  life  after  he  has 
left  the  parks. 

"For  the  value  of  parks  to  Canada's  people 
consists  perhaps  fully  as  much  in  their  in- 
fluence in  the  development  of  proper  habits 
of  recreation  in  the  out-of-doors  as  it  does  in 
the  effect  on  the  individual  of  an  outing  in  a 
park.  It  has  been  well  said  'Habit  is  the 
supreme  law  of  human  nature.  It  is  our 
supreme  strength — or  our  greatest  weakness.' 
A  habit  of  recreation  in  the  open  air,  close  to 
Nature,  means  so  much  to  an  individual 
efficiency  anoV welfare  that  it  is  vital  that  it  be 
encouraged  and  developed." 


TWELFTH  ANNUAL  CAMP  OF  THE  ALPINE 
CLUB  OF  CANADA 

Third  War  Camp,  to  be  held  in  Cataract  Valley  below  Mt.  Victoria,  in  the 
Main  Range  of  the  Canadian  Rockies. 


OBJECTS. — To  keep  alive  the  Camp  fire  Circle  ' 
on  behalf  of  our  members  on  Active  Military  Service 
for  the  Empire.    (2)    To  fulfil  our  mission  as  the 
official  representative  of  the  noble  heritage  we  possess 
in  the  Canadian  Rocky  Mountains. 

CAMP — DATE. — The  Camp  will  be  known  as 
the  Cataract  Valley  Camp.  It  will  open  on  Tuesday, 
July  17,  and  close  on  Tuesday,  July  31st. 

RAILWAY  STATION.— Visitors  going  to  the 
Camp  will  leave  the  train  at  Hector  Station,  situated 
about  half  way  between  Lake  Louise  and  Field  Sta- 
tions on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

All  arrivals  at  Hector  should  be  by  the  earlier  day 
trains,  so  as  to  reach  the  Camp  before  dark;  there  is 
no  sleeping  accommodation  at  Hector.  The  most 
comfortable  way  to  do  this  is  to  start  for  Camp  from 


the  Alpine  Club  House  at  Ranff  and  go  to  Hector  by 
the  daily  local  from  Ranff  to  Field. 

TRANSPORTATION.— The  Canadian  Pacific 
and  other  Canadian  Railways  will  give  visitors  to  the 
Camp  a  one-way  rate  return  fare.  This  rate  applies 
only  in  Canada. 

The  Camp  will  be  three  and  a  half  miles  from 
Hector  Station  and  connected  with  it  by  a  good  pony 
trail.  Two  hours  allowance  for  this  walk  should  be 
ample. 

Packers  and  pack-ponies  will  be  in  attendance  to 
convey  baggage  to  and  from  the  Camp. 

WHO  MAY  ATTEND.— Members  are  most 
earnestly  requested  to  notify  the  Secretary-Treasurer, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  of  their  intention  to 
attend  the  Camp.    Unless  this  is  done  it  is  very  diffi- 
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cult  to  make  the  arrangements  necessary  to  avoid 
confusion  and  delay. 

All  members  of  the  Club  in  good  standing,  that 
is,  who  have  paid  their  dues  for  the  current  year,  are 
privileged  to  attend  the  Camp. 

Active  and  Associate  members  may  e^ch  bring 
two  friends,  provided  the  Secretary-Treasurer  is 
notified  at  least  one  week  before  the  Camp  opens. 

Duly  accredited  representatives  of  literary  and 
scientific  bodies,  of  standard  magazines,  and  profession- 
al photographers  will  be  given  accommodation  at  the 
same  rate  as  members. 

To  be  sure  of  accommodation  at  the  Club  House 
and  the  Camp,  please  make  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer in  good  time. 

Graduating  members,  before  coming  to  Camp, 
should  consult  their  family  physician  as  to  their 
physical  ability.  The  Camp  Committee  will  assume 
no  responsibility  in  this  connection. 

BAGGAGE. — All  baggage  for  Camp  must  be 
packed  in  dunnage  bags  or  soft  bundles. 

Forty  pounds  of  baggage  will  be  allowed  each 
person.  All  excess  over  that  amount  will  be  charged 
as  a  separate  lot.  ^ 

No  baggage  will  be  received  for  delivery  at  the 
Camp  unless  clearly  inscribed  with  the  owner's  name. 
"Alpine  Club  of  Canada"  labels  can  be  had  from  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  on  application;  it  is  advisable  to 
secure  these  before  starting  from  your  home,  as  special 
attention  will  be  given  to  Alpine  Club  baggage. 

Facilities  will  be  provided  at  a  Base  Camp  at 
Hector  for  visitors  to  change  to  camp  clothes.  Surplus 
baggage  can  be  stored  at  this  camp,  but  no  trunks  can 
be  accepted;  these  should  be  left  at  the  Alpine  Club 
House  or  at  one  of  the  hotels.  A  charge  of  ten  cents 
per  piece  per  day  will  be  made  for  storage. 

The  best  plan  is  to  make  the  Alpine  Club  House 
your  headquarters  and  start  for  Camp  in  camp  outfit. 

CHARGES. — The  charge  lor  accommodation  at 
the  Camp  will  be  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($2.50) 
per  day.    This  does  not  include  transportation. 

For  transportation  of  baggaee  between  Hector 
Station  and  the  Main  Camp,  one  dollar  per  lot  each 
way  will  be  charged. 

For  transportation  of  baggage  between  Main  and 
Subsidiary  Camps,  fifty  cents  per  lot  each  way  will 
be  charged. 

OUTFIT. — Members  desiring  detailed  informa- 
tion as  to  a  suitable  outfit  will,  on  application  to  the 
Secretary-Treasurer,  be  sent  a  circular  giving  such 
information. 

All  ladies  climbing  must  wear  knickerbockers  with 
puttees  or  gaiters,  as  skirts  and  bloomers  are  a  distinct 
source  of  danger  when  climbing.  - 

Members  are  recommended  to  come  supplied  with 
snow-glasses  ond  Docket  drinkihs  runs. 

The  soles  of  climbing  boots  should  be  well  set  with 
nails. 

SWISS  GUIDES.— Heretofore,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  has  always  loaned  the  Club 
two  of  their  professional  Swiss  Guides  during  the  period 
of  the  Camp.  These  men  take  charge  of  the  danger- 
ous climbs  and,  owing  to  their  professional  skill  and 
knowledge,   make  the   expeditions   very  attractive. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. — In  accordance  with 
Clause  14  of  the  Constitution,  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Club  will  be  held  during  the  Camp,  for  the 
presentation  of  reports  and  transaction  of  business. 

CLIMBS  AND  EXPEDITIONS— The  Main 
Camp  will  be  pitched  at  an  altitude  of  5,700  feet  above 
sea  level,  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Hector  Station, 
in  a  beautiful  park-like  spot.  It  will  be  on  the  same 
ground  as  in  1913.  Directly  around  it,  within  easy 
reach,  are  Mt.  Victoria  (11,355  ft.),  Cathedral  Mt. 
(10,454  ft.),  Narao  Peak  (9547  ft.)  and  Popes  Peak 
(10,360  ft.).  Immediately  above  the  Camp,  on  one 
side  rises  the  huge  obelisk  of  the  Watch  Tower  (8,000 
ft.)  and  on  the  other  the  spectacular  crags  of  Vanguard 
Peak  (8,075  ft.);  these  two  last  are  very  attractive 
for  climbs. 

The  rushing  torrent  of  Cataract  Brook,  divides 
the  Camp  into  two  parts;  the  ladies'  quarters  being 
on  one  side  and  the  official  quarters,  dining  canopy, 
fire  circle  and  gentlemen's  quarters  on  the  other.  All 
lie  in  open  spruce  and  balsam  woods,  carpeted  with 
pink  heath  and  white  heather,  and  are  replete  with 
sunshine  and  shade. 

SUBSIDIARY  CAMP.— An  upper  Camp  will 
be  pitched  at  an  altitude  of  6,700  ft.  in  a  beautiful 
open  meadow,  a  short  distance  west  of  Lake  O'Hara, 
on  the  site  of  the  Club's  1909  Camp. 

From  this  beautiful  spot  snow-clad  giants  rise 
on  all  sides:  Mt.  Odaray  (10,165  ft.),  Mt.  Biddle 
(10,876  ft.),  Park  Mt.  (9,671  ft  ),  Mt.  Huber  (11,041 
ft ),  Mt.  Victoria  (11,365  ft.),  Mt.  Schaffer  (8,824  ft.), 
and  Wiwaxy  Peaks  (8,863  ft.). 

In  a  hanging  valley,  directly  below  Mt.  Biddle, 
at  an  altitude  of  7359  ft.,  lies  Lake  McArthur,  a 


typical  glacial  lake  of  exquisite  cerulean  blue.  At  its 
south  end  a  glacier  buries  its  nose  in  the  waters  of  the 
lake  and  sends  miniature  icebergs  floating  to  and  fr» 

on  its  placid  surface. 

From  the  upper  Camp,  Lake  O'Hara,  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  beautiful  lakes  of  the  Canadian  Rockies, 
is  within  easy  walk.  Surrounding  it  are  Mt.  Lefroy 
(11,220  ft.),  Mt.  Huber  (11,041  ft  ),  Mt.  Ringrose  and 
Glacier  Dome,  both  over  10,000  ft.,  and  Mt.  Yukness 
(9,342  ft.).  Within  this  magic  circle,  also  lies  Lake 
Oesa,  high  above  timber  line  and  clad  with  ice  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year;  to  the  north  is  the  snow-bound 
Abbot  Pass  (9,588  ft. ),  leading  to  the  renowned  Death 
Trap;  to  the  south  is  the  rocky  defile  of  Opabin  Pass, 
also  ice-clad,  leading  to  Prospectors  Valley  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Ten  Peaks.  The  Crystal  Cave  and  the 
Eagle's  Eyrie  are  in  close  proximity  and  easily  reached; 
The  Bridal  Veil  Falls  at  the  head  of  Lake  O'Hara  and 
the  "Spectacles"  of  Lake  O'Hara,  seen  from  Mt. 
SchafTer,  are  of  especial  interest. 

All  around  are  charming  lakelets  of  wonderful 
shades  of  blue  and  green,  scattered  through  the  forest 
or  high  up  on  the  rock  shelves,  showing  from  the  heights 
like  jewels  set  in  velvet,  or  bound  by  rock  precipices 
and  cliffs  of  snow 

SPECIAL  TWO-DAY  EXPEDITION — This 
famous  expedition  crosses  Abbot,  Mitre.  Sentinel  or 
Wastach,  Wenkchemna  and  Opabin  Passes;  leads 
through  the  defile  of  the  Death  Trap,  between  Mts. 
Victoria  and  Lefroy;  traverses  the  Victoria,  Lefroy, 
Mitre,  Horseshoe,  Wenkchemna  and  Opabin  Glaciers 
and  makes  a  complete  circuit  around  Mts.  Lefroy  and 
Hungabee,  embracing  twenty  miles  oi  the  climax  of 
superb,  spectacular  scenery  of  the  southern  Canadian 
Rockies. 

A  one-night  camp  will  be  placed  in  Paradise  Valley 
from  which  a  visit  may  be  made  to  the  "Giants  Stairs,  ' 
where  a  torrent  from  the  Horseshoe  Glacier  cascades 
over  a  rock  stairway  of  gigantic  proportions.  This 
expedition  may  be  made  a  three-day  one  by  stopping 
at  the  Camp  run  by  two  English  ladies  at  Moraine 
Lake;  stopping  there  will  make  possible  a  visit  to  Con- 
solation Valley,  the  Tower  of  Babel,  Moraine  Lake, 
Larch  Valley,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Ten  Peaks.  The 
expedition  can  be  made  in  reverse  order. 

OTHER  EXPEDITIONS.— For  other  expeditions 
may  be  mentioned  (10  The  Valley  between  Mts.  Cath- 
edral and  Odaray,  leading  over  Duchesnay  Pass  (8739 
ft.)  and  beyond  over  Dennis  Pass  (7,408  ft.)  to  Mt. 
Stephen  House  at  Field.  (21  Lake  Louise  Chateau 
via  Abbot  Pass,  Victoria  Glacier  and  Lake  Louise. 
(3)  Sherbrooke  Lake,  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water 
below  Mt.  Niles,  via  trail  from  Hector.  (4)  Ross 
Lake,  a  delightful  little  sky-blue  tarn  in  a  northern 
amphitheatre  of  Popes  Peak. 

GRADUATING    CLIMB.— Any  glacier-hung 
peak  that  fills  the  necessary  qualifications  will  be 
accepted  as  a  Graduating  Climb.    Cathedral  Mt., 
Mt.  Odaray,  Mt.  Huber,  and  Popes  Peak  are  all  within 
reach  of  beginners. 

RAILWAY  RATES. — Each  member  attending 
must  have  a  STANDARD  RAILWAY  CONVEN- 
TION CERTIFICATE.  Get  this  from  the  Ticket 
Agent  when  purchasing  your  ticket'  Without  it  you 
cannot  get  a  FREE  RETURN  TICKET. 

The  certificate  must  be  filled  in  and  signed  by 
the  Director,  Mr  A.  O.  Wheeler,  or  by  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Mr.  S.  H.  Mitchell  at  the  Camp. 

On  surrender  of  the  ticket  thus  signed  to  the  rail- 
way agent  at  the  destination  of  your  ticket  a  new  one 
will  be  issued  free  to  the  original  starting  point. 

WEST  OF  PORT  ARTHUR.— Tickets  will  be 
sold  at  BanlT,  Lake  Louise,  Field,  Glacier,  Revelstoke 
and  Sicamous  Junction  at  lowest  one-way  first  class 
fare  and  a  Standard  Railway  Convention  Certificate 
will  be  given  to  each  passenger. 

EAST  OF  PORT  ARTHUR.— Information  has 
not  yet  been  received  from  the  Eastern  Passenger 
Association.  Full  instructions  will  be  issued  to  all 
Eastern  Railway  Ticket  Agents  and  information  can 
be  obtained  from  them. 

One-way  first  class  tickets,  with  Standard  Rail- 
way Convention  Certificates  will  be  issued  from  start- 
ing point  to  destination  at  lowest  one-way  first  class 
fare,  plus  25  cents. 

Members  wishing  to  travel  by  boat  or  boat  and 
rail  instead  of  all  rail  can  ascertain  the  extra  charge 
from  their  Ticket  Agent. 

Should  information  not  be  obtainable,  the  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer will  be  happy  to  give  further  details. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
CLUB. — It  is  necessary  to  be  proposed  by  three  Active 
members,  and  duly  elected.  Forms  of  application  for 
membership  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
Treasurer.  . 

Members  must  have  attained  the  age  of  eighteen 
years. 
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There  are  four  grades  01  membership;  Active, 
Graduating,  Associate  and  Subscribing. 

Active: — Those  who  have  made  an  ascent  of  a 
truly  alpine,  glacier  hung  peak,  rising  at  least  two 
thousand,  five  hundred  feet  above  the  timber  line  of 
its  region;  their  eligibility  for  election  to  be  decided 
by  the  Executive  Board.  The  Board  can  decide  by 
a  unanimous  vote  that  persons  who  are  distinguished 
in  literature,  science  or  art  relating  to  mountains  are 
eligible  for  election  in  this  Class.  Only  Active  mem- 
bers are  entitled  to  vote. 

Graduating: — Those  who  desire  to  become 
Active  members,  but  are  not  yet  qualified.  They  may 
attend  two  Annual  Camps  with  the  object  of  qualify- 
ing, or  may  qualify  elsewhere;  the  validity  of  quali- 
fications to  be  decided  by  the  Executive  Board. 

Associate:  Those  who  are  unable  to  qualify 
as  Active  members,  but  being  in  sympathy  with  the 
objects  of  the  Club  desire  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
towards  carrying  them  out. 

Subscribing: — Those  who  are  unable  to  take 
any  active  part  in  the  outdoor  work  of  the  Club,  but 
desire  to  keep  in  touch  with  it  and  receive  its  publica- 
tions. 

DUES.--Du^s  are  as  follows:  Every  Active 
member  shall  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  $7  50,  and  every 
Graduating  member,  $5.00,  which  fee  must  accom- 
pany the  application  and  includes  dues  for  the  current 
year.  Annual  dues  a*-c:  Active  members,  $5.00; 
Graduating  members,  $2.50;  Associate  members, 
$25.00.  Subscribing  members.  $2.0<i. 

Annual  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  the  lirst  day 
of  January  in  each  year. 

BANFF  CLUB  HOUSE  AND  CAMP  1517 
Tht\  Club  House  at  Banff  will  open  on  Mondav, 
June  18th. 

The  Camp  in  the  Club  House  Grounds  will  be 
ready  for  occupation  on  the  same  date,  and  will  be 
in  operation  while  the  Club  House  is  open.  It  will 
be  available  to  all  members  of  the  Club. 

ACCOM  MOD  ATION.— The  Secretary  Treasurer 
will  now  receive  application  for  accommodation.  As 
this  is  limited,  application  should  be  made  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

All  members  will  be  accorded  the  privilege  of 
putting  up  one  or  more  friends.  A  letter  from  any 
member  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  will  be  sufficient 
introduction.    Ample  notice  should  be  given. 

QUARTERS. — There  will  be  a  ""Ladies'  Quar- 
ters" and  a  "Gentlemen's  Quarters."  as  at  the  Annual 
Camp;  also  what  may  be  termed  a  "Married  Quar- 
ters,' where  husbands  and  wives  can  tent  together. 
Each  tent  house  will  accommodate  two  and  is  pro- 
vided with  two  cots,  mattresses,  toilet  arrangements 
and  chairs.  Occupants  should  bring  their  own  camp 
bedding  and  toilet  articles,  such  as  towels,  soap,  etc. 

Trunks  cannot  be  taken  to  the  tent  houses. 
Special  quarters  are  provided  for  them. 


Those  who  cannot  conveniently  bring  bedding, 
may  obtain  two  pairs  of  blankets,  one  "comfortable 
and  a  pillow  at  the  Club  House.  Guests  can  bring 
sheets  and  pillow-slips  if  desired. 

MEALS. — Meals  will  be  served  at  regular  hours 
in  the  dining  room.  Afternoon  tea  can  be  had  when 
desired;  a  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  (25  cts.)  per 
service  will  be  made. 

TRANSPORTATION.— The  Club  House  is  two 
miles  from  the  railway  station.  A  special  livery  will 
be  operated  in  connection  therewith. 

The  Alpine  Club  Livery  will  meet  all  parties 
arriving  by  day  trains,  provided  they  give  sufficient 
notice  of  the  train  by  which  they  will  arrive  at  Banff 
to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  whose  headquarters  for 
the  summer  months  will  be  at  the  Club  House.  Parties 
arriving  by  the  night  trains  must  go  to  one  of  the 
hotels. 

CHARGES. — The  rates  for  members  and  mem- 
bers' guests  will  be  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
day. 

Every  person  driven  to  or  from  the  railway  sta- 
tion and  the  Club  House  will  be  charged  50  cents  each 
way 

The  charge  for  baggage  of  persons  driving  to  or 
from  the  Club  House  will  be  25  cents  per  piece.  For 
those  not  driving  a  minimum  charge  of  50  cents  will 
be  made.    One  piece  only  of  hand  baggage  allowed  free. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS.— All  Club  House 
regulations  must  be  strictly  observed.  The  Secretary- 
Treasurer  will  be  in  control  at  the  Banff  Club  House 
and  will  have  full  authority  to  enforce  all  rules. 

All  rules  and  regulations  will  be  posted  con- 
spicuously. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION.— The  Club  Lib- 
rary is  at  the  Club  House.  There  also  will  be  found 
a  number  of  good  maps  and  beautiful  photographs  of 
the  Canadian  Rockies. 

The  fullest  information  is  there  obtainable  and 
all  members  should  rendezvous  at  the  Club  House  to 
complete  plans  for  expeditions  to  the  interior  of  the 
Main  and  Selkirk  ranges;  also  to  get  into  training  for 
the  more  severe  work  of  climbing  the  higher  peaks. 

A  fine  Assembly  room,  thirty  feet  square,  a  com- 
fortable dining  room,  library  and  writing  room,  a 
cheery  log  fire  and  a  good  piano  will  make  the  even- 
ings pass  pleasantly  for  those  socially  inclined. 

CAMPING  PARTIES. — Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  outfit  small  camping  parties  from  the  Club 
House  for  expeditions  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  many 
beauty  spots  not  far  from  Banff  where  delightful  out- 
ings can  be  had  and  excellent  climbs  made;  such  as 
Mt.  Edith,  Mt.  Louis,  Cascade  Mt.,  Mt.  Norquay, 
Mt.  Aylmer,  Mt.  Bourgeau,  the  Massive  Range,  etc. 

Address  all  correspondence  relating  to  the  camp 
or  the  Club  House,  to 

S.  H.  MITCHELL, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 
The  Club  House, 
Banff,  Alberta. 


REDWINGS 

Where  shadows  and  the  showers  softly  play, 
Where  mists  are  rising  o'er  the  hills  of  day, 
The    "Redwings,"    flitting    messengers  of 
Spring, 

Follow  familiar  routes   on   brilliant  wing. 

Across  the  Marsh  a  spirit  answers  ours, 
And  through  it  steals  the  breath  of  life  and 
flowers; 

A  song  of  freedom  and  the  hope  it  brings 
The  happy    lilt    moves  swift  on  crimson 
wings. 

Beside  the  waste  of  sand  and  melting  snow 

Tall  rushes,  brown  and  gray,  move  to  and  fro. 

"The  wind  is  south"; — This  song  the  Red- 
wings sing, — 

"What  perils  need  we  fear,  sweet  mate?" 
'Tis  Spring!" 

— Charlotte  Carson  Talcott. 


TOURNAMENT  DATES 

Canadian  Indians  Incorporated  Annual  Tournament 
and  Pow-Wow,  Niagara-on-tbe-Lake,  Practice  Day, 
June  30th,  regular  tournament  events,  July  2nd,  3rd 
and  4th,  1917.  This  will  be  a  registered  Tournament  as 
usual  with  the  Interstate  Association. 

June  16.    Hamilton  Gun  Club  Registered  Shoot. 

Gun  Club  secretaries  who  would  like  to  see 
the  records  of  shoots  which  they  hold  from  time 
to  time  in  Rod  and  Gun  are  invited  to  send 
these  in  as  soon  after  the  shoots  take  place  as 
possible.  If  enclosed  in  an  unsealed  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  the  Trap  Editor,  Rod  and  Gun,  Wood- 
stock, Ont.,  and  marked  "Printer's  Copy", 
written  reports  or  newspaper  clippings  giving 
the  scores  of  shoots  held  may  be  forwarded  for 
one  cent  postage.  Please  be  sure  to  mark  on 
the  copy  the  date  when  the  shoot  was  held. 

Tournament  dates  should  be  sent  in  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  ensure  insertion. 

Hamilton  Gun  Club. 

On  June  16th  an  afternoon  shoot  will  be  held  and  all 
funds  will  be  devoted  to  Patriotic  purposes.  The 
clays  will  be  donated,,  by  the  Hamilton  Gun  Club  and 
Nelson  Long.  There  will  be  a  good  prize  list  and  the 
shoot  will  be  registered  by  the  Interstate  Association. 

A  series  of  club  shoots  started  on  Saturday  April 
21st  for  prizes  donated  by  the  President  and  Vice- 
President.  There  will  be  four  events  of  25  birds  each 
and  members  will  be  handicapped  at  the'se  shoots. 

Hamilton  Tournament. 

The  first  day  of  the  Hamilton  Gun  club  two-day 
tournament,  April  6  and  7,  was  a  decided  success. 
There  were  fifty-three  entries,  including  some  of  the 
best  trap  shpts  from  Buffalo  and  other  points  across 
the  border. 

S.  G.  Vance  of  Tilsonburg,  was  high  amateur,  with 
191  out  of  200.  Frank  Wright  of  Buffalo,  and  Row- 
land Day  of  London,  tied  for  second  with  188  out  of 
200.  C.  Summerhayes,  of  Brantford,  came  third,  with 
187.  These  scores  were  remarkable  when  the  bad 
weather  conditions  are  considered. 

E.  G.  Whyte,  of  Ottawa,  was  high  for  the  profes- 
sionals, with  181  out  of  220.  Nelson  Long  of  Hamilton, 
was  second  with  178.  G.  Wheeler  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
third,  with  162. 

In  the  special  event  of  twenty-five  birds,  Bert 
Smyth,  Hamilton;  W.  S.  Edwards,  Toronto;  N. 
Gooderham,  Toronto,  and  R.  Jordan,  London,  were 
tied,  with  possible  of  25  straight.  The  next  nine  con- 
testants were  tied,  with  24,  and  there  were  quite  a  few 
23s,  showing  there  was  some  strong  competition. 

The  merchandise  event  was  won  by  H.  Lennox, 
Hamilton,  with  10  straight.  W.  Marshall,  Gait,  and 
J.  Summerhayes,  of  Weston,  were  tied  for  second 
and  third  honors,  with  7. 

The  scores  in  the  two  hundred  bird  event  were  as 
follows: 

W.P.Thompson   168 

E.  Sturt   149 

C.Thomson   171 

A.  Bates   180 

E.  Harris   180 

F.  S.Wright   188 

J.Payne   184 

xG.  Wheeler   162 

C.  N.  Candee   158 

J.Vance   164 

C.  Summerhayes   187 

J.  Summerhayes   180 

D.  Doherty   171 

C.  Graham   165 

W.S.Edwards   175 

W.Marshall   174 

A.  Smyth   146 

B.  Smyth   183 

D.  A.  Konkle   168 

W.R.  Fenton   162 

E.  Salisbury...:   141 

M.  Sprague   168 

W.  J.  McLardy   158 


F.  W.Watson   156 

H.Lennox   148 

M.Goodale   157 

M.Jones   171 

J.  Hunter   164 

S.Vance   191 

J.  Ebbets   172 

J.  D.  McGaw   163 

R.  O.  Ford   146 

H.Hughes   171 

J.  A.  McRobb   164 

E.J.  Mahon   158 

G.  L.Vivian   182 

W.  H.  Cooey   177 

P.  McMartin   178 

xN.  Long   179 

W.Dillon   183 

J.J.  Cline   129 

H.  R.  Winter   177 

xE.J._Wnyte   181 

N.  Gooderham   180 

D.Day   188 

J.  McCausland   168 


birds: 

R.  Hunter   77 

M.  Rasberry   77 


bird  special  event  were: 

N.  Gooderham   25 

B.  Jordan   25 

F.  Watson   24 

E.  Harris   24 

J.  Payne   24 

H.  R.  Winter   24 

W.  TJ.  Marshall   23 

M.Jones   23 

W.  H.  Cooey   23 

J.  Summerhayes   22 

A.  Bates   22 

M.  Carr   22 

E.J.  Mahon   21 

C.  Graham   20 

E.  Sturt   18 


The  following  shot  at  100 

E.  Corby   76 

M.  Carr   82 

M.  Klodt   69 

x — Professionals. 
The  scores  of  twenty-five 

B.  Smyth   25 

W.E.Edwards   25 

C.  Summerhayes   24 

M.  Goodale   24 

F.  S.  Wright   24 

M.  Sprague   24 

R.  Day   24 

H.  Lennox   23 

J.  Hunter   23 

W.  Dillon   22 

W.  P.  Thompson   22 

J.  Ebbets   22 

S  G.Vance   21 

G.  Vivian   20 

A.  McRobb   20 

C.  Thomson   17 

•  The  Hamilton  Gun  Club  finals  Saturday  resulted  in 
some  fine  scores.  Joe  Jennings,  Toronto,  was  high 
amateur  with  187,  while  F.  Wright,  Buffalo,  was 
second  with  186.  A.  Bates,  Hamilton,  third,  with  184. 
Smyth  and  W.  Thompson,  Hamilton,  tied  for  fourth 
with  183. 

E.  G.  White,  Ottawa,  and  G.  W.  Wheeler,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  were  high  professionals  with  187  each,  and 
George  Dunk,  Toronto,  was  third  with  160.  F.  Wright, 
Buffalo,  won  the  gold  medal  for  the  grand  aggregate 
with  374  out  of  400,  and  S.  Vance,  Tillsonburg,  was 
second  with  373.  G.  Summerhayes,  Brantford,  was 
third  with  369. 

The  Royal  Connaught  purse  was  won  by  M.  E. 
Fletcher,  Hamilton,  with  98,  and  George  Beattie  and 
Bert  Smith,  both  of  Hamilton,  each  had  94.  H.  Len- 
nox, Hamilton,  had  a  perfect  score  in  the  25-bird 
special  event,  and  seven  tied  for  second  place  with 
scores  of  24  each. 

W.  H.  Gooderham,  Toronto,  won  the  merchandise 
event  with  ten  straight.  F.  J.  Fox,  Toronto,  and  E. 
Harris,  Hamilton,  tied  for  second  with  nine  each. 
M.  E.  Fletcher,  in  the  Indian  all  comers'  had  58  out  of 
60  on  the  Hamilton  team.  T.  D.  McGaw  got  the  prize 
on  the  Indian  team  with  a  score  of  57,  and  Joe  Jennings 
won  the  long-run  prize  with  44  straight.  The  flag 
held  by  the  Hamilton  team  was  lost  to  the  Indian  ten- 
man  team  after  a  close  contest  in  the  25-bird  event, 
the  Indians  scoring  229  out  of  250,  while  Hamilton 
put  on  221. 

The  scores  of  the  regular  200-bird  event  were: 
W.P.Thompson   183    F.W.Watson   158 


E.  Sturt   164 

C.Thompson   176 

A.Bates   184 

E.  Harris   170 

F.  Wright   186 

J.Payne   179 

*G.  Wheeler   177 

C.  N.  Candee   172 

W.Hughes   145 

*E.  White   177 

N.  Gooderham   174 

W.  H.  Gooderham   166 

Dr.  Serson   170 

P.J.  Booth   146 

W.Dillon   178 

*G.  Dunk   160 

F.Hobbs   149 

D.  Jones   152 

E.  Clarke   170 

H.  W.  Hunsberry   170 

J.Jennings   187 

R.  Lambden   146 

C.  Syer   168 


H.  Lennox   166 

M.Goodall   165 

W.  H.Joselin   165 

J.  Hunter   170 

S.Vance   182 

J.  Ebberts   174 

T.  D.  McGaw   170 

R.O.Ford   151 

E.J.  Marsh   166 

E.  Salisbury   145 

M.  Sprague:   169 

C.  Hummerhayes   182 

H.  R.  Winter   172 

W.Marshall   181 

C.  Graham   146 

G.L.Vivian   171 

G.  G.Jordan   175 

B.Smyth   183 

H.  Newlands   146 

W.  Moyer   125 

F.  J.  Fox   170 

A.  Parmenter   166 

*N.  Long   160 


The  following  shot  at  100  birds: 

J.Murray   81    W.  E.  Burk   73 

G.  Beattie   94 

E.  Culp   64 

M.  Carr   80 

* — Professionals. 


F.  Fletcher   98 

F.  Johnson   56 

E.  J.  Mabon   81 
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Assorted  Case 
Native  Wines 


$5.82 


4  bottles  Port,  Red  Label 
3  bottles  Claret  St.  Julie 
3  bottles  White  Golden  Club 
2  bottles  Catawba  Sweet 

Other  assorted  cases  of  12 
bottles  to  be  figured  at  price 
per  bottle. 

PRICE  LIST 

5  Gal.    1  Doz. 
Keg   Rep.  Qts. 

Port,  White  Label  $7.00  $4.00 
Port,  Blue  Label.  .  8.50  5.00 
Port,  Red  Label.  11.00  6.00 
Claret,  St.  Renie  7.00  4.00 
White  Golden  Club  6.00 

Full  Price  List  sent  on  request. 

$1.00  refund  on  Kegs.  All 
goods  f.o.b.  Toronto.  Remit- 
tances must  accompany  order. 

St.  David's  Wine  Growers  Co. 

78  Atlantic  Ave.,  Toronto 


PEMBER'S 

TOUPEES 


Toupees  for  Men 

Who  Wish  to  Renew  Their  Youth 
and  Protect  Their  Health. 


Toupees  made  by  W.  T.  Pember  are  the 
closest  imitation  of  nature  that  can  be 
produced.  Light  in  weight  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction  at  reasonable  prices. 


W.  T.  PEMBER 

129  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 


J 


FISHING  NETS 


GILL  NETS 
HOOP  NETS 
DIP  NETS 
TRAMMEL  NETS 

SEINES  or  DRAG  NETS 
POUND  NETS 

STURGEON  NETS 

Floats,  Side  Lines,  Seaming  Twine,  Leads 
and  other  fishing  necessities. 

GILL  NETS  mounted  with  floats  and  sinkers 
ready  for  the  water — 20c  per  yard.  Give 
size  of  mesh  desired,  stretched  measure. 


NO.  44  JUSTRITE  HEADLIGHT  gives  a  penetrat- 
ing light  and  will  not  blow  out.  It  burns  ten  hours 
on  one  charge  of  carbide.  It  has  a  lens  for  diffused 
light  for  camp  purposes  and  a  special  long  distance 
lens  for  hunting.    Weight  lbs.    Price  complete 

with  cap  delivered  to  you  $4.50.  In  ordering  give 
size  of  cap  desired. 

For  all  animals  from  a 
mouse  to  a  grizzley  bear 
readyto  ship  at  a  moments' 
notice.    We  sell  the  traps  and  buy  the  furs. 

SHOTGUNS  AND  RIFLES  in  all  the  popu- 
lar makes  and  all  kinds  of  sportsmen's  supplies 
at  remarkably  close  prices. 


TRAPS 


Descriptions  and  prices  of  Traps,  Guns,  Sights,  Hunting 
Knives,  Hunting  Axes,  Camp  Stoves,  Tents,  Flash- 
lights, Bicycles,  Compasses,  Fishing  Tackle  and  other 
sportsmen's  supplies  shown  in  our  1916-17  edition  of 
HALLAM'S  TRAPPERS'  &  SPORTSMEN'S  SUP- 
PLY CATALOGUE.    MAILED  FREE. 


No.  928  Nallam 
|D  ■uildinff 

TORONTO 
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The  scores  of  the  special  event  of  25  birds  were: 


W.  Marshall   18 

E.  J.  Mabon   19 

K.  Kretchman   14 

M.  Fletcher   20 

F.  Watson   24 

W.  E.  Burke   24 

M.  Goodall   23 

E.  Sturt   21 

A.  Bates   22 

W.  Thompson   20 

Dr.  Serson   24 

M.  Sprague   23 

E.  J.  Marsh   24 

Indian  and  Hamilton  team  race  of  25  birds 
HAMILTON 

C.  Thompson   23    W.  Dillon  

B.  Smyth   20    M.  Goodall  

W.  Marshall   23    H.  Lennox  

M.  Fletcher   21    E.  Harris  

A.  Bates   23    G.  Beattie  


C.  Summerhayes.. 
W.  H.  Gooderh  am. 
N  Gooderham  

E.  Harris  

B.  Brown...  

F.  Fox  

J.  Jennings  

J.  Hunter  

G.  Beattie  

C.  Thompson  

H.  Lennox  

C.  Syer  


INDIANS 


S.  G.  Vance   25 

F.  Fox   24 

M.  Sprague   25 

G.  Vivian   20 

J.  Jennings   24 


T.  D.  McGaw  

G.  Gordan  

N.  Gooderham  

W.  P.  Thompson  ... 
W.  H.  Gooderham. 


24 
23 
22 
23 
14 

20 
23 
19 
23 
24 
25 
24 


23 
21 
20 
23 
24 

221 

21 

22 
24 
22 
22 

229 


The  finish  of  the  trophy  handicap  brought  out  the 
best  turnout  of  the  season  at  the  Hamilton  Gun  Club 
on  Saturday,  March  31st.  The  results  showed  that 
trapshooting  is  just  as  uncertain  as  any  other  sport 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  dope  it  out  ahead  of  time. 
At  the  last  shoot  M.  Fletcher  jumped  to  the  front  with 
a  four-point  lead  over  A.  Bates,  and  it  certainly  looked 
as  if  he  was  going  to  romp  home  the  winner,  although 
E.  H.  Sturt,  who  had  missed  one  shoot,  could,  by  shoot- 
ing up,  give  him  a  run  for  it.  Fletcher  went  out  and 
got  a  bad  run  of  fliers,  turning  in  19,  which  made  his 
total  130.  Bates  was  in  the  next  squad  and  he  furnish- 
ed the  surface  by  putting  on  a  perfect  score  of  25, 
which  made  him  the  winner  with  the  fine  total  of  132. 
It  was  his  only  chance  to  win  by  making  the  clean 
score,  and  it  was  some  demonstration  of  his  skill  at  the 
traps.  Fletcher  got  the  second  prize,  and,  with  the 
winner,  can  always  be  depended  on  to  put  on  good 
scores.  Myles  Goodale  was  the  dark  horse  for  the 
third  prize  and  virtually  hobbled  in.  He  met  with  an 
accident  to  his  foot  early  in  the  .week,  but  neverthe- 
less he  came  down  on  crutches  and  put  on  the  second 
high  score  for  the  afternoon  of  24,  making  his  total  129. 
T.  W.  Barnes  was  runner-up  with  127,  while  E.  Sturt 
was  next  with  124. It  was  rather  a  coincidence  that 
Barnes  was  runner-up  last  year,  when  Barnes  and 
Fletcher  finished  in  second  and  third  places  respectively. 

H.  Lennox  gave  Nelson  Long  a  good  run  for  the 
challenge  medal,  but  was  unable  to  win  out.  They 
tied  with  21  on  the  first  event,  but  on  the  shoot-oft 
Long  was  one  ahead. 

A.  Parmenter  had  the  high  total  of  47  out  of  50  for 
the  afternoon  and  is  breaking  the  clays  with  great 
regularity.  A.  Bates  had  70  out  of  75  and  also  won  the 
silver  spoon  in  the  K.  &  B.  event  for  the  best  afternoon 
score.  John  Hunter  had  69  out  of  75,  W.  P.  Thomson 
91  out  of  100,  Myles  Goodale  68  out  of  75,  and  J. 
Gomph  90  out  ol  100,  all  of  which  scores  were  above 
the  average.    Saturday's  re 

John  Hunter  

C.  Syer  


D.  Jones  

T.  W.  Barnes.. 
W.  Bradshaw. 

R.  Metcalf  

J.  Crooks  


J.  Gomph. 


M.E. 


A.  Parmenter. 
C.  Graham  


Dr.  Green  

I.  Smith  

J.  Cline  

F.  W.  Watson. 


H.  Smyth.. 
C.  Branda. 
G.  Smith  ... 
A.  Glover.. 


115 

75 

69 

116 

150 

125 

120 

75 

65 

100 

87 

127 

75 

68 

75 

48 

75 

43 

75 

60 

129 

75 

68 

100 

90 

123 

175 

149 

130 

75 

63 

132 

75 

70 

120 

75 

63 

126 

150 

129 

124 

100 

78 

50 

47 

115 

125 

99 

112 

125 

88 

75 

61 

50 

37 

50 

34 

100 

80 

43 

100 

88 

75 

52 

50 

33 

50 

40 

25 

15 

C.Thomson   117  75  62 

W.P.Thomson   100      '  91 

Handicap  Shoot  at  Hamilton  Gun  Club. 

The  fifth  event  of  the  handicap  was  run  off  at  the 
Hamilton  Gun  Club  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Mar.  17, 
It  was  a  wonder  that  the  scores  were  as  good  as  they 
were,  as  the  gale  of  wind  made  it  hard  for  the  con- 
testants to  remain  standing  at  times,  and  the  clay 
birds  developed  all  kinds  of  curves  in  their  flight. 
M.  E.  Fletcher  captured  the  lead  by  putting  on  21  from 
20  yards,  which  made  his  total  111,  while  A.  Bates, 
who  was  tied  with  him  on  the  last  event,  dropped  into 
second  place  with  a  total  of  107.  as  the  wind  played 
havoc  with  his  score,  only  getting  17  from  19  yards. 
E.  Harris  is  now  in  third  place  with  106  and  put  on  23 
from  20  yards,  which  won  for  him  the  silver  spoon  for 
high  afternoon  score.    Myles  Goodale  is  next  with  105. 

A  Parmenter  got  the  second  spoon  with  22 
out  of  25. 

Nelson  Long  kept  the  club  medal,  which  he  won  at 
the  last  shoot  with  24  out  of  25,  as  the  challenger,  E. 
Harris,  was  low  with  20.  Long  had  the  high  total  of 
the  afternoon  also,  with  108  out  of  125,  and  Harris  was 

next  with  85  out  of  100. 
The  scores  were: 

Total 

K.&B.      shot  at  Broke. 

J.  Hunter   95         100  76 

E.Harris   106         100  85 

R.  Metcalf   75  48 

W.  Bradshaw   75  54 

M.Goodale   105         100  76 

N.Long   103         125  108 

W.  Dillon   100  100 

A.  Parmenter   75  50 

A.Bates   107  75  60 

M.E.Fletcher   Ill  50  38 

J.  Gompf   90  58 

D.  Konkle  ...    98  50  36 

H.J.  Leirsch   75  53 

W.  H.  Tidmarsh   75  47 

St.  Hubert's  Gun  Club. 
A  good  turnout  of  St.  Hubert  gunners  faced  the  traps 
Saturday  afternoon.  March  17.  The  shooting  was 
somewhat  different  than  usual,  zigzag  targets  Instead 
of  the  regular  clay  pigeons  were  thrown  and  this . 
made  good  scores  out  of  the  question.  The  club  spoon 
went  to  "Shan"  Sherwood,  who  has  been  shooting 
very  well  considering  his  short  experience  at  the  traps. 

His  score  Saturday  totalled  44  out  of  50,  with 
handicap.  He  got  away  to  a  bad  start  but  finished 
up  strong  with  19  out  of  25.  Beginners  and  green 
shots  came  into  their  own  also,  some  three  or 
four  making  over  50  per  cent.  Chief  among  these  was 
J.  I.  Phillips,  who  shows  evidence  of  being  numbered 
in  the  crack  shotlist  with  a  few  more  trials.  J.  Collins 
O.  T.  Ring,  H.  W.  Fairchild  and  a  few  others,  with  a 
little  more  practice,  have  hopes  of  getting  in  the  class 
*A"  division.  H.  N.  Sanford  tried  his  hand,  and  said 
he  would  come  again. 

R.  Cockburn,  of  Lachine  Gun  Club,  Montreal,  paid 
a  visit,  and  celebrated  by  leading  the  field  with  38  x  50. 
In  an  extra  event  at  ten  birds  he  broke  9,  the  wind  blow- 
i  ng  a  gale  at  the  time.  N.  Brownlee  was  a  close  second 
with  37.  Geo.  Bryson,  jr.,  also  had  a  good  score  of  35. 
Four  events  for  the  club  spoon  resulted  as  follows: 
CLUB  SPOON  HANDICAP. 
Event  1         2         3         4  Ttl 

— Targets — 
10       15       10  15 

R.  Coburn   5       12         8  13—38 

N.  Brownlee   8       12        5  12—37 

J.M.Roberts   6       12         7  10—35 

Geo.  Bryson,  jr   7         9         6  13—35 

S.Sherwood   6         9         8  11—34 

Geo.  Easdale   5         8         8  13—34 

W.L.Cameron   8       13         6  7—34 

Geo.  White   7         8         7  11—33 

H  .Graham   8       10        8  7—33 

H.  W.  Fairchild   4       11         7  10—32 

O.T.  Ring   4       10         4         7—25  ! 

J.Collins   4       11         4         2—21  ! 

J.  I.Phillips   6         6  8—20 

Three  teams  entered  on  the  Easdale  dessert  spoons. 
Geo.  White  and  Sherwood,  who  led  on  the  previous 
two  Saturdays,  again  had  the  high  score,  81  x  100.  The 
interest  in  this  event  is  centred  in  the  next  two  Satur- 
days, when  the  race  will  be  fought  to  a  finish. 

Sherwood  had  two  counters  in  the  case  of  shells, 
Bryson  is  just  one  bird  short  of  two,  and  Brownlee  had 
one  notch. 

Stanley  Gun  Club. 
Fifty-one  shooters  faced  the  traps  at  the  Stanley 
Gun  Club  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Mar.  17  in  a  match 
for  the  Inter-Club  Cup  with  the  Balmy  Beach  Gun  Club. 
The  Stanleys  were  the  winners,  breaking  368  against 
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THIS  COOK  WAS  PLEASANTLY 
SURPRISED 

A  good  old  English  cook  whom  we  know,  who  had  always  used  coal,  wood  or  gas 
in  her  range,  was  introduced  to  the  NEW  PERFECTION  OIL  COOKSTOVE 
when  the  family  moved  to  the  country  last  summer,  where  the  other  fuels  were  not 
convenient.    She  cooked  her  first  meal  with  serious  doubts. 

It  proved  the  best  meal  she  had  served.  Already  she  was  half  convinced.  Before 
the  summer  was  over,  she- preferred  the  New  Perfection,  and  now  has  it  installed  in 
the  city  house.  She  did  not  have  the  headaches  which  came  from  gas,  nor  the 
clutter  that  came  from  wood  and  coaL  She  did  have  a  perfect  cooking --device 
which  served  every  purpose. 

NEW  PERFECTION  OIL  COOK  STOVES  are  all-season  copkstoves.  They  are 
especially  welcome  in  summer,  for  they  keep  the  kitchen  cool  by  means  of  the 
patented  ''Long  Blue  Chimney."  Every  trace  of  the  oil  is  turned  into  intense  heat, 
leaving  no  odor.  They  are  on  sale  in  every  town,  and  are  marketed  and  guaran- 
teed by  a  responsible  Company. 

With  RoyaUte  Coal  Oil  cooking  costs  only 
from  5  to  10  cents  per  meal. 

THE,  IMPERIAL  OIL  COMPANY 

Limited    ,  .  /t 

BRANCHES  IN  ALL  CITIES 


NEW  PERFECTION 

OIL  COOK  STOVE  .-, 
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349,  the  match  being  for  50  targetsjper  man,  the  best 
ten  scores  on  each  side  counting. 

Mr.  Lundy  was  high  man  for  the  day,  breaking  40 
out  of  50.    The  scores: 

BALMY  BEACH  GUN  CLUB. 

Shot  at  Broke 

T.  D.  McGaw                                       50  28 

F.  F.  Hodgson                                       50  38 

C.  N.  Candee,  sr                                     50  38 

Nicholls  :                                       50  35 

Ford                                                     50  32 

W.  F.  Hodgson                                       50  36 

C.  N.  Candee,  jr                                     50  33 

Casci                                                    50  26 

F.  I.  Fox                                                50  35 

Lansing                                                 50  34 

Bernard                                                 50  34 

Laird                                                    50  '  26 

Holloway                                               50  24 

Lewis                                                  50  23 

Davis                                                    50  34 

Shaw                                                  50  27 

Draper                                                  50  28 

P.  J.  Boothe                                         50  23 

R.  Harris                                               50  20 

Trimble                                                 50  _  19 

STANLEY  GUN  CLUB. 

Shot  at  Broke. 

W.  H.  Gooderham                                 50  34 

N.  R.  Gooderham                                  50  34 

Hobbs                                                   50  25 

Salisbury                                               50  34 

Marsh                                                   50  36 

Sawden                                                50  31 

Ross                                                   50  31 

Sawden                                               50  31 

Ross                                                   50  31 

Rolph                                                    50  16 

Bedwell                                                 50  31 

Hughes                                                  50  25 

Townson                                                50  30 

Crompton                                              50  36 

Scheibe                                                  50  16 

Tomlin                                                  50  39 

Dr.  Ten  Eyck                                       50  30 

Mathewson                                            50  36 

Sockett                                                50  33 

Lundy                                                   50  40 

Hogarth                                              50  37 

Joslyn                                                 50  39 

Sie                                                        50  24 

Ingham                                                 50  32 

Winter                                                  50  30 

Mason                                                   50  36 

Vivian                                                   50  33 

Jennings                                                50  35 

N.  Gooderham  was  high  man  for  the  day  at  the 
Stanley  Gun  Club's  shoot  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
March  31st,  breaking  194  out  of  200,  including  a 
straight  of  85  targets.  W.  Stevens  was  a  close  second, 
breaking  191  out  of  200.  No  less  than  fourteen 
straights  out  of  twenty  targets  were  made  by  the  shoot- 
ers during  the  afternoon.    The  scores: 

Shot  at  Broke. 

Stevens                                                 200  191 

Marsh                                                100  88 

Norman                                             200  194 

McMartin                                          100  95 

Hulme                                               120  101 

Rolph                                                145  100 

Tomlin                                                80  63 

Folinsbee                                             80  66 

Crompton                                           120  89 

Mairs                                                  60  46 

Salisbury                                            150  133 

Douglas                                               50  28 

Smith                                                  50  34 

Jennings                                             140  130 

Hogarth                                              80  72 

Patterson                                             60  48 


Port  Stanley  Gun  Club. 
Port  Stanley  Gun  Club  held  a  shoot  for  prizes  under 
silent  handicap.    Following  are  the  results  at  first  50 
targets. 

Hep 

A.  Glover   21       22  2 — 45 

H.Dunn   20       16  3—39 

W.Hindley   20       20  3 — 43 

C.Cromwell   12       16         3  31 

F.Young   16       13  2—31 

E.  Carry   21       22  2 — 45 

C.Houfh   12       16  5—33 

C.  Thorn   18       19  3 — 40 

R.  Guest   21       20  3 — 44 

M.Parker   19       19  3—41 


W.Binns   19       15  0—34 

B.  Hindley   12       17  6—35 

SECOND  EVENT  AT  25 

A.  Glover   24 

H.  Dunn   21 

F.  Young   21 

C.  Thorn   21 

L.  Link   20 

Coon  Road  Gun  Club 
The  Coon  Road  Gun  Club  near  Pt.  Stanley  held  a 
shoot  at  targj^Js  on  March  16th.  This  club  has  just 
been  organized  and  is  managed  by  three  directors  name- 
ly James  Walker,  Neil  Campbell  and  Robt.  Newman. 
They  are  getting  the  game  down  fine  and  are  a  fine  lot  of 
fellows.   Following  are  the  results: 

FIRST  EVENT  AT  25 

H.Henderson   16    C.  Munro   15 

F.  Fergsuon   13    N.  Burton   20 

C.Cromwell   17    E.Wilson   16 

N.  Campbell   22    B.  Newman   16 

Gilmore   13    Claterbuck   16 

J.Walker   15    McNeil   6 

J.  Munro   16    M.  Munro   15 

Glasgow   20 

SECOND  EVENT  AT  25  TARGETS 

Newman   20    McNeil   7 

Campbell   20    Ferguson   19 

H.  Young   21    Glasgow   20 

N.  Burton   24    Cromwell   18 

THIRD  EVENT  AT  25 

Campbell   21    Glasgow   21 

J.  Munro   12    Walker   15 

Claterbuck   24    Henderson   20 

Ferguson   13    Gilmore   13 

Stanleys  Win  Cup. 
The  return  shoot  between  the  Stanley  and  the  Balmy 
Beach  Gun  Club  took  place  Saturday  afternoon,  May 
24th,  on  the  Beach  grounds,  the  Stanley  club  winning 
by  eight  birds.  Fox  and  Ten  Eyck  were  high  with  47 
out  of  50.    This  gives  the  Stanleys  the  cup  by  27. 

BALMY  BEACH. 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

F.  T.  Fox   50  47 

C.N.  Cawdee,  Sr   50  46 

W.  F.  Hambly   50  45 

A.  A.  Laird   50  43 

T.  F.  Hodgson   50  42 

R.  O.  Ford\   50  42 

P.  J.  Boothe   50  41 

C.  N.  Cawdee,  Jr   50  40 

C.  A.  Davis   50  39 

E.  C.  Crompton   50  38 

Total   423 

STANLEYS. 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

Dr.  Ten  Eyck   '  50  47 

W.  H.  Joselin   50  46 

M.  Morrison   50  46 

G.  Hogarth   50  44 

J.  Jennings   50  43 

T.  Sawden   50  42 

G.  Mason   50  42 

T.  Sockett   50  41 

W.  Stevens   50  40 

J.  McMartin   50  40 

Total   431 

Gait  Gun  Club  Visits  Brantford. 

In  the  first  of  the  home  and  home  shoots  Gait  gun- 
ners are  winners. 

The  Gait  Gun  Club  for  the  first  of  the  home  and 
home  shoots  journeyed  to  Braatford  on  Saturday, 
March  24th  and  defeated  10  men  of  the  Telephone 
City  by  nine  shots.  The  weather  conditions  were 
ideal  for  the  contest  and  the  boys  all  reported  a  good 
time.  The  feature  of  the  contest  was  the  shooting  of 
Wm.  Doherty  of  the  Brantford  team  who  had  a  score 
of  fifty  straight  breaks.  The  veteran  A.  B.  Smith 
was  high  man  for  Gait  with  48  breaks.  Harold  New- 
lands,  N.  Hawley,  E.  Clark  and  W.  Marshall  had  47 
breaks  which  is  very  good  shooting.  The  following 
are  the  scores: 

GALT  GUN  CLUB. 

^  Shot  at.  Broke. 
W.  Marshall  *          50  47 

E.  Clark   50  47 

A.  B.  Smith   50  48 

S.  R.  Sheldon   50  41 

C.  A.  Lewis  -   50  43 

F.  W.  Toles   50  43 

N.  Hawley   50  47 

J.  Clark   50  32 
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CLARIS  CANNED  MEATS 

Don't  forget  when  assembling  your  camp  outfit  that  CLARK'S 
can  give  you  VARIETY  and  QUALITY  and  make  the  culinary 
a  real  pleasure. 


SOUPS  in  all  varieties. 

Beefsteak  and  Onions,  Irish  Stew,  English  Brawn, 
Cambridge  Sausage,  Spaghetti  with  Tomato  Sauce 
and  Cheese,  etc. 

Corned,    Roast   and    Boiled    Beef,    Ox  Tongue, 
Sliced  Smoked  Beef,  Potted  Meats,  etc.,  etc. 
Plum  Pudding,  Mince  Meat,  etc. 


INSIST  ON  CLARK'S. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 


CLARK,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL 


The  Highlands 
of  Ontario 


The  most  glorious  spot  on  the  American 
continent  for  your  vacation.  Cast  aside  the 
cares  of  business  and  roam  in  Nature's 

f;arden.    Thousands  of  square  miles  of  woods 
akes  and  streams,  all  undefiled  by  the  re- 
lentless  march   of   industry.     Where  the 
fisherman  can  thrill  to  the  death  fight  of  the 
muskie,  the  bass  and  the  trout!  Where 
swimming,  boating,  camping  are  everything 
they  should  be  to  give  you  THAT  PER- 
FECT VACATION.    Breathe  in  health  and 
vigor  in  the  pure  air  of  the  pine  and  spruce 
grown  hills,  2,000  teet  above  sea  level.  _J 
Reached  easily  on  through  trains  via 
the  Grand  Trunk  System.    For  full  de- 
tails see£or  write.? 

C.  E.  Horning,  UnionfSta.,  Toronto,  or 
J.  Quinlan,  Bonaventure  Sta.,  Montreal. 
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T.  Houman   50  46 

H.  Newlands   50  47 

Total  441 

BRANTFORD  GUN  CLUB. 

C.  Summerhayes                                     50  45 

Col.  Page                                               50  42 

E.  Mabon                                              50  43 

A.  McRobb                                            50  46 

P.  Mather                                              50  38 

H.  Bowden                                             50  43 

L.  Golden                                              50  46 

W.  Doherty                                            50  50 

R.  Lambden                                           50  34 

J.  Dennis                                               50  45 

Total   432 

Mimico- Gun  Club. 

The  Mimico  Beach  Gun  Club  held  its  regular  weekly 
shoot  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Mar.  17,  at  their  grounds 
on  the  Lake  Shore  Road.  Some  very  good  scores  were 
made.    The  following  were  the  scores: 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

Roberts                                                146  126 

Rev.  Doherty                                         70  31 

Anstee                                                   65  45 

Ruck  „                50  35 

Harrison                                                50  45 

Leedham                                                75  53 

Jull                                                       50  39 

Draw                                                    50  40 

Hutchison                                              20  18 

Rennie                                                  45  31 

Davis                                                    50  42 

W.  Kay                                               50  37 

J.  Kay  25  19 

Jermyn                                                  79  72 

Devins  s                                  43  29 

The  Mimico  Club  smashed  all  records  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  March  31st,  in  the  Toronto  interurban 
League  match  against  the  Nationals  on  the  former's 
grounds  by  piling  up  a  team  total  of  233,  and  at  that 
only  defeating  their  opponents  by  the  narrow  margin 
of  four  birds. 

The  result  of  the  match  was  in  doubt  until  Roberts 
and  Rennie  put  over  big  scores  at  the  fag  end  of  the 
match.  Ruck  was  high  in  the  league  match,  with  25 
straight,  followed  closely  by  Murphy,  Waterworth, 
Joselin,  and  Roberts.  The  club  representatives,  with 
their  scores,  were: 


Mimico 

Ruck  25 

Roberts  24 

Joselin  24 

A.  C.  Harrison  23 

J.  Leedham,  jr  23 

Winters  23 

Jermyn  23 

Draw  23 

Lennie  23 

Bedwill  22 


Nationals. 

Murphy  24 

Waterworth  24 

Vivian  23 

Bennett  23 

Coath  23 

Assher  23 

Anderson  23 

Lawson  22 

Wallace  22 

Dr.  Jordan  22 


Total  233     Total  229 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

Murphy   142  127 

Rev.  Father  Doherty   50  32 

N.  S.  Maguire   50  41 

J.  Turner,  ir   50  35 

A.  C.  Harrison   35  30 

G.  S.  Vivian   50  46 

J.  Kay   50  39 

G.  Mason   25  20 

W.  Kay   25  17 

J.  Turner,  sr   25  21 

J.  Leedham,  jr   25  23 

R.  Waterworth   25  24 

E.  C.  Davis   60  41 

J.  Lawson   50  44 

G.  Chapman   25  18 

F.  Cockburn   50  38 

W.  Joselin   50  45 

T.  Bennett   50  47 

H.  Winters   75  71 

C.  Jennings   60  42 

G.  Anstee   35  27 

C.  B.  Harrison   45  38 

W.  Hughes   85  64 

H:C.  Coath   25  23 

G.  Catton   50  31 

G.  Wallace   50  39 

H.  Ruck   92  86 

J.  Dunbar   45  24 

G.  Dunk   50  47 

Corp.  Turner   25  19 

J.  Gormaly   50  30 

Dr.  Jordan   35  31 

T.  Lowes   25  15 


G.  Rowe  

  35 

P.  Jermyn  

  66 

Col.  Curran  

 ;   25 

G.  Draw  

  50 

E.  Hart  

  25 

E.  Y.  Hutchison  

  50 

  25 

G.  Anderson  

  35 

  50 

W.  Taylor  

  25 

R.  Francis  

  35 

W.  Roberts  

  150 

G.  Rennie  

  45 

W.  Bedwell  

  49 

H.  Briggs   25 

W.  Meade   23 

H.  Everto,   25 

W  Bowman   50 

F.  Curzon  ,   60 

W.  Curzon   50 

J.  Smith   20 

H.  Brittain   45 


14 

59 
20 
44 

20 
40 

23 
29 
39 
14 
30 
130 
38 
45 
18 
10 
19 
33 
49 
42 
12 
27 


The  Mimico  Beach  Gun  Club  held  its  regular  weekly 
shoot  on  Saturday  afternoon,  April  14th  at  their  grounds 
on  the  Lake  Shore  Road.    The  scores: 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

W.  Kay                                               25  19 

Roberts                                               88  81 

Hughes                                                 92  71 

Davis                                                  75  52 

Ruck                                                    65  57 

J.  Kay                                                 45  30 

Hutchinson                                            50  40 

Jermyn                                               75  65 

Harrison                                                50  40 

Jull  :                                     60  49 

Leedham                                             75  68 

Anstee                                                75  67 

Draw                                                  84  75 

Creekside  Gun  Club. 

The  Creekside  Gun  Club  annexed  their  fifth  con- 
secutive victory  at  the  expense  of  the  Mimico  Club 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  Mar.  24th,  on  the  North-end 
grounds,  by  the  score  of  212  to  200.  The  representa- 
tives of  each  club  in  the  league  event  were: 

Creeksides — Jennings  24,  Cooey  23,  W.  Edwards  23, 
F.  Curzon  22,  E.  S.  Brown  21,  Ed.  Brown  21,  Davidson 
20,  Christie  20,  Dr.  Canning  19,  W.  Curzon  19,  total 
212. 

Mimico — Jermyn  21,  Harrison  21,  Fenton  21, 
Devins  21,  Draw  20,  Hutchison  20,  Hughes  10,  Leed- 
ham, jr.,  19,  Smith  19,  Dr.  Serson  19,  total  200.  The 

scores:  ' 

Shot  at.  Broke. 


"Dad"  Denn 

H.  Ruck  

H.  Cooey  

W.  Edwards. 


J.  Crang  

N.  Maguire  ... 
E.  S.  Browne. 
W.  La  Cornu.. 


J.  Craig. 
T.  Browi 


F.  Curzon. 
E.  Hirons. 


H.  Everton. 


W.  Curzon. 
A.  Edwards 
J.  Harrison 


G.  Anstee.. 


E.  Y. 
A.  C. 


115 

84 

125 

104 

100 

69 

100 

75 

98 

82 

96 

85 

89 

75 

76 

59 

70 

36 

75 

40 

50 

40 

39 

28 

40 

25 

45 

26 

50 

35 

60 

24 

25 

17 

25 

12 

60 

42 

25 

24 

25 

22 

25 

13 

35 

30 

50 

30 

39 

22 

40 

22 

25 

20 

40 

25 

50 

37 

35 

17 

25 

18 

45 

29 

25 

17 

50 

34 

50 

28 

35 

24 

25 

18 

50 

36 

50 

29 

25 

19 

25 

16 

25 

18 

25 

18 
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FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  ON 

SPECIAL  ENGINE  BARGAINS 

L-A  Motors  are  All-Right  and  Price  Right. 


Single  cylinder,  2  cycle,  2}^h. p.  -  -  $  65 

Single  cylinder,  2  cycle,  4    h.p.  -  -  $  80 

Twin  cylinder,     2  cycle,  6    h.p.  -  -  $120 

Twin  cylinder,     2  cycle,  8    h.p.  -  -  $165 

Two  cylinder,       2  cycle,  12  h.p.  -  -  $210 

Four  cylinder,     4  cycle,  14-20h.p.  -  -  $380 

with  Unit  Power  Plant  complete  -  -  $490 

ALL  THESE  MOTORS  SOLD  f.o.b.  TORONTO 


This  Ideal 
Outboard 

Motor,  Bat- 
tery Type 
only  $75. 
Magneto 
Type  $90. 


OH  Engine 
taken  in 
Trade. 


5%  discount 

with  all 
cash  orders 
this  month. 


Canadian  Boat  and  Engine  Exchange 

295- A  Queen  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Don't  Forget  Us 

When  Going  On  That  Outing  Trip 

OUR  STOCK  OF  CAMPING 
EQUIPMENT  IS  MOST  COM- 
PLETE AND  UP-TO-DATE. 
CONDITIONS  CONSIDERED. 

Tents,  Awnings,  Flags,  Sails,  Canoes, 
Blankets,  Dunnage  Bags,  Camp  Furni- 
ture, Clothing,  Fishing  Tackle,  Guns, 
Shells,  Etc.,  at  Right  Prices  for  the 
Best  Quality.    Guns  Repaired. 

TRAP  SHOOTERS'  REQUIREMENTS 
A  SPECIALTY  WITH  US. 


THE 


EVERYTHING  IN  CANVAS 

D.PIKE  CS 


LIMITED 


123  KING  ST.  E.,  TORONTO, 


If 


Buy  Your  Cigars 

direct  from  the  makers 

MANY  ADVANTAGES  IN  ORDERING 
FROM  THE  FACTORY: 

Get  next  to  real  cigar  satisfaction  by  getting  your 
cigars  direct  from  the  factory.  Ordering  direct 
means  that  you  get  the  cleanly-made  fresh  Havana 
right  from  the  cigarmaker's  table,  still  retaining 
those  volatile  oils  which  distinguishes  Havana 
tobacco  in  a  class  by  itself. 


Quality  Cigars 
Only 

We  do  not  make  cheap  cigars, 
but  we  can  sell  you  High 
Grade  Havana  cigars  for  no 
more,  money  than  what  you 
would  pay  for  inferior  goods 
elsewhere.  When  you  DEAL 
WITH  HEADQUARTERS 
you  save  the  middlemen's 
profits.  Every  leaf  used  in 
our  factory  is  of  the  highest 
grade  of  imported  tobacco; 
every  cigar,  made  of  long, 
clean  Cuban  grown,  Havana 
tobacco,  by  hand  by  expert 
cigarmakers. 


Guaranteed 
Satisfaction 

Every  box  of  cigars  that 
leaves  our  factory  carries  a 
guarantee  with  it  of  "Abso- 
lute Satisfaction"  or  money 
refunded. 


Rosin's 
Cuban 


The  cigar  illustrated  here  is 
our  Cuban  size.  We  guar- 
antee it  to  be  made  by  hand 
of  the  finest  Havana  to- 
baccos. Compare  it  with 
any  three  for  a  Quarter  cigar 
on  the  market.  If  in  your 
opinion  it  is  not  at  least  equal 
to  any  cigar  you  ever  smoked 
at  that  price,  return  the 
balance  to  us  at  our  expense 
after  trying  half  a  dozen  and 
you  will  not  owe  us  a  cent. 


OUR  FREE  TRIAL 
OFFER 
Write  us  on  your  busi- 
ness stationery  stating 
your   position,    or  give 
references,   and   we    will     Rosin's  Cuban, 
upon    request    forward  $5.00  per  100. 

you  fifty  Rosin's  Cub- 
ans on  approval.  Smoke  half  a  dozen  cigars, 
and  if  you  are  not  entirely  pleased  with  them 
return  the  balance  to  us  at  our  expense  within 
ten  days  and  you  will  not  owe  us  anything. 
If  you  are  pleased  and  retain  them,  you  agree 
to  remit  the  price  $2.50  within  the  time. 

ROSIN  BROS. 

31  Sandwich  St.  Windsor,  Ont. 

When  ordering  please  state  whether  you  pre- 
fer light,  dark  or  medium  cigars. 
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25 
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G.  Draw. 


J.  Murphy  

C.  B.  Harrison. 
C.  Pierce  


Creekside  Gun  Club  Elects  its  Officers. 
The  regular  weekly  shoot  of  the  Creekside  Gun  Club 
was  held  on  Saturday  afternoon,  April  7th,  a  very  good 
turnout  of  members  and  friends  being  on  hand.  The 
scores  were  not  as  good  as  usual  on  account  of  the 
tricky  winds.  H.  Cooey  was  high  man  for  the  day, 
breaking  78  out  of  87.  In  the  Merchandise  shoot  H. 
Cooey,  H.  Briggs  and  F.  Curzon  were  the  winners. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  season  of 
1917-18:    Honorary  President,  H.  Cooey;  President, 

E.  S.  Brown;  Vice-President,  N.  Elliott;  Secretary,  N. 
Maguire;  Treasurer,  A.  Spiller;  Field  Captain,  E. 
Brown.    The  scores  for  the  day  were: 

Shot  at. 

H.  Everton   106 

H.  Cooey   87 

N.  Elliott   70 

N.  Craig   76 

Dr.  Canning   79 

Sheppard   55 

Buchanan   50 

F.  Curzon   65 

J.  Colborne   25 

H.  Briggs   44 

Doret   55 


50 


Broke 
76 
78 
47 
39 
44 
38 
34 
48 
18 
31 
27 
34 
39 
36v 
34 
43 
32 
46 
29 
29 
17 
21 
15 
18 


E.  Elliott   60 

H.  Cooey   50 

J.  Dunbar   50 

H.  Everton  :   50 

H.  Briggs   50 

R.  Christie   35 

A.  Edwards   45 

J.Lawson   35 

A.  Spiller   25 

F.  G.  Anderson   45 

E.  Brown   25  1 

G.  Vivian   25  21 

T.  Bennett   25  21 

F.  Edwards   45  35 

Dr.  Jordan   25  21 

J.  Rowe   50  26 

J.Jeffries   25  14 

F.  Curzon   25  20 

E.  C.  Coath   25  19 

N.  Elliott   35  25 

C.Beare   25  16 

J.  Springer   25  19 

J. Turner,  jr   25  18 

H.  Brown   25  21 

H.  Ussher   25  22 

J.Jennings   25  21 

J.Cockburn   25  17 

T.  Brown   25  19 

J.  Mitchell   25  19 

Ed.  Hart   25  14 

C.  Davidson   25  19 

W.  A.  Clark   25  17 

F.  Chong   40  21 

J.  Lapronge   50  12 

The  Creekside  Gun  Club  held  a  very  successful  shoot 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  31st.  The  feature  of 
the  day  was  the  excellent  score  made  by  W.  Edwards, 
with  a  straight  run  of  69  birds.  In  the  prize  event  W. 
Edwards  and  H.  Cooey  were  the  winners.    The  scorss: 

Shot  at. 

H.  Cooey   104 

W.  Edwards   112 

J.  Colborne   115 

JCrang   112 

R.  Christie   83 


F.  Edwards  I5t 

E.  S.  Brown   53 

W.  Curzon  57 

W.  La  Cornue   81 

E.  Elliott   56 

J.  Harrison  44 

J.  Crang   77 

Mitchell   46 

R.  Christie  :   40 

Pte.  A.  Younge   30 

H.  Peterman   35 

A.  Spiller   25 

E.  Brown   25 

The  Creekside  Gun  Club  won  the  championship 
on  April  14th  of  the  Toronto  Interurban  Trapshooters 
League  by  defeating  the  Nationals  on  the  North-end 
grounds  by  the  score  of  215  to  203,  the  dark  background 
keeping  down  the  scores  considerably. 

The  Creeksides'  victory  is  a  popular  one,  considering 
the  fact  that  the  club  had  only  an  even  dozen  members 
at  Christmas,  and  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  President 
Ernie  Browne  the  club  owes  its  present  success. 

The  club  representatives  in  the  league  event  were: 

Creeksides— Christie  24,  E.  S.  Browne  23,  W. 
Edwards  22,  J.  Harrison  22,  H.  Brown  21,  Cooey  21, 
Jennings  21,  W.  Curzon  21,  Colborne  20,  A.  Edwards 
20;  total  215. 

Nationals — Ussher  22,  Lawson  21,  Vivian  21,  Ben- 
nett 21,  Pearce  21,  Dr.  Jordan  20,  Stauffer  20,  Coath 
19,  Mitchell  19,  Springer  19,  total  203.    The  scores: 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

J.  Craig   85  57 

J.  Colborne   75  61 

N.  S.  Maguire   75  58 

G.  Wallace   70  52 

H.  Peterman   70  46 

W.  Edwards   75  68 

B.  Pearce   75  62 

Dr.  Canning   60  47 

J.Harrison   60  46 

C.  B.Harrison   60  47 

W.  Curzon   65  56  . 

J.  Stauffer   60  51 

J.Turner,  sr   60  38 

C.Jennings   60  41 

W.  LaCornu   60  45 

J.Waterworth   60  49 

E.  S.  Browne   60  54 

Trap  Continued 


N.  Elliott  

D.  LaCornut  

H.  Peterman,,  

E.  Brown  

E.  S.  Brown  

56 


A.  Spiller   50 

A.  Doret   50 

T.  Bmwii   25 

F.  Edwards   35 

F.  Curzon   50 

N.  Maguire   50 

W.  Curzon   50 

H.  Briggs   25 

H.  Brown   25 

F.  Chong   50 


Broke . 
89 
105 
95 
87 
57 
50 
60 
-46 
44 
22 
16 
46 
54 
38 
28 
16 
24 
41 
39 
41 
19 
19 
7 


The  Interstate  Association's  Twelfth  Annual  South- 
ern Handicap  Trapshooting  Tournament  will  be  held  at 
Roanoke,  Va.,  May  8,  9  and  10,  1917  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Roanake  Gun  Club. 

National  Gun  Club. 

Ideal  weather  conditions  prevailed  at  the  National 

Gun  Club's  weekly  shoot  on  March  24th  and  good 
scores  weie  made,  J.  Murphy  showing  the  way.  The 

scores: 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

J.  Murphy                                             55  51 

B.  J.  Pierce                                            65  51 

Col.  Curran                                          65  44 

G.  Wallace                                           55  32 

W.  Dunbar                                            45  21 

J.  Dunbar                                              50  29 

Anderson                                             45  32 

C.  B.  Harrison                                      45  32 

Bennett                                               35  23 

C.  Jennings                                            35  24 

J.  Turner,  ir                                           50  34 

E.  C.  Coath                                          50  42 

H.  Ussher                                              50  40 

Good  Scores  Made  at  Balmy  Beach  Club. 

The  regular  weekly  shoot  of  the  Balmy  Beach  Gun 
Club  was  held  as  usual  on  their  grounds,  Eastern 
Avenue,  Saturday,  March  31st.  The  day  was  ideal  for 
this  outdoor  sport  and  some  good  scores  were  made. 
Candee,  jr.,  and  Boothe  had  25  straight.  It  was  the 
last  Saturday  on  the  McGaw  Cup,  and  it  was  won  by 
R.  O.  Ford.  In  the  spoon  event  R.  C.  Harris  and  A.  A. 
Laird  tied  with  25  each,  R.  C.  Harris  winning  out. 
on  Page  1418 
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IlfieOnlyGrand  Prize! 

|  (Highest  Award)i 
j      ^iven  to 

|  Dictionaries  i 

|  atthe  Panaina- 
|  PacificExposifion^ 
was  granfed  fo 

WEBSTER'S 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL! 

FOB  | 

Superiority  of  Educational  Merit.  I 

This  new  creation  answers  with  | 
final  authority  all  kinds  of  puzzling  § 
questions  such  as  "How  is  Przemysl  § 
pronounced  V  1  'Where  is  Flan-  | 
tiers?  "  "What  is  a  continuous  voy-  I 
age?"  "What  13  a  howitzer?"  "What  | 
is  white  coal?"  "How  is  skat  pro-  | 
nounced?"  and  thousands  of  others.  § 
More  than  400,000  Vocabulary  Terms.  § 
30,000  Geographical  Subjects.  12,000  1 
Biographical  Entries.  Over  6000  lllus- j 
trations.  2700  Pages.  The  only  diction-  § 
ary  with  the  divided  page— a  stroke  of  | 
genius.  | 

Regular  and  India-  g 
Paper  Editions.  | 
Write  for  sped-  | 
men  pages,  il-  = 
lustrations,  etc.  1 
Free,  a  eet  of  s 
Pocket  Maps  if  1 
you  name  this  i 
paper.  I 
G.&C.  § 
MERRIAM  CO.,  j 

Springfield,  Mass.  | 
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Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

T3ROOKS'  APPLIANCE, 
the  modern,  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  cures 
rupture  will  be  sent  on 
trial.  No  obnoxious 
springs  or  pads.  Has 
automatic  Air  Cushions. 
Binds  and  draws  the 
"broken  parts  together  as 
you  would  a  broken  limb. 
No  salves.  No  lies.  Dura- 
ble, cheap.  Sent  on  trial 
to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.S.  Patents.  Catalog  and 
measure  blanks  mailed 
free.  Send  name  and  ad- 
dress today. 

C.E.BROOKS,      160  State  Street,    Marshall.  Mlcb. 


Mounted  Moose  Heads 

in    excellent  condition 


Bargain  for  quick  sale.  Box  41,  Rod  and 
Gun,    -    -    WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


In  Variety, 
Quantity  and 
Speed  of  Catch 

nothing  equals  the  first  prize 
winner  of  the  1916  Field  and 
Stream  contest — the 

RusH  . 

Registered  Trade  Mark 

Its  sensational  record  catches  of  game  fish  have  made  it  the 
favorite  alike  of  professional  and  amateur  anglers.  Ideal  for  trol- 
ling or  casting.  Has  all  the  dip  and  wiggle  of  a  live  minnow.  Prac- 
tically weedless.  Floats  when  idle.  Won't  catch  on  bottom- 
Enameled  in  brilliant  colors  on  wood.  Each  packed  in  ff>  4  fin 
neat  box  Our  Radiant  Bait  glows  at  oight— that's  when  \  |  II II 
the  big  ones  feed.  At  your  dealer's  or  sent,  postpaid  for  T 
and  dealer  6  name.  Set  of  4  assorted  colors,  $4- 

DEALERS  If  you  haven't  yet  stocked  this  popular 
bait,  send  ne  your  jobber's  name  and  get  my  generous 
profit  proposition. 

J.  K.  RUSH, 

944t.A.&K.iidg 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 


original  swimming,  d  i  v  i  n  g 
wobbler  bait;  fully  covered 
by  patents.*  including  Welles 
Ba  sic  Patents- 


/-DEAN  BOATS-n 

Style  and  Safety.    Speed  and  Comfort. 


If  you  are  buying  a  canoe,  row  boat,  power 
boat,  or  sailing  dinghy,  buy  the  best.  You 
will  have  greater  satisfaction  and  pride  in 
your  craft,  and  be  "money  in  pocket"  at 
the  end.  Write  today  for 
NEW  CATALOGUE  X  Dean  Models, 

and  boat  accessories,  also  sample  of  1773 -pr* 
brass  joint  construction  mailed    *  IxEaE* 


WALTER  DEAN  CANOE  AND  BOAT  CO.  Toronto 


ONTARIO. 


Make  Your  Own  Genuine 


LAGER  BEER  *% 


Hop  Malt  Beer  Extract 

Ask  For  Particulars  and  Price. 


AT  HOME  WITH  OU  R« 


HOPMAITfO  Dept.  51,  BEAMSVILLE, 
ilKjr  1V1AH  V^IF., Niagara  District,  Ontario 


TORONTO  KENNEL  CLUB  SPRING  SHOW  1917 


All  Variety.    218  Entries,  ] 

THE  14th  Annual  Show  of  the  Toronto 
Kennel  Club  opened  at  the  Arena  at 
noon  of  April  12th  and  continued  until 
the  evening  of  the  14th.  This  show  is  figured 
on  as  the  big  Spring  show  of  Ontario  for  all 
breeds  but  the  entries  this  year  were  not  very 
well  filled  up  and  the  most  unsatisfactory 
and  disappointing  thing  about  the  show  was 
the  cramped  and  dingy  place  in  which  it  was 
held.-  As  the  Hydro  Household  Exhibition 
occupied  the  main  hall  of  the  Arena  the  dog 
show  management  had  to  be  content  with 
using  the  rear  part  of  the  building  underneath 
the  slanting  floor  of  the  gallery.  What  little 
room  there  was  was  further  obstructed  by 
the  row  of  cement  columns  supporting  the 
gallery,  one  of  these  columns  standing  in  the 
judging  ring.  The  general  opinion  expressed 
by  exhibitor  and  spectator  alike,  was  that  it 
was  a  poor  place  for  the  show.  It  is  too  bad 
that  the  Arena  was  not  built  with  removable 
galleries,  so  that  far  more  floor  space  could 
be  utilized  for  exhibitions,  as  in  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  building.  Had  this  been  the 
case  or  if  the  place  used  had  been  larger  and 
better  fitted  up  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  a 
city  the  size  and  wealth  of  Toronto  there 
would  have  been  a  splendid  attendance. 
There  are  dog  shows  and  dog  shows,  but  to 
get  high  class  sporting  and  society  people  to 
attend  in  paying  numbers  a  suitable  and 
nicely  fitted  up  hall  must  be  provided. 

Another  disappointment  was  that  exhibitors 
in  the  United  States  did  not  send  their  dogs 
on  from  the  Detroit  show.  Year  after  year 
Canadians  have  been  showing  well  in  the 
circuit  of  United  States  shows  and  we  would 
like  to  see  the  United  States  breeders  return 


iking  Only  a  1  Point  Show. 

the  favor.  The  only  United  States  dogs  seen 
at  this  show  were  a  Dalmatian  or  coachjdog 
owned  by  Dr.  Thos.  0.  Buck,  and  a  pair  of 
English  Toy  Spaniels  owned  by  the  Celamo 
Kennels.  These  three  exhibits  were  from 
Rochester,  N.Y.  and  were  handled  by  the 
enterprising  Gerald  Buck.  Dr.  Buck  shows 
his  dogs  at  many  of  the  leading  United  States 
and  Canadian  shows.  He  is  by  the  way, 
a  Canadian,  coming  from  Lindsay,  Ont. 
Mr.  Buck  offered  three  special  prizes  at  the 
show  to  encourage  the  showing  of  Dalmatians. 
Other  out  of  Toronto  entries  were  (in  Wire 
Fox  Terriers),  Aitken  and  Silver,  Montreal, 
taking  1st  open  and  winners  with  Hasty 
Homage;  Mrs.  Calverty,  Oakville,  1st  puppy 
and  novice;  Alf.  Lepine,  Montreal,  taking  2nd 
in  open  dogs  and  2nd  open  bitches;  Mrs. 
R.  E.  Wester  of  Ottawa  getting  1st  open 
bitches  and  winners  with  Lady  Wireboy  of 
Paignton;  I.  E.  Meadows  of  Oakville  and 
W.  H.  Short  of  London  also  showed  a  wires. 
There  were  only  a  couple  smooth  Fox  Terriers 
shown,  Geo.  Bailey  cleaning  up  everything 
with  Clapton  Faunus.  From  South  Porcu- 
pine Nr.  Ont.  came  Collies  and  Russian- 
Wolfhounds.  Roos  of  Waterloo,  Meadows 
of  Oakville  and  Sternberg  of  Hamilton  showed 
Bostons;  Howard  of  Montreal,  an  Irish  Setter;. 
J.  D.  Eagan,  London,  a  West  Highland  White 
Terrier;  Cook  of  Burlington,  a  St.  Bernard; 
Mrs.  Weldon  of  Gait  a  Pekingese  Spaniel, 
taking  three  3rds  and  a  2nd;  G.  E.  Binghaa, 
of  Orangeville  with  a  fine  large  Airedale  bitch 
pup  and  Geo.  Goodwin  of  Canuck  Kennels, 
Lindsay,  with  a  classy  Airedale  bitch  which 
he  spotted  in  Oshawa  before  the  show  and 
secured,  winning  over  some  of  the  crack  To- 
ronto ones.    Another  good  Airedale  that 
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Plan  Your  Spring  Fishing  Trip  Now! 


Decide  to  spend  your  long  antici- 
pated outing  where  gamey  fish 
tax  your  utmost  cunning  and 
suspect  your  most  tempting  bait. 


CANADA'S  FINEST  FISHING  LAKES  AND  STREAMS 
ARE  MOST  CONVENIENTLY  SERVED  BY  THE  LINES 
OF  THE  CANADIAN  NORTHERN. 

The  prospective  fisherman  will  do  well  to  consult  our  profusely  illustrated 
booklet,  "WHERE  TO  FISH  AND  HUNT",  containing  descriptions  of 
over  500  excellent  fishing  Lakes  and  Streams  between  the  Laurentians 
and  the  Rockies. 


General  Passenger  Dept,  Toronto,  Ont.;  Montreal,  Que.  or  Winnipeg,  Man. 


DOMINION  EXPRESS 

TRAVELLER'S  CHEQUES 


Every   traveler   should    carry  them 
They  identify  you  and  protect  you 
against  loss.    Ask  our  agent 
about  them 


Electric  Row  Boat  Motort 

g  Make  your  Row  Boat  an  Electric. 

^  Launch.  Buy  a  Jewel  Detachable 
Row  Boat  Motor  run  by  electricity. 
No  odor  or  dangerous  gasoline. 
Simple, noiseless  and  powerful. 
Attaches  to  any  Row  Boat 
and  runs  on  two  six  volt 
Batteries.    This  is  our  5th 
successful  season. 

Open  Window  Battery- 


Look  inside  your  storage  battery  through  the  patented 
window.   See  condition  of  plates  and  height  of  electro- 
lyte.  If  you  need  a  new  automobile  starting  Battery  buy  a 


open  window.   See  condition  of  plates  and  height  < 
lyte.    If  you  need  a  new  automt 
Jewel  and  save  money.  6-60  Special  $8.60. 

MOTORCYCLE  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  SYSTEM  , 

The  J  ewel  Generator  Motorcycle  Storage  Battery  and  complete  lighting' 
system  is  in  great  demand.  Agents  wanted.  Writs  for  prices  and  catalog  I 
JEWEL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  112  N.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 


FISH-IN'  COMFORT 

A  Fly  Dope 

Chases  flies,  mosquitoes  and  insects. 

A  time  proven  formula.  Positively  will  not  injure 
the  tenderest  skin.  Use  it  all  day  for  any  number 
of  days.  You  will  have  no  more  pesty  annoyance. 
The  Odor  Lasts — and  is  less  objectionable  than 
the  kind  now  used.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  price  25c. — 
5  boxes  for  $1.00. 

FISH-IN'    COMFORT   CO.,   PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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was  sprung  on  the  fancy  at  this  show  was  ronto,  owner.  This  dog  was  formerly  name 
Marching  Orders,  Jos.  Perkins,  West  To-     Just  Teddy  of  the  Canuck  Kennels. 


LIST  AWARDS  T.  K.  C.  SHOW,  1917 


Mastiffs:  Prian  of  Wingfield  and  Duchess  of 
Wingfield  1st  and  winners.  St.  Bernards:  Snow- 
ball of  Clarmount,  1st  puppies;  Ch.  Facsimilie  of 
Parkdale,  1st  dogs;  Cooke's  Lady  Mollie,  1st  bitches. 
Russian  Wolfhounds:  Pearce  of  Porcupine  got  1st 
and  winners  with  Thersea  of  Petrograd  and  Stamps 
Boris  of  Kalmar  same  in  dogs.  J.  G.  Kent's  grey- 
hounds won  in  their  classes.  Two  Scotch  deerhounds 
were  entered  but  not  judged.  Only  three  beagle\s 
were  entered  by  Mr.  DeGeer,  Lady  Peerless  taking 
1st  and  winners,  Patience  2nd,  Broadview  Queen  3rd; 
Lady  Peerless  is  a  very  fair  specimen  but  lacks  a  bit 
in  head  and  shoulders.  Whippet's  had  six  entries: 
1st  winners  dogs  going  to  I.  King's  Royal  Oak  and  1st 
winner's  bitches  to  Oak  Mistress,  sent  out  by  J.  W 
Marples  of  England.  Only  one  English  setter  was 
shown  but  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  strong  active 
working  type.  Six  Irish  setters  were  shown,  Robson's 
Teddy  Law  taking  1st  puppy  dogs  and  bitches;  John- 
ston's Irish  Nora  2nd;  Limit  dogs,  Johnston's  Judge 
Law  1st  and  winners  Howard's  Tyrone  Terry  2nd, 
open  a  repeat.  Johnston's  Zika  took  1st  winners 
bitches.  She  was  a  great  winner  in  England.  These 
setters  have  had  field  work  in  Florida  all  winter  and 
were  handled  at  this  show  by  the  veteran  Toronto 
breeder  Maroney  who  also  showed  them  at  the  West- 
minster show.  Cocker  spaniels  were  well  represented 
—  Puppy  dogs:  1st  Merry  Monarch,  2nd  Oakley 
Red  Bird;  Novice  dogs,  black:  1st  Capt.  Scott  II, 
2nd  Midkiff  Boswain,  3rd  Bruce  Boy;  Limit  dogs, 
black:  1st,  2nd  repeat  3rd  Calmo  Perfecto;  open 
dogs  black:  1st  winners  cap,  Scott  II,  2nd  Calmo 
Perfecto,  3rd  Bruce  Boy,  Novice  dogs  other  than 
black,  1st  Merry  Monarch,  2nd  Lord  Clyde,  3rd 
Crescent  Buster,  Limit  solid  color  other  than  black, 
1st  Merry  Monarch,  2nd  Paderewski,  3rd  Crescent 
Buster;  Open  game,  1st  and  winners  Brookdale  Toby, 
2nd  Merry  Monarch,  3rd  Paderewski.  Limit  dogs 
parti  color,  1st  and  winners,  Lucky  Dewer,  2nti  Lord 
Clvde,  3rd  Trey.  Open  game  a  repeat.  Puppy 
bitc.ies:  1st  Lucky  Girl,  2nd  Russilhill  Molly,  3rd 
R.  H.  Peggy.  Open  bitches  black:  1st  Calmo  Mor- 
engo,  2nd  Gipsy,  Novice  other  ».han  black:  1st  Sweet 
Colleen,  2m  Princess  Pat.  Limit  game:  1st  Ruby 
B.,  2nd  Goldie  B.  Open:  1st  Crescent  Bonita,  2nd 
Sweet  Colleen,  3rd  Goldie  B.  Limit  parti  color:  1st 
Rapid  Queen,  2nd  Beauty  Spot.  Open  Parti:  1st 
and  winners  flapid  Queen,  2nd  Belmont  Dott.  Can- 
adian bred  open:  1st  Calmo  Morengo,  2nd|Ciescent 
Buster.  Considering  the  size  of  the  show  there  was 
also  a  goou  entry  in  Airedales  (24).  In  puppy  dogs 
Morning  Acceptance  took  1st,  Claycliff  Swell  2nd, 
King  Brutus  3rd.  Novice  dogs:  1st  Claycliff  Tenacity, 
2nd  Harvey  Morn,  3rd  Barney.  Canadian  bred: 
1st  Marching  Orders,  2nd  Claycliff  Tenacity,  3rd 
Harvie  Morn;  Limit  dogs  a  repeat.  Open  dogs:  1st 
Ch.  Polam  Maxim,  2nd  Morning  Admiration,  3rd 
Marching  Orders.  Puppy  bitches :  1st  Rugged  Coun- 
tess Oorang,  2nd  Silver  Birch  Lady,  3rd  Claycliff 
Sweetie.  Novice  bitches:  1st  Rugged  Countess 
Oorang,  2nd  Silver  Birch  Lady,  3rd  Canuck  Loma 
Oorang,  4th  Claycliff  Pride,  5th  Claycliff  Pilgrim, 
6th  Walnut  Marguerett,  Limit  bitches:  1st  Silver 
Birch  Lady,  2nd  Askern  Model  (imp.),  3rd  Canuck 
Loma  Oorang.  Canadian  bred  bitches:  1st  Rugged 
Countess,  2na  Silver  Birch  Lady,  3rd  Claycliff  Pride. 
Open  bitches  1st  Marshfield  Milkmaid  (imp.),  2nd 
Silver  Birch  Lady,  3rd  Askern  Model.  In  Irish 
Terriers  Barney  Doyle  was  1st  in  puppies  and  novice. 
Irish  Doctor  1st  Limit  and  1st  Can.  bred;  Coast  Native 
Prince  1st  open  and  Kelvin  Glory  1st  in  bitches. 
Lochmoben  Jack  topped  the  three  Scotties  shown, 
Nice  little  showing  of  white  highlands,  Knockmore 
Little  Bro.  taking  1st  Limit,  2nd  open,  Ardoch  Model 
getting  1st.  In  Ditches  Gaelic  Mae  took  1st,  Lothian 
Betty  2nd,  Lothian  Lady  3rd.  Fox  Terriers  Wire, 
puppies:  1st  Patricia,  2nd  Rip  Van  Winkle,  3rd 
Teddy.  Novice:  1st  Pan,  2nd  Patricia,  3rd  Teddy. 
Limit  dogs:  1st  Donne  Dazzlem,  2nd  Light  Dragoon, 
3rd  Wych  Warder.  Open  dogs:  1st  and  winners 
Hasty  Homage,  2nd  Wire  Boy  of  Maiden,  3rd  Doune 
Dazzlem.  Limit  bitches:  1st  Lady  Wireboy  of  Paign- 
ton, 2nd  Brandy  Wine,  3rd  Bobs.  Open  bitches: 
1st  and  winners.  Lady  Wireboy  of  Paignton  2nd, 
Wiie  maid  of  Maiden,  3rd  Brandy  wine.    Bull  terriers. 

A  silver  Cup,  by  Miss  Caroline  Mumford,  for  best 


Fox  Terrier,  wire  or  smooth.  Won  by  Mrs.  Webste- 
of  Ottawa  with  Lady  Wireboy  of  Paignton. 

The  Toronto  Trophy  Craft  Cup,  for  the  best  Can- 
adian bred  bitch,  any  breed,  to  be  won  three  times  in 
succession,  or  five  times  in  all.  To  be  competed  for 
at  all  Specialty  and  Show-giving  Clubs  in  Toronto, 
under  C.K.C.  Rules.  (This  cup  is  at  the  C.K.C. 
office,  774j/2  Yongc  St.)  Won  by  Mrs.  Ingram,  Little 
Woman. 

Mr.  Bert  Swann  Special  Prize  for  best  owned  by 
a  lady  and  shown  by  owner.    Mrs.  Webster. 

A  Silver  Cup,  donated  by  Mr.  J.  Graburn;  this  cup 
not  to  be  won  by  a  member  of  any  specialty  club. 
Won  by  Mrs.  Webster. 

Collies:  Mr.  Jas.  D.  Strachan  donated  One  Piece 
Silver  Plate  for  best  Novice  Rough  Collie  bred  by 
exhibitor.  Won  by  C.  A.  Culbert,  Porcupine.  Messrs. 
Culbert  &  Pearce,  South  Porcupine,  Ont.,  donate  One 
Gold  Mounted  Fountain  Pen  for  the  best  Canadian 
bred  Rough  Collie.  Won  by  Strachan's  Coltness 
Clinker. 

AIREDALE  SPECIALS. 

The  Dudley  Watters  Rose  Bowl,  offered  for  best 
dog  in  Show,  to  be  won  three  times  in  succession  or 
five  times  in  all.  Won  by  Mr.  Sid  Perkins  in  1915. 
A  medal  for  each  win.  Won  by  McKenzie's  Ch. 
Polam  Maxim. 

Mr.  Jas.  Bain,  K.C.,  trophy  for  best  puppy  dog  or 
bitch,  bred  by  exhibitor;  to  be  won  three  times;  a 
medal  with  each  win.  Won  by  Bingham's  Rugged 
Countess  Oorang. 

Mr.  H.  Clayton  offers  a  trophy  for  best  Canadian 
bred  dog  or  bitch,  to  be  won  three  times.  Won  by 
Billinger's  Morning  Admiration. 

Mr.  Joseph  Russell,  M.P.P.,  cup  for  the  best  stud 
dog  and  two  of  his  get.  Won  by  Billinger's  Morning 
Admiration. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Weller,  cup  for  best  brace  of  Airedales. 
McKenzie's  King  Nobblers  Double  and  Marshfield 
Milkmaid. 

COCKER  SPANIEL  SPECIALS. 

The  Cocker  Spaniel  Club  of  Canada  (F.  M.  Whitte- 
more,  secretary-treasurer,  54  Dupont  St.,  Toronto), 
(open  to  members  only,  dues  $2.00  payable  before 
entries  close,  champions  barred) : — 

The  Graburn's  Cup  for  best  black  dog  or  bitch,  to 
be  wonfoutright.    Won  by  Huckel's  Capt.  Scott. 

The  John  Wanless  Trophy,  for  best  novice  parti- 
color  dog  or  bitch,  to  be  won  three  times  before  be- 
coming property  of  exhibitor.  (N.F.S.,  Mrs.  Gammon; 
T.K.C.,  Mrs.  Gammon;  C.N.E.,  1915,  A.  W.  Mc- 
Mahon;  C.N.E.,  1916,  A.  W.  McMahon).  Won  by 
Herd's  Lord  Clyde. 

The  Armstrong  &  Marr  Cup,  for  best  novice  solid 
color  dog  or  bitch,  to  be  bred  by  exhibitor,  to  be  won 
three  times  before  becoming  property  of  exhibitor. 
(N.F.S.,  A.  S.  Anderson;  Toy  and  Cocker,  A.  S.  An- 
derson; C.N.E.,  1915,  T.  Huckle;  C.N.E.,  1916,  C. 
Bowerbank).    Mann's  Merry  Monarch. 

The  Otterbusn  Cup,  donated  by  Dr.  C.  Y.  Ford, 
for  best  red  dog,  to  be  won  three  times  and  bred A  by 
exhibitor  T.K.C.,  1915,  J.  McKeown).  Won  by 
Bowerbanlcs  Paderewski. 

A  piece  of  cut  glass  for  best  black  dog  or  bitch. 
Capt.  Scott  II.  < 

A  piece  of  cut  glass  for  best  red  dog  or  bitch.  Sweet 
Colleen. 

A  piece  of  cut  glass  for  best  A.O.C.  dog  or  bitch. 
Luck  Oeever. 

Spoon  for  best  Novice  Black  Dog.    Capt.  Scott  II. 

Spoon  for  best  Novice  Black  Bitch.  Capt.  Scott  II. 

Spoon  for  best  Novice  Red  Dog.   Merry  Monarch. 

Spoon  for  best  Novice  Red  Bitch.    Sweet  Colleen. 

One  member  cannot  win  more  than  one  bowl  or  one 
spoon. 

1  Box  Cigars  for  best  brace  of  Parti-Colors,  open  to 
members  of  the  Cocker  Spaniel  Club.    Won  by  Mrs. 

Lewis. 

Cut  Glass  Bowl  for  best  brood  bitch  and  two  of  her 
get,  open  to  members  of  Cocker  Spaniel  Club.  Mr. 
I.  P.  McKeown. 

BULL  TERRIERS. 

Class  112 — Puppies,  Dogs. — 1st.  Mrs.  W.  R, 
Wadsworth;  Bramley  Pep;  17433:  April  15,  1916; 
breeder,  Miles  &  Coles;  by  Inferno  Buster — Inferno 
Catherine;  N.F.S.    2nd.  Robert  Charles  Hearn;  Selby 
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Reload  and  Save  Money 

The  price  of  factory- 
loaded  ammunition  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years 
h  as  advanced  over  60  %. 
You  should  reload  your 
shells  with  Ideal  Re- 
loading tools.  It's  easy 
to  reload,  is  good  sport 
and  cuts  your  ammunition  bill  way  down. 
The 

Ideal  Hand  Book 

tells  you  about  powders,  bullets,  primers, 
tools  and  methods  of  loading  and  reloading 
rifle,  shotgun  and  pistol  ammunition,  how  to 
cast  bullets,  measure  powder  accurately, 
gives  tables  of  velocity,  penetration  and  en- 
ergy. How  to  find  twist  in  any  rifle  barrel, 
tables  reducing  grams  to  grains,  also  shotgun 
or  smooth  bore  gauges,  160  pages  of  infor- 
mation every  shooter  needs,  sent  free  for  6c 
stamps  for  postage. 

IDEAL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

264  Meadow  Street    New  Haven,  Conn. 


Our  Expert  Casting  Line 

Hard  Braided  of  the  Highest  Grade  of  Silk.  The 
Strongest  Line  of  ita  size  in  the  World.  Used  by 
Mr.  Decker  in  content  with  Mr.  Jamison.  Nuf  sea. 
Every  Line  Warranted.      50  Yard  Spools  ll.if. 


Trout  Flies 


For  Trial — Send  U» 

1Rr>     for  an  assorted  doxen.  OusJifo  A 

Regular  price. . .  .24c.  VU*My  A 
3A/>     for  an  assorted  dozen.  Oiialitw  R 

Regular  price. . .  .60c.  VJUaUty  D 
£A~  for  an  assorted  dozen.  n»i»IiH»  C 
•TC  Regular  price. . .  .84c.  VJUMhJ  K, 
£C~     for  an  assorted  dozen.  Da Flip* 

Regular  price. . .  .96c.  *****  rBe* 
7C-     for  an  assorted  dozen.  Win* 
«*C     Regular  price...  $1.00  VjailZC  Wlllf 
9  Ml  for  an  assorted  dozen.  PnCT|:.k 

Regular  price. .  .$3.50  WlgUSn 

_  &  

/ft 

(iLr..-"_..".-m-  -  an  rp— » Steel  Fishing  Rods 

TLX  BODS,  tor  ft  fMt    $1.00 

BAIT  mODg.  **,  eft  Of  8  t—%   1.26 

CASTING  RODS,  H,  *  «  (  i~i    1.60 

BAIT  BODS,  with  AgaU  •«!«•  aad  Tij    9.00 

CAS  TIN  O  ROB  8.  witk  LgmU  ««J««  uU  Tip   9.60 

OABTTMO  BODS,  fall  Agat*  M •matiatfa    8. CO 

The  H.  H.  K1FFE  CO.  S2«"~jS:*?u 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application 


On  thellonely  road,  through 
the  woods  or  in  any  unfamil- 
iar country,  the 
motorist,  hunter, 
traveller,  fisherman,' 
will  enjoy  a  sense  of 
complete  security  if 
he  has  a 

CEEBYNITE 
COMPASS 

No  match  or  artificial  light  is  needed. 
Hunting  case,  full  jeweled,  floating  alumi- 
num dial.    Cap  automatically  lifted  off  point 
when  case  is  closed,  eliminating  unnecessary 
wear.    Price  $3.00,  Gold  filled  $5.00. 
OTHER    TAYLOR-MADE  COMPASSES 
Leedawl  $1.00;  Litenite  $2.00;  Aurapole 
$2.50;  Meradial  $2.00;  a  complete,  handsome 
"Made-in-America"  Line. 

If  your  dealer — Optician,  Druggist,  Sport- 
ing Goods — cannot  supply  you  don't  accept  the 
"just  as  good,"  insist  that  he  get  a  Taylor-Made 
Compass  for  you  or  order  direct  from  us. 

Write  for  folder  or  send  10  cts.  for  book 
"The'.Compass,  the  Sign  Post  of  the  World." 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER.  N.Y, 
Canadian  Address:  201  Koyal  Bank  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont., 

Makers  of  Scientific  Instruments  of  Superiority. 
Dealers— Taylor-Made-in-America  Compasses  are  Fast 
Sellers.   Write  for  our  proposition  today. 


Registered  in  U.S.,  Great 
Britain  and  Canada. 


Bass.  Trout 
Salmon 

Can't  Break  the 

Joe  Welsh 
Leader 

It  Has  No  Knots 
Nor  Splices 

The  Joe  Welsh  one-piece  leader  comes  in  five  sizes, 
with  breaking  strengths  from  4  to  30  pounds.  Four- 
pound  size  landed  9  %  lb.  salmon.  Fifteen-pound 
size  withstood  strain  of  18  pounds  after  being  soak- 
ed 48  hours.  Sportsmen  write  fish  take  lures  on  this 
leader  when  refusing  them  on  other  leaders.  It 
casts  no  reflected  light.  Thousands  sold,  Alaska  to 
Florida,  and  not  one  complaint.  Scores  of  enthusi- 
astic letters  highly  praise  the  Joe  Welsh  leader.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  this  ad.  and  25 
cents  for  3-foot  sample.  Six  feet,  50  cents;  9  feet, 
75  cents.  The  genuine  always  comes  in  a  registered 
packet.  

TIT    1,1     Sole  Agent  U.  8.  and  Canada. 

•JOe  WeiSil     Pasadena,  Cal. 


PRINCE  GEORGE 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


Magnificiently  Furnished.  Liberally  Conducted. 
Cuisine  unexcelled.  Courteous|  and  Prompt  Service. 
European  Plan.    American  Plan. 

SAMUEL  H.  THOMPSON,  Proprietor 
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Lad;  July  18,  1916;  breeder,  R.  C.  Harne;  by  Furoie — 
Somburo  Patricia;  for  sale. 

Class  113 — Novice,  Dogs. — 1st.  H.  Vearncombe; 
Furore;  listed;  July  12,  1915;  breeder,  Miles  Vokes; 
by  Inferno  Buster — Inferno  Gipsy.  2nd.  Robert 
Chas.  Hearn,  Duke  of  Selby;  18180;  July  18,  1916; 
breeder,  R.  C.  Hearn;  by  Furore — Somburo  Patricia; 
for  sale.  3rd.  Hearn  &  Bryson:  Charlie  Chaplin; 
18179;  July  18,  1916.  breeder,  R.  C.  Hearn;  by  Furore— 
Somburo  Patricia. 

Class  115 — Limit,  Dogs,  35  lbs.  and  over. — 
1st.  Fred  W.  Coles;  Garry  Owen;  listed;  March  17, 
1916;  breeder,  F.  W.  Coles;  by  Inferno  Buster— Nellie 
Grey;  N.F.S.  2m. .  Mrs.  W.  R.  Wadsworth;  Bram- 
ley  Pep;  See  Class  112.  3rd.  Hearn  &  Bryson;  Charlie 
Chaplin;  See  Class  113. 

Class  116— Open,  Dogs.— 1st.  Fred  W.  Coles; 
Garry  Owen;  See  Class  115.  2nd.  Don  Sutherland; 
Billy  Sunday;  16666;  July  12,  1915;  breeder,  Miles 
&  Coles;  by  Inferno  Buster — Inferno  Gipsy.  3rd. 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Wadsworth;  Bramley  Pep;  See  Class  112. 

Class  118— Novice,  Bitches. — 1st.  John  Miles; 
Duchess  of  Devon;  registered;  Feb.  5,  1915;  breeder, 
J.  Miles;  by  Inferno  Buster — Inferno  Lass;  $100. 

Class  119 — Limit,  Bitches,  under  35  lbs. — 
1st.  Fred  R.  Smith;  Sweet  Elaine;  listed;  March  3, 
1916;  breeder,  R.  H.  Elliott;  by  Haymarket  Patrician 
— Ada  Ann;  $500. 

Class  120 — Limit,  Bitches,  20  lbs.  and  over. — 
1st.  John  Miles;  Interno  True  Blue;  registered;  July 
12;  breeder,  J.  Miles:  by  Inferno  Buster — Inferno 
Lass;  $100.  2nd.  Fred  W.  Coles;  Nellie  Grey;  16412; 
breeder,  owner;  by  Inferno  Douglas — Inferno  Queen; 
N.F.S.  3rd.  Jos.  Forster;  Walnut  Cheeky;  14914; 
Dec.  23,  1913. 

Class  121— Open,  Bitches.— 1st.  Fred  W.  Coles; 
Nellie  Grey;  See  Class  120.  2nd.  Jos.  Forster;  Wal- 
nut Cheeky;  See  Class  120. 

Class  122 — Canadian  Bred,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 
1st.  Mrs.  W.  R.  Wadsworth;  Bramley  Pep;  See  Class 
112. 

ENGLISH  BULLDOGS. 

Class  123— Puppies,  Dogs.— 1st.  H.  C.  Gubb; 
Oakwood  Marquis;  17586;  June  10,  1916;  breeder, 
H.  C.  Gubb;  bv  Dick  Whittington— Black  Nelly;  $150. 
2nd.  George  Gaull;  Sandfield  Marquis:  17319;  Aug. 
18,  1916;  breeder,  Geo.  Gaull;  by  Rydall  Skipper — 
Belle;  $250.  3rd.  George  Gaull;  Sandfield  Jack; 
17320;  Aug.  18,  1916;  breeder,  Geo.  Gaull;  by  Rydall 
Skipper— Belle;  $100. 

Class  124 — Novice,  Dogs. — 1st.  H.  C.  Gubb;  Oak- 
wood  Marquis;  See  Class  123. 

Class  125 — Limit  Dogs,  under  45  lbs. — 1st.  H. 
Hay  ball;  King  George;  17048;  May  9,  1915;  breeder, 
H.  Holgate;  by  Moston  Marshall — Lady  Kitty  Canuck 
14751- 

Class  126 — Limit,    Dogs,  45  lbs.   and   over. — 

1st.  Geo.  Farquharson;  Pentland  Clansman;  14754; 
July  11,  1913;  breeder,  H.  Chad  wick;  by  Homewood 
Jumbo — Worsley  Peggy;  N.F.S.  2nd.  Harry  Holgate; 
King  Moston;  17046;  May  10,  1915;  breeder,  H.  Hol- 
gate; by  Moston  Marshall — Lady  Kilby  Canuck. 
3rd.  Sid.  Perkins;  Rockley  Silent  Witness;  16834; 
Nov.  18,  1915;  breeder,  Sid.  Perkins;  by  Punch — 
Twanbrook  China;  N.F.S. 

Class  127 — Open,  Dogs,  under  45  lbs. — 1st.  H. 
A.  Wilson;  Costero  Diamond;  15614;  June  22,  1914; 
breeder,  H.  A.  Wilson;  by  Worsley  Costermonger — 
The  Little  Diamond;  N.F.S.  2nd.  H.  Hayball;  King 
George;  17048;  See  Class  125. 

Class  128 — Open,  Dogs.  45  lbs.  and  ovejv. — 1st. 
J.  E.  Dowling;  Baron  of  Lambare;  1534;  Oct.  14,  1912; 
breeder,  Mrs.  A.  E.  E.  Pearson;  by  Dalston  Demon — 
Dalston  Day  Dream.  2nd.  Geo.  Farquharson;  Pent- 
land  Clansman;  See  Class  126.  3rd.  Harry  Holgate; 
King  Jock;  17047;  May  10,  1915;  breeder,  H.  Holgate; 
by  Moston  Marshall — Lady  Kilby  Canuck. 

Class  129 — Canadian  Bred,  Dogs.— 1st.  H.  A. 
Wilson;  Costero  Diamond;  See  Class  127.  2nd.  Harry 
Holgate;  King  Jack;  See  Class  128.  3rd.  J.  E.  Dow- 
ling; Gammon  oi  Lambare;  16934;  Dec.  26,  1915; 
breeder,  J.  E.  Dowling;  by  Baron  of  Lambare — Ch. 
Judy  of  Lambare. 

Class  130 — Breeders,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st. 
H.  A.  Wilson;  Costero  Diamond;  See  Class  127.  2nd. 
Harry  Holgate;  King  Moston;  See  Class  126. 

Class  131 — Puppies,  Bitches. — 1st.  George  Gaull; 
Sandfield  Molly;  17318;  Aug.  18,  1916;  breeder,' George 
Gaull;  by  Rydall  Skipper— Belle;  $150. 

Class  132— Novice,  Bitches. — 1st.  Mrs.  Hicks; 
Cheetham's  Double;  17346;  April  27,  1915;  breeder, 
H.  Preston;  by  Cheetham  Squire — Rydal  Loo. 

Class  135 — Open,  Bitches,  under  40  lbs. — 1st 
J  E  Dowling,  Ch.  Judy  of  Lambare;  15508;  June  30, 
1914;  breeder,  J.  E.  Dowling;  by  Worsley  Dreadnought 
— Sheila  of  Lambare;  N.F.S. 

Class  136—  Open.  Bitches,  40  lbs.  and  over.-— 
1st.  Henry  F.  Darrell;  Miss  Cheat'm;  16818;  April  27, 


1915;  breeder,  M.  H.  Preston;  by  Ch.  Cheetham  Snu' 
—Rydal  Loo;  $1,000.    2nd.  Mrs.  Hicks;  Cheetham* 
Double;  17346;  April  27,  1915;  See  Class  132. 
Class  137 — Canadian  Bred,  Bitches. — 1st  M 

Hicks;  Cheetham's  Double;  17346;  See  Class  132, 
2nd.  Henry  F.  Darrell;  Miss  Chat'm;  16818;  April  27 
1915;  See  Class  136.  3rd.  J.  E.  Dowling;  Ch.  Jud 
of  Lambare.  15508;  June  30,  1914;  breeder,  J.  E.  Dow 
ling;  by  Worsley  Dreadnought — Sheila  of  Lambar- 
FOX  TERRIERS,  SMOOTH. 

Class    139— Novice,    Dogs    and    Bitches. — 1st. 
G.  W.  Bailey;  Clapton  Faunus;  listed;  Feb.  29,  1916, 
breeder,  Geo.  W.  Bailey;  by  Clapton  St.  Leger — Clap 
ton  Vivacity;  N.F.S.    2nd.  E.  Jepson;  Boy;  listed 
Feb.  27,  1915;  breeder,  Broadway  Kennel;  by  Broa 
way  Cackler — Broadway  Donation. 

Class  140 — Limit,  Dogs.— 1st.  Geo.  W.  Bailey 
Clapton  Faunus;  See  Class  139. 

Class  141' — Open,  Dogs. — 1st.  Geo.  W.  Bailey; 
Clapton  Faunus;  See  Class  139. 

COLLIES,  ROUGH. 

Class  143 — Puppies,  Dogs. — 1st.  Cecil  a.  Culbert; 
Poicupine  Premier;  17619;  May  4,  1916;  breeder, 
Cecil  A.  Culbert;  by  Ch.  Knocklayde  King  Hector — 
Ch.  Weston  Billesly  Blush;  N.F.S. 

Class  149— Novice,  Dogs. —  1st  Cecil  A.  Culbert; 
Porcupine  Premier;  See  Class  148.  2nd.  W.  L.  Jifkins; 
Rob  Boy;  listed;  Sept.  1,  1915;  breeder,  S.  Cooper; 
by  Ch.  Parbold  Picaroon — Sweet  Colleen. 

Class  150 — Limit  Dogs. — 1st.  Cecil  A.  Culbert; 
Porcupine  Premier;  See  Class  148.  2nd.  W.  L.  Jifkins; 
Rob  Roy;  See  Class  149.  3rd.  R.  Y.  Wemyss;  Prince 
Charlie;  16809:  May  10,  1915;  breeder,  J.  Hall;  by 
Ch.  Campbell  Sterling — Campbell  Montgomery, 
N.F.S. 

Class  151 — Open,  Dogs. — 1st.  James  D.  Strachan, 
Coltness  Clinker;  15747;  Nov.  1,  1914;  breeder,  J.  D. 
Strachan;  by  Ch.  Parbold  Picador — Ch.  Weston  All 
Quality;  $700.  2nd.  Cecil  A.  Culbert;  Porcupine 
Premier;  See  Class  148.  3rd.  W.  L.  Jifkins;  Rob  Roy; 
See  Class  149. 

Class  152 — Breeders,  Dogs. — 1st.  James  D.  Strach- 
an; Coltness  Clinker;  See  Class  151.  2nd.  Cecil  A. 
Culbert;  Porcupine  Premier;  bee  Class  148.  3rd.  J. 
E.  Miller;  Cantab  Keeper;  See  Class  150. 

Class  153 — Puppies.  Bitches. --1st.  W  Tomlin- 
son;  Tango  Topsy;  listed;  Aug.  16,  1916;  breeder,  R. 
Y.  Wemyss,    B  y  Prince  Charlie-Mabel  Queen  N.F.S. 

Class  154 — Novice,  Bitches. — 1st.  James  D 
Stracnan;  Coltness  Kim;  listed;  Nov.  16,  1915;  breeder 
J.  D.  Strachan;  by  Danmashie  Dandy — Coltness 
Cymbeline;  N.F.S.  2nd.  W.  Tomlinson;  Tango  Topsy 
See  Class  153. 

Class  155 — Limit,  Bitches. — 1st.  Jas.  D.  Strachan; 
Coltness  Kim;  oee  Class  154. 

Class  156 — Open,  Bitches. — 1st.  James  D.  Strach- 
an; Coltness  Kim.  See  Class  154.  k 

Class  157--Breeders,  Bitches. — 1st.  James  D. 
Strachan;  Coltness  Kim;  See  Class  154. 
I  m  COLLIES  (TRICOLOR). 

Class  158— Puppies,  Dogs.— 1st.  G.  E.JSTewton; 
Major;  listed;  Sept.  2,  1916;  breeder,  J.  D.  Strachan; 
by  Coltness  Clinker — Coltness  Creole;  N.F.S.  2nd, 
Mr.  Roberts;  Buddy;  listed;  Sept.  2,  1916;  breeder; 
J.  D.  Strachan;  by  Coltness  Clinker — Coltness  Creole 
N.F.S.  3rd.  Mrs.  Fred.  Bell;  Pat.  Perfection;  listed; 
July  17,  1916;  breeder,  Mrs.  F.  Bell;. by  Skyloo  Per- 
fection— Duchess  Perfection;  N.F.S. 

Class  159 — Novice,  Dogs. — 1st.  G.  E.  Newton; 
Major;  See  Class  158.  2nd.  Mr.  Roberts;  Buddy; 
See  Class  No.  158.  3rd.  Mrs.  Fred.  Bell;  Pat.  Perfec- 
tion; See  Class  158. 

Class  160 — Limit,  Dogs. — 1st.  G.  .E.  Newton; 
Major;  See  Class  158.  ^T 

Class  161 — Open,  Dogs. — 1st.  G.  E.  Newton; 
Major;  See  Class  158.  _  m. 

Class  163— Puppies,  Bitches.— 1st.  F  Mear; 
Crescent  Perfection;  listed;  July  17,  1916;  breeder, 
Mrs  F  Bell;  by  Skyloo  Perfection — Duchess  Per- 
fection; N.F.S.  2nd.  George  H.  Whichello;  Queenie; 
listed;  April  23,  1916;  breeder,  H.  E.  Wild;  by  Camp- 
bell Sterling— Campbell  Beauty;  N.F.S. 

Class  164 — Novice,  Bitches. — 1st.  George  H. 
Whichello;  Quenie;  See  Class  163. 

Class  165— Limit,  Bitches.  -1st.  George  H.  Which- 
ello; Quenie;  See  Class  163. 

COLLIES  (SMOOTH) 

Class  168— Open,  Dogs.— 1st.  N  K.  Swire;  Canu 
Artful;  listed;  April  4,  1916;  breeder,  F.  Wildgoose 
by  Artificial— Canute  Gem.;  N.F.S.  , 

Class  169— Open,  Bitches.— 1st  N.  K.  Swii 
Ch.  Canute  Treasure;  listed;  March  3,  1911;  breedf 
J.  Heap;  by  Hector  of  Woolford — Crosley  Qualit 

NF&  BELGIUM  SHEEP  DOGS. 

Class  170—  Open,  Dogs.— 1st.  Mrs.  W  R.  Wa 
worth;  Bramley  Dingo;  17785;  May  12,  1915;  breed 
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'  GUNS,  RIFLES 

Largest  Selection  in  Ontario 

Also  Ammunition,  Fishing  Tackle, 
Gill  Nets,  Tents,  Knapsacks, 
Dunnage  Bags,  and  the  Famous 
Wisconsin  Outboard  Motors 

as  selected  this  year  by  the  United  States  Government 
after  the  Most  Exacting  Tests.  These  are  wonderfully 
effective,  being  Simply  and  Strongly  constructed,  and 
are  almost  FOOL  PROOF.  They  are  the  best  values 
on  the  market.     Write  us  before  purchasing. 

We  have  a  GREAT  BARGAIN  in  3  H.P.  ROBERTS' inboard 
Motors — the  Standard  of  Excellence.  Price  $50.00  each,  or 
$70.00  with  complete  equipment  ready  for  installation, 
excepting  Tank. 

Our  Values  in  Firearms  and  Tents  are  unequalled. 

LION  SPORTING  GOODS  CO.  | 

429  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO,  ONT,  -  Phone  Main  6517 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


Gaspe  Basin 


The  Favorite  Spot 
for  Health  Sport 
Charming  resort  for  sportsmen  and  pleasure- 
seekers.  The  vicinity  affords  beautiful  scenery, 
fine  sea-bathing  and  unexcelled  fishing.  Guests 
have  the  privilege  of  salmon  and  trout  fishing  in 
connection  with  the  house.  Salmon  and  trout 
fishing  par  excellence.  Best  salmon  fishing  on  Pool 
commences  first  week  in  June.  Don't  miss  the 
sport. 

Baker's  Hotel  ?up^f 

So  long  and  favorably  known,  offers  first  class 
accommodation  for  tourists  with  all  the  comforts  of 
home.  Has  been  greatly  enlarged,  up-to-date  in 
every  respect.  Rooms  with  baths,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Tennis  courts,  croquet  lawn,  etc.  Before 
making  your  plans  for  the  summer  outing  be  sure 
to  write  for  terms  and  other  information  to 

BAKER'S  HOTEL,  GASPE,  QUE. 


The  Sport  of  Sports 


R 


That's  what  you'll  say  after 
ou  have  read  "The  Days  of 
eal  Sport ' '  which  is  abo ut  the 
sport  that  re-creates,  the  sport  that 
makes  enthusiasm  and  builds  pep 
—the  sport  that  is  worth  while. 
One  sporting  publication  editor 
says—'  This  book  belongs  in  every 
man's  library."  You  can  have  it 
in  yours  for  just  one  cent— the 
cost  of  a  postal  card. 

South  Bend  Bait  Co. 

8265Colfax  Ave. South  Bend,  Ind 
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Sir  John  C.  Eaton;  by  Dicko  Des  Banes — Neger 
Hardaw;  N.F.S. 

DALMATIANS. 

Class  173 — Limit,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — Is*.  Dr. 
Thos.  D.  Buck;  Rocksiticus  Riva;  listed;  Aug.  28, 
1913;  breeder,  Rocksiticus  Kennels;  by  Ruby  Bonfire- 
RocklifTe  Dorothy. 

Class  174 — Open,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st.  Dr. 
Thos.  D.  Buck;  Bonhampton  Bugler;  listed:  Sept.  27, 
1913;  breeder,  Bonhampton  Kennels;  by  Ch.  Wind- 
holme  Forever — Ch.  Cinders. 

BOSTON  TERRIERS. 

Class  185 — Puppies,  Dogs. — 1st.  Fred.  W.  Jacobi; 
Spiritualist;  18216:  July  19,  1916;  breeder,  Ar.  Robb; 
By  The  Spirit — Dimps. 

Class  186 — Novice,  Dogs. — 1st.  H.  E.  C.  Brennan; 
Dandy  Duke;  18100;  Oct.  6,  1915;  breeder,  Mrs.  H. 
S.  Thwaites;  by  Thwaites  Tango — Thwaites  Dolly 
Varden; $100. 

Class  187 — Limit,  Dogs,  12  lbs.  and  under  17  lbs. 
—1st.  H.  E.  C.  Brennan;  Derby's  Speed;  18099;  Apri 
5,  1916;  Breeder,  Mrs.  B.  L.  Brownell;  by  Derby  Boy 
H — Brownell's  Nellie. 

Class  188 — Limit,  Dogs,  17  lbs.  and  under  22 
lbs. — 1st.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Graham;  Bumble  Bee;  16675; 
May  10,  1914;  Breeder,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Graham;  by 
Oxonious  Rex-^-Graham's  Princess;  $100. 

Class  189 — Limit,  Dogs,  22  lbs.  and  under  28 
lbs. — 1st.  R.  Henderson;  Clifton  Chummy;  listed; 
June  15,  1915;  breeder,  A.  Yeager;  by  Chum — Ruby; 
$500.    2nd.  Jos.  Travers;  Fashion  Fancy;  16558; 

Class  189 — Limit,  Dogs,  22  lbs.  and  under  28 
lbs. — 1st.  R.  Henderson;  Clifton  Chummy;  listed; 
June  15,  1915;  breeder,  A.  Yeager;  by  Chum — Ruby; 
$500.  2nd.  Jos.  Travers;  Fashion  Fancy;  16558; 
Oct.  12;. breeder,  E.  Macdonald;  by  Prince  Rexworthy 
— Dolly  Mack.  3rd.-H.  E.  C.  Brennan;  Dandy  Duke; 
See  Class  186. 

Class  190 — Open,  Dogs,  12  lbs.  and  under  17 
lbs. — 1st.  H.  E.  C.  Brennan;  Derby's  Speed;  See 
Class  187.  2nd.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ingram;  Ch.  Ingram's 
Little  Man;  15108;  May  1,  1913;  breeder,  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Ingram;  by  Onadaga — Oxonian  Imp.;  $400. 

Class  191 — Open,  Dogs,  17  lbs.  and  under  22 
lbs.— 1st.  W.  B.  Levack;  Little  Pete  II.;  17171;  Feb. 
20,  1914;  breeder,  W.  Pearce;  by  Dowd's  Glory — 
Gypsy  II.;  $1,000. 

Class  192 — Open,  Dogs,  22  lbs.  and  under  28 
lbs. — 2nd.  R.  Henderson;  Clifton  Chummy;  listed; 
June  15,  1915;  See  Class  189.  3rd.  Brown  &  Phillips; 
The  Spirit;  16972;  Aug.  7,  1914. 

Class  193 — Canadian  Bred,  Dogs. — 1st.  Wm. 
Austin;  Ch.  Prince  Rexworthy;  14953;  July  24,  1913. 
breeder,  John  Deitchler;  by  Ch.  Rexonian — Lady 
Verna. 

Class  194 — Puppies,  Bitches. — 1st.  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Graham;  Graham's  Toots;  listed;  May  30,  1916; 
breeder,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Graham;  by  Oxonious  Rex — 
Graham's  Princess:  $50.  2nd.  Chas.  H.  Roos;  Reins- 
man  Girl;  222369;  Aug.  2,  1916;  breeder,  H.  N.  Bulger; 
by  Finnis  Reinsman,  A.K.C.  191678— Turnstile  Trixie, 
$150. 

Class  195 — Novice,  Bitches. — 1st.  Miss  M.  Rich- 
ardson; Quinte  Marianne;  listed;  Nov.  10,  1915;  breed- 
er, owner;  by  Ingram's  Little  Man — Quinte  Prima 
Donna.  2nd.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Stenberg;  Queen  Delhi; 
17334;  Dec.  18,  1912;  breeder,  Wm.  Austin;  by  Cone- 
waugh — Dolly  Prim.  N.F.S. 

Class  199 — Open,  Bitches,  12  lbs.  and  under 
17  lbs. — 1st.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ingram;  Ingram's  Little 
Woman;  17745;  March  18,  1916;  breeder,  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Ingram;  by  Ch.  Ingram's  Little  Man — Ingram's  Pink 
Lady.  2nd.  W.  B.  Levack;  Levack's  Fashion  Plate  ; 
16557;  Oct.  12,  1915;  breeder,  E.  MacDonald;  by  Ch. 
Prince  Rexworthy — Dolly  Mac;  $500. 

YORKSHIRE  TERRIERS. 

Class  207 — Limit,  Dogs. — 1st.  J.  H.  Kenyon; 
Haslingden  Mons;  listed;  1915;  breeder.  Mr.  Spencer; 
by  Ch.  Armley  Roy — Queenie;  $300.  2nd>-.R.  F. 
Briston:  Fido;  listed;  June  6,  1915;  breeder,  Mrs. 
Banks;  N.F.S. 

Class  208 — Open,  Dogs. — 1st.  W.  Mclntyre;  Star 
of  Pellou;  17372;  May  11,  1914:  breeder,  J.  H.  Green- 
wood; by  Ch.  Pillou  Earlsmead  Bobby — Pillion  Queen- 
ie; N.F.S.  2nd.  J.  H.  Kenyon;  Haslingden  Butler 
Boy;  listed;  1914;  breeder,  Mr.  Smith;  by  Harpurkey 
Hero — Ridgeway  Duchess;  3rd.  R.  F.  Briston;  Fida; 
See  Class  207 

Class  209 — Limit,  Bitches.— 1st.  J.  H.  Kenyon; 
Kenyon's  Ciss;  14999;  1913;  Breeder,  T.  Mallinder; 
by  Overden's  Little  Courtier — Walkley's  Daisy.  2nd. 
J.  H.  Kenyon;  Senn  Senn  Queen  II.;  16695;  1913; 
breeder,  J.  Trunwell;  by  Claremont  Marquis — Green- 
well'sDolly. 

Class  210 — Open,  Bitches.— 1st.  Ms.  J.  W. 
Weldon;  Ch.  Ketty  o  Gait;  14978;  May  23,  1912; 
breeder,  B.  Croft;  <>■  Woods  Armley  Ronald — Croft 
Burlington  Lady;  ^150.    2nd.  J.  H.  Kenyon;  Ken- 


yon's Ciss;  See  C  ss  209.  3rd.  J.  H.  Kenyon,  Senn 
Senn  Queen  II.;    ee  Class  209. 

POMERANIANS. 

Class  211-  Puppies,  Dogs. — 1st. — James  Mc- 
Ewan;  Punch;  listed;  May  2,  1916:  breeder,  James 
McEwan;  by  Jim — Daisy;  N.F.S. 

Class  212 — Novice,  Dogs,  under  8  lbs.,  any  color. 
— 1st.  Mrs.  H.  W.  Jakeway;  Brownie;  listed;  Aug.  2 
1914;  breeder,  M.  L.  Herd;  by  Kelvin  (C.K.L.  12853)— 
Kelvinside  Viola;  N.F.S.  2nd.  James  McEwan: 
Punch;  See  Class  211. 

Class  213 — Limit,  Dogs,  under  8  lbs.,  any  color. 
— 1st.  John  McNaughton;  McNaughton  Defender- 
17616;  Feb.  1914;  breeder,  Mrs.  W.  Nichols;  by  All 
Saints  Teddy — Coronation  Bess;  N.F.S.  2nd.  J.  T. 
Waggitt;  Imported  Glenifer  Model;  listed;  Feb.  1, 
1915;  breeder,  Mrs.  J.  Boag;  by  Martabau — Ivy;  $500. 

Class  214 — Open,  Dogs,  Black    under  8  lbs.- 
1st.  John  McNaughton;  McNaughton  Defender;  See 
Class  213. 

Class  215 — Open,  Dogs,  any  other  Color,  under 

8  lbs.— 1st.  J.  T.  Waggitt;  Imported  Glenifer  Model; 
listed;  See  Class  213. 

Class  216 — Open,  Dogs,  Brown  or  Chocolate. — 
1st.  Mrs.  H.  W.  Jakeway;  Brownie;  See  Class  212. 

Class  217 — Puppies,  Bitches. — 1st.  Mary  F.  John- 
ston; Zetland  Pride;  listed;  Sept.  15,  1917;  breeder, 
M.  Johnston;  by  Pomeria  Defender — Myrtle. 

Class  218 — Novice,  Bitches,  under  8  lbs.,  any 
color. — 1st.  James  Murlev;  Kelvinside  Trixie;  listed; 
July  1,  1913;  Breeder,  Mrs.  P.  S.  Herd;  by  Kelvinside 
Nipper — Kelvinside  Daisy.  2nd.  Mrs.  J.  Parker; 
White  Fleece;  registered;  Nov.  20,  1915;  breeder,  Mrs. 
Kittermaster;  by  Cairndhu  Narcissus — Princess  May; 
$500.  3rd.  Miss  Mary  F.  Johnston;  Zetland  Pride; 
listed;  Sept.  15,  1916;  breeder,  M.  Johnston;  by  Pom- 
eria Defender — Myrtle. 

Class  219 — Limit,  Bitches,  under  8  lbs.,  any 
Color. — 1st.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Briggs;  Little  Jem;  listed; 
July  3,  1915;  breeder,  owner;  Bombria  Masterpiece — 
Minnie.  2nd.  James  Murby;  Kelvinside  Trixie;  See 
Class  218.  3rd.  J.  T.  Waggitt;  Imported  LUyhill  Sun- 
flower; listec;  Nov.  28,  1915;  breeder,  Mrs.  Mac- 
pherson;  by  Offley  Honeymoon — Raitt's  Joan;  $350. 

Class  220 — Open,  Bitches,  Black,  under  8  lbs. — 
1st.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Briggs;  Little  Jem;  See  Class  219. 
2nd.  James  Murby;  Kelvinside  Trixie;  See  Class  218. 

Class  221 — Open,  Bitches,  Brown  or  Chocolate. 
— 1st.  Jack  Webb;  Goldmine  Midget;  13190;  Feb.  24, 
1913;  breeder,  Jack  Webb;  by  Kelvinside  Nipper — 
Goldmine  Betty. 

Class  222 — Open,  Bitches,  any  other  Color, 
under  8  lbs.— 1st.  J.  T.  Waggitt;  Imported  LUyhill 
Sunflower;  See  Class  219. 

PEKINGESE  SPANIELS. 
Class  225 — Puppies,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st. 
Wm.  Cameron;  Ben  Ti  Shi;  listed;  June,  1916;  breeder' 
Mr.  Pearcey.  2nd.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Weldon;  La  Chene; 
listed;  Aug.  6,  1916;  breeder,  Mrs.  Murchison;  Li  Hung 
— Lady  Ching.  $75. 

Class  226 — Novice,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st. 
Miss  Claude  Trainor;  I.  Sing;  listed;  July  4,  1915; 
Breeder,  Mrs.  J.  V.  Davey;  by  Isung — Bebe.  3rd. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Weldon;  La  Chene;  See  Class  225. 

Class  227 — Limit,  Dogs. — 1st.  Clancy  &  Moun- 
tain; Chun  Chip;  17056;  May  20,  1914;  breeder,  James 
Agar;  by  Wotton  Konan  Ti— La  Tos  Ki;  N.F.S. 
2nd.  Mrs.  H.  Wilson;  Noswal  Neto;  registered;  Nov. 
18,  1912;  Rosentral,  England;  by  Ishingtpn  Ching — 
Northwol's  Sally  Lunn;  N.F.S.  3rd.  Miss  Claude 
Trainor;  L  Sing;  See  Class  226. 

Class  228 — Limit,  Bitches. — 1st.  R.  S.  Richard- 
son; Black  Diamond  of  Manchuria;  listed;  May  15, 
1913;  breeder,  Mrs.  Kennedy;  by  Nanking  Pu  Yi — 
Nanking  Kau-Su.  2nd.  R.  S.  Richardson;  Ashton- 
More-Kwai-Wha;  listed:  Nov.  9,  1914;  breeder,  Mrs. 
Weaver;  by  Young  Elf  of  Ashcroft — Lu  Lu  of  Ashcroft. 
3rd.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Weldon;  Oriental  Queen;  See  Class  230. 

Class  229 — Open,  Dogs. — 1st.  Clancy  &  Moun- 
tain; Chun  Chip;  17056;  May  20,  1914;  breeder,  James 
Agar;  by  Wotton  Konan  Ti — La  Tos  Kit.  2nd.  Mrs. 
W.  Wilson;  Noswal  Neto;  See  Class  227.  3rd.  Miss 
Claude  Trainor;  I-Sing;  See  Class  226. 

Class  230 — Open,  Bitches. — 1st.  Mrs.  R.  S.  Rich- 
ardson; Nowata  Fai;  listed;  Dec.  19,  1914;  breeder, 
Rocky  Brook  Kennels;  by  Nanking  Poo-Kwei — Ah 
Poo-Shan.  2nd.  Mrs.  R.  S.  Richardson;  Ashton- 
More-Winki;  listed;  Sept.  16,  1914;  breeder,  Mrs. 
Robinson;  by  Ash  ton-More-Sun-Nee — Ashton  More- 
Pugee.  3rd.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Weldon;  Oriental  Queen; 
18139;  July  17,  1915;  breeder,  Mrs.  Murchison;  by 
Tsung  (imp.)— Wee  Mol;  $150. 

ENGLISH  TOY  SPANIELS. 
Class  234 — Open,   Dogs. — 1st.  Celamo  Kennels; 
Calamo  Redbeau;  listed  ;«  Feb.  7,  1910;  breeder,  Rose- 
mary Kennels;  by  Ch.  Rosemary  Calvert — Rosemary 
Dearest  Girl. 
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FISHING  RODS  Made-Ii>-C  anada 

No  further  need  to  go  to  England  or  the  States  for  the  highest  grade  rods.  We  can  make  them. 

DO  YOU  KNOW— 
We  have  been  making  fishing  rods  in  Toronto  for  over  thirty  years,  in  Lancewood,  Green- 
heart  and  split  cane.     Our  5-oz.  Greenheart  and  5-oz.  split  cane  Blake  rods  are  great 
favorites  and  of  the  highest  quality.    Our  dark  green  patent  silk  bound  5-oz.  spHt  cane 
rods  are  beauties  and  much  admired. 

OUR  VERY  LATEST  PRODUCTION  is  in  silk  bound  steel  rods,  unequalled  the  world  over. 
The  dark  green  silk  binding  protects  this  rod  against  all  possible  rust  and  adds  greatly  to 
its  strength  and  beauty.    All  rods  made  for  trout  and  bass.    We  repair  all  kinds  of  rods. 

The  AUcock,  Laight  &  Westwood  Co.,  (Limited) 

 MANUFACTURERS      -      -      78  BAY  STREET,  TORONTO  —  


N  E  WFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler,  Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company's  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  fish 
and  game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing. 
Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other 
conntry  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfound- 
land. Information  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
J.W.N.  JOHNSTONE,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND 


FISHING  TACKLE  THAT  STANDS  THE  TEST 


ORVIS  RODS 

REELS,  FLIES,  MINNOW  TRAPS 
Special  Four  Ounce  Fly  Rod  Now  Ready 
For  Delivery. 

Not  the  Cheapest  but  the  Best  Is  Our  Motto. 

CHARLES  F.  ORVIS  CO.,  MANCHESTER,  VT. 

Catalogue  on  Request.        Mention  BOD  andGUN 


We  had  a  hound  a  long  time  ago — the  best  one 
I  ever  saw  or  owned.  He  could  do  anything  any 
other  dog  could  do  and  then  turn  around  and 
lick  the  other  dog. 

It  is  the  same  with  any  geods  of  our  manufacture 
They  are  the  best  made — made  for  the  sportsman  who 
wants  the  best  and  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  at  which 
the  best  can  be  produced. 

Besides  they  are  made  in  Canada,  by  Can- 
adians. 

Have  you  tried  our  Nitro-Solvent  Gun  Oil?  It 
is  the  finest  oil  on  the  market  for  fire  arms,  reels,  etc. 
Absolutely  prevents  and  removes  rust,  residue  of 
powder  and  oils  perfectly  all  mechanisms.  3  oz. 
bottle  25  cents.     Postage  extra  .05. 

At  your  dealers  or  sent  on  receipt  of  price.  Get 
a  bottle  now. 

Dealers — Write  for  Special  Proposition. 
ROBT.  HODGSON  CO.,    RAGLAN,  ONTARIO 
M'f'g'rs.  Sportsmen's  Specialties. 


A  Strike 


means  a  catch,  when  you  keep 
your  reel,  your  rod,  your  line  and 
your  flies  in  perfect  condition  with 

3-in-One  Oil 

A  famous  fisherman  says, "Every  Angler 
should  carry  3-in-One  in  his  kit."  3  in  One 
makes  reels  run  right,  prevents  rust  on 
steel  rods,  prevents  cracking  of  cane  or  bam- 
boo rods  and  makes  silk  or 
linen  lines  stronger.  Also 
keeps  "dry  flies"  dry. 
FREE— Booklet  and  sam- 
ff.     pie  of  3-in-One. 


3-in-One  Oil  Co- 
166KUF.B'dwy 
New  York 


BUILD  IT  YOURSELF  ^ 

Easily  Constructed  From  Blue  Prints  and  Directions  Furnished 

V  Bottom  Outboard  Motor  Boat 

Designed  by  D.  S.  Simpson,  M.M.E. 

^PALMER  SIMPSON  CO.,   200  BROADWAY,   SARANAC  LAKE,    N.Y.  J 
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Class  236 — Open,  Bitches. — 1st.  Celamo  Kennels: 
Celamo  Windfalla;  12995;  April  30,  1910;  breeder,  Hon. 
Mrs.  Lytton;  by  Ch.  Windfall — St.  Anthony's  Fairy. 
TOY,  BLACK  AND  7 AN. 

Class  239 — Open,  Dogs. — 1st.  Mrs.  Delaney; 
Gay  Boy;  12348;  April  24,  1912;  breeder,  S.  A.  De- 
laney; by  Sun  Star — Nell  2nd. 

Class  240 — Open,  Bitches. — 1st.  John  L.  Tom- 
linson,  Trixie  II;  16922;  Nov.  12,  1915;  breeder,  J. 
L.  Tomlinson;  by  C.  H.  Bonnie  Boy  II.  (C.K.C. 
127770)— C.  H.  Wanda  (C.K.C.  18910). 

MALTESE  TERRIERS. 

Class  242 — Open,  Dogs. — 1st.  Raymond  W.  G. 
Card;  Hermand  White  Knight  II  16343;  Aug.  3, 
1915;  breeder,  Mr.  R.  W.  G.  Card;  by  Hermand  White 
Knight — Daphne  DeMalta;  N.F.o. 

Class  243 — Open,  Bitches. — 1st.  R.  W.  G.  Card; 
Ch.  Highberry  Snowball;  15014:  June  8,  1908;  breeder, 
L.  W.  Leese;  by  Major  Mite — Normacot  Duchess; 
N.F.S.  2nd.  R.  W.  G.  Card;  Elva  De  Malta;  listed; 
Sept.  19,  1914;  breeder,  Mrs.  Hancock;  by  King 
Meneris — Snowtlake;  $250.  3rd.  R.  W.  G.  Card; 
Emer  Dc  Malta;  listed;  Sept.  19,  1914;  breeder,  Mrs. 
Hancock;  b\  King  Meneris — Snowflake;  $250. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CLASS. 

Class  245 — Open,  Dogs  and  Bitches,  under  30 
lbs. — 1st.  Ward  McCauley;  Tiny;  listed;  June  1; 
breeder,  Mrs.  Seddon;  by  Tipperary — Mary. 

Judges — W.  Currie,  Toronto,  Boston  terriers;  Chas. 
H.  Mason,  Long  Is.  N.Y.  all  other  bieeds. 


Two  Good  Judges. 

Great  interest  was  taken  in  the  judging,  and  the 
ringsides  were  packed  to  an  uncomlortal>l*  degree. 
A.  Currie  was  the  judge-elect  for  Boston  terriers,  and 
C.  H.  Mason,  of  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  officiated  as  the 
all-rounder.  The  latter  is  by  no  means  a  stranger 
at  our  Toronto  shows,  having  acted  as  judge  at  many 
of  our  big  events,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  various 
breeds  makes  his  placings  all  the  more  noteworthy. 
His  task,  however,  was  not  an  arduous  one,  as  many 
of  the  varieties  were  badly  represented. 

Cocker  spaniels  headed  the  list,  with  49  entries, 
followed  closely  by  Airedales,  collies  and  bull  terriers. 
In  the  toy  section,  the  "Poms"  and  "Pekes"  made  a 


fair  show,  whilst  the  Yorkshire  terrier  entry  showed 

an  improvement. 

The  Star  Attractions. 

An  exhibit  that  attracted  a  deal  of  notice  and  ad- 
miration was  the  collie  dog,  "Bobbie  Burns,"  owned 
by  Jack  Munroe.  Both  the  dog  and  its  owner  have 
been  on  active  service  "somewhere  in  France."  Both 
have  "done  their  bit,"  and  received  injuries  that 
necessitated  their  return  to  Canada.  Naturally,  our 
canine  hero  was  one  of  the  star  attractions. 

The  competition  in  many  of  the  classes  was  very 
keen,  as  many  of  our  best  specimens  were  out  to  "fight 
their  battles  o'er  again."  The  judging  of  the  variety 
classes  and  the  awarding,of  the  general  specials  always 
furnish  a  great  deal  of  interest  for  the  exhibitor  as 
well  as  the  spectator.  If  an  owner  of  a  Pomeranian 
or  a  Boston,  for  instance,  should  beat  a  crack  Airedale 
or  a  collie,  it  adds  a  lot  to  the  pleasure  of  the  exhibitor. 
To  the  general  public  one  dog  looks  just  the  same 
as  another  of  that  particular  breed,  so  the  casual 
observer  likes  to  see  the  different  breeds  pitted  against 
each  other, 

Billy  Sunday  Sold. 

One  of  the  competitors  in  the  bull  terrier  section 
who  has  done  some  good  winning  lately  was  Billy  Sun- 
day, owned  by  Mr.  Sutherland.  We  understand 
this  dog  has  been  sold  to  an  American  fancier  for  a 
record  price  for  that  breed. 

Fashion  Plate  Sold. 
The  Boston  terrier  bitch  bred  by  E.  MacDonald 
Toronto,  which  has  been  winning  so  well  this  last 
year  was  sold  after  this  show  by  W.  B.  Levock  for 
slightly  over  $500  to  a  fancier  fro  m  Boston.Mass. 

Morning  Acceptance. 

A  strong  bid  was  made  for  this  prize  winning  son 
of  Morning  Admiration  and  Wingfield  Charm,  but 
Mr.  Billinger  the  breeder  held  out  for  his  price  $250. 

Later  on  Mr.  Geo.  Goodwin  of  Lindsay  bought 
Wingfield  Charm  the  dam  of  M.  Acceptence  She  is 
a  well  bred  brood  being  by  Ch.  Crompton  Oorang  ex 
Langollen  Nelly. 


TRAP 
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The  scores: — 

'   _                                           Shot  at.  Broke 

R.  O.Ford                                            110  92 

T.  D.  McGaw                                       100  93 

C.  N.  Candee,  sr                                  105  96 

P.  J.Boothe                                           85  80 

A.  A.  Laird                                             85  72 

T.F.Hodgson                                       105  89 

C.  N.  Candee,  jr                                    105  97 

W.F.Hodgson                                      105  92 

W.  S.  Lansing                                         95  82 

C.  S.  Nicholls                                        105  85 

T.Wibby                                               80  58 

J.  Goodall                                              25  19 

R.  C.  Harris                                             45  41 

Dr.  Haentschel                                       30  19 

W.  Burgess                                            20  16 

E.C.Wilson                                           20  15 

A.  S.  Sauton  :                  20  12 

C.  W.  Primeau                                       20  10 

H.  Martin                                              20  18 

J.  W.  Hutt                                             25  19 

C.G.Knott                                           75  62 

G.  Osier                                                 80  57 

In  the  five-man  team  shoot  Dick  McGaw's  team  won 
by  three  birds. 

The  regular  weekly  shoot  of  the  Balmy  Beach  Gun 
Club  was  held  as  usual  on  their  grounds,  Eastern 
Avenue,  on  Saturday,  April  7th,  a  very  good  turn-out 
of  members  and  friends  were  on  hand  and  some  good 
scores  were  made-  R  C.  Harris  was  high  in  the  Spoon 
shoot.  Scores: 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

Candee                                                  75  62 

Lansing                                                 65  53 

Laird                                                     45  38 

Burgess                                                 30  22 

Hodgson                                                60  53 

Sockett                                                  75  61 

Francis                                                  50  40 

Harris                                                   50  43 


Wibby   f5  54 

Evans   10  8 

Smith   75  58 

Mason     w  #  *A 

Foster   50  *  38 

Nicholls   50  39 

Hunter   75  43 

Jordan  Gun  Club. 

Fine  weather  favored  the  last  shoot  of  the  Winter 
Series  of  the  Jordan  Gun  Club  and,  as  a  result  the  scores 
were  the  highest  of  the  entire  series. 

Several  members  of  the  St.  Catharines  Gun  Club 
were  present,  and  demonstrated  by  their  scores  that 
they  still  know  how  to  smash  the  flying  clays.  The 
boys  put  in  a  hard  afternoon's  practice  in  preparation 
for  the  big  tournament  which  is  to  be  held  by  the 
Hamilton  Gun  Club  on  Good  Friday  and  Saturday. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Jordan  Gun  Club  will  be  well 
represented  at  the  Hamilton  shoot. 

Those  shooting  and  their  scores  were  as  follows: 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

H.  W.  Hunsberry   50  47 

P.  Wismer   o0  47 

M.  Honsberger   50  4b 

ECulp  -  •  50  46 
A.  K.  Wismer   50  45 

D.  Price   50  43 

E.  Fisher   50  43 

J.  Spence   50  42 

H.  Claterbuck   50  41 

O.  Fisher   50  39 

W.  Mover   50  35 

Walt.  Bartlett   50  35 

F.  Church   50  34 

G.  Claterbuck   50  34 

Will  Bartlett   50  32 

G.  Collins   50  27 

P.  Clatterbuck   50  26 

W.  Nicholson   50  25 

L.  Crown   30  18 
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JUNE  1616  TO  MAY  1917 

EL  -  A 

Alpine  Club  of  Canada: — 

Eleventh  Annual  Camp   29 

Some  Climbs  in  the  Rockies  of  the  Pincher  Creek  District  F.  W.  Godsal  137 

Alpine  Club  Member  who  has  been  honored  by  the  Allies   755 

Club  Notes  526,  766,  845,  1024,  1150 

The  Canadian  Alpine  Journal  J.  L.  McCulloch  1158 

Albertan  Leghorn's  Adventure  with  a  Coyote,  An  Ellen  A.  Hamilton  283 

Alberta,  Bags  a  Nice  Foot  Rug,  The  Rector  of  Prairie  Glen  S.  Jones  718 

Amateur  on  a  Three  Day  Hunt,  An  "Cap" 

Anglers,  Two  (Verse)   668 

Animals  Photograph  themselves,  How  the  Forest   890 

Atlantic  Seals  need  Protection   314 

Autumn  Reginald  Gourlay  357 

V  B 

Barn,  The  Crevice  in  the  Wm.  McMillan  611 

When  Bass,  Bite   494 

Bass  Fisherman,  A  Suggestion  for  Mr.  Black  Gervas  Geranus  1 205 

Bear  Cubs,  Grizzly  W.  C.  King  386 

Bear  Hunting  where  Old  Louis  Lives  Eugene  P.  Rioux  622 

Bear,  The  Man  and  the  C.  H.  Hamilton  400 

Birds,  Attracting  the   726 

Birds,  Does  it  Pay  to  Protect  the  Hubert  Hirtton  1221 

Birds,  Welcome  the   1327 

Buck  of  Bald  Knolls,  The  Big  A.  H.  Haines  1 188 

Budd  Jean  Stevinson  589 

Buffalo  Herd  is  in  Wainwright  Park,  Alta.,  World's  Largest   630 

Bull  of  Triple  Creek,  A  Ray  Giddings  478 

Burns  of  Benwell  Bill  Riverside  128 

B.  C,  A  Hunting  and  Fishing  Trip  in  T.  S.  Scott  855 

B.  C,  A  Record  of  Big  Game  killed  in  the  Cassiar  District   191 

B.  C,  Big  Game  in   977 

B.  C,  Nothing  Unusual  for  Central   602 

B.  C,  Trout  Fishing  on  the  Stave  River  P.  E.  Bucke  18 

C 

Calchas  .Creek,  The  Lost  Cabin  Mine  of  Mike  Jay  847 

Canadian  Vacation  Camps,  Some  Mabel  Burkholder  1316 

Camping  in  the  Heart  of  the  Rockies  E.  Anderson  841 

Camp  Magic  Dr.  Edward  Booth  540 

Camp  Yarn,  A  Dr.  Edward  Booth  790 

Camp  Mate,  The  Selection  of  a  _   788 

Canada  (Western)  along  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific   251 

Canadian  Naturalist,  Rambles  of  a   380 

Canoeing  in  the  Far  North  Chas.  Eymundson  1 125 

Canoe  Trip,  A  Close  in  Frank  L.  Nash  23 

Canoe  Trip,  A  First  J.  B.  Benson  517 

Canoe  will  Build  me,  I  a  Light  Bonnycastle  Dale  233 

Close  Call,  A  A.  W.  Peck  618 

Closed  Season,  In  Gordon  Dana  155 

Club,  At  the  Ad.  Lib.  1272 

Conservation,  A  Symposium  on  Matters  regarding  53,  262,  384,  495,  632  756 

Conservation,  Matters  pertaining  to  756,  882,  1026,  1096  1290 

Conservation,  Special  Bulletin  from  the  Commission  of   408 

Convert,  The  F.  V.  Williams  614 

Crow  Lake,  A  Day's  Fishing  at  J-  H.  Gehan  528 

D 

Days  in  the  Woods,  A  Few  E.  J.  McVeigh  263 

Deer,  A  Scot  and  a  Jumping  A.M.  Nichol  548 

Deer  on  Vancouver  Island  E.  J.  Nilrah  1140 

Demand  for  Tuna,  Swordfish  and  Sturgeon,  Growing                                                                  ..   ...  ....  ..  284 

Desire,  My  A.  K.  Mehl  140 

Dominion  Parks  Management  combats  Forest  Fire,  How  the  J •  B.  Harkin  72 

Duck  Days  on  Pitt  Meadows  i                      A.  R  Ellis  358 

Ducks  Flighting                                                                                                                  B .  C .  Tillett  374 

Duck  Shoot,  A  .v.  E.  V  Howe  1095 

Ducks.  Two  Bags  of  Wild  Bonnycastle  Dale  354 

Duck,  The  Wood  F.  V.  Williams  953 

Duck  Shooting  £eorge  Harper  796 

Dwellers  of  Darkness,  The  Wm.  McMillen  1069 

Duck  Shooting  at  Weller's  Bay  1876-1916  J.  Townson  888 

E 

Eggs  and  Skins,  A  Story  of  Edward  T  Martin  554 

Escape,  A  Narrow  L.  Bentzen  21 
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F 

Ferreting  Fairly...    Gordon  Dana  1089 

Fin,  Fur  and  Feather  Tribe,  The   312 

Fires  be  prevented,  Can  Northern  Ontario  Bush  """"".'"""!   422 

Fish  and  Game  in  the  Laurentian  Mountains,  Destruction  of  C .  R.  Partik  29 

Fisheries,  Canadian   1160 

Fisheries  of  the  North                                                                                                          JR.  J.  Fraser  366 

Fisherman,  A  Brother  H.  C.  Haddon  1075 

Fisherman's  Luck  F.V.Williams  11 

Fishing  Experiences  in  Canada  Tyeth  Bounsall  1319 

Fishing  Notes  33,  156,  268,  387,  499,  649,  738,  870,  986,  1101,  1223  1337 

Fishing  (Sunday)  is  unlawful                                                                                                                 .  267 

Fishing,  The  Miseries  of  C.  Edgar  Thomas  131 

Fishing  Traps  of  Niagara  River,  A  Visit  to  the  Myrtle  Leeta  Cherry  1 198 

Fishing  Trip,  A  Northern  Jack  Livingston  375 

Fishway  Problem,  The                                                                                  .   .     .    32 

Food,  Things  that  Crawl  used  for                                                                             .    310 

Forest  Protection  System,  The  Truth  about  the  Robson  Black  540 

Four  of  a  Kind  T.  N.  Hewitt  733 

Fowling  and  Modern  English  E.  D.  Sisjpey  613 

Fox  Hunting  without  Hounds  i  C.  A.  Beeson  382 

G 

Game  Hunting  in  The  Selkirks,  Big  Geo.  Sarver  607 

Game  in  Maritime  Provinces,  Forest   914 

Game  Laws,  Improvement  of   916 

Game  Preservation  in  the  Dominion  Parks  ......F.  H.  H.  Williamson  402 

Game,  The  Disappearance  of  Clement  Kaufman  200 

Gentleman  Jones  Jetm  Stevinson  1065 

Glaciers  and  Gold     846 

Goblins  Bill  Riverside  380 

Goose,  A  Pugnacious  Edward  T.  Martin  126 

Goose  Hunt,  A...  Harold  R.  Hurd  378 

Grizzlies,  Charged  by  George  H.  Sarver  121 

Grizzly,  Bjornsen's  Don  Matheson  8 

Gun  Set  Trap  for  Wolf  R.  J.  Fraser  1079 

Guns  and  Ammunition: — 

Arms  That  Helped  to  Shove  the  Frontier  off  the  Map... .Ashley  A.  Haines  46,  170,  289,  416,  532, 101^  1368 

Modern  Loads  for  an  Old  Cartridge  C.  S.  Dandis  772 

A  Loading  Improvement  F.  M.  Woods  892 

Rambtings  of  a  Rifleman  .....Lieut.  Townsend  Whelen  1012,  1132,  1250 

The  Newton  .256  Rifle  Cha$.  Askins  1260 

H  . 

Haliburton,  In  t)he  Highlands  of  Katherine  M.  O'Loughlin  981 

Hawks  and  Other  Game  Destroyers  Reginald  Gourlay  966 

Highways  of  the  North  Aubrey  Fullerton  603 

Holiday  in  the  Rockies,  A  Mary  Flett  1311 

Hunt,  An  Amateur  on  a  Three  Day  "Cap" 

Hunters,  Two  F.  V.  Williams  372 

Hunting  Season  (Verse)  Lillian  Waters  McMurtry  530 

Hunt  of  the  Star  Hunting  Club,  The  Wm.  Hickson  1090 

Hunt  that  was  Different,  A  E.  J.  McVeigh  1092 

Hunting  Moose  on  Snowshoes  C  Eymundson  1335 

Hunting  Trip  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  Our  Seventh  Annual  Bert  Pierson  153 

Hunt  in  Nova  Scotia,  A  Partridge  Nova  Scotian  369 

Hunting  with  the  Modern  Cameta  Bonnycastle  Dale  949 

I 

Ilion,  N.Y.  Will  Celebrate  Founding  of  Firearms  Industry  in  America   194 

Inaccuracies  Martin  Hunter  1212 

Inexhaustible,  That  Word  E.  D.  Sismey....  1214 

Infant  Moose  ...Ralph  Harris  190 

Interesting  Pet,  An  Robert  Barr  Warman  282 

Invigorating  Lauren tians   626 

J 

Just  William  m  Gordon  Dana  136 

K 

Kawartha  Lakes,  The   953 

Kea,  The  Conrad  Kain  249 

Kennel  Department  88,  204,  334,  426,  558,  682,  814,  923,  1053,  1165,  1273 

King  of  the  Big  Swamp  F.  V.  Williams  723 

Klir-r-r-r-r-ik-ik-ik  F.  V.  Williams  245 

L 

Labrador,  The  Grand  Falls  of  J.  W.  McGrath  243 

Laddie  the  Boy  Trapper  Bonnycastle  Dale 

Lake  of  Bays  Lillian  Waters  McMurtry  713 

Leather  from  Marine  Mammals   1127 

Letter  Box,  Our   106,332,434,580,8201  937,1059,1176,  1296 

Light  that  Saved,  The  F.  V.  Williams  490 

Loon  Lake  (Verse)   Sara  Stafford  318 

Lost  in  the  Woods  "Nemo  '  782 

M 

Madawaska,  Outing  of  the  Mountain  Club  at  High  Falls  on  the  A..  C.  B.  1085 

Magaguadavic  and  Digdeguash  Lines  by  D.  E.  737 

Marshes,  A  Night  on  the  B.  C.  Tillett  794 

Maskinonge,  In  Pursuit  of  the  Bonnycastle  Dale  117 

Medicine  Bag  110,  320,  460,  583,  700,  938,  1060 

Migratory  Birds,  Regulations  for  the  Protection  of  .............  Hf 

Miner's  Preserve  near  Kingsville,  A  Visit  to  Jack  ......B.  B.  H.  143 

Monarch  of  the  Grey  Void,  The  Cy.  Perkins 

Moose  Calling  on  the  Spanish  River  W.  Edwi  nTroup  627 
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Moose  Factory  R.  J-  Fraser  971 

Moose  Hunting  Trip  in  Nova  Scotia  J.  P-  E.  736 

Moose  on  Snowshoes,  Hunting  C.  Eymundson 

Moose  Meat  for  Morrison's  Mine  S.  H.  Howard  595 
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Advertisements  will  be 
inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c.  a  word.     Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 

FOR  SALE,  WANT  AND 
EXCHANGE  DEPT. 

ACCESSORIES 


FOR  SALE — Set  of  Electric  automobile  lamps,  two  side 
and  one  tail.  Never  been  used.  Box  L,  ROD  AND  GUN, 
Woodstock,  Ontario.  TF 

FOR  SALE— The  "GOLD  MEDAL"  CAMP  COOK- 
ING OUTFIT,  50  pieces,  new,  listed  $11.00  at  BARGAIN 
if  sold  now.  E.  R.  Whitney,  1521  Columbus  Rd.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  4-5T 

ANTIQUE  FIREARMS 

Buy,  sell,  exchange  all  sorts  old-time  and  modern  Fire- 
arms, Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Antiques,  805  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  6-1 4T 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— My  special  offer  to  intro- 
duce my  magazine,  "Investing  for  Profit."  It  is  worth 
$10  a  copy  to  any  one  who  has  not  acquired  sufficient 
money  to  provide  necessities  and  comforts  for  self  and 
loved  ones.  It  shows  how  to  become  richer  quickly  and 
honestly.  Investing  for  Profit  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  and  has  the  largest  circulation  in  Am- 
erica. It  shows  how  $100  grows  to  $2,200;  write  now  and 
I'll  send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  606-20  W. 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  4-12T 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 

FOR  SALE — Best  quality  ranch  raised  mink,  also 
Canada  wild  geese.  Nelson  Waldron,  Tyne  Valley,  Prince 
Edward  Island.  J  6T 

WILD  ANIMALS — Correspondence  solicited  with 
parties  interested  in  Fox  Ranching  or  in  purchasing  or 
selling  stock.    Blake  Vanatter,  Georgetown,  Ont.  J.t.f 

LIVE  BEAR  CUBS  WANTED— 20  baby  bear  cubs, 
$10.00  each.  Two  male  and  one  female  lvnx  $15.00  each, 
Sandhill  cranes  $15.00  each,  Wolverine  $25.00  each,  three 
fisher  $15.00  each.  Crates  and  Tags  furnished.  Portage 
Wild  Animal  Co.,  Portage  La  Prairie,  Man.  4-2T 

PHEASANTS  AND  GAME  BIRDS. 

RAISE  PHEASANTS  FOR  US.— We  pay  you  big  prices 
and  furnish  breeding  stock  cheap.  More  profitable  than 
poultry.  Eggs  sell  for  twenty  to  fifty  dollars  a  hundred. 
Contract,  complete  information  and  price  lists  10  cents. 
Animals  and  birds  of  all  kinds  for  sale.  Home's  Zoological 
Arena  Co.,  Desk  22,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  5  12T 

DOGS. 

HIGH  CLASS  PEDIGREED  English  Beagles,  all 
ages.  None  better.  Also  five  ferrets.  3c  stamp  for 
reply.    L.  Murray,  Harrow,  Ont.  2-2T 

TRAINED  HOUNDS — Norwegian  bearhounds 
Irish  wolf  hounds,  Blood  hounds,  Foxhounds, 
Deer,  Cat,  Wolf  and  Coon  dogs.  Absolute  guar- 
antee, trial  allowed,  purchaser  alone  to  judge, 
no  questions  asked,  money  refunded.  Fifty-page 
illustrated  catalogue  five-cent  stamp.  Rook- 
wood  Kennels,  Lexington,  Ky. 


CANUCK  KENNELS — Lindsay,  Ont.,  have  for  Sale 
a  few  Airedales,  Puppies,  from  hunting  stock.  Also  at 
Stud  an  imported  (Eng.)  Black  Pom.,  by  the  great  Mal- 
wood  Marco.  5-1T 

CAERPHILLY  AIREDALE  KENNELS— Ridgetown, 
Ont.,  have  some  extra  good  prospects  in  dog  and  bitch 
puppies,  out  of  imported  bitches  by  the  noted  stud 
dog,  Crack  Perform er.SWrite  for  particulars.  5-1T 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels  of  Berry,  Ky.,  offer  for  ' 

sale  setters  and  pointers,  fox  and  cat  hounds,  wolf  and  deer  | 

hounds,  coon  and  opossum  hounds,  varmint  and  rabbit  i 
hounds,  bear  and  lion  hounds.    Also  Airedale  terriers. 

All  dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge  the  I 

quality.    Satisfaction   guaranteed,   or   money   refunded.  | 

56  page  illustrated,  instructive  and  interesting  catalogue  for  i 
ten  cents  in  stamps  or  coin. 

FOR  SALE — Splendid  Llewellin,  English,  Irish,  Gordon  I 
setter  pups  and  traine    dogs,  pointers,  spaniels  and  re- 
trievers in  pups  and  trained  dogs.    Enclose  stamp  for  | 
description.    Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa.  tf 

FOR  SALE — West  Highland  White  Terrier  puppies  I 
from  best  full  pedigreed  imported  stock.    F.  B.  Arnaud, 
Annapolis  Royal,  N.S.  4-2T 

BEAGLE  PUPS  FOR  SALE — The  right  kind,  the  kind  I 
that  will  hunt.    Ready  to  ship  end  of  April.    Nice  age  to 
start  working  this  fall.    Only  a  few  left.    J.  M  E.  Shaw, 
Forest,  Ont.  4-2T 

THE  HOMESTEAD    KENNELS,  GREENWOOD, 
MISS. — Have  for  Sale  Trained  Hounds,    for   Fox,  and 
Cat,  Wolf  and  Deer,  Coon  and    Oppossum    and  Skunk, 
Squirrels  and  Rabbits,  good  as  live.    Fine  lot  of  young  | 
dogs.     Trained  dogs  sent  on  15  days  trial.     10  cents  j 
for  illustrated  catalog.  -  5-T.F. 

FOX  TERRIERS. — Smooth  and  wire-haired  some  grand 
young  brood  bitches,  also  puppies,  both  sexes.  Bred  from 
winners.  Prices  from  $15  to  $25  each  Particulars  from 
Chas.  L.  Mewburn^fiS  Markland  St.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

5  IT 

FOR    SALE. — The    winning   Airedale    bitch — Danby  I 
Graceful — registered.    Sire  champion  Grayston  Growler.  I 
Guaranteed  sure  breeder  and  good  mother.    Will  accept 
$50     Particulars  from  Chas.  L.  Mewburn,  65  Markland 
St.,  Hamilton,  Ont.   5  IT 

FOR  SALE. — An  extra  nice  litter  of  Beagle  pups  by 
Bandit  R.  out  of  Frontier  Flash,  ready  to  ship  now.  The 
sire  and  dam  of  these  pups  are  registered.  R.  A.  Richard- 
son, Chatham,  Ont.  5  IT 


FOR  SALE. — Six  Airedale  dog  puppies.  Sire,  Palgrave 
Senator,  grandson  of  Ch.  Caerphilly  Performer,  dam, 
Dufferin  Flossie  by  Ch.  King  Noobler's  Double.  Apply 
Al.  Sefton,  6  Howard  Ave.,  Windsor,  Ont.  5  IT 

USE  PERFECTION  DOG  FOOD  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Send  $3.50  for  100  pounds,  use  25  per  cent  and  if  not 
the  best  you  ever  used,  send  it  back;  your  money  will 
be  refunded  and  we  will  pay  the  return  freight.  Cooked, 
ready  to  feed:  a  perfectly  balanced  ration— feeding  in- 
structions sent  with  each  shipment. 

Order  to-day. 

PERFECTION  DOG  FOOD  CO.,  SffiSTSSSri&ftS? 
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ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 


SPECIALS 


FOR  SALE — Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  and 
four  cylinder,  also  2  cylinder  4  cycle.  All  new.  Write  for 
further  particulars  stating  horse  power  required,  to  box  L. 
ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

FOR  SALE — 23  ft.  Semi-speed  launch,  beam  4  feet 
S  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine.  This  is  a  new  launch, 
now  readv  for  delivery.  For  further  particulars,  etc., 
write  Box  F.  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  tf 

FOR  SALE — Semi  Speed  Square,  or  Round  Transom 
•nd  Compromise  stern  Hulls,  finished  ready  for  engine,  up 
to  30  ft.  length.  New.  Will  sell  cheap.  Box  A.  Rod  and 
Gun  in  Cana  ia.    Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 


MOTOR  BOATS. — Engines  and  canoes.  Second  hand 
bargains     Ditchburn  pleasure  boats,  Grave nhurst,  Ont. 

2  4T 


GUNS 


A  BARGAIN  IN  SHOT  GUNS 


I  have  been  able  to  get  hold  of  a  few 
PERFECTLY  NEW,  THOROUGHLY 
TESTED,  T  O  B  I  N  Double-barreled 
Hammerless  Shot  Guns  at  a  very  low 
price.  Regular  $35.00  grade  I  can  let 
you  have  for  $20.00,  cash  with  the 
order,  or  C.  0.  D.  with  privilege  of 
examination.     -:-      -:-      -:-  -:- 

W.  H.  MARTIN 

SPORTING  GOODS  DEALER,  -  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


MARINE  ENGINES 


FOR  SALE — One  Bryant  and  Berry  Propeller  Wheel, 
3  blade,  20  x  18,  right  hand,  bore  1  %  in.  New,  will  sell 
cheap.    Box  T.,  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  4-T.F 


OLD  COINS  WANTED 


|2  )o  r-nn  KACH  paid  for  hundreds  of  Coins. 

Keep  all  money  dated  before  1895 
and  send  10c  for  New  Illustrated 
Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7.  You 
may  have  coins  worth  many  dol- 
larj>.  uet  Hosted.  Clarke  Coin  Co.,  Box  134, 
Leroy,  N.  Y.  2-3T 


COINS 
WANT10 


i  PROPERTY  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT.  

Small  Trout  Preserve  and  Stream  for  Sale  or  Ren} 
at  Ayr,  Ont.  Apply  to  A.  G.  Gillies,  Ayr,  Ont.  5-1T 


All  About  Airedales 

By  R.  M.  Palmer 


A  Book  of  General  Information 

Valuable  alike  to  dog  lovers  and  owners, 
breeders  and  fanciers.  Illustrated  from 
selected  photographs  of  noted  dogs  and 
rare  scenes.  Interesting  alike  to  the  nov- 
ice who  is  a  fancier  of  other  breeds  than 
the  Airedale  and  of  particular  interest  to 
the  Airedale  fancier. 

Paper  Bound  $1;  Cloth  Bound  $1.50 


ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA  MAGAZINE 

(Book  Department),  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  lot  of  one-year-old  speckled  trout, 
also  speckled  trout  Fry.  Write,  O.  J.  Walker,  Clear  Brook 
Trout. Farm,  Inglewood,  Ont.  4-2T 


FOR  SALE — Several  Beers  Thermostats.  This  is  an 
automatic  apparatus  for  opening  and  closing  the  dampers  of 
your  furnace,  hot  water  heater,  or  steam  boiler,  at  exactly 
the  moment  when  they  should  be  opened  or  closed,  thus 
keeping  the  temperature  of  your  house  uniform  through 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  Saves  coal.  Saves  worry. 
These  Thermostats  can  be  installed  by  anyone  who  can 
handle  a  hammer,  screw  driver  and  auger.  Write  for  fur- 
ther particulars  to  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 


FOR  SALE — Finest  speckled  trout  eggs,  fry,  fingerlings, 
etc.,  at  the  private  hatchery  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Robinson,  Silver 
Creek,  Caledon.    Address  A.  R.  Robinson,  Claude.  Ont. 


Canadian  Blackbirds.  Five  twenty  five  per  thousand. 
Yellow  bands  five  sixty.  White,  five  seventy.  Less  in  lots, 
five  thousand  or  over.  Also  Western  Automatic  ?nd 
Expert  traps.    Nelson  Long,  44  Mary  St.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

5  IT 


TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING 


FORTY  YEARS  MANUFACTURER  GLASS  EYES 
FOR  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.  Save  money.  Send 
to-day  for  my  Taxidermist's  Supply  Catalog  No.  7.  F. 
bchumacher,  285  Halladay  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.      12  6t 


FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition. Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 


The  STERLING 

Detachable  Row-Boat  Motor 


THE  LIGHTEST  MACHINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Designed  specially 
for  those  who  re- 
quire a  light,  power- 
ful outfit,  can  be 
attached  to  any 
boat,  either  square 
or  pointed  stern; 
fully  guaranteed. 

Canadian  Distributor: 

Geo.  A.  Smith 

Box  1075 
MONTREAL,  P.  Q. 
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Price  List-Express  Prepaid 

4  bottles  Corby's  Special  Selected  Rye  Whisky   $5.00 

1  gallon  Corby's  Special  Selected  Rye  Whisky   5.25 

1  case  Corby's  Special  Selected  Rye  Whisky  (12  bottles) .  11.00 

4  bottles  Corby's  Majestic  Rye  Whisky   4. 00 

1  gallon  Corby's  Majestic  Rye  Whisky   4.50 

1  case  Corby's  Majestic  Rye  Whisky  (12  bottles)   9.00 

Obtainable  From  Any  First-class  Liquor  Dealer 

If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your  favorite  liquor  dealer,  advise 
us  and  we  will  attend  to  it  for  you. 

Our  Packages  Are  Plain— Without  Advertising 


One  Bottle  Special  Offers 

One  bottle  Corby's  Special  Selected  Rye  Whisky 

with  trial  bottle  (Special  Offer  No.  1)   $1.50 

One  bottle  Corby's  Majestic  Rye  Whisky  (Special 

Offer  No.  3)   1.25 

These  one-bottle  lots  are  shipped  by  us  only,  but  any 

other  package  can  be  obtained  from  your  liquor 

dealer  as  well  as  from  us. 


Our  Offer  No.  1  consists  of  a  large  bottle  and  a  trial  bottle 
of  our  SPECIAL  SELECTED  WHISKY,  both  bottles  being 
sent  to  you  in  one  package,  express  charges  being  paid,  upon 
receipt  of  $1.50.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  after  trying  the 
sample  bottle,  return  the  large  bottle  at  our  expense,  and  we 
will,  without  question,  refund  the  full  amount  charged,  $1.50. 


m 

m 
1 


■ml 


QUICK  SERVICE 

If  you  send  your  orders  direct  to  us,  we  gua- 
rantee to  ship  the  goods  the  day  the  order 
is  received. 

INSTRUCTIONS 

Send  us  Express  or  Post  Office  Money  Order 
or  Postal  Note  addressed  to 

H.  Corby  Distillery  Company,  Limited 

669  Shaughnessy  Bldg.,  Montreal 


One 
Gallon  Jar 


This  is  THE  POPULAR 
PACKAGE  in  the  mail 
order  business  and  gives 
you  the  most  whisky  for 
your  money.  It  is  a  glass 
jar  and  has  a  handle  as 
shown  in  the  picture. 
When  empty  it  is  useful 
for  other  purposes. 


These  whiskies  are  manufactured  at  our 
distillery  at  Corbyville,  Ontario,  where  we 
have  been  making  whiskies  for  the  past  58 
years.  Our  plant,  with  a  capacity  of  17,000 
gallons  daily,  is  the  largest  in  Canada  and 
is  also  recognized  as  the  most  modern  and 
up-to-date. 

The  above  prices  apply  only  to  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario,  points  East  of  Detroit 
and  Lake  Huron. 


CORBY'S  OF  CORBYVILLE  FOR 
FIFTY-EIGHT  YEARS 
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JNE,  1917  FIFTEEN  CENTS 


"THE  HOODED  MERGANSER" 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED,  PUBLISHER, 


Canadian 
Government1 
Railways 


HELP! 


We  can  help 
you  to  select 


A  Summer  Tour 

A  Summer  Resort 

A  Summer  Fishing  Trip 

A  Summer  Canoe  Route 


in 


New   Ontario,   Quebec  and   the  Maritime  Provinces 

Send  for: — Bras  d'Or  Lakes,  Cape  Breton;  Abegweit-Prince  Edward 
Island;  Storied  Halifax;  La  Baie  de  Chaleur ;  Notes  by  the  Way 
Montreal  and  East ;  Notes  by  the  Way  Quebec  and  West ;  Out-of-Door 
Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  ;  Out-of-Door  in  Northern  Quebec 
and  Northern  Ontario  ;  Summer  Excursion  Fares. 

C.  A.  HAYES, 

General  Traffic  Manager, 

H.  H.  MELANSON, 
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Steel  Fishing  Rods 


FLY  RODS 
BAIT  RODS 
CASTING  RODS 


SILK  WOUND  RODS 
TELESCOPIC  RODS 
TROLLING  RODS 


Ge1f  out  your  outfit  and  start  for  the 
woods  at  once.  Let  the  great  out- 
doors clear  out  the  cobwebs.  You've 
been  doing  the  same  thing  too  long. 
You  need  a  change.  You  are  tired, 
stale.  You've  lost  interest  in  your 
work.  One  day  with  your  "Bristol" 
will  do  you  a  world  of  good.  A  week 
will  make  a  new  man  of  you. 

Look  at  this  sportsman  with  his 
"Bristol"  Silk  Wound  De  Luxe.  Look 
at  those  big  fish.  Why  don't  you  go 
out  there  with  him  and  have  the 
greatest  Re-Creation  that  any  sport 
or  vacation  can  give  you. 

There  are  38  different  models  of 
"Bristol"  Rods.  Every  one  is  guar- 
anteed three  years.  Every  one  made 
from  perfect  material  by  experienced 
and  skilled  mechanics  in  the  Horton 
Factory  marked  AAA  for  efficiency. 
"Bristol"  Rods  are  reliable.  They 
will  stand  more  wear  and  tear  than 
any  other  rods  on  the  market.  They 
are  a  work  of  art  in  elegance  of  finish 
and  in  perfect  balance  and  in  ex- 
quisite adaptability  to  the  particular 
kind  of  fishing  for  which  each  model 
is  designed.  The  prices  range  from 
$3.50  to  $25.00  of  your  dealer. 

If  you  have  any  difficult}'  in  getting  "Bristol' 
Steel  Fishing  Rods  or  Meek  and  Blue  Grass 
Reels  in  your  locality,  we  will  be  glad  to 
supply  you  at  catalogue  prices. 

The  celebrated  Meek  and  Blue  Grass  Reels  are 
now  made  by  Horton  in  Bristol.    Write  for 
"Bristol"  and  Meek  Catalogues  FREE 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO. 
[32  Horton  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Meek  and  Blue  Grass  Reels 

Pacific  Coast  Branch; 
PHIL.  B.  BEKEART  CO. 
717  Market  St.,         San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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LEARNING  THE  WAY 


Edward  T.  Martin 


NO  man,  which  includes  woman 
also,  can  succeed  in  any  pursuit 
unless  his  heart  is  in  his  work, 
no  matter  how  fit  he  may  otherwise 
be  for  it.  If  poets  are  born  not  made, 
the  same  is  true  of  hunter  and  fisher 
folk  as  well.  The  ambition,  the  desire 
the  "get-up-and-get"  part  must  come 
naturally.  The  mechanical  end, 
such  as  aiming  a  gun,  judging  dis- 
tance and  velocity,  handling  a  boat, 
fly  or  bait  casting  and  all  that  which 
comes  under  the  head  of  knowing 
how,  can  always  be  acquired  by  work, 
study  and  practice.  If  the  desire,  the 
determination  to  succeed  are  there, 
all  else  will  come.  Don't  I  know  it  to 
be  a  fact?  Hasn't  my  schooling  been 
hard?  Didn't  my  education  in  the 
ways  of  the  Great  Outdoors  take 
more  than  half  a  century  to  acquire? 

Commencing  when  less  than  nine 
years  old,  I  was  crazy  to  burn  powder, 
to  shoot  anything  wearing  fur  or 
feathers  and  some  things  that  did  not, 
which  craze  increased  as  did  my  years 
although  I  was  such  a  bad  shot  that 
if  a  flock  of — well,  say  elephants,  had 
ambled  by,  not  one  could  I  have  hit 
but  instead  some  horse  or  cow  in  the 
opposite  direction  would  have  been 
the  victim.  Yet  I  persevered  and 
after  a  while  began  to  gain  until 
finally  no  one  had  anything  on  me  in 
field  shooting  and  not  so  very  much 
at  the  traps  and  this  story  of  early 
failure  and  later  success  is  written  for 
the  benefit  of  any  who  with  a  love  for 
sport  in  their  make-up,  and  with  a 
desire  to  excel  in  shooting,  yet  do  so 
oorly  that  after  each  time  out  they 
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are  tempted  to  give  away  their  guns, 
use  their  fishing  rods  for  kindling,  and 
quit  the  life-giving  Great  Outdoors. 
I  hope  my  experience  may  encourage 
them  to  persevere  until  in  the  end 
success  crowns  their  efforts  also. 

To  begin.  It  was  war  times — the 
war  between  the  States.  All  through 
the  South  the  men  folks  were  at  the 
front.  Nevertheless  women  and 
children  had  to  eat.  There  was  little 
in  way  of  meat  and  on  my  home 
plantation  everything  had  been  used 
for  the  army.  Money  could  not  pur- 
chase what  the  people  of  the  country 
did  not  have  to  sell,  consequently  if 
the  menu  of  corn  bread  and  sweet 
potatoes  three  times  a  day  was  to  be 
changed,  it  was  up  to  my  shot  gun  to 
do  it.  Yet  so  poor  a  shot  was  I  that 
I  had  to  rest  across  the  rails  of  a  fence 
or  steady  the  gun  against  a  tree  to 
kill  a  rabbit  sitting  on  his  haunches 
and  grinning  at  me,  or  a  quail  out  of  a 
covey  bunched  in  the  cornfield  and 
only  twenty-five  yards  away.  The 
powder  used  came  from  a  shell  thrown 
by  the  enemy  with  hostile  intent  but 
which  had  failed  to  explode.  It  had 
disintegrated  under  the  shock  of  con- 
cussion and  become  only  very  fine 
dust;  was  of  little  good  except  to  make 
noise  and  smoke,  but  so  very  scarce 
that  I  was  fortunate  to  have  more 
than  the  two  loads  in  my  gun  when 
starting  on  a  full  day's  hunt.  Our 
shot  was  all  home  made;  bullets  from 
some  near  by  battlefield  were  cut  up 
fine;  sheet  lead  was  rolled  into  pencils, 
then  cut  into  cubes  and  rolled  again, 
or  that  failing,  gravel,  stones  or  peas. 
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This  ammunition  was  of  so  little 
account  the  shot  often  would  not 
stick  in  a  board  when  fired  at  a  range 
of  forty  yards.  Yet  poor  and  scarce 
though  it  was,  many  a  ten  mile  tramp 
was  undertaken  and  although  no  shot 
was  fired  without  a  rest,  the  table  was 
kept  well  supplied  with  game  during 
the  fall  and  winter  months. 

This  surely  was  gunning  under 
difficulties  but  perseverance  in  it 
certainly  showed  inherited  instinct,  a 
love  of  the  sport  and  was  indicative 
of  success  in  the  future.  The  next 
step  was  after  the  war  had  ended  when 
with  plenty  of  real  powder  and 
"boughten"  shot,  a  regular  saturnalia 
of  shooting  was  indulged  in,  the  gun 
used  being  an  old  army  Enfield'  rifle. 
The  first  day,  stationed  on  a  flyway 
and  burning  over  a  pound  of  powder 
firing  at  ducks  going  in  flocks,  some 
within  twenty  yards,  none  over  forty, 
not  a  single  bird  was  killed.  Other 
days  were  equally  prolific  in  waste  of 
ammunition  and  the  total  net  result 
of  the  fall's  hunting,  was  one  little 
black  and  white  butter-ball  killed 
in  the  following  manner: 

In  the  bend  of  a  river  there  was  a 
quiet  spot  where  many  ducks  liked  to 
congregate.  I  had  not  reached  the 
dignity  of  decoys,  probably  had  never 
heard  there  were  such  things,  but  as  I 
could  not  kill  flying,  I  schemed  to  get 
a  sitting  shot,  and  to  do  this  ran  the 
skiff  into  some  rushes  near  where  the 
ducks  usually  gathered,  then  lay 
down  and  went  to  sleep.  That  was  a 
sure  way  of  both  keeping  quiet  and 
out  of  sight.  On  awakening  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  there  were  some 
thirty  or  forty  ducks  in  the  expected 
place,  some  feeding,  some  sunning 
themselves,  all  within  easy  range. 
Hardly  stopping  for  aim  I  shot  and 
killed  the  butter-ball  before  mention- 
ed, which  was  all  the  game  secured 
with  six  pounds  of  powder  and  a  sack 
of  shot.  Discouraged?  Not  a  bit. 
I  was  bound  to  learn  the  game. 

The  following  summer  came  orders 
from  a  physician,  "Quit  studying. 
Quit  all  work  indoors.  Get  out  in  the 
open.  Camp,  rough  it,  shoot,  fish, 
trap — anything  to  keep  busy."  A 
pinfire  breech  loader  was  purchased, 
a  thousand  shells  loaded  and  I  went 
at  it,  killing  before  the  shells  were 


used  up  a  few  blackbirds  and  one  more 
duck.  Along  towards  freeze  up  time, 
I  watched  a  skilled  gunner  shoot.  At 
least  he  seemed  skilful  to  me  for  he 
could  drop  a  duck  every  six  or  eight 
shots.  Remember  these  were  the 
good  old  days  of  game  a-plenty. 

The  gunner's  idea  was  the  proper 
thing.  He  would  follow  up  a  duck 
from  behind  and  pull  after  his  line  of 
sight  had  passed  it,  the  trouble  being 
a  slowness  he  never  overcame.  Here- 
tofore my  method  had  been  to  throw 
the  gun  to  my  shoulder,  aim,  if  any 
aim  was  taken,  somewhere  about 
where  I  thought  the  duck  or  ducks 
were — I  rarely  bothered  with  single 
birds — and  pull.  It  was  immediately 
apparent  this  man  had  the  right  sy- 
stem and  I  began  to  try  it  myself  with 
surprisingly  successful  results.  Quite 
often  now  a  duck  would  fall,  usually 
not  the  one  shot  at  but  some  other 
unfortunate  behind  him  and  near  the 
rear  of  the  flock.  I  was  not  holding 
enough  ahead  and  was  stopping  the 
swing  of  the  gun  when  I  pulled.  With 
my  increased  skill  came  reputation  of 
a  sort,  but  imagine  how  lacking  in 
skill  the  rest  of  the  shooters  were 
when  using  100  shells  for  a  bag  of  a 
dozen  ducks  was  sufficient  to  establish 
my  reputation.  However,  improve- 
ment came  rapidly  and  soon  I  was 
killing  enough  to  pay  for  the  am- 
munition used.  Coming  right  down 
to  facts  now,  how  many  shooters  are 
there  at  the  present  day  who  can  do 
as  well,  figuring  shells  at  four 
dollars  a  hundred  and  giving  a  money 
value  to  the  game  of  say,  three  dollars 
per  dozen  head  which,  taking  one  kind 
of  small  game  with  another  was  much 
more  than  it  would  bring  in  those  old 
days?  Incidentally  too,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  on  many  occasions  the 
writer  has  captained  snooting  parties 
on  wnich  all  surplus  of  game  was  sold 
in  an  effort  to  pay  expenses  and  for  a 
further  reason  that  it  is  very  bad  t 
kill  what  cannot  be  used,  to  kill  gam 
and  leave  it  in  piles  to  decay  as  once 
in  a  while  the  wealthy  members  of 
some  leading  game  protection  club 
have  been  known  to  do,  men  who  are 
too  conscientious  (?)  to  sell,  and  too 
penurious  to  pay  a  cent  a  pound  for 
ice  to  save  the  birds  and  give  them 
away.    Well,  on  not  any  of  these 
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trips,  outside  of  myself,  did  a  single 
shooter  kill  enough  game  to  pay  for 
the  ammunition  he  used.  Yet  by  my 
efforts,  at  the  wind  up  the  balance 
was  generally  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger.  So  when  as  a  green  shooter 
in  the  A. B.C.  class  of  learning  how, 
even  if  ducks  were  plentiful,  it  was 
doing  pretty  well,  this  killing  enough 
to  pay  for  my  powder  and  shot. 

The  whole  shooting  business  is  lik( 
a  child  learning  to  walk — gain  a  little 
today,  more  on  tne  morrow.  Creep 
first,  stand  alone  next,  by  and  by 
waik  holding  on  to  a  person's  hand 
and  then  go  everywhere  independent 
of  help.  My  next  step  forward  in  the 
gunning  business,  made  the  following 
spring,  was  learning  how  wind  will 
drift  shot;  to  gauge  wind  as  well  as 
distance  and  velocity.  Frequently 
in  a  high  wind  it  is  necessary  to  hold 
further  ahead  of  a  bird  flying  slowly 
against  it  than  of  one  moving  three 
times  as  fast  going  with  it.  Why? 
Because  of  the  drift  of  the  shot  which 
in  one  case  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  way  the  bird  is  headed  and  in  the 
other,  the  same.  This  drifting  in  long 
range  shooting  sometimes  is  as  much 
as  four  or  five  feet,  and  five  feet  in  the 
right  direction  and  five  feet  in  the 
wrong,  is  ten  feet,  which  is  a  whole 
lot  and  has  led  to  many  a  miss  which 
the  gunner  could  not*  account  for. 
Besides  in  following  a  swift  flying  bird 
there  is  a  sharp  swing  to  the  gun, 
which  imparts  its  motion  to  the  shot, 
while  on  a  slow  bird  there  is  no  such 
swing.  Understand,  this  is  based  on 
the  proper  way  of  shooting,  bringing 
the  gun  along  the  line  of  flight  from 
behind  until  the  bird  is  passed,  then 
without  stopping  the  motion,  pulling 
the  trigger.  Of  course  if  the  gun  is 
pitched  ahead  of  the  bird  and  brought 
back  to  meet  it — well,  I  know  nothing 
about  that  way  of  shooting  and  can't 
tell  what  might  happen  except  that  a 
gunner  using  such  method  will  get 
mighty  little  game. 

The  lesson  in  windage  was  learned 
one  blustering  day  in  March.  I  was 
shooting  from  a  blind  in  a  little  is- 
land of  weeds,  while  along  a  low  ridge 
100  yards  up  wind,  were  strung  out 
more  than  a  dozen  rival  gunners.  I 
had  the  flight  oa  the  shore  shooters. 
That  is,  the  ducks  were  coming  to 


me  first.  "Here's  where  I  shine," 
I  thought  as  I  turned  both  barrels 
loose  at  a  flock  of  red  heads  barely 
forty  yards  away.  Not  a  bird  drop- 
ped. Not  even  a  feather.  Angry  at 
making  so  bad  a  miss  before  so  many 
spectators,  there  came  some  little 
consolation  in  the  old,  old  alibi 
"Badly  loaded  shells  these.  Poor 
powder  this."  Five  minutes  later  the 
performance  was  repeated  at  a  larger 
and  closer  bunch  of  blue-bill.  It  was 
not  only  repeated  once  but  frequently 
during  the  next  hour.  The  shore 
shooters  were  doing  just  as  badly.  It 
looked  like  the  poor  ammunition 
excuse  was  being  worn  threadbare. 
Then  came  a  clearing  up  of  the  my- 
stery. A  lone  canvas  flew  over, 
leading  by  six  feet  some  red-head,  all 
making  slow  headway,  at  times  seem- 
ing to  barely  move  at  all.  I  needed 
that  old  white  back  leader  in  my 
business  and  aimed  with  extra  care, 
but  a  red-head  doubled  up  and  fell 
from  the  middle  of  the  flock.  Then 
I  knew.  At  forty  yards  the  wind  was 
drifting  my  shot  many  feet  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  I  needed  no  alibi  of 
poor  powder. 

A  lesson  learned  in  the  school  of 
experience  is  seldom  forgotten.  A 
shooter,  no  matter  how  skillful  should 
absorb  information  as  a  sponge  does 
water.  In  my  own  case  I  picked  up 
new  ideas  wherever  I  went,  learned 
how  to  toll  ducks  to  within  easy  range 
using  a  dog,  a  toy  balloon,  and  once, 
strips  of  an  old  red  flannel  shirt, 
which  waved  and  waved  in  a  high 
wind  until  a  flock  of  ducks  just  had  to 
swim  in  to  see  what  was  doing, — this 
along  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake. 
I  learned  also  the  way  of  working 
mallards  and  sprig  in  the  ponds  and 
marshes  of  Northwestern  Canada, 
of  shooting  teal  over  a  pointer  dog  and 
prairie  chickens  with  decoys  on  the 
wheat  stubbles  of  Minnesota;  along 
the  Mississippi  River  bottoms,  I 
learned  the  use  of  a  caller,  this  the 
best  learn  of  all;  how  to  build  and  use 
sink  boxes  and  floating  blinds  in 
Southern  waters;  of  timber  shooting 
in  Illinois  and  Indiana;  of  goose 
shooting  in  the  grain  fields  of  Central 
California;  of  sculling  a  sneak  boat 
in  San  Francisco  Bay.  In  every  new 
place  I  got  something  new  all  the 
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time,  indeed  it  was  worse  than  a  full 
college  course  in  book  knowledge, 
this  acquiring  a  shooting  education 
and  required  more  close  study,  more 
years  of  hard  work  than  at  any 
university  in  the  land.  So  it  went 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  learning 
how,  creeping  at  first,  a  toddling  step 
next,  walking  alone  after  a  time,  then 
when  many  years  had  passed  a 
position  near  the  front  in  the  great 
army  of  shooters,  which,  as  age  in- 
creased was  slowly  lost.  The  knowing 
how  part  still  remains  and  can  never 
be  forgotten.  It  is  the  skill  in  aiming 
the  gun,  the  pulling  the  trigger  at  the 
right  instant,  the  judging  distance  and 
velocity  that  has  slipped  away.  I 
know  how  the  gun  should  be  held  but 
sight  is  too  dim  and  hand  too  slow 
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to  do  it  as  it  should  be  done.  It  was 
determination  and  loving  the  sport 
that  made  a  good  shot  and  a  better 
hunter  out  of  a  very  green  young  man. 
It  is  the  same  desire  for  the  great 
outdoors,  the  same  love  of  shooting, 
(but  with  longing  for  a  big  bag  and 
much  slaughter  cut  ,to  a  minimum), 
which  still  exists  in  the  old  man  that 
50  years  ago  was  incentive  to  the 
youth;  and  even  if  handicapped  by 
years,  he  can  yet  kill  his  share. 
Though  with  each  succeeding  trip 
out,  each  sight  of  the  thinned  flocks 
of  the  vanishing  waterfowl,  comes 
less  desire  for  another  hunt,  a  feeling 
that  it  is  not  right  to  aid  in  the  de- 
cimation of  the  game  and  the  thought 
"Really  what's  the  use?  Hadn't  I 
better  quit?" 


DUCKS  AND  THEIR  HABITS 

J.  TOWNSON 


THAT  the  American  Widgeon  or  Baldpate 
takes  advantage  of  the  diving  capa- 
bilities of  the  Redhead  and  Bluebill  to 
obtain  some  of  their  food  is  a  fact  that  has 
been  known  to  duck-shooters  for  some  years. 

Last  fall  I  spent  some  interesting  moments 
in  watching  the  movements  of  a  flock  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  Baldpates.  A  large 
flock  of  Redheads  were  feeding  in  a  cove  by- 
diving  in  their  customary  manner  for  the  wild 
celery  which  grows  on  the  bottom  in  water 
ranging  in  depth  from  ten  to  thirty  feet,  and 
consequently  out  of  reach  of  the  widgeon 
which,  like  the  rest  of  the  family  of  marsh 
ducks,  are  surface  feeders  and  if  dipping 
go  down  only  to  the  extent  of  the  length  of 
their  necks.  As  a  rule  the  Widgeon  would 
swim  about  on  the  surface  of  the  water  down 
wind  from  the  Redheads  and  pick  up  the 
leaves  of  the  celery  after  the  Redheads  had 
eaten  off  the  roots,  but  some  of  the  bolder 
or  more  hungry  Baldpates  would  actually 
swim  right  up  among  the  Redheads  and  just 
as  soon  as  the  latter  duck  emerged  from  the 
bottom  with  a  stalk  of  celery  in  his  bill  the 
widgeon  would  snatch  it  from  him. 

One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  Red- 
head, being  the  larger  duck,  would  resent 
such  treatment,  but  he  simply  took  another 
dive  for  some  more.  The  Redheads  stood 
this  kind  of  thing  for  some  time,  when  they 


all  got  up  and  flew  to  another  part  of  the 
cove,  to  be  promptly  followed  by  the  Widgeon, 
who  took  up  their  position  down  wind  of  the 
Redheads,  and  went  through  the  same  per-  I 
formance  again.  I  have  seen  all  the  different 
varieties  of  marsh  ducks  feeding  on  the  wild 
celery  that  had  been  brought  to  the  surface 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  Bluebill  and  Red- 
heads, and  had  washed  up  on  the  beaches 
and  sand-bars,  but  the  American  Widgeon 
is  the  only  member  of  the  duck  family  that 
I  know  of  to  be  Johnny-on-the-spot. 

The  Redheads  and  Bluebills  are  therefore 
benefactors  to  several  other  members  of  the 
duck  family. 

I  am  going  to  mention  a  habit  peculiar  to 
the  Canvas-back  that  I  know  other  old  duck- 
hunters  have  noticed,  but  which  some  of  the 
younger  shooters  may  profit  by  knowing. 

Sometimes  a  flock  of  Canvasbacks  will  fly 
past  outside  of  your  decoys  and  apparently 
take  no  notice  of  them  whatever.  They  may 
be  gone  for  some  time  and  make  a  complete 
circuit  of  the  bay  and  come  back  a  little  closer 
but  still  out  of  range.  In  fact  they  have  been 
known  to  do  this  four  or  five  times  and  finally 
come  and  settle  in  the  decoys.  The  new 
hunter  may  be  tempted  to  take  a  longer  shot 
whereas  if  he  exercised  the  virtue  of  patience  I 
he  might  get  a  much  better  chance  to  make  a 
bag. 


THE  LAUNCHING,  LITTLE  LAKE,  PETERBORO 

THE  RECORD  OF  A  CRUISE  ON  THE 
KAWARTHA  LAKES 

J.  H.  Caster 


IN  beginning  this  story,  I  would 
ask  the  reader  to  picture  the 
frame  of  mind  he  would  be  in, 
if,  after  making  up  his  mind,  and  also 
that  of  his  wife,  to  spend  his  two 
weeks'  vacation  with  "that  old  boat" 
he  should  find  that  it  (the  boat)  was 
not  quite  ready.  This  in  spite  of 
honest  to  goodness  promises  that  the 
engine  would  be  doing  better  than 
ever  this  year,  etc.,  etc. 

To  be  exact,  we  found  the  boat  up 
on  the  ways,  with  about  two  days' 
work  to  be  done  on  the  engine.  To 
overcome  the  time  which  would  be 
necessary  to  allow  the  hull  to  take  up, 
after  being  launched,  we  filled  her 
with  water  and  in  this  way  saved  at 
least  24  hours,  besides  allowing  us  to 
put  in  the  batteries,  coils  and  sup- 
plies without  danger  of  the  boat  sink- 
ing when  first  launched. 

When  finally  ready  for  the  initial 
plunge,  arrangements  were  made  to 
start  for  the  water  at  4.30  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  Aug.  the  5th.  Everything 
went  fine  until  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
lake,  and  right  here  I  wanted  to  say  a 
few  things. 


As  the  photos  show,  the  hull  is 
considerably  longer  than  the  cradle, 
and  the  cradle  longer  than  the  dray, 
and  (  when  attempting  to  run  the 
wagon  into  the  lake,  one  rear  wheel 
stuck  in  the  sand.  The  boat  slipped 
back  5  ft.,  and  raised  the  front  end  off 
the  ground,  causing  serious  trouble 
and  delay,  which  could  have  been 
avoided  if  the  boat  had  been  roped  to 
the  cradle.  By  obtaining  an  ad- 
ditional pair  of  wheels  and  placing 
them  under  the  rear  of  the  cradle,  the 
boat  was  finally  launched. 

The  Boat. 

A  description  of  the  boat  might  not 
be  out  of  place  at  this  point,  and  will 
show  that  a  cruise  can  be  undertaken 
by  other  forms  of  craft  than  the 
standard  cruiser.  As  I  am  more  of  an 
engine  fiend  than  a  boat  maniac,  I 
cannot  begin  to  recall  the  numerous 
parts  of  the  hull  which  the  builder, 
bewilders  me  with,  when  he  starts  to 
explain  how  they  were  put  in,  but  will 
state  that  she  was  designed  for  speed, 
from  her  lines,  and  then  made  strong 
enough  for  an  ocean  liner,  the  com- 
bination giving  an  excellent  runabout, 
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well  adapted  for  the  waters  where  she 
is  used. 

The  length  is  30  feet  and  beam  4 
feet,  2  inches,  \y±  inches  oak  stringers 
are  run  from  bow  to  stern  about  one 
foot  apart,  four  on  each  side,  the 
ribs  are  1  inch  by  %  inches  about  8 
inches  apart  and  the  planking  5-16 
inches  red  cedar.  The  decks  are  of 
cedar  and  covered  with  heavy  duck 


THE  CAPTAIN,  THE  MATE,  THE  CREW 


painted  green  and  varnished.  The 
gunwales  and  interior  of  cockpits  are 
of  oak. 

The  engine  bed-plates  are  oak 
planks  2  inches  by  10  inches  braced  by 
three  cross  members  of  the  same  size, 
and  fastened  to  a  pair  of  sister  kelsons 
which  run  from  the  stern  to  the  for- 
ward bulkhead.  This  bulkhead  is 
about  5  feet  from  the  bow  and  is  water 
tight.  The  engine-  compartment  is 
forward  directly  behind  the  bulkhead 
and  is  about  6  feet  long,  covered  by 
removable  hatches.  The  operator's 
space  is  next,  and  is  separated  from  the 
engine  by  an  oak  dash  board,  on 
which  is  mounted  the  master  vibrators 
ignition  and  lighting  switches,  forced 


feed  oiler  and  rear  starter.  The  seat 
is  removable  and  is  used  as  a  co^cr  for 
the  tool  box.  A  30  gallon  tank  for 
gasoline  is  placed  under  the  deck 
behind  the  driver's  seat  and  the 
passengers'  quarters  are  aft  the  tank. 
A  rear  seat  is  built  in  and  there  is 
room  for  considerable  baggage  and  a 
couple  of  chairs.  The  floor  boards  are 
all  removable  to  provide  easy  access 
to  the  hull  in  case  of  accident.  The 
equipment  consists  of  an  electric  head 
light,  combination  electric  and  oil 
side  lights,  and  air  whistle  mounted 
on  the  forward  deck. 

The  Power  Plant. 
The  engine  is  a  French  Mors  4 
cylinder  4  cycle,  rated  at  50  H.P.  at 
1,000  R.P.M.  There  are  some  in- 
teresting points  in  connection  wi^i 
it.  The  chief  characteristics  are,  bore 
about  4  5-8  inches,  stroke  63^  inches, 
Aluminum  base  and  water  jackets, 
Automatic  Intake  valves,  a  crank 
shaft  of  2J4  inches  diameter  carried  by 
three  bearings  and  a  Langmarch 
Carbureter  about  \y2  inches.  As  is 
customary  European  practice  the  air 
or  luff  is  manually  controlled,  being 
ideal  for  marine  work  where  the 
engine  speed  is  practically  constant, 
and  where  adjustments  are  necessary 
only  for  starting  and  climatic  con- 
ditions. I  might  say  that  from  our 
standpoint  the  automatic  intake  valve 
is  out  of  date,  but  the  cam  shaft  is 
fitted  with  extra  cams  and  arrange- 
ments are  made,  for  installing  mech- 
anical valves  if  desired.  Up  to  the 
present,  however,  I  have  had  no 
trouble  with  the  existing  equipment. 
The  cylinders  are  L  shaped,  the  inlets 
being  on  the  top  and  very  accessible. 
The  water  circulation  is  by  means  of 
two  small  rotary  pumps  chain  driven 
and  the  Ignition  is  by  low  tension 
magneto,  also  chain  driven,  and  bat- 
teries. The  magneto'  also  furnishes 
current  for  the  lights.  A  double 
master  vibrator  is  used  and  either  side 
can  be  tuned  for  battery  or  magneto. 
The  oiling  is  bay  seven  point  forced 
feed  oiler  and  splash.  The  clutch  is  a 
No.  10  Baldridge  Reverse  gear  and  is 
coupled  direct  to  the  engine.  A  Blood 
Bros.  Universal  joint  connects  to  the 
shaft  which  has  an  angle  of  about  10 
degrees.  The  propeller,  now  on  the 
boat,  is  a  B.  &  B.  20  inches  by  30 
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inches  which  allows  the  engine  a  speed 
of  about  800-900  revolutions  and 
gives  about  18  to  20  M.  P.  H. 

Such  was  the  outfit  which  at  10 
o'clock  was  floating,  ready  for  the 
final  tryout  and  cargo.  The  gas  tank 
was  first  inspected  and  then  filled,  a 
5  gallon  can  of  oil  placed  in  the  locker 
forward  of  the  engine,  the  flags  put 
up  and  then  the  luggage  stowed  away. 
The  cork  cushions  and  the  paddle  were 
left  until  the  last,  so  as  to  be  conven- 
ient if  needed. 

The  cruise,  as  decided  upon  con- 
sisted of  a  trip  down  the  Otonabee 
River  to  Rice  Lake,  and  after  a  few 
days  there,  to  return  to  Peterboro 
and  proceed  up  the  canal  to  Stoney 
Lake  and  hence  to  Lake  Scugog, 
where  the  boat  was  to  be  left.  As  there 
are  good  Summer  hotels  at  points, 
from  10  to  30  miles  apart,  all  along 
this  route  no  attempt  was  made  to 
provision  the  boat  for  more  than  one 
meal,  in  case  of  accident,  but  a 
supply  of  fruit  was  always  taken. 
Due,  however,  to  the  delay  in  starting 
the  down  river  trip  was  omitted,  al- 
though there  is  no  nicer  water  or 
beautiful  sail  to  be  had. 

The  Start. 

Having  finally  stowed  the  mate,  in 
her  selected  place,  in  the  rear  cockpit 
the  crew  coiled  up  the  lines  and  we 
got  under  way,  leaving  George  St. 
Dock  for  the  canal.  The  tryout  was 
omitted  as  the  celebrated  Peterboro 
lift  lock  only  operates  for  small  crafts 
at  9.00  a.m.  and  2.00  p.m.  The 
engine  responded  to  the  first  priming 
and  worked  so  nicely  going  across 
Little  Lake  to  the  first  lock,  that 
everyone  seemed  to  forget  the  rush 
of  the  previous  three  days,  and  the 
sight  of  the  lock  master,  quietly  fish- 
ing looked  so  peaceful  that  we  forgot 
that  our  dinner  would  be  delayed 
until  3.00  p.m.  or  until  after  the 
passage  through  the  Lift  Rock.  The 
course  to  this  lock  is  practically  due 
east,  taking  care  not  to  go  in  too 
straight  a  line  for  the  lock  but  to  go 
ahead  until  directly  below  the  lock 
and  then  turn  to  the  left.  This  is 
necessary  to  avoid  the  weeds.  After 
locking  through,  we  were  in  the 
canal  proper  and  continuing  up  mid- 
stream passed  under  two  bridges,  one 
a  highway  and  the  other  a  railroad 


bridge.  Due  to  the  boat  being  very 
low  in  the  water,  this  was  possible  by 
lowering  the  flag  poles,  and  seemed  to 
suit  the  men  on  the  bridges.  A  mid 
channel  course  for  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  brought  us  to  the  Lift  Lock,  with 
nearly  one  hour  to  wait.  This  time 
was  spent  by  the  crew  in  endeavoring 
to  lose  himself  investigating  the 
works.     Full    descriptions    of  this 


VIEW  OF  FORWARD  COCK  PIT  AND  BOW 
OF  THE  N.O.Y.D.B.,  TAKEN  IN  A  LOCK  ON 
THE  CANAL.  NOTE  VIBRATORS  LIGHTING. 
SWITCHES,  OILER  AND  REAR  STARTER. 

wonderful  lock  have  been  published,, 
but  I  will  briefly  state  that  the  general 
arrangement  consists  of  two  pontoons 
hydraulically  balanced  the  one  des- 
cending as  the  other  ascends.  The 
ends  of  these  pontoons  are  hinged  at. 
the  bottom  and  open  outwards.  The 
boat  passes  in,  the  end  is  closed,  and 
the  lift  begins.  When  the  upper 
level  is  reached  the  opposite  end  of 
the  pontoon  is  opened  and  the  boat 
passes  out.    The  power  is  obtained 
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from  water  turbines  installed  in  dup- 
licate. Before  one  can  get  through 
this  lock  the  Captain  must  give  a 
description  of  the  craft,  the  name  of 
both  boat  and  owner  and  where 
bound. 

The  waterway  from  Little  Lake  to 
Nassau  is  artificial,  but  from  Nassau 
up,  the  river  is  used.  The  entire 
route  from  Peterboro  to  Lakefield  is 
indeed  beautiful  but  with  a  small  par- 
ty the  work  of  assisting  the  lock 
master  becomes  monotonous,  as  there 
are  seven  locks  in  this  part  with  lifts 
of  from  12  to  26  feet.  A  great  deal  of 
labor  in  looking  after  the  boat  can  be 
avoided  by  opening  the  gate  on  the 
opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the 
boat  is  fastened,  in  this  way  the 
strong  current  forces  the  boat  towards 
the  side  instead  of  swirling  around  and 
pushing  out  the  stern. 

The  procedure  usually  followed 
consisted  of  running  up  to  the  lock 
and  unloading  the  crew,  with  "A  little 
something"  for  the  Lock  Master  and 
when  this  was  being  done  the  lines 
were  given  one  wrap  around  the 
Nigger-heads  and  passed  to  the  mate 
who  remained  in  the  boat.  As  two 
men  are  required  to  help  work  the 
locks  the  captain  always  took  a  hand 
and  in  this  way  we  arrived  at  Lake- 
field  about  dark  on  Saturday  night. 
Here  the  only  result  of  our  hasty  de- 
parture showed  up  which  was  trouble 
in  the  headlight.  A  new  bulb  had 
been  put  in,  before  starting,  but  re- 
fused to  give  any  light,  and  by  the 
time  we  discovered  that  it  was  a 
single  point  lamp,  instead  of  a  two 
point,  darkness  was  upon  us.  A  two 
C.  P.  side  light  bulb  was  substituted 
and  we  proceeded  out  of  the  lock  to 
the  dock.  In  this  section  a  very 
peculiar  feeling  comes  over  the  Navi- 
gator and  he  imagines  he  is  going  up 
quite  a  steep  grade,  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  walls  of  the  canal.  The  passage 
to  the  lock  has  been  cut  out  of  the 
rock  and  the  land  is  higher  at  the  lock 
end  than  at  the  entrance  and  when 
going  up  one  comes  out  of  a*  ravine  to 
almost  level  country. 

Another  thing  very  noticeable  at 
this  point  was  the  number  of  flies 
which  were  so  thick  that  to  proceed 
further  was  impossible,  and  we  de- 
cided to  remain  over  night  at  the 


Lakefield  Hotel.  This  rest  was  fully 
appreciated  by  all  of  us,  and  in  the 
morning  some  very  necessary  work 
was  done  on  the  boat.  Besides  ad- 
justing the  Spray  Hood,  the  letters 
which  represent  the  name  of  the  boat 
were  put  on,  and  as  usual,  many 
questions  were  asked,  but  not  ans- 
wered, as  to  what  N.  0.  Y.  D.  B. 
meant.  The  answer,  of  course,  is 
fighting  talk  and  we  seldom  replied. 
Katchiwano  Lake. 

Leaving  Lakefield  after  dinner  on 
Sunday  we  continued  up  Katchiwano 
Lake  to  Youngs  Point.  This  Lake 
has  more  the  appearance  of  a  river 
which  has  overflowed  its  banks  and  is 
not  very  deep  in  places.  A  log  boom 
extends  practically  from  one  end  to 
the  other  and  is  placed  approximately 
in  mid  stream.  The  course  is  on  the 
west  side  of  the  boom  and  is  buoyed 
in  places.  No  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced here  and  the  seven  mile  run 
was  done  in  twenty-five  minutes.  As 
it  was  Sunday  we  were  unable  to  pass 
through  the  lock  at  Young's  Point  so 
taking  our  suit  cases  we  walked  from 
the  Point  to  South  Beach  Hotel. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  places  on 
the  Kawartha  chain  of  lakes,  situated 
as  it  is  on  the  south  shore  of  Clear 
Lake.  An  unobstructed  view  of  this 
charming  piece  of  water  can  be  had, 
and  as  the  prevailing  winds  are  from 
the  north  a  breeze  is  usually  apparent 
even  on  the  hottest  day  in  the  sum- 
mer. 

We  made  this  our  stopping  place 
for  three  days,  did  some  fishing  and 
took  trips  up  the  lake  occasionally. 
In  the  evening  some  dancing  was 
done,  by  the  crew,  but  due  to  . war 
conditions  the  usual  number  of  guests 
were  not  present,  and  those  who  were, 
seemed  to  be  taking  the  rest  cure. 
On  Monday  the  Annual  Stoney  Lake 
Regatta  was  held  at  McCracken's 
Landing,  Stoney  Lake,  and  we  took 
much  pleasure  in  watching  the  dif- 
ferent events.  The  Steamer  "Stoney 
Lake"  brought  a  load  of  people  from 
Peterboro,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
cottagers  came  in  their  launches, 
skiffs  and  canoes.  The  "Peterboro 
Canoe"  is  known  the  world  over,  but 
in  the  writer's  estimation  those  built 
in  Lakefield  are  equally  good,  and 
what  is  even  better  those  who  have 
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canoes  on  these  lakes  know  how  to 
handle  them.  There  are  no  fancy 
decked-in  models,  and  the  double 
paddle  is  taboo.  The  launches  are, 
as  a  class,  very  good,  of  modern  de- 
sign and  range  in  speed  from  seven 
to  eighteen  miles.  There  are  a  number 
of  U.  S.  citizens  who  own  cottages 


and  boats  and  who  spend  all  the 
summer  in  this  region.  One  in  par- 
ticular has  the  motor  boat  bug  so 
strongly  that  his  latest  runabout  does 
between  35  and  40  miles,  and  credit  is 
due  him  in  that  he  had,  up  to  the  time 
of  our  visit,  not  wrecked  her.  As  the 
names  imply  Clear  Lake  has  no  ob- 
structions but  Stoney  Lake  is  quite 
opposite.  Here  a  huge  rock  rises 
almost  vertically  out  of  the  water  and 
man  has  contrived  to  place  a  cottage 
on  the  top.  At  other  places  the  rocks 
are  not  so  noticeable  and  many  a 
launch  has  discovered  that  there  is  no 
royal  road,  or  straight  line  between 
two  points  in  Stoney  Lake.  The  main 
channels,  however,  are  well  buoyed 
and  we  carefully  kept  to  them,  taking 
no  chances.    Terminating  our  stay 


at  South  Beach  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon we  packed  up  and  left  for 
Bellevedere  or  Crows'  Landing,  as  it  is 
commonly  called.  On  this  run  we 
called  at  "the  Store"  at  Juniper 
Island  where  almost  everything  can 
be  obtained  and  filled  our  gas  tank. 
Proceeding,  we  called  at  Mt.  Julian, 


and  quenched  our  thirst,  and  then 
on  towards  Crows'.  The  expression, 
"towards  Crows'  ",  is  to  be  taken 
literally,  as  we  failed  to  remember  the 
directions  we  received,  and  ran  nearly 
to  Jacks  Creek  at  the  head  of  the  lake 
before  seeing  the  landing.  This  was 
partly  due  to  the  heavy  sea  and  rain 
into  which  we  ran.  Upon  arrival  we 
were  highly  complimented  on  our  luck 
in  escaping  the  rocks  and  stumps 
which,  we  were  told,  must  have  been 
all  around  us.  That  evening  we  met 
a  friend  who  had  just  completed  a 
cottage  near  there  and,  upon  invita- 
tion, had  dinner  with  him  the  next 
day. 

The  next  run  was  planned  to  take 
us  far  on  our  way,  in  fact  we  thought 
to  go  to  Bobcageon,  and  tore  ourselves 


Part  of  the  Ka-v^|f|l^  Lakes   and  Trent.  Canal. 
^Stern  Ontario. 
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away  reluctantly  in  order  to  arrive  be- 
fore dark  or  at  least  be  on  Pigeon  Lake 
by  the  time  the  stars  were  shining. 
For  this  reason  we  retraced  our  course 
to  Juniper  Island  and  took  the  Bur- 
leigh Channel  for  the  locks  of  that 
name.  This  channel  is  well  buoyed 
but  one  is  apt  to  pass  the  entrance  to 


20  miles  from  Bobcageon,  and 
knew  that  the  channel  from  Buck 
horn  to  Gannos  Narrows  was  not 
easy  to  follow.  The  first  few  miles, 
however,  were  well  buoyed  and  it  was 
not  until  some  six  miles  had  been 
covered  that  the  captain  began  to  ask 
the  crew  if  he  could  see  a  buoy  "over 


w 

oh.. 


PERRY'S  CHUTE  NEAR  BURLEIGH  FALLS,  KAWARTHA  LAKES  REGION. 


the  lock,  on  his  first  trip.  There  is  a 
very  good  hotel  at  Burleigh  and  also 
^ood  fishing  in  the  vicinity.  A  huge 
dam  has  lately  been  built  for  genera- 
ting electric  power,  but  we  did  not 
stop  long  to  investigate  and  when 
through  the  lock  rushed  out  into 
Lovesick  Lake.  The  scenery  is  beau- 
tiful, the  lake  having  a  number  of 
small  islands,  but  the  artistic  side  did 
not  interest  us  particularly,  and  by 
keeping  a  close  lookout  for  the  course 
we  made  a  record  run,  arriving,  at 
Hall's  Bridge  or  Buckhorn  about 
5.30  p.m. 

An  extra  effort  was  made  to  get 
through  the  lock  and  on  our  way,  as 
our  map  showed  us  to  be  some  18  to 


there."  This  proved  to  be  a  very 
dangerous  question  as  it  showed  that 
the  guiding  hand  was  not  controlled 
by  a  contented  mind,  As  the  crew 
answered  that  no  buoy  could  be  seen, 
we  went  on  our  course  for  some  time 
and  then  turned  to  the  west  in  which 
direction,  somewhere  lay  the  Nar- 
rows. This,  I  have  found  to  be  good 
practice  at  times  but  in  this  lake 
weeds  grow  in  patches.  In  the  deep 
water  they  are  just  below  the  surface 
while  in  some  places  they  are  mixed 
with  wild  celery  and  wild  rice  and 
about  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
water.  In  a  short  while  we  were 
aware  of  the  weeds,  but  kept  on,  as 
we  had  no  idea  how  to  avoid  them. 
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Later  we  came  in  closer  to  the  shore 
^  of  a  large  island  and  saw  what  we 
thought  was  a  buoy  ahead.  Coming 
nearer  we  discovered  that  it  was  an 
old  log  or  limb  of  a  tree,  at  the  end  of 
a  long  stretch  of  high  weeds.  By  this 
time  the  sun  was  setting  and  the  mate 
showed  signs  of  nervousness.  Know- 


it  would  be  dark  before  we  passed  the 
narrows  and  that  Pigeon  Lake  was 
quite  large  and  the  inhabitants,  en 
route,  few,  and  that  staying  a  night 
in  a  comfortable  bed  was  much  nicer 
than  in  an  open  boat  on  an  unknown 
lake.  The  return  trip  was  accom- 
plished for  the  most  part  in  silence, 


FROM  JUNIPER  ISLAND  STONEY  LAKES,  KAWARTHA  LAKES  REGION 


ing,  however,  that  we  could  not  be 
far  from  the  narrows,  if  our  general 
direction  was  at  all  right,  we  turned 
slightly  and  continued  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  weed  bed.  This 
finally  brought  us  to  the  north  shore, 
but  still  cut  off  from  the  channel. 
Here  a  council  was  held  and  as  usual 
the  captain  felt  sure  that  he  could 
drive  through  the  weeds  and  the  mate, 
sure  he  couldn't,  and  demanded  to  be 
taken  back  to  Buckhorn.  A  biting 
remark  from  the  captain  stopped 
suddenly  when  he  looked  in  her 
direction,  and  without  further  argu- 
ment the  wheel  was  thrown  over  and 
the  return  trip  commenced.  To  do 
the  mate  justice,  she  had  figured  that 


but  not  altogether  the  kind  known  as 
"golden".  I  was  seriously  concerned 
with  the  condition  of  my  wife,  who 
for  the  time  being  had  ceased  to  be 
much  good  as  mate,  and  also,  as 
troubles  never  come  singly  the  engine 
began  to  limp  a  little.  This,  added  to 
the  cold  rain  and  wind  gave  me  all  the 
work  I  could  handle.  By  the  time  we 
had  arrived  at  the  last  real  buoy  we 
had  seen,  it  was  quite  dark,  and  the 
crew  was  called  upon  to  take  care  of 
the  passenger  (it  had  got  to  be  that 
bad  by  this  time)  while  I  tried  to  keep 
the  boat  in  the  channel.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  occasion  to 
travel  in  strange  places  I  can  give  a 
little  advice  which  has  frequently 
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helped  me  get  home,  and  that  is,  when 
going  over  a  route  either  on  land  or 
water  which  is  new,  keep  turning 
around  and  obtain  an  impression  of 
the  part  just  gone  over.  Landmarks 
and  shore  lines  look  quite  different 
from  different  view  points,  and  es- 
pecially after  the  light  has  changed. 
This  action  has  almost  become  a 
habit  with  me,  and  as  in  previous 
instances  I  was  able  to  get  safely 
back.  A  strong  appeal  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Eastwood  House,  ob- 
tained for  us  an  excellent  lunch  and 
the  kindest  of  care  for  the  invalid. 

In  the  morning  an  investigation  of 
the  engine  showed  that  the  bilge 
pump  had  plugged  and  the  water  had 
risen  sufficiently  high  to  get  in  the 
base  of  the  engine  either  through  the 
bearings  or  otherwise,  and  had  found 
its  way  to  the  top  of  the  pistons  and 
fouled  the  spark  plugs.  The  da\  was 
spent  in  making  a  belt  tightener  for 
the  bilge  pump  and^in  fixing  up  the 
engine.  During  the  repair  period, 
acquaintance  was  made  with  an  old 
boat  captain  who  gave  us  complete 
instructions  on  how  to  get  through, 
the  Narrows.  Armed  with  this,  we 
again  set  forth  and  finally  got  through. 
Our  mistake  had  been  in  not  consider- 
ing the  old  tree  limb  a  buoy  and  going 
to  the  left  around  the  weed  bed. 
Further  enquiries  brought  out  the 
information  that  we  were  within  half 
a  mile  from  Oak  Orchard  the  night 
before,  and  if  the  captain  had  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  (and  no 
wife)  we  would  have  been  nearly  a 
day  ahead.  As  it  was  we  ran  over  a 
stump  directly  in  the  channel,  as 
marked  out  by  our  guide  and  also 
gathered  a  large  quantity  of  weeds, 
but  came  to  Gannos  Narrow  without 
further  mishap.  Here  a  floating 
Bridge  crosses  the  lake  with  a  swing- 
ing section  to  allow  boats  to  pass.  A 
mile  run  brings  one  to  Grassy  Point 
where  a  number  of  cottages  are 
grouped  around  a  large  shooting 
Lodge  and  Pavilion.  Turning  to  the 
north  at  this  point  brings  one  into 
Pigeon  lake  which  is  a  large  clear 
stretch  of  water  with  heavily  wooded 
shores.  I  can  hardly  explain  the  sense 
of  buoyancy  which  we  felt  on  this 
lake  after  passing  through  the  weedy 


part  of  Lake  Buckhorn,  nor  can  I  d 
justice  to  the  view. 

The  engine  also  seemed  to  be  pleas- 
ed to  have  clear  going  as  she  picked 
up  several  revolutions  and  we  came 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  leading  to 
Bobcageon  by  the  time  it  was  neces- 
sary to  turn  on  the  lights.  For  those 
who  might  follow  I  would  point  out 
that  although  this  lake  appears  to  be 
free  from  obstruction — the  west  side 
is  the  one  to  avoid,  and  the  channel 
usually  followed  is  within  a  half  a 
mile  of  Boyd's  Island,  until  nearly 
opposite  the  lighthouse,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  and  then  to  the  left.  The 
river  should  be  taken  slowly  as  there 
are  a  number  of  bends,  and  some 
buoys. 

Sturgeon  Lake. 

Thursday  night  was  spent  at  Bob- 
cageon, which  is  a  good  sized  village, 
where  repairs  can  be  had  for  hull  or 
engine.  Some  of  the  best  launches 
on  these  lakes  have  been  built  here, 
the  latest  creation,  being  a  forty- 
mile  plane  used  as  a  runabout,  and 
powered  by  an  E4  Van  Blerck.  The 
lock  is  practically  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  and  upon  passing  through 
Sturgeon  Lake  is  entered.  This  also 
is  quite  large  and  allows  a  clear  run 
of  some  twelve  miles  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Scugog  river,  up  which  is  the 
course  to  Lindsay.  This  river  is  not 
pretty  or  easily  navigated,  being 
simply  a  channel  through  a  swamp 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  we*' 
in  mid  stream.  On  either  side  tall 
weeds  and  stumps  are  lying  in  wait  for 
the  captain  who  errs  ever  so  slightly. 
Small  light-houses,  or  gas  buoys,  are 
placed  at  every  bend  and  if  lucky,  by 
steering  from  one  light  to  the  next, 
one  can  "get  through.  Apart  from  a 
heavy  load  of  weeds  on  our  wheel  and 
an  occasional  "floater"  on  the"  nose 
we  had  no  difficulty,  and  were  soon 
tied  up  at  Lindsay  Dock. 

As  Lindsay  was  the  old  home  of  the 
crew,  he  frankly  deserted  us  and  after 
a  day  and  night  looking  up  old  friends 
and  being  "dressed  up"  we  took  on 
gas  and  continued  up  the  river  to 
Lake  Scugog.  This  section  of  the 
River  was  quite  weedy  and  as  the 
large  steamers  have  not  run  on  this 
section  for  about  two  years  the  chan-  I 
nel  was  almost  overgrown  in  some 
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places.  It  was,  however,  interesting 
as  the  number  of  twists  and  turns 
kept'  the  captain  busy,  while  fre- 
quently the  noise  of  the  exhaust 
would  startle  flocks  of  duck,  while  the 
appearance  of  Hell  divers  and  of  the 
stately  crane  made  one  think  that  he 
was  indeed  far  away  from  civilization. 


Caesarea. 

The  name  of  this  summer  resort, 
always  reminded  me  of  the  typical 
old  farmer  who  when  quite  peeved, 
tried  to  express  his  disgust,  but  in 
spite  of  the  name,  excellent  meals  are 
served  at  the  two  Hotels  at  a  very 
reasonable  rate.    As  there  is  a  good 


IN  THE  KAWARTHA  LAKES  REGION. 


A  one  hour's  run  brought  us  to  the 
lake  which  appears  to  be  clear,  but  is 
very  much  of  a  weed  bed.  There  are 
two  buoys  as  one  leaves  the  river,  and 
four  more  together  within  a  mile, 
these  are  closer  to  the  west  shore  than 
one  would  expect,  but  after  passing 
these,  a  straight  course  can  be  set  for 
Caesarea  which  can  be  seen  on  the 
south-east  shore.  There  are  two  more 
Red  Buoys  on  the  right  indicating 
the  route  to  Port  Perry,  the  last  one 
being  in  front  of  Washburn's  Island. 
Wind  and  waves  caused  us  to  follow 
the  buoys  closely  in  an  endeavor  to 
reach  the  shelter  of  Scugog  Island 
before  turning  but  when  we  finally 
landed  we  were  quite  wet. 


train  service  from  Toronto,  for  week 
ends,  the  place  is  very  popular  for 
people  from  that  city,  and  in  addition 
the  best  fishing  and  duck  shooting  to 
be  had  anywhere  is  open  to  the  lover 
of  this  sport.  Scugog  is  a  "made" 
Lake  trusting  its  existence  to  the 
Dam  at  Lindsay  and  the  entire  head 
of  the  Lake  is  a  swamp,  filled  with  wild 
celery  and  rice,  which  supplies  food 
for  thousands  of  water  fowl.  Thous- 
ands of  acres  are  owned  by  private 
individuals  and  the  game  most  rigidly 
protected.  The  outsider,  however, 
may  easily  secure  a  full  bag  by  watch- 
ing the  flight  of  the  ducks  towards  the 
river,  when  they  are  disturbed  in  their 
breeding  places,  and  placing  his  de- 
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coys  in  their  path. 

The  fishing  is  good,  which  was 
proved  beyond  doubt  by  the  catch 
of  an  eight  pound  'lunge  by  the  mate 
on  our  second  day.  As  this  was  the 
first  one  of  the  kind  she  ever  caught 
her  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds  and 
I  was  allowed  to  go  out  as  much  as  I 
liked  in  the  hope  of  getting  another. 

A  few  days  were  spent  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  lake,  and  with  the 
people  and  after  one  or  two  trips 
around  the  Lake  the  N.  0.  Y.  D.  B. 
was  anchored  near  the  shore  and  made 


as  safe  as  possible  for  the  rest  of  the 

season. 

The  regret  and  loneliness  usually 
felt  at  leaving  the  boat  was  tempered 
by  the  knowledge  that  an  occasional 
week-end  could  be  had,  and  that 
another  trip  could  be  looked  forward 
to  the  next  summer.  In  this  frame  of 
mind  a  photo  was  taken  as  she  lay 
bow  outward  to  the  lake  and  we  left 
with  the  satisfaction  of  having  had  a 
good  holiday  and  with  hopes  of 
others. 


A  FOX  HUNT  NEAR  DRUMBO,  ONT. 

J.  B. 


E?ARLY  in  January  we  had  a  fox  hunt. 
\lt  had  snowed  until  about  4  o'clock  in 
(the  morning  and  had  then  turned  rather 
soft,(so  that  it  lookedlike  an  ideal  day  for  run- 
ning. I  took  my  foxhound,  Bugle,  and  went 
up  and  got  A.  R. 

Together  we  went  over  to  the  big  swamp  just 
back  of  his  place.  As  we  were  getting  near  the 
swamp  the  dog  struck  a  fresh  track  and  took 
it  into  the  swamp,  then  started  west.  In  a 
little  while  he  began  to  tongue  louder  and  we 
knew  that  he  had  the  fun  going.  I  *went 
around  to  the  north  side  of  the  swamp  but 
found  that  the  fox  had  gone  out  already  with 
the  hound  right  on  to  him.  He  then  went 
north  until  he  got  into  the  9th  concession  and 
then  turned  west  on  the  road  running  in  that 
direction  until  he  struck  the  three-quarter 
town-line,  on  which  he  went  north  for  about 
a  mile.  It  took  the  dog  quite  a  while  to  work 
out  the  road  trail  as  a  couple  of  sleighs  had 
passed  over  the  fox  track  before  the  dog 
had  come  along.  I  next  went  up  to  the 
quarter  and  could  hear  the  dog  giving  tongue 
in  the  swamp  away  to  the  east  of  me.  A.  R. 
had  stayed  down  at  the  corner  of  the  swamp 
on  the  9th  concession  and  after  a  while  I 
heard  a  shot  fired.  It  seems  that  the  fox  had 
come  out  at  about  forty  yards  from  him  and 
had  seen  him  and  had  begun  jumping  sideways 
back  and  forth  so  when  he  fired  he  had  just  hit 
him  enough  to  make  him  bleed  well.  When 
the  dog  came  out  and  struck  that  blood  trail 
believe  me  he  didn't  give  that  fox  much  time 
to  rest.  They  then  went  away  down  east  about 
three  miles  and  then  took  north  and  crossed 
*he  lOtn  concession.  I  waited  about  an  hour 
and  then  as  I  could  not  hear  anything  of  the 


dog  I  went  around  to  the  other  side  of  the 
swamp  and  seeing  where  they  had  gone  out — 
started  to  follow  up  the  trail.  In  a  little  while 
the  dog  came  back  and  I  knew  that  the  fox 
must  have  holed  as  the  dog  would  not  have 
left  him  if  he  hadn't.  I  got  A.  R.  and  we  fol- 
lowed up  the  tracks. 

After  they  had  crossed  the  10th  concession 
the  fox  had  gone  right  through  a  barn-yard 
among  the  cattle  and  then  gone  north  until 
he  came  to  the  river  flats.  We  could  see  that 
the  dog  hadn't  missed  it  yet  so  we  followed  on 
until  we  came  to  where  there  is  a  small  cedar 
swamp  on  the  flats.  We  could  see  that  the 
fox  had  made  a  couple  of  circles  in  this  and 
then  the  dog  started  to  bark  some  distance 
away  so  we  went  over  and  found  where  Mr. 
Fox  was.  There  was  a  big  cedar  tree  up- 
rooted and  about  half  way  up  it  was  a  hole 
and  there  was  where  the  fox  had  gone  in.  We 
could  see  that  the  hound  had  come  right  there 
on  the  track,  the  fox  having  jumped  up  on  the 
roots  of  the  tree,  run  along  the  trunk,  and 
gone  in  the  hole. 

As  it  was  getting  late  we  plugged  the  hole 
securely  with  sticks  and  went  home.  Next 
morning  we  took  the  saw  and  axe  and  went 
back.  I  cut  a  hole  with  the  axe  in  the  tree 
and  ran  a  stick  in  and  could  feel  the  fox  bite 
the  end  of  the  stick.  We  plugged  the  stick 
up  in  the  hole  as  far  as  we  could  and  then  cut 
another  hole  directly  above  the  fox,  being  care- 
ful not  to  get  it  big  enough  for  him  to  get  out. 
When  we  got  a  slit  in  about  three  inches  wide 
we  killed  the  fox  and  pulled  him  out  and 
peeled  the  pelt  off  him.  Next  day  the  fur 
buyer  was  around  and  I  sold  my  trophy  for 
ten  dollars. 


THE  DIARY  OF  A  CANOE  TRIP 
IN  ALGONQUIN  PARK 


A.  L.  Gebhard 


IT  was  about  nine-thirty  Monday, 
August  14th,  1916,  when  Carroll, 
the  Jew,  and  I  arrived  at  Tem- 
agami  Station.  We  were  met  at  the 
train  by  Mr.  Stevens'  son.  We  had 
with  us  everything  except  the  neces- 
sary provisions  and  a  canoe  and 
these  we  obtained  from  Mr.  Stevens, 
who  supplied  us  with  a  light  fourteen- 
foot  canoe.  This  proved  very  ser- 
viceable and  stood  the  hard  usage 
to  which  we  were  compelled  to  put 
it  very  well. 

It  was  about  noon  when  we  started 
out.  We  had  not  gone  far  when  we 
discovered  that  our  canoe  had  a  small 
leak  and  as  we  did  not  want  to  have 
this  to  contend  with  during  the  trip 
we  turned  back  and  had  Mr.  Stevens 
fix  the  canoe,  which  he  did  with  some 
green  lead.  He  suggested  that  we 
stop  at  Chief  White  Bear's  place 
and  secure  from  him  some  of  the  dope 
that  the  Indians  use  for  mending  can- 
oes and  as  the  Indian's  place  was  right 
on  our  way  we  stopped  there  and  got 
a  small  supply  of  this  Red  Man's 
"Stop-a-leak."  Future  developments 
proved  that  it  was  a  good  thing  that 
we  had  this  little  misfortune  on  the 
start  as  we  found  it  necessary  to 
patch  our  canoe  before  we  finished 
our  voyage  and  were  back  in  Tem- 
agami  again. 

That  afternoon  we  paddled  through 
Crooked,  Snake  and  White  Bear 
Lakes  and  toward  evening  put  in  at 
an  island  at  the  head  of  Obashkong 
Lake  near  the  mouth  of  Friday  Creek, 
spending  the  night  here  in  an  old 
Ranger's  Hut.  Verily,  this  house  was 
not  built  upon  the  sand,  for  the  floor 
of  the  hut  was  the  native  rock.  We 
fixed  up  a  good  bed  here  and  were 
very  comfortable  for  the  night.  The 
next  morning  we  started  out  early 
and  were  soon  at  the  mouth  of  Friday 
Creek,  which  empties  into  Obashkong 
Lake.  We  did  not  get  up  the  creek 
very  far  until  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  make  a  portage  around  a  very 
shallow  rapids.    This  carry  was  not 


long  and  we  had  no  trouble  and  it 
took  but  little  time  for  us  to  negotiate 
it.  We  wrere  soon  back  on  the  Creek 
again.  We  followed  this  creek  for 
more  than  a  mile  and  it  certainly  was 
delightful  going.  It  runs  through 
a  country  that  is  perfectly  wild  and 
heavily  timbered.  In  one  place  the 
creek  widens  out  where  it  passes 
through  a  swamp  and  is  very  shal- 
low, but  there  is  sufficient  water  to 
float  a  canoe.  At  other  places  the 
creek  is  quite  narrow  and  the  sides 
are  lined  with  heavy  bushes  that 
overhang  and  touch  and  it  is  like 
traveling  through  a  green  canopied 
lane  of  water. 

We  went  up  Friday  Creek  until 
we  came  to  an  old  log  bridge  that 
had  been  used  in  the  lumbering  opera- 
tions in  this  territory.  We  knew 
that  the  portage  over  the  mountain 
to  Black  Bear  Lake  was  located 
somewhere  near  this  bridge.  It  was 
necessary  to  make  a  short  carry 
around  the  bridge.  We  did  this  and 
put  in  again  and  paddled  but  a  short 
distance  when  we  came  to  the  port- 
age. There  is  a  fine  spring  of  cold 
water  here.  After  a  refreshing  drink 
at  this  spring  we  tackled  the  portage. 
It  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in 
length  but  pretty  fair  going.  Carroll, 
true  to  his  Jewish  instincts,  shoulder- 
ed the  pack,  while  I  got  under  the 
canoe.  This  was  our  first  carry  of 
any  length  and  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  stop  occasionally  for  rest.  About 
the  time  we  were  pretty  well  tired 
out  we  sighted  the  blue  waters  of 
Black  Bear  lake  through  the  trees 
ahead  of  us.  This  gave  us  renewed 
courage  and  we  buckled  in  and  shortly 
put  down  our  canoe  and  pack  at  the 
water's  edge. 

It  was  now  about  noon.  Thinking 
that  a  fish  would  taste  good  for  our 
dinner  we  trolled  with  a  Temagami 
spinner  just  out  from  the  portage. 
It  was  not  long  until  the  Jew  notified 
me  in  a  very  formal  manner  that 
he  had  gotten  in  touch  with  the 
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enemy  and  shortly  thereafter  he  lifted 
into  the  canoe  a  three  pound  pike. 
At  this  point  the  Jew  demonstrated 
that  he  was  hungry  for  he  ceased  his 
fishing  operations  at  once  and  pro- 
ceeded to  dress  the  pike.  Proceed- 
ing to  our  left  from  the  portage  we 
paddled  up  the  lake  a  short  distance 
and  after  passing  the  site  of  one  old 
log  camp  we  came  to  a  second  camp. 
There  was  a  nice  beach  in  front  of 
this  place  and  we  put  in  here  for 
dinner.    We  soon  had  the  tea  pail 


as  to  how  to  reach  the  lakes,  but  our 
conversation  with  him  was  disturbed 
and  we  afterwards  regretted  that  we 
had  not  talked  with  him  longer. 

On  this  small  round  lake  that  I 
referred  to  we  came  to  pur  first 
trouble.  We  had  to  make  a  portage 
out  of  this  lake  to  reach  the  small 
trout  lakes.  We  thought  we  knew 
enough  about  the  "Bush"  that  we 
could  find  a  portage.  It  was  late  in 
the  afternoon  when  we  reached  this 
lake.    We  set  up  our  camp,  fixed 
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on  the  fire  and  the  smell  of  the  bacon 
and  fish  whetted  our  appetites  and 
we  did  yeoman  service  to  the  meal. 
After  a  short  rest  and  a  smoke  we 
proceeded  up  the  lake.  Leaving 
Black  Bear  Lake  we  passed  through 
a  creek  and  came  into  a  narrow  lake. 
At  the  head  of  this  lake  there  is  the 
ruins  of  an  old  dam  that  was  used  for 
lumbering.  This  dam  is  across  a 
narrow  creek  that  connects  with  a 
small  round  lake  the  name  of  which 
I  did  not  learn. 

We  were  unable  to  get  any  accurate 
information  as  to  the  names  of  the 
small  lakes  that  we  passed  through 
from  here  on.  We  were  bound  for 
a  chain  of  small  lakes  loc?tcd  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  from  T.  S. 
which  were  reputed  to  yield  good 
speckled  trout  fishing.  Dr.  Cronkite 
of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  had  told  me  about 
these  lakes.  At  Temagami  Station 
we  had  talked  with  Pete  LaPerrier 
who  had  given  us  some  directions 


up  for  the  night  and  then  took  a 
little  paddle  around  the  lake  thinking 
we  would  locate  the  portage  so  we 
could  get  right  at  our  travelling  the 
next  morning.  We  failed  to  find  the 
portage,  but  this  did  not  disturb  us 
as  we  thought  a  careful  search  of  the 
lake  shores  the  next  morning  would 
show  us  where  it  was.  We  not  only 
searched  the  next  morning,  but  we 
searched  all  day  and  we  knew  no 
more  about  it  that  night  than  the 
night  previous.  During  the  day  we 
followed  two  old  timber  roads  lead- 
ing away  from  the  lake  thinking  that 
one  or  the  other  of  these  might  be 
the  portage.  One  of  these  roads  we 
followed  for  three  miles  we  felt  so 
sure  that  it  was  the  portage.  We 
followed  it  until  the  going  got  so  bad 
that  we  were  reluctantly  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  not.  We 
saw  moose  tracks  all  along  this  road. 
Indeed,  they  had  been  using  it  so 
much  that  a  regular  path  was  beaten 
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through  the  weeds  and  brush.  On 
one  of  these  old  roads  we  found  the 
bones  of  an  old  moose  head.  The 
Jew  and  I  each  extracted  a  tooth 
which  we  brought  home  with  us  for 
souvenirs.  That  night  we  held  a 
council  of  war  and  decided  to  store 
our  supplies  in  good  shape  in  the 
tent  and  taking  the  canoe,  the  axe 
andfa  lunch  make  a  quick  trip  back 
to  White  Bear  Lake,  hunt  up  Pete, 
and  get  accurate  information  as  to 
the  location  of  the  portages  and  how 
to  reach  the  lakes  we  were  after. 

We  started  about  six  the  next 
morning  and  by  ten  we  were  on  White 
Bear  Lake.  We  found  Pete  in  camp 
there  with  a  party  from  Pittsburg. 
He  mapped  our  trip  out  on  a  piece 
of  paper  and  told  us  how  to  find  the 
way.  We  did  not  linger,  in  spite  of 
the  urgent  invitation  of  the  Pittsburg 
bunch  to  stop  and  have  tea  and 
lunch.  We  had  visions  of  speckled 
beauties  at  the  other  end  of  our  trail 
and  we  were  anxious  to  get  to  them. 
At  the  mouth  of  Friday  Creek  we 
had  a  mishap  which  tested  the  water- 
proofness  of  our  Marble  Match  boxes 
and  as,  a  result  of  which  I  am  now 
ready  to  give  them  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation. As  we  were  making  our 
way  around  some  brush  in  the  creek 
the  canoe  went  over  and  we  looked 
like  two  drowned  rats  when  we  got 
to  shore.  Neither  the  Jew  nor  my- 
self would  admit  any  responsibility 
for  the  ducking  and  so  it  was  decided 
to  arbitrate  the  matter  and  submit 
it  to  a  commission.  Our  lunch  was 
somewhat  damaged,  but  it  is  surpris- 
ing what  a  good  appetite  can  do  to 
water  soaked  sandwiches.  We  push- 
ed on  without  taking  time  to  dry  our 
clothes  and  by  four  in  the  afternoon 
were  back  at  our  camp. 

A  search  of  perhaps  half  an  hour 
and  we  had  the  portage  located. 
We  had  landed  twice  at  the  spot 
where  it  left  the  lake.  I  had  picked 
up  a  piece  of  a  string  there  the  morn- 
ing before  and  showing  it  to  Carroll 
said  that  that  was  evidence  the  trail 
was  right  close  to  this  spot;  but  we 
had  failed  to  find  it.  Near  the  wa- 
ter's edge  the  bushes  had  dropped 
over  the  path  and  that  is  why  we 
did  not  see  it.  We  knew  from  Pete's 
directions  that  the  portage  must  be 


near  this  place  and  getting  back  a 
short  distance  from  the  water  we 
found  the  blazes  on  the  trees  and  a 
well  marked  path.  The  portage  is 
only  two  hundred  yards  in  length, 
but  it  is  up  a  steep  hill  and  is  a  good 
stiff  climb.  In  a  short  time  we  were 
on  the  next  lake  and  we  felt  that 
peace  of  soul  that  comes  with  the 
end  achieved  only  after  a  hard  strug- 
gle. We  thought  now  our  troubles 
were  over  and  from  here  on  we  would 
clean  this  thing  up  fast,  even  if  the 
next  portage  were  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  length;  as  a  matter  of  fact  our 
troubles  had  not  fairly  begun. 

This  little  lake  is  a  gem,  but  its 
forest  setting  has  been  marred  by 
the  recent  fires.  There  was  once  a 
beautiful  camp  site  just  across  from 
the  portage,  where  you  could  pitch 
your  camp  under  the  pines  and  re- 


ON  THE  PORTAGE 


fresh  yourself  from  a  little  spring  at 
the  foot  of  a  large  rock.  This  has 
all  been  changed  by  the  fire,  how- 
ever, and  now  there  are  charred  and 
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fallen  trees  at  the  camp  site  and  it 
makes  one's  heart  sick  to  gaze  upon 
the  ruins.  It  was  getting  late  and 
there  was  nothing  left,  but  to  pitch 
our  camp  amid  the  desolation,  which 
we  did. 

The  next  morning  we  set  out  to 
find  the  portage  to  the  next  lake, 
for  we  had  still  a  mile  and  a  half 
carry  to  make  before  we  would  be 
at  the  trout  waters.  If  you  think 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  find  a  portage 
where  the  shores  of  a  lake  have  been 
burned  over,  you  have  another  guess 
coming.  We  found  this  one,  how- 
ever, because  we  knew  from  Pete's 
directions  that  it  was  right  near  the 
camp  site.  It  led  along  a  gully  up 
a  very  steep  hill.  The  first  hundred 
yards  were  almost  straight  up.  It 
would  give  you  a  good  imitation  of 
mountain  climbing  to  travel  over  it 
when  it  was  in  good  condition,  but 
how  did  we  find  it?  Burned  and 
charred  trees,  some  of  them  a  foot 
through  had  fallen  over  the  trail  and 
the  soil  was  burned  off  the  rocks  mak- 
ing the  footing  very  treacherous.  We 
followed  it  along  in  hopes  we  would 
find  better  conditions  as  we  advanced. 
The  only  relief  we  found  was  that 
the  hill  grew  less  steep,  but  every- 
where we  found  trees  and  brush 
blown  over  the  path.  About  one- 
third  the  way  over  we  came  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain  and  here  we 
found  the  going  very  good.  It  was 
'hard  level  rock  and  open  going.  We 
were  in  hopes  that  this  condition 
prevailed  through  to  the  next  lake, 
but  as  soon  as  we  came  to  where  the 
portage  started  to  descend  to  the 
lake  we  found  the  same  condition  of 
fallen  trees  and  brush,  left  by  the 
fire.  We  came  to  one  stretch  of 
300  feet  or  more  where  we  found  the 
worst  entanglement  of  trees  and  brush 
we  had  yet  encountered.  Apparently 
the  fire  had  been  accompanied  by  a 
high  wind  which  had  levelled  every- 
thing before  it.  At  last  we  reached 
the  other  lake  where  we  refreshed 
ourselves  with  a  good  bath  in  its  clear 
water. 

The  question  that  now  confronted 
us  was  whether  or  not  it  was  possible 
to  clear  out  that  trail  enough  so  that 
we  could  drag  a  canoe  over  it.  The 
Board  of  Directors  held  a  very  earnest 


session  and  the  matter  was  looked 
at  from  different  angles  and  discussed 

pro  and  con. 

It  was  Friday.  We  had  been  out 
four  days  and  two  pike  covered  all 
the  fish  we  had  caught.  We  wanted 
to  end  our  role  as  explorers  and  open 
our  careers  as  fisherman.  If  we  turn- 
ed back  and  took  up  some  other  trip 
it  would  take  considerable  time.  We 
concluded  to  take  the  time  and  put  in 
the  necessary  work  to  get  across  if 
we  thought  it  was  at  all  possible  after 
giving  the  trail  a  careful  examination 
on  the  way  back.  It  looked  like  a 
hopeless  task,  but  that  afternoon  we 
set  out  with  the  axe  and  the  canoe. 
We  dragged  and  carried  that  canoe 
over,  through  and  under  all  kinds 
of  rock,  brush  and  debris.  We  took 
it  through  places  that  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  take  a  canoe.  We  chopped 
until  we  had  blisters.  Still  we  per- 
sisted. By  evening  we  had  the  canoe 
at  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  here 
turned  her  over  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  we  were  on  the 
job  bright  and  early.  I  must  say 
it  was  a  most  gruelling  task,  but  the 
Hebrew  stood  the  gaff  like  a  man 
and  I  concluded  that  he  must  be 
almost  human.  At  the  regular  legal 
rates  it  is  worth  about  $500.00  to 
make  that  portage  as  we  had  to  make 
it.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  speckled 
trout  are  wont  to  inhabit  waters  that 
are  secluded  and  difficult  to  reach. 
We  concluded  that  the  ones  we  were 
after  had  done  a  good  job  in  locating 
in  an  inaccessible  place.  It  was  high 
noon,  when  tired,  foot-sore,  blistered, 
and  hungry,  but  full  of  faith  and 
happy  as  two  school  boys  we  put  that 
canoe  down  on  the  shores  of  the  trout 
lake  we  had  been  seeking  all  these 
days. 

You  can  rest  assured  that  we  were 
not  there  without  rods  and  tackle. 
We  were  soon  out  on  the  lake  ready 
to  test  its  possibilities.  We  had  been 
up  against  such  hard  luck  the  past 
five  days  that  we  wondered  would 
the  gods  lift  the  spell  or  would  the 
fates  be  unkind  enough  to  decree 
that  the  fish  should  not  bite?  We 
were  as  expectant  as  a  bunch  of 
lawyers  waiting  for  the  verdict  of 
a  jury.  We  fished  two-thirds  of  the 
way  around  the  lake  and  nothing 
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doing.  The  Jew  began  to  look  at 
me  with  something  akin  to  murder 
in  his  eye,  so  that  I  became  some- 
what doubtful  as  to  my  own  safety. 
I  thought  of  my  wife  and  baby  at 
home  and  wondered  why  I  had  left 
them  to  come  to  such  a  wilderness 
through  such  difficulties,  with  such 
a  desperate  looking  character  as  my 
companion.  But,  I  was  not  murder- 
ed, and  the  gods  were  not  unkind. 
As  we  came  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake  where  the  abruptness  of  the  bank 
indicated  deep  water  near  the  shore 
the  Jew  very  politely  informed  me 
that  he  had  a  strike  and  that  the 
fish  was  hooked.  "For  Heaven's 
sake  don't  let  him  get  away,  I  am 
hungry,"  was  the  encouragement  he 
got  from  me.  If  the  Jew  had  lost 
the  fish  his  would  have  been  a  watery 
grave  and  he  knew  it.  After  he  land- 
ed the  fish  I  started  to  look  after 
my  own  outfit  and  behold  I  found 
there  the  sensation  that  I  had  been 
longing  for  all  these  days.  What  a 
pretty  fight  he  put  up  and  what  a 
fine  red  bellied  specimen  he  was 
when  once  we  got  him  in  the  canoe. 
We  had  decided  to  go  ashore  and 
eat  as  soon  as  we  had  two  fish,  but 
this  was  more  than  our  pent  up  na- 
tures could  bear.  Hungry  as  we 
were,  we  made  that  dinner  wait  while 
we  caught  a  few  more.  We  wanted 
to  make  sure  that  it  was  really  true. 
That  meal  on  the  rocks!  how  fine 
it  was.  We  enjoyed  it  to  the  full  as 
well  as  the  pipe  afterwards,  for  there 
before  us  was  the  lake  full  of  trout 
that  we  had  worked  so  hard  to  reach. 

We  tried  the  fishing  that  afternoon 
and  it  proved  to  be  excellent.  In 
fact  the  fishing  we  found  on  this  lake 
and  the  next  one  in  the  chain  was  as 
fine  as  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege 
to  enjoy  anywhere.  We  stayed  on 
these  lakes  ten  days  and  during  all 
that  period  there  was  never  a  time 
when  we  jcould  not  go  out  and  catch 
not  only  all  the  fish  we  needed,  but 
many  more.  We  took  only  what  we 
needed  for  our  own  use  the  rest  we 
returned  to  the  water. 

It  was  Monday  before  we  moved 
our  camp  over.    It  wasn't  so  much 
our  scruples  against  working  on  Sun- 
day as  the  demands  of  two  tired 
bodies  for  a  rest,  that  caused  this 


delay.  We  found  an  elegant  place 
for  a  camp.  WTe  cleared  away  the 
brush  and  the  Jew  Duke  did  some 
fine  work  in  leveling  a  place  for  the 
tent.  It  took  several  hours'  hard 
work  to  get  our  camp  in  shape.  I 
made  a  table  by  the  use  of  four  trees 
for  legs  and  some  poles  with  flattened 
sides  for  the  top.  A  log  perched  on 
some  stones  took  the  place  of  dining- 
room  chairs.  We  built  a  range  for 
cooking  from  some  convenient  rocks, 
and  all  in  all  we  had  a  cozy,  com- 
fortable camp  when  we  got  through. 
The  smile  of  contentment  on  the 
Jew's  face  when  we  got  through  was 
recompense  enough  for  my  share  of 
the  labor.  I  have  a  picture  of  the 
Jew  sitting  in  front  of  the  camp  and 
ft  is  certainly  a  grand  exhibition  of 
contentment. 

We  were  now  prepared  to  take  it 
easy  and  enjoy  some  fishing.  About 
the  time  we  mortals  think  we  have 
the  thing  all  set,  the  gods  step  in 
and  muss  things  up  a  bit.  So  it 
happened  with  us.  The  forest  fires 
that  had  swept  through  this  country 
were  still  smouldering  although  the 
heavy  rains  just  before  we  came  had 
put  them  out  as  much  as  it  is  possible 
to  put  them  out  in  summer.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  nothing  will  really 
put  them  out  but  the  snows  of  winter. 
The  ordinary  summer  rains  will  only 
keep  them  down.  Sunday  we  began 
to  notice  that  these  fires  were  getting 
started  again.  Sunday  evening  over 
on  the  other  lake  we  sat  on  a  rock 
in  front  of  our  tent  and  for  a  long 
time  watched  a  fire  burning  just 
across  the  lake  from  us  and  indulged 
in  speculation  as  to  whether  it  could 
get  around  to  our  side  of  the  lake 
and  just  what  we  would  do  if  the 
situation  got  bad.  A  forest  fire  is 
a  bad  animal.  I  call  it  an  animal 
advisedly,  because  if  you  get  close  to 
one  it  sounds  as  if  some  great  monster 
was  working  away  at  the  stupendous 
task  of  devouring  the  forest.  It  real- 
ly seems  like  something  alive.  The 
fires  seem  t°  die  down  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  night,  and  by  morn- 
ing you  think  they  are  pretty  well 
out,  but  they  are  not.  By  noon  they 
get  something  of  a  start,  especially 
if  there  is  any  wind  and  by  night  they 
are  going  in  good  shape  and  light  up 
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the  sky  in  wonderful  style.  When 
the  fire  strikes  an  evergreen  of  about 
the  right  size,  you  hear  a  crackling 
noise  and  the  flames  curl  in  a  great 
spiral  and  leap  in  the  air  making  a 
beautiful  but  awful  spectacle.  From 
Sunday  on  the  fires  kept  getting 
worse  and  worse.  They  got  into  the 
woods  on  the  ridges  back  from  our 


went  to  shore  and  found  that  the 
fire  was  not  more  than  100  to  150 
yards  from  our  camp.  We  concluded 
to  move  and  it  was  not  many  min- 
utes until  we  had  all  our  belongings 
in  the  canoe  and  were  out  on  the 
lake.  We  paddled  to  the  other  end 
of  the  lake  where  the  fire  had  gone 
through  before  and  pitched nour  tent 
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lake.  Thursday  there  was  a  heavy 
wind  and  this  fanned  them  like  a 
hugh  bellows  and  towards  evening 
it  looked  as  if  we  were  pretty  well 
surrounded  by  fire.  We  were  out 
fishing  when  we  noticed  the  smoke 
curling  up  back  of  our  tent.  We 


out  in  the  open  where  the  shore  for 
some  distance  back  from  the  water's 
edge  was  solid  rock.  We  were  safe 
here.  Neither  of  us  had  ever  seen 
any  forest  fires  before  at  close  range 
so  this  was  a  new,  but  somewhat 
unpleasant  experience  for  both  of  us. 
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The  next  day  after  moving  our  camp 
it  rained  and  from  then  until  we  left 
the  fires  were  very  meek. 

I  want  to  record  a  little  more  about 
the  fishing  on  these  lakes.  Just  to 
the  right  from  where  the  portage 
comes  down  to  the  lake  the  shore  is 
bold  and  the  water  deep.  It  was 
along  this  shore  that  we  caught  most 
of  our  fish.  This  bold  shore  runs 
along  one  side  of  the  lake,  but  we 
found  the  best  fishing  at  the  end 
towards  the  portage.  There  was  one 
j  spot  there  where  we  never  failed  to 
I  catch  fish.  There  is  also  a  good  spot 
.  out  about  100  yards  from  the  large 
flat  rock  where  we  had  our  camp. 
There  is  the  figure  of  a  nude  woman 
|  on  this  rock  that  was  engraved  there 
several  years  ago  by  some  enter- 
prising artistic  soul  who  wandered 
into  this  section.  We  caught  these 
trout  on  minnows,  worms,  flies  and 
even  frogs  and  grasshoppers.  Min- 
nows proved  to  be  the  best  bait,  but 
were  somewhat  difficult  to  get.  Two 
dozen  minnows  would  not  supply 
bait  for  a  very  long  session.  The 
second  lake  of  the  series  is  faster  fish- 
ing than  the  lake  on  which  we  camp- 
ed. The  advertising  literature  put 
out  by  summer  resorts  and  railroads 
often  speaks  of  lakes  as  'teeming  with 
fish,'  but  as  a  rule  when  you  get 
there  the  teeming  is  a  little  weak. 
It  would,  however,  be  literally  true 
of  these  lakes  and  especially  the 
second  to  use  the  advertising  man's 
phraseology.  The  day  before  we 
came  out  we  used  up  three  dozen 
minnows  on  the  second  lake  in  no 
time — in  less  than  two  hours  I  am 
confident.  I  might  be  able  to  record 
the  exact  time  here,  for  I  found  the 
Jew  to  be  strong  on  statistics,  but 
our  forced  bath  at  the  mouth  of  Fri- 
day Greek  was  more  than  the  Jew's 
watch  could  stand.  After  the  min- 
nows were  all  gone  we  fished  with 
flies,  not  on  the  surface  but  trolling. 
We  took  42  trout.  We  put  them  all 
back  but  six  which  we  ate.  The 
trout  from  these  lakes  are  fine  eating. 
They  are  in  the  world  of  fishing  what 
spring  chicken  and  lamb  chops  are  in 
the  realm  of  other  meats.  We  ate 
them  three  times  a  day  and  while 
some  of  the  keenness  was  gone  we 
ate  them  with  good  relish  at  the  last 


meal.  They  average  about  a  pound 
in  weight.  The  largest  we  caught 
would  not  exceed  a  pound  and  three- 
quarters.  They  were  invariably  good 
fighters  and  with  light  fly  rods  such 
as  we  used  they  afforded  excellent 
sport.  I  shall  always  carry  with  me 
a  mental  picture  of  their  beauty  and 
fine  coloring  which  showed  up  es- 
pecially strong  as  they  fought  near 
the  top  of  the  water  when  we  were 
bringing  them  to  the  canoe.  Their 
pink  bellies,  fine  red  and  brilliantly 
spotted  sides  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
any  artist's  eye.  Day  after  day  we 
enjoyed  this  fine  sport  and  it  was 
with  some  reluctance  that  we  took 
our  last  look  at  this  beautiful  lake 
and  started  homeward.  The  day 
that  we  came  out  we  delayed  our 
departure  long  enough  to  catch  a 
dozen.  I  have  a  longing  now  for  \ 
that  sensation  which  a  good  trout 
can  give  you  when  he  has  hold  of 
one  end  and  you  the  other  of  a  light 
fishing  outfit. 

It  took  us  the  better  part  of  two 
days  to  get  to  Temagami  Station. 
Our  pack  was  much  lighter,  we  were 
hardened  and  could  travel  at  a  pretty 
good  rate.  We  made  the  three-quar- 
ter mile  portage  from  Black  Bear 
lake  to  Friday  Creek  without  a  stop. 
We  spent  the  night  in  the  old  log 
camp  at  Black  Bear  Lake,  where  we 
were  quite  comfortable,  but  it  was 
so  cold  we  used  the  tent  for  covering. 
We  had  no  mirror  or  comb  with  us 
on  the  trip.  The  Duke  lamented 
the  absence  of  these  tools  of  civiliza- 
tion very  much.  He  made  all  kinds 
of  vile  accusations  against  me.  When 
he  found  that  the  bottom  of  his 
tooth  powder  box  would  reflect  an 
image  of  his  beautiful  countenance 
and  that  he  could  make  a  comb  out 
of  a  stick  and  a  few  nails  picked  up 
at  an  old  camp,  he  felt  much  better. 
I  had  but  little  idea  of  my  personal 
appearance,  except  that  I  realized 
that  if  I  looked  as  bad  as  the  Jew 

Duke  I  looked  like  H  1  mean  a 

hobo.  When  I  gazed  at  myself  in 
the  mirror  in  Stevens'  restaurant  I 
had  compassion  on  the  poor  Jew  to 
think  how  he  must  have  suffered  and 
I  understood  why  he  had  often  looked 
at  me  in  such  a  peeved  way. 
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We  were  glad  to  find  word  from 
our  folks  at  home.  We  had  been 
out  over  two  weeks  and  on  our  trip 
had  seen  no  one  after  leaving  White 
Bear  Lake.  The  next  day  we.  took 
a  trip  to  Bear  Island  in  Temagami 
Lake  and  visited  the  Indian  Village 
and  Hudson's  Bay  Post  that  is  lo- 
cated on  this  island.  Temagami 
Lake  is  a  beautiful  body  of  water  and 
is  full  of  rock  ribbed  islands  that  add 
to  the  charm  of  the  scenery.  The 
men  on  the  boat  told  us  they  had 
seen  a  bull  moose  swimming  in  the 


lake  on  their  trip  down  that  morning. 
In  the  evening  we  took  the  train  for 
home. 

We  stopped  for  a  day  in  Toronto 
and  visited  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition.  Our  train  did  not  leave 
for  Detroit  until  near  midnight  and 
,  we  stayed  at  the  Fair  Grounds  and 
witnessed  a  most  beautiful  spectacle 
showing  in  Pageant  the  Federation 
of  the  British  Empire.  It  was  well 
worth  seeing.  The  next  morning  we 
were  in  Detroit  and  that  evening 
found  us  back  in  Bryan,  Ohio,  again. 


A  RABBIT  AND  PARTRIDGE  HUNT 

Eddie  McDonald 


IT  was  on  a  cool  afternoon  that  I  left  home 
with  my  .44  calibre  shotgun  in  the  hollow 
of  my  arm  to  get  a  few  rabbits.  My  dog. 
Prince,  trotted  at  my  heels.  Crossing  a  few 
fields  I  came  to  a  large  thicket,  climbed  a 
fence  and  was  getting  nicely  into  the  green 
woods  when  the  dog  started  a  partridge.  It 
crossed  the  road  ahead  of  me  and  as  it  was 
disappearing  into  some  shrubs  I  fired,  getting 
what  proved  to  be  a  nice  birch  partridge. 
Walking  along  and  extracting  the  shell  as 
I  went  as  I  stooped  to  pick  up  the  fluttering 
bird  I  heard  a  whistle  of  wings  and  as  I  looked 
up  saw  a  spruce  partridge  land  in  a  tree  above 
my  head.  In  a  few  minutes  the  dog  was 
barking  and  I  spied  the  partridge  in  the 
limbs  of  the  tree  and  taking  good  aim  a  live 
partridge  was  soon  fluttering  at  my  feet. 
Both  the  dog  and  I  made  a  jump  for  the 
partridge  with  the  result  that  the  dog  got 
it  while  I  got  a  sore  head  from  landing  on  a 
large  hemlock  log  head-first.  I  scrambled 
to  my  feet  to  find  my  gun  sticking  in  a  mud- 
hole,  barrel  first.  Stamping  around  a  bit 
I  scratched  my  head  and  hit  the  dog  a  whack 
on  the  head  with  the  butt  of  the  gun,  making 
him  drop  the  bird  he  held  pretty  quickly. 
I  then  opened  the  rifle,  extracted  the  shell, 
and  blew  into  the  gun  to  get  the  dirt  out  of 
it,  then  closed  the  rifle  and  started  off  up  a 
path  through  the  trees. 

I  had  gone  about  three  hundred  yards 
when  I  noticed  the  dog  coming  toward  me, 
crossing  the  path  now  and  again.  When  he 
was  about  fifty  feet  from  me  he  jumped  into 
the  bushes  and  almost  at  the  same  moment 
a'nice,  big,   white  rabbit  ran  across  the  road 


at  a  2.40  clip.  He  was  out  of  my  sight  in  a 
moment  and  I  ran  after  him  as  hard  ,as  I 
could  go.  The  dog  however  got  on  another 
trail  so  I  stopped  running  and  looked  sharply 
ahead  of  me.  At  last  I  thought  I  saw  Mr. 
Bunny  about  fifty  yards  ahead  of  me  so  I 
loaded  the  gun  and  took  a  bead  on  the  rabbit 
and  fired.  I  did  not  have  the  rifle  tight 
against  my  shoulder  however  and  got  a  good 
sharp  rap  on  the  chest  from  the  recoil  caused 
by  the  attack  of  the  rifle  on  the  mud  puddle. 
When  I  scrambled  to  my  feet  there  was  no 
rabbit  in  sight  only  a  branch  swaying  back 
and  forth  and  some  smoke  curling  upwards, 
f  th'm  walked  down  to  where  the  rabbit  had 
been.  There  he  lay  behind  a  stump.  I  pick- 
ed it  up  and  drew  a  piece  of  cord  from  my 
pocket  and  tied  the  two  partridges  and  the 
rabbit  together  by  the  feet  and  threw  them 
across  my  shoulder.  I  whistled  to  the  dog 
and  after  waiting  for  about  five  minutes  I 
heard  him  bark  farther  down  the  path.  I 
took  my  time  and  walked  to  where  he  was 
and  found  him  barking  under  some  juniper 
trees.  Looking  up  I  saw  a  nice  birch  part- 
ridge on  a  limb  very  low  down.  Accordingly 
I  took  a  bead  on  its  head  and  fired  and  away 
went  Mrs.  Partridge  through  the  trees,  get- 
ting nearer  the  ground  all  the  time.  Think- 
ing that  I  had  missed  it  I  started  for  home 
and  at  last  I  saw  the  dog  coming  with  some- 
thing in  his  mouth.  This  something  proved 
to  be  the  partridge,  one  small  shot  having, 
I  found,  gone  clean  through  its  eye.  Think- 
ing I  had  enough  game  for  a  week  I  took  the 
shortest  way  home  satisfied  with  my  outing 
and  my  bag. 


F.  V.  Williams 


Found  generally  in  Central  British  Columbia,  Great 
Slave  Lake,  Central  Keewatin,  Central  Ungava,  New- 
foundland and  Southern  Oregon.  Winters  from  South- 
ern British  Columbia,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nebraska. 
Colorado,  Illinois,  (occasionally  found  in  Wisconsin), 
Indiania,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  south  to 
Mexico,  lower  California,  and  Gulf  States.  Formerly 
had  abundant  nesting  places  in  the  East  but  of  late 
years  its  numbers  have  greatly  diminished.  Found 
about  still-water  ponds  and  rivers  and  often  in  the 
company  of  the  wood-duck.  It  also  has  the  habit  of 
nesting  in  trees  similar  to  the  wood-duck  and  although 
it  is  a  great  fish-eater  its  diet  is  a  varied  one  including 
seeds  and  grasses  which  give  its  flesh  a  much  more 
palatable  taste  than  the  other  mergansers. 


HE    canoe   drifted   with  the 


current,   I  gazing    ahead  and 


watching  for  any  new  surprise 
the  next  turn  of  the  stream  might 
have  in  store  for  us.  The  big  husky 
guide  in  the  stern  kept  our  craft  in 
the  swifter  parts  of  the  current  that 
we  might  not  slide  into  some  of  the 
eddies  and  lose  more  time  than  we 
had  planned  when  the  start  was  made. 
Up  to  the  present  moment  in  a  trip 
of  four  hours  down  stream  towards 
our  camp  we  had  seen  nothing  more 
exciting  than  two  king-fishers,  one 
hawk,  and  once,  as  something  had 
crashed  away  through  the  brush  on 
our  left,  Joe,  the  guide,  had  re- 
marked that  he  had  seen  the  flags  of 
two  deer  that  had  evidently  been 
watching  our  silent  craft  from  a 
distance. 
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Another  five  minutes  when  we  had 
emerged  silently  from  behind  a  tangle 
of  windfall,  swampgrass,  etc.,  there 
was  a  great  splashing  and  spat- 
tering of  the  water  directly  ahead  of 
us. 

"Fish-ducks!"  announced  Joe,  but 
a  second  later  he  corrected  himself  by 
saying  that  these  were  not  the  regular 
fishducks.  "Say  these  fellows  are 
great  eatin',  ever  try  one?"  Informed 
that  I  had  not  he  went  on, — "Well 
I'd  'bout  as  soon  have  one  of  them 
fellers  as  a  mallard  any  day,  only  of 
course  they're  not  so  big." 

In  the  meantime  I'd  been  trying 
to  get  a  picture  of  several  little  fellows 
that  were  scurrying  for  shelter,  got 
them  in  focus,  snapped  them  all  right 
and  then  found  thai  my  safety  slide 
was  scill  in  front  of  the  film  which  of 
course  meant  a  blank.  I've  played 
ihat  stupid  trick  on  myself  before, 
but  it  was  roigruy  disappointing  just 
the  same,  and  Joe  noticing  this  came 
10  my  rescue  whh  a  "don't  you  care, 
we'll  get  a  look  at  their  nest  to- 
morrow." 

The  day  was  concluded  with  a 
repast  of  fried  bass,  fried  potatoes, 
hard  tack,  a  bit  of  .  marmalade  and 
some  'regular'  coffee  after  which  we 
lay  about  outside  the  tent  watching 
the  shadows  creep  out  from  the  shore 
and  across  the  lake  at  the  narrow 
places,  as  gorgeous  summer  sunset 
changed  from  one  phase  of  beauty  to 
another  as  night  approached  our  nit 
of  Paradise  on  this  northern  lake. 

"I  say  "  began  Joe,  "danged  if  I 
didn't  come  pretty  nigh  forgettin* 
about  them  ducks,  do  you  want  to 
get  up  tomorrow  mornin'  about  three 
o'clock  he  inquired  with  a  grin?  But 
this  time  Mr.  Joe  looked  surprised  as 
I  readily  agreed  to  his  proposition. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  it  could  not 
have  been  more  than  twelve  or  at  the 
most  1  p.m.  when  Joe  gave  me  a 
vigorous  poke  in  the  ribs  and  informed 
me  in  a  stage  whisper  that  "it  was 
time  to  be  movin'  we  were  already 
late,  and  that  we  wouldn't  have  time 
to  eat." 

Ever  turn  out  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  start  on  a  trip  without 
breakfast  across  a  lake  you'd  only 
known  about  half  a  week?  And 
dark.    Say,  it  was  as  black  as  the 


proverbial  black  cat,  but  the  guide 
seemed  to  know  where  he  was  going 
so  I  asked  no  questions  but  paddled 
away  as  silently  as  possible  in  my 
half  asleep  condition.  A  half  hour  of 
this  and  then  f  was  instructed  to 
watch  for  a  small  opening  in  the 
rushes  somewhere  ahead  of  us.  Up 
till  now  I  hadn't  seen  any  rushes,  but 
by  looking  a  bit  closer,  finally  made 
them  out,  and  then  later  a  big  black 
stub  of  a  tree.  In  alongside  this  we 
pushed  and  paddled  the  canoe — the 
water  was  quite  shallow  here — and 
then  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  whirr  of 
wings,  a  splashing  in  the  water  and  a 

"d  n  it  "  from  Joe.    Now  when 

my  guide  loses  his  patience  I  gener- 
ally know  that  something  has  gone 
wrong  and  as  I  glanced  back  at  his 
shadowy  form  he  grumbled  back  at 
me — "Ah,  we  scared  the  old  boy  out, 
now  we're  in  for  some  bait." 

The  full  significance  of  this  remark 
did  not  dawn  on  me  until  some  two 
hours  afterward,  when  we  were  sit- 
ting in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  which 
was  covered  with  reeds  and  behind  a 
bunch  of  rushes  taller  than  the  others 
nearby. 

Ouch!  My  legs  were  cramped,  and 
numb,  and  I  was  mighty  hungry,  but 
Joe  was  as  unrelenting  as  the  sphinx 
and  I  dared  not  break  the  silence  for 
fear  of  losing  caste  with  that  worthy. 

We  sat  thus  another  hour.  It  was 
broad  daylight  now  and  I  was  on  the 
verge  of  giving  up.  The  big  black 
stub  in  front  of  us  that  Joe  said  con- 
tained a  merganser's  nest  was  as 
lifeless  apparently  as  at  daybreak. 

The  whistle  of  wings  overhead 
caused  us  to  roll  our  eyes  upward,  and 
there  was  the  'old  man'  as  Joe  des- 
cribed him,  or  the  drake  merganser, 
easy  to  tell  the  family  he  belonged 
to  as  he  struck  the  still  water  and 
'skidded'  along  some  ten  feet  or  so 
before  stopping.  Then  followed  a 
period  of  quiet  as  he  apparently  sized 
up  the  surrounding  reed  beds.  Sud- 
denly as  Joe  touched  my  knee  with 
his  boot  I  looked  up  and  saw  the 
female  duck  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
opening  in  the  stub.  Presently  she 
came  down  and  as  I  watched  the  male 
swimming  about  I  was  astonished  to 
see  a  little  downy  ball  go  splashing 
into  the  reeds  and  as  we  looked  five 
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others  appeared,  but  the  best  thing 
we  saw  that  morning  was  a  little  fel- 
low who  came  down  from  the  nest  in 
the  tree  on  his  mother's  back.  Very 
careful  she  was  until  quite  close  to  the 
water  and  then  the  youngster  was 
unceremoniously  dumped  off, — but 
he  enjoyed  it,  you  bet  he  did. — 

Ta-ra-ta-tah-tah-tah-ta-ta-ta-tah  ! 
the  horn  across  the  lake  broke  the 
silence,  and  on  that  silent  lake  it 
awoke  the  very  echoes,  the  ducks  and 
ducklings  disappeared  as  if  by  magic. 
The  hungry  bunch  in  camp  had 
spoiled  our  little  show  but  just  the 
same  I  felt  mightily  pleased  at  what  I 
had  seen.    It  was  well  worth  waiting 


for  breakfast  to  have  seen  how  one 
little  merganser  got  down  to  the  lake 
from  his  birthplace  in  a  tree.  They 
probably  do  not  all  arrive  by  the  same 
method,  but  we  know  about  this  one 
at  least. 

Joe  tells  me  the  drakes  do  not 
always  stay  with  the  mother  and 
ducklings,'  but  in  this  instance  the 
whole  family  was  on  the  scene  and  a 
mighty  interesting  group  they  made. 

Here's  hoping  they  survive  and  all 
in  good  time  bring  along  other  little 
mergansers  of  the  hooded  variety. 
They're  much"  too  interesting  to 
exterminate,  wantonly  or  otherwise. 


AMBERGRIS 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


IN  spite  of  the  war  the  production  known  as 
ambergris  consistently  holds  its  own,  and 
while  the  prices  have  somewhat  dropped 
off,  they  have  not  done  so  to  a  noticeable  ex- 
tent. The  great  rarity  of  this  strange  material 
of  course  will  always  keep  it  high  up  in  price. 
Ambergris  is  known  to  but  a  few  people,  and 
the  fiction  story  has  perhaps  given  it  more 
publicity  than  any  other  source.  Sometime  or 
another  a  writer,  telling  his  tales  of  the  sea 
will  inevitably  have  his  story  about  a  great 
floating  ambergris  find.  Hundreds  of  these 
stories  have  been  printed,  and  in  that  manner 
the  peculiar  substance  known  as  ambergris 
is  introduced  to  the  great  public.  On  the 
other  hand,  mention  the  name  to  a  sailor  of 
the  seas,  and  undoubtedly  he  will  give  you 
some  interesting  information  on  the  subject. 
Among  other  things  he  may  tell  you  that 
ambergris  is  worth  as  high  as  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  a  pound — and  he  will  not 
be  stating  an  untruth.  What  then  is  amber- 
gris, where  does  it  come  from  and  just  what 
are  its  uses? 

Ambergris  comes  from  the  intestines  of 
the  spermaceti  whale,  commonly  known  as 
the  sperm  whale.  It  is  sometimes  found 
floating  on  the  sea,  but  in  most  cases  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  interior  of  this  immense 
mammal.  Where  it  is  found  floating  it  has  been 
rejected  by  the  creature,  or  rather,  thrown  up. 

For  a  long  time  in  the  past  it  was  thought 
that  ambergris,  was  undigested  food  taken 
from  the  whale,  but  careful  investigation 
proved  this  untrue.  The  growth  or  accumula- 
tion is  a  disease  of  the  intestines,  which  point 


was  settled  by  the  finding  of  bones  and  other 
matter  in  the  product.  The  largest  amounts 
are  found  in  certain  slain  whales  when  cut 
up.  This  often  pays  the  whaler  more  than 
any  other  material  taken  from  it.  Ambecgris 
in  the  raw  is  light  grey  in  color  and  has  a 
perfumed  scent  attached  to  it.  The  fragrant 
portion  is  known  as  ambreine  and  amounts 
to  approximately  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
After  a  process  of  assimilation  with  alcohol, 
ether  or  oil,  and  thereafter  a  systematic  re- 
duction, it  is  made  into  what  is  known  as 
ambreic  acid,  pure. 

Ambergris  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  finest  and  costliest  perfumes  in  the  world. 
The  ambreic  acid  itself  is  not  the  perfume 
element.  But  it  has  the  unequalled  power 
within  it  of  holding,  if  need  be,  forever,  any 
exceptional,  highly  organized  scent  with 
which  it  is  compounded.  For  this  reason  it 
is  the  most  valuable  absorbing  unit  in  the 
perfume  manufacturing  business.  But  be- 
cause it  is  rare  it  is  higher  than  ever  in  price. 
One  who  finds  a  floating  deposit  of  ambergris 
had  best  keep  it  well  hid.  Ambergris  was  said 
to  be  brought  in  from  the  central  districts 
of  Africa,  and  for  a  long  time  this  was  thought 
strange.  However  it  was  found  that,  in 
reality,  it  was  brought  to  the  interior  from 
the  West  Coast,  and  thence  traded  north. 
Much  ambergris  has  been  found  floating  along 
the  African  coast,  and  many  dead  whales 
have  washed  ashore,  evidently  killed  by  the 
disease  of  the  intestines  caused  by  bones 
lodging  in  delicate  places,  and  failing,  through 
natural  sources,  to  be  dislodged. 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  DISAPPEARANCE 
OF  DR.  JAMES  BOYD,  ANGLER, 
SCHOLAR  and  GENTLEMAN 


N.  M.  Browne 


Dr.  Jas.  Boyd,  professor  of  English  at 
Eastern  University,  left  the  "Bungalow,"  it 
was  understood,  to  try  for  salmon  at  the 
Red  Bank  Pool  on  the  CodroyJ  River,  New- 
foundland. As  by  midnight  he  had  not  re- 
turned, guests  and  guides  at  "Afton  Farm," 
some  fifty  all  told,  organized  into  search 
parties  and  threshed  the  woods  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  but  no  trace  of  the 
missing  fisherman  could  be  found.  The 
search  was  continued  for  days  by  the  people 
of  the  countryside  but  without  result. — 
Sydney  Daily  Post. 


NEITHER  Pink  Teas,  five  o'clock 
tangoes  or  the  lure  of  the  Girl 
and  Gold  ever  had  any  attrac- 
tions for  "Jimmy"  Boyd.  He  was  a 
by-product  of  Nature  to  whom  the 
crackling  noises  of  the  roaring  camp- 
fire  and  the  sibilant  whisper  of  the 
sequestered  brook  furnished  diviner 
music  far  than  ever  emanated  from 
the  golden  throat  of  the  silver-tongued 
Caruso. 

Ulysses  never  thrummed  such  sweet 
sounds  from  his  lyre  as  those  which 
beat  on  "Jimmy's"  tympanum  after 
he  had  made  a  strike,  the  rod  took 
the  strain  and  the  strong  line  whistled 
as  it  spun  around  the  reel.  That, 
in  his  opinion,  was  the  music  of  the 
Spheres  the  poets  sing  about,  and  no 
tune  ever  composed  by  mortal  man 
could  compare  with  it. 

Like  most  professors  and  teachers 
he  was  not  possessed  of  even  a  fairly 
decent  share  of  this  world's  goods. 
He  had  his  books  and  his  pipes  and 
a  salary  from  which  after  he  had 
deducted  current  monthly  expenses 
there  was  never  more  than  $10  left 
over,  and  from  this  small  sum  he 
always  managed  to  put  away  an  even 
smaller  amount  to  defray  the  cost  of 
his  next  year's  trip  to  his  favorite 
resort  for  angling. 

One  July  morning,  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  we  called  at  his  college 
and  found  him  busy  with  his  class 
drilling  them  in  the  intricacies  of 


Shakespeare.  We  were  off  on  a'  fish- 
ing trip  and  dropped  in  to  telUhim 
that  if  the  salmon  came  along  in  any- 
thing like  a  good  run  he  might  expect 
to  get  a  box  of  fish  packed  in  the  near 
future.  He  looked  long  and  lovingly 
at  the  paraphernalia  which  we  had 
slung  about  us  and  remarked: 

"As  you  know,  by  nature  I  am 
not  envious.  The  millionaire  can 
have  his  automobiles  and  other  lux- 
uries. I  do  not  envy  him.  But  the 
chap  who  can  shut  up  his  books  or 
close  his  office,  as  the  case  may  be, 
gather  up  his  fishing  gear  and  hie 
him  away  for  a  month  to  the  woods 
and  along  the  streams  where  the 
birds  are  singing  and  the  trout  and 
salmon  playing  while  I  remain  here 
chained  to  duty,  he  is  the  one  I  envy. 
I  really  believe  I  would  barter  my 
future  to  change  places  with  that 
fortunate  fellow." 

That  was  the  way  Dr.  Jas.  Boyd 
felt  about  fishing,  and,  who  knows, 
perhaps  if  the  end  came  quickly  he 
did  not  regret  the  manner  of  his 
mysterious  passing  in  the  trackless 
wastes  he  loved  so  well. 

A  year  after  the  tragedy  above 
referred  to  I  again  visited  "Afton 
Farm"  for  a  month's  salmon  and 
trout  fishing,  and  at  night  around 
the  campfire  the  guides  still  told  the 
story  of  the  mysterious  disappear- 
ance of  their  friend  and  benefactor. 

Have  you  ever  fished  the  Codroy 
River? 

Most  salmon  fishers  do  not  care 
much  for  creature  comforts  when 
they  are  on  or  near  a  stream.  All 
they  ask  is  that  the  fish  be  running 
strong  and  striking  hard  and  their 
cup  of  happiness  is  filled  to  over- 
flowing. For  those  who  do  not  like 
sleeping  in  the  open  or  under  canvas 
after  a  strenuous  day  on  the  stream 
there  is  the  comfortable  "Afton  Ho- 
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tel,"  operated  by  the  Tompkins 
brothers,  where  man  and  beast,  at 
a  minimum  cost,  may  live  as  com- 
fortably as  if  camping  out  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

On  the  Littls  River,  not  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  back  door 
of  the  hotel,  is  the  "Home  Pool" 

— .  _ — _ — _  .  j 


A  HALF  DOZEN  BEAUTIES  KILLED  IN 
GRAND  RIVER  POOLS 


from  which  any  day  during  the  season 
one  may  land  half  a  dozen  as  fine 
fish  as  ever  grabbed  a  hook  or  stretch- 
ed a  line.  Within  a  distance  of  less 
than  three  miles  are  some  dozen  other 
pools,  the  banks  of  which  are  clear 
of  all  obstruction  in  the  way  of  tree 
or  brush,  all  ideal  places  with  room 
and  to  spare  for  the  working  of  three 
rods.  "Afton  Farm"  is  a  favored 
spot,  and  to  secure  accommodation 
there  in  the  months  of  June,  July  and 
August  one  should  write  the  pro- 
prietors some  weeks  before  the  in- 
tended start. 

The  country  abounds  in  streams 
of  all  kinds  and  descriptions,  in  which 
sport  the  gamy  brook  trout  and  his 


more  truculent  brother,  the  strong 
and  husky  salt  water  trout.  Fish  of 
the  latter  species  weighing  fourteen 
pounds  have  been  landed  from  pools 
close  by  the  sea.  Fancy  tackle  is 
not  needed  in  sport  of  this  sort,  and 
native  guides  will  warn  the  Tyro 
to  dispense  with  his  fancy  gut  hooks 
and  hitch  his  fly  to  the  line  to  avoid 
accident.  I  have  seen  a  seven  pound 
salt-water  trout  caught  after  sunset 
so  tightly  coiled  up  in  a  nine  foot 
leader  from  head  to  tail  the  fish  had 
to  be  cut  in  small  Sections  before  he 
could  be  disengaged  from  the  tackle. 

After  a  particularly  happy  and 
lucky  day  on  the  Big  River  we  were 
seated  around  the  campfire  with 
pipes  going  and  drinking  in  the  si- 
lences and  kaleidoscopic  changes  of 
scenery  in  the  twilight,  when  our 
guide  pointed  to  the  Cape  Ray  moun- 
tain range  which  pushed  its  jagged 
and  massive  peaks  high  into  the  dark- 
ening sky  to  the  west,  and  remarked: 

"Do  you  see  that  rift  in  the  hills 
a  trifle  to  the  east  of  that  crag  with 
the  snow-capped  summit?  Down  that 
gorge  from  the  crest  of  the  mountain 
there  rushes  the  wildest  stream  that 
ever  raced  in  a  mad,  tumbling,  froth 
churning  plunge  to  that  point  where 
it  empties  into  the  Little  Codroy. 

"The  brook  has  its  source  on  the 
snow  covered  plateau  behind  the 
highest  series  of  peaks  on  the  range, 
and  little  rivulets  entering  into  it  as 
it  races  along  soon  swell  the  tiny 
stream  into  a  broad  deep  chested 
river  which  rages  on  its  turbulent 
course  until  it  reaches  the  top  of  Big 
John  Falls  over  which  it  tumbles  in 
a  wild  shower  of  creamy  spray. 

'*The  Falls  are  about  seven  miles 
up  the  river,  the  sides  of  which  are 
lined  with  an  impenetrable  forest  of 
fir  trees  and  rank  undergrowth 
through  which  it  is  impossible  to 
force  a  passage.  To  wade  up  stream 
is  also  a  difficult  task,  and  one  that 
may  not  be  attempted  only  by  the 
most  fearless  and  tireless*  walker. 

"Up  to  last  year  a  Dr.  Boyd,  who 
came  here  every  season  for  twenty 
years,  made  at  least  one  trip  to  Big 
John  Falls  every  summer,  but  the 
last  time  he  was  here  he  disappeared 
and  has  not  since  been  seen. 
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"He  told  me  of  a  huge  fish  that 
lurked  in  the  bottom  of  the  pool 
below  the  Fall,  and  that  every  time 
he  had  gone  there  he  had  got  a  nibble 
from  him,  but  had  never  succeeded 
in  hooking  him  solidly  enough  to 


For  the  comfort  of  the  ladies  we  had 
the  cart  padded  with  bed-quilts  and 
at  break  of  day  we  started  off  on  the 
first  lap  of  what  was  to  be  a  most 
momentous  journey. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  about 


THE  ONLY  CONVEYANCE  AVAILABLE 


land.  In  the  Doctor's  opinion  that 
fish  would  weigh  over  ten  pounds, 
^and  it  was  his  ambition  to  play  the 
fish  to  a  finish,  have  him  Haxidermed' 
and  hung  in  his  room  as  a  souvenir, 
but  the  poor  fellow  failed  of  his  de- 
sire." 

"But  is  there  no  other  route  by 
which  the  Fall  can  be  reached?" 
queried  one  of  the  party. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  guide,  "there  is 
an  all  but  trackless  path  up  the  side 
of  the  mountain  range  by  which  the 
spot  can  be  reached  by  any  person 
who  has  the  stamina  to  make  the 
trip." 

That  night  we  decided  to  go  in 
search  of  that  Elysium  in  the  woods, 
and  the  next  morning  four  of  us — 
two  ladies  and  two  men — trekked 
back  to  Afton  Farm  where  we  ar- 
ranged with  a  guide  to  start  early 
next  morning. 

As  all  the  horses  of  the  village  were 
away  at  the  shore  busy  with  the  first 
caplin  school,  we  were  obliged  to  hire 
the  only  conveyance  available — a 
long  tailed  flat  cart  drawn  by  a 
scraggy,  tough-looking  old  bullock. 


three  miles  from  our  starting  place, 
we  left  the  bullock  train  and,  with 
our  guides  in  the  lead,  began  a  slow 
and  tortuous  ascent  to  the  top  of  the 
range.  Walking,  stumbling,  crawl- 
ing under  the  heat  of  a  torrid  sun, 
we  made  progress  at  a  snail's  pace 
over  what  I  am  safe  in  saying  is  the 
worst  track  in  the  world.  Several 
times  we  were  held  up  for  a  more  or 
less  lengthy  period  while  the  ladies 
rested.  At  length  our  guide,  who 
had  been  far  in  the  lead,  returned  and 
reported  he  was  at  fault;  he  could  not 
find  the  spot  where  it  was  necessary 
to  turn  off  the  path  to  reach  the 
brook. 

We  sent  him  away  to  make  another 
try,  and  finally  he  returned  with  the 
good  news  that  if  we  moved  on  for 
another  half  mile  we  would  hear 
the  sound  of  the  water  crashing  over 
the  Falls. 

We  struggled  forward  and  found 
the  guide  in  an  opening  between  the 
trees  out  of  which  came  the  sweetest 
music  I  think  I  have  ever  heard, 
the  roaring  of  the  cataract,  as  it 
tumbled  to  the  pool  below.  After 
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a  short  tramp  through  the  woods  we 
came  abruptly  to  the  edge  of  a  fir 
lined  precipice,  and  through  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  we  could  see  the 
foam-flecked  water  as  it  dashed  over 
the  crest  of  the  rocks  with  a  boom- 
ing, crashing  noise. 

The  picture  was  grand  but  terrify- 
ing. While  the  fall  itself  was  only 
about  fifty  feet  high  we  were  at  least 
three  times  that  height  above  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  it  took  a  lot  of 
persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  guide 
and  the  male  members  of  the  party 
to  get  the  ladies  to  attempt  the 
descent.  At  last  we  summoned  up 
courage  and  started  a  slipping,  slid- 
ing, grasping  downward  movement 
which  landed  us,  with  hearts  flutter- 
ing and  almost  completely  out  of 
breath,  at  the  brink  of  the  much 
sought  after  pool. 

After  a  short  rest  tackle  was  joint- 
ed, flies  bent  and  the  fun  was  on. 
The  four  of  us  landed  close  onto  two 
hundred  trout  out  of  that  pool  not 
one  of  which  weighed  less  than  a 
pound.  The  fish  were  ravenous,  and 
it  was  not  uncommon  .to  have  three 
playing  at  one  time  on  the  leader. 
But  we  had  not  raised  that  big  trout 
of  Dr.  Boyd's. 

Our  guide  came  to  the  rescue  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  really  big 
fish  would  not  rise  to  the  fly,  and  we 
had  better  try  bait. 

One  of  the  ladies  had  him  tie  and 
bait  a  hook  for  her.    She  shot  the 


line  into  the  roaring  water  and  almost 
immediately  felt  a  violent  tug  which 
told  her  that  a  big  fish  had  struck. 

The  other  anglers  ceased  opera- 
tions and  watched  while  the  lady 
played  her  quarry  up  and  down 
stream,  across  and  back  for  fully 
twenty  minutes.  A  most  peculiar 
part  of  the  proceeding  was  that  the 
fish  never  once  came  near  enough  to 
the  surface  for  any  member  of  the 
party  ^to  get  even  a  fleeting  glimpse 
of  him.  Finally  the  struggles  of  the 
trout  ceased  and  the  guide  got  ready 
to  gaff  him  as  he  approached  shallow 
water.  The  lady  reeled  in  her  catch 
about  ten  yards  and  then  announced 
she  feared  to  take  in  any  more  line 
as  she  doubted  if  her  tackle  would 
stand  the  strain  placed  on  it. 

After  some  further  manouvering 
about  the  pool  a  start  was  again  got 
on  the  fish  which  was  slowly  reeled 
shoreward.  There  was  no  need  to 
gaff  the  trout  (which  we  afterwards 
learned  weighed  ten  pounds,  three 
ounces)  as  he  was  "dead  as  a  herr- 
ing." As,  we  pulled  him  up  on  the 
sand  we  noticed  a  second  hook  to 
which  a  line  was  attached  firmly 
embedded  in  his  jaw.  We  hauled 
on  the  line  and  soon  the  tip  of  a  rod 
showed  above  water.  We  soon  had 
it  ashore  and  inspection  proved&it 
had  been  in  the  stream  a  long  time. 

A  more  careful  inspection  of  the 
rod  located  carved  in  the  butt  the 
name,  Jas.  Boyd,  L.L.D. 


INDIANS  POLING  ON  THE  MOOSE  RIVER, 

A  FISHING  TRIP  ON  JAMES  BAY 

LeRoy  T.  Bowes 


IT  was  Sunday  morning  in  Moose 
Factory,  James  Bay.  It  was 
also  Sunday  morning  in  the  rest 
of  the '  world  and  the  people  were 
doubtless  preparing  for  the  Sunday 
morning  sermon.  Up  in  this  trading 
post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
there  was  only  one  church  and  as 
the  sermon  was  to  be  in  Indian, 
naturally  our  little  party  felt  as 
though  it  might  be  excused. 

"Who's  going  fishing?"  asked  the 
Chief,  who  on  week  days  ran  the 
engine  of  the  gasoline  boat  and  on 
Sundays  always  insisted  on  com- 
muning with  Nature  a  la  Isaac  Wal- 
ton, as  he  always  styled  it. 

Soon  we  were  almost  ready  and 
Harry  had  gathered  the  lunch  and 
for  safety  had  wrapped  it  in  his  oil- 
skin coat.  For  my  part,  I  didn't 
consider  the  lunch  quite  big  enough 
and  had  shoved  a  few  biscuits,  of 
which  I  was  particularly  fond,  into 
my  pocket.  Several  times  Jack  had 
chased  away  the  husky  dogs  who 
seemed  to  be  determined  to  prevent 
us  from  breaking  the  Sabbath.  After 
a  while  we  started.  At  first  the  wind 
was  fair  and  hoisting  the  sail  of  the 


canoe,  we  glided  gracefully  up  against 
the  current  of  the  swiftly  flowing 
river.  It  was  a  fine  sunshiny  morn- 
ing and  the  wind,  assisting  us  as  it 
did,  raised  our  spirits  which  would 
doubtless  have  been  quite  dampened 
had  we  had  to  break  our  backs  with 
the  much  hated  implements  known 
as  poles.  We  had  not  gone  far, 
however,  when  the  wind  changed, 
and  coming  directly  from  the  other 
quarter,  it  lashed  the  waters  into 
little  waves  which  broke  against  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  as  by  brute  strength 
and  awkwardness  we  impelled  our 
big  freight  canoe  towards  the  happy 
fishing  grounds.  For  my  part,  I  was 
quite  willing  to  turn  round  and  float 
down  again  with  the  stream.  Even 
an  Indian  sermon  cannot  be  any 
worse  than  working  against  a  head- 
wind and  a  current. 

The  Chief,  however,  insisted  on  go- 
ing and  the  others,  dreaming  dreams 
of  some  fine  trout,  over-ruled  my 
objections.  We  started  for  Maid- 
*man's  Creek,  but  unfortunately  we 
went  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  island 
and  after  paddling  and  poling  and 
tracking  for  seven  miles,  we  discover- 
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ed  that  we  could  not  cross,  and  so 
decided  to  try  our  fortunes  in  what 
is  known  as  French  Creek. 

Arrived  at  French  Creek,  we  drew 
our  canoe  up  on  the  river  bank  and 
prepared  for  our  meal.  Harry  had 
a  raging  fire  and  Jack  had  gone  and 
filled  the  kettle  all  ready  to  boil  for 
the  tea.  I  went  for  the  lunch  in  the 
oilskin  and  when  I  opened  it,  you  can 
imagine  my  surprise  and  dismay  on 
finding  that  a  husky  dog  had  passed 
the  sentries  and  extracted  every  mor- 
sel, even  to  the  tea.  At  first  I  was 
inclined  to  say  nothing  about  the 
lunch  that  I  had  in  my  pocket,  but 
then  my  conscience  would  not  allow 
me  to  be  so  unfair  to  my  comrades 
and  so  we  divided  half  a  biscuit 
apiece. 

But  with  the  prospect  of  fishing  in 
sight,  such  a  small  thing  as  the  loss 
of  dinner  mattered  but  little  with  the 
Chief.  He  immediately  got  his  rod 
and  told  us  he  would  have  a  splendid 
dinner  for  us  inside  of  an  Jiour.  Bless- 
ing husky  dogs  until  it  almost  sound- 
ed like  a  prayer-meeting,  we  all  set 
off  for  the  day's  sport.  After  about 
an  hour's  endeavor,  I  ran  across 
Harry. 

"What  luck?"  I  asked  him.  His 
look  really  spoke  louder  than  his 
words  and  murmuring  something 
about  husky  dogs  and  the  James  Bay 
fishing,  he  disappeared  in  the  woods 
in  search  of  a  rabbit  which  had  come 
out  very  temptingly  from  a  nearby 
thicket. 

After  following  the  stream  up  for 
some  distance,  I  came  across  Jack. 

"What  luck  have  you  had?"  I 
asked  him  and  his  remark  was — 
well  I  hadn't  better  publish  it.  A 
short  distance  away  the  Chief  was 
endeavoring  to  cast  from  a  thicket 
and  several  times  his  line  became  so 
entangled  that  it  was  only  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  could  clear  it  from  the 
foliage.  From  the  remarks  he  was 
passing  to  himself,  I  didn't  think  it 
quite  wise  to  enquire  what  luck  he 
was  encountering.  However,  it  did 
not  take  him  long  to  tell  me  how  > 
successful  he  had  not  been.  So  we 
started  back.  On  the  way  we  en- 
countered a  pond  and  I  have  never 
seen  so  many  frogs  in  my  life.  There 


were  young  frogs  and  old  frogs  and 
there  were  thousands  of  them.  The 
Chief  growled  all  the  way  back  to 
the  boat  because  he  was  an  English- 
man instead  of  a  Frenchman. 

We  started  back  again,  and  would 
you  believe  it,  the  confounded  wind 
had  changed  completely  about  and 
was  now  blowing  steadily  upstream. 


A  CATCH  FROM  ONE  OF  THE  LAKES 
WHICH  ARE  SCATTERED  OVER  CHARLTON 
ISLAND,  JAMES  BAY.  THE  RESULT  OF  AN 
HOUR'S  FISHING. 


To  add  to  our  labors  a  flock  of  ducks 
appeared  just  a  short  distance  ahead. 
We  got  out  the  guns  and  started  in 
pursuit.  Paddling  stoutly,  we  would 
work  our  way  within  gunshot  and 
then  just  as  soon  as  the  muzzles 
were  raised,  away  would  go  the  ducks 
and  then  light  just  at  a  tempting 
distance  behind  us.  Then  we  would 
work  our  way  towards  them  again, 
even  if  the  direction  was  away  from 
home,  and  then  the  ducks  would 
treat  us  in  the  same  entertaining 
manner.    By  this  time  Harry  had 
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emptied  many  volleys  of  shots  and 
the  Chief  many  volleys  of  abuse  at 
hunting,  which  he  claimed  was  about 
equal  with  fishing  around  Moose 
Factory  where  the  natives  knew  each 
individual  fish  by  a  pet  name.  In 
this  way  we  passed  a  very  pleasant 
afternoon  and  then  started  back  for 
camp.    The  wind  kept  increasing  in 


intensity  and  made  our  journey  very 
much  harder,  and  when  we  got  in 
that  evening  we  found  we  were  too 
late  for  church. 

The  cook  had  gone  to  attend  the 
service  and  five  hungry,  tired  and 
disappointed  fishermen  raised  their 
hand  and  swore  "on  Sunday — never 
again." 


THE  KING  OF  ALL  OUTDOOR  SPORTS 


R.  Blomfield 


T~">VERY  one  has  his  own  idea  of 
H  the  King  of  all  outdoor  Sports 
but  when  one  has  had  a  lot  of 
experience  and  can  feel  he  has  master- 
ed the  art  of  Rapid  running,  I  feel 
perfectly  certain  that  he,  at  least, 
will  agree  with  me,  that  Rapid  run- 
ning is  the  king  pin  of  them  all.  The 
game  you  cannot  beat  is  always  the 
best  game.  Well,  there  are  some 
Rapids  that  cannot  be  run. 

Rapid  running  requires  an  expert 
canoeist,  quick  judgment,  decisive 
action.  A  slow  thinker,  or  one  slow 
to  follow  out  a  decision  or  one  who 
has  not  the  skill  to  do  so,  will,  in  a 
bad  rapid,  speedily  come  to  grief.  I 
may  be  starting  something  I  cannot 
finish,  when  I  try,  to  put  down  in 
writing,  how  to  run  a  rapid  but  I  feel 
confident  I  can  at  least  give  some  use- 
ful pointers  to  beginners. 

First,  and  the  most  important  of 
all,  do  not  run  a  rapid  until  you  have 
seen  what  you  are  to  run.  What  may 
look  a  nice  easy  one  to  start  with, 
may  have  a  decided  drop  in  the  mid- 
dle, a  shelf  or  numerous  other  things. 
When  satisfied  that  the  rapid  can  be 
run,  also  make  certain  you  can  run  it. 
Just  because  it  has  been  run,  it  does 
not  always  follow  you  can  run  it. 
When  you  have  decided  that  you  can, 
do  the  trick.  Kneel  with  your  knees 
well  apart.  Make  certain  that  your 
canoe  is  a  trifle  in  the  bow,  a  very 
good  balance  is  obtained  by  running 
the  average  canoe  stern  first,  using  the 
bow  thwart  as  a  rest.  To  keep  con- 
trol and  enable  you  to  steer,  the  canoe 
must  be  made  to  travel  faster  than 
the  current,  therefore,  you  must  pad- 
dle and  do  not  underestimate  the 
speed  you  are  travelling  at,  and  al- 


ways watch  for  the  direction  of  the 
current.  It  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that,  because  the  river  is  in  one 
direction  the  current  will  be  the 
same.  Sometimes  it  sweeps  across 
the  river  at  an  angle  of  thirty  to 
forty  degrees.  Sometimes  on  one 
side  of  the  river  the  current  is  going 
just  the  opposite  to  the  other.  You 
may  have  a  perfectly  smooth  run,  no 
rocks  to  dodge,  in  fact  so  easy  that 
you  do  not  notice  the  back  eddy  until 
your  canoe  swings  about  so  suddenly 
that  you  almost  go  over.  Up  the 
stream  you  go,  gathering  speed  with 
every  foot.  It's  fine  fun  until  you 
begin  to  figure  how  you  are  going  to 
get  out. 

At  the  head  of  the  back  eddy  is  a 
nasty  looking  whirlpool.  There  is 
only  one  thing  to  do  and  to  do  at  once, 
paddle  into  the  current  again  but 
watch  the  dividing  line  of  currents. 
When  the  canoe  is  on  the  line,  use 
every  ounce  of  strength  you  have  to 
keep  the  bow  against  the  stream  until 
the  stern  is  clear  of  the  back  eddy.  I 
once  had  to  use  a  back  eddy  to  keep 
me  clear  of  a  falls.  Before  I  could 
take  the  chance  of  getting  out  of  the 
eddy,  I  must  have  spent  fully  fifteen 
minutes  before  I  had  the  canoe  in  the 
angle  I  wanted  it.  Two  other  chaps 
and  myself  started  on  a  mile  portage 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river  and  got 
to  a  high  fall,  the  ground  on  our  side 
was  impassable,  the  other  side  O.K. 
but  how  to  get  to  the  other  side? 
Below  the  high  fall  was  another  fall  of 
20  ft.  with  a  distance  of  about  100 
yds.  between,  while  close  to  the  high 
falls  was  a  very  large  boulder  in  mid- 
stream. After  careful  studying  we 
decided  we  could  get  across  and 
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started.  The  river  was  wide  and  run- 
ning about  12  miles  an  hour.  We 
started  well  up  but  before  we  were 
nearly  across,  we  were  almost  at  the 
top  of  the  bottom  falls,  but  striking 
the  back  eddy  of  the  boulder;  however 


same  rate  as  the  water  or  a  little 
faster  than  the  water  but  travelling 
at  express  train  rate  everything  seems 
to  rush  towards  the  canoeist,  a  rock, 
just  cutting  through  the  surface, 
looks  like  the  fin  of  a  shark  and  if  not 


to* 


AN  INCORRECT  POSITION  FOR  RAPID  RUNNING. 


we  soon  recovered  the  lost  ground. 
When  near  the  boulder  the  down  cur- 
rent was  very  strong  and  if  it  caught 
our  bow,  with  our  stern  in  the  back 
eddy,  nothing  could  save  us.  The 
only  workable  plan  was  to  paddle  up, 
just  between  the  two  currents,  until 
almost  to  the  boulder  and  then  race 
for  the  far  shore  but  the  least  bit  out 
and  down  the  current  would  carry  us, 
so  we  would  have  to  get  into  the  back 
eddy  to  recover  our  ground.  After 
several  attempts  I  was  satisfied  with 
our  position  and  we  made  the  dash, 
landing  safely  on  the  other  side  but 
with  very  little  to  spare,  about  ten 
yards  separating  us  from  the  twenty 
foot  drop.  Now  that  I  am  older,  I 
think  I  would  back  track  the  mile,  can- 
oe, dunnage,  etc.,  and  up  the  other  side. 

To  the  man  on  shore,  the  canoeist 
is  rapidly  approaching  a  rough  and 
rocky  stretch  of  rapids,  to  the  canoe- 
ist, the  rough  and  rocky  stretch  is 
rapidly  approaching  him,  going  at  the 


cleared  will  do  just  as  much  damage. 
Do  not  wait  until  you  are  on  top  of  a 
rock  and  then  try  and  dodge  it,  pad- 
dle the  canoe  until  clear  and  then 
straighten  the  canoe  as  soon  as  clear. 
Rocks  are  marked  by  the  breaking  of 
waves,  and  white  water  invariably 
denotes  rocks  just  under  the  surface. 
If  the  water  is  running  very  swift,  it 
will  show  a  swell  where  the  rock  is  and 
break  several  yards  behind.  To  an 
expert,  the  break  of  a  wave  will  show 
the  exact  location  and  the  depth  of 
water  over  the  rock.  For  choice,  give 
me  a  swift  heavy  rapid  and  what  goes 
with  it,  rather  than  some  shallow 
stream  with  not  enough  current  to 
indicate  the  black  rock  under  the 
surface,  until  you  have  run  on  or  over 
it,  leaving  a  little  bit  of  basswood  or 
cedar  on  it,  as  a  memento. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  a  canoe, 
going  down  a  rapid,  with  large  heavy 
waves  and  paddling  for  dear  life,  to 
get  on  the  far  side  of  the  river,  to  be 
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saved  from  being  dashed  against  a 
high  rock  bank,  then  find  your  canoe 
suddenly  lifted  on  the  crest  of  a  wave 
and  thrown  clear  of  the  water  onto 
the  next  crest,  catching  your  balance 
on  your  paddle  as  you  light?  What 
more  thrilling  sport  is  to  be  had  and 
what  satisfaction  to  know  that  skill, 
judgment  and  muscle,  have  again 
worked  hand  in  hand  with  nature. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot 
and  will  not  see  nature  in  its  untamed 
element,  what  a  picture  a  really  good 
rapid  running  scene  would  make  for 
the  "Movies"?  Yet  the  average 
would  say  not  enough  excitement. 

One  of  nature's  most  interesting 
studies,  is  that  of  current.   Take  the 


"Maid  of  the  Mist"  below  the  Niagara 
Falls,  and  start  it  towards  the  Falls 
with  a  man  at  the  helm  who  does  not 
understand  currents.  It  would  go 
backwards  instead  of  forwards,  but  by 
using  back  current  and  almost  dead 
water,  the  boat  is  driven  almost  to  the 
foot  of  the  Falls.  A  good  canoeist, 
who  understood  the  current,  could 
duplicate  this  feat,  without  danger. 
In  a  perfectly  straight  drop  the  sur- 
face water  flows  towards  the  fall, 
while  the  undercurrent  goes  down- 
wards, this  forms  a  very  dangerous 
current  to  get  into  and  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "shelly"  and  even  a 
drop  of  a  couple  of  feet  makes  a  tricky 
piece  of  water  for  the  canoeman. 


A  FISHERWOMAN'S  NOTES 

M.  I.  Taylor 


MY  early  recollections  of  adven- 
tures in  the  realm  of  Izaak 
Walton  are  extraordinarily 
vivid,  when  one  considers  the  tender 
years  of  their  heroine.  Photograph- 
ed upon  my  memory  by  the  flashlight 
of  novelty  and  excitement  is  one 
picture  which  easily  heads  the  series. 
It  is  of  a  very  small  girl,  holding  an 
unwieldy  rod,  which  is  twisting  and 
swaying  awesomely  in  response  to  the 
agitated  struggles  of  the  fish  at  the 
other  end.  Bracing  herself,  she  stri- 
ves to  tug  it  in,  aided  by  a  still  smaller 
sister,  who  with  arms  around  the 
proud  fisherwoman's  waist,  prepares 
to  do  her  part,  while  a  young  friend 
adds  a  mite  to  the  unequal  tug-of- 
war.  A  stupendous  pull,  a  gasp,  a 
heap  of  struggling,  youthful  human- 
ity, and  lo  and  behold,  a  real  live 
fish,  a  respectable  black  bass  at  that, 
flops  around  the  wharf,  to  the  shrill 
ecstatic  cry,  "Oh  Daddy,  Daddy, 
come  and  see  my  big  fish."  Since 
that  time,  one  rod  has  always  been 
designated  as  mine,  and  many  a 
struggle  has  it  seen  worthy  of  being 
recorded  by  an  Homeric  bard. 

Unfortunately  tales  of  prowess  in 
the  kingdom  of  sport  have  not  as  yet 
replaced  in  this  country  the  purpose- 
less small  talk  of  our  tea-tables,  as 
they  have  already  done  to  some  extent 


in  England.  Were  it  otherwise,  I 
could  imagine  myself  holding  an  en- 
thusiastic audience,  enthralled  while 
tea  grew  cold,  and  biscuits  chill,  as 
I  narrated  the  "Tale  of  the  Great 
Lunge." 

You  must  know,  I  would  say,  that 
even  we  who  pursue  the  finny  tribe 
with  relentless  zeal,  rest  once  in 
seven,  not  only  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  the  morrow,  but  to  listen  also  to 
the  sermon  preached  by  the  beautiful 
manifestations  of  Nature  which  sur- 
rounds us  on  every  side.  On  such 
an  occasion  was  played  the  first  act 
of  a  thrilling  drama.  For  we  were 
drifting  idly  along  a  narrow,  com- 
paratively protected,  and  therefore 
weedy  channel  when  mother  knowing 
the  propensity  of  father  and  myself 
for  the  piscatorial  art  jokingly  ex- 
claimed, "There  is  a  fish  which  would 
be  worth  catching."  At  the  same 
time,  she  pointed  to  a  large  stick, 
whicji  was  floating  on  the  top  of 
the  water  with  one  end  protruding 
for  some  distance  above  the  surface. 
To  her  utter  amazement,  and  ours, 
I  may  add,  the  soi-disant  stick,  as 
we  approached,  slipped  silently  be- 
neath the  water  and  calmly  swam 
away,  leaving  only  a  few  gentle 
ripples  to  mark  its  passing.  When 
we  had  recovered  our  breath,  aroused 
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our  stupified  senses,  closed  our 
mouths,  which  gaped  open  with  sur- 
prise, and  in  other  ways  resumed  our 
wonted  composure,  father  with  the 
instinct  of  a  true  sportsman  exclaimed 
in  answer  to  mother's  now  forgotten 
jest,  "Yes,  and  we'll  get  that  fellow 
to-morrow." 

We  did  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

The  next  morning  we  outstripped 
the  sun  in  rising  gathered  our  tackle 


A  BIG  ONE 

together  and  chose  an  assortment, 
which  previous  knowledge  led  us  to 
believe  would  probably  appeal  to  the 
gastronomic  instincts  of  our  objective, 
and  entice  him  into  our  metaphorical 
net.  It  consisted  of  a  short  steel 
casting  rod  equipped  with  large  ring 
to  enable  the  line  which  was  of  waxed 
silk  to  run  freely,  and  a  trawling 
bait  composed  of  two  spoons,  one 
copper  and  the  other  silver,  which 
glittered  brilliantly  in  the  morning 
sun  as  a  result  of  the  vigorous  polish- 
ing to  which  they  had  just  been  sub- 
jected. Having  gathered  together 
our  paraphernalia  and  added  to  it  a 
landing  net,  which  would  have  accom- 
modated a  large  bass  nicely,  and  a 
club  which  could  easily  have  murder- 
ed a  shark,  we  sallied  forth,  "on  con- 
quest bent."  After  a  half-mile  row, 
we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  channel, 
and  over  went  the  bait,  followed  by 


many  yards  of  line.  Then  the  excit- 
ing event  happened!  Just  as  we 
passed  the  place,  where  the  stick  had 
been  floating  so  leisurely  the  night 
before,  the  reel  buzzed  and  father, 
with  a  mild  expletive,  for  fish  like 
golf  is  traditionally  exasperating,  call- 
ed, "Backwater,  I'm  snagged."  Be- 
fore compliance  with  this  injunction 
was  possible,  it  was  amended  by, 
"Jove,  I'm  not;  it's  the  fish.  Row 
slowly."  For  a  dull  heavy  thud  and 
slight  splash  warned  us  that  we  had 
hooked  the  fish,  and  it  had  "broken 
water." 

The  struggle  that  followed,  though 
titanic,  would  mean  nothing  to  any 
but  the  elect,  if  described  in  detail. 
The  unskilled  sportsman  would  know 
little  of  the  significance  of  the  gentle 
motion  kept  on  the  boat  to  prevent 
the  slackening  of  the  line;  of  the  con- 
stant letting-out,  and  reeling-in  to 
lessen  the  strain  on  the  rod;  of  the 
attempt  of  the  fish  to  twist  the  line 
around  sunken  logs,  and  thus  break 
it;  or  finally  of  the  bringing  of  the 
giant  off  the  side  of  the  boat  and  my 
ineffectual  and  humorous  attempt  to 
slip  our  lilliputian  net  beneath  him. 
Swish,  he's  off  again  under  the  boat 
and  the  previous  performance  is  re- 
peated with  only  a  few  variations 
until  he  is  ultimately  brought  to  the 
side  of  the  boat  again,  exhausted. 
Then  my  magnanimous  offer  to  at- 
tempt to  lift  him  into  the  skiff  is 
accepted,  and  I  carefully  lean  over 
the  side,  take  hold  of  the  bait  by  the 
metal  rod  upon  which  the  spoons 
revolve,  and  with  a  gentle  heave  de- 
posit him  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
The  next  glimpse  shows  me  sitting 
serenely  and  triumphantly  on  top 
of  him. 

At  this  point,  my  friends'  amused 
glances  would  obviate  the  necessity 
of  my  adding,  "And  that  was  the 
end  of  Mr.  Fish" :  for  I  am  no  feather- 
weight. In  his  wake,  however,  he 
had  spread  destruction.  The  rod  was 
scratched  and  bent*  and  has  ever 
since  had  a  rather  disreputable  ap- 
pearance; the  bait  wrenched  off  the 
line  dropped  into  the  boat  as  soon  as 
the  fish  had  been  landed  and  showed 
a  swivel,  completely  straightened  out; 
while  our  clothes  and  the  boat  were 
liberally  besprinkled  with  slime  and 
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blood.  What  mattered  that,  how- 
ever, when  we  could  present  to  our 
friends'  admiring  gaze  a  sixteen  pound 
muskinonge? 

It  is  not  "luck"  alone  which  enables 
one  to  revel  in  lake-spoil,  although 
chance  has  helped  us  many  a  time 
to  fill  our  larder.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  much  cold  science  and  hard 
work  associated  with  the,  to  the 
uninitiated,  simple  act  of  fishing. 
You  must  know  the  accustomed  habi- 
tat of  the  various  species;  maskinonge, 
in  the  deep  weedy  backwater;  black 
bass  in  the  gravelly,  rocky  bottoms; 
and  the  green  variety  in  the  weed 
beds  fringing  the  rocky  shores.  Then, 
too,  you  must  be  cognisant,  so  far  as 
that  is  possible,  with  their  habits; 
with  the  love  of  bass  for  the  wind- 
blown channels  and  shores;  with  the 
tendency  of  "lunge"  to  bite  in  the 
evening  or  early  morning;  and  with 
the  good  fishing  to  be  had  amongst 
the  weeds  on  a  rainy  day.  Even 
this  will  avail  you  little,  if  you  do 
not  choose  your  bait  intelligently. 
Use  preferably  live  bait,  but  failing 
this  a  life-like  artificial  one  com- 
paratively dull  in  color  on  bright  days 
but  shining  brilliantly  in  dark  wea- 
ther, will  often  tempt  the  most  wily. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  paddle  or  row 
many  weary  miles  in  your  attempt 
to  locate  your  prey.  Try  here  there, 
and  every  where  that  fish  have  been 
or  are  likely  to  be, '  until  you  reach 
the  spot  where  your  bait  is  snatched 
off  with  lightning-like  avidity  and  a 
shoal  of  hungry  fish  await  you,  for 
naturally  good  fishing  points  vary 
with  the  changing  conditions.  Nor 
must  one  expect  to  be  rewarded  with 
a  mess  of  fish,  in  a  short  time.  Like 
many  mortals  they  have  to  be  coaxed, 
but  a  fisherman's  patience  is  pro- 
verbial so  that  there  is  no  need  for 
me  to  dilate  upon  it  at  length.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  it  is  a  very  reai  quality, 
and  an  inestimable  asset  to  him  who 
is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  it. 

It  was  just  this  knowledge  coupled 
with  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  per- 
severance, which  enabled  us  to  land, 
a  year  ago,  the  great  grandfather  of 
the  little  bass,  and  the  monarch  of 
all  he  surveyed. 

Evening  after  evening,  as  we  trawl- 
ed past  a  spot  where  we  had  never 


caught  any  fish  a  small  channel  be- 
tween two  rocky  isles,  graced  by  an 
old  stump  rising  stiffly  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  our  bait  would  be  languidly 
pushed  to  one  side  or  as  we  explained 
it  "grazed  a  rock."  for  the  strike 
did  not  materialize. 

Our  curiosity  being  aroused,  we  pad- 
dled to  the  place  at  the  usual  hour 
on  one  memorable  day,  taking  with 
us  a  few  live  minnows,  left  over  from 
a  long  day's  fishing,  and  prepared  to 
investigate  what  the  unknown  depths 
held.  A  pull!  The  hook  was  strip- 
ped! Again  we  tried,  again  we  lost 
our  bait,  and  finally  the  last  minnow 
went  to  fatten  the  insatiable  some- 
thing. We  tempted  the  mysterious 
being  with  a  dead  fish,  but  since  he 
was  rather  an  epicure,  he  disdained 
it  and  in  a  most  disgruntled  and 
mystified  mood  we  pursued  our  way 
homewards. 

Nothing  daunted  next  evening  we 
returned  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
bait  only  to  meet  with  the  same  lack 
of  success.  Close  examination  of  our 
hooks  showed  that  they  were  suf- 
ficiently sharp,  and  correctly  bent 
to  do  their  required  work,  but  as  an  . 
experiment,  we  replaced  them  by 
ones  which  were  very  much  larger. 
This  device  was  successful  arid  we 
hooked  our  quarry  the  first  time. 
Then  followed  a  war  of  wits  between 
the  holder  of  the  rod  and  the  victim. 
The  dictum  that  art  and  poetry  are 
to  be  found  in  the  most  unexpected 
places  was  eminently  well,  proved  in 
that  contest.  It  was  a  superb  sight 
and  one  filled  with  aesthetic  qualities 
to  see  that  canny  old  fish  try  to  twist 
the  line  around  the  stump,  to  swim 
under  the  boat,  to  sulk  and  lie  like 
a  log  or  to  have  his  cleverest  artifices 
and  carefullest  designs  cruelly  frus- 
trated by  the  master  hand  guiding 
the  lithe  rod,  which  bent  to  and  fro 
from  the  violence  of  his  motions. 
When  at  last  the  fish  lay  panting 
and  gasping  in  the  net,  a  splendid  | 
five-pound  bass,  our  satisfaction  was 
slightly  tinged  with  pity  for  the  grand  \ 
old  fish,  the  veteran,  who  had  lived  in  t 
"splendid  isolation"  for  innumerable 
years,  holding  his  court  beneath  the 
roots  of  the  old  stump. 

And  so  when  you  become  a  disciple 
of  this  art,  and  succumb  to  its  claim, 
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do  not  expect  to  achi  eve  great  results 
by  mere  good  luck.  Study  your 
craft,  and  follow  it  industriously,  and 
you  will  surely  acknowledge  that  there 
is  no  sport  which  calls  for  more  skill 


of  brain  and  hand,  or  rewards  its 
devotee  more  lavishly  with  keen,  ex- 
hilarating enjoyment,  than  angling 
for  game  fish  in  the  small  lakes  of 
Ontario. 


GRAND  LAKE  JACQUES  C ARTIER 

A  Fine  Trout  Fishing  Territory 
Geo.  Gale 


WHILE  the  country  between  Que- 
bec and  the  Saguenay,  tra- 
versed by  the  Quebec  and  Lake 
St.  John  Railway,  is  dotted  with 
many  splendid  fish  and  game  pre- 
serves, a  fact  well  known  to  fisher- 
men throughout  the  Dominion,  par- 
ties of  enthusiastic  Nimrods,  even 
to-day,  occasionally  make  their  way 
to  the  distant  Grand  Lake  Jacques 
Cartier.  The  route  followed  is  along 
the  old  colonization  road  from  Stone- 
ham,  twenty  miles  from  Quebec. 
The  lake,  which  is  over  six  miles  in 
length  and  a  little  over  one  in  breadth, 
is  within  an  hour's  paddle  from  where 
the  river  Jacques  Cartier  was  once 
spanned  by  a  bridge,  over  which  the 
"colons"  or  early  settlers  of  the  Lake 
St.  John  and  Upper  Saguenay  crossed 
for  many  years  while  on  the  way  to 
their  distant  homes  from  Quebec  or 
vice  versa.  The  forty  odd  miles 
which  separates  Stoneham  from  the 
river  at  this  particular  point,  is  the 
first  view  to  be  had  of  it  while  on 
the  journey.  The  entire  country  to 
Lake  St.  John,  eighty  miles  further 
north,  was  at  one  time  nothing  more 
than  a  wilderness,  where  the  wild 
animals  found  a  safe  refuge  from  the 
hand  of  man,  except  for  possibly  a 
wandering  Indian  or  half  breed  who 
roamed  the  forest  at  will.  But  from 
the  time  of  the  building  of  the  first 
winter  road  in  the  early  sixties  of 
the  past  century,  it  soon  became  a 
popular  resort  for  sportsmen  and  has 
since  been  visited  by  many  prominent 
Quebecers  of  past  generations.  As 
is  the  case  to-day — only  under  differ- 
ent circumstances  as  regards  the  game 
laws — they  were  attracted  there  by 
the  heavy  speckled  trout  to  be  found 
hiding  in  their  favorite  spots  in  the 


deep  dark  pools  of  the  Jacques  Cartier 
river  and  lake.  Many  stories  could 
be  recounted  of  the  heavy  fish  taken 
in  this  locality,  as  it  is  nothing  un- 
usual for  magnificent  specimens  of 
the  true  "Salmo  Fontinalis,"  weigh- 
ing from  six  to  nine  pounds,  to  rise 
to  the  fly.  An  eleven  pounder  is 
the  record  trout  caught  of  late  years 
in  this  district.  The  capturing  of 
such  beauties,  the  magnificent  color- 
ing of  which  few  if  any  artists  can 
portray  on  canvas,  is  the  event  of 
a  lifetime  for  a  fisherman,  who  feels 
that  he  has  risen  to  the  highest  rank 
in  the  piscatorial  world  as  a  result 
of  his  good  fortune.  He  is  proud, 
not  only  of  his  successful  cast  to 
entice  such  fish  to  his  fly,  but  of  the 
result  of  a  battle  royal  of  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes  that  ensues,  the  fish 
in  the  meantime  lashing  the  water 
into  foam  as  a  result  of  its  leaps  and 
bounds  and  Otherwise  testing  the 
strength  of  the  tackle  in  its  mighty 
efforts  to  release  itself  from  the  fly, 
in  addition  to  darting  here  and  there 
in  its  wild  rushes  before  finally  yield- 
ing to  its  captor.  After  being  landed 
with  the  aid  of  a  stout  net  it  is  found 
to  measure  twenty-six  inches  in  length 
with  a  girth  of  sixteen  inches,  and 
to  tip  the  scales  at  seven  and  three 
quarter  pounds.  Such  is  the  sport 
to  be  experienced  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Jacques  Cartier  river,  where, 
in  company  with  Hon.  John  C.  Kaine, 
M.L.C.,  one  of  our  most  expert  fly 
fishermen,  0and  Mr.  W.  P.  Osborne, 
the  well  known  journalist  and  sports- 
man, the  writer  passed  several  days 
in  the  fall  of  1916  and  shared  to  the 
fullest  the  pleasure  of  the  outirig. 

A  .visit  to  this  district  in  the  month 
of  September,  when  Nature  shows 
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at  its  best,  and  the  tormenting  mos- 
quitoes and  other  enemies  of  fisher- 
men in  the  fly  world  are  no  longer 
hovering  around,  searching,  as  it  were, 
for  victims,  is  one  long  to  be  remem- 
bered, even  if  it  does  mean  a  very 
tired  feeling  in  covering  at  almost  a 
walk  seated  in  a  lumber  waggon  or 
on  foot  because  of  the  condition  of 
the  road,  the  long  distance  from 
Stoneham.  The  anticipation  of  visit- 
ing the  finest  trout  fishing  country 
in  the  world,  in  addition  to  jovial 
companions  and  occasionally  repeat- 
ing the  story  said  to  be  once  told  by 
the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  to 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  at 
a  lake  or  brook  side  while  en  route, 
tends  in  a  large  measure,  however, 
to  mitigate  the  hardship  and  to  make 
the  trip  enjoyable,  providing  one  is 
blessed  with  a  fairly  robust  constitu- 
tion. A  sound  sleep  of  eight  or  ten 
hours  on  a  bed  of  balsam  fir  in  a  tent 
after  a  strenuous  day's  work  in  a 
canoe  with  rod- and  gun,  not  to  speak 
of  the  outdoor  life  and  the  wealth  of 
life-giving  ozone  to  be  breathed  so 
near  the  height  of  land,  some  twelve 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  are  not  by  any  means 
among  the  least  of  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  such  an  excursion. 

For  the  information  of  sportsmen 
who  may  contemplate  visiting  this 
district,  which  is  wild  and  rugged, 
with  charming  scenery  at  many 
points,  as  mountain  after  mountain 
is  surmounted,  it  might  be  well  to 
say  that  the  trip  occupies  two  days, 
the  first  night  being  passed  at  Lake 
Noel,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles 
from  Quebec.  There  is  a  camp  here 
in  charge  of  a  guardian,  where  shelter 
is  provided  for  both  man  and  beast. 
Lake  Regis  is  quite  close  to  Lake 
Noel,  while  at  Lake  a  l'Epaule,  a 
few  miles  further  north,  there  is  an- 
other camp  with  stable.  From  Lake 
Noel  to  Grand  Lake  Jacques  Cartier, 
twenty-five  odd  miles,  is  practically 
another  day's  journey.  The  road  is 
dotted  with  several  pretty  sheets  of 
water,  including  Petite  lac  a  l'Epaule, 
Grand  lac  a  l'Epaule,  lac  des  Roches, 
lac  du  Sept  lies,  and  lac  Verte,  in 
addition  to  many  small  rivers  and 
streams,  in  nearly  all  of  which  good 
fly  fishing  for  trout  is  to  be  had. 


The  road,  for  several  miles,  runs 
parallel  with  the  Montmorency  river, 
near  its  headwater  and  is  quite  a 
respectable  stream  here.  At  one 
time  we  are  within  seven  miles  of 
Snow  Lake.  This  distance  is  over 
a  fairly  good  portage  starting  from 
the  colonization  road. 

Apart  from  fishing  it  is  also  a 
splendid  moose  country.  From  time 
to  time  lordly  bulls  are  to  be  seen 
browsing  leisurely  at  a  lakeside  and 
even  on  the  road,  along  which,  for 
months  in  the  year,  no  one  passes 
excepting  a  lonely  lumber  Jack,  en- 
gaged in  "toting"  provisions  to  the 
camps,  which  now  reach  to  within 
three  miles  of  the  Grand  Lake.  A 
hunter  who  spends  a  few  days  in  this 
locality  is  usually  well  rewarded  for 
his  time  and  trouble  in  bringing  to 
bay  one  of  these  noble  monarchs  of 
the  forest. 

All  th^s  territory  is  wHhin  the 
limit  of  the  Laurentides  National 
Park,  the  great  fish  and  game  pre- 
serve under  the  control  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Government,  which  covers  an 
area  of  several  thousand  square  miles 
between  Quebec,  Lake  St.  John  and 
the  Saguenay.  At  the  head  of  Grand 
Lake  Jacques  Cartier  is  the  territory 
knownv  as  the  "Sanctuary,"  in  which 
for  many  miles  in  all  directions,  no 
fishing  or  shooting  is  permitted  at 
any  time  and  where  all  game  are 
safe  from  the  intrusion  of  man. 

Sportsmen  preferring'  the  water 
route  can  reach  Lake  Jacques  Cartier 
in  about  three  days  from  the  Cache — 
which  flows  into  the  Jacques  Cartier 
River  at  Tewkesbury,  by  paddling, 
poling  and  portaging.  In  going  this 
way,  which  is  long  and  difficult,  such 
well  known  rapids  as  the  Frappante, 
Bouleau,  Sautoriski  and  the  Grand 
Portage  are  passed. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  coloniza- 
tion road  to  Lake  St.  John,  long 
before  the  idea  of  a  fish  and  game 
preserve  was  even  suggested  possibly, 
the  fishermen  or  "carpons"  of  Lake 
St.  Charles,  not  content  with  fishing 
in  Lakes  Noel,  l'Epaule,  Des  Roches, 
etc.,  are  known  to  have  travelled 
the  forty  odd  miles  to  Lake  Jacques 
Cartier,  where  they  indulged  in  illegal 
fishing  to  their  heart's  content.  They 
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carried  back  their  catches  in  large 
birch  bark  baskets  or  "casots"  strung 
across  their  backs  and  found  a  ready 
market  for  the  fish  in  Quebec.  Fish- 
ing through  the  ice  over  the  spawn- 
ing beds  in  the  river  and  lake  was 
another  favorite  pastime,  and  many 
a  sleigh  filled  to  capacityjwith  large 


trout  has  been  brought  into  the  city 
when  there  was  sufficient  snow  on 
the  road  to  permit  of  travelling.  In- 
deed, in  all  the  lakes  and  rivers  in 
that  district  illegal  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing was  the  rule,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  there  is  fish  or  game  of  any 
description  to  be  had  to-day. 


CANADIANS  AND  MIGRATORY 
WATERFOWL 

F.  H.  Conover  AND  E.  R.  Kerr 


SOME  satisfaction  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  North  American  wild  life 
authorities  are  awakening  to  the  neces- 
sity of  conserving  our  migratory  water-fowl 
particularly,  in  the  Southern  States  and  it 
seems  to  us  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
Posterity  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
view  marsh  areas  heavily  populated  with 
ducks,  snipe,  plover  and  other  migrants. 

Canada  has  played  a  most  important  part 
in  the  bringing  back  of  wild  life.  She  has 
been  most  patient,  year  after  year,  nursing 
and  maintaining  her  marshes  for  that  north- 
ward flight  tc  nest,  breed  and  rear  its  young 
and  yet  she  has  ground  her  teeth  when  wit- 
nessing the  flight  to  the  South  to  meet  its 
death  at  the  hands  of  those  guerillas  of  de- 
struction; but  she  continued  to  go  on  and 
perform  a  humane  duty  in  the  hope  that  a 
call  from  the  wilderness  would  awaken  her 
neighbors  to  a  realization  of  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

At  last,  from  the  far  distance,  comes  the 
call  from  Robert  Page  Lincoln  with  the  ring 
of  that  true  Americanism  which  all  Canadians 
so  much  love  and  admire.  His  appeal  has 
the  ring  of  Roosevelt,  Riley,  Hornaday 
and  others  who  have  fought  the  bitter  battles 
of  the  past  and  who  have  not,  as  he  suggests, 
given  up  the  work  already'  undertaken  in 
behalf  of  the  restoration  of  that  which  was 
given  to  us  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  future 
man,  but  are  dependent  upon  the  rising  gen- 
eration, of  which  Lincoln  is  a  part,  to  com- 
plete the  work  begun  by  them  many  years  ago. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  Canada  has 
set  the  pace  in  game  legislation  and  that  our 
neighbors  to  the  South  are  awakening  to  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  Canada  is  likely 
to  supercede  her  in  the  bringing  back  of  wild 
life.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  produced  a  Lincoln  who 
so  thoroughly  understands  the  entire  situa- 


tion as  regards  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
in  the  restoration  of  migratory  water-fowl. 
Truly  does  he  hit  the  South  in  its  cursed 
manipulation  of  the  wild  fowl  market.  Ducks 
pouring  into  Louisiana,  and  other  Southern 
States,  in  all  directions  from  the  Northern 
breeding  grounds  are  met  by  a  fusilade  of 
lead  unequalled  on  the  battle-fields  of  Europe 
while  a  patient  Canada  sits  quietly  by,  nurses 
her  wounds,  brings  down  more  stringent 
restrictions  on  the  killing  and  openly  defies 
her  neighbors,  in  the  true  spirit  of  friendship 
and  sportsmanship,  to  go  her  one  better  in 
the  bringing  back  of  that  which  is  not  wholly 
ours  to  dispose  of  as  we  please.  Go  on  Lin- 
coln, your  country  has  been  waiting  for  you 
and  you  can  depend  upon  us,  as  Canadian 
sportsmen,  to  back  you  up  to  the  hilt.  We 
have  been  waiting  for  you  to  speak  out  and 
encourage  us  to  venture  upon  precious  ground 
which  only  those  accustomed  to  the  stones 
and  pit-falls  can  venture  with  safety,  and  in 
this  connection  we  would  suggest  that  you 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  impress  upon  the 
Louisiana  Conservation  Commission  the  ne- 
cessity of  reduced  bag  limits,  shorter  open 
season,  and  abolition  of  the  markets. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Canadian  bred 
ducks,  and  other  species  of  water-fowl,  seek 
a  home  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  such  a  dead- 
ly and  inhumane  menace  to  game  preserva- 
tion as  market  shooting,  as  it  is  carried  on 
in  that  State,  is  detrimental  and  directly 
opposed  to  the  important  part  we,  as  breeders, 
are  attempting  to  play,  and  should  not  now 
exist.  Canadians  are  humane  and  out  of 
respect  for  this  fact  we  will  continue  our 
efforts  even  in  the  face  of  strongest  opposition 
from  the  South  which  must  surely,  in  a  very 
short  time,  play  out  due  to  the  energies  of 
that  growing  spirit  of  Americanism,  repre- 
sented to-day  by  none  other  than  Robert 
Page  Lrncoln. 


TROUT  OF  THE  WEST 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


THE  LAKE  OR  GREY  TROUT  OR  TOGUE 

Christivomer  namaycush 


THROUGHOUT  the  great  outing  land 
of  the  North  there  is  hardly  a  fish  so 
well  and  so  favourably  known  as  is  the 
lake  trout,  which  is  variously  known  accord- 
ing to  the  territory  in  which  you  happen  to 
be  for  the  time.  This  fish  like  all  others 
that  inhabit  the  waters  has  been  handed 
down  a  collection  of  names,  enough  to  fill  a 
small  sized  dictionary;  every  man  apparently 
has  some  new  name  for  it.  In  the  Eastern 
part  of  Canada  however,  the  lake  trout  is 
known  most  generally  as  grey  trout;  in  other 
places  it  is  known  as  a — laker;  the  term  laker 
applies  most  generally  to  fish  that  are  quite 
light  in  coloration.  The  coloration  of  the 
lake  trout,  by  the  way,  shifts  and  changes 
just  like  the  coloration  in  any  other  fish  or 
of  any  other  species  according  to  food,  en- 
vironment and  place  represented.  In  the 
western  part  of  Canada  the  lake  trout  is 
called  mackinaw  trout.  That,  by  the  way, 
is  the  best  known  name  for  this  denizen  of 
the  lake  deeps  from  the  western  part  of  the 
Nibigami  Country  to  British  Columbia  and 
thence  to  the  Yukon  River.  Some  get  the 
Mackinaw  trout  mixed  up  in  nomenclature 
with  the  so-called  Bull  trout.  Some  apply 
the  Bull  trout  title  to  the  lake  trout  where, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bull  trout  is  really 


the  Dolly  Varden  masquerading  under  an- 
other name.  There  is  quite  a  difference  be- 
tween the  Varden  and  the  Mackinaw  though 
they  are  both  of  the  distinguished  and  noble 
charr  family.  In  many  places  you  will  hear 
the  lake  trout  called  salmon  trout — and  in 
fact,  I  may  say  this  is  very  common  indeed, 
but  in  the  east  the  grey  trout  title  holds  the 
board;  with  Mackinaw  applying  to  the  west- 
ern lake  trout.  Any  title  will  do  so  that 
you  know  the  fish.  Jordan  tells  us  that  the 
true  angler  is  the  one  who  can  exactly  tell 
one  fish  from  another  so  it  behooves  you  to 
study  a  little  on  the  side  if  you  want  to  be 
a  follower  of  Walton,  though  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  Walton  could  not  tell  one 
fish  from  another,  dace,  roach,  loach,  trout 
or  grayling  it  was  one  and  the  same  to  him. 
The  lake  trout  is  well  known  to  the  Indian. 
In  fact  it  is  one  of  the  best  known  at  that. 
The  Indian  has  him  named  namaycush. 
The  scientific  men  have  added  Christivover 
and  thus  we  get  the  technical  name  of  this 
well-known  finny  individual. 

I  have  been  asked  several  times  if  lake 
trout  are  not  any  trout  that  happen  to  be  in 
lakes.  One  has  suggested  that  he  knows  of 
brook  trout  being  found  in  lakes  and  won- 
ders if  these  are  not  referred  to  when  we  say 
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lake  trout.  But  this  is  not  so.  Anyone  who 
writes  about  brook  trout  in  Jakes  or  any  trout 
in  lakes  should  state  plainly  and  definitely 
what  brand  of  trout  he  means.  Thus  if 
brook  trout  be  what  he  means,  let  him  men- 
tion that  he  is  referring  to  fontinalis:  or  if 
lake,  or  grey  trout,  let  him  state  that  he  is 
really  talking  about  namaycush,  and  many 
people  will  be  greatly  relieved.  I  have  track- 
ed down  two  articles  where  men  have  re- 
ferred to  lake  trout,  and  have  found  out  that 
they  really  meant  brook  trout.  True,  the 
brook  trout  could  be  named  lake  trout  for 
they  live  in  the  lake  it  is  true,  but  by,  adopt- 
ing this  term  we  are  breaking  in  on  ground 
already  tilled.  The  real  lake  trout  is  a  sep- 
arate species  and  must  be  considered  so.  If 
one  says  grey  or  Mackinaw  trout  however 
there  should  not  be  any  confusion. 

In  the  United  States  the  range  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  lake,  or  grey  trout  is  com- 
paratively very  small.  Only  bordering  on 
Canada  do  we  find  the  lake  trout  represented 
in  waters  on  the  northern  reaches.  Thus 
we  have  them  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  the 
State  of  Montana  particularly  and  in  the 
weil-stocked  lakes  of  Maine.  They  may  be 
found  here  and  there  elsewhere  in  the  western 
part  of  the  States  but  very  rarely  indeed  and 
only  in  the  coldest  waters.  The  lake,  or 
grey  trout  is  essentially  a  cold  water  fish. 
All  of  the  charrs  are  in  fact,  and  the  colder 
the  water  the  more  it  is  to  their  liking. 
Warm  water  is  death  to  them;  they  cannot 
stand  it.  In  the  depths  of  the  Great  Lakes 
however  they  are  in  their  element,  and  in 
Montana,  high  up  in  the  mountain  lakes  they 
keep  themselves  and  grow  to  very  auspicious 
proportions  indeed,  some  immense  speci- 
mens having  been  taken  from  those  splendid 
waters.  But  Canada  is  the  true  native  home 
of  the  lake  trout.  Here  he  has  the  required 
cold  waters,  and  the  lake  depths  that  never 
warm  out.  Here,  too,  they  are  plentiful. 
They  range  all  the  way  from  New  Brunswick 
and  Maine  to  British  Columbia,  and  from 
British  Columbia  north  to  the  upper  Alaska 
regions;  thence  through  ail  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain jurisdiction,  through  the  Nibigami  Coun- 
try (the  Country  of  Lakes)  and  through 
Ontario,  northward  past  Hudson  Bay,  then 
up  to  Labrador  and  the  other  Provinces  south 
of  there.  If  a  lake  is  deep  enough  and  big 
enough  in  Canada  you  may  be  sure  that  it 
has  its  unstinted  and  valuable  representation 
of  lake  trout, — but  if  it  has  not  it  is  a  queer 
incident  indeed.  The  lake  trout  is  one  of 
the  principal  fish  of  Canada,  not  only  in  a 
profitable  commercial  sense  but  also  in  a 


piscatorial  way — from  the  angler's  or  fisher- 
man's viewpoint.  Thousands  annually  that 
visit  the  resorts  in  Canada  come  away  with 
tales  of  the  immense  lakers  they  have  taken, 
sorne  lakers  being  depicted  in  pictures  and 
in  prose.  These  people  will  talk  long  hours 
about  grey  trout — lakers;  and  you  will  listen, 
for  it  is  all  very  fascinating  indeed.  They 
will  not  mention  the  grey  trout  last;  but  first, 
always;  and  never  do  you  hear  the  grey  trout 
spoken  of  in  disdain  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  indiscriminately  ordained  a  com- 
mercial fish. 

The  average  person  does  not  know  a  great 
deal  about  the  lake  trout.  He  knows,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  a  good  pan-fish  and  in  the 
select  restaurants  has  partaken  of  it  fried 
and  in  many  other  ways  known  to 
the  artists  of  up-to-date  food  preparation. 
He  knows  that  the  fishermen  net  them  a 
great  deal  in  the  lakes,  but  he  does  not  know 
that  men  drop  an  angle  for  namaycush  for 
the  sport  there  is  in  it.  As  a  rule  the  lake 
trout  are  not  exceptionally  gamy, — that  is, 
if  we  compare  the  lake  trout  with  the  various 
other  trouts  that  inhabit  the  abundant  waters 
of  this  continent.  But  its  fight  is  satisfying 
enough  and  one  does  not  know  any  minute 
but  that  he  is  going  to  connect  with  an  excep- 
tional member  of  the  species,  when  there 
will  indeed  be  a  tussle  worthy  of  the  name. 
An  interesting  study  in  our  just  consideration 
of  the  lake  trout  is  the  great  weight  it  often 
attains.  Lake  trout  weights,  however,  are 
often  very  much  exaggerated.  One  authority 
has  claimed  that  specimens  have  been  known 
to  reach  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds, 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  track  one  having 
weighed  that  much.  None  of  the  fishermen 
on  the  Great  Lakes  that  I  have  talked  with 
have  ever  known  one  to  have  attained  that 
spectacular  weight — but  I  do  not  say  that 
such  is  beyond  the  range  of  possibility.  It 
has  also  been  said  that  the  usual  weight  of 
the  lake  trout  is  fifteen  and  twenty  pounds. 
When  we  say  usual,  I  presume  the  average 
is  meant,  but  the  average  lake  trout  is  by 
no  matter  of  means  a  fish  of  fifteen  and 
twenty  pounds.  I  hold  that  as  a  pretty 
heavy  and  out  of  the  ordinary  laker.  The 
laker  you  are  most  apt  to  catch  on  your 
glittering  trolling  apparatus  is  six  or  seven 
pounds  in  weight,  and  is  about  the  scrappiest 
fellow  of  the  whole  lot.  At  that  size  the 
lake  trout  is  full  of  the  famous  charr  vigor 
and  gaminess  and  is  really  beautiful  to  look 
upon.  As  the  lake  trout  grow  heavier  in 
weight  they  become  more  sluggish  and  in- 
dolent and  stir  around  less  and  less;  they 
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then  lose  the  beauty  of  contour  and  colora- 
tion that  has  been  theirs  and  very  large  speci- 
mens are  about  as  grotesque  "individuals  as 
one  can  find  anywhere  represented  in  the 
world  of  fishes;  and  Southard  comments  that 
some  are  actual  monstrosities.  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  very  rarely  are  these  large  speci- 
mens taken  by  the  netters;  they  sink  to  the 
depths  of  the  lake  and  there  live  their  lives 
to  an  end,  being  destroyed,  finally,  in  some 
unknown  way  or  another. 

The  lake  trout  is  best  and  most  favourably 
known  to  the  greater  portion  of  our  populace 
as  a  commercial  fish.  The  lake  trout  is 
indeed  an  important  factor  in  the  separate 
fisheries  and  only  the  whitefish  compares 
with  it  and  holds  a  like  prominence.  In  the 
present  writer's  estimation  the  lake  trout  is 
the  better  fish  by  far,  if  the  epicurean  stand- 
point is  at  ail  taken  into  consideration.  It 
was  along  about  in  the  early  eighties  that  the 
lake  trout  suddenly  shot  into  prominence  as 
a  commercial  fish  and  in  the  six  years  from 
1880  to  1886  the  process  of  decimating  the 
numbers  of  this  species  went  on  apace  with 
all  the  thoughtlessness  of  old;  the  same 
despicable  destruction,  without  end,  appar- 
ently, that  characterized  the  destructive 
lumbermen  and  their  lamentable  tactics. 
So  heavily  was  the  lake  trout  supply  drawn 
on  everywhere  that  in  a  short  time  the  species 
was  almost  cleaned  out  entirely.  This  was 
the  work  of  the  American  netters  but  the 
Canadian  side  also  did  its  share  in  the  de- 
vastating work.  Happily,  at  this  time,  it 
was  seen  that  something  must  be  done  or 
economically  valuable  species  would  not 
survive.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries took  active  charge  of  the  lake  trout 
business  some  time  in  the  early  nineties,  and 
in  the  Government  and  State  hatcheries  the 
good  work  of  repletion  was  begun.  The  lake 
trout  was  thus  planted  by  the  millions  in 
the  iakes;  the  supply  took  on  a  staggering 
increase  with  the  result  that  the  markets 
thereafter  were  flooded.  But  that  was  not 
by  any  means  the  end  of  this  profitable  busi- 
ness. The  demand  in  the  years  that  followed 
increased  steadily  right  along  and  it  has  now 
been  found  that  it  is  impossible  to  supply 
that  demand.  This  is  in  the  face  of  the  heavy 
work  of  propagation  carried  on  and  the 
efforts  of  Nature  to  do  her  best.  It  is  stated 
that  the  yield  of  lake  trout  in  1899  rose  to 
close  on  eleven  million  pounds  but  there  has 
been  a  gradual  decline  ever  since  in  spite  of 
the  work  that  is  carried  on  by  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries.  In  1913  approximately  thirty 
and  one  half  million  lake  trout  eggs  and  fry 


were  put  forth  in  their  efforts.  The  lake 
trout  business  in  Canada  is  just  now  at  a 
flourishing  stage  and  newer  waters  are  being 
tapped  every  year.  Ontario  in  the  year 
1913  harvested  a  crop  of  lake  trout  of  5,- 
376,078  pounds;  this  being  a  decrease  of 
108,461  pounds  over  the  crop  of  1912,  while 
whitefish  fell  off  in  1913  a  matter  of  390,218 
pounds.  The  lake  trout  are  apparently  tak- 
ing the  lead.  The  whitefish  supply  is  falter- 
ing. 

The  lake  trout  spawn,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
autumn  though  the  season  extends  all  the 
way  from  September  to  December,  all  de- 
pending upon  the  waters  the  fish  happen  to 
be  in.  During  these  spawning  operations 
little  or  nothing  is  known  in  regard  to  this 
fish  or  their  actions,  though  in  the  western 
waters  the  early  spawning  fish  may  be  fol- 
lowed with  comparative  ease.  It  is  a  fact 
however  that  they  seek  out  the  most  secluded 
places  wherein  to  fulfill  their  duty  in  the 
eyes  of  Nature;  they  carefully  hide  their 
eggs  on  the  shoals  and  reefs,  between  the 
rocks,  where  best  suited,  at  about  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  from  shore,  and  in  all  the  way 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  feet  of  water.  In 
Lake  Superior  they  are  generally  on  the 
selected  spawning  shoals  by  the  20th  of 
September;  by  November  10th  the  lake  trout 
are  spawning  in  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron. 
In  these  last  mentioned  lakes  the  majority 
are  spawned  out  by  the  end  of  November, 
but  some  few  may  yet  be  found  spawning  in 
early  December.  There  are  undoubtedly 
twro  varieties  of  trout  in  these  lakes  even 
among  the  common  lake  trout — those  of 
the  deep  water  and  those  that  inhabit  the 
more  shallow  water.  The  deep  water  fish 
we  know  little  of,  while  the  fish  staying  in 
the  shallower  water  may  be  traced.  This 
is  especially  true  of  a  certain  distinct  variety 
of  the  lake  trout  found  almost  entirely  in 
Lake  Superior.  It  is  a  sub-species  of  Christi- 
vomer-namaycush,  scientifically  known  as 
Chrislivomer-namaycush-siscowet,  after  Agas- 
siz.  The  siscowet  is  a  trout  of  the  greater 
depths  and  is  especially  desirable  as  a  food 
proposition,  and  as  Jordan  states,  it  is  "re- 
markable for  its  extraordinary  fatness  of 
flesh.  The  cause  of  this  difference  lies  prob- 
ably in  some  peculiarity  of  food,  as  yet  un- 
ascertained." The  siscowet  is  not  obtained 
in  great  proportions  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  runs  so  deep  in  the  lake;  and  also  for  this 
reason  we  know  very  little  in  regard 
to  the  fish  and  have  to  take  much  for  granted. 
Of  the  siscowet  one  writer  has  stated: 
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"The  siscowet  differs  from  the  ordinary  lake 
trout  in  having  a  deeper  body,  which  is  cover- 
ed with  a  thicker  skin  beneath  which  is  an 
excessive  development  of  fatty  tissue.  The 
scales  are  somewhat  larger  and  the  color  is 
usually  somewhat  paler.  This  fish  is  prac- 
tically confined  to  Lake  Superior  where  it 
is  abundant  in  deep  water.  Occasional  ex- 
amples have  been  taken  in  Lakes  Huron  and 
Erie." 

In  regard  to  some  of  the  distinguishing 
elements  in  the  makeup  of  the  lake  trout  one 
writer  remarks:  "While  the  lake  trout  is 
classed  among  the  charrs,  fish  savants,  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  it  would  appear, 
have  created  a  separate  genus,  Chrisiivomer, 
for  it.  The  generic  name  comes  from  the 
Latin  and  is  meaningful,  namely:  crista, 
meaning  crest,  and  vomer,  referring  to  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  bone  on  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  in  which  it  differs  from  all  the  charrs. 
It  has  a  crest  provided  with  teeth  extending 
backward  from  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  On 
the  hyoid  bone  the  teeth  are  in  the  cardiform 
band.  Of  the  truthfulness  of  both  state- 
ments the  angler  can  soon  convince  himself 
by  simply  thrusting  a  finger  into  the  fish's 
mouth.  And  if  he  compare  a  brook  trout 
with  a  lake  trout  he  will  find  this  crest  wholly 
lacking  in  the  former,  though  there  is  little 
danger  of  his  confusing  the  two,  for  the  fish 
are  in  no  wise  similar;  however  he  must  dis- 
abuse himself  of  the  notion  that  fish  classifica- 
tion depends  upon  external  characteristics, 
for  markings  and  shape  are  always  constant 
features.  But  in  the  case  of  the  lake  trout 
the  general  form  and  color  differ  so  markedly 
from  that  of  the  brook  trout  that  there  can 
be  no  possibility  of  confusion  even  by  the 
merest  tyro.  The  head  of  the  lake  trout  is 
elongated  and  somewhat  flattened  on  the 
upper  part  like  that  of  the  pike,  the  mouth 
being  exaggerated,  caudai  fin  is  forked,  while 
that  of  the  charr  is  truncate,  looking  as 
though  someone  had  cut  it  off  with  a  duli  axe 
and  done  a  mighty  poor  job.  The  adipose, 
or  fatty  fin  is  relatively  small  for  the  size  of 
the  fish." 

In  the  matter  of  coloration  the  iake  trout 
has  a  marked  changeability  depending  upon 
what  lake  it  is  found  in  and  what  section  of 
the  country.  Therefore  no  set  coloration 
can  be  fixed  as  holding  good  with  all  members 
of  this  species.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
lake  trout  are  taken  that  are  very  dark  in- 
deed and  the  writer  has  seen  specimens  that 
were  more  of  a  blackish  hue  than  gray. 
Ordinarily,  however,  the  ground  color  of 
the  lake  trout  is  gray,  being  a  dark  gray  or 


a  light  gray  according  to  the  territory, 
environments  and  depending  upon  what  fe 
the  trout  subsist  on.  It  is  noticeable  th 
the  lake  trout  darkest  in  coloration  ha 
reddish  flesh.  We  are  given  to  believe  fro 
this  that  what  the  fish  feeds  upon  is  the  re 
son  for  this  drastic  change  although  it 
somewhat  of  a  charr  characteristic  as  w 
as  a  salmon  feature.  The  body  is  well  cove 
ed  with  round  spots  both  above  and  below 
the  well  marked  lateral  line.  These  a 
pale  in  .coloration  and  often  cover  the  hea 
as  well  as  the  fins.  In  old  specimens  these 
spots  often  blur  out;  on  the  younger  fish  they 
are  often  very  clear  and  distinct.  Specimens 
of  western  lake  trout  have  proven  more 
beautiful  in  contour  and  coloration  than  the 
Eastern  namaycush.  While  reticulations  or 
wormtracks  are  found  on  the  iake  trout,  on 
the  back,  as  a  rule  they  are  scarce,  and  some- 
times are  not  to  be  seen  at  all.  Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  members  of  this  species  are 
taken  in  the  Mackenzie  River  country  and 
in  the  lakes  that  feed  the  Yukon  River  in 
Alaska.  The  numerous  lakes  of  British 
Columbia  also  hold  some  wonderful  speci- 
mens. Hitherto  wre  have  considered  more  or 
less  the  eastern  lake  trout,  but  what  applies 
with  the  eastern  lake  trout  is  practically 
alike  with  the  western  representation  of  the 
flourishing  namaycush,  the  only  difference 
being  coloration,  and  the  fact  that  the  western 
lake  trout  are  the  most  vigorous  and  pug- 
nacious of  the  tribe  of  Christivomer.  This, 
however,  is  true  of  all  trout  taken  in  the  west. 
The  nature  of  the  water,  cold  and  clear  and 
pure  has  much  to  do  with  the  life,  activity 
and  sporting  proclivities  of  the  fish.  One 
who  has  angled  for  the  lake  trout  in  ^he  east 
will  be  called  upon  to  note  a  considerable 
difference  between  the  western  and  the 
eastern  laker.  The  fishing  in  the  western 
part  of  Canada  has  not  as  yet  had  the  proper 
illuminating  publicity  that  should  be  its 
share.  This  fishing  being  of  the  best  is 
naturally  lost  track  of  'because  it  is  so  com- 
mon. I  know  of  trout  streams  in  the  western 
portion  of  Canada  that  offer  the  best  fishing 
one  can  think  of,  yet  the  country  is  wild, 
and  where  fish  is  caught  in  abundance  and 
easily  no  special  import  is  placed  upon  it. 
There  are  lakes  in  the  west  where  lake  trout 
abound,  which  are  little  known — in  fact  even 
if  the  people  were  aware  of  the  abundance  of 
these  trout  it  would  not  cause  any  wonder 
where  fish  are  so  common. 

The  majority  of  those  who  condemn  the 
lake  trout  as  being  lacking  in  game  qualities 
have  not  perhaps  fished  for  this  species  under 
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varied  conditions,  in  widely  different  waters. 
There  is,  by  the  way,  a  varying  set  of  opinions 
in  that  matter.  Of  course  what  one  angler 
calls  a  game  fish  another  will  brand  as  a  hope- 
less affair.  No  doubt  the  angler  who  has 
once  fished  for  brook  trout  and  rainbow 
trout  will  compare  all  fish  with  these  and  no 
doubt  the  lake  trout  on  the  whole,  will  suffer; 
for  true  it  is,  the  lake  trout  can  never  com- 
pare with  these  fish,  which  can  be  said  of 
almost  all  of  the  other  fishes,  excepting  of 
course  the  salmon,  especially  the  grilse  which 
has  proven  its  mettle  in  every  instance. 
That  the  lake  trout  is  ravenous  In  its  appetite 
there  is  no  gainsaying.  It  has  an  appetite 
about  as  good  as  any  fish  swimming  wet 
water.  At  the  same  time  a 'majority  of  the 
lakers  take  anything  that  looks  to  them  to 
have  a  food  value,  and  a  lot  of  debris  that 
does  not,  as  witness  the  fact  that  they  will 
snap  up  raw  potato,  liver,  and  corn-cobs 
cast  from  ships.  Lake  trout  upon  being  cut 
open  have  been  found  to  have  clasp  knives, 
pipes  and  a  host  of  other  strange  things  in 
their  stomachs,  odd  as  it  may  appear — and 
it  would  be  hard  to  point  to  another  fish  that 
will  so  eagerly  snap  up  things.  For  that 
reason  the  average  lake  trout  is  very  easily 
captured.  One  writer  claims  that  as  a  sport- 
ing proposition  the  lake  trout  is  an  utter  im- 
possibility; that  he  would  as  soon  snare 
suckers  with  a  copper  loop  as  fish  for  namay- 
cush.  Another  man  states  that  the  only 
proper  way  to  fish  for  Christivomer-namay- 
cush  is  to  get  a  large  net  and  then — .  And 
Frank  Forester  I  believe,  suggested  that  the 
best  tackle  for  lake  trout  was,  "a  coarse, 
heavy,  stiff  rod,  and  a  powerful  oiled  hempen 
or  flaxen  line  on  a  winch  with  a  heavy  sinker; 
a  cod-hook,  baited  with  any  kind  of  flesh, 
fish,  or  fowl — is  the  most  successful,  if  not 
the  most  orthodox  or  scientific  mode  of  cap- 
turing him.  His  great  size  and  immense 
strength  alone  give  him  value  as  a  game  fish; 
but  when  hooked  he  pulls  strongly  and  fights 
hard,  though  he  is  a  boring,  deep  fighter, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  leaps  out  of  the  water, 
like  the  true  salmon  or  brook  trout." 

Yet  present  day  writers  and  fishermen 
are  all  coming  to  the  front  with  assertions  as 
to  the  game  qualities  of  the  lake,  or  gray  trout. 
Says  one  man  enthusiastically:  "That  these 
fish  are  rapid  biters  is  well  known  and  we  have 
a  game  fish  in  the  lake  trout  worthy  of  the 
angler's  skill;  any  fisherman  who  has  ever 
attempted  such  a  capture  with  proper  tools 
will  attest  to  the  virtue  of  it." 

Perhaps  the  foremost  and  practically  the 
only  system  widely  followed  in  fishing  for 


the  lake  trout  is  by  means  of  the  trolling 
spoon  of  one  variety  or  another.  This  method 
has  been  in  force  for  as  long  back  as  I  can 
remember  without  many  changes  in  methods, 
the  only  innovation  being  newer  spoons  of 
which  there  are  thousands.  Handline  fishing 
is  often  resorted  to,  minus  the  rod,  but  this 
method  is  the  most  lack-lustre  of  them  all. 
Lake  trout  fishing,  or  any  fishing,  is  devoid 
of  any  glamour  unless  a  rod  of  some  sort  or  • 
another  be  used.  One  writer  comments: 
"My  attention  was  first  called  to  lake  trout 
fishing  as  a  sporting  proposition  by  seeing 
them  taken  from  the  deck  of  the  rapidly 
moving  sailing  vessel,  the  tackle  being  simple 
in  the  extreme,  a  heavily-weighted  line  and 
large  spoon  being  the  most  often  used,  though 
sometimes  a  strip  of  salt  pork  was  attached 
to  the  spoon.  Of  course,  when  hooked,  under 
such  conditions  the  fish  were  soon  drowned 
from  being  snailed  through  the  water  and 
there  was  little  sport  in  puliing  in  even  a 
thirty-pound  fish  when  it  was  simply  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  line;  but  the  fact  that  a 
fish  could  overtake  a  spoon  trailing  behind  a 
schooner  spoke  volumes  for  the  muscular 
abilities  of  the  fish." 

As  a  trolling  appliance  the  steel  rod  is 
by  far  the  best  rod  for  the  purpose  and  the 
exceptional  high  grade  of  material  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  Bristol  rod  commends  it  far 
and  away  above  the  ordinary  rods  for  the 
purpose.  As  a  lake  trout  rod  it  can  hardly 
be  equalled,  having  the  required  durability, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  backbone  needed 
in  a  rod  like  this  for  when  one  is  trolling  for 
lake  trout  he  does  not  know  whether  the  next 
moment  will  yield  him  a  seven  pound  laker 
or  a  thirty  pound  fish.  Therefore  it  is  always 
best  to  go  fitted  out  right  with  a  durable  rod, 
a  rod  with  a  reputation  to  it  and  with  back- 
bone in  its  makeup.  While  the  smaller  bait 
casting  rods  will  well  fulfill  their  duty  in  this 
case  I  would  suggest  a  different  sort  of  a 
Bristol  if  you  have  the  money  to  buy  both  a 
bait  casting  rod  and  a  trolling  rod.  The  most 
recommendabie  rod  for  the  purpose  of  lake 
trout  trolling  is  one  weighing  seven  or  eight 
ounces;  as  to  length  I  most  assuredly  give 
the  six  and  one  half  foot  rod  the  palm  as 
being  the  best  of  all  lengths,  though  some 
want  a  rod  up  to  eight  feet  for  trolling.  Per- 
sonally I  never  saw  any  virtues  in  the  eight 
foot  length.  The  six  or  six  and  one  half  foot 
length  will  answTer  perfectly  all  your  needs. 
Get  that,  if  possible,  and  within  your  means. 

You  need  about  one  hundred  yards  of  line 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  reel  must  be  large 
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enough  to  accommodate  that.  Size  F  silk 
line  is  used. 

In  the  matter  of  lines  for  this  sort  of  fish- 
ing, for  lake  trout  trolling,  allow  me  to  point 
out  the  superiority  of  two  kinds  I  know  of. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  recommend  one 
above  the  other.  The  Osprey  line  is  good; 
for  bait  casting  it  is  hard  to  equal;  coming 
in  the  20  pound  test.  These  lines  are  made 
of  pure  Italian  silk  and  are  waterproof.  The 
Monogram  lines  combine  a  noteworthy 
strength  with  comparatively  small  caliber 
of  line.  Those  I  have  used  for  large  fish  in 
•the  25  and  33  pound  test  are  examples  that 
should  be  in  the  tackle  box. of  every  fisher- 
man who  goes  out  for  good  big  fighting  fish. 
Mark  that.  The  Monogram  lines,in  turn  are 
of  Japanese  silk,  and  are  absolutely  water- 
proof. The  Osprey  is  also  furnished  in 
heavier  sizes  and  is  made  nearer  to  Canada, 
in  Michigan,  in  fact. 

I  am  not  saying  that  there  are  not  other 
lines  as  good  as  these,  but  I  do  know  from 
my  own  experience  that  they  are  exceptionally 
good.  I  want  you  to  give  some  of  each  a 
try-out,  and  then  judge  for  yourselves  if  I 
err  in  my  recommendation.  Both  these 
companies  specialize  entirely  in  lines.  Their 
lines  are  not  put  out  as  a  side  venture,  there- 
fore it  is  to  their  benefit  to  concentrate  on 
making  them  of  true  worth.  For  lake  trout 
fishing  they  are  the  right  thing.  > 

The  point  to  be  remembered  in  lake  trout 
fishing  is  that  when  you  are  not  expecting  it 
a  muscallonge  with  demon  in  his  blood,  run- 
ning to  thirty  or  thirty-five  pounds  weight 
may  get  on  your  hook.  Then  a  good  line 
is  more  than  ever  in  need.  However  this 
does  not  often  occur  for  in  trolling  for  lake 
trout  the  line  and  lure  are  always  sunk  deep 
and  it  is  well  known  that  lake  trout  of  the 
larger  fishes  are  the  only  ones,  practically 
speaking,  that  run  that  deep.  In  the  matter 
of  lures  there  are  many,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  spoonhooks  to  the  live  bait  system. , 
Skinner  spoons  from  Number  5  to  8  are  good 
appliances  without  bait  on  them.  The  Skin- 
ner double  hook  affair  is  a  good  one  for  min- 
nows of  a  size  from  six  to  nine  inches,  all 
depending  upon  the  size  fish  you  think  you 
are  going  to  run  into.  One  writer  mentions 
a  system  I  have  never  tried,  as  follows:  "Take 
a  Number  5  spoon  from  which  the  gang 
has  been  removed;  a  single  Number  8  hook 
is  substituted,  this  being  attached  to  the 
spoon  by  a  six  inch  wire  snood.  A  sinker, 
the  weight  of  which  will  be  determined  by 
the  depth  at  which  the  fishing  is  done,  com- 
plates  the  outfit.    Such  is  the  tackle  required. 


Much  has  been  written  regarding  using 
bait  in  combination  with  a  spoon,  and  the- 
oretically it  is  a  practice  to  which  a  true 
sportsman  would  not  resort,  but  practically 
speaking  there  are  times,  in  fishing  for  lake 
trout  when  it  marks  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  a  six-inch  minnow,  or  even 
one  nine  inches  long,  when  the  trout  run 
large,  used  in  combination  with  a  spoon  is  a 
very  attractive  bait.  Lacking  the  minnow, 
a  white  rag,  or  pork  rind  may  be  pressed  into 
service,  though  the  former  is  much  the  better. 
Some  fishermen  dispense  with  the  spoon 
entirely,  but  I  have  found  that  the  glinting 
of  the  revolving  spinner  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  fish  from  a  long  distance,  and  the 
fish  strike  the  spoon  less  often  than  do  pike 
under  the  same  circumstances." 

The  well-known  Archer  spinner,  in  com- 
bination with  live  bait  I  beiieve  is  used  about 
as  much  as  any  appliance  in  fishing  for  lake 
trout.  This  has  proven  a  very  efficient  tool 
and  you  will  not  make  a  mistake  in  looking 
it  over.  I  do  not  know  who  makes  the 
affair,  but  all  dealers  that  are  up-to-date 
seem  to  have  it  in  stock.  A  correspondent 
has  mentioned  that  he  has  had  his  best  luck 
using  what  is  known  as  the  Lobb  spoon:  in 
fact  he  has  related  that  this  spoon  has  proven 
his  best  one5<the  most  productive  entry  to  his 
tackle  box.  I  have  not  tried  it-out  but  would 
be  pleased  to  in  the  future,  to  see  if  this 
recommendation  bears  good  in  various  lakes. 
Spoonhooks  in  themselves  are  excellent,  but 
I  rather  prefer  a  larger  spoon  to  a  small  one 
in  deep  trolling.  The  reason  is  easily  to 
be  discovered.  In  the  depths  there  is  not 
such  a  degree  of  sunlight  as  higher  up,  and 
the  larger  spoon  must  therefore  be  admitted 
to  make  up  for  this  lack.  Always  remember 
to  troll  quite  deep.  I  cannot  say  how  deep 
for  that  depends  entirely  upon  the  lake  you 
are  fishing  in.  In  the  month  of  June  you 
will  find  them  in  fairly  deep  water,  hovering 
gradually  inshore;  when  the  great  summer 
heats  portend  they  seek  the  cool  depths, 
where,  to  reach  them,  you  must  troll  deep. 
Much  ill  luck  is  realized  because  fishermen 
will  not  troll  deep  enough.  Therefore  put 
that  hint  down  on  your  mental  tablet  for 
use  this  summer.  When  you  catch  a  trout 
see  to  it  that  you  set  the  hook  well,  and  then 
keep  a  taut  line.  The  deep  lake  trout  never 
leap  out  of  water  and  may  readily  be  brought 
up  to  the  boat's  edge. 

It  has  always  been  spread  broadcast  in 
open  print  that  lake  trout  cannot  be  taken 
by  means  of  the  artificial  fly;  that  fly  casting 
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as  identified  with  this  fish  and  its  capture  is 
a  remote  process  considerably  unsuccessful. 
This  was  said  long  ago  and  naturally  all 
modern  writers  have  said  so  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  those  gone  before.  Present 
day  careful  investigations  however  have 
proven  differently.  Lake  trout  can  be  taken 
on  the  artificial  fly,  and  in  due  numbers  at 
that.  Charles  Southard  mentions  that, 
"small  lake  trout  have  actually  been  caught 
on  the  fly  in  shallow  water  over  sandy  and 
gravelly  bars,  where  a  stream  enters  a  lake, 
but  as  far  as  I  know  it  has  always  been  in 
warm  weather  during  the  dusk  of  evening. 
Trout  so  taken  weigh  one  and  one-half  to 
two  and  one-half  pounds,  and  they  put  up 
an  unusually  good  fight  for  a  short  time.  The 
chance  of  catching  these  fish  in  this  way, 
however,  is  so  remote  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  attempting  it." 

In  the  western  lakes  however  it  is  noted 
that  lake  trout  around  the  shores,  around 
and  adjacent  to  the  mouths  of  streams  flow- 
ing into  lakes  afford  fine  opportunities  for  the 
fly-fisherman.  True,  the  smaller  lake  trout 
are  the  only  ones  readily  captured,  and  these 
are  exceptionally  sprightly  individuals  with 
the  genuine  charr  vigor  in  them.  These 
smaller  lake  trout  from  two  to  five  or  six 
pounds  are  often  found  near  to  the  surface 
of  a  lake  in  summer  and  near  to  shore.  They 


then  often  rise  for  insects  at  the  surface  which 
of  cqurse  leads  to  capture  if  one  uses  the  flies. 
The  lake  trout  is  not  discriminating;  one  fly 
is  apparently  as  good  as  another.  Any  of 
the  standard  regulation  flies  are  good.  Doc- 
tor Hairy  Gove  has  tied  and  ties  some  lake 
trout  flies  that  are  about  the  best  I  have  yet 
seen  of  this  school,  ingeniously  created, 
especially  for  lake  trout.  It  is  true  as  South- 
ard comments  that  near  dusk  is  the  best 
time  of  the  day,  for  then  they  are  rising  in- 
shore, and  are  feeding  at  the  stream's  mouth. 
Cast  your  flies  and  draw  them  in  the  water 
to  give  them  lifelikeness.  These  flies  should 
not  have  too  small  hooks.  The  Number  10 
size  is  about  uniform,  while  it  would  not  be 
unwise  to  use  Number  8's  for  a  trial.  If  the 
fish  are  rising  freely  inshore  only  one  fly  is 
needed,  otherwise  two  flies.  The  majority 
of  the  lake  trout  thus  taken  on  flies  are  small, 
and  only  rarely  indeed  do  you  catch  the  six 
pounder.  If  you  do  and  have  but  a  slender 
rod  it  is  well  to  look  out,  for  he  is  liable  to 
do  damage.  For  this  fishing  I  prefer  an 
automatic  reel,  which  easily  retrieves  the 
line.  A  size  F  silk  enameled  line  is  recom- 
mended; and  the  tapered  line  is  of  course 
the  best.  The  Bristol  fly-rod  is  suggested, 
for  this  has  the  proper  backbone  to  it  and 
bears  up  well  under  all  rough  fishing,  where 
a  vein  of  iron  durability  is  by  all  matter  of. 
means  a  desirable  quality  in  a  rod. 


SIDELIGHTS  ON  FISH  CULTURE 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


WE  know  a  great  deal  more  about  fish 
culture  in  the  present  day  than  we  did 
a  decade  ago.  Fish  culture  is  gradually 
coming  to  be  a  fact,  having  been  removed 
somewhat  from  the  field  of  fancy.  It  is  now 
not  uncommon  to  hear  people  everywhere 
discussing  the  proposition  from  its  many 
angles  and  actually  taking  a  great  interest 
in  it.  Nevertheless  we  are  practically  just 
on  the  brink  of  our  endeavors  in  this  line. 
We  have  not  progressed  greatly  however, 
along  certain  lines,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  some  of  the  best  hatcheries  in  the 
world,  and  a  host  of  fish  culturists  here  who 
give  the  most  of  their  time  to  keeping  the 
subject  alive,  and  up-to-date.  But  save  for 
that  we  have  not  progressed  far.  As  one 
man  has  said: 

"I  am  convinced  that  some  of  the  energy 
put  into  the  production  of  fry  is  misdirected. 


The  output  is  amazing.  Practically  all  of 
it  is  hurried  into  the  nearest  river  and  none 
of  it  is  raised.  We  are  all  doing  about  the 
same  thing  and  have  settled  into  the  rut  of 
fish  hatching  in  hatchery  buildings.  No  one 
is  doing  anything  new  except  as  connected 
with  the  competition  for  increased  output. 
Having  practiced  these  wholesale  methods 
for  two  or  three  decades,  let  us  nowr  consider 
whether  we  might  not  profit  by  a  little  less 
fish  hatching  and  a  little  more  fish  raising. 
Does  salvation  lie  only  in  a  multiplicity  of 
expensive  Federal  and  state  hatcheries?  If 
our  fishery  establishments  were  equipped  to 
raise  and  market  one  per  cent,  of  the  fry  now 
being  hatched  and  liberated,  might  not  the 
quantity  of  food  thus  produced  exceed  that 
which  eventually  reaches  market  by  way  of 
the  public  waters?  Let  us  simplify  our  art 
and  teach  it  to  the  people,  for  they  can  surely 
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help  in  the  production  of  fish  food." 

In  other  words,  as  this  writer  points  out, 
we  have  progressed  along  all  lines  of  hatching 
fish  from  the  egg,  but  when  the  fish  is  arrived 
at  the  fry  or  fingerling  stage  it  is  turned  loose 
to  shift  for  itself  and  the  hatchery  is  through 
with  it.  This  is  a  singular  fault  to  say  the 
least.  It  should  long  ago  have  been  the  prac- 
tice that  as  a  side-line  the  Federal  and  state 
hatcheries  should  have  large,  even  extensive 
ponds  where  different  fish,  from  the  aristo- 
cratic brook  trout  to  the  common  fish  are 
grown  from  the  egg  to  maturity,  not  only  to 
market,  but  as  a  place  where  the  people  in 
general,  who  desire  to  learn  fish  culture,  or 
fish  rearing,  could  get  their  best  up-to-date 
and  practical  pointers.  Yet  this  has  never 
been  attempted,  though  it  seems  strange  that 
such  should  be  the  case.  There  are  hundreds, 
nay  thousands  of  people  here  and  there  who 
would  be  interested  in  taking  up  the  proposi- 
tion of  fish  rearing  but  have  not  the  available 
advice  or  the  object  lessons  before  them. 
Much  has  been  written  in  books,  in  documents 
and  in  commission  reports  encouraging  the 
people  to  engage  in  fish  culture,  fish  rearing 
in  other  words  and  yet  that  is  as  far  as  it  goes. 
The  people  no  doubt  (at  least  some  of  them) 
would  like  to  try  it  out  but  they  are  left  in 
the  dark  as  to  how  to  proceed.  Now  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  while  books  teach  us 
how  things  might  be  done,  yet  we  are  never- 
theless in  the  dark,  and  not  sure  of  our  ground; 
a  practical,  living  example  before  our  eyes 
with  a  few  spoken  words  by  a  director  or 
teacher  would  teach  us  more  in  a  half  hour 
than  the  conning  over  of  technical  words 
and  a  flattering  phraseology  as  presented 
within  the  covers  of  a  book.  I  am  not 
gainsaying  the  virtue  and  comprehensive 
value  of  books,  but  I  do  hold  that  the  actual 
lessons  are  what  count.  And  this  we  have 
not  as  yet  arrived  at. 

For  it  seems  that  no  matter  how  shrewd 
and  understanding  a  person  is  he  is  due  to 
butt  up  against  detriments  and  drawbacks 
in  trying  out  fish  culture  or  fish  rearing.  And 
the  most  exacting  and  difficult  proposition 
of  all  is  the  rearing  of  trout,  speckled  brook 
trout,  to  be  exact.  Many  who  attempt  it 
are  not  aware  of  this,  but  they  find  out  to 
their  sorrow  that  a  long  course  in  study  and 
practical  help  is  needed  before  any  out-of- 
the-ordinary  success  is  forthcoming.  Of 
course  with  expert  help,  with  the  right  equip- 
ment, etc.,  everything  is  possible,  and  once 
a  start  has  been  made  it  is  liable  to  run  along 
smoothly  ever  after,  and  as  one  grows  more 
adapted  to  the  situation  and  understanding 


of  the  innumerable  details  connected  with  ' 
he  is  of  course  more  and  more  successfu 
Fish  rearing,  however,  (any  kind  or  speci 
demands  care,  thought  and  consideration 
the  smallest  points.  The  hardy  commo 
fishes  such  as  carp,  bull-heads,  sunfish:. 
croppies,  rock  bass  and  others  need  not  so 
much  care  as  the  trout  and  they  will  tenacious- 
ly cling  to  life  under  some  very  adverse  con- 
ditions. Trout  demand  pure,  clear  water, 
that  must  be  cold  and  of  sufficient  depth. 
Also  flowing  water  coming  in  and  going  out 
is  a  demand  in  this  feature.  Trout  ponds 
must  be  fed  by  a  suitable  amount  of  water, 
and  for  this  reason  a  running  stream  turned 
into  account  makes  the  best  feature  of  all. 
Somewhere  it  has  been  remarked  that  if  there 
is  a  spring  on  your  grounds,  or  estate,  that 
you  would  do  well  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  feeder 
to  a  series  of  trout  ponds.  This  is  all  very 
well,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  volume 
counts  for  a  great  deal  in  speculating  as  to 
its  value  in  this  proposition.  If  the  spring 
produces  a  good  volume  continually  the 
matter  is  worth  looking  into;  but  if  the  volume 
decreases  in  dry  weather,  or  falls  off  com- 
pletely, it  cannot  successfully  be  turned  into 
account.  On  large  estates  where  the  rearing 
of  the  fish  is  a  hobby  more  than  one  looking 
forward  to  eventual  profit,  and  where  money 
is  no  object,  artesian  wells  can  be  driven  and 
thus  an  excellent  flow  of  water  may  at  ail 
times  be  had. 

We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  day  when 
anything  lucid  or  understandable  has  been 
written  about  fish  culture.  Most  that  has 
been  set  down  has  been  in  the  realms  of 
speculatioa'and  supposition.  Everything  has 
been  depicted  as  a  glowing  triumph, — as 
though  no  difficulties  were  to  be  encountered. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  triumphs  are  few  and 
far  between  and  the  failures  are  many.  Much 
of  this  is  on  account  of  the  person  going  into 
it  doing  so  without  the  necessary  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  Carelessness,  hastiness,  and 
the  expectation  that  Nature  will  do  two- 
thirds  of  the  work  for  you  accounts  for  much 
despair  and  loss,  both  of  time  and  money, 
wrhich  is  identical.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
advise  that  anyone  wishing  to  go  into  the 
rearing  of  fish  should  get  into  touch  with  the 
state  fish  commission  in  whatever  state 
a  person  may  be  living  in.  Hatchery  men 
and  officials  usually  would  be  glad  to  help 
out  and  give  practical  pointers.  And  this 
will  pay  you  greatly.  If  your  grounds  are 
lacking,  you  should  find  this  out  beforehand. 
On  another  point  I  wish  to  dwell  with  care, 
and  that  concerns  the  rearing  of  fish  from  the 
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egg.  If  you  are  a  beginner,  do  not  attempt 
to  start  by  hatching  the  eggs.  This  demands 
not  only  equipment,  but  the  utmost  care. 
Most  people  reading  up  on  fish  rearing  litera- 
ture are  of  the  impression  that  they  should 
start  with  the  egg.  This  is  something  so 
difficult  to  do  that  only  if  you  have  the  best 
equipment,  and  men  on  hand  to  direct  you, 
should  it  be  attempted.  Rather  is  it  best 
to  procure  the  fish  in  the  fry  or  fingerling 
form  and  then  proceed  from  that  advanced 
foundation.  Begin  thus,  and  if  you  are 
successful  in  keeping  the  fish  alive  and  grow- 
ing you  are  then  justified  in  starting  with  the 
eggs.  These  fry  or  fingerlings  may,  as  a 
rule,  be  obtained  from  the  state  hatcheries. 
In  some  places  no  charge  is  made.  If  a 
charge  is  made  it  is  generally  comparatively 
small. 

On  still  another  point  I  wish  to  express 
myself.  The  impression  has  always  been 
given  by  the  printed  page  that  the  success 
of  one's  accomplishments  along  the  line  of 
fish  rearing  are  dependent  upon  manual  labor 
only.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  much  about 
it  that  is  brain  tickling,  and  puzzling; 
often  one  puts  in  a  great  deal  of  manual 
labor,  yet  sometimes  suffers  complete  loss 
such  as  is  caused,  for  instance,  by  the  flood- 
ing of  his  ponds  with  rain  water,  making  the 
whole  muddy.  A  certain  portion  of  muddy 
water  may  not  work  ruination  to  the  fish 
but  too  much  is  too  much,  and  havoc  is  sure 
to  result.  One  must  have  complete  control 
over  his  ponds  and  his  water  suppiy  and  this 
is  but  one  of  a  hundred  things  that  must  be 
kept  in  mind  by  the  truly  progressive  fish 
rearer.  Here  and  there  are  offered  conditions 
where  the  ground  lies  just  right,  and  where  a 
stream  may  be  turned  into  account  with 
exceptional  success.  But  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  Usually  one  has  to  dig  and  delve 
and  fashion  and  construct  to  make  things 
right.  True,  the  common  fishes  do  not  need 
the  exacting  care  that  trout  demand.  Trout 
are  . best  raised  in  a  series  of  artificial  ponds 
and  these  should  be  small  rather  than  large. 
The  common  notion  is  that  trout  ponds  must 
be  large,  acres  in  extent,  which  is  not  true. 
A  pond  six  feet  deep  at  one  end  and  lower 
at  the  other  that  is  eight  feet  wide  by  twenty 
feet  long  is  quite  a  pond.  A  few  of  these, 
one  above  the  other,  make  the  most  desirable 
thing  of  all.  These  ponds  are  connected 
with  the  stream  and  the  water  flowing  down 
one  race-way  to  another  insures  its  being  well 
aerated — and  trout  always  demand  well 
aerated  water.  On  the  other  hand  the  com- 
mon fishes  can  be  grown  in  really  large  ponds, 


it  all  depending  upon  the  natural  pond  sur- 
face, the  facilities  for  flooding  it  and  the 
means  by  which  it  is  flooded.  The  wider 
surface  of  the  pond  wherein  the  common  fish 
are  grown  makes  it  heightened  in  temperature 
of  course,,  but  common  fishes  will  stand  warm- 
er water  that  would  be  death  to  the  trout. 
Nevertheless  there  must  be  shaded  portions 
around  the  pond  for  the  common  fishes  as 
well  as  over  the  trout  ponds.  I  wish  to  say 
that  ten  times  more  success  will  be  had  in 
growing  the  common  fishes  than  will  be 
attained  in  contriving  to  rear  the  more  sensi- 
tive speckled  brook  trout. 

I  foresee  much  that  is  hopeful  in  the  future 
of  fish  culture  in  this  country.  I  expect  to 
see  the  day  in  the  future  when  fish  culture 
will  be  a  thing  as  common  as  the  growing  of 
fowl.  We  are  just  beginning  to  awaken  to 
the  immense  value  of  our  natural  resources, 
and  the  fish  supply  is  one  of  our  leading  re- 
sources. This  country  is  blessed  with  waters 
innumerable,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
places  there  are  where  ponds  can  be  made 
and  fish  can  be  raised  in  abundance.  The 
future  will  see  fish  culture  come  into  its  own. 
In  European  countries,  in  China  and  in  Japan 
the  rearing  of  fishes  is  age-old,  and  it  was 
widely  practiced  too  in  early  Greece.  In  the 
central  European  countries  a  community 
fish  pond  is  an  institution;  all  the  people  con- 
tribute to  its  upkeep  with  the  result  that  not 
only  are  they  furnished  with  a  pleasurable 
sideline,  but  as  an  economic  factor,  as  a  food 
supply,  it  is  hardly  equalled.  There  are  fish 
to  be  had  at  ah  times  of  the  year  and  in  never- 
failing  proportions.  The  co-operative  fish 
pond  will  no  doubt  at  some  future  date, 
be  adopted  in  this  country.  Nationalization, 
or  government  control  of  the  important 
industries,  etc.,  will  be  the  natural  thing  in 
Europe  after  the  war.  The  Socialistic  plan 
will  no  doubt  speedily  follow  in  this  country. 
Everything  is  tending  that  way.  Thus  in 
one  small  feature,  the  co-operative  fish  pond, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  will  bear 
careful  consideration. 

Our  fisheries  and  our  fish  supply  are  won- 
derful to  say  the  l$ast.  While  a  great  deal 
has  been  written  in  regard  to  it,  and  while 
a  certain  proportion  of  publicity  has  been 
given  the  subject  there  is  yet  unlimited  room 
for  more.  We  are  just  at  the  dawn  of  a 
movement  that  will  more  than  ever  place  it 
before  the  people.  In  reforestation  we  are 
speedily  coming  to  the  front  and  the  future 
will  see  wastes,  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes 
made  to  yield  wonderful  forests.  There  is 
now  a  more  general  appreciation  of  Nature 
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than  heretofore.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  believe  the  future  of  our  fish  supply  and 
our  fish  distribution  will  be  a  singular  one 
indeed.  To  create  water  power  streams  are 
dammed  with  mighty  concrete  walls  and 
great  reservoirs  are  formed.  These  reservoirs 
are  stocked  and  the  fish  thrive  therein  in 
immense  abundance,  furnishing  not  only 
pleasurable  sport  for  anglers,  but  yielding 
food  to  thousands.  Everywhere  you  go  you 
now  come  across  reservoirs,  and  they  are 
generally  teeming  with  fish  life.  It  is  said 
that,  owing  to  the  great  depth  of  these  reser- 
voirs and  the  coolness  of  the  waters  the  fish 
therein  are  very  gamy.  One  sees  here  what 
can  be  done  in  fish  rearing  on  a  large  scale. 
And  yet  smaller  streams  in  the  same  way  can 
be  turned  into  account  by  leading  them  into 
ingenious  ponds,  and  over  race-ways,  pro- 
viding not  only  pleasure  but  profit,  and  en- 


hancing the  value  of  country  estates  a  hun 

dredfoid. 

The  Fish  and  Game  Commissions  of  th: 
country  have  done  inestimable  good  for  th 
cause  of  perpetuation  of  wild  life  species, 
and  so  forth,  but  there  is  yet  a  further  service 
they  can  aid  in.  That  is  to  get  into  closer 
touch  with  the  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  especially  the  farming  regions.  There 
are  thousands  of  people  who  have  not  been 
reached.  There  are  thousands  who  do  not 
even  suspect  the  value  or  possibilities  of 
fish  culture.  Yet  documents  written  along 
these  lines  would  give  them  practical  pointers. 
And  if  the  Fish  hatcheries  could  actually 
raise  fish  from  the  fry  to  maturity  as  lessons 
for  those  interested  in  the  subject  they  will 
have  made  more  solid  than  ever  their  sphere 
of  usefulness  in  public  life. 


A  PRACTICAL  REVIEW  OF  HIGHLY 
IMPORTANT  TACKLE 
ACCESSORIES 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


Angling  Editor's  Notice: — The  one  and  only 
reason  for  this  article  is  that  it  may  be  help- 
ful to  you  in  setting  you  right  in  regard  to 
some  very  necessary  tackle  accessories.  If 
this  article  will  help  you  to  get  something 
that  you  have  been  wondering  about  and 
have  not  been  sure  as  to  just  what  it  was,  or 
what  were  its  virtues  then  this  article  will 
have  served  its  purpose.  There  is  one  way 
of  explaining  some  needful  thing  to  the 
angling  fraternity,  and  that  is  by  print.  And 
yet  no  matter  how  clearly  you  try  to  explain 
this  your  readers  will  still  be  m  the  dark. 
In  my  routine  as  angling  editor  and  in  con- 
tact with  the  angling  game  the  year  around 
I  have  found  this  out.  And  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  an '^explanation  of  an 
important  topic  in  print  without  a  visible 
illustration  with  it,  while  not  useless,  at  least 
does  not  clear  up  the  subject  or  get  it  right 
in  many  readers'  eyes.  So  in  writing  this 
article,  at  the  very  brink  of  the  fishing  season, 
you  may  be  aided  to  get  some  mighty  handy 
and  extremely  useful  things  that  will  make 
your  trip  one  to  remember  and  more  properly 
appreciate.  And  with  this  article,  illustrat- 
ing the  text,  will  be  a  cut  of  the  certain  neces- 


sary and  useful  things  I  speak  of.  I  am  in- 
debted to  certain  companies  for  the  use  of 
cuts  of  these  things  and  it  is  necessary  that 
I  so  mention  it,  as  the  use  of  cuts  without 
mention  is  infringement  on  personal  rights. 
In  doing  up  this  article  it  is  hard  to  get  away 
from  the  "advertising  tinge,"  but,  as  I  say, 
the  sole  purpose  of  this  is  to  be  of  help  to  you. 
I  have  no  axe  to  grind,  nor  knives  or  other 
cutlery  to  sharpen.  Many  of  the  things 
mentioned  can  be  purchased  from  any  well 
supplied  sporting  goods  establishment,  Unite 
States  or  Canada. 

That  a  landing  net  is  a  practical  necessity 
to  the  angler  both  in  stream  fishing  and  in 
lake  fishing  goes  without  saying.  The 
net  is  the  means  whereby  the  fish  once  on 
the  hook  and  near  to  hand  may  be  rounded 
in  safely,  without  any  further  chances  of 
getting  away.  The  trout  fisherman  who 
goes  out  without  a  net  is  indeed  "up  against 
it,"  as  the  saying  goes,  and  many  and  man- 
a  fine  fish  has  been  lost  simply  because  a 
net  has  not  been  handy  at  the  crucial  mo- 
ment. Now  .there  are  nets  and  nets,  a  heap 
of  poor  ones  but  a  certain  small  few  of  ex- 
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cellent  and  recommend  able  ones.  The  old- 
timers  in  the  angling  game  see  no  use  in  a 
net  unless  it  has  a  wooden  bow  and  a  wooden 
handle.  Charles  Bradford  has  stated  his 
preference  for  the  wooden  bowed  nets,  of  the 
landing  sort.  However,  present  day  anglers 
are  more  and  more  coming  to  use  the  up- 
to-date  appliances.  Where  the  wooden  bow- 
I 


ed  nets  cannot  be  taken  down  and  rolled  up, 
but  are  fixed  stationary,  the  newer  nets  have 
collapsible  frames,  are  take-down  affairs  and 
generally  detachable  at  the  handle.  The 
convenience  of  these  nets  is  marked  and 
they  are  recommended  after  long  use  of  them. 
•Number  I.,  shows  the  I.D.L.  net  that  I  have 
so  often  spoken  of  and  which  I  use  for  wading 
in  the  trout  streams.  I  do  not  know  what 
makes  the  I.D.L.  nets,  but  they  are  now  so 
common  everywhere  that  you  can  get  them 


from  any  sporting  goods  store.  The  bow 
screws  into  t'he  handle;  when  you  unscrew 
the  handle  the  bows  are  ready  to  collapse. 
When  collapsed  it  is  about  18  inches  long, 
by  about  two  wide,  fitted  into  a  cloth  bag. 
This  net  may  be  had  in  two  styles,  with  or 
without  the  elastic  cord  used  for  carrying  it 
over  the  shoulder.    By  all  means  get  the 


one  with  the  ielastic  cord.  This  net,  com- 
plete, with  an  18-inch  square  bottom  net  will 
cost,  delivered,  about  a  dollar  and  a  half,  or 
one  thirty  five  if  you  buy  it  from  your  sport- 
ing dealer.  ^ 

Number  2  shows  the  I.D.L.  net  with  a 
longer  handle,  the  handle  being  of  bamboo 
and  thirty  inches  long.  This,  complete, 
costs  about  the  same  as  the  short-handled, 
elastic-corded  one.  But  if  you  are  thinking 
of  getting  a  long-handled  net  look  at  the. 
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Harrimac,  featured  in  cut  Number  3.  The 
Harrimac  is  worked  on  the  same  principal 
as  the  I.D.L.  Its  ring  is  about  15  x  14  inches 
and  the  handle  is  jointed,  being  about  four 
feet  in  length.  This  net  complete  with  a 
24  inch  square  bottom  net  costs  two  dollars 
and  forty  cents.  The  Harrimac  may  be  had 
in  ajlarger,  stronger  size  for  heavy  fishing 


the  fish  close  to  you  the  short  handled  net 
is  in  demand.  But  the  long  handled  net  can 
be  best  used  in  lake  fishing  for  bass  etc.,  and 
here  a  long  handled  net  is  sometimes  a  god- 
send and  will  save  for  you  perhaps  some  of 
the  best  fish  you  have  ever  had  the  honor  to 
connect  with.  At  that  some  fishermen,  even 
in  wading,  insist  upon  the  long  handled  net 


such  as  for  salmon.  The  heavy  fish  net  has 
a  jointed  bamboo  handle  six  feet  long*  the 
size  of  its  ring  is  18  x  17  inches.  Complete 
with  a  thirty-six  inch  square  bottom  net  it 
costs  a  trifle  over  four  dollars.  Thus,  in 
summing  up,  I  will  say  that  for  wading  the 
I.D.L.  with  the  elastic  cord  is  the  best;  for 
trout  and  bass,  where  a  longer  handled  net 
is  desired,  use  the  Harrimac.  Both  of  the 
above  mentioned  styles  are  well  made,  with 
tempered  steel  rings  that  are  black  enameled, 
thus  insuring  durability  and  wear. 

When  is  a  long  handled  net  needed  in  trout 
fishing?  There  are  many  times.  If  the 
stream  is  a  large  one  and  if  you  are  doing 
much  bank  fishing  the  longer  handled  net 
allows  you  to  reach  out  to  net  the  fish  better. 
Where  the  streams  are  small,  where  you  can 
wade  them  and  therefore  where  you  can  lead 


for  with  a  longer  reach  the  fish|[isjeasier 

netted. 

In  Number  4  is  shown  a  cut  of  the  Barnes 
folding  net.  This  net  has  had  a  very  large 
sale  in  recent  years  and  there  are  some  who 
give  it  positive  leadership  over  all  the  land- 
ing net  school.  Lightness  is  assured  in  this 
net  for  it  is  made  of  aluminum  and  as  shown 
in  the  cut  it  folds  and  may  be  attached  either 
to  the  angler's  coat  or  to  the  creel.  And  yet 
when  a  fish  is  ready  to  be  netted  one  hand 
will  serve  to  throw  it  into  position  and  shape 
without  the  least  trouble  or  loss  of  time.  In 
some  points  I  believe  the  Barnes  net  is  the 
best  ever  put  out.  For  one  thing  it  is  always 
kept  out  of  the  way  and  does  not  encumber 
you.  It  is  a  net  that  bears  the  most  careful 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  discriminating 
angler  who  wants  something  that  will  last, 
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give  service  and  be  not  only  convenient,  but 
efficient.  The  ring  size  of  the  Barnes  net  is 
10  x  14  inches.  It  is  generally  furnished  with 
a  twenty  inch  net  of  the  square  bottom  sort. 
In  common  cord  net,  complete,  the  Barnes 
costs  two  dollars;  net,  waterproofed,  complete 
two  and  a  quarter;  with  the  net  made  of  a 
high  grade  of  enameled  silk  it  costs  complete, 
frame  and  all,  three  and  a  half. 

The  I.D.L.  brand,  the  Harrimac  sort  and 
the  Barnes  are  the  three  leading,  wading,  or 
landing  nets  made.    Suit  yourself. 

Gaffs  for  heavy  fishing,  such  as  for  muskies, 
pike,  and  larger  fishes  are  more  or  less  of  a 
necessity.  There  are  two  styles  and  many 
ff-shoots  from  these  two  styles.  I  shall  here 
1  ow  two  prominent  types.  In  Number  5 
is  shown  a  hook  gaff  that  is  widely  used. 
The  hook  is  about  7x2  inches,  is  made  of 
an  excellent  grade  of  steel  and  well  enameled. 
It  has  a  three  foot  handle  and  costs  fifty  cents. 
Number  6  shows  the  same  type  of  a  hook  gaff 
the  hook  being  detachable;  the  hook  is  eight 
inches  long  and  two  and  one  half  inches  wide; 
the  handle  is  jointed.  The  grip  is  scored. 
This  gaff  is  recommended  by  all  old  fishermen 
as  being  the  most  perfect  and  certain  in  doing 
its  work.  It  costs  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and 
a  half.  n 

In  Number  7  is  shown  the  Norlund  patent 
so-called  Lion  gaff  and  where  the  fish  run 
large  and  are  powerful  this  gaff  is  by  ail  means 
one  of  the  best  that  can  be  used.  The  cen- 
tral spear  is  what  might  be  termed  the  trigger. 
When  the  jaws  are  open  they  catch  and  the 
object  desired  gaffed  is  speared  with  the 
trigger.  This  causes  the  jaws  to  close  very 
swiftly  with  the  result  that  the  fish  is  held 
firm  by  the  needles,  without  any  chance  of 
getting  away.  It  is  best  that  the  fish  be 
gaffed  right  back  of  his  fore-fins,  at  the  centre 
of  balance;  if  gaffed  in  back  there  is  every 
chance  that  you  will  be  in  the  middle  of  a 
rumpus  that  you  would  wish  yourself  out  of 
because  a  fish  makes  his  one  last  grand  old 
stand  at  the  boat's  edge — and  many  of  them 
get  away.  The  Lion  gaff  is  furnished  in  two 
sizes:  Number  1  is  large;  Number  2,  small. 
The  large  size  is  15  inches  long  and  the  jaws 
when  open  are  about  83^  inches  wide.  This 
is  suitable  for  large,  powerful  fishes.  The 
smaller  size  is  12  inches  long  when  closed  and 
the  jaws  are  5^  inches  wide.  The  smaller 
size  can  be  used  on  small  fish,  eels  and  bass 
and  even  trout.  Large  size  costs  one  sixty- 
five;  small  size  one  dollar  and  twenty.  No 
handle  is  furnished  with  this  gaff.  You  are 
supposed  to  improvise  a  handle  for  it. 


In  Number  8  is  shown  bait  boxes  for  the 
bait  fisherman,  either  on  the  trout  stream  or 
elsewhere,  but  these  boxes  are  especially 
adapted  for  the  trout  fisherman  and  I  must 
say  that  the  type  here  shown  are  most  recom- 
mendable.  These  are  known  as  the  Leurre 
boxes.  In  A  is  shown  one  type  of  the  Leurre 
boxes  which  has  a  perforated  self-locking 
cover.  There  is  a  sort  of  a  pin  with  it  by 
which  it  may  be  attached  simply  to  the  cloth- 
ing. It  costs  about  fifteen  cents.  In  B  is 
shown  the  bait  box  I  best  recommend.  This 
box  is  carried  by  means  of  two  loops  on  it. 
The  belt  is  slipped  through  these  loops  and 
is  thus  held  fast  and  never  jiggles.  It  is 
6  x  2  x  2%  inches  and  costs  twenty  cents. 
For  the  trout  bait  fisherman  there  can  be 
nothing  more  convenient  than  this.  If  you 
have  been  wont  to  carry  your  worms  or  bait 
in  a  can  in  your  pocket  this  better  form  should 
make  you  its  friend  for  all  time.  This  is 
the  standard  trout  bait  box  and  is  used  every- 
where by  the  way.  It  has  a  crescent  form 
shaped  for  the  body  at  the  belt. 

Number  9  shows  the  combination  harness 
basket  (or  creel)  strap  that  I  have  often 
spoken  of. 

This  rigging  is  so  much  better  than  the 
1  ordinary  single  strap  which  throws  the  full 
pull  of  the  basket  on  the  right  shoulder  and 
therefore  upon  the  casting  arm.  The  casting 
arm  should  be  free  from  the  shoulder  down  to 
the  wrist  and  the  more  free  it  is  the  better 
all  around  and  the  more  enjoyment  do  you 
get  out  of  the  performance.  In  this  more 
modern  style  of  basket' strap  the  web  centre 
passes  over  the  shoulder  and  the  basket  is 
held  under  or  back  of  the  left  arm  on  the  left 
side.  A  glimpse  should  give  you  the  idea. 
These  come  in  various  prices  from  fifty  cents 
to  one  dollar  for  the  highest  grade.  This 
highest  grade  has  a  strap  made  of  genuine 
leather  and  the  best  webbing.  By  all  means 
provide  yourself  with  this  form  of  a  strap. 

In  Number  10  is  shown  a  very  ingenious 
so-called  umbrella  folding  net  that  can  be 
used  simply  and  adequately  in  getting  you 
minnows  of  such  sizes  as  you  need  for  your 
live  minnow  fishing  for  crappies  or  bass,  and 
it  can  be  used  for  large  minnows  as  well  as 
small.  The  netting  is  of  a  very  close  mesh. 
The  whole  affair  can  be  folded  up,  being 
collapsible,  and  can  be  conveniently  tucked 
into  a  small  bag.  This  net  comes  in  three 
sizes.  One  2  ft.  x  2  ft.  will  cost  you  one 
seventy  five.  One  3  ft.  x  3  ft.  costs  two  dollars. 
One  4  ft.  x  4  ft.,  costs  two  and  a  quarter.  How 
is  this  net  operated?  Simply  sink  it  among 
the  minnows  or  in  the  pool  where  the  minnows 
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chance  to  be.  If  you  will  note  there  is  a  ring 
at  the  top.  Here  a  strong  cord  is  connected 
and  the  net  is  lifted  by  this  cord.  Having 
sunk  this  net  to  get  the  minnows  over  it 
you  drop  cracker  crumbs  or  corn  meal  or  oat- 
meal over  the  net.  The  minnows,  enticed  in, 
get  over  the  net.  When  enough  are  over  it 
the  net  is  drawn  up.  A  net  such  as  this 
saves  wading  creeks  and  other  places  netting 
your  lures  with  the  ordinary  long  nets,  often 
a  cumbersome  task  at  best. 

Number  11  shows  another  form  of  net  that 
has  proven  very  successful  though  this  is  the 
form  that  you  set  down  and  leave  for  a  given 
length  of  time.  The  minnows  seeing  other 
minnows  inside  this  net  work  in  through  the 
opening  in  both  ends  and  do  not  find  their 
way  Out.  In  Number  II  we  have  therefore 
the  telescope  trap,  which  is  good  for  the  reason 
that  no  parts  are  lost  and  it  may  be  set  up 
with  no  loss  of  time  or  trouble.  It  is  con- 
structed of  galvanized  wire,  the  mesh  being  of 
the  3-16  inch  sort.  As  its  name  indicates  this 
is  a  telescoping  trap  and  may  be  pushed 
together.  When  closed  it  has  a  iength  of 
about  ten  inches;  when  open  is  16  inches  in 
length.  This  net  costs  one  dollar  and  a 
quarter. 

Number  12  shows  another  kind  of  a  wire 
minnow  trap,  but  not  telescoping.  This  is 
another  excellent  form  which  is  18  inches 
long  by  10  inches  greatest  diameter.  It  costs 
one  dollar.  After  much  experience  in  this 
line  I  wili  say  that  these  two  types  are  about 
the  best  for  the  purpose  I  know  of  on  the 
market  and  I  have  weeded  out  about  ten  poor 
ones. 

Number  13  shows  a  rod  holder  that  I  give 
leadership  over  many,  having  come  in  contact 
with  at  least  six  brands  of  this  sort  of  an 
appliance.  The  holder  shown  in  this  cut  is 
called  the  Universal  and  is  simple,  convenient 
and  useful.  It  works  in  a  socket  and  can 
be  set  at  any  angle  to  face  any  direction.  It 
is  adjusted  by  means  of  a  thumb  screw.  It 
may  be  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  boat  or  the 
seat.  It  costs  a  dollar.  When  is  such  an 
appliance  useful?  Mostly  of  course  in  :still 
fishing.  The  rod  may  be  inserted  in  this 
holder  when  you  wish  to  shift  and  get  some- 
thing or  another  and  do  not  wish  to  lay  the 
rod  down  in  the  boat.  In  case  of  a  strike 
while  the  rod  is  in  the  holder  it  may  instantly 
be  taken  out,  without  any  loss  of. time  or 
trouble.  Some  dub  it  the  lazy  man's  ideal 
pet  but  there  are  times  when  even  the  prac- 
tical, energetic  man  finds  it  supremely  useful. 

Embraced  under  Number  14  I  am  showing 
some  of  those  quick  change  snaps  that  I  have 


always  recommended.  The  use  of  these  snap 
in  collaboration  with  swivels  is  indeed  no 
only  serviceable  but  so  handy  that  the 
virtues  cannot  be  exaggerated.  They  shoul 
be  found  in  every  fisherman's  tackle  box,  and 
not  only  one  kind  but  two  kinds  and  plenty  of 
them  for  that  matter.  Not  only  may  you 
need  them  yourself  but  you  may  help  along 
a  brother  who  has  not  found  out  the  virtue 
of  them.  These  little  brotherly  helps  are 
always  appreciated.  If  you  are  a  bait  caster 
or  a  troller,  don't  forget  the  snaps.  They 
save  tying  and  untying  line  to  the  hook.  The 
old  way  is  a  line  waster  and  nothing  else.  In 
ietter  A  of  Number  14  is  shown  the  famous 
Cooper  snap,  at  five  cents  each.  Of  all  the 
quick-change  snaps  the  Cooper  enjoys  the 
widest  favor  and  popularity.  It  is  simple  in 
construction,  and  is  used  with  a  swiveTTeither 
barrel  or  box  swiveis.  The  cut  showrs  the 
barrel  swivel.  The  cut  also  shows  the  snap 
open  and  closed.  In  letter  B  of  this  Number 
is  shown  a  patent  lock  snap  with  swivel  that 
has  proven  very  popular  as  a  quick-catch 
connecting  link.  They  are  made  in  German 
Silver  bylhe  way  and  are  therefore  insured  as 
to  serviceability  and  are  rust-proof.  They 
may  be  had  in  three  styles  tested  to  35,  50 
and  60  pounds  respectively.  Without  swivels 
they  may  be  had  for  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen. 
In  letter  C  is  shown  a  snap  that  is  exception- 
ally simple  and  which  I  used  during  my  last 
summer's  and  fall's  fishing  with  success.  It  is 
really  not  for  casting,  but  for  use  on  set-lines, 
hence  the  ring  you  see  added  to  it  in  the  cut. 
However,  take  off  the  ring  and  add  a  swivel 
and  it's  a  quick-change  snap  par  excellence. 
In  letter  D  is  shown  a  snap  connected  right 
in  with  a  swivel  that  I  have  not  used  yet  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  good  one.  It  is 
passed  along  at  its  worth.  This  one  costs 
from  five  to  fifteen  cents  each  depending  upon 
size. 

Just  where  scales  come  in  in  the  fisherman's 
outfit  it  is  hard  to  say  but  I  have  known  times 
when  I  would  have  given  a  good  dollar  to  have 
had  a  pair  of  scales  along — and  didn't  have 
them.  Scales  may  be  considered  a  fickle 
luxury,  a  whim,  etc.,  but  they  are  mighty 
handy  things — not  only  for  fishing  but  in  the 
home.  When  your  next  boy  is  born  you  will 
want  to  weigh  him,  etc.,  etc.  Which  reminds 
me  of  a  story  about  a  certain  fisherman  who 
had  occasion  to  become  a  father,  and  when  it 
was  suggested  that  the  bouncing  sprite  be 
weighed  straightway  this  goodly  son  of 
Walton  procured  his  fish  scales.  The  persons 
gathered  around  were  astonished  and  some 
cynically  amused  to  find  that  the  new-born 
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weighed  forty  pounds.    Fishermen's  scales — 
you  knowl 

There  are  scales  and  scales*  Ten  thousand 
inaccurate  ones,  and  some  very  good  ones 
that  give  correct  weight  all  the  time.  When 
you  nab  that  record  brook  trout  you  want 
to  weigh  him  and  know  for  sure  how  much 
he  comes  to.  And  another  thing:  in  no  fish 
is  weight  so  mis-told  as  in  the  case  of  the 
black  bass.  I  have  time  and  again  heard 
fellows  holding  up  a  bass  and  telling  the 
world  at  large  that  it  weighs  five  pounds.  On 
the  scales  it  might  go  two  and  one  half  pounds, 
etc.,  and  so  on.  Just  add  a  pair  of  scales  to 
your  outfit  you,  plug-users  and  bass  anglers  in 
general,  also  all  of  you  fellows,  and  see  for  sure 
how  much  your  fish  weigh.  The  truth  may 
hurt  but  it's  mighty  educating  and  many  a 
time  when  you  hear  some  fellow  showing  a 
fish  around  and  telling  about  its  monstrous 
weight  produce  your  scales  and  cool  him 
down.  He  may  say  your  scales  are  inaccurate 
but  he'll  inwardly  know  better — that  is  if 
your  scales  are  really  true. 

In  Number  15  I  show  an  excellent  pair  of 
scales  that  have  proven  remarkably  accurate 
and  may  be  had  in  weight  of  pounds  from  6 
pounds  up  to  40.  The  cost  of  them  is  from 
seventy-five  cents  to  one-and-a-half. 

No.  16  shows  a  luxury  in  the  shape  of  a  line 
dryer.  This  is  the  Nichol's  line  dryer  by  the 
way.  It  may  be  attached  to  the  rod  and 
when  not  in  use  may  be  taken  down  and  tucked 
in  the  pocket.  The  cost  is  from  one  dollar  to 
one  seventy-five. 

X umber  17  shows  a  dry  fly  atomizer  used 
for  spraying  dry  flies  with  dry  fly  oils.  The 
good  point  about  this  article  is  that  it  does  not 
mat  the  wings  of  the  fly  but  distributes  the 
oil  carefully,  so  that  it  penetrates  the  fly  all 
over.  If  you  have  beeTi  used  to  daubing  your* 
fly  on  paraffined  felt,  here  is  something  that 
will  go  you  one  better  and  which  is  so  con- 
venient and  useful  that  it  well  deserves  a 
place  in  your  outfit  if  you  are  a  dry-fly  man. 
By  Frederick  Halford,  and  down  to  the  dry- 
fly  men  of  the  present  day  the  atomizer  is 


considered  part  and  parcel  of  the  floating  fly 
outfit.  The  glass  tubes  slip  into  the  bulb 
when  not  in  use  and  a  cork  goes  in  the  end  of 
the  tube. 

Number  18  shows  a  floating  live  net,  Wahl 
patent,  which  is  sold  by  the  South  Bend  Bait 
Company.  This  net  is  a  mighty  good  thing 
to  have  around  and  a  brilliant  thing  about  it 
is  that  it  is  guaranteed  to  float  and  does  float 
no  matter  how  many  fish  you  put  into  it.  It 
is  equipped  with  brass  rings  which  allow  the 
draw  string  to  run  freely  and  permits  the  net 
opening  automatically  when  the  draw  string 
is  released.  When  the  draw  string  is  tighten- 
ed it  is  impossible  for  the  fish  to  escape.  The 
price  of  this  mighty  handy  thing  is  one  dollar. 

Number  19  shows  that  leader  box  you  al- 
ways had  in  view  but  never  did  get  around  to. 
You  always  seemed  to  forget  it  when  you  were 
stocking  up  for  that  trouting  trip.  Therefore 
a  word  in  season  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
The  leader  box  shown  here  is  made  of  alum- 
inum and  is  very  light  and  inexpensive,  cost- 
ing only  twenty-five  cents.  It  can  also  be 
had  in  an  extra  large  size  for  salmon  leaders, 
etc.,  for  the  sum  of  fifty  cents. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  I  am  indebted 
to  the  New  York  Sporting  GoodsCompany, 
New  York  City,  for  the  use  of  cuts  numbered 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  15,  16,  17;  the  same  company 
supplies  these  articles.  To  the  Horrocks- 
Ibbotson  Company,  Utica,  New  York,  I  am 
indebted  for  the  use  of  cuts  numbered  as 
follows:  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13  and  19.  This 
company  supplies  these  articles  if  you  cannot 
get  them  through  your  dealer.  Remember 
that  companies  handling  these  are  agents  and 
agents  in  Canada  may  be  able  to  furnish  some 
of  these.  Some  of  the  articles  are  produced 
by  the  firms  themselves. 

No  doubt  in  this  array  of  fishing  tackle 
accessories  you  will  run  across  something 
that  you  have  been  wanting  to  get  and  if  this 
has  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner  helped  you 
along  the  right  path  it  has  more  than  served 
its  purpose. 


ANGLING  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


Robert  Page  Lincodn 


Fly  Making  Books. 

Dear  Mr.  Lincoln : — I  wrote  you  some  time 
ago  making  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  you 
could  refer  me  to  any  reliable  work  on  fly 
tying,  that  is  a  good  description  of  the  details 
of  same.  I  have  had  no  reply  to  my  letter  and 
presume  you  did  not  get  same.  I  have  since 
noticed  in  Rod  and  Gun  mention  made  by 
Dr.  Harry  Gove  (Dr.  Gove  is  making  up  some 
May  flies  for  me  at  the  present  time)  of  your 
articles  in  that  magazine  on  fly-tying.  I  am  a 
subscriber  to  Rod  and  Gun  but  only  recently. 
Therefore  can  you  refer  me  to  any  of  the 
numbers  in  which  such  articles  appeared? 
I  have  tried  to  procure  the  material  known  as 
"dubbing"  in  Duluth  but  no  one  here  seems 
to  know  what  it  is.  Is  there  any  other  name 
by  which  it  is  known? 

Yours  sincerely, 
H.  H.  Campbell, 
425  West  Superior  St., 

Duluth,  Minnesota. 

Answer :— I  generally  have  a  large  corres- 
pondence to  take  care  of,  not  only  through 
Rod  and  Gun,  but  through  other  sources  and 
I  may  therefore  have  missed  yours  or  answered 
it  through  Rod  and  Gun  and  perhaps  it  has 
not  yet  been  published.  You  ask  me  as  to  a 
reliable  work  on  fly  tying?  Doctor  Gove  and 
myself  generally  smile  when  works  on  fly- 
tying  are  mentioned  because  reliable  works  on 
fly  tying  are  as  scarce  as  hen's  teeth,  and  most 
of  the  old  works  are  useless  in  the  light  of 
modern  inventiveness  and  progress  along  more 
artistic  lines.  I  am  so  boastful  as  to  say  that 
Rod  and  Gun  will  contain  more  valuable  in- 
formation about  fly  tying  in  the  future  than 
will  appear  elsewhere,  and  no  doubt  a  volume 
under  our  joint  names  will  appear  in  due  course 
when  real  fly  tying  will  be  tackled  in  its  en- 
tirety. However  a  recent  book  costing  two 
dollars  and  a  half  has  appeared  on  the  market 
by  the  well  known  artist  and  angler,  Louis 
Rhead,  called  American  Trout  Stream  Insects, 
published  by  the  Fredrick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New 
York  City.  This  volume  has  a  great  deal  in  it 
about  natural  flies  and  how  to  make  flies  like 
them,  and  there  is  a  rather  comprehensive 
chapter  on  how  to  make  flies  that  is  pretty 
good.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  good  book  and 
worth  any  man's  money.  It  has  colored  plates 
of  various  flies  native  to  the  stream  and  these 
can  be  carefully  followed  in  one's  endeavors. 
Where  Mr.  Rhead  fails  the  reader  can  fill  in 


with  his  own  experience.  Mr.  Rhead  is  an 
artist  hard  to  excel  in  his  line. 

The  articles  that  appeared  in  Rod  and  Gun 
under  my  name  were  headed:  "Fly  Tying 
For  the  Tyro."  The  publishers  may  or  may 
not  have  these  copies  on  hand,  aside  from 
those  on  their  files.  These  articles  were  in  no 
sense  of  the  word  complete  and  were  but  a 
trifling  consideration  of  an  immense  subject. 
In  the  future  the  subject  will  be  treated  com- 
prehensively. The  Gove-Lincoln  letters  will 
keep  on  appearing  and  new  results  and  at- 
tempts will  steadily  be  brought  out. 

I  understand  that  Doctor  Gove  is  making 
flies  to  sell.  I  am  sure  you  will  like  his  May 
flies.  As  to  the  material  called  dubbing,  I 
know  it  not.  It  is  unfamiliar  to  me.  W.  J. 
Jamison,  936  South  California  Avenue, 
Chicago,  puts  out  the  largest  line  of  fly-tying 
material  that  I  know  of.  If  you  get  in  touch 
with  him  the  results  will  no  doubt  be  bene- 
ficial. 

Robert  Page  Lincoln. 

A  Trout  Pond  Query. 

To  the  Angling  Editor: — I  intend  to  try  and 
stock  a  pond  here  with  trout.  Would  you 
kindly  let  me  know  where  I  could  get  any 
information  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  pond, 
and  also  where  the  fry  could  be  obtained? 

Yours  truly, 

E.  A.  Mooney, 
Carnlough,  Vankleek  Hill, 

Ontario. 

Answer: — Information  on  preparing  trout 
ponds  has  been  previously  given  in  Rod  and 
Gun.  An  article  is  shortly  to  appear  in  Rod 
and  Gun  partially  covering  the  subject  of 
preparing  a  trout  pond,  with  information 
along  these  lines  which  may  be  of  help  to  you. 
Books  on  the  subject  comprise:  Fish  Culture, 
by  William  E.  Meehan,  formerly  Fish  Com- 
missioner of  Pennsylvania,  and  also  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Aquarium  of 
Philadelphia,  and  a  man  who  is  thoroughly 
versed  on  the  subject.  This  is  practically 
one  of  the  best  handbooks  on  the  subject, 
barren  of  the  denseness,  mysterious  tech- 
nicality and  high-browism  of  such  works  as 
have  previously  been  put  out  on  the  subject. 
This  book  is  well  illustrated,  and  practical, 
readable  and  easy  to  understand.  It  is  printed 
by  Sturgis  and  Walton,  Publishers,  New  York 
City  and  obtainable  through  Rod  and  Gun's 
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book  department.  It  sells  for  one  dollar,  if  I 
do  not  mistake,  in  the  United  States.  Another 
book  on  fish  culture  and  which  has  beeli 
practically  recognized  as  a  classic  is:  Modern 
Fish  Culture  in  Fresh  and  Salt  Water,  by 
Fred  Mather,  whose  name  is  a  pass  word  in 
the  ranks  of  angling  literature.  TJhis  book 
sells  through  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing 
Company,  New  York  City,  or  may  be  had 
through  this  magazine's  book  department. 
This  book  treats  of  WKitefish  culture,  black 
bass  culture,  frog  culture,  the  pike-perch  and 
the  hatching  of  wall-eyed  pike  and  contains 
other  information  in  abundance. 

For  a  good  buy,  covering  the  subject,  very 
well  and  thoroughly,  I  know  no  better  book 
than  the  Meehan  book  which  should  have  a 
place  on  the  bookshelf  of  every  angler,  whe- 
ther he  intends  to  raise  fish  or  not.  Frog 
culture  and  gold-fish  culture  are  also  found 
in  the  Meehan  book. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Prince  of  the  Dept.  of  Naval 
Service,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  issued  a  pamphlet 
some  years  ago  regarding  trout  ponds  and  it 
may  be  that  a  copy  could  be  procured  on 
application  to  him. 

As  to  where  fry  can  be  obtained  for  stocking 
a  pond.  If  you  make  application  to  the 
hatchery  officials  of  yaur  Province  you  will  no 
doubt  be  able  to  make  good  connections  in 
this  respect.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
hatchery  people  will  be  glad  to  collaborate 
with  such  people  as  wish  to  go  into  fish  rearing 
for  pleasure  and  profit.  We  certainly  hope 
that  the  day  is  not  far  in  the  future  when  the 
people  and  the  government,  through  their 
hatcheries,  can  work  in  collaboration,  in  the 
distribution  of  fishes,  I  am  of  the  belief  that 
each  province  will  gladly  help  its  people  to  fry 
for  use  in  stocking  ponds.  You  will  also  find 
in  the  condensed  advertisement  pages  of  Rod 
and  Gun  advertisements  of  people  who  have 
fry  for  sale. 

Robert  Page  Lincoln. 

Pike,   Maskinonge  and  Pike- Perch  Again. 

A  communication  has  reached  me  wThich 
asks  for  information  in  regard  to  the  pike, 
maskinonge  and  pike-perch,  as  follows: 

A  subscriber  to  Rod  and  Gun  who  fishes 
each  year  in  the  Georgian  Bay  district  has  had 
some  argument  with  fellow  fishermen  re  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  pike  and 
maskinonge.  What  other  fishermen  up  north 
call  maskinonge  he  insists  is  pike.  Can  you 
give  any  definite  distinction,  something  that 
will  enable  the  subscriber  to  teil  surely  whether 
a  fish  is  a  pike  or  a  maskinonge? 


What  is  a  perch-pike?  The  subscriber  sees 
this  fish  referred  to  in  the  results  of  contests 
published  in  sportsmen's  publications  and 
would  like  to  know  what  fish  it  is  that  is 
meant. 

Last  year  when  fishing  in  the  month  of  June 
in  Georgian  Bay  when  the  water  was  cold  he, 
found  pickerel  which  on  being  opened  up  were 
found  to  have  white  worms  along  the  backbone. 
The  subscriber  said  he  had  seen  these  on  fish 
caught  in  warm  weather  but  would  like  to 
know  wiiat  this  was  causeel  by  or  if  the  fish 
were  still  fit  to  eat  when  in  this  condition. 

Answer: — The  question  of  identifying  the 
pike  from  the  maskinonge  and  the  pickerel 
from  the  pike,  etc.,  is  always  sure  to  bob  up 
and  has  always  been  a  source  of  great  con- 
fusion among  the  fishing  element  and  there 
are  more  arguments  every  year  attending  this 
subject  than  one  would  think.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion that  is  never  settled  and  has  been  the 
cause  of  much^ friction.  Guides  and  woods- 
men one  woulct  naturally  think  are  the  most 
familiar  with  this  subject  and  can  tell  one  from 
the  other  at  a  giance,  but  while  there  are  any 
number  that  can  do  this,  a  very  great  number 
do  not  know  the  maskinonge  from  the  pike, 
or  the  pike  (great  northern  pike)  from  the 
pickerel.  I  have,  in  past  numbers  of  this 
magazine  given  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  these  three  fishes,  and  in  one  number 
there  was  printed  a  photo  showing  a  pike 
next  to  a  maskinonge  (a  very  good  photo  by 
the  "way)  which  so  plainly  showed  the  dif- 
ference that  there  could  be  no  doubt  left  in  the 
minds  of  the  readers  as  to  what  constituted  a 
maskinonge  and  what  was  a  pike  or  pickerel. 
If  the  readers  have  the  magazine  on  file  they 
can  turn  to  such  pages  and  note  the  photo  in 
question  in  one  of  the  Angling  Queries  and 
Answers.  I  cannot  give  the  number  as  all  my 
writings  are  bound  in  book  form  so  that  the 
date  of  each  is  lost.  However,  I  believe  that 
this  new  insert  I  will  give  will  not  be  out  of  the 
way.  It  will  be  a  good  idea  to  set  down  on 
paper  the  main  distinguishing  characteristics 
and  slip  it  in  your  hat-band  so  that  you  can 
have  it  along  for  reference  when  you  fish. 

In  the  first  place  there  should  absolutely  be 
no  reason  for  confusing  the  maskinonge  with 
the  great  northern  pike;  but  I  will  admit  that 
a  large  pickerel  and  a  great  northern  pike  of 
the  same  size  may  be?  a  trifle  hard  to  tell  apart 
at  first  glance.  But  the  musky  and  the  pike — 
neverl  In  the  first  place  the  background 
coloration,  or  the  body  coloration  of  the 
musky  is  silvery  grey  or  grey,  and  sometimes 
perhaps  more  dark  than  it  is  light  grey.  But 
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grey  b  the  body  coloration.  As  1  radically 
different  from  this  the  great  northern  pike  and 
the  pickerel  are  greenish,  olive  green  and  some 
of  the  great  northern  pike  are  even  bluish 
green  whereas  the  maskinonge  is  a  light  grey. 
That  point  alone  should  set  one  right  on  the 
question.  If  you  hang  up  a  great  northern 
pike  next  to  a  'lunge  there  should  not  be  any 
trouble  in  the  world  in  telling  them  apart  just 
by  the  ground  coloration,  the  basis  color. 
But  then  take  the  spots  on  the  two  fish.  What 
do  we  find?  On  the  maskinonge  the  spot? 
are  blackish  which  please  note  very  carefully. 
The  spottings  are  black  or  dark  and  are  some- 
what square  or  just  as  though  they  were 
daubed  on  here  and  there  with  a  brush,  often 
in  great  profusion,  at  other  times  rather 
scarce.  These  spots  are  not  evenly  arrayed, 
but  are  scattered  here  and  there. 

In  the  case  of  the  great  northern  pike,  how- 
ever, the  spottings  are  not  blackish;  but 
yellow.  Thus,  where  the  maskinonge  has 
blackish  spots,  the  pike  has  yeilow  spots  on 
his  hide.  These  spots  are  rather  well  defined 
and  are  more  or  less  evenly  set  on  the  body, 
and  are  longer  than  they  are  wide.  Often 
these  marks  are  not  curved  at  all  but  are 
straight.  In  the  pickerel  these  marks  twist  and 
curl,  especially  toward  the  tail,  and  because 
they  do  curl  instead  of  being  just  spots  they 
are  called  reticulations.  The  reticulations  on 
the  pickerel  quite  set  the  fish  apart  from  the 
great  northern  pike  simply  for  the  reason 
that  in  the  pickerel  these  spottings  curl  but  in 
the  pike  they  do  not,  at  least  not  as  a  general 
rule.  But  in  both  the  pickerel  and  the  great 
pike  the  spots  are  yellow  while  in  the  maskin- 
onge they  are  darkish.  Remember  that  point 
along  with  the  fact  that  the  body  tone  colora- 
tion of  the  maskinonge  is  grey  while  the  pike 
and  the  pickerel  are  green,  or  bluish  green. 

I  could  tell  a  great  northern  pike  from  either 
a  pickerel  or  a  maskinonge  by  the  look  on  its 
face.  The  great  northern  pike  has  a  savage, 
murderous,  mean,  low-lived  look  on  its 
countenance  that  reflects  perfectly  the  life 
it  leads  when  murdering  whatever  comes  its 
way,  even  going  so  far  as  to  slaughter  its  own 
kind  and  feed  upon  them.  This  savage  iook 
is,  as  a  rule,  foreign  to  the  musky  but  is  found 
in  the  pickerel  when  it  grows  up  to  fifteen, 
eighteen  or  twenty  pounds  in  weight;  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  pickerel  often 
grow  as  large  as  thirty  pounds  though  such 
instances  are  very  rare  indeed  and  in  my  own 
,  lifetime  I  have  only  known  of  two  instances 
of  such  heavy  fish  being  taken.  But  to  re- 
track:  note  the  murderous  look  on  the  great 


northern  pike's  face,  often  so  brutal  as 

make  you  recoil. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  chant 
of  catching  very  , large  pickerel  in  waters  whei 
great  northern  pike  and  maskinonge  are  foui 
are  few  and  quite  far  between.  Therefoi 
you  can  exclude  the  pickerel  from  the  list 
very  large  fishes  you  are  liable  to  get.  But 
you  should  still  have  trouble  in  telling  tl 
three  pikes  apart,  namely:  the  maskinonge 
the  great  northern  pike  and  the  pickerel,  th( 
there  are  two   other  scientific  methods  th: 
have  always  been  in  use  and  never  fail. 

In  the  gill  covers  of  a  fish  will  be  found  wh£ 
are  known  as  branchiostegal  rays.  These  ra> 
are  the  bones  that  line  the  gill  covers  whi( 
assist  in  the  opening  and  closing  of  these  gil 
One  man  has  referred  to  these  rays,  or  bom 
as  being  like  the  ribs  in  an  umbrella.  And 
these  rays  or  bones  each  of  the  three  fish  ci 
be  told  one  from  the  other  without  any  troubl 
The  maskinonge  has  the  most  of  these  ra} 
eighteen  in  number  to  each  gill  cover.  Tl 
great  northern  pike  comes  next  with  nc 
higher  than  sixteen  of  these  rays  to  each  of  its 
gill  covers;  while  the  pickerel  has  the  least, 
ranging  from  twelve  to  thirteen  to  each  gill 
cover.  Get  this  right  and  remember  it  or  set 
it  down  in  your  note  book  if  you  feel  you  are 
going  to  meet  someone  who  wants  to  argue. 

On  another  count  these  fish  can  readily  be 
told  apart  and  this  is  about  the  best  and 
easiest  of  all.  That  is  by  means  of  the  scal- 
ings  on  the  face. 

On  the  pickerel,  it  should  be  remembered 
both  the  cheeks  and  the  opercles  (or  the  gill 
covers  to  be  more  illuminating)  are  covered 
with  scales  over  all. 

On  the  great  northern  pike  the  cheeks  are 
scaled,  and  so  are  the  upper  sections  or  half  of 
the  gill  covers,  or  opercles,  but  the  lower  half 
of  the  gill  covers  are  scaleless. 

On  the  maskinonge  the  upper  half  of  the 
cheeks  are  scaled,  but  the  lower  half  of  the 
cheeks  have  no  scales.  The  upper  half  of  the 
opercles  are  scaled,  but  the  lower  half  is  devoid 
of  scales.  Thus  the  upper  half  of  the  cheeks 
and  the  opercles  are  scaled  and  the  lower  half 
of  each  are  without  scales. 

If  the  above  system  is  carefully  followed 
there  should  absolutely  be  no  trouble  in  telling 
the  fish  apart,  and  the  question  can  very 
easily  (in  all  cases)  be  closed,  for  if  one  method 
fails  the  other  reveals  what  is  what.  Now  in 
making  these  assertions  I  must  perforce  de- 
fend myself  by  saying  that  changeability  of 
coloration  as  to  the  water  the  fish  are  taken  in 
is  a  possibility.  In  some  waters  you  may  take 
out  a  great  northern  pike  wherein  the  ground 
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color  is  bluish  green,  with  the  yellow  spottings 
standing  out  so  you  can  see  them  a  great 
distance  away.  In  another  water  you  may 
take  out  a  great  northern  pike  wherein  the 
ground  coloration  is  green  and  sometimes 
comparatively  light,  though  a  rather  dark 
green  is  more  common  than  very  light  green. 
The  pickerel  tend  more  to  light  green  than 
the  great  northern  pike.  In  the  same  instance 
you  may  take  a  musky  from  one  water  that 
has  a  dark  grey  ground  color,  while  in  another 
water  they  may  be  light  grey.  In  the  former 
the  spottings  may  be  daubed  on  in  profusion 
and  very  darkish,  but  in  the  latter  the  spot- 
tings may  be  very  light  and  sometimes  not 
seen  at  all,  but  nevertheless  the  spottings  are 
darkish,  not  yellow,  and  the  ground  color,  will 
be  grey  and  not  green,  or  olive. 

Regarding  the  pike-perch  that  I  have  been 
asked  about.  This  is  not  new  to  my  depart- 
ment for  numerous  times  I  have  stated  the 
case  of  the  wall-eyed  pike,  or  pike-perch  and 
have  explained  that  it  is  not  a  pike  at  all;  it  is  a 
perch.  Some  one  a  long  time  ago  thought  that 
the  shape  of  the  wall-eyed  perch  resembled 
pike  so  he  wen},  so  far  as  to  call  it  a  wall-eyed 
pike,  and  another  followed  after  him  and  called 
the  fish  a  pike-perch.  This  is  a  misnomer  and 
has  been  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
conjecture  and  wrong  classification.  The  wall- 
eyed pike  (or  perch)  belongs  not  to  the  pike 
family  (which  comprises  the  great  northern 
pike,  the  musky,  and  the  pickerel)  but  to  the 
perch  family,  Percidae,  and  the  common 
yellow  perch,  or  banded  perch  (so  well  known 
to  us)  is  its  brother,  or  cousin,  whichever  you 
will.  It  is  a  perch  and  it  remains  a  perch  even 
though  you  catch  one  that  weighs  fifteen 
pounds,  remember  that.  Over  that  point 
much  trouble  has  arisen  for  the  feeling  is 
abroad  that  when  a  fish  grows  large  its  name 
changes.  Hence  the  common  fallacy  among 
woodsmen,  who  should  know  better,  that 
when  a  pickerel  gets  to  fifteen,  twenty  or 
twenty-five  pounds  weight  it  becomes  a  pike, 
a  great  northern  pike  losing  its  identity  as  a 
pickerel.  Thus  for  example:  if  I  should  grow 
five  feet  more  would  I  become  an  Italian,  or  a 
Chinese  gentleman? 

How  may  a  wall-eyed  perch  be  told  from 
any  of  the  three  pikes?  First :  (and  this  is  so 
simple  that  there  should  be  no  trouble  at  all 
and  even  the  most  dull  ought  to  get  this  right). 
On  the  three  pikes,  the  maskinonge,  the  great 
northern  pike  and  the  pickerel,  you  will  find 
only  one  dorsal,  (the  back)  fin.  On  the  wall 
eyed  perch  you  will  find  two  dorsal  fins.  Get 
that  very  straight  and  level  in  your  minds 
or  put  it  on  paper  and  tuck  in  your  hat  band. 


The  front  dorsal  fin  on  the  wall  eyed  perch  is 
spiny,  and  sharp,  a  condition  not  found  in  the 
pikes.  The  perch  belong  to  the  order  of  spiny 
fishes.  When  a  wall  eyed  perch  is  caught  this 
dorsal  is  at  rest  and  the  spines  stand  out  sharp 
and  menacing.  Again  a  blind  man  ought  to 
be  able  to  tell  a  wall  eyed  perch  from  a  pike 
merely  by  the  feeling  of  the  body.  The  pikes 
are  always  slimy,  often  dripping  with  slime, 
and  slippery  as  an  eel.  The  wall  eyed  perch 
has  no  slime  whatever  on  its  body;  the  body  is 
rough  and  hard,  and  cold  and  firm.  In  death 
the  wall  eyed  perch  can  be  told  on  the  instant 
by  the  color  of  the  eyes.  When  we  say  wall- 
eyed we  refer  to  the  condition  in  which  the  eye 
turns  white.  The  whole  eye  of  the  wall  eyed 
perch  in  death  turns  white,  as  though  frozen 
or  stone  blind.  That  is  where  the  wall-eyed 
name  comes  in. 

I  think  if  you  follow  the  above  suggestions 
you  will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  right  on 
the  question,  and  since  all  of  these  distinctions 
have  been  worked  out  a  thousand  times  in 
practice,  and  not  in  theory,  they  are  not  mere 
suppositions..  While  speaking  of  the  perch 
family  let  me  mention  that  there  is  a  fish 
taken  out  of  the  waters  of  the  north  and  es- 
pecially in  the  Great  Lakes,  known  as  the 
sauger  (Stizostcdion  canadense)  which  is  some- 
times called  a  sand-pike,  but  which  is  the 
closest  relative  of  the  wall-eyed  perch.  This 
is  not  a  pike.  It  also  is  a  perch,  although  the 
misnomer,  sand  pike,  has  also  been  attached 
to  it.  The  sauger  is  a  fish  that  haunts  the 
deepest  portions  of  the  lakes  and  is  rarely 
caught  save  with  long  lines.  The  extent  of  its 
distribution  I  do  not  as  yet  know  for  I  have 
not  turned  the  limelight  upon  the  fish  as  yet, 
though  in  the  future  I  hope  to  give  a  complete 
history  of  it  and  its  distribution. 

In  regard  to  the  taking  of  the  wall-eyed 
perch.  A  reader  has  written  asking  how  to 
catch  them  in  deep.. water  in  the  hot  season  of 
summer.  At  this  season  of  the  year  they  can 
be  taken  only  in  the  deepest  water,  in  and  I 
around  the  spring  holes,  and  deep  trolling  is 
about  the  only  successful  method  of  capture. 
I  would  ask  my  readers  to  watch  out  for  the 
August  number  which  will  contain  a  highly 
important  article  on  successful  fishing  in  the 
burning  heats  of  August  when  failure  can  be 
turned  into  comparatively  good  success,  if  you 
know  how.  Also  I  may  state  that  the  one  who 
wrote  in  regard  to  fishing  for  lake  trout  in 
very  deep  water  will  find  considerable  at- 
tention paid  to  that  subject  in  two  numbers 
to  come.  Illustrations  will  be  shown  of  the 
rig  to  use  and  minute  explanations  so  that 
even  the  veriest  amateur  can  understand. 
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The  finding  of  pickerel  in  Georgian  Bay 
waters  with  white  worms  along  their  back- 
bones is  a  condition  that  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
diagnose  inasmuch  as  a  condition  such  as  this 
is  not  general,  but  I  should  suspect  is  rather 
the  exception.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
but  that  very  many  fish  are  taken  that  have 
worms  of  some  sort  or  another  and  they  are  not 
discovered  simply  because  no  careful  investi- 
gation is  made  on  that  point.  In  mentioning 
these  worms-  you  did  not  state  how  large  they 
were,  whether  very  small  or  comparatively 
large.  If  they  were  large  then  of  course  one 
would  of  necessity  consider  the  condition  one 
demanding  the  attention  of  government 
officials;  and  this  would  be  the  case  surely  if 
more  than  one  fish  were  taken  wherein  worms 
of  this  sort  were  found.  But  if  the  worms  were 
small  it  may  be  taken  as  the  exception  to  the 
rule  and  may  be  passed  by  as  trifling.  Well 
organized  diseases  in  fish  have  never  been 
found  to  have  great  sway.  An  epidemic  is 
rare  and  the  death  of  fishes  in  closed-in  lakes 
and  ponds  turning  up  when  the  ice  goes  out 
can  be  asily  traced  to  death  from  suffocation, 
and  yet  many  people  may  be  of  the  belief  tnat 
they  have  died  from  disease.  And  e\en 
though  fish  were  taken  from  Georgian  Bay 
waters  having  worms  I  do  not  believe  tnat  it 
would  be  harmful  in  the  least  to  partake  of 
them.  I  offer  this  merely  as  my  own  private 
opinion,  but  I  would  surely  put  this  matter 
up  to  the  higher  authorities  as  it  comes  en- 
tirely out 'of  my  jurisdiction.  If  the  worms 
were  large  and  man>  fish  were  caught  in  this 
condition  it  would  seem  that  (in  those  waters 
at  least  )  the  condition  is  common,  and  I  am 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  cause  of  it.  It  has  always 
been  known  that  fish  are  sometimes  full  of 
muscle  worms,  or  flatworms  that  are  found 
between  the  muscle  layers.    And  yet  such 


worms  are  always  very  small,  even  minut 
Have  you  ever  caught  a  fish  and  found  it  to  b 
covered  with  small  black  specks  and  have  yo 
ever  wondered  what  these  specks  betokened 
They  were  simply  worms,  or  parasites  im 
bedded  in  the  skin  and  should  you  use  th 
sharp  lens  over  them  you  would  find  out  the 
truth  of  this.    An  explanation  of  this  was 
furnished  by  the  late  Tarleton  F.  Bean,  the 
well  known  fish  cultunst  of  New  York  State 
who  remarked: 

"Doubtless  you  have  often  observed  black 
specks  under  tne  skin  of  the  bass  and  the 
yellow  perch.  These'  are  caused  by  small 
encysted  worms,  and  the  attack  comes  from 
the  swimming  larvae  of  certain  worms  which 
are  hatched  from  eggs  voided  b}  water  birds. 
The  birds  feed  on  the  fish  which  are  affected 
by  parasites.  The  immature  worms  develop 
and  lay  eggs  in  the  bird,  and  these  are  voided 
into  the  water  where  they  hatch  out,  and  then 
the  larvae  find  lodgment  on  some  species  of 
fish." 

Mr.  Bean  held  that  while  all  worm  parasites 
in  fish  do  not  occur  in  this  way,  most  of  them 
are  traceable  to  this  condition  as  he  men- 
tioned them.  And  I  may  say  that  I  have 
partaken  of  hundreds  of  fish,  principally 
sunfishes  on  which  these  black  specks  were 
abundant  but  have  never  known  any  trouble 
to  arise.  In  the  frying  or  cooking  these 
parasites  are  killed,  and  if  this  is  true  witk 
these  worms  then  the  same  can  be  held  as  true 
in  the  case  of  the  parasite-ridden  fish  you  have 
mentioned. 

In  closing  will  say  if  you  have  anything  in 
regard  to  fishing  or  fishing  appliances  that 
you  want  me  to  explain,  write  me  and  I  shall 
do  my  best  to  accommodate  you.  That's 
what  we  are  here  for. 


A  very  heavy  fall  of  snow  between  Mc Bride 
and  Prince  George,  British  Columbia,  on  the 
main  line  of  the  G  T.  P.  last  winter,  made 
it  very  difficult  for  moose  and  caribou  to 
find  feed.  With  the  surrounding  country 
covered  with  a  mantle  of  snow  ten  feet  deep, 
the  animals  came  down  to  the  railway  track, 
and  the  operating  men  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  them  off  the  right-of-way. 

"W7hen  passing  over  the  line  with  the  snow 
plow,"  writes  Superintendent  Kirkpatrick, 
"I  personally  counted  over  fifty  moose  in 
different  places  on  the  track,  and  we  had 


to  delay  trains  to  avoid  killing  them.  We 
did  kill  six  or  seven  moose,  but  this  was  un- 
avoidable as  the  animals  ran  some  distance 
ahead  of  the  trains  then  turned  and  charged 
the  engine.  There  were  some  very  humorous 
as  well  as  painful  incidents.  Two  buck 
moose  ran  ahead  of  our  snow  plow  for  about 
two  miles,  finally  turned  and  charged  the 
plow  at  full  speed.  The  moose  were  not 
killed,  however,  as  the  snow  from  the  plow 
picked  them  up  and  threw  thern,  about  fifty 
feet  from  the  track.  We  watched  them  make 
their  way  down  through  the  s^pw  to  the  river, 
apparently  uninjured." 


A  LIST  OF  WHERE  TO  GO  PLACES 
FOR  THE  FISHERMAN 


Goderich,  Ont. 
Fine  fishing  and  good  hotel  accommoda- 
tion, black  bass  and  pickerel  are  plentiful. 
Reached  by  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System. 
Oliphant,  Ont. 
Seven  miles  from  Wiarton,  accessible  by 
stage  or  motor  car.    A  fisherman's  paradise. 
Black  bass,  pike,  maskinonge  and  lake  trout 
are  abundant.    Inland  lakes  in  this  vicinity 
furnish  mountain  and  speckled  trout.  All 
necessary  supplies  can  be  obtained  in  vicinity. 
Lake  Simcoe. 
Reached  through  Barrie,  Ont.  offers  good 
fishing,  as  do  the  waters  of  Lake  Couchiching, 
reached  through  Orillia.    Lakes  in  vicinity 
abound  with  speckled  trout.  ■ 
Washago. 

Ninety-eight  miles  north  of  Toronto,  Ont. 
provides  finest  fishing,  small  mouth  black 
bass,  maskinonge,  pickerel  and  rock  bass. 
Lake  of  Bays. 

One  hundred  and  forty-six  miles  north  of 
Toronto,  Ont.  reached  by  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way System.  Good  fishing  in  this  region. 
Lake  trout,  small  mouth  black  bass,  speckled 
trout.    Good  hotel  accommodation. 

Maganetawan  River. 

Reached  via  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System 
through  Burk's  Falls.  One  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  north  of  the  City  of  Toronto. 
Unsurpassed  for  fishing.  Black  bass  and 
speckled  trout. 

Katrine,  Ont. 

On  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  miles  north  of  Toronto.  Black 
bass,  pickerel  and  perch  are  plentiful,  and 
there  is  good  speckled  trout  fishing  in  the 
tributaries  emptying  into  this  lake. 

Lake  Nipissing,  and  the  French  River. 

Reached  via  Grand  Trurtk  Railway  System, 
through  North  Bay,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  miles  north  of  Toronto.  Famous  for 
its  fishing.  Small  mouth  black  bass  and 
maskinonge. 

Timagami  Region. 

Three  hundred  miles  north  of  Toronto, 
reachied  via  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System. 
The  very  finest  of  fishing,  small  mouth  black 
bass,  speckled  trout,  lake  -trout,  wall  eyed 
pike.    Good  hotel  accommodation. 

30,000  Islands  of  Georgian  Bay. 

Wonderful  opportunities  for  fishing.  Prin- 
cipal species  lake  trout  and  small  mouth 
black  bass. 


Honey  Harbor,  Georgian  Bay. 

Reached  via  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System 
through  Penetang,  Ont.  Small  mouth  black 
bass,  pickerel  and  maskinonge  are  plentiful 
and  lake  trout  runs  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds 
in  weight.    Good  hotel  accommodation. 

Minnecoganashene. 

One  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  Georgian 
Bay  district,  reached  via  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way System,  through  Penetang,  Ont.  Good 
small  mouth  black  bass  and  lake  trout  fishing. 

Wabashene. 

Reached  via  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System, 
four  hours'  ride  from  Toronto,  Ont.  Affords 
splendid  fishing  for  black  bass,  maskinonge 
and  salmon  trout. 

Algonquin  Park,  Ont. 

Two  hundred  miles  north  of  Toronto,  Ont. 
Reached  by  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System. 
Fifteen  hundred  lakes  and  rivers  within  its 
boundaries.  Good  hotel  accommodation  and 
splendid  fishing.  Small  mouth  black  bass, 
salmon  trout,  lake  trout  and  speckled  trout. 

Kawartha  Lakes. 

Reached  through  Peterborough,  via  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  System.  Good  'lunge  fish- 
ing, also  small  mouth  black  bass.  <■ 

Rideau  River  and  Lakes. 

Between  the  cities  of  Kingston,  Ont.  and 
Ottawa,  Ont.  reached  via  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way System.  Bass  and  pickerel  are  plentiful 
and  maskinonge  from  twenty  j^o  forty  pounds' 
weight  abound. '  Black  bass  run  up  to  five 
and  a  half  pounds.  Good  hotel  accommoda- 
tion. 

Brockville. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  west 
of  Montreal,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway- 
System.  Fishing  good,  black  bass,  pike,  etc. 
Within  four  miles  of  Brockville  is  the  favorite 
haunt  of  some  of  the  largest  maskinonge  of 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

Ste.  Anne  De  Bellevue,  Que. 

Twenty  miles  west  of  Montreal.  Fishing 
exceptionally  good.  Black  bass  and  wall 
eyed  pike.  Maskinonge  is  found  in  abun- 
dance during  the  open  season,  in  fact  the 
maskinonge  grounds  which  lie  something  like 
seven  miles  below  Ste.  Anne's  are  believed  to 
be  the  best  in  Canadian  waters.  Good  hotel 
accommodation. 
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The  Publishers  of  Rod  and  Gun  Magazine  invite  readers  of  thef  magazine?  to  contri- 
bute articles  and  letters  to  Mr.  Geikie's  department  on  matters  pertaining  to^guns  and 
ammunition,  but  do  not  necessarily  endorse  the  opinions  expressed j  therein  by  these 
contributors. 


THE  SPORT  OF  CROW  SHOOTING 

C.  S.  Landis 


CROW  shooting  as  a  sport  is  rapidly- 
coming  into  favor  in  localities  where 
game  has  been  thinned  out  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  sportsman  must  look  else- 
where for  his  live  bird  shooting.  At  the 
present  time  in  most  states  game  is  so  scarce, 
and  the  seasons  so  short,  that  the  ordinary 
gunner  must  stop  shooting  about  the  time  he 
begins  to  get  in  form — not  so  the  crow  hunter. 

Crows  are  a  little  like  poor  people  and  flies 
— very  plentiful  and  always  with  us. 

For  some  reason  I  could  never  stand  it  to 
hear  crows  "Caw"  and  from  boyhood  I  have 
more  or  iess  specialized  on  crows.  Naturally 
in  twenty  years  of  shooting  one  learns  points 
of  value  in  any  line  of  the  game,  and  as  the 
game  season  is  over  and  the  very  best  crow 
shooting  season  is  now  at  hand,  I  will  try  to 
point  out  ways  that  the  reader  will  have  a 
variety  of  sport  that  is  well  worth  the  trying. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  most  of  America 
north  of  the  Ohio  river  will  be  covered  with 
snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and 
crows  can  be  very  easily  located.  It  is  aiso 
true  that  the  crows  will  also  just  as  easily' 
locate  the  gunner  but  here  is  where  the  sport 
comes  in.  Few  people  rave  about  the  sport 
of  shooting  chickens  in  the  back  yard.  It's 
too  easy. 

Crow  shooting  in  the  winter  is  essentially  a 
rifleman'^  job.    Everything  that  goes  to  make 


woodchuck  shooting  such  a  favorite  pastime 
among  rifle  cranks,  can  be  duplicated  on 
crows,  with  the  addition  that  the  crows  are 
usually  much  more  plentiful,  easier  to  find, 
and  harder  to  hit,  in  addition  to  being  much 
warier. 

The  body  of  a  crow  is  just  about  the  size 
of  the  head  of  a  woodchuck,  but  is  much 
easier  seen  against  the  white  snow  back- 
ground and  in  addition  the  crow  is  dead  easy 
to  kill  once  it  is  hit.  It  is  well  to  add  that — 
"once  it  is  hit." 

Cripples  are  seldom  lost.  A  rifle  of  the 
.25-20  class  will  paralyze  practically  every 
crow  it  scores  upon  at  any  range  that  the 
rifleman  is  likely  to  hit  a  mark  of  this  size, 
with  a  low  velocity  rifle.  A  high  velocity 
woodchuck  rifle  leaves  little  but  a  bunch  of 
feathers. 

Suppose  we  start  out  on  a  crow  shooting 
trip  together  and  see  what  methods  bring 
results.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  go  over  to 
the  gun  rack  or  closet  and  pick  out  a  pair  of 
the  fine  single  shot  rifles  so  well  adapted  to 
this  kind  of  shooting.  There  will  be  the 
writer's  .25-21  Stevens  that  has  killed  dozens 
of  crows,  and  a  new  .25-20  Winchester  single 
shot,  rechambered  by  Neidner  for  the  .25-35 
shell,  which  when  used  with  the  86-grain 
bullet  makes  probably  the  finest  strictly  crow 
rifle  in  existence. 
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For  Every  Kind 
Of  Shooting- 

whether  it  be  moose,  bear,  rabbits,  ducks, 
partridge — at  the  Traps  or  on  the  target 
range — the  selection  of  the  proper  Shot 
Shell  or  Cartridge  for  each  purpose  goes 
a  long  way  toward  producing  the  best  results. 

Dominion 
Shot  Shells 
and  Metallics 


1 

a 
a 
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are  made  in  sizes  that  operate 
perfectly  in  all  popular  makes 
of  shot  guns  and  rifles.  The 
exact  proportion  of  powder  and 
shot  in  Dominion  loading  gives  the 
Shooter  Ammunition  that  hits  hard  and 
stops  what  it  hits.  The  big  "D"  trade 
mark  on  a  box  of  cartridges  is  your 
guarantee  of  accurate,  speedy,  well 
balanced,  Canadian  Ammunition. 


Twice  the  price  won't  buy  better. 
Ammunition  made  in  Canada. 


Only 


Dominion  Cartridge  Co. 

Limited 

836  Transportation  Building, 
Montreal 


Dominion 
Hand  Trap 

This  handy  little  contrivance 
should  be  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  every  hunting  party. 
It  throws  a  clay  target  as  well 
as  the  regulation  trap  and 
a  boy  can  operate  it.  It  is 
light,  compact  and  may  be 
carried  in  a  suit  case.  It  will 
turn  dull  hours  into  live  ones 
and  help  to  improve  your 
aim.  Send  for  circular.  Price 
$4.85. 


mm  m 
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Naturally  both  rifles  are  equipped  with 
telescopes  and  set  triggers  to  get  all  that  is 
coming  to  us.  Both  rifles  use  the  finest  of 
hand  loaded  ammunition,  for  factory  loaded 
stuff  is  not  good  enough  for  consistent  work 
at  this  kind  of  shooting,  at  the  longer  ranges. 
After  the  crows  get  wise  to  the  rifle  game  it 
will  be  practically  all  long  range  work  too, 
that  can  be  depended  upon. 

Being  fitted  out  with  heavy  woolen  socks 
and  underwear  and  arctics  or  some  sort  of 
rubber  soled  hunting  shoes,  we  do  not  mind 
the  cold,  and  in  addition  the  clothes  are  old 
enough  so  that  a  stalk  through  the  mud  during 
a  thaw  will  not  spoil  anything  valuable. 

In  choosing  clothes  for  shooting  on  the 
snow  it  is  well  to  remember  that  black  will 
show  at  the  greatest  distance,  white  the  least, 
and  that  crows  are  naturally  wary  of  any- 
thing that  resembles  a  khaki  hunting  suit. 
A  light  suit  and  a  black  hat  are  almost  as  bad 
as  a  full  black  suit.  The  hat  is  naturally 
what  shows  the  most  when  sneaking  up  on 
anything.  Crows  are  usually  much  less  wild 
along  well  travelled  public  high  ways  or  rail- 
roads than  in  the  open  fields,  and  naturally 
so,  as  they  are  used  to  seeing  people  passing 
and  pay  little  attention  until  someone  starts 
something. 

The  best  places  to  find  crows  at  this  time  of 
the  year  are  feeding  upon  fields  that  have  had 
manure  freshly  spread  upon  them,  along 
railroad  tracks  looking  for  grain,  and  on 
garbage  heaps,  or  in  cornfields  that  still  have 
some  unhusked  corn  standing  around  in 
shocks.  ^ 

The  best  places  to  get  information  con- 
cerning the  location  of  large  flocks  of  crows 
are  from  conductors  and  motormen  of  street 
car  lines  running  into  the  country,  from  rail- 
roaders, and  from  farmers  coming  into  mar- 
ket. This  of  course  in  case  one  lives  in  a  city. 
Any  person  living  in  the  country  knows  well 
enough  where  they  are  and  most  likely  to  his 
sorrow  financially.  Generally  however, 
crows  are  plentiful  enough  to  furnish  good 
shooting  most  any  place  in  this  locality. 

Being  ready  to  start  out,  we  get  on  the 
trolley  and  start  down  the  valley  towards  a 
railroad  that  runs  through  a  rolling  country 
that  promises  to  give  plenty  of  cover  to  shoot 
from,  such  as  railroad  cuts  and  embankments, 
grown  up  fence  rows,  and  small  patches  of 
woodland. 

About  the  time  we  get  well  settled  down  for 
a  ride  some  smart  ten  year  old  boy  blurts 
out,  "Hey  mister,  are  you'ns  going  to  Mexico 
or  to  Germany"  and  of  course  most  everyone 
has  a  good  laugh. 


Soon  a  large  flock  of  crows  is  observed 
feeding  on  a  field  covered  with  rnanupe  and 
which  has  a  deep  cut  along  its  edge  through 
which  the  trolley  road  passes.  Just  the  place 
for  us  so  the  conductor  gets  the  signal  to 
stop  and  as  we  climb  off  the  young  hopeful 
gives  us  a  parting  shot:  "I'll  bet  you  don't 
get  any"  as  we  dodge  around  the  car  under 
the  protection  of  the  bank. 

After  the  car  disappears  around  the  bend 
the  crows  commence  to  drift  back  and  settle 
from  150  to  200  yards  away.  The  time  drags 
along  slowly  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  while 
the  crows  fly  and  walk  closer  and  closer  until 
one  old  fellow,  bolder  than  the  rest,  drops  in 
about  100  yards  away. 

Then  "somewhere  in  France,"  the  snipers 
get  busy  with  the  "Deutsch". 

The  gunner  with  the  high  powei  rifle  pokes 
the  muzzl^  over  the  top  of  the  bank,  pulls  up 
on  the  sling  and  shortly  after  the  click  of  the 
set  trigger,  the  sharp  whang  of  the  smokeless 
announces  the  fact  that  "Kultur"  has  claimed 
another  victim,  as  a  cloud  of  feathers,  snow 
and  stones,  puffs  ojf  the  hillside. 

Some  persons  would  at  once  rush  across  to 
get  the  black  rascal  but  we  drop  back  behind 
the  cover  of  the  nill  as  the  mob  of  screaming 
birds  gradually  settles  down  over  the  field. 
That  dead  bird  acts  as  a  decoy  and  a  flying 
bird  will  often  alight  right  beside  it  if  it  has  not 
seen  the  gunner,  or  is  the  mate  of  the  victim. 

After  a  few  minutes  one  stops  and  walks 
up  to  have  a  look.  The  little  rifle  is  not  a  sure 
thing  much  over  6C  to  80  yards  but  a  good  shot 
can  kill  a  large  percentage  up  to  125  yards 
and  as  the  previous  shot  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  sighter,  the  other  gunner  gets  busy  as  it 
is  his  shot. 

The  micrometer  mountings  are  carefully 
adjusted  for  100  yards,  and  with  a  good  hold 
the  .25  gets  in  its  spiteful  bark.  This  time 
the  crow"  simply  wilts,  then  gets  up  and  flops 
around  a  few  times,  and  then  quiets  down, 
while  the  rest  of  the  bunch  beat  it  for  good. 

The  shots  are  now  paced  out  and  the  crows 
examined.  The  first  crow  is  simply  a  bunch 
of  feathers  and  shreds  of  flesh  but  the  other 
shows  a  neat  hole  through  the  rump  and  a 
hole  on  the  other  side  the  size  of  a  half  dollar, 
being  hit  a  little  too  far  back  which  accounts 
for  the  flapping  around. 

Following  a  flock  of  badly  scared  crows 
across  open  fields  is  a  waste  of  time  so  we 
strike  off  down  the  trolley  track  to  the  first 
public  road  and  walk  a  half  mile  down  the 
road  where  several  crows  are  'seen  feeding  on 
an  open  field  200  yards  from  the  road.  This 
is  a  case  where  the  fellow  with  the  high  power 
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Safe! 


THE  SAVAGE  Automatic  is 
safe.     Safe  with  all  known 
protective  devices.     Safe  by  right 
design.    Safe  in  each  stage  of  its 
manufacture,  both  in  workmanship 
and  material. 

The  SAVAGE  Automatic  is  safe 
to  shoot,  too.  "As  easy  as  pointing 
your  finger. " 

See  the  SAVAGE  today  at  your 
gun  dealers — he  knows — or  send  to         «as  easy  as 
us  for  full  details  and  prices.  pointing  your  finger* ' 

Savage  Arms  Company 

931  Savage  Avenue,  Utica,  New  York 

Makers  of  the  famous  Lewis  Automatic  Machine 
Gun  and  manufacturers  of  military,  high  power 
and  small  caliber  sporting  rifles. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiEiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiaii 


The  PARKER  Single  Barrel 
Trap  Gun! 

(A  Chip  of  the  "Old  Reliable"  Block). 


Price  $150 


THE  GUN  WITH  A  PEDIGREE  !  !  ! 
The  greatest  scores  ever  recorded  were  made  with  PARKER  GUNS. 

For  further  particulars  address: 

PARKER  BROS.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Sales  Rooms,  32  Warren  St.,  New  York  City.   -    Write  for  free  catalogue. 
Resident  Agent,  A.  W.  duBray,  P.O.  Box  102,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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rifle  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  try  a 
chance  shot,  and  he  settles  down  with  all  the 
care  of  the  thoroughly  experienced  rifleman. 
The  micrometer  mountings  are  carefully  set 
for  the  200  yard  elevation  in  cold  weather, 
two  hundred  yards  being  the  average  of  the 
two  guesses  at  the  distance.  The  sling  isv 
carefully  adjusted,  and  the  barrel  rested 
across  the  fence  rail,  at  the  point  marked  by 
the  target  sticker  on  the  barrel.  The  gunner 
never  thinks  about  "Fishermen's  luck"  as  he 
sits  down  in  the  snow,  rests  his  elbows  and 
lets  drive. 

At  the  report  mud,  stones  and  snow  fly 
several  feet  into  the  air  and  the  crow  takes  a 
back  somersault  and  then  gets  up  and  flies  off 
while  2  or  3  feathers  float  down  to  denote  a 
grazing  shot.- 

The  shooter  looks  quite  crestfallen  but  not 
so  his  companion  who  perceives  at  once  that 
it  was  a  wonderful  shot,  being  a  grazing  shot 
on  the  edge  of  a  4  inch  mark  at  200  yards, 
without  any  sighting  shot,  mighty  fine  shooting 
and  just  as  fine  luck. 

A  short  distance  ahead  some  crows  were 
feeding  behind  a  barn  and  the  other  shooter 
creeps  up  under  cover  of  the  buildings  and 
pots  one  at  30  yards.  Such  a  chance  seldom 
happens  in  real  life  any  more,  shooting  not 
being  the  cinch  it  used  to  be  when  grand- 
father manufactured  his  stock  of  shooting 
tales. 

This  field  was  covered  with  manure  and 
had  a  little  unhusked  corn  scattered  around, 
and  the  outbuildings  made  a  splendid  blind 
so  the  party  stops  off  for  a  rest. 

Soon  the  bunch  begins  to  fly  back  to  feed 
and  the  big  gun  easily  lays  one  out  at  75  yards. 

These  fine  single  shot  rifles  equipped  with 
telescopes  are  considerably  more  effective  at 
100  yards  than  the  ordinary  "Store"  repeater 
at  50  yards,  used  and  handicapped,  as  it 
usually  is,  with  a  very  indifferent  lot  of 
ammunition.  A  remarkably  large  percentage 
of  kills  will  be  made  by  their  use  by  a  careful 
shot  who  takes  pains  in  targeting  his  rifle 
at  the  different  ranges  and  who  knows  enough 
to  keep  the  rifle  together  with  the  scope  on, 
and  who  does  not  continually  amuse  himself 
by  taking  the  barrel  off  the  action,  and  the 
scope  off  the  barrel,  for  the  fancied  security  of 
a  takedown  case. 

A  rifle  of  mine,  that  I  use  for  this  work,  will 
shoot  almost  any  place  in  a  2%  to  3  inch  circle 
at  50  yards  by  simply  taking  off  the  barrel  and 
telescope  and  replacing  them  without  re- 
targeting the  weapon;  while  if  left  assembled, 
it  will  seldom  throw  a  shot  out  of  a  1^  inch 
circle  at  that  range '  excepting  as  the  result 


of  a  very  unusual  change  in  temperature  or 
windage.  The  worst  trouble  is  that  it  will 
have  both  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  de- 
viation, and  there  is  no  telling  in  which 
direction  that  deviation  is  going  to  be,  without 
retargeting  the  rifle. 

Here  the  crank  of  the  party  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  his  impatient  companion  with 
a  none  too  gentle  hint  to  "shut  up"  as  the 
crows  were  flying  down  off  the  trees  and 
beginning  to  come  back  to  feed.  Soon  a 
dozen  or  so  were  feeding  from  150  to  200 
yards  away  but  none  would  come  closer  for 
some  time  until  one  suddenly  appeared  from 
the  rear  and  lit  100  yards  out  from  the  blind. 

This  time  it  was  up  to  the  little  gun  to  make 
good  but  the  shot  only  threw  up  snow  and 
dirt,  3  inches  low,  the  usual  result  of  a  shot  at 
this  range  with  a  low  velocity  rifle.  The 
trouble  is  to  estimate  the  distance  closely 
enough  to  score,  a  ten  per  cent  error  in  es- 
timating the  distance  being  enough  to  throw 
more  than  J/£  of  the  normal  group  off  the 
mark  with  perfect '  hold.  Shooting  prone 
aggravates  this  trouble  of  estimating  the 
distance  meeting  and  a  crow  seen  through 
the  scope  looks  so  big  that  one  nearly  always 
underestimates  the  range. 

This  shot  scared  the  flock  clear  out  of  sight 
and  we  moved  on.  The  big  gun  picked  one 
off  a  tree  at  75  yards  on  the  way  out,  the  bird 
evidently  being  asleep  in  the  sun-lot — un- 
fortunately this  seldom  happens. 

A  tramp  down  the  road  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  farther  brought  us  to  a  long  cut  where  a 
flock  was  feeding  in  a  cornfield.  Creeping  up 
to  the  top  of  the  bank  and  sticking  a  head 
cautiously  over  the  top,  at  the  fence,  dis- 
closed a  half  dozen  black  robbers  feeding  on 
the  unhusked  corn  that  they  had  scattered 
around. 

There  being  no  chance  to  straighten  up  to 
get  a  good  estimate  of  the  range  the  little  gun 
was  turned  loose  on  a  pair  feeding  together  at 
what  looked  like  50  yards  through  the  scope. 
A  shot  aimed  at  the  upper  or  farther  bird  of 
the  two,  hit  the  lower  bird  through  the  eyes, 
and  the  head  could  be  plainly  seen  to  snap 
backward  like  a  whiplash,  followed  by  the  body 
in  a  cjouble  somersault.  This  is  not  in  the 
least  exaggerated  as  an  experienced  shot  can 
almost  always  tell  exactly  where  he  hit  his 
game  with  the  aid  of  a  low  power  telescope 
sight,  or  a  miss,  hitting  the  ground,  can' us- 
ually Be  marked  for  a  sighter,  equally  well. 

The  crows  did  not  see  where  this  shot  came 
from,  and  two  or  three  settled  down  on  corn 
stalks  about  150  "yards  away  and  the  big 
rifle  got  into  action  centering  one  beautifully, 
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Here's  Your  Chance 

To  Learn  to  Shoot 


Your  opportunity  to  win  a  prize.  Try 
your  skill  at  hitting  moving  targets.  Every 
man  and  woman  should  know  how  to  shoot, — 
and  hit  what  they  shoot  at. 

Beginners'  Day  Events  offer  chances  to  learn 
to  shoot  and  to  win  handsome  trophies. 

During  May  and  June  hundreds  of  gun  Clubs 
everywhere  hold 

Beginners'  Day  Shoots 

Get  ready  now.  Be  one  of  the  winners. 
Every  beginner  has  an  opportunity.  You  may 
be  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  Win  or  lose  you'll  get 
a  good  day's  sport  and  a  real  lesson  in  shooting. 
You  don't  need  a  gun — the  club  will  loan  you  one. 

Fobs  for  the  Men.    Spoons  for  the  Women 
Gups  for  the  Glubs 

Enter  now.  Get  the  name  of  the  nearest 
club  holding  a  Beginners'  Day  Shoot.  Write 
to-day  for  full  particulars  to 

Sporting  Powder  Division 

E.  I.jdu  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware. 

STERLING  SILVER  WATCH  FOB  es- 
pecially designed  for  the  occasion  will  be 
awarded  to  the  male  Beginner  making  the 
highest  score  on  25  targets  in  Beginners' 
Events. 

For  the  high  gun  among  the  Ladies  in 
25  target  Special  Events  for  Women,  we 
offer  a  very  appropriate  and  handsomely 
designed   STERLING  SILVER  SPOON. 

To  the  two  clubs  in  each  Province  having 
the  largest  number  of  entries  competing 
in  the  Beginners'  Event,  we  will  present 
two  loving  cups, — one  9  inches  high  as 
first  prize  and  the  other  7^  inches  high  as 
second  prize. 
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and  effectually  driving  off  the  whole  flock. 

Scrambling  up  the  bank  soon  disclosed  Ihe 
fact  that  the  shot  that  looked  like  50  yards 
really  was  100  yards  when  paced  out,  and  the 
bullet  from  the  light  rifle  travelling  low  had 
killed  the  lower  of  the  two  crows  by  dumb 
luck.    This- kind  of  luck  was  too  good  to  last. 

It  was  now  getting  towards  evening  and  a 
flock  soon  passed  over  flying  towards  their 
roosting  place,  giving  splendid  shots  for  a 
shotgun  but  nothing  for  the  rifles.  In  such 
cases  a  shotgun  and  a  rifle  can  often  be  used 
together  with  splendid  success. 

At  last  one  lit  on  a  tree  at  40  yards  and 
cawed  in  derision  when  a  shot  from  the  light 
gun  missed  clean  and  as  he  only  flew  30  or  40 
yards  farther  and  lit  again,  the  other  also 
scored  a  miss  and  this  time  the  crow  never 
moved.  A  hurried  shot  from  the  light  rifle 
brought  it  down  winged,  and  the  bird  was 
chased  down  and  staked  out  for  a  decoy. 

This  stunt  worked  like  a  charm  as  a  passing 
crow  lit  on  the  fence  and  was  knocked  off 
almost  as  soon  as  he  stopped,  while  one  farther 
off  was  missed. 

The  evening  flight  being  about  over  lor 
the  day  we  started  for  the  trolley,  each  missing 
a  long  range  shot  on  the  way  back. 

This  may  sound  like  an  unusually  large 
percentage  of  kills  for  the  number  of  shots 
fired  but  it  is  not  excessive  for  experienced 
shots,  using  telescopica(ly  sighted  weapons 
of  this  class,  with  accurate  hand  loaded 
ammunition,  in  calm  weather. 

A  great  deal  of  sport  may  be  had  with  a 
shotgun  and  a  crow  call  in  the  summer  during 
the  nesting  season,  and  before  the  young  birds 
have  had  a  chance  to  become  educated.  The 


usual  method  is  to  shoot  from  a  blind,  usually 
in  the  midst  of  a  chopping  or  pine  thicket. 
The  cover  needs  to  be  not  only  on  every  side 
but  also  overhead.  A  blind  should  not  be 
selected  under  a  high  tree  as  then  the  circling 
birds  will  keep  too  high.  Better  select  low 
cover  and  plenty  of  it.  For  some  reason  about 
Y±  of  the  birds  seem  to  always  come  from  the 
rear  no  matter  in  which  direction  the  gunner 
is  headed.  Two  men  working  together  will 
do  much  better  than  one  man.  The  second 
man  should  be  about  80  yards  from  the  one 
having  the  crow  call.  He  will  kill  about  % 
of  the  birds  as  he  will  be  directly  under  the 
most  of  the  circling  birds,  and  naturally  much 
closer  to  them.  A  full  choke  12  gauge  gun, 
and  heavy  duck  loads,  answer  the  purpose 
better  than  anything  that  I  have  used. 

The  method  often  brings  larger  bags  of 
crows  than  the  use  of  a  rifle,  especially  in  the 
hands  of  a  poor  rifle  shot;  but  it  is  not  so 
deadly  on  wary  birds;  is  much  more  expensive 
for  ammunition,  and  is  only  adapted  to  sum- 
mer shooting  as  a  usual  thing;  due  to  the 
absence  of  cover  in  the  winter,  and  the  fact 
that  the  birds  do  not  decoy  nearly  so  well  at 
that  time. 

Rifle  shooting  on  crows  over  the  snow  is  at 
least  as  difficult  as  shooting  antelope  and 
wolves  on  the  plains,  dr  goats  in  the  rockies, 
and  is  in  addition  open  to  every  one,  almost 
anywhere,  most  of  whom  cannot  take  the 
trips  for  the  big  game. 

With  the  present  scarcity  of  game  every- 
where 'tis  a  wonder  that  more  sportsmen  do 
not  turn  to  this  means  of  sport  and  protect 
game  birds  from  one  of  their  worst  enemies 
at  the  same  time. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


Some  Interesting  Small  Bore  Talk 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  This  de- 
partment is  the  first  I  turn  to  when  my  Rod 
and  Gun  arrives.  The  chat  is  always  interest- 
ing to  a  gun  lover,  which  I  am,  having  got  my 
training  at  an  early  age  when  living  in  a  game 
country,  (Northern  Alberta.) 

Since  reaching  manhood  however,  I  have 
lived  mostly  in  towns  and  considered  the  gun 
game  out  of  my  reach,  until  in  the  fall  of  1915 
I  attended  a  fowl  match,  and  accidentally 
winning  a  goose  forthwith  got  the  bug. 

I  settled  first  on  a  .25  Stevens  as  that  is  the 
favorite  50  yard  rifle  around  here,  but  Mr. 


Landis'  article  in  this  magazine  some  time  last 
spring  entitled  "The. Rifle  for  Everyday  in  the 
Year,"  got  me  going  on  the  .22.  After  sizing 
everything  up  in  the  catalogues  I  settled  on  a 
Stevens  Ideal  No.  44^  getting  it  in  May  1916. 

To  this  little  arm  my  recent  rifle  experience 
is  practically  confined,  but  I  see  there  is  room 
for  many  months  of  study  without  going  out- 
side the  .22  Cal.  line.  Therefore  I  watch  with 
interest  for  every  item  on  .22  stuff,  and  from 
the  gathered  opinions  of  authorities  in  Rod 
and  Gun  and  every  other  sporting  paper  I  can 
see,  as  well  as  my  own  limited  experience  I  am 
convinced  that  at  100  yards  and  under  the 
.22  Long  Rifle  Lesmok  Cartridge  is  the  most 
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The  Gun  That 
Never  Shoots 
Loose 

American  Made  by  American 
Workmen. 


THE  L.  C.  SMITH 
TRAP  GUN 

With  2  Triggers  $56.50 

With  Automatic  Ejector  -  -  -  $67.50 
With  Automatic  Ejector  and  Hunter  One  Trigger  $87.50 


We  Make  Guns  From  $25.00  to  $1000.00. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  ART  CATALOG 
The  Hunter  Arms  Co.,  Inc.    29  Hubbard  St.,   Fulton,  N.  Y. 


Fishing  or  Camping 
You  Need  a  Ford 


!  *2 


MADE  IN  CANADA' 


Pack  in  the  minnow  pails,  poles, 
"grub"  and  even  the  tent.  There 
is  plenty  of  power  to  conquer  the 
steepest  hills.  The  Ford  will 
shorten  the  distance — take  you 
on  little  exploration  trips  and 
make  camping  a  real  pleasure. 


Price  $495 

f.o.b.  Ford,  Ont. 


|  FORD  1 

1 
i 


LIMITED 

FORD,  ONTARIO 
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accurate  thing  made,  big  or  litiufe'. 

As  the  Jowl  matches  here  are*  conducted 
•with  "open  sights  only"  most  of  cmx  practice 
work  is  done  with  them,  though  my  "Ideal" 
is  fitted  with  a  Marble  peep.  WMl  ©pen 
^sights  I  have  several  times  made  10  straight 
2  :inch  bulls  at  50  yards  and  my  best  practice 
score  was  12  consecutive  bulls  all  well  wirfihin 
fihfi  2  inch  black,  no  edge  cutters,  while  my 
best  5  shot  score/ was  made  on  Newr  Year's  day, 
all  5  cutting  the  1  inch  line  and  group  measur- 
ing a  little  over  3^  an  inch.  These  were  from 
knurling  positibn  on  a  plank  rest. 

At  100  yards  I  have  made  5  out  of  10  inside 
:a  3  inch  bull  and  the  rest  close  around.  Of 
•course  these  scores  are  nothing  against  the 
•crack  groups  that  appear  from  time  to  time 
in  Rod  and  Gun  but  they  are  generally  made 
with  machine  rests,  padded  prone  rests,  peep 
and  globe  sights,  telescopes,  etc.,  while 
mine  though  humble  were  made  with  common 
»open  sights. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  .22  woodchuck 
articles.  There  is  no  disagreeing  with  those 
who  say  it  is  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  wound 
and  cause  prolonged  suffering.  The  wood- 
chuck  is  a  nuisance,  but  he  is  not  aware  of  it 
himself  and  if  he  is  to  be  destroyed  he  is 
entitled  to  a  sudden  and  painless  death.  The 
.22  L.  R.  is  certainly  no  cartridge  to  go  rang- 
ing around  a  field  with,  taking  chance  shots 
at  woodchucks  at  all  distances  and  hitting 
them  in  any  old  place,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  can  not  be,  anchored  w-ith  the  same 
.22  if  the  job  is  gone  about  properly. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  practice  till  you 
are  a  good  safe  marksman,  at  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  yards,  able  to  place  the  majority 
of  your  shots  in  a  lj^  inch  circle.  Practice 
from  the  sitting  or  squatting  positions  which 
are  almost  as  steady  as  a  rest  and  are  quickly 
and  easily  taken.  Of  course  if  you  can  make 
the  grade  offhand,  all  the  better. 

Then  make  a  practice  of  stalking  your 
ehuck  to  a  safe  distance,  fifty  yards  or  under 
and  twenty-five  if  you  can  make  it.  When 
Johnny  Chuck  gets  at  the  top  of  his  hole, 
thinking  no  doubt  that  he  can  duck  to  safety 
in  the  wink  of  an  eyelid,  he  is  quite  bold,  and 
will  let  you  get  quite  close  up.  A  good  way 
if  there  is  no  cover  ,  to  sneak  up  behind  is  not 
to  let  on  you  see  him  but  make  as  though  to 
pass  him  at  an  angle,  really  working  closer 
all  the  time.  His  curiosity  will  generally  get 
the  better  of  his  discretion  so  you  can  get  well  up 
on  him.  When  satisfied  with  your  range 
draw  a  deadly  bead  on  his  head  only.  No 
sight  restrictions  here,  use  the  best  you  have. 


By  aiming  at  the  head  if  you  miss  you 
generally  miss  clean  and  clever,  never  hunting 
him  at  all  and  you  can  try  again  another  time. 

You  will  find  stalking  to  be  half  the  fun  of 
the  game  and  you  will  have  very  few  wounded 
chucks  if  you  follow  this  method  with  the  .22. 

I  killed  ten  during  the  past  summer  and 
only  had  #ne  get  clear  down  the  hole  and 
I  am  pretty  sure  of  him  for  I  heard  him  snoring 
for  the  space  of  about  a  minute  and  then  the 
snoring  ceased  and  the  flies  were  buzzing  about 
the  mouth  of  the  hole  when  I  returned  that 
way. 

Three  times  when  I  was  green  at  the  game 
I  missed  but  I  am  sure  I  missed  clean  for  they 
only  'registered  surprise'  for  a  second  and  then 
■ducked  apparently  in  full  possession  of  all 
their  faculties. 

I  never  tried  the  hollow  point  bullets 
•either  but  these  ought  to  make  surer  work 
still. 

If  this  is  of  any  interest  to  Rod  and  Gun 
readers,  another  time  I  will  tell  you  of  an 
Alberta  grizzly  bear  experience  of  twenty- 
tfrree  years  ago. 

Orillia,  Ont.  W.  E.  T. 

Some  Shotgun  Experiences. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  Having 
been  a  reader  of  Rod  and  Gun  for  some  time 
I  am  writing  briefly  about  the  12-gauge  gun. 

I  read  in  last  month's  issue  where  Mr. 
Askin  likes  this  gun  for  rabbit  and  I  agree 
with  him. 

I  have  put  in  many  a  good  shot  with  the 
same  gun. 

I  own  a  12-gauge  double  gun,  both  barrels 
full  choke  and  it  will  throw  275  shots  and  over 
in  a  30-inch  circle  at  40  yards,  using  shells 
loaded  with  334  drs.  DuPont  and  1%  ounces 
No.  7  shot,  this  is  pretty  close  shooting. 

That  was  a  good  shot  that  C.  T.  Askin  put 
in  at  the  rabbit. 

Last  fall  when  out  hunting 'one  day  I  put  in  a 
couple  of  similar  shots.  It  was  just  about 
dusk  when  I  came  up  over  a  high  knoll  in  a 
field,  on  the  farther  side  was  the  bank,  the 
dogs  were  on  the  bank  somewhere  when  I 
spied  a  rabbit  running  from  me  down  toward 
the  bank  just  as  I  pulled  up  (to  give  it  to  him) 
he  turned  to  the  right  and  another  rabbit  ran 
past  him  to  the  left,  here  was  a  chance  to  put 
in  a  couple  of  good  shots. 

I  pulled  the  right  barrel  off  at  the  one 
going  to  the  right  and  he  crumpled  up  like 
a  bundle  of  rags  and  then  I  pulled  the  left 
barrel  at  the  other  rabbit  and  he  did  likewise. 

Then  I  stepped  off  the  distance,  it  proved 
to  be  seventy-eight  yards,  and  the  rabbits 
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Tie 
Handiest 
T««l  a  Sptrtt • 

mu  Ever  Carried" 


MARBLE'S 

SAFETY  AXE 


If  you  go  camping,  fishing,  hunting  or  trapping,  or  travel 
much  in  the  woods  you  ought  to  have  a  Marble  Safety  Axe. 
Without  experience  you  cannot  realize  what  a  bandy,  valuable 
tool  it  is.   The  axe  is  practical,  perfectly  balanced,  tough  and  keen 
—capable  of  withstanding  the  severest  usage,  yet  can  easily  be  carried 
in  pocket  or  belt.   It  serves  all  the  purposes  of  axe,  hatchet  and  ham- 
mer.   A  perfect  axe  for  setting  a  tent,  blazing  a  trail,  or  cutting  gambrel 
sticks  or  a  pole  for  carrying  a  big  buck.   A  stream  can  be  bridged— a  raft 
easily  constructed.   With  it  the  fisherman  can  quickly  release  his  hook  from 
a  snag.   Caught  far  from  camp  at  nightfall,  the  hunter  can  quickly  provide 
himself  with  firewood  and  a  bed  of  boughs.   Several  men  have  informed  us  of 
how  the  Safety  Axe  saved  their  lives  on  similar  occasions.  > 

Marble  Safety  Axes  are  quality  tools.  They  are  but  11  or  12  inches  long  and 
weigh  only  16  to  27  oz.    Nickel  plated  sprine  hinged  guard  is  lined  with  lead  and  folds 
into  handle.  Blade  of  tool  steel,  carefully  tempered  and  sharpened.  Metal  handles  are 
drop-forged  and  will  never  break.    Side  plates  are  of  rubber.  Wooden  handles  are  of 
selected  hickory  and  have  nickel  plated  steel  guard  and  lining— for  groove  in  handle. 
PRICE  With  Wood  Handle  $1.50.  With  Steel  Handle  $2.50  and  $3.00. 
Fot  sale  by  dealers  everywhere.   Orders  filled  direct  where  we  have  no  dealer.  Write  for  catalog  No.  18  showing  entire  line. 

Marble's  Famous  Hunting  Knives 


READY  FOR  WORK 

Metal  Guard  folds  into 
Handle  when  Axe  is  in  use 


Like  Marble's  Safety  Axes,  Marble  Knives  are  known 
the  world  over.  Quality  is  the  feature  that  has  made  them 
popular  with  men  who  know.  Every  Marble  knife  is  made 
from  the  finest  cutlery  steel,  and  utmost  care  is  taken  in 
tempering  and  testing.  Handles  of  leather  or  genuine 
stag — put  on  to  stay  No  matter  which  one  of  the  varied 
assortment  you  may  select,  you  will  get  the  most  perfect 
knife  that  best  materials,  skill  and  ample  facilities  can 
produce.  We  fully  guarantee  each  knife. 

The  "Ideal"  and  "Woodcraft"  here  illustrated  are  but 
two  of  the  many  styles  of  Marble  Hunting  Knives.  Write 
for  complete  catalog  No.  18  showing  entire  line. 


THE  IDEAL 

The  Ideal — the  first  knife  designed  by  Mr.  Marble.  Its 
Quality,  combination  of  excellent  features  and  beauty  of 
design  and  finish,  won  for  us  a  world-wide  reputation  as 
makers  of  the  highest  quality  of  hunting  knives.  Blade  is 
adapted  to  sticking  and  skinning.  Oval-ground  at  back  of 
point  for  chopping  bone.  Handles  are  stag  slabs  or  leather 
discs  with  discs  of  red  and  black  fibre  and  brass,  driven 
on  the  strong  tangs  and  held  by  stag  tip  and  flush  nut. 

Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  at  following  prices,  if  not  at 
your  dealers.  Either  style  with  or  without  hilt  as  desired. 
Price  includes  sheath. 
LEATHER  HANDLE— 5  in.  blade  S2.25;  6  In.  $2.50;  7  In.  $2.75;  8  in.  $3.00. 
STAG  HANDLE    —5  in.  blade  $2.75;  6  in.  $3.00;  7  in.  $3.25;  8  in.  $3.50. 


The 

Woodcraft 
AT  $1.50 


is  the  biggest  value  ever  offered  in  a  hunting  knife.  The 
Woodcraft  embodies  the  ideas  of  many  hunters  and  sev- 
eral expert  knife  designers.  It  meets  every  need.  Adap- 
ted for  sticking,  cleaning,  skinning,  slicing,  chopping 
bone,  etc.  High-grade  steel — bevel  blade  thick  at  back, 
tapering  to  a  fine  point.  Blade  i¥z  in. ;  leather  handle  3% 
in. ;  weight  6  oz.  Absolutely  guaranteed.  Price  $1.50  in- 
cluding sheath;  with  stag  handle  $2.00.  At  your  dealer's,  or 
direct  by  mail,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  price. 
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were  lying  about  twelve  feet  apart,  both  dead. 

This  I  think  was  one  of  the  best  shots  I  ever 
made  with  the  12-gauge  which  I  think  is 
superior  to  any  other  gauge  for  all  around 
shooting. 

When  shooting  the  rabbits  mentioned  above 
I  used  the  Dominion  Sovereign  shell  loaded 
with  3  M  drs.  DuPont  powder  and  1  Y%  ounces 
No.  5  chilled  shot.  This  shell  works  fine  on 
partridge  too. 

If  this  piece  goes  into  print  I  will  write 
again. 

Will  the  editor  or  some  reader  of  Rod  and 
Gun  let  me  know  through  this  magazine 
whether  a  supplemental  chamber  in  a  high 
power  rifle  works  satisfactorily  or  not  and  also 
if  it  does  the  rifle  any  harm. 

J.  L.  Halliday. 
R.  R.  No.  1,  Oakville,  Ontario. 

(If  you  wish  to  use  short  range  loads  in  your 
high  power  rifle  you  must  needs  either  use 
the  supplemental  chamber  you  mention  or 
use  homeopathic  charges  of  powder  in  the. 
regular  shell  and  while  I  greatly  prefer  the 
latter  method  there  is  no  doubt  that  good 
results  or  results  which  may  be  at  least  styled 
fair  are  obtainable  with  the  auxiliary  chamber. 
However  many  regular  army  and  National 
Guard  organizations  which  formerly  used  the 
supplemental  chamber  and  pistol  ammunition 
in  the  service  rifle  for  gallery  work  are  now 
loading  the  1906  case  with  various  loads  of- 
Du  Pont  bulk  smokeless  such  as  the  No.  75 
and  80  and.,  are  obtaining  superior  results. 

As  to  any  harm  which  could  result  to  your 
arm  usmg  the  supplemental  chamber  would 
say  that  the  only  feature  of  this  practice  which 
could  possibly  result  in  harm  to  your  rifle 
would  be  the  use  of  pistol  ammunition  loaded 
with  Bulls  Eye  powder  in  your  rifle  unless  the 
barrel  were  thoroughly  cleaned  after  firing 
by  strong  ammonia  solution  and  even  under 
these  conditions  I  personally  would  not  care 
to  take  chances  with  ammunition  which 
while  working  splendidly  in  a  pistol  is  not 
primarily  intended  for  use  in  a  rifle. — Editor. ) 

Choice  of  a  Rifle  for  Western  Canada 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  I  am 
thinking  of  taking  a  trip  through  Western 
Canada  after  the  present  crisis  is  over  and 
would  like  to  have  your  advice  re  the  choice 
of  a  rifle  for  use  on  bear  and  deer. 
London,  Eng.  A.  J.  H. 

If  you  are  new  at  the  shooting  game  it  is 
probable  that  a  rifle  of  the  .30-30  class  is  what 
would  fill  the  bill.    Springfield  rifles  are  not 


obtainable  by  other  than  American  citizens 
and  so  you  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  one  of 
these  fine  big  game  rifles  unless  you  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  purchase  one  from  some 
private  source.  It  has  always  been  my  policy 
to  recommend  to  the  novice  as  a  beginning 
an  arm  of  no  greater  power  than  the  .30-30 
for  reasons  which  have  been  stated  many  times 
in  these  columns.  A  high  power  rifle  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  has  had  but  little  ex- 
perience in  the  rifle  game  will  generally  prove 
a  disappointment  and  oftentimes  a  menace 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  average  shooter 
is  not  actually  competent  to  take  care  of  these 
arms  as  they  should  be  cared  for.  I  believe 
that  if  you  select  a  .30-30  of  Marlin,  Savage, 
Winchester  or  Remington  make  and  clean 
and  care  for  it  as  I  have  recommended  in  the 
back  numbers  of  this  publication  many  times 
you  will  be  very  well  pleased  indeed  with  the 
results  and  if  you  are  stuck  at  any  time  don't 
hesitate  to  write  me  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
help  you  out — Editor.) 

Some  Rifles. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  As  the 
editor  of  Guns  and  Ammunition  seemed  to 
appreciate  what  I  wrote  in  my  previous  letter, 
I  will  endeavor  to  write  another  one. 

Probably  some  of  your  readers  have  seen  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  have,  for  there  are 
many  museums  of  fire  arms  that  I  have  not 
seen.  There  is  one  in  Birmingham  that  must 
be  very  complete.  Could  I  recollect  all  I  have 
seen  I  would  be  able  to  write  a  very  long 
article  on  firearms. 

I  believe  I  saw  the  pioneer  box  magazine 
in  1875.  It  was  attached  to  the  frame  of  an 
improved  Remington  action.  This  rifle  had 
a  finger  lever,  which  when  pulled  down,  threw 
back  the  hammer  and  then  the  breech  block. 
Bringing  back  the  lever  closed  the  breech 
block  and  left  the  hammer  at  full  cock. 

The  magazine  was  detachable  and  hooke 
on  to  the  right  side  of  the  frame.    There  were 
6  cartridges  in  the  magazine,  and  as  one  was 
taken  out  another  presented  itself,  being 
pushed  up  by  a  spring. 

The  idea  of  putting  this  magazine  inside 
the  frame  of  a  bolt  gun  came  soon  after  that. 
The  idea  was  adopted  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Austria  about  the  same  time.  All  bolt 
guns  so  far  have  the  main  spring  inside  the 
bolt,  and  the  trigger  pull  is  seldom  perfect. 
The  French  Gras  rifle  had  a  very  long  drag 
on  the  trigger. 

I  remember  seeing  a  bolt  gun  with  a  regular 
hammer.  Withdrawing  the  bolt,  pushed  back 
the  hammer  as  in  the  Winchester  (model 
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RUNNER  TREADS 
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1895).  If  bolt  guns  were  made  with  an  out- 
side hammer  it  would  simplify  and  shorten  the 
bolt.  At  present  the  .bolts  are  all  more  than 
twice  the  length  of  the  cartridge. 

Another  firearm  I  remember  was  a  6 
multiple  rifle.  It  had  an  octagon  barrel  with 
five  holes  bored  through  it  and  rifled.  One 
or  all  the  chambers  could  be  loaded  and  fired 
by  one  hammer.  The  idea  of  this  rifle  was 
for  wing  shooting  at  long  range.  I  have  also 
seen  a  duck  cannon,  with  a  bore  of  over  two 
inches.  Pity  the  poor  ducks.  Another  mur- 
der gun  was  a  ten  barreled  12  gauge  gun, 
mounted  on  a  swivel  to  be  carried  on  a  punt. 
Loaded  with  small  buck  shot,  it  must  have 
done  great  execution.  A  gun  with  three 
barrels  was  another,  and  was  not  too  heavy 
to  handle. 

A  formidable  double  rifle  that  the  owner 
called  his  "bone  crusher"  fired  the  .577  Snider 
bullet.  As  this  bullet  was  hollow  at  the  point 
and  base  it  must  have  had  great  shocking 
power. 

A  double  shot  gun  with  a  Remington  action 
looked  like  a  good  solid  firearm.  Of  highly 
finished  fire  arms  I  have  seen  many  I  would 
not  describe  Some  of  them  were  more 
like  jewels  than  weapons. 

In  my  other  letter  I  mentioned  the  giant 
amongst  revolvers  I  had  seen.  Also  I  have 
seen  the  pigmy  amongst  revolvers.  It  was 
less  than  one  inch  long.  It  was  a  6  shot 
double  action  pin  fire,  with  a  bore  of  about 
1-16  of  an  inch.  It  worked  all  right,  and 
could  spit  out  its  bullets  across  a  room.  It 
must  have  been  made  by  a  watch  maker  and 
was  intended  as  a  watch  charm. 

Most  shooters  are  more  interested  in  the 
fire  arms  of  today  than  those  of  long  ago.  To 
those  I  would  recommend  them  getting  tne 
copies  for  April  and  May  of  the  publication 
called  "Machinery",  published  in  New  York. 
In  it  there  is  an  article  illustrating  all  the 
modern  rifles,  and  the  machinery  used  in  their 
construction.  Also  it  gives  a  short  history 
of  the  evolution  of  the  gun,  from  matchclock 
to  heelock,  flintlock  to  percussion  guns. 

The  invention  of  the  percussion  cap  made 
possible  the  improvements  in  fire  arms  later  on. 
For  instance  the  revolver  made  by  Col.  Colt 
could  not  have  been  made  had  there  been  only 
the  flintlock  to  work  it. 

A  multiple  pistol  called  a  Holy  Water 
Sprinkler  was  made  three  centuries  ago,  also 
revolving  cannon.  It  took  a  good  many  years 
after  the  invention  of  the  percussion  cap 
before  it  was  adopted.  At  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  there  were  only  flintlocks  used. 


The  next  great  improvement  was  the 
invention  of  the  expanding  bullet  by  a  French 
captain  called  Minie  in  1849.  Previous  to 
that  bullets  required  a  patch  to  take  the 
rifling. 

The  writer  in  "Machinery"  says:  Little  is 
known  about  the  origin  of  the  rifle  that  it  is 
attributed  to  several  men,  one  of  whom  is 
Gaspard  Roller  of  Vienna.  What  I  have 
learned  about  the  beginning  of  the  rifle,  is 
that  it  was  not  an  invention  but  a  discovery, 
as  follows: 

Long  after  the  hand  gun  was  in  use,  the 
cross  bow  still  held  its  own  as  to  accuracy 
and  speed  of  reloading.  The  cross  bow  shot 
an  iron  arrow  about  six  inches  long,  called 
a  bolt  in  English.  It  was  made  entirely  of 
iron,  the  head,  stem  and  wings  or  feathers  as 
one  chooses  to  call  them.  The  wings  were 
wider  than  the  head  and  some  one  had  dis- 
covered that  by  giving  an  angle  or  set  off  to 
the  wings  in  relation  to  the  stem,  that  it  gave 
a  rotary  motion  to  the  bolt  during  its  flight 
and  improved  its  accuracy. 

As  the  cross  bow  men  could  beat  the  hand 
gun  men  at  the  target,  it  was  supposed  to  be 
due  to  the  bolt  because  of  the  wings.  So  a 
gun  was  made  with  two  grooves  to  take  in  the 
bolt.  As  the  wings  were  set  at  an  angle  the 
grooves  were  made  with  a  twist  to  suit  the 
bolt.  That  is  how  the  first  rifle  barrel  was 
made  and  it  was  a  very  rough  affair  no  doubt. 
Even  then  they  did  not  know  what  they  had 
accomplished.  It  was  only  sometime  after 
these  new  guns  had  been  shooting  bolts,  that 
someone  had  only  one  broken  bolt  to  shoot 
with,  the  head  and  part  of  the  stem.  As 
there  was  nothing  to  fill  up  the  big  grooves 
he  wrapped  a  piece  of  rag  around  the  stem  and 
forced  it  down  the  barrel.  The  result  was 
when  the  gun  was  fired,  that  the  bolt  kept 
head  on  to  the  target  and  the  birth  of  the  rifle. 

From  that  day  all  kinds  of  bullets  and 
rifling  were  tried,  some  bullets  had  projections 
on  them  to  fit  the  grooves,  but  the  bullet 
with  some  kind  of  soft  patch  to  take  the 
rifling  was  the  .final  result,  until  Cap.  Minie 
invented  the  expanding  elongated  rifle  bullet 
and  made  the  muzzle  leader  perfect. 

I  hope  that  none  of  the  German  reptiles 
that  are  in  temporary  occupation  of  Belgium 
will  find  the  records  of  the  above.  If  so  they 
do,  then  they  will  be  sent  to  Berlin  and  later 
on  it  will  be  given  out,  that  our  rifle  was  in- 
vented by  a  Hohenzollern  acting  under  divine 
inspiration. 

Hoping  that  some  of  the  above  may  be  of 
interest  to  you,    I  remain, 
Lachine,  Que.  Yours  truly,  Old  Crank. 
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Price  List-Express  Prepaid  S 


4  bottles  Corby's  Special  Selected  Rye  Whisky   $5.00 

1  gallon  Corby's  Special  Selected  Rye  Whisky   5.25 

1  case  Corby's  Special  Selected  Rye  Whisky  (12  bottles) .  11.00 

4  bottles  Corby's  Majestic  Rye  Whisky   4.00 

1  gallon  Corby's  Majestic  Rye  Whisky   4.50 

1  case  Corby's  Majestic  Rye  Whisky  (12  bottles)   9.00 

Obtainable  From  Any  First-class  Liquor  Dealer 

If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your  favorite  liquor  dealer,  advise 
us  and  we  will  attend  to  it  for  you. 

Our  Packages  Are  Plain — Without  Advertising 


One  Bottle  Special  Offers 

One  bottle  Corby's  Special  Selected  Rye  Whisky 

with  trial  bottle  (Special  Offer  No.  1)   $1.50 

One  bottle  Corby's  Majestic  Rye  Whisky  (Special 

Offer  No.  3)   1.25 

These  one-bottle  lots  are  shipped  by  us  only,  but  any 

other  package  can  be  obtained  from  your  liquor 

dealer  as  well  as  from  us. 


Our  Offer  No.  1  consists  of  a  large  bottle  and  a  trial  bottle 
of  our  SPECIAL  SELECTED  WHISKY,  both  bottles  being 
sent  to  you  in  one. package,  express  charges  being  paid,  upon 
receipt  of  $1.50.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  after  trying  the 
sample  bottle,  return  the  large  bottle  at  our  expense,  and  we 
will,  without  question,  refund  the  full  amount  charged,  $1.50. 


QUICK  SERVICE 

If  you  send  your  orders  direct  to  us,  we  gua- 
rantee to  ship  the  goods  the  day  the  order 
is  received. 

INSTRUCTIONS 

Send  us  Express  or  Port  Office  Money  Order 
or  Postal  Note  addressed  to 

H.  Corby  Distillery  Company,  Limited 

669  Shaughnessy  Bldg.,  Montreal 


Gallon  Jar 


This  is  THE  POPULAR 
PACKAGE  in  the  mail 
order  business  and  gives 
you  the  most  whisky  for 
your  money.  It  is  a  glass 
jar  and  has  a  handle  as 
shown  in  the  picture. 
When  empty  it  is  useful 
for  other  purposes. 


w 


These  whiskies  are  manufactured  at  our 
distillery  at  Corbyville,  Ontario,  where  we 
have  been  making  whiskies  for  the  past  58 
years.  Our  plant,  with  a  capacity  of  17.UUO 
gallons  daily,  is  the  largest  in  Canada  and 
is  also  recognized  as  the  most  modern  ana 
up-to-date.  _ 

The  above  prices  apply  only  to  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario,  points  East  of  Detroit 
and  Lake  Huron. 
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The  Ross  Rifle. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  Although 
not  a  subscriber  I  have  been  a  constant  reader 
of  your  magazine  for  a  long  time  and  have 
enjoyed  it  very  much  and  also  gained  a  lot  of 
information.  I  am  very  fond  of  shooting  at 
any  time  of  the  year  and  when  I  get  a  chance 
do  some. 

I  have  a  Ross  Rifle  model  E  1910,  box 
magazine  and  I  like  it  very  well  with  the 
exception  of  the  box  magazine  which  I  do 
not  like  very  well  on  account  of  it  making  the 
rifle  rather  unhandy  to  carry.  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  any  of  the  readers  of  Rod  and  Gun  or 
yourselves  have  had  one  similar  to  mine  and 
had  it  changed. 

I  would  like  to  do  some  reloading  the  .303 
cartridge  and  would  like  to  know  if  any  of  the 
readers  of  your  book  have  done  any  and  if  a 
soft  point  spitzer  bullet  can  be  purchased 
anywhere. 

I  was  reading  a  small  book  put  out  by  the 
Newton  Arms  Co.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  which 
they  make  a  sporting  spitzer  soft  point  bullet 
for  their  rifles  but  have  never  seen  any  .303 
calibre  by  any  ammunition  makers. 

I  see  that  the  Ross  military  has  been  dis- 
carded and  would  like  to  know  if  you  have 
any  knowledge  of  what  will  be  done  with  them. 
If  they  are  to  be  sold  yours  truly  would  very 
much  like  to  have  one  around  that  would 
stand  some  banging  around. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  the  .303  would 
work  with  a  copper  tube  bullet  and  a  powder 
charge  equal  to  the  Mark  VII  Cartridge.  I 
do  not  know  technics  enough  to  figure  what 
this  combination  would  do,  but  would  think 
there  would  be  enough  speed  to  work  very 
well.  I  do  not  like  the  .280  cartridge  to  handle 
whereas  the  .303  is  a  good  one  to  handle  and 
I  do  not  suppose  the  Ross  Rifle  Co.  would 
make  a  .303  copper  tube  bullet  on  account  of 
the  .280  being  their  specialty.  I  have  also 
been  wondering  what  could  be  gotten  from 
a  .280  cartridge  using  the  .303  shell  necked 
down  to  .280.  I  would  like  the  .280  on 
account  of  its  small  size  to  reload  as  with  a 
spitzer  it  would  be  a  very  nice  size  to  use  in 
shooting  rabbits,  etc. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  Newton  .256 
calibre  I  would  like  to  see  the  Ross  Co.  put  a 
rifle  out  to  take  that  ammunition  as  it  would 
also  be  a  nice  size  to  reload.  I  like  doing 
a  lot  of  shooting  and  can  have  a  good  time 
selecting  some  object  and  shooting,  at  it  when 
I  am  out  huntingfafter  the  deer  is  bagged. 

If  I  just  go  out  ,  shoot  a  deer  and  come  in 
without  hardly  firing  a  dozen  shots  I  have  no 


fun  in  fact  I  go  hunting  to  get  some  shooting 

as  much  as  I  go  after  game. 

Just  one  more  question  and  I  will  wind  up 
this  lengthy  epistle,  and  that  is  has  anyone 
found  a  good  peep  sight  to  use  on  the  .303 
Ross?  Until  I  can  get  something  to  suit  me 
better  I  am  going  to  stick  to  my  .303  and  even 
though  I  do  not  agree  with  some  of  the  ideas  in 
its  manufacture  it  is  the  best  I  have  owned 
up  to  date. 

"Greenhorn", 

Steelton,  Alta. 

The  Sharp's  Rifle. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  I  have  been 
a  reader  of  your  valuable  magazine  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  have  read  with  great 
interest  the  series  of  articles  on  the  "Arms 
that  Helped  to  Shove  the  Frontier  off  the 
Map,"  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Haines,  the  issue  upon 
the  Sharp's  Old  Reliable  is  of  special  interest 
to  me  as  I  have  used  them,  and  know  their 
sterling  qualities,  and  I  take  much  pleasure 
in  giving  you  a  little  data  relative  to  the  early 
models  of  Sharp's  carbines  that  were  used  in 
military  service,  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  readers  of  Rod  and  Gun  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  see  same  appear  in  your  valuable 
magazine  as  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
offered  any  information  pertaining  to  fire- 
arms to  your  magazine. 

The  Sharp's  Breech-loading  Carbine  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  best  known  of  the 
American  breech  loaders.  It  was  used  with 
entire  success  by  the  United  States  army 
in  Mexico  and  also  during  the  Civil  War. 

This  breech  loader  was  at  first  used  with 
the  made  up  linen  cartridge,  ignited  by  a 
large  army  percussion  cap,  and  afterwards 
by  an  improved  magazine  primer,  called 
"Maynards,"  carried  in  a  small  primer 
magazine  and  placed  on  the  nipple  by  the 
working  of  the  hammer  in  the  act  of  cocking. 
This  increased  the  rapidity  of  the  arm;  it 
could  then  fire  ten  shots  per  minute.  The 
breech  action  is  a  dropping-block,  by  pressing 
downwards  the  trigger  guard,  which  is  fitted 
with  a  huge-joint  the  breech  block  is  de- 
pressed and  allows  the  cartridge  to  be  inserted 
in  the  chamber,  the  top  edge  of  which  is 
sharpened  so  as  to  cut  off  the  end  of  the  linen 
cartridge  and  expose  the  powder  to  the 
igniting  flash  which  passes  through  the  block. 

This  breech-loader  was  submitted  to  the 
American  Board  of  Ordnance,  at  Washington, 
in  November,  1850,  who  declared  it  to  be 
superior  to  any  other  arm  loading  at  the  breech 
that  had  up  to  that  date  been  submitted  to 
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The  Aroma  of  Savoury  Cooking 

from  the  NEW  PERFECTION  OIL  COOK  STOVE  makes 
keener  the  appreciation  of  the  coming  meal.  Appetizingly  the 
kitchen  smells  of  perfectly-cooked  food, — with  no  smoke,  coal- 
gas  or  other  impurities  in  the  air.  The  whole  kitchen  is  pleas- 
ing— no  coal-dust,  ashes  or  chips  on  the  floor.  A  fine  meal  is  in 
prospect  for  healthy,  hungry  people. 

In  the  New  Perfection,  the  heat  is  controlled,  and  there  is  the 
maximum  of  it  when  wanted.  There  is  no  waste  and  no  gas; 
the  oil  is  completely  burned,  because  the  Long  Blue  Chimney 
effects  perfect  combustion.  The  New  Perfection  is  successful 
wherever  used,  and  in  all  seasons. 

With  Royalite  Coal  Oil  cooking  costs 
only  from  5  to  10  cents  per  meal 

THE  IMPERIAL  OIL  COMPANY,  Limited 

BRANCHES  IN  ALL  CITIES 
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them,  the  main  points  of  advantage  being, 
simplicity  and  strength  of  parts,  speed  and 
accuracy  of  fire  and  convenient  to  clean  and 
repair  (all  of  which  are  true  military  require- 
ments.) The  Sharp's  Rifle  Company  manu- 
factured 80,512  carbines  for  the  American 
Government.  Some  of  the  British  regiments 
of  cavalry  were  supplied  with  Sharp's  car- 
bines in  1857  for  experimental  purposes,  but  it 
was  found  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
escape  of  gas  at  the  breech.  To  such  an 
extent  did  it  escape  that  it  would  burn 
through  a  handkerchief  if  tied  around  the 
breech  joint.  There  is  no  arrangement  to 
prevent  this  escape  of  gas,  which  if  not 
dangerous  is  most  inconvenient,  the  liability 
to  clogging,  making  it  difficult  to  load  after  a 
number  of  shots  have  been  fired.  The  Sharp's 
Rifle  Company  eliminated  this  difficulty 
afterwards  by  making  it  to  take  a  metallic 
centrai-fire  cartridge.  This  improvement 
put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  "Old  Reliable" 
Sharp's  Rifle  so  famous  in  frontier  days. 

P.S. — The  Sharp's  Carbines  was  patented 
Sept.  12,  1848,  and  Oct.  5,  1852,  length  of  the 
barrel  22  inches,  total  length  39  inches,  weight 
8  pounds,  rifling  right  hand  uniform  twist, 
one  turn  in  20  inches,  four  grooves,  land  and 
grooves  equal  width,  depth  of  grooves  .005  in. 
Cat.  .50  and  .52. 

This  information  is  about  as  complete  as 
I  can  find  relative  to  this  old  gun;  it  was  fairly 
accurate  but  the  velocity  was  too  low  for  long 
range. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  beg  to  remain, 
Yours  very  truly, 

J  as.  J.  Marshall. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Re  the  Rifles  Shown  in  Mr.  Stewart's  Article. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  Your  cour- 
teous letter  of  January  31st,  received,  also 
received  the  February  number  of  "Rod  and 
Gun." 

My  rifle  is  the  only  250-3000  shown  in  the 
picture.  The  other  rifles  are  Savages,  but 
they  are  .25-35's  and  30-30's.  Your  sugges- 
tion regarding  the  use  of  ammonia  noted, 
and  will  be  followed.  If  you  have  the  issues 
of  your  magazine  for  the  past  year  in  bound 
form,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  entire  vol- 
ume, and  will  remit  promptly  on  receipt  of 
bill.  If  you  have  them  not  bound,  please 
bind  a  set  for  me,  or  send  me  a  set  and  I  will 
have  them  bound  myself. 

I  wrote  to  the  Savage  Arms  Co.  about  the 
tightness  of  the  action  of  my  gun,  and  they 
suggested  that  I  send  them  the  rifle,  which 
I  have  done.    I  have  not  yet  heard  from 


them.  They  also  informed  me  that  they  had 
completely  exhausted  their  stock  of  full  metal 
patched  ammunition  and  that  it  would  be 
about  two  months  before  they  would  be  able 
to  furnish  any  more. 

With  best  regards,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 
Carthage,  Mo.  H.  A.  Stewart. 

Some  Queries  Re  the  .303  Winchester  and 
.46-70. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  As  a  reg- 
ular reader  of  your  valuable  magazine  I 
would  be  obliged  if  you  would  answer  the 
following  questions: — 

1.  I  have  a  regular  buckhorn  sight  on  my 
Winchester,  Model  1895,  .303  rifle.  Kindly 
state  what  the  point  blank  distance  for  this 
Winchester  model  is,  and  what  distance  in 
yards  the  first  position  is  set  for,  and  what 
difference  in  yards  in  distance  each  sight 
step  makes  when  you  move  sight  back  one  step 
or  notch.  This  information  I  have  no  means 
of  finding  out,  and  no  means-  of  testing  rifle 
at  present  and  may  want  to  use  it  before  I 
have  an  opportunity  of  testing  sights  to  find 
out. 

2.  Would  the  .45-70  cartridge  with  black  j 
powder  in  a  Marlin  be  thoroughly  reliable 
for  shooting  deer  in  a  heavy  bush  country 
where  most  shots  are  snap  ones  in  the  heavy  £ 
underbrush?  Would  such  a  low  pressure 
heavy  bullet  not  smash  through  brush  and 
twigs  with  less  danger  of  being  deflected  than 

a  high  power  .303  cartridge  and  be  more  J 
accurate  and  reliable  under  the  circumstance  1 
up  to  200  yards? 

3.  Is  the  Remington  automatic  .35  a 
thoroughly  reliable  rifle  for  deer  shooting 
in  such  a  heavy  bush  country,  where  a  quick 
knock  down  blow  at  a  short  range  is  desirable? 
With  ordinary  care  does  this  rifle  function 
well,  and  is  it  as  reliable  as  the  ordinary 
level  rifles  in  respect  to  cartridge  jamming 
or  other  defects? 

Ottawa,  Ont.  Regular  Reader. 

(It  is  not  possible  to  give  you  the  desired 
information  regarding  your  .303  model  1895 
Winchester  for  the  reason  that  on  these  rifles 
equipped  with  the  standard  buckhorn  sights 
there  is  always  a  certain  variation  in  the 
individual  rifle  and  you  can  only  determine 
these  figures  for  yourself  by  tests  from  ma- 
chine rest.  As  you  probably  know  the  buck- 
horn sight  is  not  a  favorite  of  the  writer's. 
I  cannot  in  fact  urge  you  to  substitute  a 
Lyman  or  Marble  peep  sight  and  remove  the 
regular  rear  sight  entirely. 
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have  been  on  the  market  for  over 
sixty  years  and  are  known  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  for  their  uniform 
excellent  quality. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  these 
in  his  stock,  write  us  direct. 


MADE  UNDER  GOVERNMENT  INSPECTION 


F.  W.  Fearman  Co. 

LIMITED 

Hamilton,  Ontario 


THE  CAMPER 

will  appreciate  a 
supply  of 

BORDEN'S 

EVAPORATED  MILK 

(Unsweetened) 

"St.Charles","Peerless"or  "Jersey" 

It  serves  all  the  purposes  of  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow.  It  never 
curdles  even  in  the  hottest 
weather.  Sold  in  convenient  size 
packages.  Send  for  our  recipe 
book,  "The  Borden  Way." 

Borden  Milk  Co.,  Limited 

MONTREAL 


The  three  words  that 
tell  the  whole  ^lory  of 
a  perf edl  cup  of  coffee, 
from  plantation  to 
breakfast  table  

"Seal  Brand"  Coffee. 

In  }4,  1  and  2  pound  tins.   Whole — ground — pulverized — also 
fine  ground  for  Percolators.   Never  sold  in  bulk.  187 

CHASE  &  SANBORN,  MONTREAL. 
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You  will  find  the  .45-70  possessing  good 
knock-down  qualities  but  also  a  high  tra- 
jectory which  will  make  game  shooting  at 
long  and  unknown  ranges  a  rather  uncertain 
pastime.  The  .35  Remington  auto  is  a 
popular  game  rifle  and  never  fails  to  give 
satisfaction  on  the  trail  so  far  as  immunity 
from  misfunctioning  is  concerned.  Down  in 
Texas  I  find  that  the  .25-calibre  Remington 
is  a  very  popular  game  rifle,  in  fact  I  have 
yet  to  hear  of  serious  complaint  regarding 
the  functioning  qualities  of  the  model  and 
you  will  make  no  mistake  if  you  stand  by 
your  Remington. — Editor). 

Wants  A  Rifle  For  Sporting  Purposes. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  Please  ac- 
cept my  thanks  for  your  recent  letter  giving 
me  the  advice  I  desired  re  the  sights  for  my 
rifle.  I  understand  that  my  former  letter 
and  your  reply  to  same  will  be  published  in 
the  April  issue  and  by  the  time  this  letter 
appears  will  have  been  printed  very  likely. 

I  never  could  make  much  of  my  .401  Win- 
chester so  shall,  I  think,  sell  it.  Would  you 
please  give  me  some  advice^upon  the  choice 
of  a  rifle  for  sporting  purposes  that  I  can  rely 
upon?  I  want  a  gun  that  will  kill  bear  so 
none  of  your  .303's  need  apply.  The  .22 
rifle  I  want  is  one  of  those  high  power  affairs 
I  read  so  much  about,  this  for  sporting  pur- 
poses also. 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  the  Winchester 
people  and  asked  them  to  tell  me  something 
about  their  .401  Self-Loading  jifle  but  could 
get  nothing  out  of  them.  Some  of  the  sights 
on  these  rifles  'take  the  cake'  and  should 
be  on  coast  defense  guns  instead  of  on  rifles. 
Can  you  tell  me  why  makers  always  sight 
their  guns  so  badly? 
Kelowna,  B.C.  F.  L.  H. 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  6th  inst.  enclosing 
stamped  self-addressed  envelope  for  my  reply 
to  your  several  queries. 

You  are,  I  see,  going  to  dispose  of  your  .401 
Winchester  Self-Loader  and  if  I  understand 
you  correctly,  wish  me  to  advise  you  re  the 
choice  of  a  rifle  for  'sporting'  purposes.  You 
also  state  that  you  are  not  considering  a  .302. 
The  .22-calibre  rifle  you  have  in  mind  is  to 
be  of  the  high  power  type.  With  these  points  ' 
you  have  given  me  to  work  upon,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  answer  your  questions  to  the  best 
of  my  ability. 

As  you  doubtless  have  observed,  many 
hunters  of  big  game  absolutely  condemn 
rifles  of  the  .30-30  class  for  use  on  big  game 
while  again  others  have  used  this  class  of 


arm  upon  even  such  game  as  bear,  etc.  and 
report  good  results.  As  to  which  view  is 
correct  it  is  much  better  for  each  man  to 
decide  for  himself  and  in  this  connection  I 
would  strongly  advise  you  to  try  out  such 
rifles  as  the  .33  caliber  Model  1895  Marlin, 
.35  Remington-UMC  Autoloader,  .303,  and 
.250-3000  '99  Savage,  .303,  .35  and  280  Ross. 
Of  the  above  mentioned  calibers,  the  Marlin 
and  the  Remington,  also  the  .303  Savage, 
belong  to  the  .30-30  class  while  the  .250-3000 
Savage  and  the  Ross  .380,  .303,  and  .35 
W.C.F.  calibers  are  more  powerful  weapons 
the  .280  greatly  more  so.  As  to  the  .35 
and  .280  Ross  no  hunter  hesitates  to  pro- 
nounce these  sizes  suitable  for  the  largest 
and  most  dangerous  American  game. 

You  do-not  appear  to  have  target  work  in 
mind  but  notwithstanding  each  of  the  above 
rifles  would  be  improved  by  either  a  Lyman 
or  Marble  rear,  and  a  gold,  brass,  steel  or 
ivory  bead  front  sight.  On  certain  of  the 
above  rifles  a  V-M  front  sight  would  be  fine 
and  having  personally  used  this  latter  sight 
we  are  in  a  position  to  know  its  virtues  which 
are  many.  We  would  suggest  if  possible 
that  your  rifle  upon  which  you  decide  after 
having  given  the  above  a  thorough  trial 
be  without  the  rear  sight  slot  on  the  barrel, 
be  fitted  with  a  steel  shotgun  butt-plate, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  .250  Savage 
and  the  .35  Remington,  be  of  solid  frame 
type.  For  the  proper  care  of  these  high 
power  rifles  see  back  numbers  of  this  maga- 
zine. 

Re  the  .22  high  power  rifle  you  mention 
would  advise  that  this  arm  and  the  regular 
twenty- two  calibre  rifle  are  two  altogether 
different  propositions,  the  high  power  rifle 
being  well  suited  for  use  upon  deer  and  such 
medium  game  at  reasonable  ranges  while  the 
regular  .22  calibre  rifle  is  only  a  small  game 
rifle.  The  only  high  power  of  this  calibre 
is  manufactured  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Savage  Arms  Co.,  of  Utica,  N.Y.  and  loaded 
with  smokeless  powder  and  a  70-grain  soft 
point  bullet  develops  a  muzzle  velocity  of 
2,800  f.s.  and  energy  of  1206  ft.  lbs.  also 
latter  figures  taken  at  the  muzzle.  This 
arm  is  fitted  with  20-inch  round  nickel  steel 
barrel  and  the  entire  gun  weighs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  six  pounds.  The  rifle  is 
of  the  model  known  as  the  Savage  "Feather- 
weight"— a  model  which  enjoys  great  popu- 
larity on  account  of  its  lightness  and  take- 
down feature.  We  would  suggest  that  such 
an  arm  be  fitted  with  either  Lyman  or  Marble 
peep  sight  and  used  in  connection  with  such 
a  front  sight  as  before  described.    The  reg- 
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OUR  EXPERT  CASTING  LINE 

Hard  Braided  of  the  Highest  Grade  of  Silk^  The 
Strongest  Line  of  its  size  in  the  World.  Used  by 
Mr.  Decker  in  contest  with  Mr.  Jamison  Nuf  sed. 
Every   Line  Warranted.    50   Yard   Spools,  $1.25. 

Trout  Flies 

For  Trial — Send  Us 

5G2?.JE  Quality  A 
Quality  B 
Quality  C 
Bass  Flies 
Gauze  Wine 
English 


18c 
30c 
60c 
65c 
75c 
2.00 


for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 
for  an 
Regular 


assorted  doz. 

price  60c. 

assorted  doz. 

price  84c. 

assorted  doz. 

price  96c. 

assorted  doz. 

price. ...$1.00 
assorted  doz. 

price  ..$3.50 


Steel  Fishing  Rods 


FLY  RODS,  8  or  9^  feet  $1.00 

BAIT  RODS,  bVz,  6^  or  8  feet   1.25 

CASTING  RODS,  4^,  5  or  6  feet   1.50 

BAIT  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip   2.00 

CASTING  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip   2.50 

CASTING  RODS,  full  Agate  Mountings    3.50 

The  H.  H.  KIFFE  CO.  525  ""R^u 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free  on  Application 


The  Active 

Outdoor  Man 

find  real  com- 
fort in  a  "Dea- 
con" Shirt  be- 
cause it  is  made 
according  to  his 
own  ideas  of  what 
a  shirt  should  be. 

The  materials 
— flannels,  serges, 
tweeds  and  drills 
— are  made  espe- 
cially for  Deacon 
Shirts,  to  our  own  specifications.  We  guar- 
antee them  absolutely,  fit  and  workmanship 
as  well  as  materials. 

Deacon  Shirts  are  roomy,  yet  they  fit 
trimly.  The  "Big  Deacon"  takes  care  of  the 
extra  big  men.  Collars  are  in  all  the  favorite 
styles.  One  or  two  pockets  as  you  wish.  All 
seams  turned,  felled  and  double  stitched. 
Buttons  put  on  to  stay.  Everything  right  for 
comfort  and  service.    Sold  at  popular  prices. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  "Deacon." 

Deacon  Shirt  Company 


SHIRT 


BELLEVILLE 


CANADA 


Manuf aotursrs  to 

HIS  MAJESTY 
KINC  GEORGE  V. 


THE  GREAT 
ENGLISH  FIELD 
says,  "  We  must 
never  forget  that  it 
is  to  HARDY 
Bros,  of  Alnwick  we 
owe  the  supremacy 
we  have  achieved  as 
Rod  makers. 


Hardy's  The  Great  British  Specialists 

In  "Palakona"  Regd.  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods 


THE  "DE  LUXE"  ROD,  made  of  Steel-hard  "PALAKONA"  is  Hardy's  latest 
design  in  single-handed  rods  for  wet  or  dry  fly  fishing. 

IT  is  the  product  of  the  largest,  and  best  equipped  factory,  supervised  by  the 
champion  Professional  Fly  Casters  and  Anglers  in  Europe,  "Hardy's."  Don't 
forget  that  as  wages  in  Great  Britain  are  75%  less  than  in  America  we  can 
give  greater  value  in  high  class  hand  work.  All  our  rods  are  hand  made  by  ex- 
perts whose  lives  have  been  spent  at  this  work,  for  which  50  GOLD  MEDALS 
have  been  awarded.  Length  9-ft.,  weight  534  ozs.;  9-ft.  6-ins.,  weight  534  ozs.; 
10-ft.,  weight  6  ozs.  All  fitted  with  Hardy's  patent  screw  grip  reel  fittings. 
PRICE— Rod,  with  one  top  only,  $18.37;  with  two  tops,  $22.04.  If  in  Bamboo 
protector  case  to  carry  THE  WHOLE  ROD,  $2.44  extra. 


^—y^^rrm       DRY  FLIES— As  made  by  us  for  the  late  F.  M.  Halford, 
I      Esq.,  for  whom  we  also  made  rods",  etc.,  60  cents  per  doz. 

GUT  CASTS— The  Anglo-American  tapered  mist  color 
No.  1  medium,  No.  2  fine,  as  made  for  Mr.  Halford. 
Stout  to  4X  Ditto,  Ditto  to  3X,  Stout  Lake  to  fine,  Ditto 
to  medium,  Ex-stout  to  MEDIUM,  Ex-stout  to  stout,  6  ft. 
■HHH      8/6d.  per  doz.  or  $2.08,  9-ft.  11  /-per  doz.  or  $2.69. 

Hardy  Bros., Manufactory  Alnwick,  England 
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ular  rear  sight  should  be  removed  from  the 
barrel  and  a  slot  blank  piece  inserted.  The 
•  arm  possesses  great  shocking  power  on  animal 
tissue  and  can  correctly  be  called  a  fine  deer 
rifle.  It  is  in  no  sense  in  the  same  class  as 
the  ordinary  .22-calibre  rifle  handling  rim 
fire  cartridges  as  the  latter  type  of  .22  is  but 
a  small  game  rifle. — Editor. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  I  have 
recently  purchased  a  new  .250-3000  High 
Power  Savage  Rifle  and  I  do  not  like  the  sights 
on  it,  as  you  know  at  the  factory  they  put  on 
as  cheap  sights  as  they  can  get  away  with, 
and  I  want  a  little  advice  as  to  the  best  sights 
to  use  on  this  rifle,  I  want  a  gold  bead  on 
front,  that  is  settled  now,  what  I  want  is  a 
rear  sight,  and  this  is  where  you  are  supposed 
to  come  in  with  the  free  advice. 

Kindly  let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as 
possible  as  I  want  to  send  the  rifle  to  the 
factory  to  have  the  sights  changed  as  we  are 
near  the  deer  hunting,  and  that  is  what  the 
rifle  is  used  for.  Remember  I  do,  not  want 
a  target  sight  just  a  good  sight  for  every-day 
use. 

Pembroke,  Ont.  A.  H.  B. 

(There  is  no  better  combination  of  hunt- 
ing and  target  sights  than  a  tang  Marble 
or  Lyman  used  in  connection  with  an  ivory 
bead  front  sight  of  the  small  type.  I  have 
recently  adopted  the  5B  Lyman  front  sight 
which  gives  one  the  choice  of  either  plain 
bead  (ivory)  or  steel  bead  enclosed  in  a  cover 
and  find  this  front  sight  all  that  could  be 
desired  when  used  with  a  tang  or  receiver 
peep  sight. 

Both  the  Lyman  and  Marble  people  manu- 
facture sights  which  can  be  screwed  on  the 
tang  of  your  Savage  and  you  can  do  no  better 
than  have  one  of  these  excellent  rear  peep 
sights  fitted  to  your  rifle.  The  ordinary 
open  buckhorn  rear  sights  -usually  supplied 
with  the  usual  fifteen  dollar  American  sport- 
ing rifle  are  not  worth  a  whoop  anyway.  In 
the  days  of  the  old  .45  Sharp's  they  used  to 
have  a  half  way  decent  flat  bar  rear  sight 
and  my  .50-70  Sharp's  is  to  this  day  fitted 
with  one  of  these  rear  sights  but  those  days 
are  past  and  the  modern  buckhorn  freak  is  a 
disgrace  to  a  decent  rifle.  The  regular  Sav- 
age windguage  rear  sight  is  probably  the 
nearest  approach  to  perfection  when  we  are 
considering  open  sights  and  the  Springfield 
sight  is  also  in  this  class.  Neither,  however, 
are  the  equal  of  a  peep  tang  or  receiver  sight. 
—Editor). 


A  Foreign  .22-cal.  Rifle. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  I  wish  to 
thank  Mr.  Geikie,  the  editor  of  the  Guns  and 
Ammunition  department  very  much  for  his 
kind  answer  to  my  question  concerning  the 
choice  of  a  rifle  to  cover  all  game  smaller 
than  deer.  I  will  follow  his  advice  and  I  hope 
it  will  pan  out. 

I  wish  to  ask  another  question.  I  have  an 
old  .22  R.  F.  rifle  without  any  clue  to  the 
makers  on  it,  at  least  I  cannot  see  it,  but  it 
has  the  word  "Belgium"  on  the  top  of  the 
barrel.  I  would  like  if  possible  to  get  some 
information  about  it.  It  has  a  heavy,  but 
not  very  long  octagon  barrel,  and  a  nice 
pistol  grip.  It  has  the  funniest  loading 
device  I  ever  saw.  To  load  it  you  pull  back 
the  giant  hammer  and  lift  up  a  sort  of  block. 
This  block  covers  all  of  the  breach  and  con- 
tains a  large  firing  pin.  On  the  block  are 
two  little  arms  which  press  out  the  ejector 
when  you  lift  the  block.  You  then  put  in 
cartridge,  pull  down  block  which  shoves  in 
ejector,  and  the  gun  is  ready  to  fire.  If  you 
have  any  information  I  will  be  very  much 
obliged. 

Toronto,  Ont.  D.  S. 

(From  your  description  would  think  your 
rifle  a  Flobert.  Taking  it  that  you  desire  some 
information  re  the  rifle  would  say  that  I 
have  been  familiar  with  but  not  especially 
interested  in  these  arms  for  many  years. 
They  are  made  usually  of  the  most  common 
metal,  the  barrel  usually  being  of  wrought 
iron  and  often  this  barrel  is  far  from  straight, 
so  much  so  in  fact  that  accuracy  greatly 
suffers.  The  breech  action  also  left  and 
still  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  When  a  boy 
I  nearly  lost  the  sight  of  my  right  eye  through 
the  explosion  of  the  charge  (a  .22  Long  rim 
fire  cartridge)  forcing  up  the  breech  block 
throwing  back  the  hammer  and  expelling  the 
powder  gases,  residue  of  burned  powder  and 
last  but  not  least  the  head  of  the  shell  back 
into  your  editor's  orbs  with  a  force  which  was 
unpleasant  to  say  the  least.  Right  there 
and  then  I  swore  off  Flobertg.  Whether  it 
was  a  defective  shell  matters  not  a  whit.  An 
action  which  will  permit  the  blow-back  to 
hurl  the  gas  et  al.  back  in  the  shooter's  face 
is  not  a  safe  one.  I  might  also  add  that  the 
wooden  forearm  on  the  left  hand  side  under 
the  breech-block  was  split  for  about  one 
and  one-half  inches.  These  rifles  were  made 
originally  in  Belgium  but  since  the  present 
war  their  manufacture  has  very  likely  been 
stopped.  The  cheapest  of  American  single 
shot  rifles  are  superior  to  the  Flobert. — 
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TheWm  itedd<mX)c\c\ 

JASplitJ3amboo-TwG  Piece  I\  Vr  VI 


Lengths 
4*,  5  and 
5*  feet. 
Longer  to 
special 
order. 


Lightness  with 
Strength,  springiness  with 
rpower — delicacy  { 
with  durability — J 
at  the  right  price. 


Showing  how 
strips  are  sawed 
and  glued,  opposing 
full  strength  and  resiliency 
of  wood  to  every  strain. 


Typical 
Heddon 
Rod  with 
Extra  Tip 


Made  from 
the  only 
fit  rod 
mate- 
rial— split  bamboo — selected  stick  by  stick  from 
better  stock  than  ever  finds  its  way  into  a  "hand- 
made'-' shop,  and  sawed,  glued  and  wound  with  a 
perfection  and  precision  that  no  hand-made  rod 
can  give  at  any  price.    Heddon  original  Two- 
Piece  construction  gives  long,  unbroken  spring 
action  to  tip,  preventing  breakage  where  others 
are  weak.   And  the  Self-locking  Reel  Band  is 
a  feature  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

$2.50  to  $15  at  your  Dealer's  or  Direct. 
Write  for  Heddon  Free  Art  Book  of 
Rode,  Minnows  and  "How  to  Cast 

James  Heddon's  Sons, 

Dowagiac,  Mich 


aby 
Crab 
Wiggler 


THE  only  cast- 
ing bait  that 
is  Fish-Sure, 
Snagless  and  98% 
Weedless.  Most 
pronounced  wigg- 
ling movement  possi- 
ble in  any  bait.  Surer 
hooking  than  any 
other  Heddon  product. 
Casts  like  a  bullet  and 
so  nearly  weedless  that  it  works 
without  interruption  in  any  water. 
All  colors — 90  cents. 


Oh!. How  It  Wiggles! 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact  Dis- 
tances ;  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable. 

  Indispensable  to  every  lov- 
er of  outdoor  sport  and  es- 
pecially to  those  who  love 
WALKING.   Instructive  be- 
cause of  value  in  determining 
distances:    a   necessary  ad- 
junct to  compass  and  as  use- 
ful to  SPORTSMEN.  It  fur- 
nishes the  true  solution  of 
many  a  disputed  question  of 
bow  far  it  is  to  or  from  vari- 
ious  points.  Best  of 
all  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful health  promotor 
because  its  interest- 
ing notations  afford 
real    incentive  for 
WALKING.  Whe- 
ther you  walk  for 
health,  business  or 
pleasure— anywhere, 
every  where,  the 
AMERICAN  Pedo- 
met  er  tells  the  whole 
story  of  just  how 
far  you  have  trav- 
ell  ed. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer,  $1.75 
Sold  by  all  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  CHAPEL  ST.,  NEW  NAVEN,  CONN, 
ft,  &  A.  eUNTKCR  CO.  -     ^  Toronto, 

Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


USEFUL 
IN 
CAMP 

WILL  KILL 
THE 
STING 
OF 
INSECTS 

NOTHING 
BETTER 

FOR 
BRUISES 
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Editor.)  Guns  and  Ammuniiion:  Being  a 
subscriber  to  Rod  and  Gun  I  want  you  to 
give  me  some  information  re  the  .303  Win- 
chester and  the  .303  Savage.  In  your  opinion 
which  is  tne  best  deer  gun?  I  intend  purchas- 
ing one  and  before  doing  so  would  like  to 
hear  from  you.  Thanking  you  in  anticipa- 
tion. 

Would  you  suggest  me  purchas  ng  another 
make  apart  from  the  above  ment  oned,  or 
are  they  as  good  a  deer  gun  as  one  could 
secure.? 

West  ShefTord,  Que.          H.  G. 

(The  .303  Savage  to  wnich  you  refer  is  in 
the  .3^-30  class  while  the  model  1895  Win- 
cnester  is  adapted  to  the  .3u3  Bntisn  cart- 
ridge and  a  much  more  powerful  arm.  How- 
ever the  chances  are  that  for  such  game  as 
deer  the  Savage  in  the  above  caliber  will  be 
found  amply  powerful.  The  .30-30  vs.  Larger 
Bore  discussion  whJe  it  lasted  was  a  iively 
one  and  while  personally  I  wouid  prefer  a 
nfle  of  the  Springfield  type  for  game  still  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  .303  Savage  has 
made  good  on  game  up  to  and  including  deer. 
Of  course  the  largest  of  American  game  can 
be  and  has  been  killed  with  the  .303  Savage 
but  I  believe  the  readers  will  agree  with  me 
in  my  sentiments  that  if  I  knew  that  I  were 
to  face  an  outraged  grizzly  in  the  course  of 
the  day's  hunt  I  would  be  inclined  to  pass  up 
my  .30  army  gun  for  a  .405  Winchester. 

By  ail  means  though  secure  a  .303  Savage 
for  your  deer  rifle  as  you  will  be  pleased  with 
the  results. — Editor). 

Appreciates  Mr.  Haines'  Articles. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  Enclose 
stamps  for  which  please  send  me  a  July  copy 
of  Rod  and  Gun.  I  am  much  interested  in 
Mr.  Haines'  article  on  Arms  re  Frontier,  etc., 
as  I  have  many  of  the  old  rifles,  including  a 
Brown  Bess,  of  the  de  Muerun  regiment; 
one  of  Hall's  smooth  bore  and  a  Sharp's 
patent  marked  "1845." 

Yours  truly, 
Calgary,  Alta.  B.  G.  H. 

An  Unknown  Rifle. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  Could  you 
please  tell  me  the  name  of  the  firm  which 
manufactures  the  following  revolver?  It  is 
a  .32  caliber  rim  fire,  firing  either  longs  or 
shorts.  It  holds  five  cartridges.  It  has  a 
front  sight  but  no  rear  one.  It  is  not  an 
Automatic  for  you  have  to  cock  it  yourself 
each  time  you  wish  to  fire.  It  has  no  firm's 
name  on  it,  the  only  mark  being  the  single 
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word  "Defender."  I  have  lost  a  part  of 
and  would  like  to  know  w  here  I  could  repla 

it. 

Moncton,  N.B.  E.  N.  B. 

(The  revolver  you  describe  is  evidently  one 
of  the  many  which  have  been  manufactured 
during  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years  bear- 
ing no  maker's  name  and  usually  adapted  to 
rim  fire  cartridges. 

In  the  case  of  your  pistol  would  say  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  advise  where  you 
comd  secure  additional  parts.  I  am  not 
farmliar  With  the  revolver  in  question  and 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  stamped  with 
tne  maker's  name  and  address  you  could  not 
therefore  obtain  parts  from  that  source, 
though  it  might  be  just  possible  for  some 
gunsmith  to  f*t  up  your  pistoi  for  you.  I 
personally  would  hardiy  consider  one  of  these 
weapons  worthy  of  the  expense. — Editor). 

9  A  Broken  Stock  on  The  Ithaca. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  I  have 
broken  the  stock  of  my  Ithaca  shot  gun  and 
do  not  know  where  to  get  a  fitted  stock  to 
replace  it  or  where  to  send  it  to  have  it  fitted. 
Could  you  tell  me  where  to  get  fhis  done 
and  which  is  the  nearest  place  where  I  can 
get  satisfactory  work  done  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Hoping  you  can  give  me  tne  desired  in- 
formation, I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 
Cadillac,  Sask.  H.  L. 

(Unless  there  is  a  gunsmith  in  your  neigh- 
borhood capable  of  doing  the  work  properly 
would  advise  you  to  send  the  arm  minus  the 
barrel  to  the  manufacturers  to  have  a  new 
stock  fitted.  This  could  be  done  at  a  mod- 
erate ^ost. — Editor). 

Trouble  With  Extraction  of  Shells. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  I  am  a 
young  subscriber  to  Rod  and  GUn,  and  take 
especial  interest  in  reading  the  information 
obtained  in  the  gun  department. 

I  would  like  very  much  if  you  could  answer 
some  questions  for  me.  I  have  a  .22  repeat- 
ing rifle,  and  sometimes  the  empty  cartridges 
stick  in  the  chamber.  1st.  Is  there  any 
way  the  chamber  of  a  .22  rifle  could  be  en- 
larged so  as  to  prevent  the  empty  cartridges 
from  sticking.  2nd.  Would  it  in  any  way 
hurt  or  injure  the  accuracy  of  the  shooting 
of  the  rifle  if  the  chamber  was  enlarged  or 
meddled  with?  3rd.  Could  you  please  give 
me  the  names  and  address  of  some  fire  arms 
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HOTEL  LENOX 

North  St.,  at  Delaware  Ave. 
BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


A  modern,  fireproof  and  distinctive  hotel  of 
250  all  outside  rooms.  Excels  in  Equip- 
ment, Cuisine  and  Service. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN— $1.50  per  day  and  up. 

"FAR  FROM  A  BIG  CITY'S  NOISE. 

CLOSE  TO  A  BIG  CITY'S  BUSINESS" 
Write  for  complimentary  "Guide  of  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  Falls." 
C  A.  MINER,     -     -     Managing  Director 


New  HOTEL  TULLER 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.  Take 
Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF. 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath.  $1.50  Single,  $3.00  Up  Double 
200     "  "       "       2.00     "  4.00 

100     •'  "       "       2.50     "       4.50  " 

100     "         ."       "3.50to5.00"       5.00  "       "  , 
Total  600  Outside  Rooms. 
ALL  ABSOLUTELY  QUIET 


Two  Floors — Agents' 
Sample  Rooms. 


New  Unique  Cafes 
and  Cabaret  Excellente 


Li 


YOU  ENJOY  A  GOOD  MEAL 


American  or  European  Plan 


Well,  who  doesn't?  When  you  come  to 
Toronto  stop  at  a  house  whose  diningroom 
service  is  famous  from  coast  to  coast  for 
good  eating,  quick,  courteous  service  and 
reasonable  prices.  Our  diningroom  is  our 
hobby  as  well  as  an  important  part  of  our 
business.  We  have  a  pride  in  it  and  our 
constant  effort  is  to  keep  on  increasing  its 
fame.  And  every  other  department  is 
right  in  line — large,  bright  bedrooms, 
beautiful  tiled  bathrooms,  luxurious  furn- 
ishings, and  everything  else  the  most 
fastidious  traveler  can  require  for  comfort, 
convenience  and  economy. 
One  minute's  walk  from  the  Union  Station 
brings  vou  to 

The  Walker  House 

Toronto's  Famous  Hotel 
Geo.  Wright  &  Co.,  Proprietors 
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companies  where  I  could  purchase  a  little 
.22  pistol. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  remain, 
Alliance,  Alta.  W.  E.  Heffel. 

(It  is  probable  that  the  trouble  with  the 
extraction  in  your  rifle  is  due  to  rust  in  the 
chamber  but  again  it  may  be  that  the  arm 
was  too  tightly  chambered  when  it  left  the 
factory.  Also  you  may  be  using  the  wrong 
ammunition  in  your  arm,  for  example  an 
Extra  Long  .22-caliber  shell  will  often  cause 
extractor  troubles  when  used  in  a  rifle  cham- 
bered for  the  ordinary  long  rifle  sheL.  Would 
suggest  that  you  write  me  again  giving  full 
particulars  as  to  the  ammunition  you  have 
been  using,  also  the  make  and  model  of  the 
rifle. 

The  enlarging  of  the  chamber  by  hand 
which  you  mention  is  not  to  be  recommended 
as  you  might  ruin  the  chamber  of  the  arm 
and  accuracy  would  be  ruined  accordingly. 

For  the  single  shot  pistols  you  have  in 
mind  would  suggest  either  the  Smith  &  Wes- 
son Arms  Co.  of  Springfield,  Mass.  or  the 
J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co.  of  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass.,  all  of  which  firms  manufacture 
single  shot  pistols. — Editor). 

The  .25-20  Suggested  For  Small  Game, 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  a  question  which  I  know  you  will 
gladly  answer  because  I  have  seen  your 
answers  in  Rod  and  Gun.  I  am  not  a  sub- 
scriber to  your  magazine  but  I  get  it  every 
month  at  our  local  stationery  store  just  the 
same,  which  I  suppose  is  just  as  good.  Well 
I  am  going  to  be  a  subscriber  some  day  any- 
how. Now  the  question:  Would  you  please 
advise  me  what  kind  of  a  gun  I  should  have 
to  get  game  around  here  which  is  as  follows: 
rabbits,  some  pheasants,  a  few  quail  and 
partridge,  a  few  snipe  and  wood  cock,  wood- 
chucks,  squirrels.  I  live  about  a  mile  south 
of  Lake  Ontario  where  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  ducks  and  geese.  I  don't  believe  I 
ever  heard  of  anyone  around  here  that  went 
to  the  lake,  duck  and  geese  shooting.  Two 
other  boys  and  I  have  bought  a  punt,  so  we 
are  going  to  try  it  this  fall;  I  wonder  will  it 
work.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  fur- 
bearing  animals  around  but  I  never  go  out 
shooting  them;  I  always  trap.  The  other 
night  I  was  down  to  Dan  Konkle's,  one  of  our 
local  sportsmen.  Well  I  saw  a  couple  of 
deer  heads  and  some  stuffed  birds,  so  I  came 
home  and  asked  if  I  could  learn  the  trade, 
as  I  called  it.  They  said  they  didn't  care 
so  could  you  please  give  me  any  information 


about  it,  about  the  tools,  etc.  There  are 
about  6  or  7  game  hogs,  as  I  call  them,  around 
here.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  if 
someone  could  put  a  sharp  piece  in  Rod  and 
Gun  about  being  a  hog  in  the  game  season, 
and  distribute  it  among  them.  I  don't  know 
whether  all  of  them  would  listen  or  not  but 
I  know  some  would.  Last  year  after  the 
pheasant  season  I  was  going  through  a  wood 
and  found  three  hen  birds  that  the  game  hogs 
had  shot  and  left  behind.  I  think  they 
should  get  more  strict  game  wardens  that 
would  follow  them  and  run  through  every 
hunter's  bag  in  the  shooting  season,  and  see 
that  they  only  take  what  they  are  entitled  to. 
Beamsville,  Ont.  E.  F. 

(In  your  case  would  suggest  a  rifle  of  the 
.25-20  class  for  the  fur-bearers  and  a  12-gauge 
shot-gun  for  the  birds.  As  you  probably  are 
aware  we  are  not  in  favor  of  the  practice  of 
squirrel  shooting  with  a  shotgun  as  this  game 
is  too  sadly  scarce  these  days  to  Slaughter 
them  by  means  which  give  them  such  a  small 
chance  for  life.  I  have  shot  black  squirrels 
with  a  .36-caliber  Colt's  Navy  revolver  iy2 
inch  barrel  and  who  will  deny  that  one  of 
these  animals  brought  down  to  the  "crack" 
of  the  old  time  gun  of  Colonel  Samuel  Colt's 
brought  to  me  a  keener  sense  of  pleasure  than 
a  dozen  murdered  by  the  aid  of  a  shotgun? 

While  scarcely  in  our  department  would 
suggest  that  the  game  hogs  mentioned  in  your 
letter  be  gotten  after  as  in  these  days  of  1917 
the  inroads  on  the  ranks  of  the  deer  are  severe 
enough  in  open  season  for  any  true  sportsmen 
to  tolerate  their  killing  during  the  time  of 
the  year  they  are  allowed  the  protection  of 
the  law.  The  statement  to  the  effect  that 
education  of  the  game  hog  is  a  means  to 
solving  the  problem  may  be  very  true  in  its 
way  but  if  prompt  and  effective  means  are 
not  taken  immediately  it  will  be  too  late. 
— Editor). 

Some  Six-Gun  Queries. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  I  take  this 
liberty  in  writing  regarding  revolvers,  etc. 
I  now  own  a  S.  A.  Frontier  Colt  5}4  inch 
barrel  .44-40,  which  is  the  best  one  hand-gun 
I  ever  owned,  always  seems  to  function 
properly.  I  have  often  wondered  if  a  New 
Service  Colt  is  as.  reliable  and  dependable  as 
the  S.  A.  Frontier  the  world  over  under  all 
conditions.  My  reason  for  wanting  the  New 
Service  is  that  it's  faster  to  load  and  eject 
of  shells  and  can  be  fired  double  action  in  a 
tight  corner  as  in  a  hold  up  case.  Possibly  these 
features  are  of  no  practical  value.    I  want 
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CLARK'S  CANNED  MEATS 

Don't  forget  when  assembling  your  camp  outfit  that  CLARK'S 
can  give  you  VARIETY  and  QUALITY  and  make  the  culinary 
a  real  pleasure. 


SOUPS  in  all  varieties. 

Beefsteak  and  Onions,  Irish  Stew,  English  Brawn, 
Cambridge  Sausage,  Spaghetti  with  Tomato  Sauce 
and  Cheese,  etc. 


Corned,    Roast    and    Boiled    Beef,    Ox  Tongue, 
Sliced  Smoked  Beef,  Potted  Meats,  etc.,  etc. 
Plum  Pudding,  Mince  Meat,  etc. 

INSIST  ON  CLARK'S.      IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 


W.  CLARK,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL 


Goin'  Fishin'  ? 


is  the  question  heard  every- 
where at  this  time  of  year. 

Before  making  your  plans  you  will 
be  glad  to  learn  of  new  waters 
where  you  can  be  sure  of  good  sport. 

LET  US  TELL  YOU  WHERE 

the  important  lakes  and  streams  along  our 
line  are  situated,  and  how  they  can  be 
reached.  Our  nearest  agent  or  General 
Passenger  Dep't,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Montreal, 
Que.,  or  Winnipeg,  Man.,  will  be  glad  to 
let  you  have  our  booklet  ' '  Where  to  Fish 
and  Hunt,"  and  arrange  your  trip 
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speed  and  reliability,  want  the  best  of  the 
two  revolvers  above  named  to  carry  on  city 
streets,  mountain  trails  and  everywhere. 
One  gun,  one  load  and  stay  by  it,  is  my  idea. 
Some  tell  me  that  the  New  Service  Colt  is 
liable  to  freeze  up  in  real  cold  weather  and 
stick  if  sand  or  dust  get  into  it  and  gets  a 
little  rusted  while  on  the  trail.  The  S.  A. 
will  stand  a  lot  of  all  this  but  is  slow  to  load 
and  operate.  Where  on  a  person  is  the  best 
place  to  carry  a  large  revolver  concealed  and 
yet  where  it  can  be  quickly  drawn  at  all 
times? 

Which  Model  of  Holster  and  belt  is  best? 
There  are  so  many  kinds  to  choose  from.  I 
want  the  best  all  round  revolver,  holster 
and  way  or  place  to  carry.  I  never  did  like 
automatics;  they  fail  too  often.  Hard  trigger 
pull  light  loads.  They  are  not  in  it  with  a 
good  revolver. 

P.S. — Ashley  Haines  recommends  the  S.  A. 
Frontier  Colt  above  all  others  in  large  calibers. 

Yours  truly, 

Sulphur,  South  Dakota.        C.  G. 

(My  reply  to  your  letter  briefly  put  is  this 
simply:  Stick  with  your  old  .44-40  Colt 
Single  Action  and  put  all  ideas  of  the  D.  A. 
one  hand  out  cf  your  mind.  The  old  S.  A. 
frontier  six  shooter  has  stood  the  test  of  time 
as  no  double  action  gun  ever  will  and  you 
had  best  stick  to  your  present  arm  for  you 
can  do  no  better.  As  to  rapidity  cf  loading 
it  is  true  that  the  double  action  gun  may  have 
it  over  the  single  action  but  to  a  great  extent 
the  old  hold  up  days  are  over  and  even  in 
those  exciting  times  the  oid  single  action 
stood  the  test. 

I  am  going  to  refer  your  letter  to  Mr.  Haines 
and  will  have  a  short  article  from  him  on  this 
subject.  At  present  will  have  only  time  to 
but  briefly  consider  your  letter  but  it  will 
be  attended  to  in  an  early  issue. 

Write  me  again  on  this  most  interesting 
subject. — Editor) , 

Re-chambering  a  .22-Caliber  Savage. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  Would  it 
be  possible  to  have  an  automatic  Savage 
.22  Caliber  rifle  chambered  for  the  Extra 
Long  cartridge  and  would  it  spoil  the  barrel 
in  any  way.  What  would  be  the  effective 
range  of  the  bullet  and  would  it  be  effective 
on  deer  at  reasonable  range  say  about  200 
yards?  I  wish  to  purchase  a  sporting  rifle 
but  as  funds  are  rather  low  decided  that  the 


.22  would  do  if  it  fills  the,  bill.  A  point  I 
forgot  is:  Would  the  shocking  power  be 
good  with  fair  velocity?    What  would  the 

velocity  be  at  2000  yards? 

I  am  a  steady  reader  of  this  magazine  and 
find  many  useful  hints  in  your  gun  depart 
ment. 

W.  M. 

(There  would  be  no  advantage  in  having 
a  .22-caliber  automatic  Savage  chambered 
for  the  extra  long  shell  as  it  is  at  present 
adapted  to  the  most  accurate  rim  fire  cart- 
ridge shell  made,  the  Long  Rifle.  No  one 
should  dream  of  using  a  rifle  of  this  caliber 
on  deer  as  it  is  not  a  big  game  arm  though 
deer  may  have  been  killed  with  it.  There 
is  no  data  by  which  we  can  give  you  the  de- 
sired ballistics  and  if  you  had  them  they 
wrould  be  of  little  import  as  the  shocking 
power  of  all  .22-caliber  run  fire  rifles  exists 
mostly  on  paper. —  Ediwr). 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  Can  you 
ten  me  how  it  is  that  in  these  days  when  small 
bores  and  high  velocities  are  ail  the  rage  that 
the  6  m-m  cartridge  formerly  in  use  in  the 
United  States  Navy  never  became  popular 
as  a  sporting  cartridge? 

With  its  long  bullet  and  high  velocity  it 
seems  to  have  merits  making  it  superior  to 
a  large  number  of  models  of  .22  and  .25  caliber 
now  on  the  market. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  who  have 
used  this  cartridge  will  be  kind  enough  to 
give  an  account  of  their  experiences  with  it. 

Fort  William,  Ont.  M.  N. 

(In  reply  to  your  ietter  regarding  the  seem- 
ing unpopularity  of  the  6  m-m  Lee  Navy, 
cartrdge  would  say  that  this  rifle  has  many 
admirers  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  Lee  does  not  hold  the  same  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  gun  crank  as  does  the  Springfield. 

This  rifle  was  thrown  into  the  discard  by 
the  United  States  Navy  in  order  that  ail 
branches  of  the  service  might  be  armed  with 
the  same  rifle.  I  trust  that  those  who  have 
a  good  word  for  the  old  Lee  will  not  be  afraid 
to  come  forth  and  say  so.  Personally  I  am 
not  a  great  admirer  of  this  arm  as  the  action 
was  not  all  that  could  be  desired  as  it  was 
rather  clumsy  of  manipulation  and  of  hideous 
aspect.  However,  one  might  do  a  great  deai 
worse  than  to  tie  to  one  of  these  ex- service 
rifles  as  a  deer  rifle. — Editor). 


A  LECTURE  ON  THE  CANADIAN 

ROCKIES 

(Written       a  Member  of  the  Vancouver  Section.) 


EARLY  in  March  Mr.  A.  0.  Wheeler, 
Director  of  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada 
lectured  on  the  Canadian  Rockies  in  the 
Auditorium  of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  under  the  auspices  of  the  Vancouver 
Institute  with  which  the  local  section  has 
recently  become  affiliated. 

Mr.  Wheeler's  facility  for  vivid  description, 
his  charm  as  a  raconteur  and  his  power  to 
make  others  feel  the  mystery  and  lure  of  the 
mountains  held  the  absorbed  attention  of  his 
large  and  appreciative  audience.  By  a  re- 
markable series  of  views  he  led  us  first  to  the 
edge  of  many  a  lake  and  mountain  tarn — the 
texts  as  it  were  from  which  the  speaker  en- 
larged upon  the  glories  of  the  surrounding 
regions.  The  screen  is  able  to  show  the 
marvellous  reflecting  powers  of  these  gem- 
like lakes,  but  their  imcomparable  coloring 
defies  and  eludes  all  attempts  at  word- 
painting.  Then  we  were  taken  to  a  number 
of  passes  and  allowed  to  see  over  into  the 
valleys  beyond.  Peak  after  peak  was  thrown 
on  the  screen,  many  of  them  reminders  to 
some  in  the  audience  of  thrilling  and  memor- 
able climbs.  The  mysteries  of  glacial  move- 
ment and  structure  were  revealed  in  a  series 
of  slides  interesting  from  both  an  artistic  and 
scientific  point  of  view. 

What  territory  we  covered  from  Assiniboine 
to  Robson,  from  glacier  to  Maligne  Lake! 
We  saw  Berg  Lake,  Lake  Louise,  the  Bow 
Pass  and  the  big  peaks  between  Storm  and 
Kicking  Horse  Pass.  We  visited  the  Hoodoos 


and  descended  deep  into  the  little  known 
caves  of  Nakimu  with  the  intrepid  Deutch- 
mann  as  our  guide.  We  explored  its  chambers, 
deafened  by  the  roar  of  subterranean  waters 
and  enhanced  by  the  hidden  beauties  of  its 
structure  revealed  by  the  brilliant  but  fitful 
glare  of  the  torches.  We  met  the  mountain 
goat  on  a  narrow  ledge,  stopped  to  pick  an 
Alpine  flower  by  the  wayside,  saw  a  glorious 
sunset  and  marvelled  at  a  lovely  cloud  effect 
over  the  Bow  Valley.  What  an  unexplored 
and  inexhaustible  kingdom  for  the  artist  and 
photographer! 

Lectures  such  as  Mr.  Wheeler's  will  do  much 
to  stimulate  greater  activity  in  mountaineering 
and  to  awaken  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  Alpine  Club  as  a  national  asset  and  of  the 
unique  opportunities  it  offers  to  those  who 
would  seek  recreation  in  the  high  play  grounds. 

The  Vancouver  section  hopes  that  it  may  be 
frequently  favored  by  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Wheeler.  WTe  should  like  to  have  him  tell  us 
something  of  our  great  national  parks,  and  of 
the  efforts  of  our  Park  Commissioners  to  make 
them  more  accessible,  to  protect  them  from 
fire,  and  to  care  for  their  wild  life.  We  should 
also  like  to  hear  of  his  recent  exploration  in  the 
region  of  Mt.  Assiniboine,  where  as  a  member 
of  the  B.  C.  Alberta  Boundary  Commission  he 
is  putting  new  mountains,  lakes  and  glaciers 
on  the  map.  We  regret  that  distance  prevents 
the  more  remote  sections  from  enjoying  these 
treats  in  store  for  us. 
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SPEECH-MAKING  AT  ANNUAL  DINNER 
OF  VANCOUVER  ISLAND  SECTION 


THE  seventh  annual  dinner  of  the  Van- 
couver Island  Section  of  the  Alpine 
Club  of  Canada  took  place  on  Wed- 
nesday, March  28th,  at  the  Brentwood  Hotel. 
The  function  was  presided  over  as  usual  by 
the  President,  Mr.  R.  D.  McCaw,  20  members 
being  present.  A  particularly  pretty  arrange- 
ment of  wild  lilies  and  Oregon  grape  formed 
the  centre  piece  of  the  table,  the  ladies  re- 
sponsible for  this  artistic  setting  being  Mrs. 
A.  0.  Wheeler  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  White,  of  Sidney, 
who  made  an  excursion  to  a  neighboring  island 
to  gather  the  flowers.  The  customary  after- 
dinner  speeches  and  musical  programme  were 
dispensed  with  this  year  and  in  their  stead 
were  shown  some  very  fine  Alpine  views, 
visitors  at  the  hotel  other  than  the  Alpine 
Club  members  being  invited  into  the  lounge  at 
this  point  to  share  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
entertainment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ex- 
cellent repast  prepared  by  the  hotel  manage- 
ment three  toasts  were  proposed,  "The  King," 
"The  Alpine  Club,"  and  "Our  Absent  Mem- 
bers," being  responded  to  by  the  members 
silently  standing  and  drinking  to  the  honor 
of  each. 

In.his  annual  address  to  the  Club,  Director 
Wheeler,  made  special  reference  to  Capt. 
Wedgewood,  one  of  the  Club  members,  news 
of  whose  death  in  the  service  of  the  Empire 
had  just  a  day  or  two  ago  been  received. 
Captain  Wedgewood  was  an  Englishman,  but 
had  been  over  in  this  country  several  times 
and  had  joined  the  Canadian  Alpine  Club 
camps  in  the  Rockies  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion. His  death  was  a  real  loss  to  the  Club, 
but  was  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  yet  another 


patriot  in  defence  of  the  principles  for  which 
the  Allies  were  fighting.  Announcement  was 
also  made  that  this  year's  camp  would  be  at 
Cathedral  Mountain,  the  site  of  the  1913 
Camp.  An  auxiliary  camp  was  to  be  at  Lake 
O'Hara. 

The  beautiful  Alpine  pictures  which  were 
subsequently  thrown  on  the  screen  were  of 
views  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  the  New 
Zealand  Alps.  The  former  were  by  Mr. 
Wheeler,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  and  the  latter  by  Herbert 
O.  Frind,  F.  R.  G.  S.  Among  Mr.  Wheeler's 
pictures  was  one  of  Major  W.  W.  Foster, 
president  oi  the  Vancouver  Island  Section  of 
the  Club,  and  for  the  past  two  years  on  active 
service  at  the  front.  This  was  greeted  with  a 
demonstration  of  enthusiasm,  their  soldier- 
president  being  very  popular  not  only  with 
the  local  section  but  throughout  the  Club 
membership.  Another  popular  picture  was 
that  of  Capt.  Oliver  Wheeler,  R.  E.,  Director 
Wheeler's  son,  now  in  India  after  serving  in 
the  Mesopotamian  campaign;  while  other 
soldier  members'  pictures  thrown  on  the 
screen  were  those  of  Col.  C.  H.  Mitchell,  of 
Toronto;  the  late  Major  Stanley  Jones,  of 
Calgary,  who  died  of  wounds  received  in 
battle,  and  Capt.  Wedgewood,  mention  of 
whom  is  made  above. 

After  the  pictures  a  collection  in  aid  of  the 
Red  Cross  was  taken  up  amongst  the  members 
and  guests  present,  the  sum  of  $9.00  being 
realized.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the 
gathering  dispersed,  Victoria  and  Sidney 
members  returning  to  their  home  by  the  last 
trains  going  in  the  respective  directions. 


ALPINE  C: 

The  Winnipeg  Section  of  the  Club  held  its 
annual  meeting  on  March  27th  at  the  Fort 
Garry  Hotel.  The  Honorable  Mr.  Justice 
Gait  was  elected  Hon.  Chairman,  Mr.  I.  F. 
Brooks  Chairman  and  Miss  D.  E.  Mitchell, 
702  Dorchester  Avenue,  Secretary.  Some 
twenty  members  were  present,  quite  a  good 
gathering  considering  how  many  are  serving 
their  country.  The  Director's  address  was 
read  and  a  pleasant  time  enjoyed. 


UB  NOTES 

Lieut.  A.  J.  B.  Milborne  one  of  the  Winni- 
peg members  has  recently  been  gazetted 
Paymaster  and  Hon.  Captain  of  the  3rd 
Canadian  Field  Ambulance..  He  was  a  short 
time  ago  mentioned  in  despatches. 

A  most  interesting  letter  has  been  received 
from  Miss  Chevrier  whom  many  will  re- 
member at  the  earlier  Camps.  She  is  in 
China  and  says,  "I  hope  to  climb  one  or  two 
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of  the  Sacred  Mountains;  not  that  the  heights 
are  worth  bragging  about,  nor  that  any- 
Chinese  mountain  could  be  more  sacred  than 
any  one  of  our  Rockies,  but  I  believe  the 
experience  is  one  of  its  kind.  Most  climbers 
in  this  country  climb  in  Sedan  chairs,  the 
coolie  having  the  joy  of  the  exertion  and  the 
glory  of  the  achievement.  The  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  Alpine  Club  will  be  the  chief 
object  of  my  prayers  as  I  salaam  or  offer 
incense  tapers  to  the  handsome  gods  in  the 
temples  by  the  mountain  sides.  Please  do 
not  hold  it  against  me  should  the  appeal  be 
so  ardent  and  the  advocate  so  powerful  as 
suddenly  to  inspire  one  of  the  Club  members 
or  one  of  the  Provincial  Governments  to 
donate  a  few  trifling  thousands  to  the  Club's 
treasury. 

"Some  one  here  lent  me  a  bound  collection 
of  some  articles  on  climbing  and,  to  my  joy, 
I  found  one  written  by  Major  Pilkington 
about  our  glorious  O'Hara  Camp  with  pic- 
tures of  Mt.  Huber,  Mt.  Hungabee,  etc. 
Reading  it  brought  tears  to  my  eyes  but  a 
happy  chuckle  to  my  heart." 

The  fame  of  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  is 
truly  world  wide. 

The  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  is  joining  with 
the  British  Columbia  Mountaineering  Club 
in  petitioning  the  Provincial  Government  that 
the  district  surrounding  Mt.  Garibaldi  be 
reserved  for  ever  as  a  Provincial  Park.  Mt. 
Garibaldi  lies  at  the  head  of  Howe  sound  and 
is  easily  reached  from  the  Pacific  Great  East- 
ern Railway.  The  proposed  park  includes 
some  300  square  miles,  being  all  that  portion 
having  a  greater  elevation  than  3,000  feet 
above  sea  level  in  the  area  bounded  by  the 
Mamquam  and  Pitt  Rivers  and  by  the 
Cheakumus  River.    An  account  of  the  first 


ascent  of  Mt.  Garibaldi,  a  very  fine  glacier 
hung  peak,  appeared  in  the  1908  issue  of  the 
Canadian  Alpine  Journal.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  proposed  park  are  the  beautiful 
Black  Tusk  meadows  which  form  a  delightful 
camping  ground.  Garibaldi  Lake  adds  the 
charm  of  water  to  the  district. 

While  it  may  not  be  possible  at  present 
to  develop  this  country  in  any  way  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Government  may  see  its  way  clear 
to  set  aside  the  district  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  Province  for  ever,  before 
it  can  be  exploited  by  some  corporation 
which  has  shareholders  and  not  the  people 
to  consider. 

The  Mazamas  of  Portland,  Oregon,  have 
sent  a  kind  invitation  to  any  members  of  the 
Alpine  Club  of  Canada  who  may  attend  the 
Convention  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  that  city,  July  7th  to  14th, 
to  visit  their  Club  rooms,  Suite  213  North- 
western Bank  Building. 

Visiting  members  will  be  welcomed  to  join 
the  local  walks  of  the  Club  and  an  oppor- 
tunity will  be  afforded  to  have  a  two  day 
outing  to  and  climb  of  Mt.  Hood.  Further 
details  can  be  had  from  the  Secretary  at  the 
Club  rooms. 

The  Mazama  Mountaineering  Club  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  have  invited  all  A.C.C. 
members  who  may  be  in  Portland  during  the 
National  Educational  Convention  (July  7-14) 
to  visit  their  club  rooms  and  to  accompany 
them  on  an  excursion  to  Mt.  Hood. 

The  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  have  invited 
the  British  Columbia  Mountaineering  Club 
to  send  representatives  to  the  number  of  six 
to  the  1917  summer  camp. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  ANGLING  FRATERNITY 


V 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rush  Tango,  now  so  well 
known  to  the  angling  fraternity,  take  great 
pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  trade  the  ar- 
rival of  their  baby  which  has  very  appro- 
priately been  named  the  Rush  Tango  Midget 
as  it  only  measures  2  3-8  inches  as  compared 
with  the  Rush  Tango  Jr.,  which  measures 
\\i  inches,  and  Daddy  Rush  Tango,  Musky 
Sr.,  which  measures  8  inches.  Of  course, 
it  has  all  the  wabble,  wriggling,  lifelike  action 


characteristic  of  the  Tango  family. 

The  "Midget"  will  undoubtedly  have  a 
great  many  admirers  amongst  the  angling 
fraternity  who  like  to  use  a  small  bait  for 
casting,  especially  those  who  wish  a  surface 
bait  of  the  Tango  family.  When  equipped 
with  a  single  hook  it  is  an  ideal  weedless, 
surface  bait,  as  lively  and  original  in  action 
as  any  of  the  Rush  Tango  family. 


Grand  International  Tournament  to  be  held 
at  St.  Thomas 

The  management  of  the  St.  Thomas  Gun  Club  have 
completed  arrangements  to  hold  in  St.  Thomas  next 
December  a  five-day  Grand  International  Tournament 
much  larger  than  past  tournaments  held  in  that  city. 
It  is  expected  that  this  year's  tournament  will  be  the 
second  largest  on  the  continent. 

Canadian  Indians  Tournament,  Niagara  -  on  -  the- 
Lake,  July  2nd,  3rd,  4th. 

Hamilton  Gun  Club. 

There  were  s  ome  good  scores  made  at  the  Hamilton 
Gun  club  on  Saturday,  April  21st.  A  series  of  shoots 
consisting  of  four  events  was  started,  for  which  prizes 
have  been  donated  by  the  president  and  the  vice- 
president.  John  Hunter  and  Nelson  Long  tied  for 
the  lead  with  24;  G.  Stroud,  W.  Dillon,  H.  Lennox 
and  B.  Smyth  are  tied  in  second  place  with  23.  Hun- 
ter and  Long  also  tied  for  the  spoon  given  for  the  high 
score,  and  on  the  shoot  off  the  latter  won  out  on  a 
straight  score. 

N.  Long  gave  everyone  a  chance  to  get  the  challenge 
medal  away  from  him  but  no  one  was  equal  to  the 
task.  He  put  on  a  straight  score  and  the  next  best 
were  J.  Hunter,  George  Stroud,  W.  Dillon  and  H. 
Lennox,  with  24  out  of  25. 

'    Bert  Smyth  had  the  best  total  of  the  afternoon  with 
48  out  of  50.    John  Hunter  and  W.  Dillon  were  next 
with  93  out  of  100.    N.  Long  ha  d  139  out  of  150  after 
getting  98  out  of  100  on  the  finish. 
The  scores  were: 

Pres .  &  V.  P.  Shot  at.  Broke. 

J.  Hunter   24         100  93 

D.  Roderick   20         100  83 

A.  Brown   —  50  35 

G.  Stroud   23         150  133 

M.  Goodall   21         150  133 

N.  Long   24         150  139 

J.  Dillon   22  75  68 

W.  Dillon   23         100  93 

R.  Metcalf   19         100  65 

C.  Graham   21         150  125 

H.  Lennox   23         135  116 

B.  Branda   —         125  90 

A.  Smyth   —  50  32 

H.Smyth   18         100  67 

B.  Smyth   23  50  48 

J.  Lennox   25  14 

A.  Jones    25  14 

Assiniboine  Gun  Club. 

Following  are  the  scores  of  the  Assiniboine  Gun 
Club  on  April  28th:— 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

Wm.  M.  Hamilton   100  91 

W.  J.  Sturgis    100  91 

M.  E.  Farwell   100  87 

T.G  Breen   10j0  84 

R.  H.  Conley   100  83 

C.  H.  Bond   75  64 

J.  C.  Wells    75  63 

D.  A.  Ferguson  „   75  58 

C.  W.  Campbell   75  24 

M.  E.  Gillespie   50  43 

J.  Quinn   50  42 

W.  Root   50  41 

P.  J.  Legree   50  40 

Lacombe   50  39 

J.  M  Stovel   50  17 

C.  E.  Hammond   25  17 

A.  R.  Marsh   25  12 

On  May  2nd  the  scores  were: 

Wm.  M.  Hamilton   100  94 

W.  E.  Carr   100  94 

E.  G.  White   100  93 

P.  J.  Legree   100  82 

R.  J.  McKay   75  65  . 

M.  E.  Farwell   75  63 

A.  Walker   75  63 

D.  A.  Ferguson   75  50 

W.  J.  Sturgiss   50  48 

F.  G.  Simpson   50  46 


G.  H.  Kelly   50 

J.  C.  Wells   50 

R.  H.  Conley   50 

W.  Root   50 

C.  E.  Hammond   50 

W.  M.  Hamilton   100 

W.  Root   100 

W.  E.  Carr   75 

R.  H.  Coaley   75 

J.  H.  Black   75 

M.  E.  Farwell   75 

G.  Sinclair   75 

P.  J.  Legree   50 

F.  G.  Simpson   50 

Wm.  Osborne   50 

A.  Walker   50 

J.  C.  Wells   50 

R.  W.  Patterson   50 

J.  Quinn    50 

Dr.  George   50 

Dr.  Glasgow   50 

O.  B.  Smith   25 

W.  H.  Sutton   50 

On  May  5th  the  scores  were: — 
M.  E.  Farwell   125 

E.  G.  White   100 

R.  H.  Conley   100 

J.  Ouinn   100 

P.  J.  Legree   100 

A.  Walker   100 

W.  H.  Sutton   75 

C.  H.  Bond   75 

F*  G.  Simpson   75 

W.  J.  Sturgiss   75 

C.  E.  Hammond   75 

J.  C.  Wells    50 

Wm.  Osborne   50 

J.  Maitland   50 

O.  B.  Smith   50 

W.  Root   50 

C.  H.  Oughtred   50 

On  May  12th  the  scores  were: — 

W.  J.  Sturgiss  100 

J.  C.  Wells    100 

T.  G.  Breen   100 

R.  H.  Conley   100 

J.  H.  Millard   100 

G.  Sinclair   100 

J.  M.  Stovel   100 

W.  H.  Sutton   75 

J.  H.  Black   75 

A.  Walker   75 

W.  Davidson    '  5 

R.  J.  McKay   75 

C.  E.  Hammond   75 

Wm.  M.  Hamilton   50 

W.  E.  Carr   50 

H.  Beliveau   50 

P.  J.  Leqree   50 

C:  H.  Bond   50 

F.  G.  Simpson   50 

Wm.  Osborne   50 

J.  Quinn   <50 

W.  Root   50 

M.  McLean  „   50 

J.  H.  Boureoin   50 

C.  H.  Oughtred   50 

C.  C.  Cartwright   25 


46 
43 
35 
33 
27 
93 
69 
69 
68 
67 
59 
54 
45 
44 
44 
44 
41 
38 
40 
31 
23 
21 
43 


80 
01 
90 
81 
70 
75 
08 
70 
70 
00 
48 
43 
37 
35 
35 
20 
13 


94 
92 
86 
84 
83 
70 
32 
67 
66 
64 
61 
55 
48 
49 
46 
45 
45 
45 
45 
44 
42 
41 
36 
39 
31 
15 


Balmy  Beach  Gun  Club. 

The  regular  weekly  shoot  of  the  Balmy  Beach  Gun 
Club  was  held  on  their  grounds  on  Saturday,  May  5th, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  weather  some  good 
scores  were  made.  In  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent team  shoot  it  resulted  in  a  win  for  Vice-President 
W.  H.  Cutler's  team,  C.  N.  Candee  being  high  man  with 
47  out  of  50,  the  result  being  President's  team  337, 
Vice-President's  team  343. 

Scores: —  Shot  at.  Broke. 
T.  D.  McGaw   100  88 
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W.  G.  Hodgson                                    150  135 

R.  H.  Combs                                        100  95 

C.  N.  Candee,  Jr                                  100  85 

A.  V.  Trimble                                        75  54 

P.  J.  Boothe                                          75  68 

W.  H.  Cutler                                        120  93 

T.  F.  Hodgson                                      100  89 

A.  A.  Laird                                          100  87 

C.  N.  Candee,  Sr                                  100  95 

R.  C.  Harris                                         100  69 

J.  H.  Trimble                                        75  58 

T.  Scully                                               75  68 

W.  S.  Lansing                                        75  50 

W.  Nolan                                              45  39 

G.  H.  Hunter                                       100  79 

G.  Burrous                                            60  39 

J.  G.  Shaw                                            50  42 

C.  S.  Nicholls                                       150  130 

C.  S.  Davis                                            50  43 

J.  W.  Hutt                                            50  44 

C.  G.  Knott                                           75  67 

The  prize  winners  were- — C.  N.  Candee,  Sr.,  high 
for  the  day;  W.  F.  Hodgsofc,  P.  J.  Boothe,  C.  N.  Can- 
dee, Jr.,  R.  H.  Combs,  T.  Scully. 

Interurban  Trap  Shooters'  League. 

The  Interurban  Trap  Shooters'  League  held  their 

grand  shoot  on  Saturday  afternoon,  May  5th,  at  the 

National  grounds.    The  league  was  composed  of  the 

Nationals,  Creekside  and  Mimico  Gun  Clubs.  Owing 

to  the  conditions  of  weather  the  crowd  was  not  as 
large  as  it  might  have  been.  E.  Coath,  of  the  Na- 
tionals, won  the  shield  by  breaking  23  out  of  25. 

Scores  as  follows: —                      Shot  at.  Broke. 

E.  S.  Brown                                           60  52 

W.  Edwards                                           60  54 

J.  Lawson                                              60  49 

J.  Colborne                                            60  57 

M.  Elliott                                              60  53 

F.  Edwards                                            60  49 

A.  Spiller                                               60  36 

Ed.  Brown                                             60  51 

Dr.  Canning                                          60  40 

H.  Mitchell                                           60  36 

E.  Elliott                                               60  50 

S.  L.  Vivian                                         60  57 

C.  M.  Curran                                        60  45 

Peternan                                               60  46 

La  Cornu                                              60  33 

Leedham,  jr                                           60  52 

A.  C.  Harrison                                       60  53 

Dr.  Jordan                                            60  51 

R.  Watleworth                                       60  47 

J.  Harrison                                            60  56 

A.  Edwards                                           60  52 

Dr.  Searson                                           60  51 

E.  Hutchison                                         60  48 

W.  Hughes                                            60  50 

R.  Christie                                            60  56 

H.  Ruck                                                60  52 


G.  Ward   60  54 

J.  Turner,  jr   60  48 

Smith   60  51 

J.  Crange   50  38 

Riverside  Gun  Club  Tournament. 

Harry  Smith,  Chatham,  was  high  gun  at  the  sixth 
annual  tournament  of  the  Riverside  Gun  Club,  held 
on  May  10th.  Weather  conditions  were  ideal  and 
some  very  high  scores  were  made. 

The  McCoig  Trophy,  open  to  county  shooters,  and 
emblematic  of  the  championship  of  the  county,  was 
productive  of  one  of  the  keenest  competitions  witnessed 
in  a  long  time.  Harvey  Raleigh  won  the  trophy  from 
Fred  Dolson.  Dover,  after  the  shooters  had  tied  three 
times.  On  the  fourth  attempt  O'Loane  broke  25 
straight  birds. 

The  programme  comprised  ten  20-bird  events,  Sam 
Vance,  of  Tillsonburg,  being  second  high  with  187,  and 
Wes.  Hart,  Dresden,  third  with  186. 

The  scores  were  as  follows: — H.  Smith,  Chatham, 
192;  K.  S.  Vance,  Tillsonburg,  187;  J.  W.  Hart,  Dres- 
den, 186;  R.  Day,  London,  184;  F.  Dolson,  Chatham, 
184;  G.  Mamix,  St.  Thomas,  182;  D.  Smith,  Chatham, 
181;  A.  Healy,  Windsor,  168;  J.  McAusland,  London 
177;  G.  Dunk,  Toronto,  176;  G.  Mcintosh,  Detroit' 
163;  W.  J.  McCance,  St.  Thomas,  165;  F.  Conover 
Leamington,  172;  Mrs.  Conover,  149;  J.  H.  Cox« 
Detroit,  173;  W.  Peters,  Eberts,  181;  F.  Lennox* 
Chatham,  147;  N.  Smith,  Chatham,  167;  D.  McNeill' 
Florence;  W.  A.  Smith,  Kingsville,  186;  D.  Wigle, 
Kingsville,  182;  F.  Stotts,  Essex,  177;  W.  D.  O'Loane, 
St.  Thomas,  168;  Mrs.  O'Loane,  144;  S.  Parry,  Dres- 
den, 127. 

Manor  Gun  Club  Reg.  Tournament  at  Clarkson, 
May  12,  1917. 

66  shooters  participating. 

Trophies  in  Events  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  were  won  by 
Dr.  G.  G.  Jordan,  J.  E.  Jennings,  M.  R.  Gooderham, 
W.  E.  Edwards,  C.  N.  Candee  Sr.,  C.  Thomson. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Jordan  won  trophy  for  all  10  yard  targets 
breaking  116  out  of  120. 

E.  F.  W.  Salisbury  won  trophy  in  handicap  with 
48  out  of  50.  Mr.  Salisbury  was  also  on  winning 
team. 

H.  A.  Winters  and  W.  Hughes  tied  for  second  trophy 
in  Handicap  with  46  out  of  50. 

J.  E.  Jennings  and  W.  H.  Joselin  tied  in  the  doubles 
with  25  out  of  30,  Joselin  taking  first  and  Jennings 
second.  N 

The  Team  Event  on  targets  per  man  went  to  Mimico 
No.  2,  with  219  out  of  250. 

Balmy  Beach  No.  1  and  Manor  Club  teams  tied  for 
second,  breaking  218  out  of  250. 

Mimico  No.  2:  H.  R.  Winter,  W.  H.  Joselin,  C. 
Harrison,  Dr.  Serson,  E.  F.  W.  Salisbury,  219. 

N.  R.  Gooderham  won  trophy  for  all  targets  with 
178  out  of  200. 


Tournament  of  Manor  G 
Scores  Made 


Number  of  Targets.  20  20  20 

E.  P.  Mathewson,  Toronto   17  15  15 

E.  R.  Rolph,  Toronto   13  10  16 

C.  N.  Candee  Sr  ,  Toronto   17  17  2  0 

C.  N.  Candee  Jr.,  Toronto   15  16  20 

T.  O.  McGaw,  Toronto   15  15  16 

W.  P.  Thomson,  Hamilton   17  18  19 

Court  Thomson,  Hamilton   14  14  20 

W.  Dillon,  Hamilton   15  16  19 

*N.  Long,  Hamilton   18  16  18 

E.  J.  Marsh,  Toronto   12  8  14 

*G.  M.  Dunk,  Toronto   16  15  18 

R.  O.  Ford,  Toronto   17  13  19 

W.  Hughes,  Toronto   18  16  19 

W.  E.  Edwards,  Toronto  :..  15  14  17 

P.  H.  Combs,  Toronto   19  16  19 

S.  G.  Vance,  Tillsonburg   19  16  18 

W.  H.  Gooderham,  Toronto....  18  19  19 

*E.  G.  White,  Ottawa   19  19  19 

N.  Gooderham,  Toronto   20  18  20 

J.  E.  Jennings,  Todmorden  ....  17  19  20 

F.  Hogarth,  Toronto   17  15  16 

W.  H.  Joselin,  Birtchcliffe   14  16  16 

W.  G.  Ely,  Toronto   9  15  18 

P.  Wakefield,  Toronto   18  16  18 


un  Club  at  Clarkson,  Ont. — May  12th,  1917. 
by  Amateurs  and  Professionals. 
Event  Numbers 

4     5     6  7  8 

Hdcp.  Dbls. 

20    20    20    120  50  15  pr.    Team  Shoot  50  targets  per  man 

Balmy  Beach  No.  1. 

18  16    17    120      98    37    20        H.  Combs    45 

12    15    13    120     79    39    18       W.  F.  Hodgson  ........  41 

17    20    19    120    110    41  C.N.  Candee  Sr   49  218 

16  14    19    120    100    43  R.  O.  Ford   37 

14    16    18    120     94    41  C.  N.  Candee  Jr   46 

Balmy  Beach  No.  2. 

19  19    17    120    109    39    18       C.  S.  Nicholls   45 

17  13    19    120      97    40    15       A.  A.  Laird   36 

16  19    16    120    101    38    19       T.  F.  Hodgson   38  195 

19    15    20    120    106    45    27       T.  D.  McGaw   42 

17  18    16    120     85    41    22       G.  Hunter   34 

Manor  Gun  Club. 

19  16  16  120  100  43  16  N.  R.  Gooderham.  ..  42 
16    16    15    120     96    41              W.  H.  Gooderham.  ..  44 

16    19    17    120    105    46    20       F.  I.  Fox   47  218 

20  19    19    .120    104    39  H.  Scholfield   41 

19    17    18    120    108    39    17       E.  P.  Mathewson   44 

Stanley  Gun  Club. 

18  20    16    120    107    42    23       F.  Hogarth   45 

19  17    16    120    108    40    22       Thos/Sockett   44 

18  20    20    120    115    43    26       P.Wakefield   42  213 

20  18    17    120    113    44    21       W.S.Ely   41 

19  17    16    120    108    50    25       P.  McMartin   41 

National  Gun  Club. 

18  19    18    120    103    41    18       J.  Murphy   46 

19  19    20    120    104    44    25       G.  L.  Vivian   47 

16    18    17    120      93    33  G.  G.  Jordan   43  217 

16    17    16    120    101    35    10       Stoffer   42 
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12  15 

19  18 

20  16 
17  17 
17  19 

17  18 

19  19 

20  19 
19  14 
16  16 

9  11 

18  14 

16  18 
14  14 

19  19 

17  15 


17  14 
16  18 


11 

17 
14 
15 
18 

19 
18 
18 
10 
17 


G.  Mason,  Toronto   18  18 

Dr.  Canning,  Toronto   15  12 

H.  Schoefleld,  Clarkson   18  13 

G.  L.  Vivian,  Toronto   16  19 

E.  F.  W.  Salisbury,  Toronto  ....  18  16 
J.  Murphy,  Toronto   19  19 

R.  Day,  London   17  19 

W.  J.  Marshall,  Gait   17  16 

Dr.  G.  G.  Jordan,  Toronto   20  19 

E.  C.  Crompton,  Toronto   17  16 

F.  I.  Fox,  Toronto   16  17 

W.  S.  Lansing,  Toronto   6  12 

C.  S.  Nicholls,  Toronto   16  17 

W.  F.  Hodgson.-Toronto   15  17 

T.  F.  Hodgson,  Toronto   15  14 

H.  W.  Cooey,  Toronto   15  18 

A.  A.  Laird,  Toronto   11  16 

P.  McMartin.  Toronto   17  18 

G.  A.  Guess.  Oakville   8  8 

P.  Mathers,  Brantford   19  18 

E.  J.  Mabon,  Brantford   10  18 

H.  R.  Winters,  Toronto  

T.  Sockett,  Toronto  

G.  S  Gooderham,  Clarkson.... 
O.  Ruck,  New  Toronto  

C.  Harrison,  Mimico  

Dr.  Serson,  Mimico  

W.  Bedwell,  Toronto  

H.  Leedham,  Mimico  

J.  Hunter,  Hamilton  

G.  Hunter,  Toronto  

B.  Jennings,  Toronto  

R.  Christie,  Toronto  

N.  Elliott,  Toronto  

E.  Elliott,  Toronto  

E.  Brown,  Toronto  

McGregor,  Toronto  

W.  Hewson,  Oakville  

W.  L.  Cornie,  Toronto  

E.  Kennie,  Toronto  

W.  Kay,  Mimico  

E.  E.  Davis,  Mimico  


Creekside  Gun  Club. 

The  Creekside  Gun  Club  again  defeated  the  Mimico 
Beach  Club  in  the  league  shoot  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
April  21st,  on  the  Mimico  grounds.  "Joe  Jennings 
"straight"  was  the  feature  of  the  afternoon: — 

Creekside — J.  M.  Jennings  23,  E.  S.  Brown  23,  J. 
Dolcorne  23,  J.  Harrison  22,  E.  Elliott  22,  W.  Edwards 
22,  H.  Cooey  22,  J.  Christie  22,  F.  Edwards  21,  A. 
Edwards  21.    Total  223. 

Mimico— W.  Key  23,  J.  Roberts  22,  J.  Leedham 
22,  H.  Winters  22,  G.  Draw  22,  G.  Wastee  20,  W. 
Joselin  20,  W.  Hughes  19,  G.  Ruck  19.    Total  212. 

The  following  were  the  scores  for  the  afternoon: — 
H.  Cooey  shot  at  100.,  broke  82;  J.  Craige,  60-21;  H. 
Christie,  75-61;  F.  Brown,  50-37;  A.  Brown,  25-4; 

A.  Edwards,  25-21;  F.  Brown,  25-19;-  G.  Rudy,  75-62; 

G.  Manstee  50-39;  J.  Jennings,  72-72;  G.  Draw,  50-48; 
S.  Mitchell,  50-48;  E.  M.  Canning,  25-12;  J.  Colores 
85-78;  W.  May, 

National  Gun  Club  Ladies  Shoot  Well. 

The  National  Gun  Club  held  their  weekly  shoot 
Saturday  afternoon,  May  12,  and  owing  to  so  many 
of  the  members  attending  the  Marion  Gun  Club 
Ladies'  Day  was  postponed  till  Saturday,  May  19th, 
when  the  National  Gun  Club  will  hold  their  closing 
shoot  for  the  season.  There  were  six  ladies  in  the 
competition  and  Miss  Pearce  and  Miss  Brandon  won 
the  prizes.  Mr.  B.  J.  Pearce  won  the  prize  for  men 
Scores  as  follows: —  Shot  at.  BrokcJ 

B.  J.  Pearce     75  70 

F.  G.  Anderson   50  46 

Col.  Curran   35  30 

Wallace   25  21 

W.  Erwood   25  22 

H.  Usher   25  20 

Coath   25  22 

C.  Pearce   15  14 

J.  C.  O'Riley   25  20 

Turner,  sr   10  9 

Mrs.    sher   5  3 

Miss  Tomlin   5  3 

Mrs.  Beare   5  2 

Mrs.  Anderson   5  2 

Miss  Pearce   5  4 

Miss  Brandon   5  4 


16    17    20    19    120    108  44 


12  120 

18  120 

16  120 
15  120 

19  120 

18  120 

17  120 

20  120 

18  120 

18  120 

13  120 

15  120 

16  120 

12  120 

19  120 

13  120 
16  120 
16  120 
18  120 
18 


77.  34 

103  38  17 

101  38  22 

98  48  18 

111  41 


22 
17 


108  47 

106  45 

116  42 

100  38 

100  40  24 

70 
96 
93 
82 
108  41 

79 

10  43 

65 

102    44  18 
102    41    15  & 


G.  Mason  

39 

Creekside  No.  1. 

.).  E.  Jennings  

47 

W.  E.  Edwards  

44 

43 

212 

J.  Harrison  i  

38 

E.  Christie  

40 

Creekside  No.  2. 

E.  Elliott  

41 

E.  Brown  

41 

C.  Davison  

38 

194 

N.  Elliott  

35 

E.  S.  Brown  

39 

Mimico  No.  1. 

W.  Bedwell  

47 

D.  Ruck  

44 

W.  Hughes  

36 

198 

34 

o  / 

Mimico  No.  2. 

H.  R.  Winter  

46 

W.  H.  Joselin  

43 

C.  Harrison  

45 

219 

Dr.  Serson  

42 

E.  F.  W.  Salisbury  . 

43 

19    18  18  60  55  46  20 

19    17  40  36  33 

12  16  40  28  39 
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Brantford  Gun  Club. 

Following  are  the  scores  made  at  a  shoot  of  the 
Brantford  Gun  Club  on  April  21st: — 

S.  A.  B. 

E.  J.  Mabon   50  42 

W.  Doherty   50  42 

C.  Summerhayes    50  42 

A.  McRobb   50  40 

P.  Mather   50  38 

A.  Anguish   50  33 

B.  Doherty   50  41 

A.  Dennis   50  41 

R.  Lambden   50  39 

T.  Doherty   50  45 

R.  Golden   50  44 

Col.  Page   50  43 

W.  Scott     50  37 

J.  Williams   50  37 

Gait  Gun  Club. 
Following  are  scores  made  at  a  shoot  at  the  Gait 
Gun  Club,  on  April  21st: —  \ 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

W.  Marshall   50  48 

E.  Clark   50  50 

A.  Smith   50  41 

N.  Hawley   50  46 

W.  Burke   50  45 

H.  Newlands    50  46 

H.  Teat   50  44 

T.  W.  Toles   50   .  39 

C.  A.  Lewis   50  38 

J.  Clark   50  31 

S.  R.  Sheldon   50  38 

C.  F.  Brigham   50  39 

F.  Palmer   50  35 

J.  Moore   50  32 

Seacliffe  Gun  Club  Tournament. 

Rain  am*  snow  ushered,  in  the  third  annual  tourna- 
ment of  the  Seacliffe  Gun  Club,  yet  in  spite  oi  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  the  shoot  was  a  success  in 

every  way. 

The  I/O.  D.  E.  added  much  to  the  comfort  of  the 
sportsmen  by  serving  hot  dinner  and  other  refresh- 
ments during  the  cpurse  of  the  day,  in  the  beautiful 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forest  Conover,  where  the 
goodly  sum  of  $100  was  added  to  the  chapter's  funds. 
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Over  30  s  hooters  shot  in  the  different  events,  high 
average  going  to  J.  Hardwick,  with  162.  W.  Hart, 
160;  J.  Cox,  F.  H.  Conover  and  H.  Smith,  each  with 
158,  while  G.  M.  Dunk  was  high  professional  with  164., 

The  silver  cup  donated  for  the  longest  run  was  won 
by  Mrs.  Vogel,  with  a  run  of  34.  The  complete  scores 
are  as  follows: 

G.  M.  Dunk   175  164 

C.  Trites   175  140 

F.Evans  175  127 

S.  Conover   175  139 

F.Hartford  175  149 

J.  Hartwick   175  162 

A.Hartford  !   175  158 

E.  Hartford  „   175  132 

J.  Cox   175  159 

W.Hart   175  160 

F.  H.  Conover   175  158 

R.D.Sloan   175  147 

A.R.Peters   175  137 

Mrs.  Vogel   175  150 

O.  C.  Funderburk   175  150 

Dr.  Winslow   175  140 

R  Porritt   175  148 

E-  Daniels   175  155 

H- Smith   175  158 

F.  Dolson  a   175  155 

D.  Wigle   175  145 

D.  Smith   175  151 


A.  Thompson   175  130 

J.W.Andrews   155  115 

M.Wigle   155  127 

Mrs.  Conover   155  10 

A.Bunn   100  85 

J.  F.  Bulbirnie   75  60 

J.  Hartford   75  64 

J.  Jackson   40  12 

National  Gun  Club  Shoot. 

The  National  Gun  Club  held  their  annual  ladies' 
day  shoot  on  March  19th,  and  there  were  fourteen 
ladies  in  the  contest.  Mrs.  R.  Beare  won  the  first 
prize  with  a  score  of  four  out  of  five,  Mr.  G.  M.  Dunk, 
representative  of  the  Dominion  Ammunition  Company, 
made  a  good  run  of  70  straight.  There  were  several 
other  good  scores:  F.  Cockburn,  shot  at  75,  broke 
64;  G.  Wallace,  50-43;  J.  Lawson,  85-78;  Murphy 
125-120;  G.  M.  Dunk,  105-102;  Francies,  100-93 
Stauffer,  85-76;  Turner,  sr.,  20-18;  Col.  Curran,  25-22 
E.  Coath,  60-55;  Erwood,  30-25;  Dr.  Jordon,  100-96 
J.  C.  O'Riley,  20-17;  F.  G.  Anderson,  100-86;  Dunbar 
25-21;  C.  Jennings,  10-9;  Richardson,  10-8;  Mrs 
Usher,  shot  at  5,  broke  2;  Mrs.  F.  Beare,  5-3;  Mrs 
Stauffer,  5-2;  Mrs.  Hart,  5-2;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Reid,  5-2 
Mrs.  Summerhayes,  5-2;  Mrs.  Tomlin,  5-2;  Mrs 
Lawson,  5-2:  Miss  C.  Beare,  retired;  Mrs.  Cudney 
5-2;  Mrs.  Beare,  5-4;  Mrs.  Cockburn,  5-2. 


TRADE  NOTES 


The  "grub"  is  one  of  the  biggest  items  in  the  success 
of  any  hunting,  fishing  or  camping  trip.  The  wise 
woodsman  knows  it — and  he  spends  just  as  much 
time  and  thought  over  his  grub  list  as  he  does  over  his 
fishing  tackle  or  his  guns. 

The  Heinz  people  get  up  a  booklet  with  a  complete 
list  of  the  57  varieties  they  put  out.  They  will  send 
it  gladly  to  help  you  make  up  a  good  grub  list.  And 
it  will  make  your  mouth  water,  just  to  read  it!  The 
Heinz  goods  are  easy  to  pack  and  carry;  easy  to  pre- 
pare; pure  and  wholesome. 


The  Caille  Perfection  Motor  Company  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  have  issued  an  instruction  book  On  the  care, 
installation  and  operation  of  two  cycle  motors  and 
equipment  which  is  comprehensive,  without  going 
into  the  finer  technicalities  of  engine  upkeep,  so  that 
it  can  be  easily  understood  by  the  amateur  "motor 
boatist,"  who  is  not  a  mechanical  expert.  The  book 
is  being  supplied  free  to  the  company's  customers,  and 
to  others  interested  the  Caille  Perfection  Motor  Com- 
pany offer  to  supply  the  book  at  ten  cents  per  copy. 


'WYCOLLAR  BOY"  BEST  DOG  OF  ALL  BREEDS.    WIRE-HAIRED  FOX  TERRIER  WON 
THIS  HONOR  OVER  2,000  RIVALS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  DOG  SHOW. 


We  invite  any  of  our  readers  desiring  information  on  doggie  matters  to  send  in  their 
queries  to  this  department.  Are  you  buying  a  dog;  importing  one;  do  you  understand  the 
new  registration  requirements?  Are  you  in  doubt  as  to  what  breed  of  dog  would  suit  your 
requirements  best?  Is  your  dog  ailing?  Any  breed  you  want  information  on,  no  matter 
what  it  is  you  wish  to  know,  we  will  try  and  satisfy  you  and  to  the  novice  we  might  say  that 
we  may  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble. 


MONTREAL  KENNEL  ASSOCIATION 
BENCH  SHOW 

Held  in  the  Coliseum,  May  18th  and  19th. 


Montreal  has  made  a  record  for  itself  in 
the  canine  world  by  putting  through  suc- 
cessfully one  of  the  largest  dog  shows  on 
the  continent  and  next  to  the  Toronto  Ex. 
show,  the  largest  in  Canada.  As  there  is 
quite  a  little  bit  of  rivalry  between  Mon- 
treal and  Toronto,  the  easterners  worked 
hard  to  make  this  show  better  than  any- 
thing put  up  in  Toronto.  Three  good 
United  States  judges  were  secured;  the 
classifications  and  specials  were  numerous 
and  the  venue  could  not  be  better,  lots  of 
room,  large  clean  benching  and  large  rings. 
The  result  was  that  there  were  over  400 
dogs  entered,  making  it  a  three  point  show ; 
the  attendance  was  large,  over  1,000 
each  day  and  about  2,000  in  the  evenings. 
Being  a  benefit  show  for  the  Returned  Sol- 
diers' Association  there  will  be  several  hun- 
dred dollars  put  to  a  good  use. 

The  United  States  judges  were  quite  sur- 
prised and  pleased  with  the  large  entries 
and  at  the  quality  of  the  dogs.  Chas. 
Hopton,  one  of  the  best  all  round  judges, 
said  the  entries  in  Pomeranians  and  Setters 
were  the  best  he  ever  saw  in  Canada,  and 
as  good  as  most  of  the  United  States  shows; 
also  in  Airedales,  Wire  Fox  and  Irish  Ter- 
riers he  thinks  we  have  made  great  advan- 
ces, the  dogs  running  even  in  type  with 
much  better  legs,  feet  and  coats. 

I  may  say  that  we  have  always  had  a  few 
of  the  very  best"  Terriers,  Setters,  Pointers, 
etc.,  here  in  Canada,  and  I  think  what 
struck  the  judges  most  was  that  we  now 
have  so  many  good  ones. 


ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS 

Correctly  taken  from  the  judges'  books 
and  verified. 


UNCLASSIFIED  SPECIALS 

Geo.  W.  Quintard,  Esq.,  of  Ridgeway  Kennels, 
Bayside,  L.I.,  offers  $50.00  gold  to  handler  from  United 
States  making  largest  entry  of  dogs.  Won  by  B.  F. 
Lewis.  Pa. 

W.  Grant  offers  cup  or  best  brace  Working  Terriers, 
open  to  all.    Maiden  Kennels  brace. 

Geo.  W.  Quintard,  Esq.,  Cup  or  best  dog  in  Show 
open  to  all.    Won  by  No.  207. 

Geo.  W.  Quintard,  Esq.,  Cup  or  best  of  the  opposite 
sex  in  Show — open  to  all.    Won  by  No.  10. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Halliday  presents  "The  Etonian  Chal- 
lenge Shield"  for  best  Puppy  in  Show — owned  and 
bred  by  a  member  of  the  M.  K.  A.    Won  by  No.  196. 

The  South  Shore  Poultry  Association,  Cup  for  best 
Dog  or  Bitch  owned  by  one  of  their  members.  Won 
by  No.  51. 

M.  S.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  New  York,  Cup  for  bjest  Dog 
or  Bitch  in  any  of  the  four  breeds  which  he  is  judging, 
viz.: — Airedales,  Scotch,  Irish  and  Welsh  Terriers. 
Open  to  all.    Won  by  No.  301. 

Miss  C.  D.  McGill  "The  McGill  Bowl",  value  $50, 
for  best  Canadian-bred  Toy  Dog  or  Bitch  owned  by  a 
member  of  the  M.  K.  A.  to  be  won  three  times.  Won 
by  No.  354. 

"The  Whitley  Challenge  Cup"  value  $50.00  for  best 
Canadian-bred  Dog  or  Bitch  in  Show,  to  be  won  three 
times.   Won  by  No.  241. 

Jos.  Bithell,  Collar  for  best  Toy.   Won  by  No.  354. 

The  Montreal  Kennel  Association  $5.00  in  gold  for 
largest  number  of  entries  from  any  one  member. 
Won  by  Aitken  &  Silver. 

The  Montreal  Kennel  Association  prize  for  thebest 
decorated  stall.  Open  to  all.  1st,  Mrs.  Ingrim;  2nd., 
O.  E.  Germain. 

The  Montreal  Kennel  Association  Bronze  Medal  for 
best  brace.   Open  to  all,  by  Bell  &  Boyd,  Irish  Terriers. 

The  Montreal  Kennel  Association  Bronze  Medal  for 
best  Trio.    Open  to  all.    B.  H.  Troops,  Eng.  Setters. 

The  Montreal  Kennel  Association  Bronze  Medal  for 
best  kennel  of  four.  Open  to  all.  Aitkens  &  Silvers — 
Dachshunds. 
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Mr.  Jas.  Strachan  $25.00  in  gold  for  best  fox  terrier 
in  show  either  sex  or  coat.  Open  to  all.  Bytown 
Kennels.   Won  by  No.  207. 

The  A.  B.  C.  Chewing  Gum  Cup  for  best  in  "Variety 
Sporting  Dog"  class.    B.  F.  Lewis.   Won  by  No.  29. 

The  Ladies'  Kennel  Assn.  of  America. 

Medal  for  best  dog  or  bitch  in  Show,  open  to  all. 
WTon  by  No.  207. 

Medal  for  best  bred  and  owned  by  exhibitor,  open 
to  all.   Won  by  No.  354. 

CLASSIFIED  SPECIALS 
Airedales 

The  Airedale  Terrier  Club  of  America  Medal  for  the 
best  Canadian  or  American  bred  dog  or  bitch.  Won 
by  No.  72. 

The  Mappin  &  Webb  Sterling  Silver  Cup  for  best 
Airedale  dog  or  bitch,  Canadian  owned  and  bred,  the 
property  of  a  member  of  the  Montreal  Kennel  Asso- 
ciation.  To  be  won  three  times.    Won  by  No.  88. 

Ed.  Gatehouse  cup  for  best  puppy  in  local  class. 
Won  by  No.  79. 

Geo.  Goodwin,  Canuck  Kennels,  Lindsay,  Ont., 
prize,  value  $10.00  for  the  best  Airedale  male  junior 
puppy  from  Ontario,  west  of  Kingston.  Won  by  No. 
71. 

Geo.  Goodwin,  Canuck  Kennels,  Lindsay,  Ont., 
prize,  value  $10.00,  for  the  best  Canadian-bred  Airedale 
dog,  from  Ontario.  Dog  to  be  eligible  for  the  limit 
class.    Won  by  No.  69. 

An  Airedale  friend  gives  $2.50  in  gold  for  best  Aire- 
dale bitch,  the  property  of  a  member  of  the  Montreal 
Kennel  Association.    Won  by  No.  84. 

The  Montreal  Kennel  Association  Bronze  Medal 
for  best  Airedale  Dog  cr  Bitch.  Open  to  members 
of  the  M.  K.  A.  only.    Won  by  No.  88. 

The  Auburn  Burley  Shield.   Won  by  No.  262. 

Ten  dollars  in  gold  for  the  best  puppy  dog  or  bitch 
sired  by  Auburn  Burley.    Won  by  No.  245. 

Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  the  best  brace  under 
22  pounds.   Won  by  No.  273. 

The  Ladies'  Dog  Club  of  America  offer  a  silver 
trophy  for  best  Boston  Terrier  bred  by  exhibitor,  open 
to  their  members  only.   Won  by  No.  278. 

The  Montreal  Kennel  Bronze  Medal  for  best  Boston  . 
Terrier  Dog  or  Bitch.   Open  to  members  of  the  K.M.A. 
only.    Won  by  No.  261. 

Bull  Dogs 

Chas.  R.  Wood  Trophy  for  the  best  dog  or  bitch 
owned  by  member  scoring  the  greatest  number  of  wins 
during  1917.    Won  by  No.  167. 

John  F.  Collins  Trophy  for  best  dog  or  bitch,  bred  by 
exhibitor,  owned  by  member  scoring  greatest  number 
of  wins  during  1917.    Won  by  No.  167. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Vaughn  Trophy  for  the  best  puppy.  To 
become  the  property  of  member  scoring  the  greatest 
number  of  wins  during  1917  won  by  167 

A.  C.  A.  Chisholm  Trophy  for  best  Bulldog  or  bitch 
Open  to  all.  Won  by  No.  165. 

The  Bulldog  Club  of  Canada,  a  Sterling  Silver  Cup 
for  best  Bulldog  or  bitch.  To  be  won  twice.  Won  by 
No.  175. 

The  Bulldog  Club  of  Canada,  Sterling  Silver  Cup 
for  best  puppy  dog  or  bitch;  to  be  won  twice.  Won 
by  No.  167. 

The  Bulldog  Breeders'  Association  of  Canada  offer 
the  following  to  members  only: 

The  Lambare  Cup,  for  the  best  bitch  and  two  of  her 
puppies,  bred  by  exhibitor.  Won  by  No.  165. 

The  Melton  Bowl,  for  the  best  pair,  dog  and  bitch,  to 
be  won  three  times  in  succession.   Won  by  No.  166. 

The  Graburn  Puppy  Cup,  for  the  best  puppy  dog. 
Won  by  No.  156. 

The  McKilliam  Puppy  Cup,  for  the  best  Puppy 
Bitch. 

The  Bulldog  Breeders'  Cup,  for  the  best  Dog.  Won 
by  No.  156. 

The  Novice  Cup,  donated  by  a  friend  of  the  breed, 

The  Cheetham  Bulldog  Trophy,  for  the  best  Bulldog, 
open  to  members.    Won  by  No.  156. 

Alfred  Eaves,  Reg.,  Cup  for  best  Bulldog  or  bitch 
owned  by  a  member.    Won  by  No.  167. 

Mr.  Herman  Fenesterer  $2.50  in  gold  for  best  Bulldog 
or  bitch  in  Puppy  class.  Open  to  all.  Won  by  No.  156. 
Bull  Terriers 

Mr.  Alex.  Lerner,  Ottawa,  Cup  for  best  Bull  Terrier 
dog  in  Show  to  be  won  three  times.    Won  by  No.  244. 

Mr.  S.  Wisdom,  Cup  for  best  Bull  Terrier  dog  or 
bitch  owned  by  a  member  of  the  M.  K.  A.  Won  by 
No.  241. 

Mr.  Leonard  Morgan,  Cup  for  best  Bull  Terrier 
Puppy,  open  to  all.    Won  by  No.  233. 

Bronze  Medal  for  best  Bull  Terrier  Dog  or  Bitch. 
Open  to  members  of  the  M.K.A.  only.  Won  by  No. 
241. 

Collies 

The  Ladies'  Kennel  Ass'n  of  Mass.  bronze  Medal  for 
best  Collie,  open  to  all.    Won  by  No.  122. 

The  Collie  Club  of  America  offer,  open  to  their  mem- 


bers only,  the  following: — ^ 

Trophy  (value  $300.00)  for  the  best  American  bred 
Collie.  A  Silver  Medal  given  to  commemorate  each 
win.    Won  by  No.  144. 

A  Silver  Medal  for  best  Puppy  (open  to  members 
only).    Won  by  No.  144. 

A  Silver  Medal  for  best  Novice  (open  to  members 
only).   Won  by  No.  145. 

A  Silver  Medal  for  best  Collie  (open  to  members  only) 
Won  by  No.  144. 

Bronze  Medal  for  best  Collie  Dog  or  Bitch.  Open 
to  members  of  the  M:K.A.  only.  Won  by  No.  129. 

Cocker  Spaniels 

Mr.  Leonard  Morgan,  Cup  for  best  Cocker  Spaniel 
dog  or  bitch,  open  to  all.    Won  by  No.  1 18. 

Bronze  Medal  for  best  Cocker  Spaniel  dog  or  bitch. 
Won  by  No.  102. 

The  Cocker  Spaniel  Club  of  Canada  offers  and  open 
to  members  only,  Champions  barred. 

A  piece  of  cut  glass  for  best  black  dog  or  bitch.  A 
piece  of  cut  glass  for  best  A.O.C.  dog  or  bitch  than  black 
Won  by  No.  108. 

A  piece  of  cut  glass  for  the  largest  entry  of  Cockers. 
Won  by  W.  A.  Twigg. 

^A  spoon  for  best  Novice  A.O.C.  dog.    Won  by  No. 

A  spoon  for  best  Novice  A.O.C.  bitch.  Won  by  No. 
113. 

Mr.  J.  McKeown,  of  Park  Willows  Kennels,  donates 
one  box  cigars  for  largest  entry  of  red  cockers.  Won  by 
M.K.A. 

English  Setters 

Geo.  W.  Quintard,  Esq.,  offers  $10.00  in  gold  for  best 
English  Setter  dog  or  bitch.    Won  by  No.  35. 

The  French  Bulldog  Club  of  New  England  (M.  D. 
Littig,  Secretary,  419  Boylston  St.  Boston,  Mass.), 
offer: — 

A  club  Medal  for  best  dog.   Open  to  all. 
A  Club  Medal  for  best  bitch.   Open  to  all.    Won  by 
No.  167. 

Bronze  Medal  for  best  French  Bulldog  or  bitch. 
Won  by  No.  186. 

Fox  Terriers  (Wire) 

Mr.  M.  Grant  trophy,  value  $10.00,  for  best  Cana- 
dian-bred wire  fox  terrier.    Won  by  No.  196. 

Mr.  Alexander  Forsyth  gold  medal  for  best  Cana- 
dian-owned wire  fox  terrier  dog  or  bitch.  Won  by 
No.  207.  .  ■ 

A.  Strachan  offers  $3.00  in  bread  tickets  for  third 
best  dog  in  local  class  wire  fox  terriers.  Won  by  No. 
210. 

The  "Skinner  Trophy"  for  best  wire  haired  fox 
terrier  dog  or  bitch,  Canadian-owned,  and  property  of 
a  member  of  the  M.K.A.    Won  by  No.  194. 

P.  E.  James  cup,  value  $10.00,  for  best  wire  fox 
terrier  dog  or  bitch,  owned  by  a  member  of  the  Mont- 
real Kennel  Association.    Won  by  No.  194. 

The  Maiden  Kennels  (A  Lepine,  owner),  offers  $5 
cash  for  best  wire  fox  terrier  dog  or  bitch  in  maiden 
classes.    Open  to  all.    Won  by  No.  210. 

Wm.  R.  Aiten  offers  $5.00  for  best  dog  sired  by  Ch. 
Hawes  Broom.  $5.00  for  best  bitch  by  Ch.  Hawes 
Broom.  $5.00  for  best  dog  sired  by  "Leeds  Idol". 
$5.00  for  best  bitch  sired  by  "Leeds  Idol".  Won  by 
Nos.  218,  209,  214. 

Bronze  Medal  for  best  Fox  Terrier  (Wire)  dog  or 
bitch.    Won  by  No.  194. 

Fox  Terrier  (Smooth) 

Mr.  John  L.  Thomas  offers  $2.50  in  gold  for  best 
smooth  fox  terrier.    Won  by  No.  192. 

Bronze  Medal  for  best  Fox  Terrier  (Smooth)  dog  or 
bitch.    Won  by  No.  189. 

Greyhounds 

Geo.  W.  Quintard,  Esq.,  offers  $10.00  in  gold  for  best 
Greyhound  dog  or  bitch.  Open  to  all.  Won  by  No. 
29. 

Irish  Terriers 

The  Winnipeg  Kennel  Club,  offer  silver  medal  for 
best  Irish  Terrier  dog.    Won  by  No.  301. 

Silver  medal  for  best  Irish  Terrier  bitch.  Won  by 
No.  305.    172  a  Club  medal. 

Irish  Setters 

Mr.  E.  C.  Howard  "Tyrone  Trophy"  for  best 
Canadian-bred  Irish  setter  puppy.    Won  by  No.  49. 

The  Bronze  Medal  for  best  Irish  Setter  Dog  or  Bitch. 
Won  by  No.  53. 

Irish  Terriers 

The  Bronze  Medal  for  best  Irish  Terrier  dog  or 
bitch.    Won  by  No.  300. 

$5.00  for  best  American  or  Canadian-bred  dog. 
Won  by  No.  295. 

$5.u0  for  best  American  or  Canadian-bred  bitch. 
Won  by  No.  304. 

Pointers 

Geo.  W.  Quintard,  Esq.,  offers  $10.00  in  gold  for  best 
Pointer  dog  or  bitch.   Open  to  all.    Won  by  No.  36. 
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St.  Bernards 

The  Bronze  Medal  for  best  St.  Bernard  Dog  or 
Bitch.    Won  by  No.  lu. 

Scotch  Terriers 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Ross,  Drumclamph  Kennels,  offers  special 
for  best  Scottish  Terrier  in  show  (open  to  all),  donor  not 
to  compete.    Won  bv  No.  307. 

Mr.  W.  Holmes  offers  the  "Melrose  Cup"  for  best 
Canadian-bred  Scotch  terrier  dog  or  bitoh.  Won  by 
No.  344. 

The  1917  Trophy,  value  $20.00,  for  best  American  or 
Canadian-bred  of  either  sex.    Won  by  No.  390. 

Toy  Dogs. — 1st,  Miss  Camille,   2nd,  Miss  Hilda 

A.  M.  Ross — Pekingese,  LaViolette.Pekingese. 
Variety  Terrier   Dogs   and    Bitches. — 1st.,  No. 

207 — Bytown  Kennels,  Wire  Fox  Terrier,  Lady  Wire- 
boy  of  Paignton;  2nd,  No.  301— J.  W.  Bell,  Jr.  andM. 
Boyd,  Irish  Terrier,  Wrose  Badger  :  3rd,  No.  191 — Thos. 
Ricebarick,  Fox  Terrier,  Sabines  Rapture;  gate,No.  262, 
J.  A.  Gouin,  Boston  Terrier,  Baby  Ringleader;  No. 
224 — W.  R.  Aitken  and  Silver,  Fox  Terrier,  Hasty 
Homage;  No.  264 — J.  R.  Almon,  Boston  Terrier, 
Auburn  Burley;No.  197 — Maiden  Kennels,  Fox  Terrier 
Wireboy  of  Maiden;  No.  219 — Geo.  Leslie,  Fox  Terrier, 
Night  Dragon. 

Variety  Sporting  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st,  No. 
29 — R.  F.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Greyhound;  2nd,  No.  27 — J.  G. 
Kent,  Greyhound;  3rd,  No.  32 — W.  E.  Germain, 
Pointer;  gate,  No.  328 — C.  J.  Robertson,  Whippet. 

Variety  Non-Sporting  Dogs.  1st,  No.  10 — 
Miss  Carloine  B.  Trask,  St.  Bernard,  Ch.  Cragwood 
Ben  Barry;  2nd,  No.  122 — Jas.  D.  Strachan,  Collie, 
Coltness  Clinker;  3rd,  No.  133— N.  K.  Swire,  Smooth 
Collie,  Canute  Artful;  gate,  No.  169 — Chinook  Ken- 
nels, Bulldog,  Chinook  Velocity;  No.  131 — Jas.  Kent, 
Collie,  Otterburn  Direct. 

Brace  Class. — 1st,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Halliday,  Bull 
Terriers;  2nd,  B.  H.  Throop,  English  Setters;  3rd, 
Bytown  Kennels,  FoxTerriers. 

Variety  Selling  Class  for  Dogs  to  be  sold  for 
$50.00. — 1st,  Bytown  Kennels,  Fox  Terrier,  Bytown 
Clipper,  bought  by  Jos.  Perkins;  2nd,  N.  K.  Swire, 
Smooth  Collie,  Melandra  Sailor,  not  sold. 

Variety  Class  (Open)  Dogs  and  Bitches,  any 
breed,  Canadian-owned. — 1st,  No.  207 — Bytown 
Kennels,  Lady  Wireboy  of  Paignton;  2nd,  No.  194 — 
Maiden  Kennel  (A.  Lepine),  Ch.  Dusky  Bounce; 
3rd,  No.  373 — Miss  Hylda  A.  M.  Ross,  Pekingese, 
Nowata  Yinlo;  gate,  No.  262 — J.  A.  Gouin,  Boston 
Terrier,  Baby  Ringleader;  No.  22 — Mrs.  S.  B.  Douglas, 
Russian  Wolfhound,  St.  Lambert  Almaz;  No.  385 — 
Mrs.  R.  P.  Adams,  Skye  Terrier,  Tallisker  Grey  Girlie; 
No.  67 — Norman  Mackenzie,  Ch.  Polam  Maxim.' 

Variety  Class  (Open)  Dogs  and  Bitches,  any 
breed,  owned   in   United   States. — 1st,  No.  29 — 

B.  F.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Greyhound,  Ch.  Lansdowne  Sun- 
flower; 2nd,  No.  304 — John  G.  Bates,  Irish  Terrier, 
Ch.  Barney  Bellinder;  d,  No.  295 — L.  H.  Powers, 
Ch.  Aroostook,  Historic  Irish  Terrier. 

St.  Bernard  Entry. — No.  1 — A.  W.  Horsey,  Oak- 
worth  Bruce;  No.  2 — P.  H.  Sauve,  Tiger;  No.  4 — Bert 
Swann,  Elkwood  Queen  of  Hearts,  by  Ch.  Young 
Stormes,  Ch.  Queeny  Pearls;  No.  5 — Arthur  Tessier, 
Carlo;  No.  6 — M.  A.  Rose,  Mandy  Lee,  by  Beethoven 
Winsome  Lass;  No.  7 — R.  A.  Forest,  Pollus,  by  Jack- 
Belle;  No.  S-^-C.  F.  Denicourt,  King  of  Barney,  by 
Ch.  Alta  the  King,  Dolly  Grey  II;  No.  9— C'.  F. 
Denicourt,  Glenarm  Bunny,  by  Ch.  Alta  the  -King; 
Lady  of  Pearls;  No.  10 — Miss  Caroline  B.  Trask,  Ch. 
Cragwood  Ben  Barry,  by  Ch.  Alta  Big  Ben,  Ch.  Abbess 
of  Arslan. 

Novice  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st,  Oakworth  Bruce; 
2nd,  Tiger. 

Limit  Dogs. — 1st,  Oakworth  Bruce;  2nd,  King  of 
Barney;  3rd,  Pollus;  gate,  Tiger,  Carlo. 

Open  Dogs. — 1st,  Ch.  Cragworth  Ben  Barry:  2nd, 
Oakworth  Bruce;  3rd,  King  of  Barney;  gate,  Tiger, 
Pollus. 

Limit  Bitches. — 1st,  Elkwood  Queen  of  Hearts; 
2nd,  Mandy  Leigh;  3rd,  Glenarm  Bunny. 

Open,  Bitches. — 1st,  Elkwood  Queen  of  Hearts; 
2nd,  Mandy  Leigh. 

Winners — Dogs — First — No.  10;  Reserve — No.  1. 
Winners — Bitches — First — No.  4;  Reserve — No.  6. 

Only  one  American  Foxhound,  one  Bloodhound,  one 
Newfoundland  and  two  Great  Danes  were  shown,  none 
of  which  are  worth  comment. 

Russian  Wolfhounds  Entry. — No.  15 — Miss  A. 
H.  Leonowens,  Damski  Foolevitch.  Ch.  Odia  of 
Roseau,  Ch.  Olga  of  Dauphin;  No.  16 — Miss  A.  H. 
Leonowens,  Boris,  Damski  Foolevitch,  Lola  of  Lem- 
berg;  No.  17 — Dr.  J.  H.  Villeneuve,  Tzarine,  Nicholas 
of  Spring  Farm,  Almaz  Olga;  No.  18 — Allan  D.Pearce, 
Prince  of  Kiev,  Almaz  of  Spring  Farm,  Georgeville 
Olga:  No.  19 — Allan  D.  Pearce,  Theresa  of  Petrograd, 
Ch.  Genest  of  Roseau,  Ch.  Olga  of  Dauphin;  No.  20 — 
W.  J.  Duchesnay,  St.  Lambert  Ivanoff,  Nicholas  of 
Spring  Farm,  Almaz  Olga;  No.  21 — A.  Trudcau, 
Sonora  Brussiloff,  Nicholas  of  Spring  Farm,  Almaz 


Olga;  No.  22— Mrs.  S.  B.  Douglas,  St.  Lambert  Almaz, 
Nicholas  of  Spring  Farm,  Almaz  Olga;  No.  23 — Miss 
Gyneth  Wanklyn,  Georgeville  Peter,  Rumsden  Rajor, 
No.  24 — R.  W.  Ashton,  Knave  of  Mosoow,  Knave  of 
Adlestonc,  Queenie  Pelka;  No.  25 — R.  W.  Ashton, 
Ina  of  Moscow,  Knave  of  Adelston,  Queenie  Pelka;  No. 
26 — A.  R.  Ashton,  Moscow  Revolution,  Inidas  of 
Roseau,  Kenwyn  Czarina. 

Novice,  Dogs  and  Bitches. —  1st,  Ina  of  Moscow; 
2nd,  St.  Lambert  Almaz;  3rd,  Sonora  Brussiloff;  gate, 
Boris,  Tzarine,  Moscow  Revolution,  St.  Lambert 
Inanoff. 

Limit,   Dogs. —  1st,  No.  15 — Damski  Foolevitch; 

2nd,  No.  24 — Knave  of  Moscow;  3rd,  No.  22 — St. 
Lambert  Almaz;  gate,  No.  16 — Boris,  No.  18 — Prince 
of  Kier,  No.  20 — St.  Lambert  Ivanoff,  No.  21 — Sonora 
Brussiloff. 

Open,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  15 — Damski  Foolevitch; 
2nd,  No.  24 — Knave  of  Moscow;  3rd,  No.  22 — St. 
Lambert  Almaz;  gate,  No.  18 — Prince  of  Kier,  No.  20 — 
St.  Lambert-Ivanoff. 

Limit,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  17 — Tzarine;  gate,  No. 
19 — Theresa  of  Petrograd. 

Open,  Bitches. —  1st,  No.  17 — Tzarine;  gate, 
Theresa  of  Petrograd;  No.  23 — Georgeville  Peter. 

Local,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  15 — Damski 
Foolevitch;  2nd,  No.  24 — Knave  of  Moscow;  3rd, 
No.  22 — St.  Lambert  Almaz;  gate,  No.  16 — Boris; 
No.  17 — Tzarine;  No.  20 — St.  Lambert  Ivanoff. 

Canadian-bred,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  15 — 
Damski  Foolevitch;  2nd,  No.  24 — Knave  of  Moscow; 
3rd,  No.  22 — St.  Lambert  Almaz;  gate,  No.  17 — Boris; 
No.  18 — Prince  of  Kier;  No.  19 — Theresa  of  Petrograd; 
No.  20 — St.  Lambert  Ivanoff. 

Brace  Class. — 1st,  R.  W.  Ashton's  Entry. 

Winners — Dogs — First,  15;  Reserve,  24.  Winners — 
Bitches — First,  17;  Reserve — 

Entire  profits  of  this  Show  donated  to  Returned 
Wounded  Soldiers'  Association. 

Greyhounds  Entry. — No.  27 — Wm.  John  G.  Kent, 
Kenmar  Big  Drive,  Tirelowamen  Spring,  Fleet. 
No.  28 — John  G.  Kent,  Kenmar  Iris,  Farmer's  Boy  II, 
Ruther's  Bomiter;  No.  29 — B.  F.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Ch. 
Lansdowne  Sunflower,   North   Road,   Spring  Fleet; 

Limit,  Dogs. — No.  27 — Kenmar  Big  Drive. 

Open,  Dogs. —  1st,  No.  27 — Kenmar  Big  Drive. 

Limit,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  28 — Kenmar  Iris. 

Open,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  29 — Ch.  Lansc'owne  Sun- 
flower; 2nd,  No.  28 — Kenmar  Iris. 

Brace. — 1st,  John  G.  Kent. 

Winners — Dogs — First,  No.  27;  Winners — Bitches — 
First,  No.  29;  Reserve,  No.  28. 

Pointers,  Entry. — No.  31— Emile  Beauchamp, 
Perdreau;  No.  32 — U.  E.  Germain,  Flyaway  Hard- 
cash;  No.  33 — L.  Beaudoin,  Princesse,  J.  A.  Patenaude 
Major,  Jess;  No.  34 — D.  R.  Angle,  Dots  Flirt,  Dots 
Pearl's  Lad,  Alfords  King's  Flirt;  No.  35— Bob  White 
Kennels,  E.  B.  Chase,  Prop;  Bob  White  Victor,  Bob 
White  Rifle,  Lady  Guilford;  No.  36 — Miss  Francis  B. 
Reeves,  Ch.  Louvain,  Ponto,  Nora. 

Novid,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  31 — Per- 
dreau; 2nd,  No.  32 — Flyaway  Cash. 

Limit,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  31 — Perdreau. 

Open,  Dogs. — tgt,  No.  35 — Bob  White  Victor; 
2nd,  No.  31^-Perdreau. 

Limit,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  32 — Flyaway  Hardeash; 
2nd,  No.  34 — Dot's  Flirt;  3rd,  No.  33 — Princesse. 

Open,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  36 — Ch.  Louvain;  2nd, 
No.  32 — Flyaway  Hardeash;  3rd,  No.  33 — Princesse. 

Local,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  31 — Perdreau 
2nd,  No.  32 — Flyaway  Hardeash. 

Winners — Dogs — First,  No.  35;  Reserve,  No.  21. 
Winners — Bitches — First,  No.  36;  Reserve,  No.  32. 

English  Setters.— No.  37— H.  H.  Wooton,  Sutton 
Dangerfield,  CrandalPs  Tick,  Molly  Gladstone;  No. 
38— H.  H.  Wooton,  Sutton  Dan;  No.  39— C.  E.  Curley, 
Donevail  Whitestone,  Count  Whitestone  Dante, 
Field's  Bonfly  Zetta;  No.40 — Mr.  B.  H.  Throop,  Ch. 
Claude  of  Camlan,  Mallwyd  Rowland,  Mallwyd 
Margot;  No.  41 — B.  H.  Throop,  Ch.  Pride  of  Rockland, 
Mallwyd  Rock,  Dolly;  No.  42— Mr.  B.  H.  Throop,  Ch. 
Arbutus  Lady  Bird,  Mallwyd  Major,  Arbutus  Swallow; 
No.  43— B.  H.  Throop,  Elmview  Derby;  No.  44— B.  H. 
Throop,  ElmviewMary. 

Novice,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  39 — Done- 
vail Whitestone. 

Limit,  Dogs. —  1st,  No.  44 — Elmview  Mary;  2nd, 
No.  37 — Sutton  Dangerfield;  3rd,  No.  39 — Donevail 
Whitestone. 

Open,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  40 — Ch.  Claude  of  Camlan; 
2nd,  No.  38 — Sutton  Dan;  3rd,  No.  37 — Sutton 
Dangerfield;  gate,  Donevail  Whitestone. 

Limit,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  43-^-Elmview  Derby. 

Open  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  42 — Ch.  Arbitus  Lady 
Bird;  2nd,  No.  41— Ch.  Pride  of  Rockland. 

Canadian-bred,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st,  Sutton 
Dangerfield. 

Brace  Class. — 1st,  IT.  H.  Wootton's  Brace. 
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To  make  home-like  a  wilderness  camp — 
it's  easy  when  you  have  light. 

But  when  the  sun  sets  before  you  expect  it  and  you  have  to 
grope  for  your  wood,  your  grub  and  your  kit  by  the  dim, 
uncertain  glow  of  a  clumsy  lantern,  then  it's  slow,  tiresome 
work  at  the  end  of  a  long  day.  | 

That's  when  an  Eveready  DAYLO  shines.  You  can  place  it 
anywhere.  It  cannot  blow  out.  It  cannot  cause  fire.  Mois- 
ture does  not  affect  it.  And  when  you  want  light  in  a  hurry 
just  press  the  button. 

Eveready  DAYLO  is  the  highest  development  of  powerful,  port- 
able electric  light.  It  is  fitted  with  a  genuine  MAZDA  lamp 
and  TUNGSTEN  battery  and  is  capable  of  giving  hours  of 
continuous  light.  Always  specify  these  makes  when  your  lamp 
or  battery  must  be  renewed. 

See  the  many  styles  at  your  dealer's.    Prices  from  85  cents  up. 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto. 


when  a  strange  noise 
in  the  night  needs 
investigating 

when  you  make  camp 
after  dark 

when  you  wonder 
how  the  mulligan 
is  stewing 

when  you  try  to  pick 
up  your  buoy 

when  your  tent 
stakes  pull  out  in  a 
rain  storm 

when  the  night  fire 
goes  out  at  3  A.  M. 

whenever  you  need 
safe,  instant  light 
and  lots  of  it  with- 
out fussing  with 
matches  or  oil,  you 
need  an  Eveready 
DAYLO. 
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Winners — Dogs — First,  No.  40;  Reserve,  No.  44. 
Winners — Bitches — First,  No.  42;  Reserve  No.  43. 

Irish  Setters. — No.  45 — Mad.  Max  Martin,  Pataud; 
No.  46— J.  Thurston  Smith,  Terry,  17453,  Pat,  Queenie; 
No.  47 — E.  C.  Howard,  Tyrone  Terry,  Tyrone  Larry, 
Mollie  Grand. 

No.  48 — E.  C.  Howard,  Sonora  Norma,  Ch.  Montrose 
Shamus  O'Brien,  Sonora  Venus  II;  No.  49— Guy  S. 
Lordly,  Tyrone  Bran,  Tyrone  Terry,  Sonora  Norma; 
No.  50 — C.  G.  Morris,  Lady  McRea;  No.  51 — Alex. 
Leeperance,  Noreen,  Sonora  Pat,  Sonora  Venus; 
No.  52 — A.  Trudeau,  Sonora  Queenie,  St.  Elvan, 
Verius;  No.  53 — Wm.  J.  O'Leary,  Teck,  Tim  of  Rath- 
clam,  Mollie  Bawn;  No.  54 — Wm.  J.  O'Leary,  Sheila, 
Teck,  Kreena  II;  No.  55 — Wm.  J.  O'Leary,  Kitchener, 
Teck,  Sheila;  No.  56— Bob  White  Kennels,  E.  B. 
Chase,  prop.,  Bob  White  Red  Star,  Riverdale  Red  Star, 
Riverdale  Red  Light;  No.  57 — Bob  White  Kennels, 
Bob  White  Noreen,  Shamus  O'Brien,  Venus  II. 

Puppies,  Dogs  (Juniors)  6  to  9  months. — 1st, 
No.  49 — Tyrone  Bran. 

Puppies,  Dogs  (Senior)  6  to  12  months. — 1st, 
No.  49 — Tyrone  Bran;  2nd,  No.  45 — Pataud. 

Novice,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  49 — Tyrone  Bran;  No.  55 — 
Kitchener. 

Limit,  Dogs.— 1st,  No.  53— Teck;  2nd,  No.  47— 
Tyrone  Terry;  3rd,  No.  46 — Terry. 

"Open,  Dogs.— 1st,  No.  53— Teck;  2nd,  No.  56— 
Bob  Wrhite  Red  Star;  3rd,  No.  47 — Tyrone  Terry;  gate, 
No.  46 — Terry. 

Local,  Dogs— 1st,  No.  53— Teck;  2nd,  No.  47— 
Tyrone  Terry;  3rd,  No.  46 — Terry. 

Canadian-bred,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  53 — Teck;  2nd, 
No.  47 — Tyrone  Terry;  3rd,  No.  46 — Terry- 

Novice,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  54 — Sheila;  2nd,  No. 
50 — Lady  McRea. 

Limit,  Bitches.— 1st,  No.  54— Sheila;  2nd,  No. 
48 —  Sonora  Norma;  3rd,  No.  51 — Norreen. 

Open,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  57 — Bob  White  Noreen; 
2nd,  No.  52 — Sonora  Queenie;  3rd,  No.  48 — Sonora 
Norma;  gate,  No.  51 — Norreen. 

Local,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  48 — Sonora  Norma. 

Canadian-bred,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  54 — Sheila; 
2nd,  No.  48 — Sonora  Norma. 

Junior,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  45 — Pataud; 
gate,  No.  55 — Kitchener. 

Breeders,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  54 — 
Sheila;  gate,  No.  55 — Kitchener. 

Maiden,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  54 — Sheila; 
2nd,  No.  49 — Tyrone  Bran;  gate,  No.  55 — Kitchener. 

Brace  Class. — 1st,  W.  J.  O'Leary's  Brace. 

Winners — Dogs — First,  No.  53;  Reserve,  No.  54. 
Winners — Bitches — First,  No.  57;  Reserve,  No.  54. 

Airedales  Entries. — No.  58 — J.  Rose,  Rover, 
Master  Crack,  Royal  Beauty,  No.  59 — Harry  Clayton, 
Ch.  Brickfield  Molly,  Ch.  Illiminator,  Daisy;  No.  60— 
Master  John  H.  Swann,  Parkdale  Pedlar,  Rockley 
Ambassador,  Rockley  Militant  Maid:  No.  61 — R.W. 
Crompton,  Rusty  Maid,  Moorside  Rock,  Betty;  No. 
62 — Sam  Bamford,  Ch.  Rebound  Oorang,  Primrose 
Rebound,  Preference;  No.  63 — Jos.  Russell,  Claycliff, 
Pilgrim,  Morning  Standard,  Belle  Rise;  No.  64 — 
N.  A.  Grimm,  Grimm's  Bobs,  Premier  Bobs,  Colne 
Plunky  Maid;  No.  65 — Mr.  E.  G.  Smart,  Gyp,  Kingston 
Nix,  Linford's  Nell;  No.  66 — J.  W.  Drummond, 
Master  Crack,  Ch.  Colne  Rockley,  Colne  Pine  Maid; 
No.  68— R.  J.  Batt,  High  Park  Vic  Nobbier,  Ch.  King 
Nobbier  Double,  High  Park  Vic;  No.  69— Jas.  W.  Bain, 
Brant  Ranger,  Rockley  Ranger,  Oorang  Princess; 
No.  70 — Jas.  W.  Bain,  Nobbler's  Naney,  Nobbler's 
Tiger,  Nobbler's  Beauty;  No.  71 — Jos.  Russell,  Clay- 
cliff  Swell,  Ch.  York  Rvburn  Swell,  Walnut  Christian; 
No.  72 — Jos.  Russell,  Claycliff  Tenacity,  Tintern  High 
Explosive,  Walnut  Christian;  No.  73 — Jos.  Russell, 
Claycliff  Swell  Lady,  Ch.  York  Ryburn  Swell,  Bothwell 
Peggy;  No.  74 — Geo.  Goodwin,  Canuck  Desire, 
Tintern  Desire,  A.  K.  Nobbler's  Bingo  Lass. 
No.  75 — Claud  Faux,  Suncrest  War  Loan,  My  Jo  John, 
Maud  Desire;  No.  76 — Dr.  O.  W.  Bradley,  Bonsor 
Billy,  Moorside  Bonsor,  Colne  Caper  Sauce;  No.  77 — 
Arch  Woodside,  Newboldt;  No.  78 — Robt.  Adair, 
Cheeky;  No.  79 — W.Holmes,  Melrose  Postmaster,  Doon 
Telegram,  Westpark  Girlie;  80 — J.  W.  Lambton,  Lamb- 
ton's  Craftsman,  Colne  Express  Order,  Lambton's  Vixen ; 
No.  81 — J.  L.  Lesage,  Lion  King,  King  Nobbler's 
Double,  Dufferin  Dido;  No.  82 — P.  J.  Cornforth,  New- 
bold  Violet,  Colne  Express  Order,  Newbold  Betty; 
No.  83 — C.  Leonard  Morgan,  Newbold  Commander, 
Colne  Express  Order,  Newbold  Betty;  No.  84 — E.  J. 
Berry.  Miss  Dolly  Varden,  Uncle  Sam,  Dufferin  Kitty; 
No.  85 — Mr.  G.  J.  Berry,  Wollaton  Preparedness, 
Wollaton  Prince  Nobbier,  Wellshot  Lassie;  No.  86 — 
J.  W.  Jarvis,  Duchess  of  Somerset,  Uncle  Sam,  Dufferin 
Kitty,  No.  87 — Arthur  Mattin,  Nobbier,  King  Nob- 
bler's Double,  Almonte  Peggy;  No.  88 — C.  Gosling, 
Avon  Cliff,  Moorside  Rock,  Westpark  Pride;  No.  89 — 
W.  Linfords,  Linfords  Vic,  Kingston  Nix,  Linfords  Nell; 
No.  89A — W.  Holmes,  Melrose  Nobbier,  King  Nob- 
bler's Double,  Almonte  Peggy;  No.  90 — Villeneuve, 


Dr.  J.  H.  and  H.  R.  Drennan,  Leeds  Reformer,  Com. 
modore  of  the  Fleet,  La  Parisienne;  No.  91 — W.  J- 
Naylor,  Lady  Spendthrift,  King  Monk,  Westpark 
Pride;  No.  92 — N.  E.  Naylor,  Doon  Peloquin,  Doon 
Telegram,  Westpark  Girlie;  No.  93 — Miss  Juliette 
Timmins,  Brafar  Captain,  Ceaser  of  Ca  Ton  Hill, 
Peggie  Butler;  No.  94 — W.  G.  Taylor,  Primcess; 
No.  95 — Joseph  Perkins,  Marching  Orders,  Rockley 
Dark  Saint,  Princess  Sadie;  No.  96— J.  V.  Duguid, 
Newbold  Bunty,  Newbold  Commander,  Newbold 
Betty;  No.  97 — Lawrence  Tobin,  Nattlemaur  Perfec- 
tion, York  Master  Key,  Mattalmaur,  Tessie;  No.  98— 
Phillip  Reed,  Rosebud,  Uncle  Sam,  Dufferin  Kitty. 

Puppies,  Dogs  (Junior)  6  to  9  months. —  1st, 
Claycliff  Swell;  2nd,  Canuck  Desire;  3rd,  Rover;  gate, 
absent — Suncrest  War  Loan;  R.,  Brafar  Captain. 

Puppies,  Dogs  (Senior)  6  to  12  months. — 1st, 
Claycliff  Swell;  2nd,  Parkdale  Pedlar;  3rd,  Melrose 
Postmaster,  gate,  Rover;  Grimm's  Bob;  Nobbier; 
R,  Doon  Peloquin. 

Novice,  Dogs.— 1st,  Avon  Cliff;  2nd,  Wollaton 
Preparedness;  3rd,  Claycliff  Swell:  gate,  R,  Parkdale 
Pedlar;  Grimm's  Bob;  Gyp;  Master  Cadet;  Bonsor 
Billy;  V.H.C.,  Imbrose  Postmaster;  Lambton's 
Craftman;  Lion  King;  Nobbier;  Lindford's  Vic;  Doon 
Peloquin. 

Junior,  Dogs. — 1st,  Avon  Cliff;  2nd,  Wollaton 
Preparedness;  3rd,  Claycliff  Tenacity;  gate,  V.H.C., 
Parkdale  Pedlar;  R.,  Claycliffe  Swell;  Bonsor  Billy; 
Imbrose  Postmaster;  Lion  King;  Nobbier;  Lindford's 
Vic;  Melrose  Nobbier. 

Limit,  Dogs. — 1st,  Avon  Cliff;  2nd,  Brant  Ranger; 
3rd,  Newbold  Commander;  gate,  Grimm's  Bob; 
Master  Cadet;  Claycliff  Tenacity;  Bonsor  Billy; 
Cheeky;  Melrose  Postmaster;  Lambton's  Craftman; 
V.H.C.,  Wollaton  Preparedness;  Marching  Orders. 

Open,  Dogs. — 1st,  Ch.  Rebound  Oorang:  2nd, 
Wollaton  Preparedness;  3rd,  Newbold  Commander; 
gate,  Claycliff  Tenacity;  Bonsor  Billy;  Cheeky; 
Melrose  Postmaster;  Lambton's  Craftsman;  Leeds, 
Reformer,  (exhibition  only);  R.,  Marching  Orders. 

Canadian-bred,  Dogs. — 1st,  Lion  King;  2nd, 
Brant  Ranger;  3rd,  Newbold  Commander;  gate, 
Master,  Claycliff  Tenacity;  Melrose  Postmaster; 
Lambton's  Craftsman;  Avon  Cliff;  R.,  Marching 
Orders. 

Breeders,  Dogs. — 1st,  Claycliff  Tenacity;  2nd, 
Claycliff  Swell;  3rd,  Lindford's  Vic;  gate,  R.,  Lamb- 
ton's Craftsman. 

Maiden,  Dogs. — 1st,  Wollaton  Preparedness;,  2nd, 
Parkdale  Pedlar;  3rd,  Melrose  Postmaster;  gate,  Gyp; 
Grimm's  Bob;  Newbold;  R.,  Lion  King. 

Local,  Dogs. — 1st,  Avon  Cliff;  2nd,  Melrose  Post- 
master; 3rd,  Lindford's  Vic;  gate,  Bonsor  Billy; 
Cheeky;  Lambton's  Craftsman;  R.,  Lion  King;  New- 
bold  Commander;  Wollaton  Preparedness. 

Puppies,  Bitches  (Senior)  6  to  12  months. — 
1st,  Claycliff  Swell  Lady;  2nd,  Rusty  Maid;  3rd,  New- 
bold  Bunty,  gate,  Nattleman's  Perfection. 

Novice,  Bitches. — 1st,  Claycliff  Pilgrim;  2nd,  New- 
bold  Violet;  3rd,  Rosebud;  gate,  R.,  High  Park  Vic 
Nobbier;  Miss  Dolly  Varden;  V.H.C.,  Duchess  of 
Somerset;  Princess;  Newbold  Bunty;  Nattleman's 
Perfection. 

Junior,  Bitches. — 1st,  Claycliff  Swell  Lady;  2nd, 
Claycliff  Pilgrim;  3rd,  Rosebud;  gate,  Miss  Dolly 
Varden;  R.,  Duchess  of  Somerset;  Nattleman's  Per- 
fection. 

Limit,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  73 — Claycliff  Swell  Lady; 
2nd,  No.  63— Claycliff  Pilgrim;  3rd,  No.  70— Nob- 
bler's Naney;  gate,  R.,  84 — Miss  Dolly  Varden. 

Open,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  73 — Claycliff  Swell  Lady; 
2nd,  No.  63— Claycliff  Pilgrim;  3rd,  No.  70— Nobbler's 
Naney;  gate,  No.  84 — Miss  Dolly  Varden;  R.  No.  98 — 
Rosebud. 

Canadian- bred,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  73 — Claycliff 
Swell  Lady;  2nd,  No.  63— Claycliff  Pilgrim;  3rd,  No. 
82— Newbold  Violet;  gate,  No.  68—  High  Park  Vic 
Nobbier;  No.  84— Miss  Dolly  Varden;  R.  No.  98— 
Rosebud. 

Breeders,  Bitches.— 1st,  No.  68— High  Park  Vic 
Nobbier;  2nd,  No.  84 — Miss  Dolly  Varden;  gate,  No. 
97 — Nattleman's  Perfection. 

Maiden,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  82 — Newbold  Violet; 
2nd,  No.  61— Rusty  Maid;  3rd,  No.  68— High  Park  Vic 
Nobbier;  gate,  No.  94 — Princess;  R.  No.  96 — Newbold 
Bunty;  No.  97 — Nattleman's  Perfection. 

Local,  Bitches.— 1st,  No.  82— Newbold  Violet; 
2nd,  No.  98 — Rosebud;  3rd,  No.  86 — Duchess  of 
Somerset;  gate,  No.  84 — Miss  Dolly  Varden;  No.  94— 
Princess;  R.,  No.  96 — Newbold  Bunty. 

Veteran,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  59 — Ch. 
Brickfield  Molly. 

Brace  Class. — 1st,  Jos.  Russell,  Brace;  2nd,  E.  J. 
Berry,  Brace. 

Team  Class. — 1st,  Jos.  Russell,  Team. 

Winners — Dogs — First,  No.  62;  Reserve,  No.  88. 
Winners — Bitches— First,  No.  73;  Reserve,  No.  63. 
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/     A  day  a-wing  over  enemy      \  ^ 
/     lines — scouting,  observing,  fighting,  \^ 
^    dodging  shells'  and  machine-gun  bullets  % 
f     — is  a  nervous  strain  that  has  no  precedent 
/    and  probably  no  equal.    When  our  airmen 
I    alight  at  last,  after  flights  an  eagle  might  envy, 
|    they  certainly  do  enjoy  the  refreshing  relaxation 
1    of  a  cool,  smooth  Gillette  shave. 
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Nor  is  this  appreciation  of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  limited 
to  our  airmen,  or  even  to  our  own  British  armies.  Every 
service  has  its  own  tense  moments,  hours  or  days,  with  its 
welcome  intervals  of  relaxation  when  the  Gillette  is  a  friend 
indeed.  Keen,  compact,  always  ready  for  action,  the 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  is  treasured  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
kits  on  every  fighting  line  on  land  and  sea — and  by  no 
means  least  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  with  the  forces  of  our 
newest  Ally. 

Nor  does  its  service  end  here,  for  "the  man  behind  the  man 
behind  the  gun",  who  in  the  factory,  the  office  or  on  the 
land  is  bending  every  energy  towards  production 
— he  too  gets  solid  comfort  and  satis- 
faction  out   of   the  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  and  its  wonder- 
ful three  minute  shave. 


I 

■ 


Spend  a  five  dollar  bill  to 
send  a  Gillette  to  one  of 
your  defenders — and  get 
one  for  yourself  to 
see  how  much  he'll 
appreciate  it  ! 
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panieis,    tnTries. — No.  99 — Dr.  J.  A. 

Campbell,  V.S.,  Oakley  Olive;  No.  100— O.  W.  Bradley, 
Blackthorne,  Glenwood  Billy,  Madam  Broville;  No. 
101 — W.  H.  Mann,  Merry  Monarch,  Broockdale 
Toby,  Lady  Whitney;  No.  102 — M.  W.  Rose,  Drum- 
clamph  Baronet,  Manitoba  Swift,  Manitoba  Bessie; 
No.  103 — Gus  Stamfler,  Lady  Bab  V.;  No.  104 — 
Jas.  Powell,  Red  Pepper,  Twiggs  Red  Boy,  Goldie; 
No.  105 — Mrs.  Randall,  Tinker;  No.  106 — Mrs.  Wm. 
Macintosh,  Cartier  Queen;  No.  107 — Mrs.  J.  H. 
Enright,  Red  Peter,  Owner,  Black  Jack,  Red  Bee; 
No.  108 — Mrs.  J  H.  Enright,  Black  Diamond,  Question, 
Red  Daisy;  No.  109 — Mrs.  J.  H.  Enright,  Sylvia, 
Lucky  Bowlder,  Dreams  Dream;  No.  110— W.  A. 
Twigg,  Twigg's  Spinks,  Tommy  Atkins,  Dream  Dream; 
No.  Ill — W.  A.  Twigg,  Carleton  Duke,  Red  Ranger, 
Carleton  Queenie;  No.  112 — W.  A.  Twigg,  Twigg's 
Fiary,  Tommy  Atkins,  Dream  Dream;  No.  113 — 
W.  A.  Twigg,  Twigg's  Jewel,  Twigg's  Red  Boy,  Lady 
Mell;  No.  114 — Amedei  Trudeau,  Sonora,  General 
Joffre,  Braeclough  Pacand,  Lackawanna  Laurel; 
No.  115 — Amedei  Trudeau,  Sonora  Rusty  Girl, 
Twigg's  Red  BiWy,  Golden  Toots;  No.  llo^W.  II. 
Parkinson,  Welsh  Duke,  Ch.  Kemah,  Welsh  Queen; 
No.  117 — W.  H.  Parkinson,  Welsh  Queen,  Rorkfield 
Riot,  Linford's  Bess;  No.  118 — Mrs.  B.  F.  Lewis,  Jr., 
Beautiful  Ben,  Scioto  Phillip,  Scioto  Biddy. 

Puppies,  Dogs  (any  color)  Senior  6  to  12  months. 
1st,  No.  104 — Red  Pepper;  gate,  No.  110 — Twigg's 
Spinks. 

Novice,  Dogs  (Black). — No.  105 — Tinker. 

Limit,  Dogs  (Black). — 1st,  No.  114 — Sonora 
General  Joffre;  2nd,  No.  100 — Blackthorne. 

Open,  Dogs  (Black) — 1st,  No.  100 — Blackthorne; 
2nd,  No.  114 — Sonora  General  Joffre. 

Novice,  Dogs  (other  than  Black). — 1st,  No.  Ill — 
Carleton  Duke;  2nd,  No.  104 — Red  Pepper. 

Limit,  Dogs  (other  than  Black). — 1st,  No.  102 — 
Drumclamph  Baronet;  2nd,  No.  101 — Merry  Monarch; 
3rd,  No.  Ill— Carleton  Duke. 

Open  (other  than  Black). — 1st,  No.  118 — Beauti- 
ul  Ben;  2nd,  No.  102 — Drumclamph  Baronet;  3rd, 
No.  101 — Merry  Monarch;  gate,  Carleton  Duke; 
No.  116— Welsh  Duke. 

Canadian- bred,  Dogs  (any  color). — 1st,  No.  102 — 
Drumclamph  Baronet;  2nd,  No.  101 — Merry  Monarch; 
3rd,  No.  100— Blackthorne;  gate,  No.  104— Red 
Pepper. 

Breeders,  Dogs  (any  color). — 1st,  No.  107 — 
Red  Peter;  2nd,  No.  116— Welsh  Duke. 

Junior,  Dogs  (any  color). — 1st,  No.  101 — Merry 
Monarch;  2nd,  No.  104 — Red  Pepper. 

Local,  Dogs  (any  color). — 1st,  No.  107 — Red 
Peter:  2nd,  No.  100— Blackthorne;  3rd,  No.  104— 
Red  Pepper. 

Puppies,  Bitches  (any  color)  6  to  12  months. — 

No.  112,  Twigg's  Fairy. 

Limit,  Bitches  (Black). — 1st,  No.  108— Black 
Diamond:  gate,  No.  99 — Olive. 

Open,  Bitches  (Black). — Olive. 

Novice,  Bitches  (other  than  Black). — 1st,  No. 
115 — Sonora  Rusty  Girl:  2nd,  No.  113 — Twigg's 
Jewel;  3rd,  No.  106 — Cartier  Queen. 

Limit  Bitches,  (other  than  Black). — 1st,  No. 
115 — Sonora  Rusty  Girl;  2nd,  No.  113 — Twigg's 
Jewel;  3rd,  No.  109— Sylvia. 

Open,  Bitches  (other  than  Black). — 1st,  No  117 
Welsh  Queen;  2nd,  No.  113 — Twigg's  Jewel;  3rd, 
No.  109— Sylvia. 

Canadian-bred,  Bitches  (any  color). — 1st,  No. 
109— Sylvia.  .  _ 

Maiden,  Bitches  (any  color). — Oakley  Olive. 

Local,  Bitches  (any  color). — 1st,  No.  109 — Sylvia; 
2nd,  No.  103— Lady  Bab  V. 

Brace  Class. — 1st,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Enright,  Brace;  2nd, 
W.  A.  Twigg,  Brace;  3rd,  W.  H.  Parkinson,  Brace. 

Team  Class. — 1st,  W.  A.  Twigg's  Team. 

Winners — Dogs,  (Black) — First,  No.  114;  Reserve, 
No.  100.  Winners— Bitches,  (Black)— First,  No.  108; 
Reserve — . 

Winners — Dogs — (Any  other  color),  First,  No.  118; 
Reserve,  No.  102.  Winners — Bitches — (Any  other 
color) — First,  No.  117;  Reserve,  No.  115. 

Collies  Entries. — No.  119 — Alexander  Donaldson, 
Campbell's  Select,  Ch.  Campbell  Sterling,  Kallorea 
Bess;  No.  120 — Mr.  Roberts,  Bud,  Coltness  Clinker, 
Coltness  Creole;  No.  121 — Jas.  D.  Strachan,  Coltness 
Kim,  Drumashie  Dandy,  Coltness  Cymbeline;  No. 
122 — Jas.  D.  Strachan,  Coltness  Clinker,  Ch.  Parbold 
Picador,  Ch,  Weston  All  Quality;  No.  123 — A.  C. 
Chapman,  Dunkeld  Bruce,  Rockland  Laddie,  Braeside 
Jess:  No.  124 — A.  C.  Chapman,  Dunkeld  Kelpie, 
Rockland  Laddie,  Braeside  Jess,  No.  125 — Cecil  A. 
Culbert,  Porcupine  Premier,  Ch.  Knockladye  King 
Hector,  Ch.  Weston,  Billesly  Blush;  No.  126 — Geo.  E. 
Newton,  Major,  Coltness  Clinker,  Coltness  Creole; 
No.  127 — Geo.  W.  Aitken,  Hanwell  Sally,  Colia  Swatch, 
Verdun  Rosie;  No.  128 — Geo.  W.  Aiken,  Hanwell 
Luceille,  Colia  Swatch,  Verdun  Rosie;  No.  129 — E. 


Smyth,  Knocklayde  Joe,  Coilce  Parok  Chill,  Code 
Moire;  No.  130 — D.  Dalgleish,  Kempock  Prince, 
King  of  Parbold,  Fanny  of  Right  Sample;  No.  131  — 
James  Kent,  Otterburn  Direct,  Otterburn  Diamond, 
Otterburn  Overture;  No.  132 — N.  K.  Swire,  Melandra 
Sailor,  Canute  Artful,  Ch.  Canute  Treasure;  No.  133 — 
N.  K.  Swire,  Canute  Artful,  Artificial,  Canute  Gem; 
No.  143 — Arthur  Barck,  Tinoir;  No.  135 — A.  Guertin, 
Thurso;  No.  136 — Wm.  Druce,  Knocklayde  Rose, 
Knocklayde  Joe,  Knocklayde  Jess;  No.  137 — Alex. 
Thomson,  Collia  Swatch,  Ch.  Allendale,  Allendale 
Lucy;  No.  138 — Alex.  Thomson,  Verdun  Florrie, 
Colia  Swatch,  Verdun  Rosie;  No.  139 — Alex.  Thomson, 
Bridgebank  Maud,  Colia  Swatch,  Otterburn  Dearest; 
No  140— H.  L.  Phillips,  Otterburn  Ben,  Colia  Swatch, 
Otterburn  Dearest;  No.  141 — Corpl.  Henderson, 
Ellwyn  Admiral,  Young  Foxall,  GlenifTer  Lass;  No. 
142— Afton  Kennels,  Colia  Pawky  Chiel;  No.  143— 
Afton  Kennels,  Coila  Swanky  Lass;  No.  144 — Jos. 
Reid,  Colie  Blabe,  Coila  Canie  Chiel,  Coila  Winsome 
Lass.  No.  145 — Jos.  Reid,  Nettie,  Broadwood  Fox, 
Coila  Blake;  No.  146 — D.  M.  Binning,  Ochill  Queen; 
No.  147 — D.  M.  Binning,  Laddie. 

Puppies,  Dogs  (Junior)  6  to  9  months. —  1st, 
No.  126— Major;  2nd,  No.  140— Otterburn  Ben;  3rd, 
No.  120 — Bud;  gate,  R.  No.  130 — Kempock  Prince. 

Puppies,  Dogs  (Senior)  6  to  12  months. — 1st, 
No.  126 — Major;  2nd,  No.  140 — Otterburn  Ben;  3rd, 
No.  120 — Bud;  gate,  R.  No.  123 — Dunkeld  Bruce. 

Novice,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  120 — Bud;  2nd,  No.  147 — 
Laddie. 

Junior,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  126 — Major;  2nd,  No.  125 
Porcupine  Premier;  3rd,  No.  120 — Bud. 

Limit,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  129 — Knocklayde  Joe; 
2nd,  No.  141 — Ellwyn  Admiral;  3rd,  No.  126 — Major; 
gate,  No.  120 — Bud;  R.  No.  125 — Porcupine  Premier; 
No.  131— Otterburn  Direct.  No.  147— Laddie. 

Open,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  122 — Coltness  Clinker; 
2nd,  No.  142— Coila  Pawky  Chile;  3rd,  No.  131 — 
Otterburn  Direct;  gate,  No.  125 — Porcupine  Premier; 
No.  137— Collia  Swatch;  No.  147— Laddie. 

Canadian-bred  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  122 — Coltness 
Clinker;  2nd,  No.  129— Knocklayde  Joe;  3rd,  iNo.  126 
Major;  gate,  No.  125 — Porcupine  Premier;  No.  131 — 
Otterburn  Direct;  No.  142 — Coila  Pawkey  Cheil. 

Breeders  Dogs. — 1st,  No  122 — Coltness  Clinker; 
2nd,  No.  129— Knocklayde  Joe;  3rd,  No.  125— Por- 
cupine Premier. 

Maiden,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  134 — Tinoir. 

Local  Dogs.— 1st,  No.  131— Otterburn  Direct; 
2nd,  No.  141— Ellwyn  Admiral;  3rd,  No".  134— Tinoir. 

Puppies,  Bitches  (Senior)  6  to  12  months. — 
1st,  No.  127— Hanwell  Sally;  2nd,  No.  138— Verdun 
Florrie;  3rd,  No.  136 — Knocklayde  Rose;  gate,  No 
124— Dunkeld  Kelpier. 

Novice,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  127 — Hanwell  Sally; 
2nd,  No.  138— Verdun  Florrie;  3rd,  No.  136— Knock- 
layde Rose;  gate,  No.  145 — Nettie;  No.  146 — Ochill 
Queen. 

Junior,  Bitches. — 1st.  No.  138 — Verdun  Florrie; 

2nd,  No.  119-^-Campbell  Select;  3rd,  No.  136— 
Knocklayde  Rose. 

Limit,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  128 — Hanwell  Luceille; 
2  nd,  No.  138— Verdun  Florrie;  3rd,  No.  1 19— Campbell 
Select:  gate  No.  121— Coltness  Kim;  No.  139— 
Bridgebank  Maud;  No.  146 — Ochill  Queen. 

Open,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  128 — Hanwell  Luceille; 
2nd,  No.  138— Verdun  Florrie;  3rd,  No.  119— Camp- 
bell Select;  gate,  No.  121— Coltness  Kim;  No.  139— 
Bridgebank  Maud;  No.  143 — Coila  Swanky  Lass; 
No.  144— Colie  Blabe;  No.  146— Ochill  Queen. 

Canadian-bred,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  128 — Han- 
well Luceille;  2nd, .  No.  138 — Verdun  Florrie;  3rd. 
No.  119— Campbell  Select;  gate,  No.  121— Coltness 
Kim;  No.  145— Nettie. 

Breeders,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  121 — Coltness  Kim. 

Maiden,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  138 — Verdun  Florrie. 

Local,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  138 — Verdun  Florrie; 
2nd,  No.  136— Knocklayde  Rose;  3rd,  No.  139— Bridge- 
bank  Maud. 

Veteran,    Dogs    and    Bitches. — 1st,    No.    144 — 

Colie  Blabe.  n  , 

Brace  Class. — 1st,  J.  D.  Strachan's  Brace;  2nd, 

A  ex.  Thomson's  Brace.  _ 

Winners — Dogs — No.  122;  Reserve — Dogs,  No.  129. 
Winners — Bitches — No.  128;  Reserve; — Bitches,  No. 
127. 

Smooth — Collies — Open,   Dogs  and   Bitches. — 

1st,  No.  133 — Canute  Artful;  2nd,  No.  132 — Melandra 

Sailor. 

Winners — Dogs  and  Bitches. — 

Old  English  Sheep  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  148— Alex. 
Lesperance,  Noreen,  Thunderer  Broncho,  Lassie;  1st, 
No.  149 — Amedei  Trudeau,  Sonoro  Hero,  Thunderer 
"Broncho,  Lassie. 

Dalmatians.— No.  150— Sam  Nesbitt,  Paddy; 
No.  151— J.  B.  David,  Spot;  No.  152— J.  L.  A.  Archam- 
bault,  Queenie;  No.  152A — Arthur  Royer,  Rosie. 
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FINE  PURE  WOOL 

For  The  Man  Who  Is  Out-of-Doors 


The  soldier,  the  sportsman,  the 
prospector,  the  engineer  will  find 
Jaeger  Pure  Wool  Garments  won- 
derfully well  adapted  for  Outdoor 
life — comfortable  and  durable. 


Here  are  some  useful  articles:  Colic  bands, 
Socks,  Sleeping  Caps,  Mufflers,  Sleeping  Bags, 
Underwear,  Flannel  Shirts,  Wristlets,  Spencers, 
Cardigan  Jackets,  Coat  Sweaters,  Knitted  Waist- 
coats, etc.,  etc. 


A   FULLY    ILLUSTRATED  DR.  JAEGER  ^^ST0*"  C0"  LIMITED 

CATALOGUE   WILL    BE  Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 

™3  ™REE  °N  APPLICA"  British  "founded  1883". 

TION  TO: —  J 


CONVENIENT  PACKAGES 

A  good  way  to  order  whisky  is  in  three  or  six  bottle  lots.  These  small  packages  are  con- 
venient to  handle,  easy  and  quick  to  ship.  Try  me  out  on  one  order.  You  will  be  pleased 
with  my  prompt  service. 


My  twenty  years*  reputation  in  the  trade  (all 
Ontario  dealers  know  me)  is  your  guarantee 
of  absolute  satisfaction  and  fair  dealing. 

3bts.  4bts.  6bts.  12bts. 
G.  &  W.  Ordinary       $3.25  $4.00  $5.00  $  9.00 


G.  &  W.  Special  3.50 

Seagram's  "83"   3.50 

Seagram's  Three  Star   

Seagram's  One  Star. ...  2.75 

Walker's  Imperial   3.25 

Canadian  Club   4.00 

Corby's  Special 

Selected   3.75 

Corby's  Majestic  Rye  3.25 
All  Domestic 


4.50 
4.50 


4.00 
5.00 


6.00 
6.00 
5.50 
4.75 
5.50 
7.00 


11.00 
11.00 
10.00 
8.50 
9.50 
12.00 


Beers  shipped 
tised  prices. 


5.00 
4.00 
at  the  adver- 


6.00 
5.00 


11.00 
9.00 


Bulk  Whiskies  in  Wood 

Direct  from  Distilleries 
SEAGRAM,   WALKER,   ROYAL  DISTIL- 
LERY, CORBY. 

Prices  Include  Express  Charges  and  Containers. 

1  gal.  2  gals. 

Seagram's  "83"   $5.25  $9.50 

Seagram's  White  Wheat   5.25  9.50 

Seagram's  Three  Star   4.75  9.00 

Walker's  Club   6.25  12.00 

Walker's  Imperial   5.25  9.50 

Royal  Reserve     5.25  9.50 

Corby's  Special  Selected   5.25  9.50 

Rye  or  Malt,  25  u.p   4.50  8.50 

Rye  or  Malt,  40  u.p   4.00  7.50 

Alcohol  (Spirits),  Proof   5.35  10.00 

Alcohol  (Spirits),  50  o.p   7.25  13.50 

Alcohol  (Spirits),  65  o.p   7.75  14.50 

Write  for  Special  Price  on  Ten  Gallons  or  More. 


L.  J.  McGUINNESS 

Sole  Canadian  Representative  for  Niagara  Importing  Co.       For  twenty  years  a  licensed  wine  and 
spirit  merchant  in  Toronto — now  conducting  a  mail  order  wine  and  spirit  business  at — 

3  Jewett  Block,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Novice,  Dogs  and   Bitches. —  1st,  No.  151 — J.  B. 

David,  Spot. 

Limit,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  152 — J.  L.  A.  Archam- 
bault,  Queenie. 

2nd,  No.  152A — Arthur  Royer,  Rosie. 

Winners — Dogs,  First,  No.  151;  Winners — Bitches, 
First,  No.  152. 

English  Bulldogs  Entries. — No.  153 — J.  Mountain 
Baron  of  Lambare,  Dalston  Demon,  Dalston  Daydream 
No.  154 — Sam  Bamford,  Walnut  Tormentor,  Pentland 
Clansman,  Pentland  Lass;  No.  155 — Henry  F.  Darrell, 
Miss  Cheetham,  Ch.  Cheetham  Squire,  Rydal  Lou; 
No.  156— Miss  Margaret  Bain,  Rockcliffe  Baron, 
Ch.  Coster's  Diamond  Pentland's  Daughter;  No. 
157 — Percy  R.  Francis,  St.  Lambert  Duke,  Glencairn 
Duke,  Horton  Kentish  Queen;  No.  158 — A.  V.  Noel, 
Jersey  Senator,  Saltown  Senator,  Jersey  Nell  ;  No.  159 — 
A.  V.  Noel,  Jersey  Lily,  Major  Stonewall,  Drummond 
Dairymaid;  No.  160 — N.  H.  P.  Paquette,  Mama 
Topsy;  No.  161 — Robt.  Adair,  Jack  Aldershot;  No. 
162 — C.  S.  Leslie,  Catherine  Mavourneen;  No.  163 — 
W.  Nesbitt,  Tyge,  Drummond  Irish  Boy,  Ivel  Peggoty; 
No.  164 — Wm.  T.  Penberton,  John  Bull  Again,  Cen- 
taur Pride,  Hazelstone;  No.  165 — Juan  E.  Dowling, 
Common  of  Lumbare,  Baron  of  Lumbare,  Ch.  Judy  of 
Lambare;  No.  166 — J.  E.  Dowling,  Ch.  Judy  of  Lum- 
bare, Wolsley  Dreadnought,  Sheild  of  Lumbare; 
No.  167 — H.  L.  Thomas,  Brynhy  Lloyd  Royal  Oak, 
C.K.C.,  17389  Royal  Colwyn,  Brynhy  Lloyd  Nelly ;  168 
Victor  Veaupre,  Pansy,  Blackstone,  Penfield  Penficld 
Nellie;  No.  169 — Chinook  Kennels,  Chinook  Velocity, 
Ch.  Brilliant  Stone,  May  Blossom;  No.  170— G.  J. 
Sinclair,  Payan,  Dul-Demon,  Dulston  Trixie;  No.  171 — 
W.  W.  Laskey,  Picked  Peaches,  Calaghan  Mac, 
Birmingham  Treasure;  No.  172 — H.  C.  Gubb,  Oakwood 
Marquis,  Dick  Whittington,  Black  Nelliy;  No.  174 — 
H.  A.  Wilson,  Ch.  Coster's  Diamond,  Dalston  Peace 
maker,  Pattie;  No.  174 — H.  A.  Wilson,  Ch.  Coster's 
Diamond,  Worsley  Costermonger,  The  Little  Diamond; 
No.  175 — H.  A.  Wilson,  Cotton  Sally,  Old  Cotton 
Diamond,  Old  Cotton  Starlight;  No.  176— S.  Almen, 
Goswell  Major,  Goswell  Monarch,  Suffragette  II; 
No.  177 — Allan  C.  A.  Chisholm,  Duke  of  Devon, 
Thorneycroft  Silent  Prince,  Mama  Topsy;  No.  178 — 
J.  O.  R.  Guay,  Dicky  1st,  Mercer  King,  Orcy  Rosebud 
III;  No.  179 — Henry  Holgate  (S.  Bamford,  Agent), 
King  Jack,  Martin  Marshall,  Lady  Kitty  Carnish; 
No.  180 — A.  R.  Thompson,  Buck. 

Puppies,  Dogs  (6  to  9  months). — 1st,  No.  177 — 
Duke  of  Devon;  2nd,  No.  164 — John  Bull  Again; 
3rd,  No.  162 — Cathleen-Mavoureen;  gate,  No.  158 — 
•  Jersey  Senator;  No.  180 — Buck. 

Puppies,  Dogs  (6  to  12  months). — 1st,  No.  167 — 
Brynaford  Royal  Oak;  2nd,  No.  154 — Walnut  Ror- 
menter:  3rd,  No.  178 — Dicky  1st;  gate,  Oakwood 
Marquis. 

Novice,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  156 — Rockcliffe  Baron; 
2nd,  No.  167— Brynayford  Royal  Oak;  3rd,  No.  154— 
Walnut  Tormentor;  gate,  No.  177 — Duke  of  Devon; 
No.  178— Dicky  1st. 

Junior,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  156 — Rockcliffe  Baron; 
2nd,  No.  154— Walnut  Tormentor;  3rd,  No.  165 — 
Gammon  of  Lambare;  gate,  No.  178 — Dickv  1st; 
No.  157— St.  Lambert  Duke;  No  172— Oakwood 
Marquis. 

Limit,  Dogs  (40  lbs.  and  over). — 1st,  No.  153 — 
Baron  of  Lambare;  2nd,  No.  161 — Jack  Aldershot;  gate, 
No.  176 — Goswell  Major. 

Open,  Dogs  (45  lbs.  and  over). — 1st,  No.  153 — 
Baron  of  Lambare;  2nd,  No.  179 — King  Jack;  3rd, 
No.  161 — Jack  Aldershot;  gate,  No.  176 — Goswell 
Major. 

Limit,  Dogs  (under  45  lbs.). — 1st,  No.  156 — 
Rockcliffe  Baron;  2nd,  No.  167 — Brynayford  Royal 
Oak;  3rd,  No.  157 — St.  Lambert  Duke;  gate,  No.  163 — 
Fyge;  No.  178— Dicky  1st. 

Open,  Dogs  (under  45  lbs.). — 1st,  No.  156 — 
Rockcliffe  Baron;  2nd,  No.  167 — Brynayford  Royal 
Oak;  3rd,  No.  174 — Cn.  Carter's  Diamond;  gate,  No. 
157— St.  Lambert  Duke;  No.  163— Fyge;  No.  178— 
Dicky  1st. 

Canadian-bred  Dogs,. — 1st,  No.  156 — Rockcliffe 
Baron:  2nd,  No.  174 — Ch.  Carter's  Diamond;  3rd,  No. 
179 — King  Jack;  gate,  No.  157 — St.  Lambert  Duke. 

Breeders,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  174 — Ch.  Carter's 
Diamond;  2nd,  No.  179 — King  Jack;  3rd,  No.  165 — 
Gammon  of  Lambare. 

Maiden,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  156 — Rockcliffe  Baron; 
2nd,  No.  154— Walnut  Tormentor;  3rd,  No.  177— 
Duke  of  Devon;  gate,  No.  164 — John  Bull  Again; 
No.  178— Dicky  1st;  No.  180— Buck. 

Local,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  157 — St.  Lambert  Duke; 
2nd,  No.  177— Duke  of  Devon;  3rd,  No.  161— Jack 
Aldershort;  gate,  No.  176 — Major. 

Puppies,  Bitches  (6  to  9  months). — 1st,  No.  168 — 
Pansy;  2nd,  No.  162 — Catherine  Mavoureen. 

Puppies,  Bitches  (6  to  12  months).— 1st,  No.  171 
Picked  Peaches;  gate,  No.  169 — Jersey  Lily. 


Novice,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  171— Picked  Peaches; 
2nd,  No.  160 — Mama  Topsy. 

Junior,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  155 — Cattin  Sally. 

Limit,  Bitches  (40  lbs.  and  over). —  1st,  No.  173 — 
Peaceful  Hope;  gate,  No.  155 — Miss  Cheethan. 

Open,  Bitches  (40  lbs.  and  over). —  1st,  No.  173 — 
Peaceful  Hope. 

Limit,  Bitches  (under  40  lbs.). —  1st,  No.  171 — 
Picked  Peaches;  2nd,  No.  169 — Chinook  Velocitv. 

Open,  Bitches  (under  40  lbs.). — 1st,  No.  165— 
Ch.  Judy  of  Lumbare;  2nd,  No.  175 — Cotton  Sally. 

Canadian-bred,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  165 — Common 
of  Lumbare. 

Breeders,  Bitches. — No.  165 — Common  of  Lum- 
bare. 

Local,  Bitches. —  1st,  No.  173 — Peaceful  Hope; 
2nd,  No.  170— Payan. 

Veteran,    Dogs    and    Bitches.. —  1st,    No.  170 — 

Payan. 

Brace. — 1st,  J.  E.  Dowling,  Brace;  2nd,  H.  A. 
Wilson,  Brace. 

Winners — Dogs — First,  No.  156;  Reserve,  No.  153. 
Winners — Bitches — First,  No.  165;  Reserve,  No.  175. 

French  Bulldogs  Entries. — No.  181 — Frank  W. 
Lamb,  Gaby  D'Athus,  Dr.  Zamutolski  Athos,  Jr., 
Touchatout;  No.  182 — G.  Auchalir,  Auclair's  Pride; 
No.  183 — Sydenham  Kennels,  Sydenham  Borra, 
Ch.  Noswal  Nabob,  Colette;  No.  184 — D.  Huot, 
Griggs,  Rico  III.,  Mollie;  No.  185 — J.  A.  Pitre,  Tango 
Tipperary,  Dee,  Guess  Again;  No.  186 — J.  A.  Pitre, 
D'Anglement  Mon  Pere  by  Trimont  Boy,  Noswal 
Nonow. 

Puppies,  Dogs  and  Bitches  (6  to  12  months). — 

1st,  No.  184— Giggs. 

Novice,    Dogs    and    Bitches. —  1st,    No.    182 — 

Auclair's  Pride. 

Limit,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  185 — Tango  Tipperary. 

Open,  Dogs. —  1st,  No.  185 — Tango  Tipperary. 

Limit,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  186 — D'Anglement  Mon 
Pere;  2nd,  No.  183— Bona. 

Open,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  186 — D'Anglement  Mon* 
Pere;  2nd,  No.  183 — Syndenham  Bona;  3rd,  No.  181 — 
Gray  D'Athos. 

Local,  Dogs  and  Bitches. —  1st,  No.  186 — D'- 
Anglemont  Mon  Pere,  gate,  No.  185 — Tango  Tipper- 
ary; Trimmont  Boy,  Noswal  Nonow. 

Fox  Terriers  (Smooth). — No.  187 — Dumbarton 
Kennels,  Golden  Ochre,  Ch.  Cromwell  Ochre,  Winning 
Woman;  No.  188 — G.  W.  Bailey,  Clapton  Faunus, 
Clapton  St.  Leger,  Clapton  Vivacity;  No.  189 — Maiden 
Kennels,  Soubrette  of  Maiden,  Southboro  Stormy, 
Stran  Wire;  No.  190 — Thomas  Rice  Varick,  Clapton 
Sensation,  Clapton  St.  Leger,  Clapton  Veracitv; 
No.  191 — Thomas  Rice  Varick,  Ch.  Savine  Rapture, 
Verbuna  Sap,  Mumby  Bell;  No.  192 — Thomas  Rice 
Varick  (Alf.  Delmont,  Agent) — Saoine  Fernlike, 
Ch.  Sabine  Rapture.  Sabine  Floff;  No.  193 — Jas.  F. 
Strachan,  Ormsby  Verona,  Southboro  Stormy,  Stran 
Wire. 

Puppy  Dogs  (Junior). — No.  187 — Dennaton  Gol- 
den Ochre. 

Puppies,  Dogs  (Senior  6  to  12  Months). — No. 

215 — Warrior  Prince. 

Limit,  Dogs.— 1st,  No.  190 — Clapton  Sensation. 

Open,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  190 — Clapton  Sensation; 
2nd,  No.  191 — Ch.  Sabine  Rapture. 

For  Specials  Only,  Dogs  (Canadian  bred). — 
1st,  No.  190 — Clapton  Sensation. 

Limit,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  92 — Sabine  Fernlike. 

Open,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  192 — Sabine  Fernlike. 

Local,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  189 — Soubrette  of 
Maiden. 

Dogs  and  Bitches  (Junior). — No.  188 — Clapton 

Faunus;  1st,  No.  190 — Clapton  Sensation. 

Dogs  and  Bitches  (Breeders). — No.  188 — Clapton 

Faunus. 

Winners — Dogs,  First,  No.  190;  Reserve.  Winners- 
Bitches,  First,  No.  192;  Reserve. 

Fox  Terriers  (Wire). — No.  194 — Maiden  Kennels, 
Regd.  A.  Lepine,  Prop.,  Champion  Dusky  Bounce, 
Sire  Cromwell  Bantam's  Double,  Dam,  Olcliffe  Becky; 
No.  194A — Maiden  Kennels,  Lively  Check  Girl,  Ch. 
Checkbook  of  Notts,  Cottage  Rose  of  Notts;  No.  195 — 
Maiden  Kennels,  Virgiedot  of  Maiden;  No.  96 — 
Maiden  Kennels,  Wiremaid  of  Maiden,  Sire,  Ch. 
Wireboy  of  Paignton,  Dam,  Virgiedot  of  Maiden; 
No.  197 — Maiden  Kennels,  Wireboy  of  Maiden,  Sire, 
Ch.  Wireboy  of  Paignton,  Dam,  Virgiedot  of  Maiden; 
No.  198 — Maiden  Kennels,  Maiden  Action;  No.  199 — 
A.  B.  Strachan,  Stran  Wire  Tiny,  Sire,  Leeds  Idol, 
Dam,  Stran  Wire  Daisy;  No.  200 — Mrs.  F.  A.  Scroggie, 
Donington  Round-up,  Round-Up  Bishop's  Lass, 
No.  201 — William  Cooper,  Tipperary  Boy:  No.  202 — 
Miss  Phyllis  Whitley,  Sport,  Leeds  Idol,  Trixie;  No. 
203 — Mrs.  Pendock,  Ganoque,  Sire,  Real  Steel,  Dam, 
Chuck;  No.  204— Bytown  Kennels,  W.  J.  E.  Newton, 
Agent,  Bytown  Clipper,  Sire,  Ch.  Baby  Dazzler,  Dam, 
Bytown  Dazzle;  No.  205 — Bytown  Kennels,  Bytown 
Sparkle,    Sire,    Ch.    Raby   Dazzler,    Dam,  Bytown 
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FREE   ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  ON 

BEST  ENGINES  FOR  THE  PRICE 

Money  Refunded  With  Bonus  If  Not  Satisfied. 

Outboard  Motors, 
Battery  Type  $75. 
Magneto  Type  $90. 


1  cylinder,  2  cycle,  2Y2  h.p. 

1  cylinder,  2  cycle,  4  h.p. 

2  cylinder,  2  cycle,  6  .  h.p. 
2  cylinder,  2  cycle,  8  h.p. 
2  cylinder,  2  cycle,  12  h.p. 


$  65 
$  80 
$120 
$165 
$210 


motors  sold   f.o.b.  Toronto. 


Canadian  Boat  and  Engine  Exchange 

295-A   Queen  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ontario 


A  |New  Product 

Most  of  the  readers  of  Rod  and  Gun  are  acquainted 
with  us  and  we  number  many  of' them  as  our  friends 
which  we  made  when  in  the  Sporting  Goods  Business. 
We  are  still  trying  to  secure  your  patronage  and  make 
friends  and  this  month  offer  you  a  new  product  in  our 

Perfect  Gun  Grease 

35  cents  3-oz.  Can 

It  is  unaffected  by  heat  or  cold,  an  absolute  rust  pre- 
ventative and  a  perfect  lubricant.  Keep  the  action 
of  your  gun  clean  and  lubricate  with  this  grease,  the 
hinge  joint,  face  of  frame,  locking  surfaces  or  when 
laying  your  gun  away  for  sometime  coat  with  this 
grease  and  when  you  take  it  down  you  will  find  it  in 
perfect  condition.  A  gun  does  not  shoot  loose,  it 
wears  loose,  and  this  can  be  prevented  and  its  accuracy 
and  life  increased  if  you  use  this  grease  with  our  Nitro 
Solvent  Gun  Oil;  also  use  it^on  fishing  rods,  reels,  cut- 
lery and  all  metal  articles.  Nitro  Solvent  Gun  Oil — 
an  oil  and  grease,  both  have  their  respective  places, 
one  as  important  as  the  other.  Our  Nitro  Solvent 
Gun  Oil,  removes  and  prevents  rust,  dissolves  all 
residues  of  powders,  will  not  gum  or  stick  and  oils  all 
mechanisms  perfectly.  25  cents  a  Bottle.  We 
want  you  to  secure  one  of  each  and  will  mail  you  either 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price — and  we  pay  postage  and 
packing,  but  send  your  dealer's  name  along  with  order. 
This  holds  good  until  appearance  of  next  ad.  so  get 
an  express  or  P.O.  order  now  for  60  cents  and  send  it 
before  you  forget. 

Dealers  write  for  Prices. 
Made  in  Canada  by  Canadians. 

Robert  Hodgson  Co.,  -  Raglan,  Ontario 

M'f'r's  Specialties  Made  by  and  for  Sportsmen. 


Havana  Cigars 

Direct  From  Factory 
ON  FREE  TRIAL. 

By  getting  your  cigars  di- 
rect from  the  factory  you 
can  afford  to  smoke  the 
best  that's  made.  When 
you  DEAL  WITH  HEAD- 
QUARTERS you  get  your 
cigars  at  factory  price  instead 
of  the  retail  price.  You  save 
the  traveler's,  jobber's,  and 
retailer's  profits  and  expenses. 

We  Guarantee 

Every  box  of  cigars  that 
leaves  our  factory  io  be 
made  by  hand,  by  expert 
cigarmakers,  of  the  finest 
long  Havana  leaves,  so  blend- 
ed as  to  produce  a  mild,  yet 
fragrant  and  aromatic  flavor. 

Rosin's  Consuls 

If  you  are  accustomed  to 
smoking  the  better  grade  of 
cigars — cigars  that  sell  over 
the  retail  counter  at  two-for- 
a-quarter,  our  Consul  is  sure 
tovappeal  to  you.  We  self 
them  direct  from  our  factory 
for  $6.50  per  100,  $3.25  for 
fifty,  carriage  charges  pre- 
paid. Judge  them  for  your- 
self. If  in  your  opinion  they 
are  not  all  that  we  say  they 
are,  shoot  them  back  at  our 
expense;  it  will  not  cost  you 
a  cent. 

Our  Free  Trial 
Offer 

Write  us  stating  that  you 
are  a  subscriber  to  ROD  & 
GUN,  or  write  on  your  busi- 
ness stationery  stating  your  position,  and  we  will 
send  you  upon  request,  prepaid,  a  box  of  Rosin's 
Consuls  on  approval.  Smoke  half  a  dozen  cigars, 
and  if  you  are  not  entirely  pleased  with  them, 
return  the  remainder  to  us  at  our  expense  and 
you  will  not  owe  us  anything.  If  you  are  pleased 
and  retain  the  cigars,  you  agree  to  remit  the 
price,  $3.25,  within  ten  days. 

ROSIN  BROS. 

31  Sandwich  St.,  Windsor,  Ont. 

When  ordering  please  state  whether  you  pre- 
fer light,  dark  or  medium  cigars. 


Exact  size 
Rosin's  Consul 
$3.25  for  50 
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Dazzler;  No.  206 — Bytown  Kennels,  Bytown  Dazzling 
Gene,  Ch.  Raby  Dazzler,  Bytown  Dazzle;  No.  207 — 
Bytown  Kennels,  Lady  Wireboy  of  Paignton,  Ch. 
Wireboy  of  Paignton,  Miss  Catchem  of  Paignton; 
No.  208 — H.  T.  Armistcad,  West  Park  Fussy,  West- 
park  Selected,  Shy  Sport;  No.  209 — C.  Powesland, 
Daphne.  No.  210 — Michael  Leonard,  Time-Keeper, 
Barb-Wire,  Busy  Bee;  No.  211 — Arthur  Atkinson, 
Oxspring  Jewel,  Combatant  of  Notts,  Oxspring 
Countess;  No.  212 — Arthur  Atkinson,  Oxspring  Jessie 
Sire,  Combatant  of  Notts,  Dam,  Donington,  Fairy  II; 
No.  213— J.  B.  Cain,  Pride  of  Argyle;  No.  214— B. 
Larochelle,  Warriors  Punch;  No.  215 — M.  Taylor, 
Warrior  Prince;  No.  216 — Mrs.  Byron,  Matinee  Idol, 
Leeds  Idol,  Trixie;  No.  217 — Alfred  Hurley,  Master 
Haig,  Douglas  Haig,  Mona;  No.  218 — H.  T.  Armistead, 
Westpark  Ranger,  Sire,  Ch.  Hawes  Broom,  Dam,  Gay 
Girl;  No.  219 — Geo.  Leslie,  Bert  Swann,  Agent,  Light 
Dragoon,  Ch.  Greenbank  Selection,  Kearby  Jewel; 
No.  220— J.  V.  Duguid,  Lucky;  No.  221— Alf.  Delmont, 
Manville  Selectman,  Selectman,  Mannville  Peggy; 
No.  222 — Miss  R.  Cowans,  Brush  Broom,  Ch.  Hawes 
Broom,  Raby  Superb;  No.  223 — Wm.  R.  Aitken  and 
H.  Silver,  Raby  Superb,  Ch.  Raby  Dazzler,  Miss  Lily 
May;  No.  224— Wm.  R.  Aitken  and  H.  Silver,  Hasty 
Homage,  Homage,  Haste;  No.  225— Wm.  R.  Aitken 
and  H.  Silver,  Leeds  Idol,  Merry  Farmer,  Guisley 
Duchess;  No.  226— Wm.  R.  Aitken  and  H.  Silver,  Ch. 
Hawes  Broom,  Springmount  Result,  Cackler  Dolly  ;  227, 
Alf.  Delmont,  Leeds  Miss  Fix  It,  Leeds  Freight  Bound, 
Leeds  Sporting  Countess:  No.  228 — Metacomet 
Kennels,  Alf.  Delmont,  Agent,  Leeds  Salvation,  Sal. 

Puppy  Dogs  (Junior). —  1st,  No.  217 — Master 
Haig;  gate,  Brush  Broom. 

Puppy  Dogs  (Senior). — 1st,  No.  197 — Wireboy  of 
Maiden;  2nd,  No.  214— Warriors  Punch;  3rd,  No.  215— 
Warrior  Prince;  gate,  No.  210 — Time  Keeper;  No.  202 
Sport;  No.  220— Lucky;  No.  222— Brush  Broom. 

Novice,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  197 — Wireboy  of  Maiden 
2nd,  No.  210 — Time  Keeper;  3rd,  No.  204— Bytown 
Clipper;  gate,  No.  202 — Sport;  No.  216 — Matinee  Idol; 
No.  220 — Lucky. 

Junior,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  197 — Wireboy  of  Maiden; 
2nd,  No.  210 — Time  Keeper;  3rd,  No.  204 — Bytown 
Clipper;  gate,  No.  202 — Sport. 

Limit,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  221 — Mannville  Selectman; 
2nd,  No.  197 — Wireboy  of  Maluen;  3rd,  No.  218 — 
Westpark  Ranger;  gate,  No.  204 — Bytown  Clipper; 
No.  210 — Time  Keeper;  No.  200 — Donington  Round- 
Up;  No.  210— Tipperary  Boy;  No.  198— Maloen 
Action;  No.  203 — Ganogue;  No.  224 — Hasty  Homage; 
No.  225— Leeds  Idol. 

Open,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  194 — Ch.  Dusk\  Bounce; 
2nd,  No.  221— Nannville  Selectman;  3rd,  No.  219— 
Light  Dragoon;  gate,  No.  204 — Bytown  Clipper; 
No.  210 — Time  Keeper;  No.  218 — Westpark  Ranger; 
No.  224— Hasty  Homage;  No.  226— Ch.  Hawes  Broom. 

Canadian  Bred  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  197 — Wireboy  of 
Maiden;  2nd,  No.  218 — Westpark  Ranger;  3rd,  No. 
210 — Time  Keeper;  gate,  No.  204 — Bytown  Clipper; 
No.  200 — Donington  Round-up;  No.  202 — Sport; 
No.  222 — Brush  Broom. 

Breeders,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  197 — Wireboy  of  Mai- 
den; 2nd,  No.  218 — Westpark  Ranger;  3rd,  No.  210 — 
Time  Keeper;  gate,  No.  204 — Bytown  Clipper. 

Maiden  Dogs. —  1st,  No.  210 — Time  Keeper;  2nd, 
No.  204 — Bytown  Clipper;  3rd,  No.  203 — Ganogur; 
gate,  No.  216 — Matinee  Idol:  No.  222 — Brush  Broom. 

Local  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  194 — Ch.  Dusky  Bounce; 
2nd,  No.  226 — Ch.  Hawes  Broom;  3rd,  No.  210 — Time 
Keeper;  gate,  No.  200— Donington  Round-Up;  No. 
201 — Tipperary  Boy;  No.  202 — Sport;  No,  203 — 
Ganogur;  No.  224 — Hasty  Homage;  No.  225 — Leeds 
Idol. 

Puppy  Bitches  (Senior). — 1st,  No.  196 — Wiremaid 
of  Maiden;  2nd,  No.  227— Leeds  Miss  Fixit;  3rd,  No. 
199 — Stranwire  Tiny. 

Novice,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  196 — Wiremaid  of 
Maiden;  2nd,  No.  227 — Leeds  Miss  Fixit;  3rd,  No.  211 
Oxspring  Jewel;  gate,  No.  199 — Stranwire  Tiny;  No. 
213 — Pride  of  Argyle;  No.  206 — Bytown  Dazzling 
Gene;  No.  208— Westpark  Fussy. 

Junior,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  196 — Wiremaid  of 
Maiden;  2nd,  No.  227— Leeds  Miss  Fixit;  3rd,  No. 
199 — Stranwire  Tiny. 

Limit,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  207 — Lady  Wireboy  of 
Paignton;  2nd,  No.  228 — Leeds  Salvation  Sal;  3rd, 
No.  196 — Wiremaid  of  Maiden;  gate,  No.  205 — By- 
town  Sparkle;  No.  206 — Bytown  Dazzling  Gene;  No. 
212 — Oxspring  Jessie. 

Open,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  207 — Lady  Wireboy  of 
Paignton;  2nd,  No.  228 — Leeds  Salvation  Sal;  3rd, 
No.  196 — Wiremaid  of  Maiden;  gate,  No.  205 — By- 
town  Sparkle;  No.  206 — Bytown  Dazzling  Gene; 
No.  223— Raby  Superb;  No.  194A— Lively  Check  Girl. 

Canadian  Bred  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  196 — Wire- 
maid of  Maiden;  2nd,  No.  195 — Virgiedot  of  Maiden; 
3rd,  No.  199 — Stranwire  Tiny;  gate,  No.  205 — Bytown 


Sparkle;  No.  206 — Bytown  Dazzling  Gene;  No.  212 — 
Oxspring  Jessie. 

Breeders,  Bitches. —  1st,  No.  196 — Wiremaid  of 
Maloen;  2nd,  No.  227 — Leeds  Miss  Fixit;  3rd,  No. 
211 — Oxspring  Jewel;  gate,  No.  205 — BytownSparkle; 
No.  206 — Bytown  Dazzling  Gene;  No.  199 — Stranwire 
Tiny. 

Maiden,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  209 — Daphne;  2nd, 
No.  199— Stranwire  Tiny;  3rd,  No.  205— Bytown 
Sparkle,  gate,  No.  206 — Bytown  Dazzling  Gene;  No. 
208— Westpark  Fussy. 

Local,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  196 — Wiremaic  of 
Maken;  2nd,  No.  195 — Virgiedot  of  Maiden. 

Veteran,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  226 — Ch. 
Hawes  Broom. 

Brace. — 1st,  Maiden  Kennels — Brace;  2nd,  Aitken 
&  Silver — Brace;  3rd,  Bytown  Kennels — Brace. 

Team. — 1st,  Maiden  Kennels,  Team;  2nd,  Bytown 
Kennels,  Team,  gate  Aitken  &  Silver,  Team. 

Winners — Dogs — No.  194;  Reserve — Dogs — No. 
221.  Winners — Bitches — No.  207;  Reserve— Bitrhes 
No.  228. 

Bull  Terriers  Entries. — No.  229 — H.  Verncombe 
Furore,  Inferno  Buster,  Inferno  Gypsy;  No.  230 — 
Lt.-Col.  G.  Frank  McFarland,  Champion  Glendyll 
Imperator,  Inferno  King,  Ch.  Princess  Patricia; 
No.  231— Miss  C.  Phyllis  McCaffrey,  Haymarket 
Jessie,  Ch.  Haymarket,  Blazer,  Haymarket  Victoria; 
No.  232 — F.  A.  Rowlin,  Minwor,  Noross  Patrician, 
Sombero  Patrician;  No.  233 — R.  H.  Elliott,  Haymarket 
Faultless,  Ch.  Noross  Patrician,  Ch.  Channel  Queen; 
No.  234 — F.  Cameron,  Rex,  Doctor,  Queen;  No.  235 — 
Stanley  A.  Wisdom,  The  Wind  Whisp,  Haymarket 
Pimlico,  Haymarket  Sarah;  No.  236 — Stanley  A.  Wis- 
dom, Aronoel  Hermit,  Ch.  Glendyll,  Aronoel  Pink, 
Un;  No.  237 — Hugh  Rossiter  McGregor,  Roslyn 
Mugsy,  Royal  Rogue,  Lady  Montreal;  No.  238 — Allan 
C.  A.  Chisholm,  Aronoel  Winning  Post,  Ch,  Glendyll, 
Aronoel  Pink  Un.;  No.  239 — Arthur  Grenier,  Garroche, 
Duky, Flossie;  No. 240 — Jos.  Perkins,  SelbyChad,  Fur- 
ore, Sombrero  Patricia;  No.  241 — Mrs.  L.  W.  Halliday, 
Etonian  Countess,  Baumont  Earl,  Ch.  Etonian  Bess;  No. 

242 —  Mrs.  L.  W.  Halliday,  Etonian  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Ch.  Glendyll,  Etonian  Countess;  No.  243 — Mrs. 
L.  W.  Halliday,  Etonian  Trumpeter,  Bow.  Belligerent, 
San  Toy;  No.  244 — T.  S.  Bellin,  Southboro  Sapper, 
Sams  Model,  White  Plume. 

Puppies,  Dogs  (Junior)  6  to  9  months. —  1st, 
No.  233 — Haymarket  Faultless;  2nd,  No.  235 — The 
Wild  Whisp;  3rd,  No.  239— Gavroche;  gate,  No.  234— 
Rex;  No.  237— Roslyn  Mugsy. 

Puppies,  Dogs  (Senior,  6  to  12  months). — 1st, 
No.  233— Haymarket  Faultless;  2nd,  No.  242— Duke  of 
Devonshire;  3rd,  No.  236 — Aronoel  Hermit;  gate,  No. 
239— Gavroche;  No.  240— Selby  Chad. 

Novice,  Dogs. —  1st,  No.  233 — Haymarket  Faultless; 
2nd,  No.  23? — Nilwor;  3rd,  No.  236 — Aronoel  Hermit; 
gate,  No.  235— The  Wild  Whisp. 

Junior,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  233- — Haymarket  Faultless; 
2nd,  No.  232— Nilwor. 

Limit,  Dogs  (Not  Over  35  lbs.). — 1st,  No.  235 — 
The  Wild  Whisp. 

Limit,  Dogs  (Over  35  lbs.)— 1st,  No.  244— 
Southboro  Sapper;  2nd,  No.  233 — Haymarket  Fault- 
less; 3rd,  No.  232 — Nilwor;  gate,  No.  236 — Aronoel 
Hermit;  R.  No.  243 — Etonian  Trumpeter. 

Open,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  244 — Southboro  Sapper; 
2nd,  No.  230 — Ch.  Glendyll  Imperator;  3rd,  No.  233 — 
Haymarket  Faultless;  gate,  No.  232— Nilwor;  No.  235 
The  Wild  Whisp;  No.   236 — Aronoel  Hermit;  No. 

243 —  Etonian  Trumpeter. 

Local,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  243 — Etonian  Trumpeter; 
2nd,  No.  236— Aronoel  Hermit;  3rd,  No.  235— The 
Wild, Whisp;  gate,  No.  234— Rex. 

Maiden,  Dogs. — 1st,  No:  233 — Haymarket  Fault- 
less; 2nd,  No.  232 — Nilwor;  3rd,  No.  236 — Aronoel 
Hermit;  gate,  No.  235,— The  Wild  Whisp. 

Canadian  Bred  Dogs.— 1st,  No.  230— Ch.  Glendyll 
Imperator;  2nd,  No.  233 — Haymarket  Faultless;  3rd, 
No.  232— Nilwor;  gate,  No.  229— Furore;  No.  243— 
Etonian  Trumpeter. 

Puppies,  Bitches  (6  to  12  months). — 1st,  No. 
238 — Aronoel  Winning  Post. 

Limit  Bitches,  (Not  over  35  lbs.). — 1st,  No.  231 — 
Haymarket  Jessie;  2nd,  No.  238 — Aronoel  Winning 
Post. 

Limit,  Bitches  (Over  35  lbs.). — 1st,  No.  2  1  — 

Etonian  Countess. 

Open,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  241 — Etonian  Countess. 
2nd,  No.  231 — Haymarket  Jessie. 

Local,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  241 — Etonian  Countess 

Canadian  Bred  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  241 — Etonian 
Countess;  2nd,  No.  231 — Haymarket  Jessie. 

Maiden,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  238 — Aronoel  Winning 
Post. 

Brace. — 1st,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Halliday  Brace. 
Winners — Dogs — First,  No.  244;  Reserve,  No.  330. 
Winners— Bitches — First;  No.  241;  Reserve,  No.  331. 
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Going  Fishing? 

Certainly ! 

Then  buy  your  rods,  reels,  Rush,  tango 
minnows,  Dowagiac  minnows,  crab  wigglers, 
spinners,  lines,  flies  and  other  fishing  ne- 
cessities of  us.  We  can  supply  you  with 
just  what  you  want. 

Wherever  you  are,  use 

MICHIGAN  DOPE 

and  Mosquitoes,  Black  Flies,  Gnats  and  Fleas 
will  positively  keep  away  from  you. 

\  This  is  the  DOPE  that  killed  father  J 
"lets  get  amove  on  us" 


MICHIGAN  DOPE— has  been  used  success- 
fully for  over  20  years  and  is  an  indispensible 
article  in  the  kit  of  every  fisherman,  canoeist, 
camper  and  prospector,  as  well  as  a  great 
comfort  when  at  home. 


BE  COMFORTABLE.  Try  it  once  and  you 
will  never  be  without  "MICHIGAN  DOPE." 

1  oz.  can  postpaid   25c 

4  oz.  can  postpaid   50c 


GILL  NETS  mounted  with  floats  and  leads 
ready  for  the  water — 20c  per  yard.  Give 
size  of  mesh  desired,  stretched  measure.  ' 


Descriptions  and  prices  of  Traps,  Guns,  Sights,  Hunting 
Knives,  Hunting  Axes,  Camp  Stoves,  Tents,  Acetelyne 
Camp  Lamps  and  Headlights,  Flashlights,  Bicycles, 
Compasses,  Fishing  Tackle  and  other  sportsmen's 
supplies  shown  in  our  1916-17  edition  of  HALLAM'S 
TRAPPERS'  St  SPORTSMEN'S  SUPPLY  CATA- 
LOGUE.   MAILED  FREE. 


1       <"f  \\  No.  929  Hallar 

Jbhiijlallam  T— ? 0 


Rush.  . 
XangoMiiwipW 

Registered  Trade  Mark 

Its  sensational  record  catches  of  game 
fish  have  made  it  the  favorite  alike  of  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  anglers.  Ideal  for 
trolling  or  casting.  Has  all  the  dip  and 
wiggle  of  a  live  minnow.  Practically 
weedless.  Floats  when  idle.  Won't  catch 
on  bottom. 

Enameled  in  brilliant  colors  on  wood. 
Each  packed  in  neat  box.    Our  Radiant 
Bait   glows  at  night— that's  when 
the   big-  ones    feed.      \  At  your  0 1  fin 
dealer's    or    sent,    post-paid  forVl"UU 
and  dealer's  name.    Set  of    4  assortedl 
colors,  $4.00.  Hi 

DEALERS— If  you  haven't  yet 
stocked  this  popular  bait,  send  me 
your  jobber's  name  and  get  my 
generous  profit  proposition. 


J.  K.  KUSH, 

944  S.A.&K.Bldg.       Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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Boston  Terriers  Entries. — No.  245 — W.  Ponman, 
Dinty  Moore,  Auburn  Burley,  Queene;  No.  246— 
Robert  Edwards,  "Flossie  Pops,  Sir  Walter  II,  Lady 
Floss  III;  No.  247 — S.  Laflamme,  Buster,  Doody 
Dandy,  Baby  7th ;  No.  248 — S.  Laflamme,  ((Bessy  Doody 
Dandy,  Baby  7th;  Njo.  249 — Manual  Fisher,  Madge, 
Doody  Dandy,  Doris  D.;  No.  250 — Manual  Fisher, 
Doris  D.,  Doody  Dandy,  Dolly  B.;  No.  251—  Wm. 
Barnes,  Oxonians  Jack,  Revilo  Oxonian,  Lucy  Rattler; 
No.  252 — Wm.  Barnes,  Torrington  Modle,  Daddy  Dee, 
Melody  II;  No.  253 — Jas.  Saunderson,  Jess  Willard, 
Doody  Dandy,  Victoria;  No.  254 — M.  Desrochers, 
Tiny  Ted,  Admiral  de  Laval,  Desrochers  Beauty; 
No.  255 — J.  H.  Rylance,  Gypsy  Chief,  Lord  Lovatt, 
O'Connor's  Trixy;  No.  256 — Dan  O'Connell,  Little 
Bobs,  Cliffside  Nobby,  Winchester  Cricket;  No.  257— 
Edward  T.  Slottery,  Impie  Toss,  Little  Wizard,  Lady 
Toss  R.;  No.  258 — Kirby  Mace,  Jerry,  Caziau-Robie; 
No.  259 — Madam  Louis  Guittard,  Darkie;  No.  260 — 
Gordon  Darragh,  Betty;  No.  261 — Justin  A.  Taylor; 
Miss  Dainty,  Doody  Dandy,  Lady  Floss;  No.  262 — 
Jos.  A.  Gouin,  Baby  Ringleader,  Col.  Ringmaster, 
Frost's  Greenville  Bell;  No.  263— E.  H.  Teel,  Baby 
Doll,  Tiny  Ringmaster;  Baby  Girl,  Nof  264 — Jack  R. 
Almon,  Auburn  Burley,  Auburn  Kennels,  Auburn 
Rickey,  Auburn  Patti;  No.  265 — Jack  R.  Almon, 
Some  Fashion,  Champion  Some  Boy,  Langstaff's  Bess; 
No.  266 — Frank  W.  Lamb,  Burley's  Some  Favourite, 
Auburn  Burley,  Some  Fashion;  No.  267 — Noremac 
Kennels  (J.  H.  Cameron),  Pollyanna,  Champion  Peter 
Noodles,  II  Moremac's  Betty;  No.  268 — Noremac 
Kennels  (J.  H.  Cameron),  Lady  Butterfly,  Captain 
Noodles,  Topsy  Ann;  No.  269 — Noremac  Kennels, 
(J.  H.  Cameron),  Belva,  Dondero's  Victorv,  Denronoff ; 
No.  270 — Sydenham  Kennels  (Chas.  T.  McKay), 
Sydenham  Aristocrat,  Lauders  Punch,  I.  D.  3rd.; 
No.  271 — Sydenham  Kennels  (Chas.  T.  McKay), 
Dongoras  Sport,  Dallen's  Spotlight,  Hart's  Fannv, 
No.  272 — Sydenham  Kennels  (Chas.  T.  McKay), 
Sydenham  Fire  Fly  IV,  Lucky  Boy,  Ruby  Eureka; 
No.  273— Miss  Cora  Gould  (Chas.  T.  McKay,  Agent), 
Ruffles,  Jerry  Raffles,  Rialto  Dora;  No.  274— D.  D. 
Elder  (Mrs.  W.  C.  Ingram,  Agent),  Rexonian's  Little 
Lady,  Rexonians  Kid,  Brindle;  No.  275— H.  E.  C. 
Brennen  (Mrs.  W.  C.  Ingram,  Agent),  Derbv  Speed, 
Derby  Boy  2nd,  Brownell's  Nellie;  No.  276 — Chas.  L. 
McQuillan  (Mrs.  W.  C.  Ingram,  Agent),  Clifton  Peach, 
Onadaga  Zetland,  Betty;  No.  277 — Mrs.  W.  C.  Ingram, 
Ingram's  Little  Woman,  Champion  Ingram's  Little 
Man,  Ingram's  Pink  Lady;  No.  278 — Mis.  W.  C. 
Ingram,  Champion  Ingram's  Little  Man,  Onadaga 
Oxonians;  No.  279 — W.  B.  Levack  (Bert  Swan,  Agent), 
Dowd's  Glory,  Keady's  Denman,  O'Brien's  Daisy; 
No.  281 — W.  B.  Levack  (Bert  Swann,  Agent),  Little' 
Pete  II,  Dowd's  Glory,  Gvpsy  II:  No.  282 — L.  B. 
Pillsbury,  Pitres  Sport,  Dallens  Sensation,  Thwaites 
Qeenie;  No.  283 — N.  H.  Bulger  (Dr.  Villeneuve,  Agent), 
Turnstile  Sweet  Alma,  Alma  Bo,  Petsie;  No.  284 — 
W.  de  V.  Stevens,  Lady  Cinch,  Doody  Dandy,  Beaut; 
No.  285 — O.  Dion,  Sport. 

Puppies,  Dogs  (Junior)  6  to  9  months. — 1st, 
No.  245 — Dinty  Moore;  2nd,  No.  255 — Gypsy  Chief; 
3rd,  No.  258 — Jerry;  gate,  No.  247 — Buster;  No.  254 — 
Terry  Ted. 

Puppies,  Dogs  (Senior)  6  to  12  months. — 1st, 

No.  270 — Sydenham  Aristocrat:  2nd,  No.  255 — 
Gypsy  Chief;  3rd,  No.  254— Tiny  Ted. 

Novice,  Dogs  (under  17  lbs.').— 1st,  No.  271— 
Dongoras  Sport;  gate,  No.  247— Buster;  No.  282— 
Pitries  Sport. 

Limit,  Dogs  (under  17  lbs.). — 1st,  No.  275 — 
Derby  Speed;  2nd,  No.  271 — Donogoras  Sport;  gate, 
Pitres  Sport. 

Open,  Dogs  (under  17  lbs.).— 1st,  No.  275— 
Derby  Speed;  gate,  No.  278 — Ch.  Ingrams  Little  Man, 
(Exhibition  only). 

Novice,  Dogs  (17  and  under  22  lbs.). — 1st,  No. 
270 — Sydenham  Aristrocrat;  2nd,  "No.  247 — Buster; 
3rd,  No.  285— Sport. 

Open,  Dogs  (17  and  under  22  lbs.). — 1st,  No. 
276— Clifton  Peach;  gate,  No.  281— Little  Pete  II. 

Novice,  Dogs  (22  and  not  exceeding  27  lbs.). — 
1st,  No.  252 — Torrington  Modle;  2nd,  No.  253 — Jess 
Willard. 

Limit,  Dogs  (22  and  not  exceeding  27  lbs.) — 1st, 
No  251 — Oxonians  Jack;  2nd,  No.  252 — Torrington 
Modle;  3rd,  No.  253 — Jess  Willard. 

Open,  Dogs  (22  and  not  exceeding  27  lbs.). — 1st, 
No  251 — Oxonians  Jack;  2nd,  No.  264 — Auburn 
Burley;  3rd,  No.  279 — Dowd's  Glory. 

Maiden,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  270 — Sydenham  Aris- 
tocrat; 2nd,  No.  256 — Little  Bobs;  gate,  Sport. 

Local,  Dogs. —  1st,  No.  264 — Auburn  Burley; 
2nd,  No.  252— Torrington  Model;  3rd,  No.  256— Little 
Bobs;  gate,  No.  253 — Jess  Willard. 

Puppies,  Bitches  (Junior)  6  to  9  months. — 1st. 
No.  266 — Burley's  Some  Favorite;  2nd,  No.  267 — 
Pollyanna;  3rd,  No.  248 — Bessy. 


Puppies,   Bitches   (Senior)   6  to  12   months  — 

1st,  No.  266 — Burley's  Some  Favorite;  2nd  No.  262 — 
Baby  Ringleader;  3rd,  No.  257 — Impie  Toss;  gate, 
No.  249— Madge;  No.  283 — Turnstile  Sweet  Alma; 
No.  284 — Lady  Cinch. 

Novice,  Bitches  (under  17  lbs.).— 1st,  No.  202 — 
Baby  Ringleader;  2nd,  No.  257 — Impie  Toss;  3rd,  No. 
273 — Ruffles;  gate,  No.  260 — Betty;  No.  263 — Baby 
Doll. 

Limit,  Bitches  (under  17  lbs.).— 1st,  No.  262 — 

Baby  Ringleader;  2nd,  No.  257 — Impie  Toss;  3rd, 
No.  273 — Ruffles;  gate,  No.  261 — Miss  Dainty;  No. 
263— Baby  Doll;  No.  268— Lady  Butterfly;  No.  274— 
Rexonians  Little  Lady. 

Open,  Bitches  (under  17  lbs.). — 1st,  No.  262 — 
Baby  Ringleader;  2nd,  No.  277 — Ingram's  Little 
Woman;  3rd,  No.  257 — Impie  Toss;  gate,  No.  261 — 
Miss  Dainty;  No.  263 — Baby  Doll;  No.  268 — Lady 
Butterfly;  No.  280— Fashion  Plate. 

Limit,  Bitches  (17  and  under  22  lbs.). —  1st, 
No.  272 — Sydenham  Fire  Fly  IV;  2nd,  No.  265 — Some 
Fashion;  3rd,  No.  246 — Flossie  Pops;  gate,  No.  269 — 
Belva. 

Open,  Bitches  (17  and  under  22  lbs.). —  1st,  No. 

272— Sydenham  Fire  Fly  IV;  2nd,  No.  265— Some 
Fashion;  3rd,  No.  246 — Flossie  Pops;  gate,  No.  269 — 
Belva. 

Novice,  Bitches  (22  and  not  exceeding  27  lbs.). — 

1st,  No.  259 — Darkie;  2nd,  No.  250 — Doris  D. 

Limit  Bitches,  (22  and  not  exceeding  27  lbs.). — 

1st,  No.  259 — Darkie. 

Open,  Bitches  (22  and  not  exceeding  27  lbs.). — 

1st,  No.  259 — Daikie. 

Canadian-bred,  Bitches. — -1st,  No.  277 — In- 
gram's Little  Woman;  gate,  No.  261 — Miss  Dainty. 

Maiden,  Bitches.— 1st,  No.  260— Betty;  2nd,  No. 
284— Lady  Cinch;  3rd,  No.  263— Baby  Doll;  gate,  No. 
249 — Madge. 

Local,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  265 — Some  Fashion: 
2nd,  No.  250 — Doris  D.;  gate,  Miss  Dainty. 

Brace  Class. — 1st,  264 — Auburn  Burley;  No. 
265 — Some  Fashion. 

Winners — Dogs — First,  No.  276.  Reserve.  Winners 
Bitches — First,  No.  272;  Reserve. 

Irish  Terriers  Entries. — No.  286 — John  Molloy, 
Baker's  Tip,  Santry  Tip,  Santry  Noah;  No.  287 — H.  T. 
Armistead,  Westpark  Joan,  Thorncroft  Dictator,  Joan; 
No.  288— N.  R.  Miller,  Fiscal  Policy,  Ch.  Vickery, 
Demon  Ch.,  Fiscal  Fancy;  No.  289 — Dr.  E.  A.  Mooney, 
Carnlough  General,  Carnlough  Kennels,  Sire  Kil- 
barron  Irish  Heart;  No.  280 — Dr.  E.  A.  Mooney, 
Carnlough,  Mr.  Jiggs,  Quarry  Wood  Barney,  Carn- 
lough Pollyanna;  No.  291 — Dr.  E.  A.  Mooney,  Carn- 
lough Corsair,  Thorncroft  Dictator,  Carnlough  Jane; 
No.  292 — Dr.  E.   A.  Mooney,   Carnlough  Maggie, 

8uarrywood  Barney,  Carnlough  Pollyanna;  No.  293 — 
r.  E.  A.  Mooney,  Carnlough  Pollyanna;  Thorncroft 
Dictator,  Carnlough  Jane;  No.  294 — N.  R.  Miller, 
Fiscal  Regina,  Ch.  Vickery  Demon,  Fiscal  Fancy; 
No.  295 — -Llewellyn  H.  Powers,  Ch.  Aroostock  His- 
toric, Leeds  History,  Leeds  Nora;  No.  296 — Llewellyn 
H.  Powers,  Aroostock  Bandit,  Carlton  Tipster,  Glory 
O'Shea;  No.  297 — Geo.  Barron,  Quarrywood  Barney, 
Norths  Boy,  Lunne  Model:  No.  298 — Jas.  W.  Duncan, 
Lord  Bobs,  Ch.  Vickery  Demon,  Ch.  Thornycroft 
Spotlight;  No.  299 — C.  Powlesland,  Molly,  Mickey, 
Kilbarron  Molly;  No.  300 — A.  E.  Francis,  Barney, 
Ch.  Vickery  Demon,  Judy;  No.  301 — J.  W.  Bell,  Jr., 
Si  Marcus  Boyd,  Wrose  Badger,  Masterpiece,  Nora; 
No.  302 — John  G.  Bates,  Blarney  Kilmona,  Kilconway, 
Bronston  Lady;  No.  303 — John  G.  Bates,  Blarney 
Killarney  Ideal,  Carnarvon  Raider,  Frizette;  No.  304 — 
John  G.  Bates,  Ch.  Blarney  Belinda,  Midsummer 
Fancy,  Chauncey  Maureen:  No.  305 — J.  W.  Bell  and 
M.  Boyd,  Judith,  Endcliffe  Falconer,  Sachusette 
Nellie. 

Puppy,  Dogs  (Senior). — 1st,  No.  289 — Carnlough 

General. 

Novice,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  290 — Carnlough  Mr.  Jiggs. 

Limit,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  300 — Barney;  2nd,  No. 
286 — Bakers  Tip;  3rd,  No.  298 — Lord  Bobs. 

Open,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  301 — Wrose  Badger;  2nd  . 
No.  302 — Blarney  Kilmona;  3rd,  No.  296 — Aroostook 
Bandit;  gate,  No.  298 — Lord  Bobs;  No.  297 — Quarry 
Wood  Barney;  No.  295 — Ch.  Aroostook  Historic; 
No.  291 — Carnlough  Corsair;  No.  286 — Baker's  Tip; 
No.  300 — Barney. 

Local,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  300 — Barney;  2nd,  No.  286 
Baker's  Tip;  3rd,  No.  298— Lord  Bobs. 

Canadian-bred,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  289 — Carnlough 
General;  2nd,  No.  298 — Lord  Bobs. 

Puppy,  Bitches  (Junior). —  1st,  No.  299 — Molly. 

Novice,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  288 — Fiscal  Policy; 
2nd,  No.  292 — Carnlough  Maggie;  gate,  No.  294 — 
Fiscal  Regina;  No.  287— Westpark  Joan. 

Limit,  Bitches.— 1st,  No.  288— Fiscal  Policy; 
2nd,  No.  293 — Carnlough  Pollyana;  gate,  No.  294 — 
Fiscal  Regina;  No.  287 — Westpark  Joan. 
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For  Prices 

and  terms  of  sale  of  the  fol- 
lowing brands  apply : — 

MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT 

National  Breweries  Limited 
Room  77     36  Chaboillez  Square 
MONTREAL. 


W'DOW 

INDIA  PALE  ALE 
CROWN  STOUT 

PALE  BITTER  ALE 
DOUBLE  STOUT 

MALT  EXTRACT 


Dawes 

EXTRA  INDIA  PALE  ALE 
BLACK  HORSE  ALE 
EXTRA  STOUT 

BLACK  HORSE  PORTER 
Lagers:— KINGSBEER  CLUB  SPEC- 
IAL, HOMEBREW. 


EKERS' 

INDIA  PALE  ALE 
PORTER 

BOHEMIAN  LAGER 


The  above  goods  are  all  full 
strength  and  are  supplied  to 
consumers  direct  from  the 
Brewery  ONLY  in  localities 
where  no  licensed  traders 
reside. 


Moose  Heads 


of  exceptional  size  were  secured  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec 

in  September  and  October,  1916,  several 
of  them  with  antlers  having  a  spread  of 
five  to  six  feet. 

The  Bull  Moose  which  attacked  Colonel 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  killed  by  him 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  City  of  Quebec. 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Campbell,  of  New  York,  has 
a  record  of  a  black  bear. and  a  large  bull 
moose  at  Lake  Kiskisink. 

The  big  bull  moose  of  ex-Mayor  Carter 
Harrison,  of  Chicago,  was  killed  in 
Northern  Quebec. 

Caribou  and  Deer 

are  abundant  in  parts  of  Quebec  Pro- 
vince, as  well  as  moose  and  bear. 

THE  BEST  TROUT  FISHING 

in  the  world  is  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec, and  so  are  the  best  Guides  both  for 
fishing  and  hunting.  Read  Henry  van 
Dyke's  description  of  some  of  them  in 
"Little  Rivers." 


Would  you  like  to  own 


A  Summer  Camp 


for  your  family,  by  a  forest-clad  stream 
or  mountain-surrounded  lake? 

You  can  build  one  of  your  own,  by  leas- 
ing a  fishing  and  hunting  territory  from 
the  Government  of  the  Province,  whether 
*a  resident  it  or  not,  or  by  joining  one 
of  the  man™  fish  and  game  clubs. 

Write  for  all  particulars  concerning  fishing 
and  hunting  rights,  fish  and  game  laws, 
guides,  etc.,-  to 


Hon.  Honore  Mercier, 

Minister  of  Colonization, 
Mines  and  Fisheries 

Quebec,  Que, 
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Open,  Bitches. —  1st,  No.  305— Judith:  2nd,  No. 
303 — Blarney  Killarney;  3rd,  No.  288 — Fiscal  Policy; 
gate,  No.  294 — Fiscal  Regina;  No.  287 — Westpark 
Joan;  No.  304 — Ch.  Blarney  Belinda  Ideal  not  for 
competition  in  this  class. 

Local,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  299 — Molly. 

Canadian -bred,  Bitches. —  1st,  No.  288 — Fiscal 
Policy;  2nd,  No.  292 — Carnlough  Maggie;  3rd,  No. 
293 — Carnlough  Polyanna;  gate,  No.  294 — Fiscal 
Regina;  No.  287 — Westpark  Joan. 

Junior,  Dogs  and  Bitches. —  1st,  No.  299 — Molly. 

Breeders,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — No.  294 — Fiscal 
Regina. 

Maiden,  Dogs  and  Bitches. —  1st,  No.  299 — Molly. 

Brace  Class. — 1st,  Carnlough  Kennels  Brace. 

Winners — Dogs — No.  301;  Reserve  No?  302. 
Winners — Bitches  No.  305;  Reserve  No.  303. 

Scotch  Terriers  Entries. — No.  306 — Master  M.  W. 
Hait,  Darroch,  Drumclamph,  Tarn  O'Shanter,  Collin 
Jean;  No.  307— William  Appleby,  Fanny;  No.  308 — 
W.  Appleby,  Nigger,  Darky,  Fanny;  No.  309— G.  L. 
Cairn,  Atholl  Queen,  Drumclamph  Ruffian,  Ruffles, 
Queen;  No.  310 — G.  L.  Cairn,  Atholl  Brag,  Ashley 
Sam,  Atholl  Queen;  No.  311 — Master  C.  Harl.Soutar 
Johnnie,  Drumclamph  Tarn  O'Shanter,  Collinson's 
Jean;  No.  312 — A.  J.  Williamson,  Glendyne,  Beecher's 
Brook,  Drumclamph  Jade;  No.  313 — W.  T.  Marlatt, 
Deancroft  Pennant,  Argyle  Lad,  Ashley  Nell;  No.  314 — 
Wm,.  R.  Aitken  and  Silver,  Wee  McGregor,  Tarn 
O'Shanter,  Collinson's  Jean;  No.  315 — W.  Ponman, 
Jock,  Sandie  Mac,  Lassie;  No.  315a — W.  Ponman, 
Sandy,  Sandie  Mac,  Lassie. 

Puppy,  Dogs  (Junior). — 1st,  No.  306 — Darroch; 
2nd,  No.  314 — Wee  McGregor;  3rd,  No.  311— Soutar 
Johnnie. 

Puppy,  Dogs  (Senior). — 1st,  No.  313 — Deancroft 
Pennant;  2nd,  No.  315 — Jock;  3rd,  No.  315A — Sandy. 

Novice,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  313 — Deancroft  Pennant 
3rd,  No.  310— Atholl  Barg:  4th,  No.  314— Wee  Mc- 
Gregor. 

Limit,  Dogs. — 1st.  No.  314 — Wee  McGregor. 

Open,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  314 — Wee  McGregor. 
No.  312— Glendyne. 

Local,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  314 — Wee  McGregor;  2nd, 
No.  310— Atholl  Brag;  3rd,  No.  315— Jock. 

Canadian-bred,  Dogs. —  1st,  No.  313 — Deancroft 
Pennant;  2nd,  No.  314 — Wee  McGregor. 

Novice,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  309 — Atholl  Queen. 

Local,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  307 — Fanny;  2nd,  No. 
309— Atholl  Queen. 

Junior,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  310 — Atholl 
Brag;  2nd,  No.  308 — Nigger. 

Maiden,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  314 — Wee 
McGregor. 

Winners — Dogs — First,  No.  306;  Reserve,  No.  313. 
Winners — Bitches — First,  No.  307;  Reserve,  No.  309. 

Welsh  Terriers. — No-  316 — Maplemeade  Kennels, 
Chs.  Maplemeade  Mair  Eifui  1st,  Dewi,  Doul,  Morfa 
Betsan. 

White  West   Highland   Terriers   Entries. — No. 

317 — Russel  Cowan,  Bodock,  Ensay,  Soraiy;  No.  318 — 
J.  N.  Eagan,,  Ardoch  model,  C.  H.  Lothin,  Defende, 
Ardoch  Perfection;  No.  319 — J.  D.  Eagan,  Lothian 
Betty,  C.  H.  Lothim  Defende,  Ardoch  Perfection; 
No.  320 — Mrs.  B.  F.  Lewis,  Lansdowne  Worry,  Cairn 
Ransa,  Walpole  Wash. 

Limit,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  317— Bodock. 

Open,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  317 — Bodock;  2nd,  No.  318 — 
Ardoch  Model. 

Open,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  320 — Lansdowne  Worry; 
2nd,  No.  319— Lothian  Betty. 

Local,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  317 — Bodock. 

Winners — Dogs — First,  No.  318;  Reserve,  No.  317. 
Winners — Bitches — First,  No.  320;  Reserve,  No.  319. 

Black  and  Tan  Terriers  Entries. — No.  321 — 
Samuel  Mann,  Pincher,  Jack,  Berle;  No.  322 — Oscar 
Gignac,  Florrie;  No.  323 — Adelar^  Laberge,  Finette, 
Teddy,  Lady. 

Dachshunds. — 1st,  No.  324 — Aitken  and  Silver, 
Ploto,  Woodbine  Warrior,  Wheatfields  Pride;  2nd' 
No.  325 — Aitken  and  Silver,  Dante;  3rd,  No.  327 — 
Aitken  and  Silver,  Chaucier,  Horuk,  Lala:  Res.  No. 
326 — Aitken  and  Silver,  Longfellow;  gate,  No.  327A — 
Aitken  and  Silver,  Ch.  Wheatfield's  Pride,  Ch.  Endi- 
mion,  Wheatlield's  Pearl. 

Whippets  Entries. — 1st,  No.  328 — C.  J.  Robertson, 
Doc,  Blue  Boy,  Tiney;  1st,  No.  329 — J.  W.  Marples, 
Mistress,  Fleviton,  Butcher  Kelly;  2nd,  No.  330 — 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Lewis,  Lansdowne  Sunray,  Truro  Bay, 
Venus. 

Italian  Greyhounds. — No.  331 — Mrs.  M.  Boisseau, 
Beauty. 

Pomeranians. — No.  332 — Wm.  McFadden,  Little 
Trixie,  Ch.  Sir  Bruce,  Queenie;  No.  333 — F.  J.  Le 
Boutillier,  Black  Lassie,  Arial,  Fussy;  No.  334—0 
Moldenschart,  Tiny  Midget,  Beau  Brummell,  Stables 
Madge;  No.  335 — Mad.  F.  Poirier,  Bebe,  Beau  Brum- 
mell, Idol  Toppie;  No.  336— Melle.  Eva  Poirier,  Chiffon 
No.  337 — J.  A.  Provost,  Carlton  Masher,  Little  Snitch, 


Sable  Sybil;  No.  338— Thos.  Pegnem,  Bijou,  Hard  to 
Bear,  Dolly;  No.  339 — R.  Dupuis,  Lady  Konia,  Auto, 
Carr,  Little  Komo;  No.  340 — R.  Dupuis,  Purcelle,  Ch. 
Sir  Bruce,  Pitou  No.  341 — James  Cutler,  Sir  Donald, 
Auto  Carr,  Little  Komo;  No.  342 — James  Cutler, 
Ladie,  Jeanie,  Auto-Carr,  Little  Komo;  No.  343 — 
Mrs.  and  Mrs.  R.  Almond,  Almond  Jock,  Little  Snitch, 
Almonds  Tiny  Girl;  No.  344 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Almond 
Kitchener,  Sir  Bruce,  Almond  Kitchener;  No.  345 — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Almond,  Jellico,  Sir  Bruce  Almond, 
Jellico;  No.  346 — John  R.  Bentley,  Wee  Molly,  Little 
Snitch,  Flora.  No.  347 — John  R.  Bentley,  Wee  Twiggles 
Little  Snitch,  Little  Dot;  No.  348— John  R.  Bentley, 
Hillside  Beauty,  Little  Snitch,  Yankee  Girl;  No.  349 — 
Louis  Larue,  Canada,  Cheeky  Boy,  Beauty;  No.  350 — 
Louis  Larue,  Mignonne,  Little  Snitch,  Montrealaise; 
No.  351 — J.  Rose,  Darkie,  Little  Snitch,  Snooks; 
No.  352— J.  Rose,  Jess,  Little  Snitch,  Snooks;No.  353— 
W.  G.  Taylor,  Trixie,  Bingo-Topsy;  No.  354 — Mrs. J. 
A.  Pitt,  Hello  Girl,  Sir  Bruce,  Idol;  No.  355— James 
Whitham,  Timothy  Grant;  No.  356 — James  Whitham, 
Ch.  Young  Comedian;  No.  357 — Mrs.  D.  Beland, 
Chocolate  Drop;  No.  358 — Mrs.  D.  Beland,  Ebony 
Duchess,  Sir  Bruce,  Miss  Moffat;  No.  359 — J.  A.  Pitrie, 
White  Miette,  Hard  to  Beat,  Laurette. 

Puppies,  Dogs  (any  color  or  weight)  (Junior)  6 
to  9    months. —  1st,  No.  245 — Almond  Jellicoe; 
2nd,  No.  344— Almond  Kitchener;  3rd,  No.  351— 
Darkie. 

Puppies,  Dogs  (any  color  or  weight)  (Junior) 
6  to  12  months. —  1st,  No.  345 — Almond  Jellicoe; 

2nd,  No.  344— Almond  Kitchener;  3rd,  No.  351— 

Darkie. 

Puppies,  Bitches  (any  color  or  weight)  (Junior) 
6   to   9    months. —  1st,   No.   332— Little  Trixie; 

2nd,  No.  346— Wee  Molly;  3rd,  No.  352— Jess;  R. 
No.  336 — Chiffon;  gate,  No.  359 — White  Miette. 

Puppies,  Bitches  (any  color  or  weight). — 1st 
No.  332— Little  Trixie;  2nd,  No.  334— Tiny  Midget; 
3rd,  No.  350 — Mignonne;  gate,  No.  353 — Trixie. 

Open,  Dogs  (Brown  or  Chocolate). —  1st,  No.  337 
Carlton  Masher. 

Novice,  Bitches  (any  color). — 1st,  No.  357 — 
Chocolate  Drop;  2nd,  No.  333 — Black  Lassie. 

Open,  Bitches  (Brown  or  Chocolate). — 1st, 
No.  357 — Chocolate  Drop;  2nd,  No.  353 — Trixie. 

Novice,  Dogs — Miniature  (under  7  lbs.) — 1st, 
No.  341— Sir  Donald,  2nd,  No.  349— Canada;  3rd,  No. 

338 —  Bijou. 

Limit,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  349 — Canada;  2nd,  No. 
355 — Timothy  Grant. 

Open,  Dogs  (Black)  .—1st,  No.  347 — Wee  Twiggles, 
2nd,  No.  355 — Timothy  Grant. 

Open,  Dogs  (Brown  or  Chocolate). —  1st,  No. 
343 — Almond  Jock. 

Open,  Dogs  (any  other  color  than  Black,  White, 

Brown  or  Chocolate). — 1st,  No.  356 — Ch.  Young 
Comedian;  2nd,  No.  341— Sir  Donald;  3rd,  No.  349— 
Canada. 

Novice,  Bitches  (any  color). — 1st,  No.  332 — Little 

Trixie;  2nd,  No.  339 — Lady  Konia. 

Limit,  Bitches  (any  color). — 1st,  No.  332 — Little 
Trixie;  2nd,  No.  348— Hillside  Beauty. 

Open,  Bitches  (Black). — 1st,  No.  332 — Little 
Trixie;  2nd,  No.  350— Mignonne;  3rd,  No.  335— Bebe; 
gate,  No.  358 — Ebony  Duchess. 

Open,  Bitches  (Brown  or  Chocolate). — 1st, 
No.  348 — Hillside  Beauty. 

Open,   Bitches   (any  other  color  than  Black, 

White,  Brown  or  Chocolate). —  1st,  No.  354 — 
Hello  Girl;  2nd,  No.  342— Lady  Jeanie;  3rd,  No.  339— 
Lady  Konia. 

Open,    Bitches  (White,  7  lbs.  or  under). — 1st, 

No.  359— White  Miette. 

Canadian-bred,  Dogs  and  Bitches  (any  weight 

or  color). — 1st,  No.  347 — Wee  Twiggles;  2nd,  No. 

339 —  Lady  Konia;  3rd,  No.  341 — Sir  Donald;  gate, 
No.  343 — Almond  Jock:  No.  349 — Canada. 

Breeders  (any  weight  or  color). — 1st,  No.  347 — 
Wee  Twiggles;  2nd,  No.  340 — Purcelle. 

Maiden,  (any  weight  or  color). — 1st,  No.  341 — 
Sir  Donald;  2nd,  No.  335— Bebe;  3rd,  No.  338— Bijou; 
gate,  No.  358 — Ebony  Duchess. 

Local  (any  weight  or  color). — 1st,  No.  347 — 
Wee  Twiggles;  2nd,  No.  341— Sir  Donald;  3rd,  No. 
349— Canada;  gate,  No.  335— Bebe;  No.  338— Bijou. 

Veteran. — 1st,  No.  356 — Ch.  Young  Comedian. 

Brace  Class. — 1st,  James  Cutler,  Sir  Donald,  Lady 
Jeanie;  2nd,  J.  R.  Bentley,  Wee  Twiggles,  Hillside 
Beatuy. 

Winners — Dogs — First,  No.  347;  Reserve,  No.  356. 
Winners — Bitches — First,  No.  354;  Reserve,  No.  332. 

Toy  Poodles  (8  lbs.  or  under). — 1st,  No.  360 — 
Melle.  Lucile  Mercier,  Barbette. 

Enqlish  Toy  Spaniels  Entries. —  1st,  No.  361 — 
Mrs.  G.  K.  Brodie,  Queen  Bess,  Earl  Carrington.Fanny. 

Blenheim  and  Ruby  Spaniels  Entries. — 2nd, 
No.  362 — Mrs.  Robert  Taylor,  Vickie,  Austey  Burke; 
Happy  Lass;  1st,  No.  363 — Mrs.  C.  Laviolette,  Mirette. 
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FISHING  RODS  Made-i.  c  anada 

No  further  need  to  go  to  England  or  the  States  for  the  highest  grade  rods.   We  can  make  them. 

DO  YOU  KNOW— 
We  have  been  making  fishing  rods  in  Toronto  for  over  thirty  years,  in  Lancewood,  Green- 
heart  and  split  cane.     Our  5-oz.  Greenheart  and  5-oz.  split  cane  Blake  rods  are  great 
favorites  and  of  the  highest  quality.    Our  dark  green  patent  silk  bound  5-oz.  split  cane 
rods  are  beauties  and  much  admired. 

OUR  VERY  LATEST  PRODUCTION  is  in  silk  bound  steel  rods,  unequalled  the  world  over. 
The  dark  green  silk  binding  protects  this  rod  against  all  possible  rust  and  adds  greatly  to 
its  strength  and  beauty.    All  rods  made  for  trout  and  bass.    We  repair  all  kinds  of  rods. 

The  AUcock,  Laight  &  Westwood  Co.,  (Limited) 

 MANUFACTURERS      -      -      78  BAY  STREET,  TORONTO  ,  


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

BROOKS'  APPLIANCE, 
the  modern,  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  cures 
rupture  will  be  sent  on 
trial.  No  obnoxious 
springs  or  pads.  Has 
automatic  Air  Cushions. 
Binds  and  draws  the 
broken  parts  together  as 
you  would  a  broken  limb. 
No  salves.  No  lies.  Dura- 
ble, cheap.  Sent  on  trial 
to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.S.  Patents.  Catalog  and 
measure  blanks  mailed 
free.  Send  name  and  ad- 
dress today. 

C.E.BROOKS,      160  State  Street,    Marshall.  Mich. 


UOCKno 


.44 


Gives  you  a  feeling  of  real  comfort 
and  the  assurance  of  perfect  protection 
while  exercising. 
Opening  beneath  Patent  flap 

Small  amount  of  material  between  thighs 


Perfect  pouch 

Welt-bound  webbing 

Can  be  cleaned  by  boiling  without  injury  to  rob- 
ber. Fits  perfectly.  Can  t  rub  or  chafe  Finest 
quality  elastic  webbing.  Ask  your  dealer,  and  if 
he  will  not  supply  you  with  MIZPAH  JOCK  No.  44, 
send  us  75c  in  stamps,  and  waist  measurement  and 
we  will  send  by  mail. 
THE  WALTER  F.  WARE  CO.,    Dept.  C 


PHI  LA . 


You  can  get  Foxy  Old  Bass  and 

Mistah  Pickerel  every  time  with 

ALGERS  GETSEM 
WEEDLESS  BAIT 


Throw  it  in  among  the  weeds  and 
where  the  big  fellows  are  browsing 
and  they'll  grab  it  in  a  jiffy.  They 
dainty  white,  red-dotted  morsel. 

Bait  Casting  is  great  sport.  It's 
a  man's  game.  Not  difficult  to 
master,  nor  is  it  overstrenuous.  It 
appeals  because  of  its  action,  its 
versatility  and  its  certainty  of 
results. 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  copy  of 
booklet  entitled  "Bait  Casting" 
by  Sheridan  R.  Jones,  containing 
valuable  information  about  the 
right  kind  of  tackle  to  use. 

Address  Dept.  H. 


lily  pads — right 
around  for  food, 
can't  resist  this 

PRICE 
$1.00 

Postage 
Paid 

Send  Your 
Order  Today 
to  Dept.  H. 


Hastings  Spoi 


Goods  Works 


Hastings  Michigan 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game. 


A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler, 


Ideal  Canoe  Trips 


The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company's  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  fish 
and  game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing. 
Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  bpen  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other 
conntry  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfound- 
land. Information  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
J.W.N.  JOHNSTONE,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND 


FISHING  TACKLE  THAT  STANDS  THE  TEST 


ORVIS  RODS 

REELS,   FLIES,   MINNOW  TRAPS 
Special  Four  Ounce  Fly  Rod  Now  Ready 
For  Delivery. 

Not  the  Cheapest  but  the  Best  Is  Oar  Motto. 

CHARLES  F.  ORVIS  CO.,  MANCHESTER,  VT. 

Catalogue  on  Request.       Mention  ROD  and  GUN 
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Prince  Charles  Spaniels. —  1st,  No.  364 — Mrs 
G.  K.  Brodie,  Queen  Bess,  Earl  Carrington,  Fanny. 

Yorkshire  Terriers  Entries. — No.  365— Mrs.  S. 
McGlashan,  Minnie  Mack,  Sherlock  Chevalier,  Morris 
Lady;  No.  366 — Mad.  Jos.  Levesque,  Fidele,  Bijou, 
Loulou;  No.  367 — Miss  Woodlands,  Daisy,  Little 
Marhle,  Travers  Violet;  No.  368 — John  H.  Kenyon, 
Haslingdon  "Mons",  Ch.  Armley  Roy,  Queenie;  No. 
368A — John  H.  Kenyon,  Senn  Senn  '  Queen  II", 
Claremont  Marquis,  Greenwell's  Dolly. 

Novice,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  366 — Fidele. 

Limit,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  366 — Fidele. 

Open,  Dogs. —  1st,  No.  368 — Haslingdon  Mons; 
2nd,  No.  366 — Fidele. 

Limit,  Bitches.— 1st,  No.  367— Daisy;  2nd,  No. 
365 — Minnie  Mack. 

Open,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  368a — Senn  Senn  Queen 
II.;  2nd,  No.  367 — Daisy;  3rd,  No.  365 — Minnie  Mack. 

Local,  Dogs  and  Bitches. —  1st,  No.  365 — Minnie 
Mack;  2nd,  No.  366— Fidele. 

Canadian  Bred  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  366 — 
Fidele. 

Winners — Dogs — No.   368;  Winners — Bitches — No. 

Pekingese  Entries. — No.  372 — Miss  B.  G.  Bilsky, 
Hobo,  Tsung,  Tinee;  No.  373— Miss  Hylda  A.M.Ross 
Nowata  Yin  Lo,  Ch.  Nowata  Chum  of  Eghani,  Nowata 
Ai  Gee  Ti  Ti;  No.  374 — Miss  Camille  J.  de  la  Violette, 
Priorwood  Pagan,  Sutherland  An  Ling,  E.  Wo  Lien- 
Shing;  No.  375 — Miss  Camille  J.  de  la  Violette,  Prior- 
wood  Pansy,  Runenham  Bisudello,  Priorwood  Primula; 
No.  376 — Miss  Eileen  Mack,  Tai  Tai  II,  Yen,  Yen-Tai- 
Tai;  No.  377— Mrs.  J.  A.  Pitt,  Nita,  Beitle  Boy  of 
Arden,  Cottage  Foy  Yen;  No.  378— Mrs.  J.  A.  Pitt, 
Ching,  Wotton  Pinte  Poh,  Ruby  of  Alderbourne; 
No.  379 — Mrs.  J.  A.  Pitt,  Tito  of  Inunday,  Waterloo 
Boy,  Tu  Fi;  No.  379A — Mrs.  Williams,  Glenwood 
Ching  Ching. 

Puppies,  Dogs  (Senior)  6  to  12  months. — 1st, 
No.  372— Hobo.  ,  „„„ 

Novice,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  372 — Hobo;  2nd,  No.  373 — 
Nowata  Yin  Lo;  .  _ 

Limit,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  374 — Priorwood  Pagan; 
2nd,  No.  373 — Nowata  Yin  Lo. 

Open,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  374 — Priorwood  Pagan;  2nd, 
No.  379A — Glenwood  Ching  Ching.  3rd,  No.  373 — 
Nowata  Yin  Lo.  ,  _ 

Local,  Dogs. — 1st,  No.  374 — Priorwood  Pagan; 
2nd,  No.  373— Nowata  Yin  Lo. 

Puppies,  Bitches  (Senior,  6  to  12  Months). — 
1st,  No.  376— Tai-Tai  II. 

Novice,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  377 — Nita. 

Limit,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  375 — Priorwood  Pansy; 
2nd,  No.  378— Ching. 

Open,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  379 — Tito  of  Munday; 
2nd,  No.  375 — Priorwood  Pansy. 

Local,  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  375 — Priorwood  Pansy. 

Junior,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  373 — 
Nowata  Yin  Lo. 

Maiden,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st,  No.  374 — 
Priorwood  Pagan. 

Brace. — 1st,  Miss  Camille  J.  de  la  Violette. 

Maltese  Terriers   Entries. — 1st,  No.  380 — Mrs. 

E.  G.  Fisher,  Lord  Benny,  Yama,  Lady  Ripp. 
Griffons. — 1st,  No.  381 — B.  Drolet,  Criquette. 
German    Shepherd    Dogs    Entries. — No.   382 — 

Mrs.  J.  P.  B.  Casgrain,  Bella  V.  Haag,  Telli  Lieren- 
feld,  Elly  V.  Haag;  No.  383— Mrs.  J.  P.  B.  Casgrain, 
Rex.  V.  Greystone,  Luchs  V.  Reichshain,  Bella  V. 
Haag;  No.  384 — Mrs.  J.  P.  B.  Casgrain,  Luchs  V. 
Reichshain,  Cirr  V.  Milinninger,  Flora  No.  384A — 
Mr.  S.  Houde,  Flag. 

Skye  Terriers  Entries. — 1st,  No.  386 — Miss  Nellie 
Wood,  Talisker  Old  Scotch,  Bruce  Scott,  Tallisker 
Belle;  2nd,  No.  385 — Mrs.  R.  P.  Adams,  Talisker  Grey 
Girlie,  Talisker  Prince,  Talisker  Belle. 

Chow  Chows. — 1st,  No.  388 — Mrs.  L.  H.  Powers, 
Sunbury  Sun-Ni,  Hildewell  Chunk,  Red  Belle;  2nd, 
No.  389— Mrs.  R.  A.  Bryne,  Ting  Ting  How,  Pekin 
Prince,  Chang  Ho  Princess;  3rd,  No.  387— John  T. 
Watson,  Sadie,  Shang  Chi.  Shang  Choo  Lou.  4th, 
No.  390 — Mrs.  R.  A.  Byrne,  Princess  Yuan,  Eastern 
Star,  Princess  Yum. 

Poodles  (other  than  Toy). — 1st,  No.  391 — H« 
Margerin,  Dick,  .Cambour,  Diane;   1st,  No.  392 — 

F.  J.  Lecours,  Studio,  Rollo,  Beauty;  2nd,  No.  393— 
Mad.  R.  Chaydler,  Boule-de-Neige,  Mad.  Maille, 
Boss,  Bebe;  gate,  No.  394 — Bernard  D.  H.  Shipley, 
Proudfoot. 

Miscellaneous. — 1st,  No. '397 — J.  E.  Allan,  English 
Foxhound,  Brewer;  2nd,  No.  395 — Russell  Cowans, 
Cairn  Terrier,  Lobbie;  3rd,  No.  398— J.  E.  Allan, 
English  Foxhound,  Packet;  gate,  No.  396 — Sam 
Nesbitt,  Staghound;  399 — R.  L.  Denning,  Springer 
Spaniel,  Niagara  Sailor. 


BEST  SHOW  AND  BEST  DOGS. 


"The  best  show  we  ever  had,"  said  W. 
R.  Aiken,  president  of  the  Montreal  Kennel 
Association,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  two 
days'  exhibition  at  the  Coliseum.  Although 
only  recently  instituted,  the  association  has 
made  great  progress  and  met  with  such 
success  as  not  only  to  interest  local  owners 
and  breeders,  but  many  from  the  States 
and  Ontario.  Every  class  of  dog  from  the 
toy  terrier  to  the  St.  Bernard  was  well  rep- 
resented and  the  best  dog  of  any  breed 
proved  to  be  Lady  Wildboy  of  Paignton, 
a  wire-hair  fox  terrier  owned  by  Mrs.  Web- 
ster, which  beat  the  greyhound  Lansdowne 
Sunflower,  owned  by  B.  F.  Lewis,  jr. 

Altogether  the  judges  had  a  busy  time 
disposing  of  the  556  classes  upon  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  adjudicate.  Mon- 
treal was  well  represented,  Mrs.  Pitt,  of 
the  Osborne  Kennels,  taking  the  first  prize 
for  the  best  toy  terrier,  while  the  president 
of  the  association,  Mr.  Aitken,  with  a  team 
of  dachshunds  beat  another  team  com- 
posed of  fox  terriers  (including  the  cham- 
pion, Lady  Wildboy  of  Paignton)  and  set- 
ters. 

Co-incident  with  the  judging  of  the  team 
of  German  dachshunds,  it  was  remarked 
that  they  were  brought  in  the  enclosure  by 
French-Canadian  soldiers  and  adjudicated 
upon  by  three  American  judges. 

A  number  of  dogs  were  brought  from 
Toronto;  thirty-four  by  one  handler,  and 
an  equal  number  by  another.  Other  On- 
tario places  represented  are  Ottawa,  Lon- 
don, Kingston,  Oakville,  Vanleek  Hill,  Por- 
cupine, Cornwall  and  Lindsay  f  New  Bruns- 
wick also  sent  dogs;  several  owners  from 
the  States  were  also  well  represented. 

Friday  evening  Scotch  terriers  and  Aire- 
dales were  the  feature  in  ring  two,  with 
Mr.  Hopton  wearing  the  ermine.  The 
Scotties  were  not  very  numerous,  and  were 
quickly  disposed  of,  but  the  Airedales  were 
the  feature  of  the  evening.  Polam  Max- 
im, Canada's  crack  Airedale,  was  entered 
and  arrived  in  Montreal  the  previous  night 
in  charge  of  Bert  Swann,  who  has  piloted 
him  to  many  victories  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  but  Swann  shipped  him 
home  in  the  morning  and  he  did  not  com- 
pete, thus  depriving  the  fanciers  here  of 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  meet  the  new 
arrival,  Ch.  Rebound  Oorang,  which  would 
have  been  an  event  in  dogdom  long  to  be 
remembered.  Oorang  is  a  dog  of  great 
quality  and  substance  and  is  all  that  an 
Airedale  fanciei  would  ask  for.  He  had 
no  trouble  disposing  of  his  classes,  although 
Mr.  Hopton  put  him  through  his  paces  in 
great  shape.  The  Airedale  classes  were 
well  filled,  and  the  quality  was  such  as  to 
make  the  judge's  task  no  sinecure.  Mr. 
Hopton  certainly  handled  them  in  fine 
style. 

In  the  Airedale  Class  C.  Gosling  of  La- 
chine  claimed  first  awards  in  most  of  the 
classes  with  Avon  Cliff;  J.  Russel,  of  Tor- 
onto, also  taking  many  prizes  with  Clay- 
cliff  Swell  Lady. 
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MASON'S  DECOY  DUCKS 

DECOYS  THAT  LURE  FOR  SURE.^2 


Accurate  in  size,  shape,  markings  and  every  detail. 
Supreme  in  every  particular,  because  made  by  people 
who  specialize  in  just.one  thing.  There  are  no  Decoys 
that  compare  with  MASON'S,  yet  their  prices  are 
moderate. 

Ask  your  dealer  and  send  for  illustrated  catalog. 
Duck,  Snipe,  Sivan,  Geese  and  Crow  perfectly  imitated. 

MASON'S  DECOY  FACTORY 

590  Milford  St.  and  P.M.R.R.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Genuine  Diamonds 

$1,  $2,  $3,  Weekly 

Save  money  on  your  Diamonds 
by  buying  from  us.  We  are 
Diamond  Importers.  Terms, 
$1,   $2  or   $3  Weekly.  We 

guarantee  you  every  advantage 
in  Price  and  Quality. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  it  U  free. 

We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection 
at  our  expense.  Payments  may  be  made  Weekly  or 
Monthly. 


JACOBS  BROS., 
15  Toronto  Arcade 


Diamond  Importers 
-    -    Toronto,  Canada 


NEWTON  HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 

HIGH  EST  VELOCITY  RIFLES  IN  THE  WORLD.  A  new  bolt  action  riff*,  Ameri- 
can  made  from  butt  plate  to  muzzle.    Calibers  .22  to  .35.   Velocity  3109  f  .8 .  PH*<*  $40.08, 
Newton  straight  lino  hand  reloading  tools.  Send  stamp  for  descriptive  circular. 

NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,   Inc.,  506  Mutual  Life  Building,   BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


G.  M.  SKINNER'S 

FAMOUS  FLUTED  SPOON  BAITS 

THE  FISH  GETTER.  THE  PRIZE  WINNER. 

100  Varieties  and  Sizes 

Send  for  Catalog.  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 


Electric  Row  Boat  Motor* 

Make  your  Row  Boat  an  Electric 
Launch.  Buy  a  Jewel  Detachable 
Row  Boat  Motor  run  by  electricity. 
No  odor  or  dangerous  gasoline. 
Simple. noiseless  and  powerful. , 
Attaches  to  any  Row  Boat  , 
and  runs  on  two  six  volt 
Batteriea    This  is  our  5th 
successful  season. 

Open  Window  Battery  | 

Look  inside  your  storage  battery  through  the  patented  ; 
open  window.   See  condition  of  plates  and  height  of  electro- 
lyte.  If  you  need  a  new  automobile  starting  Battery  buy 
Jewel  and  save  money.  6-60  Special  $8.50. 

MOTORCYCLE  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  SYSTEM 

The  Jewel  Generator  Motorcycle  Storage  Battery  and  complete  lighting 
system  is  in  great  demand.  Arenta  wanted.  Write  for  price*  and  catalog 
[JEWEL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  112  N.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicaf 
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Berrys  Wollaton  Preparedness,  a  Penn- 
sylvania bred  one,  won  next  to  Avon  Cliff 
in  novice  and  junior,  but  gave  way  to  Brant 
Ranger  in  limit.  Marching  Orders,  who 
won  so  well  at  Toronto  Spring  Show,  took 
two  reserves  in  the  large  classes  at  this 
show.  Swann  started  a  new  one  in  the 
show  game,  with  Pedlar,  but  the  competi- 
tion was  too  much  for  him  to  go  high. 
Canuck  Desire,  the  best  coated  Airedale  in 
show  is  too  young  yet.  Claycliff  Swell,  an 
older  one  with  more  foreface,  but  lighter 
eye  and  coat  was  first.  Leeds  Reformer 
was  up  for  exhibition  only,  as  Baldwin  of 
New  York,  who  was  to  have  judged  ter- 
riers, was  his  former  owner.  Had  Polam 
Maxim  and  Leeds  Reformer  been  shown  in 
the  ring  with  Rebound  Oorang,  there  would 
have  been  a  sight  for  Airedaler's  indeed, 
and  some  comparisons  to  be  made  with  the 
very  good  Canadian  bred  ones  present. 


In  Irish  terriers,  with  Mr.  Quintard  pre- 
siding, Wrose  Badger  went  to  the  top,  and 
he  certainly  is  a  model  of  what  a  "Mick" 
should  be.  The  real  expression,  very  short 
back,  position  of  legs  and  feet,  coat  just 
right  and  put  down  to  the  minute,  he  is  a 
much  better  dog  to-day  than  he  was  in  New 
York  in  February  and  Ben.  Lewis  certainly 
made  the  most  of  his  good  points.  The 
runners-up  were  well  up  to  standard  re- 
quirements and  taken  all  in  all,  it  was  one 
of,  if  not  the  best  exhibits  of  Irish  Terriers 
ever  seen  in  Montreal. 


The  St.  Bernards  are  a  breed  that  cer- 
tainly attract  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
there  being  ten  of  these  benched,  totalling 
about  a  ton  weight.  Among  them  is  one 
from  far-off  San  Francisco,  owned  by  a 
lady  who  is  here  in  person  to  pilot  her  great 
dog  to  success  and  to  see  what  the  Cana- 
dian fancy  is  doing.  Her  dog,  which  is  the 
finest  specimen  seen  in  Canada,  took  win- 
ners and  Miss  Track  was  won  by  the  enthu- 
siasm and  extent  of  the  fancy  in  Canada. 

First  day  and  evening  were  marked  by 
surprises  in  many  divisions,  notably  by 
the  defeat  of  Coster's  Diamond,  the  cham- 
pion Toronto  English  bull-dog  which  bowed 
to  defeat  at  the  hands  of  one  of  his  own 
progeny,  Rockcliffe  Baron.  In  the  open 
dogs,  not  only  Rockcliffe  Baron,  but  H.  L. 
Thomas'  good  locally-bred  puppy,  Brynay- 
ford  Royal  Oak  defeated  the  champion. 

Rockcliffe  Baron,  a  pied  brindle  and 
white  less  than  a  year  old,  but  with  a 
striking  fore-face,  and  nice  short  body,  is 
owned  by  Miss  Margaret  Bain,  of  Toronto 
and  swept  through  the  divisions  unbeaten 
m  which  he  was  entered.  "I  think  the 
puppy  is  a  real  flyer,"  said  Dr.  De  Mund 
afterwards.  "I  was  struck  with  its  appear- 
ance, its  excellent  width  of  jaw  and.  lay- 
back,  its  short  body  and  good  front.  I  look 
for  it  to  do  big  things.  Coster's  Diamond 
showed  a  weakness  about  the  feet,  being 
down  on  his  pasterns,  and  off  behind." 


R.  A.  Ross,  the  well-known  local  hanger, 


scored  an  interesting  victory.  He  recently 
took  in  hand  W.  J.  O'Leary's  Irish  setter 
Teck,  which  had  never  accomplished  any- 
thing of  note  at  previous  local  shows.  Un- 
der good  handling  this  setter  defeated  the 
pair  brought  to  the  show  by  Ben  Lewis, 
the  well-known  American  handler  of  sport- 
ing dogs,  Bob  White  Red  River  and  Bob 
White  Noreen.  This  victory  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  the  day. 


The  showing  of  fox-terriers  was  little 
short  of  remarkable.  The  smooths  made 
up  in  quality  for  what  they  lacked  in  quan- 
tity, but  the  wires  were  the  finest  lot  that 
have  ever  been  benched  in  a  Canadian  show 
and  much  interest  was  taken  in  the  awards 
by  the  local  fancy.  Among  the  faces  at 
the  ringside  was  jovial  Jos.  Stanford,  one 
of  the  oldest  exhibitors  in  this  breed  in 
Montreal  and  it  must  have  added  a  decade 
to  his  life  to  see  eight  and  ten  and  twelve 
in  a  class  (and  all  good  terriers)  fighting 
it  out  for  the  coveted  ribbons.  Frank 
Stuart,  who  has  recently  purchased  Mr. 
Thos.  Moore's  kennel  of  wires,  was  also 
there  and  very  much  interested,  as  were 
Mr.  Joe  Perkins  of  Toronto,  the  man  that 
steered  Hawes  Broom  to  his  championship, 
and  Mr.  J.  Russell,  M.P.P.,  of  Ontario  and 
President  of  the  Canadian  Kennel  Club, 
who  has  a  strong  kennel  of  Airedales,  but 
has  a  weakness  for  a  good  wire,  and  many 
more  of  the  fancy. 

A  wire-haired  fox  terrier  for  which  up- 
wards of  $1,500  was  refused  by  the  owner 
immediately  afterward,  was  adjudged  the 
best  dbg.  The  dog  was  Lady  Wireboy  of 
Paignton,  owned  by  Mrs.  Webster,  of  Ot- 
tawa, and  won  the  G.  W.  Quintard  cup 
for  the  best  dog  in  the  show.  This  little 
piece  of  dog-flesh  cost  $1,200  in  England, 
and  Mr.  G.  W.  Quintard,  the  well-known 
American  breeder,  and  judge,  offered  a 
considerable  advance  on  this  sum  in  an  en- 
deavor to  add  her  to  his  string,  but  Mrs. 
Webster  declined  to  part  with  her. 

This  dog  won  the  Jas.  Strachan  (Mon- 
treal) $25.00  gold. 

The  W.  Grant  cup  for  the  best  brace  of 
working  terriers  went  to  the  Maiden  Ken- 
nels with  the  wire-haired  fox  terrier  Ch. 
Dusky  Bounce  and  Wiremaid  of  Maiden, 
Wiremaid  of  Maiden  also  won  a  leg  on  the 
Etonian  challenge  shield  for  best  puppy  in 
show  owned  and  bred  by  a  member  ©f  the 
M.  K.  A. 

Hasty  Homage,  the  crack  wire,  imported 
by  W.  R.  Aitken,  who,  by  the  way,  knew 
wires  in  England,  also  Leeds  Idol  and  Ruby 
Superb,  two  other  noted  wires,  became  sick 
at  the  show  from  some  unknown  cause 
and  were  not  fit  for  show.  Hasty  Hom- 
age barely  survived  the  ordeal. 


One  of  the  special  attractions  at  the  show 
were  the  two  puppies  raffled  for  the  bene- 
fit of  wounded  soldiers.  One  was  a  Fox 
Terrier  donated  by  Alf.  Lipsine  of  the  Mai- 
den Kennels,  the  other  an  Irish  Setter  don- 
ated by  E.  C.  Howard.  The  pair  brought 
approximately  $170.00.    The  Fox  Terrier 
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The  Highlands 
of  Ontario 


The  most  glorious  spot  on  the  American 
continent  for  your  vacation.  Cast  aside  the 
cares  of  business  and  roam  in  Nature's 
garden.  Thousands  of  square  miles  of  woods 
lakes  and  streams,  all  undefiled  by  the  re- 
lentless march  of  industry.  Where  the 
fisherman  can  thrill  to  the  death  fight  of  the 
muskie,  the  bass  and  the  trout!  Where 
swimming,  boating,  camping  are  everything 

they  should  be  to  gi\e  you  THAT  PER- 
FECT VACATION.  Breathe  in  health  and 
vigor  in  the  pure  air  of  the  pine  and  spruce 
grown  hills,  2,000  leet  above  sea  level. 

Reached  easily  on  through  trains  via 
the  Grand  Trunk  System.  For  full  de- 
tails see  or  write. 

C.  E.  Horning,  Union  Sta.,  Toronto,  or 
J-  Quinlan,  Bonoventure  Sta.,  Montreal. 


A  Genuine  Sacrifice 

(1)  "IMP"  CYCLECAR  :  Latest  model,  unused, 
direct  from  factory.  As  equipped,  regular  price 
$395.00.  Is  painted  a  beautiful  coach  red,  very 
classy,  with  stream  line  body,  nicely  upholstered. 
A  two  cylinder  air  cooled  motor,  3%"  x  3%,  100" 
wheel  base,  two  passenger  tandem,  36"  tread,  and 
keeps  the  track  at  maximum  speed  of  50  miles  an 
hour  on  one  gallon  gasoline.  Is  hung  low,  giving 
it  the  easy  riding  quality.  Has  electric  lights. 
Friction  drive,  and  as  simply  and  durably  made  so 
one  of  slight  experience  or  a  boy  or  girl  can  operate 
the  car.  Motor  has  10  to  15  H.P.  and  car  is  equip- 
ped with  top  and  side  curtains,  and  closes  up  com- 

Elete.  Also  has  repair  kits,  tools,  horn,  and  ball 
earing  throughout.  AT  BARGAIN  PRICE,  if 
sold  at  once.  For  advertising  purposes  this  car 
is  a  novelty. 

ECONOMY  SUPPLY  AND  JOBBING  CO. 
5  Bratenahl  Building  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Gun  Health 


Going  hunting?  Take 
along  a  Handy  Oil  Can  of  3- 
In-One.  3-in-One  Oil  is  gun 
health.  Knocks  stiffness  out 
break-joint;  ends  hard  trigger- 
pull;  prevents  jamming,  sticking, 
rusting.  Doesn't  gum,  dry  out  or , 
gather  dirt.  . 

3-in-One 

makes  a  gun  shoot  uniformly  well 
ft  prevents  leading  and  pitting.    All  stores; 
10c.  25c,  50c  bottles  and  25u  Handy  Oil  Cans. 
Avoid  substitutes. 

FREE — Sample  and  Dictionary  of  uses. 
Three-in-One  Oil  Co.,   165KU  G.  B'way  N.Y. 


PEMBERS 

TOUPEES 


Toupees  for  Men 

Who  Wish  to  Renew  Their  Youth 
and  Protect  Their  Health. 


Toupees  made  by  W.  T.  Pember  are  the 
closest  imitation  of  nature  that  can  be 
produced.  Light  in  weight  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction  at  reasonable  prices. 


W.  T.  PEMBER 

129  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 
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was  won  by  Mr.  Houson  and  the  Setter 
by  Mr.  Adair,  both  of  Montreal.  The  draw- 
ing on  Saturday  night  was  very  exciting 
and  made  a  joyous  finale  to  this  splendid 
show.  Even  the  puppies'  ends  were  wag- 
ging with  joy  . 


The  Pomeranians  were  very  high  in 
quality,  and  Hello  Girl,  owned  by  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Pitt,  won  for  best  Pomeranians,  besides 
annexing  several  specials.  Mr.  Quintard 
showed  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convict- 
ions in  placing  her  so  high  by  making  a 
good  offer  for  her  well  up  in  the  three  fig- 
ures, but  her  owner  refused  to  sell  her. 

The  bull-terriers  were  headed  by  Mr. 
T.  S.  Bellins'  newly-imported  Southboro 
Sapper,  and  were  a  very  fine  lot. 

There  were  not  many  new  faces  in  Bos- 
tons. 

White  West  Highland  Terriers  were  all 
very  high  in  quality. 

Dachshunds  were  the  same  crowd,  and 
it  was  quite  a  feature  to  see  the  national 
dogs  of  Germany  being  shown  by  returned 
soldiers  in  khaki  and  judged  in  the  variety 
classes  by  two  Americans  and  an  English- 
man. 

Whippets  were  three  in  number  and 
looked  very  graceful  benched  alongside  the 
Italian  greyhound. 

Mr.  John  Kenyon,  dean  of  Toronto  fan- 
ciers, showed  a  very  nice  pair  of  York- 
shires, the  dog  taking  winners  being  a  reg- 
ular vest-pocket  edition  of  what  a  York- 
shire should  be.  When  his  coat  gets  its 
full  length  he  will  be  a  beauty. 

Pekingese  Spaniels,  with  names  like 
Chinese  chop  suey  signs,  were  there  in 
abundance,  and  this  breed  seems  to  be 
gaining  in  popularity. 

There  were  three  fine  specimens  of  for- 
eign shepherd  dogs,  benched  and  owned  by 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Casgrain. 


The  St.  Bernard  Ch.  Cragswood  Ben 
Barry  won  the  cup  for  best  of  opposite 


sex  to  winner  of  best  in  show.  Ben  Barry 
is  a  dog  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  won 
in  his  breed  and  although  he  showed  well 
in  that  class,  in  the  evening  he  baulked  on 
his  handler  in  the  ring,  sitting  down  and 
refusing  to  move  in  spite  of  Alf .  Delmont's 
coaxing.  The  crowd  was  greatly  amused 
by  his  antics  and  had  quite  a  laugh  at  Del- 
mont's expense  as  he  struggled  with  his  300 
pound  charge. 


The  show  was  fed  by  Spratt's  Ltd. 


Harry  Silver  made  a  very  efficient  sup- 
erintendent. Mr.  Halliday  was  also  a 
good  worker  and  Mr.  Holmes  sat  up  nights 
looking  after  the  clerical  work. 


The  hard  earthen  floor  of  the  Coliseum 
was  sprinkled  each  day  with  a  disinfectant 
supplied  by  Mr.  Moore  of  the  National 
Drug  Company. 


The  prize  money  in  the  ordinary  classes 
ranged  from  $1.00  to  $5.00,  and  variety 
classes  $2.00  to  $8.00. 


A  meeting  of  the  Montreal  Kennel  As- 
sociation was  held  in  the  club  rooms  a  few 
evenings  after  the  show,  at  which  the  mem- 
bers met  the  kennel  editor  of  Rod  and  Gun. 
When  they  learned  what  Rod  and  Gun  was 
doing  for  the  fancy  they  one  and  all  enthu- 
siastically handed  in  their  names  as  sub- 
scribers. President  Aitkins  took  the  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  editor  for  his  offer 
of  the  two  prizes  for  Airedales.  Montreal 
promises  to  be  well  represented  at  the  next 
National  Exhibition  Show,  Toronto. 


Some  of  the  stalls  were  very  nicely  dec- 
orated with  bunting  and  flags.  Mrs.  In- 
gram's, of  Toronto,  which  won  for  best  dec- 
orated stall,  being  very  artistically  design- 
ed, while  the  Pointers'  stall  with  a  hunting 
scene  of  bushes,  grass  and  quail  placed 
around  was  second. 


Mr.  H.  A.  Wilson,  of  the  Diamond  Bulldog 
Kennels,  Toronto,  recently  imported  from 
England  the  Bull  bitch  Catton  Sally.  She 
is^reported  to  be  very  typical  with  big  ribs, 
short  back  and  low  to  ground.  Before  leaving 
she  was  mated  to  Norwich  Eclipse,  a  dog  that 
is  making  fame  as  a  stud  dog,  having  already 
sired  four  champions. 

Percy  Howard  writing  in  Dogs  Weekly, 
an  English  publication,  says: — "Probably  the 
most  sensational  sale  that  has  taken  place 
in  Fox  Terriers  for  some  time  came  to  pass 
when  Mr.  George  S.  Thomas,  of  Hamilton, 
Mass.,  cabled  accepting  Dr.  Fenton's  charm- 
ing wire-haired  Fox  Terrier  bitch  puppy, 
Wincanton  Sylvia,  at  350  pounds  (about 
$1,750).    This  is  without  any  question  of 


doubt  the  largest  sum  ever  paid  for  an  eight 
and  a  half  months  wire  bitch  puppy,  and  we 
congratulate  the  genial  doctor  on  breeding 
such  a  grand  specimen,  and  also  the  plucky 
purchaser,  Mr.  Thomas.  Sylvia's  future  will 
certainly  be  watched  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest, and  her  success  is  almost  assured  for 
we  happen  to  know  that  she  has  already  been 
proclaimed  to  be  a  "gem  of  the  first  water." 

Mr.  C.  E.  Locke,  of  Tara,  Ont.,  recently 
imported  from  Miss  Marion  Du  Pont,  of 
Montpelier,  Vermont,  a  registered  Dalmation 
pup  by  the  name  of  Montpeliers  Captain 
A.  K.  C.  219707.  This  is  a  very  promising 
puppy  by  Montpeliers  Duke  of  Cleveland, 
out  of  Windholme  Belle. 
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Gaspe  Basin 


The  Favorite  Sp  t 
for  Health  Spor1 
Charming  resort  for  sportsmen  and  pleasure- 
seekers.  The  vicinity  affords  beautiful  scenery, 
fine  sea-bathing  and  unexcelled  fishing.  Guests 
have  the  privilege  of  salmon  and  trout  fishing  in 
connection  with  the  house.  Salmon  and  trout 
fishing  par  excellence.  Best  salmon  fishing  on  Pool 
commenqes  first  week  in  June.  Don't  miss  the 
sport. 

Baker's  Hotel  ?SS£ 

So  long  and  favorably  known,  offers  first  class 
accommodation  for  tourists  with  all  the  comforts  of 
home.  Has  been  greatly  enlarged,  up-to-date  in 
every  respect.  Rooms  with  baths,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Tennis  courts,  croquet  lawn,  etc.  Before 
making  your  plans  for  the  summer  outing  be  sure 
to  write  for  terms  and  other  information  to 

BAKER'S  HOTEL,  GASPE,  QUE. 


OUTDOOR  BOOKS 


By  Warren  H.  Miller 


Editor  Field  ana  Stream 


The  Outdoorsman's  Handbook 

Everything  for  the  hunter,  wing  shot,  fisherman, 
camper,  canoeist  and  dog  owner,  condensed  into 
compact,  handy  reference  form.  In  canvas  binding, 
$1.50;  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun, 
$2.25. 

Camp  Craft 

The  latest  and  best  of  camping  books.  282  pp., 
profusely  illustrated.  All  the  modern  camping 
equipments  that  you  do  not  find  in  earlier  works 
are  described  in  this  work.  Cloth,  $1.50;  with  a 
year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun,  $2.25. 

Rifles  and  Shotguns 
Military  rifle  shooting,  big  game  rifles,  and  how  to 
learn  shooting  at  big  game;  sights,  targets,  rifle 
mechanics,  trap-shooting,  wing  shooting,  patterns, 
snap  shooting,  etc.  A  complete  and  authoritative 
work  for  the  big  game  and  feathered  game  hunter. 
Special  chapters  on  the  U.  S.  Springfield.  Cloth, 
$2.00;  with  a  veai's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun, 
$3.00. 

The  Boys'  Book  of  Hunting  and  Fishing 

With  ten  chapters  on  camping  for  hoys.  How  to 
catch  trout,  bass  and  muscallonge,  and  the  tackle 
to  get  that  a  boy  can  buy.  How  to  le£rn  wing  shoot- 
ing and  rifle  shooting.  How  to  make  your  own 
camping  outfit.  Cloth.  $1.25;  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  Rod  and  Gun,  $2.00. 
The  Boys'  Book  of  Canoeing  and  Sailing 

Has  also  chapters  on  the  motorboat,  besides  many 
on  canoeing,  canoe  cruising,  how  to  build  a  decked 
canvas  sailing  canoe;  boat-building  and  rigging  for 
sail  batteaux,  dories,  skiffs,  duckboats,  catboats 
and  knockabouts.  350  pp.,  127  illustrations.  Cloth, 
$1.25;  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun, 
$2.00. 

Airedale,  Setter  and  Hound 

With  a  chapter  on  the  pointer  and  Irish  setter. 
All  about  raising  and  training  the  principal  breeds 
of  hunting  dogs.  A  thoroughly  practical  work. 
160  pp.,  50  illustrations.  Paper,  $1.00;  cloth,  $1.75; 
with  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun,  $1.75. 
The  Medicine  Man  in  the  Woods 

A  pamphlet  in  waterproof  packsack  binding,  cover- 
ing emergency,  first  aid  and  woods'  medicine.  50 
cents;  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun, 
$1.60. 

SEND  CHECKS  DIRECT  TO 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LTD., 
Pub.  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


LAKE  PANACHE 

JTOVER-NIGHT  FROM  TORONTO.^ 

Fishing  Men ! 

Why  don't  you  catch  fish  like 
you  did  twenty  years  ago? 

Because  you  go  to  the  same  old 
place  where  there  are  plenty  of 
fishermen  and  no  fish. 

Reverse,  come  abou t — go 
where  there  are  fish  and  no 
fishermen. 

I  have  it — a  camp  in  the  wilds — 
no  hotel — a  real  camp  for  fish- 
ing men. 

//  This  Interests  You,  Write: 

F.  C.  FRANK,  Shelburne,  Ontario, 
Canada,  or  Room  217,  Dominion 
Bank  Building,  Toronto. 

Black  Bass,  -  Lake  Trout,  -  Pickerel 


Here  is  a  book  any  man  can 
enjoy.  No  matter  how  old  or 
how  young:  you  are,  you  will  find 
something:  in  this  book  that  will 
make  you  live,  yes,  really  make 
you  throb  with  new  life  for  one 
evening-,  at  least. 

The  reading*  of  this  book  has  re- 
juvenated lots  of  "tired  business 
men."  Write  us  for  your  copy— just 
name  and  address.  The  book  is  free. 

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  COMPANY 

8267  Colfax  Avenue      South  Bend,  Ind. 


BUILD 


STEEL  BOAT 


YOUR 
OWN 

From  patterns  and  print- 
ed instructions.  Work 
easy:  material  furnished. 
Save  two-thirds  cost.  PATENTED 
Also  completed  boats.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
F.H.  DarrOW  Steel  Boat  CO.  51S  Perry  St.,  Albion,  Mich. 


Advertisements  will  be 
inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c.  a  word.     Send  re* 
mittance  with  order.  Copy 

sfcilUUHJ     HO  I     L/C     lalCl    111  du 

the  10th  of  the  month. 

FftR  QAI F  WANT  AND 

EXCHANGE  DEPT. 

ACCESSORIES 


FOR  SALE — Set  of  Electric  automobile  lamps,  two  side 
and  one  tail.  Never  been  used.  Box  L,  ROD  AND  GUN. 
Woodstock,  Ontario.  TF 

FOR  SALE— The  "GOLD  MEDAL"  CAMP  COOK- 
ING OUTFIT,  50  pieces,  new,  listed  $11. 00  at  BARGAIN 
if  sold  now.  E.  R.  Whitney,  1521  Columbus  Rd.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  4-5T 

ANTIQUE  FIREARMS 

Buy,  sell,  exchange  all  sorts  old-time  and  modern  Fire- 
arms, Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Antiques,  805  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  6-1 4T 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— My  special  offer  to  intro- 
duce  my  magazine,  "Investing  for  Profit."  It  is  worth 
$10  a  copy  to  any  one  who  has  not  acquired  sufficient 
money  to  provide  necessities  and  comforts  for  self  and 
loved  ones.  It  shows  how  to  become  richer  quickly  and 
honestly.  Investing  for  Profit  is  the  _  only  progressive 
financial  journal  and  has  the  largest  circulation  in  Am- 
erica. It  shows  how  $100  grows  to  $2,200;  write  now  and 
I'll  send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  606-20  W. 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  4-12T 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 

FOR  SALE — Best  quality  ranch  raised  mink,  also 
Canada  wild  geese.  Nelson  Waldron,  Tyne  Valley,  Prince 
Edward  Island.  J  6T 

WILD  ANIMALS — Correspondence  solicited  with 
parties  interested  in  Fox  Ranching  or  in  purchasing  or 
selling  stock.    Blake  Vanatter,  Georgetown,  Ont.  J.t.f 

LIVE  BEAR  CUBS  WANTED— 20  baby  bear  cubs, 
$10.00  each.  Two  male  and  one  female  lynx  $15.00  each, 
Sank  bill  cranes  $15.00  each,  Wolverine  $25.00  each,  three 
fish  er  $15.00  each.  Crates  and  Tags  furnished.  Portage 
Wild  Animal  Co.,  Portage  La  Prairie,  Man.  4-2T 

PHEASANTS  AND  GAME  BIRDS. 


RAISE  PHEASANTS  FOR  US,  we  buy  all  you  raise 
under  contract,  pay  you  big  prices,  furnish  breeding  stock 
cheap.  More  profitable  than  poultry.  Eggs  sell  for  $20.00 
to  $50.00  per  hundred.  Contract,  complete  information 
and  price  list  10  cents.  Animals  and  birds  of  all  kinds  for 
sale.  Home's  Zoological  Arena  Company,  Desk  22, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

DOGS. 


TRAINED  HOUNDS— Norwegian  bearhounds 
Irish  wolf  hounds,  Blood  hounds,  Foxhounds, 
Deer,  Cat,  Wolf  and  Coon  dogs.  Absolute  guar- 
antee, trial  allowed,  purchaser  alone  to  judge, 
no  questions  asked,  money  refunded.  Fifty-page 
illustrated  catalogue  five-cent  stamp.  Rook- 
wood  Kennels,  Lexington,  Ky. 

CANUCK  KENNELS.  Lindsay,  Ont.  June  offering: 
5  male  puppies,  cross  Irish  water  spaniel,  cocker  spaniel. 
These  will  make  splendid  duck  or  partridge  dogs;  for  im- 
mediate sale  at  $6.00  each.  July  offering:  Puppies  from 
two  litters  by  the  great  English  and  American  champion 
airedale,  Abby  King  Nobbier  of  Chicago  and  out  of 
Champion  bred  show  bitches,  also  a  few  puppies  from  a 
grand-daughter  of  Ch.  Red.  Raven  and  by  Prince  Dexter, 
who  is  by  Ch.  Judge  Dexter,  by  Ch.  Red.  Raven.  Prince 
Dexter  at  stud,  also  an  imported  (Eng.)  black  Pomerian, 
by  the  great  Malwood  Nedreo.  Also  two  ten  months 
bitches,  one  English  champion,  Clommel  Codet,  $25.00 
each,  including  service  to  Prince  Dexter.  A  chance  to  get 
in  the  Airedale  game  at  a  low  figure.  6-1T 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
1 1 8  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels  of  Berry,  Ky.,  offer  for 
sale  setters  and  pointers,  fox  and  cat  hounds,  wolf  and  deer 
hounds,  coon  and  opossum  hounds,  varmint  and  rabbit 
hounds,  bear  and  lion  hounds.  Also  Airedale  terriers. 
All  dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge  the 
quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded. 
56  page  illustrated,  instructive  and  interesting  catalogue  for 
ten  cents  in  stamps  or  coin. 

FOR  SALE — Splendid  Llewellin,  English,  Irish,  Gordon 
setter  pups  and  trained  dogs,  pointers,  spaniels  and  re- 
trievers in  pups  and  trained  dogs.  Enclose  stamp  for 
description.    Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa.  tf 

THE  HOMESTEAD  KENNELS,  GREENWOOD, 
MISS. — Have  for  Sale  Trained  Hounds,  for  Fox,  and 
Cat,  Wolf  and  Deer,  Coon  and  Oppossum  and  Skunk, 
Squirrels  and  Rabbits,  good  as  live.  Fine  lot  of  young 
dogs.  Trained  dogs  sent  on  15  days  trial.  10  cents 
for  illustrated  catalog.  5-T.F. 


FOX  TERRIERS. — Smooth  and  wire-haired  some  grand 
young  brood  bitches,  also  puppies,  both  sexes.  Bred  from 
winners  Prices  from  $15  to  $25  each.  Particulars  from 
Chas.  L.  Mewburn,  65  Markland  St.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

5  IT 


FOR  SALE. — An  extra  nice  litter  of  Beagle  pups  by 
Bandit  R.  out  of  Frontier  Flash,  ready  to  ship  now.  1  he 
sire  and  dam  of  these  pups  are  registered.  R.  A.  Richard- 
son, Chatham,  Ont.  5  IT 


FOR  SALE. — Rabbit  and  Foxhounds  cheap.  Beagle 
and  foxhound  pups,  Brindle,  bull  terrier  dog.  Herman 
Fischer,  Waterloo,  Ont.  6  1 1 

FOR  SALE. — Deerhound,  trained,  big  husky  fellow. 
$25  00  Have  to  sell  on  account  of  new  law  of  Quebec 
prohibiting  hunting  with  dogs  also  litter  of  pups,  $5  each. 
J   St.  Maurice,  Rawden,  Quebec.  6-1 T 


FOR  SALE. — Pure  bred  cross,  half  American  Foxhound, 
half  Redbone  Coonhound.  Three  years  old.  Trained  on 
coon  mink  and  skunk.  Good  tree  and  den  dog.  Game  to 
the  core.  Friendly  and  quiet  around  place.  J.  S.  Duncan, 
Box  336,  W'oodstock,  Ont.  6-1T 


USE  PERFECTION  DOG  FOOD  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Send  $3.50  for  100  pounds,  use  25  per  cent  and  if  not 
the  best  you  ever  used,  send  it  back;  your  money  will 
be  refunded  and  we  will  pay  the  return  freight.  Cooked, 
ready  to  feed:  a  perfectly  balanced  ration— feeding  in- 
structions sent  with  each  shipment. 

Order  to-day. 

PERFECTION  DOG  FOOD  i9n^^TXSS^S£SSS. 
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DOGS 


FOR  SALE. — One  pedigreed  foxhound  three  years  old- 
trained.  One  Harrier  hound  bitch  three  years  old,  trained 
One  foxhound  dog  and  one  foxhound  bitch  one  year  old 
Chas.  Smith,  St.  Marys,  Ont.  ,  6  IT 


MARINE  ACCESSORIES 


BLACK  AND  TAN  American  foxhound  pups,  ex- 
ceptionally good  ones  bred  from  best  hunting  stock  in  this 
district.  Sacrifice  for  quick  sale.  D.  M.  Wilson,  Wood- 
stock, Ont.  6-1T 

FOR  SALE. — Black  Cocker  Spaniels,  registered  stock, 
reasonable.  Fred  Lewis,  Calmo  Cocker  Kennels.  175 
Wilton  Ave.,  Toronto.  Ont.  6-1T 


AIREDALES  FOR  SALE,  two  males,  one  year  old, 
fully  registered.  Good  type,  large  size,  will  sell  right  to 
quick  buyer.    R.  R.  Toucks,  Williamsburg,  Ont.  6-1T 

ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 

FOR  SALE — Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  and 
four  cylinder,  also  2  cylinder  4  cycle.  All  new.  Write  for 
further  particulars  stating  horse  power  required,  to  box  L. 
ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

FOR  SALE — 23  ft.  Semi-speed  launch,  beam  4  feet 
3  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine.  This  is  a  new  launch, 
now  ready  for  delivery.  For  further  particulars,  etc., 
write  Box  F.  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  tf 

FOR  SALE — Semi  Speed  Square,  or  Round  Transom 
and  Compromise  stern  Hulls,  finished  ready  for  engine,  up 
to  30  ft.  length.  New.  Will  sell  cheap.  Box  A.  Rod  and 
Gun  in  Canada.    Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 


MOTOR  BOATS. — Engines  ahd  canoes.  Second  hand 
bargains.     Ditchburn  pleasure  boats,  Gravenhurst,  Ont. 

2  4T 


GUNS 


A  BARGAIN  IN  SHOT  GUNS 

I  have  been  able  to  get  hold  of  a  few 
PERFECTLY  NEW,  THOROUGHLY 
TESTED,  T  O  B  I  N  Double-barreled 
Hammerless  Shot  Guns  at  a  very  low 
price.  Regular  $35.00  grade  I  can  let 
you  have  for  $20.00,  cash  with  the 
order,  or  C.  0.  D.  with  privilege  of 
examination.      -:-       -i-       -:-  -:- 

W.  H.  MARTIN 

SPORTING  GOODS  DEALER,  -  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


FOR  SALE — One  Bryant  and  Berry  Propeller  Wheel, 
3  blade,  20  x  18,  right  hand,  bore  134  in.  New,  will  sell 
cheap.    Box  T.,  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  4-T.F 


OLD  COINS  WANTED 


$2  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds  of  Coins. 

Keep  all  money  dated  before  1895 
and  send  10c  for  New  Illustrated 
Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7.  You 
may  have  coins  worth  many  dol- 
lars. Get  Posted.  Clarke  Coin  Co.,  Box  134, 
Leroy,  N.  Y.  2-3T 


COINS 
WANTED 


SPECIALS 


FOR  SALE — Choice  lot  of  one-year-old  speckled  trout, 
also  speckled  trout  Fry.  Write,  O.  J.  Walker,  Clear  Brook 
Trout  Farm,  Inglewood,  Ont.  4-2T 

FOR  SALE — Several  Beers  Thermostats.  This  is  an 
automatic  apparatus  for  opening  and  closing  the  dampers  of 
your  furnace,  hot  water  heater,  or  steam  boiler,  at  exactly 
the  moment  when  they  should  be  opened  or  closed,  thus 
keeping  the  temperature  of  your  house  uniform  through 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  Saves  coal.  Saves  worry. 
These  Thermostats  can  be  installed  by  anyone  who  can 
handle  a  hammer,  screw  driver  and  auger.  Write  for  fur- 
ther particulars  to  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 

FOR  SALE — Finest  speckled  trout  eggs,  fry,  fingerlings, 
etc.,  at  the  private  hatchery  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Robinson,  Silver 
Creek,  Caledon.    Address  A.  R.  Robinson,  Claude.  Ont. 

Canadian  Blackbirds.  Five  twenty  five  per  thousand. 
Yellow  bands  five  sixty.  White,  five  seventy.  Less  in  lots, 
five  thousand  or"  over.  Also  Western  Automatic  and 
Expert  traps.    Nelson  Long,  44  Mary  St.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

5  IT 


TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING 

FORTY  YEARS  MANUFACTURER  GLASS  EYES 
FOR  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.  Save  money.  Send 
to-day  for  my  Taxidermist's  Supply  Catalog  No.  7.  F. 
Schumacher,  285  Halladay  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.      12  6t 

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition. Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 

ONE  LARGE  MOUNTED  MOOSE  HEAD  for  sale, 
each  fork  in  front  has  3  points.  Spread  65  inches.  Price 
for  quick  sale  $50.00.  F.  O.  B.  here.  Also  large  Caribou 
head.  $40,  F.O.B.    Alec.  Houghton,  Charlton,  New  Ont. 

6-1T 


HOTEL  ALGONQUIN 

ALGONQUIN  PARK 
Rates  -  $18.00  to  $21.00  per  Week. 

CAMP  OUTFITTING  OUR  SPECIALTY 

J.  E.  Colson,  Mowat  P.  O. 


All  About  Airedales 

By  R.  M.  Palmer 


A  Book  of  Genera.!  Information 

Valuable  alike  to  dog  lovers  and  owners, 
breeders  and  fanciers.  Illustrated  from 
selected  photographs  of  noted  dogs  and 
rare  scenes.  Interesting  alike  to  the  nov- 
ice who  is  a  fancier  of  other  breeds  than 
the  Airedale  and  of  particular  interest  to 
the  Airedale  fancier. 

Paper  Bound  $1;  Cloth  Bound  $1.50 
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Have  shown  the  greatest  improvements  of  any  collars  offered  to  the  trade  since  1879.  The, slit 
over  the  re-inforced  button-hole,  prevents  the  button  pressing  on  the  neck,  and  allows  freedom 
in  adjusting  tie.  The  Flexible  Tabs  prevent  breaking  at  the  front  fold.  Worn  by  sportsmen, 
automobile  owners,  merchants,  mechanics,  railway  employees,  and  in  fact,by  everybody.  Sold 
by  the  best  dealers  in  every  city.    MADE  IN  CANADA,  by 

THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO.  -  -  -  -  HAMILTON,  CANADA 


Make  Your  Own  Genuine 
«  LAGER  BEER 


— — —  AT  HOME  WITH  OUR— — 

Hop  Malt  Beer  Extract 

Ask  For  Particulars  and  Price. 
HOPMAITTO    Dept.  51,  BEAMSVILLE, 


p  KEATING 'S 

fa*  POWDER 


The  Hunter's  or  Prospec- 
tor's kit  is  not  comp  lete  with- 
out a  tin.  Kills  Fleas  and 
Buas.  Keeps  them  away. 
Harmless  to  other  life.  Sold 
in  tins  only,  10c.,  25c.  and  35s.. 


KILLS 
BUGS 


Do  You  Want  a  Launch 

To  use  on  the  Muskoka  Lakes? 

Here  is  Your  Chance— A  new  20ft.  Hull,  ready 
for  engine.    Save  all  freight  charges. 
Address:  Box  55,  Rod  A,  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


An  Opportunity 
for  Investment 


A  purely  Canadian  firm,  advertising  monthly  in 
this  magazine  and  manufacturing  a  select  list  of 
Sportsmen  specialties,  desires  to  secure  capital.  A 
large  capital  is  not  required  and  there  are  good 
profits  in  the  business  and  all  are  the  very  highest 
quality.  Goods  are  easily  manufactured  so  it  does 
not  require  a  large  outlay  in-  machinery. 

It  is  especially  an  excellent  investment  for 
Sporting  Goods  dealers,  Fur  Dealers,  etc., 
who  have  some  money  they  desire  to  invest. 

The  most  of  the  articles  are  the  only  ones  of 
their  kind  made  in  Canada  and  one  the  only 
article  made  anywhere.  There  will  be  a  big  de- 
mand for  these  goods  after  the  war — in  Canada, 
Great  Britain  and  colonies  and  will  be  able  to 
make  good  foreign  connections. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  persons  desiring  to 
form  partnership  and  having  capital  or  with  capital 
alone.  Do  not  write  however  unless  prepared  to 
act  if  proofs  are  shown. 


Box  R,  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 

Woodstock,  Ontarro 


m 


AUTOMOBILE  MOTORS  AND  MECHANISM 

Pocket  size,  265_pp.,  blue  flexible  leather,  fully  illustrated 

CONTENTS — The  internal  combustion  engine.  Principles  and  construction.  A 
typical  modern  motor,  The  centrifugal  governor,  The  hit-or-miss  governor.  Car- 
buretors, The  float  feed  principle.  The  float  chamber  and  jet.  Various  types  of  modern 
construction,  Quality  of  mixture.  Flooding  the  carburetor.  Carburetor  troubles  and 
adjustment*  etc.,  Gear  or  Gearing,  Belt  and  Chain  Gearing,  Friction  gear,  Spnr  on 
tooth  gearing,  Differential  or  balance  gear.  Shafts  and  their  functions.  The  crank- 
shaft, half  speed  shaft,  countershaft,  etc.,  Lubrication  and  Lubricators,  Pumps  and 
their  purposes,  Motor  misfiring,  causes  and  remedies.  Noises  in  the  Motor,  causes 
and  remedies,  Motor  overheating,  causes  and  remedies.  Electric  motors,  principles 
and  operation,  Steam  cars,  The  engine,  generator,  reverse  gear,  etc. 

Prices:   Flexible  Leather  $1.50.       Cloth  Binding  $1.00. 


ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED 


Woodstock,  Ontario 
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